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Fran  Ohunban' JottrnaL 
"  SIX    MONTHS   AT    GRAEFENBEBO." 

This  i.s  .i  somewhat  curious  production,*  pur- 
portiiin  to  lie  an  account  of  a  water-cure  performed 
by  tilt!  CL'li'hrated  Pricssnitz,  and  wo  bring  it  under 
the  nuiico  of  our  readers,  in  order  that  they  Biay 
know  »oiiii'lhin({  of  this  modern  heresy  in  thera- 
peutics. The  author,  Mr.  H.  ('.  Wri);ht,a  devout 
iiulu'ver  in  the  water-cure,  is,  we  presume,  a  citi- 
zen of  the  I'nited  Slates,  where,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  he  has  spent  twelve  years  in 
makiiip  addresses  to  the  public,  for  the  promotion 
of  Suiulav  Schools,  Teetolalism,  Anti-Slavery,  and 
Tcace ;  from  which  wo  may  understand  that  he  is 
an  enthusiast  in  carrying  out  to  a  practical  issue 
the  theories  and  opinions  which  he  adopts.  Be- 
sides lecturing  on  the  above  topics,  Mr.  Wright 
tells  us  that  for  fifteen  years  he  had  drunk  nothing 
hut  cold  water;  no  alcoholic  liquors,  fermented  or 
distilled,  no  tea,  no  chocolate,  no  warm  drink  of 
any  kind,  had  passed  his  lips  during  that  limo  ; 
neither  had  he  indulged  in  tobacco  in  any  form. 
JIo  had  further  been  exposed  to  great  extremes  of 
beat  and  cold,  from  100  degrees  above,  to  10  de- 
grees belong  zero  (Fahrenheit)  by  night  and  by 
day,  by  land  and  by  sea.  For  the  sake  of  invig- 
oralion,  he  accustomed  himself  to  bathe  and  wash 
himself  in  cold  water  every  morning.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  precautions,  his  labors  affected 
his  lungs,  and  for  three  years  he  took  great  care 
of  himself,  by  using  flannel  next  the  skin,  fur  or 
wool  mulllers  round  the  neck,  besides  otherwise 
averting  the  efTocts  of  cold.  All  would  not  do; 
medical  advisers  said  his  lungs  were  ulcerated  ; 
he  had  a  ilry  and  painful  cough  ;  and,  in  short,  he 
was  in  a  very  bad  way.  Thus  knocked  up  in 
hcalih,  he  bethinks  himself  of  proceeding  to  Graef- 
enberg,  in  Silesia,  there  to  put  himself  under  the 
care  of  Pricssnitz,  the  originator  and  head  of  the 
water-cure  system. 

If  e  arrived  at  Graefenberg  on  the  9th  of  January, 
1HI4,  along  with  two  companions,  and,  as  the  main 
building  was  full,  ho  got  an  apartment  in  a  neigh- 
boring house.  "  Wo  were,"  says  he,  "  to  pay 
three  and  a  half  florins,  or  seven  shillings  Uritish, 
per  week,  for  the  use  of  the  room,  and  for  firewood, 
until  the  Ist  of  March  ;  at  which  season  the  in- 
creased demand  for  lodgings,  occasioned  by  the 
greater  intlux  of  guesU,  generally  raises  the  rent 
of  the  lixlgings.  Our  room  was'furnishcd  with  a 
tile  sinve,  which  was  of  course  a  fixture;  three 
deal  bodsteals,  which  were  simply  oblong  Iwxes  on 
legs,  without  hangings  above  or  below  ;  a  sofa  cov- 
ered with  loilher;  a  small  mirror;  a  clumsy  wash- 
ing apparatus  of  coarse  earthenware  ;  with  tables, 
chairs,  chests  of  drawers  made  of  unpainted  deal. 
The  furniture  in  all  the  hxlging-houscs  is  of  the 
very  simplest  construction.  We  engaged  a  badc- 
diener,  or  bath-man,  to  lake  care  of  our  room, 

*  In  one  volume.     London :  Charles  Gilpin.    1345. 
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make  our  fire,  and  attend  ua  in  our  bftths,  for  one 
florin  or  two  shillings  jn-r  week.  Wo  then  hired 
our  beds  and  bedding  by  the  we«'k,  purclitHcd 
blankets,  sheets,  and  banuages,  and  r 

iMiard  in  the  saloon,  or  great  diiiing-h 
nitz's  eslablishinent,  for  which  we  were  each  tu  pay 
nine  «billings  per  week. 

"  As  1  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  saloon,  which  is  the  great  centre  of  reunion, 
gossip,  and  social  intercourse  for  the  ,—  •■■■-■■■•■-<'.  I 
may  as  well  describe  it  here.     Tli'  ;i 

large  and  lofty  room,  about  one  hundn  ii- 

ty  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide,  and  twenty-tive  feet 
high.  It  is  plainly  ceiled,  and  the  walU  are  white- 
washed. In  the  centre  of  the  west  end  is  the  en- 
trance-door, over  which  is  the  orcheslrn  for  the 
musical  perfonners  at  the  dinners  on  Sunday,  and 
at  the  entertainments  occasionally  given  by  the 
guests.     The  east  end  opposite  to  tli  is 

furnished  with  a  portrait  of  the  em;  is 

lighted  by  four  windows  in  two  rows,  inn-  .uini  ilie 
other.  There  arc  also  two  rows  of  eight  windows 
each  on  the  south,  and  two  rows  of  four  windows 
each  on  the  north  side.  The  end  of  the  saloon 
next  the  door  is  occupied  with  rows  of  plain  deal 
tables,  extending  alwut  half  way  down  the  length 
of  the  room,  at  which  tho  guests  take  their  meals. 
These  can  be  laid  out  to  accommodate  three  hun- 
dred guests,  but  the  greatest  number  who  sat  down 
together  during  my  stay  did  not  exceed  two  hun- 
dred. Pricssnitz  presides  at  the  first  of  these  ta- 
bles, and  it  is  here  that  he  is  generally  consulted 
by  such  of  his  patients  as  board  in  the  saloon. 
The  lower  end  of  the  room  below  the  t- ' '  ir- 

roundcd  by  sofas,  and  furnished  with  :<•. 

mirrors,  and  with  a  piano.     The  vacr 
twccn  the  sofas  and  tho  ends  of  the  t  '  II 

as  the  space  between  and  around  the  1  ^d 

as  a  lounge  and  promenade.  The  saloon  is  hung 
round  with  the  flags  of  fifteen  dilTerent  nations, 
which  have  sent  patients  to  Grtiefenbcrg.  No- 
where will  you  find  a  greater  variety  of  character 
within  a  small  space,  than  in  the  saloon  at  (iraefen- 
berg.  Attracted  thither  in  search  of  health  from 
all  parts  of  Christendom,  upwards  of  one  hundred 
individuals  sit  down  to  t.ablc  daily,  and  the  diversi- 
ty of  language,  costumn,  complexion,  and  man- 
ners, may  bi^  imanined.  Materials  for  romance, 
and  subjects  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  observer 
of  human  nature,  lie  thickly  around  you  in  this  lit- 
tle republic — this  pure  democracy  in  the  midst  of  a 
pure  despotism.  The  patients  looked  so  hcalihy, 
and  ate  so  heartily,  that  our  first  impression  was, 
that  there  niii.st  bo  some  mistake,  and  that  these 
persons  i.-ould  not  bt'  on  the  sick  list.  We  supped 
.amongst  them  on  the  evening  of  our  arrival,  and 
made  our  arrangements  to  have  an  interview  with 
Pries-snilz  on  the  following  day." 

Pricssnitz  having  examined  him,  and  given  di- 
riM-tions  to  his  badediencr.  or  attendant,  how  he 
should  be  treated,  the  process  of  cure  commences. 
It  was  on  the  I'Jth  of  J:imi;irv.  when  the  thennom- 
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•Mr  WM  tmu\x  at  ten,  that  ihv  r<  - 
"  All  mv  (lannrls  wirr 


•ilk,  ooCloa,  wontr<! 
off.     I  WM  orderol 
It,  <MM  »'  *- 


111  («Tl  thMts)  dii- 

If,  <MM  a'  *- .i..j(,  ih«  other  at  fire  in 

aw«*en  >>alh  aA«r  each.     At  firat, 

fer  ahoul    _    ,   !    ;  Lik  the  ahpfwlinvlctiliad 

(fefU  ahallow  bath)  inatpad  o(  the  r 

UM  Inotnrh.      At  plfvrn.    a.  m.,  1    I 

l»Mm$  I  ■  ".I  wore  lliit  • 

■ehhi;  (  nxl  by  a  dry  <■: 

rov,  I   four  times  a  day. 

£»•  tt,  bo  the  weather 

*»• 

el,.- 

Watrr. 

•T«aias 
meal  la»u ..  . 
the  douche  or 
•Mtd  of  the  r\        „ 

•braibungB  (wet-aheet  baths)   at   interrals  of  aii 
boor  " 

■|-. 


Ter^ 
in< 

we- 

ani 
Ih. 

Tl,  

eii!  lire  oir, 

w)i  ioiii  riiv 

ne' 
dti- 


■•*;.l!!     r\     , ,     , ,lh 

!««•  i  ■•■■•:•■ 

"  If  ,'  1  ;  J  iifiil  rlnii!?.'  H:i«tit  lininl.     At.Miii  i!ic 

«r»t.r\;.-' 
bepri-  ■- 
ran 

fn, 


iL' 


of  May  they  all  healed ,  and  oobc  havu  since  ap- 


'  ■■     \iid  so  the  eiirr  wns  (•(implclod.    While 

iin,  "  nothiii'j  Mirjinsixl  me  more  than 

.  ■'■-.■  wilh  wiiich  1  r;u-t  away  my  eoni- 

I',  uncls  and   mufflers.     A   terrilile 

r.  •-     111, I  :in   inereane  of  e<ni){h, 

w  •  it ;  but  I  was  a^jreea- 

1,1  I      I      .    ilks,  f(ir  lliire  months, 

!  Iiad  no  liat  or  cap  on  my  head,  no  handkerehief 

Hind  my  neck,  not  even  my  shirt  eollar  hnlloned. 

•hes  have  often  l)een  completely  drenched 

,iw  and  lain,  and  my  hair  filled  with  snow  ; 

but  1  have   not  had  the   slichte-st  cold   iiixin   my 

lunirs.  nor  any  which  a  l<Miitiirh  or  one  night's  rest 

,1.     My  onlv  n'niedy  has  been  to  take 

,  and  put  on  dry  clothes,  on  returning 

■     '-i '■  •">•  "  •■'  <-l,,il>,-i      This  »im- 

king  cold, 

•    •    • 

solved  to  submit  implicitly 

'!•<.     I  did  so,  and  was  re- 

f,  iih.     I  am  certain  that  my  long  abati- 

i;  I  ateoholic  and  warm  drinks,  and  mjr 

III  all  its  modes,  and  of  medietil 

powerful   aids  to  my  recovery. 

II  make  cold  water  his  only  Ixverape, 

'■ntirely  from  the  use  of  mi'<licine,  he 

II  rmii  uio  waler-eure  suflieicnt  to  euri'  any  di»- 

se  that  may  assail  him  ;  if  it  be  not  al>sofutely 

' '■■    ■■•■fl  if  he  be  dctennined  to  per.'^evrre  in 

,-ess  may  Im;  requisite  for  his  recovery. 
:    expects  to  find  health  by  the  water- 
cure  while  wrapped  up  in  flannels,  and  lounging  in 
(•M>v  rlinir^  and  on  sofas,  in  a  warm,  air-tight  room, 
inal  exertion  and  activity,  will  certain- 
iinted  ;  for  perseverinji  exerei»<'  in  the 
pure  frchh  air  is  an  essential  element  of  the  cure." 
We  have  thus  let  our  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
,  lire  tell  his  own  story,  excluding  only  the 
■  if  the   different  steps   in   the   process,   for 
"iiiTii  we  mu.sl  refer  to  the  work  itself.    It  apiicara 
to  us  that  the  success  of  such  remedies  is  in  a  great 
measure   traceable  to  what   ordinary  medical   men 
too  frequently  neglect — allention  to  air,  exercise, 
aiTin,-,  iiient,  and  diet :  or,  more  properly,  the  de- 
nt of  the  natural  [Kmcrs  and  functions  of 
■rm.  s,nnip  of  which,  in  the  ordinary  eircum- 
■  !icial   existence,  are  dormant,  or 
'I.     Why,  in  theraiM-utici,,  there 
•  d  on  in  the  way  of  general 
ng  nature  to  her  post,  and 
•      ■     •       '        ■■  ..,. 'di- 
ll bo 
"-   ■■'"  ..,..ii:.";    ■■■■■  'Irilgs 
111'  than  that  of  stmlviiig  a 
:,i,,I  ,,:\iiig  hiin  rules  for 
wever,  the  med- 
K'.     In  Kngland 
~  iiites  there  is  a  fanatioal  love  of 
II  often  resort  to  ihcm  as  an  off- 
,de  of  cure,  having,  or  thinking  ihey  have, 
for  more  deliberate,  though  more  natural 
iires. 

■  proecedinga  are  so  much  at  va- 
of  the  medical  world,  is  not  a 
IS  he  an  ediicatiil   man,  and   wo 

-•  '•' ',  rii  with  a  book  in  his 

;  linns  ;   all  his  dircc- 
I,,    ill,      Mllrndriiils    in 

!/.,  in 

1  or 

.  ■  man  with  in  "ho 

••only,  and  proh;,  liook 

uu  mediciuc  in  hi*  life.     Visited  by  hosts  uf  peo- 
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pip,  tnmiy  iIniit)llcM  with  imaginary  complaint*, 
nnd  olhf  ra  liilroriiig  iiiiilcr  llio  cflivts  of  inlrmiwr- 
ancc,  late  hours,  and  otht-r  excpMii'si  of  various 
kinds,  hf  !H>Pin»  to  net  about  rettorinf;  the  ndnor- 
mal  pith  of  the  conMilution  by  noine  iiiniple  iniHlci 
of  trontmpnt.  How  far  iho  application  of  water, 
internal  or  e\trriia1,  has  a  direct  curative  effret,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  »ay  ;  but  »c  rnlcrlain  no  donht 
that  many  wcuild  n-eover  at  home,  without  water  in 
any  exlrnordinary  style  of  application,  if  they  would 
refrain  from  certain  indulgences,  put  away  canker- 
in);  cnrcs,  and  take  plenty  of  exorcise  in  the  open 
air  daily. 

In  the  establishment  of  Oraefenherp  there  ap- 
pears to  he  a  studied  absence  of  comfort.  Much 
of  the  time  of  the  patients  is  occupied  in  walking 
amonij  the  hills,  drinkini;  water  at  every  sprinR 
they  pass,  and  also  in  hard  out-dtHir  labor.  Saw- 
inj;  wood  appears  to  be  one  of  the  occupations  most 
(fcnerally  admired  and  followed  ;  many  work  in  the 
fields;  and  others,  ladles  as  well  as  pcntlemen, 
may  be  seen  cnrryinp  urass  on  their  backs  to  the 
cows.  In  the  evenings,  after  an  early  supper,  all 
enjoy  themselves  with  in-door  amusements,  among 
which  dancinji  to  a  band  of  music  is  the  principal. 
Ladies,  who  in  the  mominc  were  workinu  with 
bare  heads  and  arms  in  the  fields,  are  now  dressed 
in  white  gowns,  kid  cloves,  and  siitin  slippers,  and 
poing  thnnigh  the  mazes  of  the  dance  with  counts, 
barons,  and  captains.  In  winter,  when  field-labor 
is  at  a  stand,  sledcinij  is  a  common  recreation  ;  and 
when  tired  of  this  pleesome  and  rouffh  sport,  there 
are  always  billiards  and  other  pames.  "  Poncerts 
arc  occasionally  given  in  the  saloon  by  some  of  the 
guests,  at  which  they  sing,  play  on  the  piano  and 
violin,  and  sometimes  read  extracts  from  English, 
German,  French,  and  Italian  authors." 

Labor,  exercise,  and  amnscment,  arc  thus  parts 
t)f  the  cure  ;  and  one  would  almost  be  inclined  to 
think  that  a  considerable  degree  of  petty  discom- 
fort was  also  indispensable.  The  buildings  are 
homely,  and  the  aecommodalions  to  the  last  de- 
gree mean.  "  There  are  no  bed-chambers  for  the 
servants.  The  badedieners,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, sleep  on  the  floor  in  the  pa.ssagcs,  on  straw 
or  in  blankets,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  going  to 
the  baths,  both  men  and  women  must  descend  the 
same  public  stairs,  and  thread  the  same  public  pas- 
sages, enveloped  in  sheets  and  blankets.  One  can 
hardly  pa.ss  through  the  establishment  at  certain 
times  of  the  day,  without  meeting  guests  of  all 
conditions,  ages,  and  sexes,  going  to  or  from  the 
baths  in  this  strange  attire.  The  cow-houses  and 
stabling  belonging  to  Priessnitz  being  under  the 
sjime  roof  with  the  saloon,  the  offensive  exhalations 
from  them  arc  a  continual  source  of  annoyance  and 
disgust  when  the  doors  of  the,«e  offices  are  open, 
which  is  freqiienlly  the  case.  Indeed,  nothing  can 
exceed  the  discomfiirt  of  the  whole  arrangement, 
as  Knglisbmen  coimt  comfort.  Then  the  work  in- 
side is  all  of  the  plainest  and  rudest  kind  ;  no  paint- 
ing, no  papering,  no  carpets,  no  English  snuggeries 
whatever. 

The  presiding  genius  of  this  half  cow-house  half 
dwelling-house,  seems  by  no  means  underpaid  for 
his  services.  "  I  should  suppose,"  continues  onr 
author,  "  that  his  income,  from  the  weekly  rent  of 
his  rooms  in  that  part  of  those  houses  in  Graefen- 
bcrg  which  belong  to  him,  amounts  to  abo\it  Xl.WO 
per  annum.  Then  there  are  at  least  one  hundred 
guests  hoarding  in  the  saloon  the  year  round,  at 
four  florins  thirty-eight  kreutrj-rs   e:ieh.  or  rritbi-r 


more  than  nine  •■' 

the  ihirtv-oight  k 

the  walks  and  fiiuhtunm  ni  ' 

nit?.  r,'c#'iv,'«t  the  reinainin*'   ' 


lor    1- 
add    I' 

gue.si.  „ ,,  .„,  ,,, 

to  X'200  [iii  reality  X  : 

(X'-WOO)    p.  r    ■ '.u, 

for  the  ev]  • 

cannot  have  less  than  X'bOUO  (ponibiy  X36Ui)J  uf 

clear  annual  income." 

Our  author  protests  against  the  assi  • 
Priessnitz  is  a  charlatan — inendv  oper 
sake  of  gain.    lie  descril>es  I 
manding  the  respect,  and  ^ 
of  his  patients.     The  Auslniin 
ever,  views  his  (>st;ihlishment  wit! 
and  would  willingly  seize  on   anv  •  ..  .,.-.    , 
ting   him  down.     .\  register  is  kept  by  the  i 
of  all  the   patients  who  are  and   have  been  i; 
Pries.snilz's  care,  recording  their  names,  the  places 
from  which  they  come,  and  the  number  of  deaths. 

Mr.  Wright  was  informed  that  about  1 

viduals  had  taken  the  water-cure  at  t  ■ 
since  the   opening  of  the  eslablishmenl,  and  Uial 
only  twenty  had  died.     "  What  medical  doctor," 
he  adds.   "  could  point  to  so  small  a  '         T 

deaths  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  hi^ 
If  this  statement  really  be  consistent  \miii 
(and  wo  do  not  see  any  reason  to  doubt  i; 
system  of  Priessnitz  ought  certainly  to  ongrit:^;  :':.^ 
careful  consideration  of  the  medical  profession,  with 
a  view  to  testing  its  merits. 

We  take  leave  of  Mr.  Wright,  with  thanks  for 
the  amu.sement  wo  have  had  in  perusing  his  vol- 
ume, much  of  which,  including  some  of  the  do<'- 
trines  he  propounds  on  general  subjects,  wo  do  no 
agree  with  ;  but  we  give  him  credit  for  sinri    ;;v 
and  for  that  still  more  rare  quality  in  the  pr.  - 
age,  and  honesty  in  announcing  his  convictions. 


Old  MANiscniPTS. — We  understand   that  !«-v- 
eril  weeks  since,  whilst  some  workmen   v.vrr  •  n- 
gaged  in  taking  down  an  old  store  buil 
dock  at  Rondoubt,  in  this  town,  a  box  v 
ered,  hidden   in  some  way  between  the   llixn       •! 
ceiling  :  and  that  in  it  was  fi)nnd  a  large  qnnn;  i' 
of  continental  money — several  millions  of  dol      -. 
it  is  stated — totretber  with  a  great   number  ol        1 
mann.script 
One  of  ihes 
by  Pierre  ^  :iii  i  "ni.i 
and    Evert    Uancker,    ' 
dated  at  Kingston     Ti 
sonte  persons  at  1 
on  them  to  aid  Ih' 

nishing  clothing  for  the  soldiers.     We  learn,  also, 
that  those  papers,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  were 
scattertMl  about  the  village,  and  are  in  the  pos'.is- 
sion  of  different  persons.     We  are  «f>rry  for  tl;-. 
as,  from  what  wo  have  he:: 
papers  of  much  value  as  i 
th.it  time.  and.  we  doi' ' 
in  obtaining  a  correct  ) 

that  p<^riod  ;  and  we  tr..-  ..,,.  ...•  i,,.^  .. ,.,  ...  ,..„.  ,i 
to  collect  them,  and  ascert.ain  their  contents  and 
vain IV  —  Kin^^xhin  Joitrnn'. 
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LrATlHO  Son.  tnd  uiling  along   the  eutern 

u -f  th«  R«d  S<r«,  we  «rn»e<l  »l  Tur— inli-nd- 

.x»*d  thence  to  Sinai,  which   m  <ii»l ' 


»f  V 

lo  I 
f.n 


W 

!>'  Kuii  Sea,  in  their 
r   of  contnivcrsy  ; 
hui  niirltided  that  the 

Vt'„  :in<l   its, numerous 

psliii-irocs,  IS  iJcu'.ical  vMili  iho  Klim  of  the  sacred 
nirrsiiTe,  where  the  Israelites,  wearied  of  the 
hilt'  f  Marah,  encamped,  having  found 

"X\'.  of  water,  aod  thTeeacore  and  ten 

pahn-irr-rn 

Tor  is  a  wretched  collection  of  hoTels  built  of 
gray  coral  and  inud  ;  and  so  r\i>*r  in  il"-  water's 
edge,  that  on  looking  at  the  iknient, 

eonsiaiinc  of  stems  of  date  palui  ^  hlorks 

of  coral,  whose  daty  it  is  to  resist  the  inroadK  - 
the  sea,  one  could  nnt  help  entertaining  an  ^^ 
iif  innecurity.     Thi-  '^t  however,  do  nut 

appear  lo  be  at  all   :  I  l>y  siieh  a  reflec- 

tion.    Thejr  arc  an  ni- 

■istini!  of  about  a  d  :il 


loft  Tor,  ami 
hsll>"l  St  the  ■■ 
an' 

*al 


of 


-  -1"- •    ■  ■    ■•  ■•  I  i'- 

ig,  the  aale  of  dates,  and  the  sup- 

-  Ill  siirli  shins  .is  Icuch  at  the  spot, 

lood. 

■>?  arrived,  we 

ilo   llie    HWrfy    Moosa, 

II,  to  fill  our  sheep-skins, 

diiitk.     In  this  we  lost  much 

r   the    Arabs,    accustomed    to 

.'  necessary  for  a  journey, 

the  whole  supply   here, 

'   niiiiuld  meet  with  abundance 

.  .^.-scaled  oarseWcs  from  the  mul- 


::i^ 


»f 

•h 

k. 
<i( 

HI  : 

III' 

I,, I 

•<■• 
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of  their  expression  ;  near  them  were  the  camels, 
in  their   meek   and   paiieni   attitudes   of  repose. 

The  savage  and  dimly-i' '      ■  ■  -v  around, 

harmoniaed  in  a  sltangr  aier  with 

.1...  1...I..  ,.  ,„„  .,,,-i,]rc  w ;,  the  only 

:  of  the  shaggy  lainatisk,  con- 

,  il  feature  in  liie  whole.     The 

^ts  ot   Kuropo   might  have  envied  us  the 

'•  of  sueh   B  sight.     Ui>on   me    the  eflect 

cl  was  exactly  that    "jocund   and  boon" 

n   which   I    recollect  as  having  been  de- 

:.1ilJ   by    a   young    Frenchman    whose    travels 

rined  part  of  my  boyish  reading.     Not  having 

!.il>orde's  splendid  work  at  the  time  of  my 

,  I  wa-t  not  then  aware  that  the  power  of 

■'       • '   —  -••■-"'"11  is  held  to  be  char- 

.     Ill  ronlradiction, 

i  was  informed  afler- 

u  of  my  companions,  a  man  of  higlily- 

ci),  iid,  that  the  emotions  experienced  by 

him  on  the  occasion,  and  which  he  considered  to 
bo  alone  appropriate,  were  those  of  a  wild  inex- 
pressible melancholy.  Labordc,  I  believe,  haa 
remarked  on  similar  instances  which  came  within 
his  own  knowledge,  of  contrary  eflects  being  pro- 
duced on  diflereiit  minds  by  the  same  scenery  ;  and 
the  subject  is  certainly  a  curious  one.  As  for  me, 
in  addition  to  the  "jocund  and  boon"  sensation 
which  I  have  mentioned,  there  soon  rose  another 
of  a  different  kind.     1    fell  in   a  more    profound 

rmir  ihun  ever  I  had  done  before  my  historical 

-hip  to  the  past  ages  of  the  world,  to  those 
;  Israelites  wending  through  this  same  wil- 
derness, and  bearing  on,  within  the  bosom  of  their 
singular  economy,  a  load  of  blessings  for  all  man- 
kind. Here  was  I  on  the  ground  which  they  had 
trodden,  and  under  the  same  sky  which  had  cano- 
pied them,  without,  it  is  true,  the  pillar  of  fire  by 
night,  but  not  without  the  presence  of  Him  who 
led  them  in  all  their  wanderings,  and  bore  with  all 
their  perverseness. 

The  moon  rose  about  eleven  o'clock ;  and, 
greatly  refreshed  by  our  short  repose,  we  recom- 
menced our  journey,  having  previously,  however, 
had  recourse  to  the  never-failing  cofl'ee.  After  a 
few  hours  of  travel,  day  dawned  upon  us  as  we 
were  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  stony  plain  ; 
after  traversing  which,  we  entered  the  mountain 
ravines  which  lay  beyond  it.  These  icaddics  or 
water-courses  vary  in  breadth  from  twenty  to 
eighty  yards,  and  though  dry  at  the  period  of  our 
journey,  presented  the  appearance  of  having  re- 
ecnlly  been   filled  with  water.     I  was  informed. 


.11  ravine*  fonoed  in  the  rhalky  soil  |  however,  that  it  is  only  after  the  melting  of  unu- 


ini!   wnri!   entering  another  water- 
Ahich  lay  an  ext' 
on.     Hy  theadM 
>  a  halt,  until  the  moon 
■  nfr  our  m!itlTi»«*/»«.  hlnn- 


■poa  ••> 


issU  biisw,  uf  iIm  latlua  imy. 


s  on  the  hills  that  they  exhibit 

stream — a   circumstance  which 

,  iinrc  in  five  years.     If  enihaiik- 

ments  of  masonry,  such  as  are  raised   in  India, 

were  built  across  these  waddies,  perhaps  few  parts 

r  the  world   would   excel   this   in    fertility,   for 

■  li<>rever   the  slightest  moisture  can   lodge,   the 

'    is  seen   throwing    forth  vegetation.     To 

1  soil  by  pulverizinir  the  rnrk,  and  to  secure 

'    '        'iiiiion  of  water 

lie  works  of  no 

.  .    ni'i  ii  occurred  to  us, 

•ypt  had  visited  Sinai,  the 

,'   \v    tiTr^ti.rv   111    hifs  lloinin- 

'I. 

'in  of 

bitter  and  aromatic  herbs,  which  atlurd  nuurish- 

ment  lo  the  camel,  and  which  at  times  exhale  a 

I  pleasing  iwrfume ;  and  these,  together  with  the 
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wiry-Inaved  tnmnrink  or  liMlsrd-cyprrss,  and  an 
occaaional    palm-trpc,    g\io   a   touch    of    oriental 
character  to  the  »ccncrv  '  ling  from 

the   ncciiracy  of  the    p.  n    of  the 

•acred  narrative — "  a  wi^i.   ...... ...n;  .» ...lerneM." 

Perliaps  of  all  llie  \vad(lie«  on  the  wav  to  Sinai, 
none  impresses  the  traveller  more  than  thai  called 
Wiiilih/  llaltronn,  or  the  Valley  of  the  Hebrews; 
though  why  it  should  have  received  this  name, 
rather  than  any  other  of  the  ravines  through  which 
the  Kelirews  must  have  passed,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conjecture.  We  halted  here,  and  look  hreakfast 
under  a  little  projection  of  the  rock  which  hounds 
one  of  its  sides.  But  for  a  streamlet  which 
trickled  its  feeble  way  through  gravel  and  rushes, 
wild  cypresses,  and  a  meagre  sprinkling  of  date 
palms,  and  which  raised  some  of  the  sweeter 
home-feelings,  this  ravine  would  have  outrivalled 
nil  the  others  for  sublimity  and  solemn  grandeur. 
The  Scriptural  expression — "a  waste  howling 
wilderness" — characterizes,  as  exactly  as  lan- 
guage can,  the  style  of  the  scenery  of  these  wad- 
dies  all  along  the  route  to  Sinai ;  but  one  must 
have  been  there — one  must  have  seen  the  ragged, 
shattered,  and  splintery  pinnacles  of  bare  red  rock 
frowning  above,  and  literally  lislnieH  to  the  un- 
broken silence  of  the  waste  below,  before  one  can 
understand  the  full  force  of  the  description.  Never 
before  had  I  experienced  to  such  a  degree  that 
fulness  and  almost  sickness  of  emotion  which,  in 
the  common  phrase  of  authors,  defies  the  power 
of  language  to  express  it.  Not  only  did  lan- 
guage appear  too  feeble  ;  the  very  habit  of  speech 
seemed,  for  the  time,  an  imperfection  which  be- 
longed only  to  a  low  condition  of  being.  In  his 
more  glorious  moments,  a  poet  might  rise  to  a  level 
with  the  spirit  of  the  mountain  scenery  of  Europe  ; 
but  hero  the  highest  powers  of  description  would 
have  been  unavailing. 

In  the  haunts  of  men,  morning,  mid-day,  and 
evening  arc  distinguished  by  their  appropriate 
incidents  ;  but  in  the  desert,  the  progress  of  time 
is  measured  only  by  the  great  horologe  of  nature. 
There  are  three  distinct  aspects  of  earth  and  sky 
in  the  wilderness.  At  one  time  the  traveller 
guzes  with  delight  upon  the  mountain  lops  as  they 
begin  to  be  pencilled  out  by  the  rays,  and  to  sep- 
arate themselves  from  the  heavy  masses  beneath  ; 
he  inhales  delicious  refreshment  from  the  cool 
bland  winds,  fragrant  with  scent  from  the  scattered 
shrublels  ;  and  hies  him  onwards,  as  if  motion 
were  enjoyment.  This  is  morning.  Hut  soon 
mid-day  approaches,  and  the  traveller  begins  to 
droop  under  the  glare  of  the  angry  sun,  which 
looks  down  upon  him  like  a  great  bloodshot  eye. 
Hemmed  in  between  the  piles  which  rise  on  both 
sides,  and,  as  it  were,  sternly  prescribe  his  path, 
he  sinks  under  an  aching  sensation  of  fatigue  ;  his 
eye  drinks  in  molten  fire  from  the  burning  sands, 
and  finds  no  relief  in  turning  to  the  rocky  boun- 
dary ;  he  is  fain  to  seek  rest  on  every  spot  of 
scanty  herbage,  and  his  soul  and  body  are  occupied 
in  one  single  feeling,  an  intense  longing  for  the 
evening.  At  last  it  comes  ;  and  who  shall  describe 
the  night  of  the  desert,  whether  with  the  light  of 
the  moon  or  with  ihat  of  the  stars?  O  how"  beau- 
tiful is  moonlight  here  !  Streaming  down  in  a 
silvery  flood,  it  bathes  the  barrenness  around  in 
soft  and  gentle  radiance.  Night  in  every  land  is 
the  season  for  the  heart  to  speak  ;  but  nowhere  so 
peculiarly  so  as  here,  where  man  roams  a  house- 
less wanderer  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven, 
with  the  silent  stars  looking  meekly  down  upon 


him.     An  eastern  night  is  truly  glorious ;  and  I 

am   strongly  of  opinion  that  the   pictures  of  this 

'    '      world  which   I   have   seen,  have   all 

under  the  influence  of  its  mellowing 

\\  11.    11-1  N   . 

Anxious  to  press  on,  wo  did  not  hall  till  lato  in 
the  afternoon,  when  "<"  '.''I'  uliK-b  had  for 
several   hours  been   :r  it    us   to  a 

petty  nook,  where  wi-   i  .i:iin  during 

the   night.     Although   wo   should    have  scarcely 
thought  of  dignifying  the  little  declivity  with  the 
name  of  a  ravine,  we  found  that    ■ 
designation  of  llWrfy  Samfira :  r  i 

and  alley  of  this  lhinly-pco| '  ,  la  kiio«u 

by  .n  distinct  name  t»  its  w:ii  ibilant*. 

May  fiM. — We  arose  wiiii  aiu  riiy,  and  felt 
braced  for  our  journey,  as  well  by  the  cold,  whirli 

had   increased  very  p,.r..  ■..mi,-  ^ „.,,  i..:ivihK 

the  coast,  as   by  our  it  of 

Sinai.     Quilling  an  t\  iv  .n 

right  angles  to  Wnildy  Samttra,  we  ci,' 
some  hours'  travelling,  a  mountain-p:> 
brown  rock,  differing  from  such  as  wo  havi.  already 
seen  in  this,  that  the  water-channel  which  ran 
through  it,  instead  of  occupying  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  pass,  was  not  more  than  twelve  feet  broad, 
while  the  breadth  of  the  pass  between  the  ranges 
was  at  least  three  hundred  yards.  Aware  that, 
after  we  had  entered  this  pass,  Sinai  could  not  be 
far  distant,  I  dismounted,  with  the  view  of  hasten- 
ing forward  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  that  at 
which  the  broken  nature  of  the  ground  perroilted 
the  dromedary  to  advance.  Full  of  excilemeol, 
and  prepared  by  the  descriptions  of  certain  travel- 
lers to  expect  a  sight  of  the  most  unusual  and 
impressive  kind,  I  had  reached  a  slight  elevation 
on  the  borders  of  an  oval  shaped  plain  of  consid- 
erable extent,  when  one  of  the  Arabs  exclaimed, 
"Giblxl  Moosa"  (Mountain  of  Moses) — the  name 
given  to  Sinai.  Our  disappointment  was  extreme. 
We  looked  in  vain  for  some  awful,  isolated  moun- 
tain, such  as  we  had  supposed  Sinai  to  be.  All 
that  we  saw  was  the  fore-mentioned  oval-shaped 
plain,  bounded  on  the  right  and  left  by  a  chain  of 
vast  mounds  of  stone,  or  rounded  hills,  ijuite  dif- 
ferent in  character  from  the  other  broken  ranges. 
Opposite  to  us,  separated  from  the  plain  by  a  shal- 
low water-course,  which  wound  half  round  its 
base,  and  disjoined  from  the  range  on  both  sides — 
more,  however,  on  the  right  than  on  the  left — w  as 
a  mountain,  seemingly  about  three  hundred  feet 
high.  This  was  the  mountain  the  sight  of  which 
had  drawn  forth  the  exclamation  of  the  Arab  ^■■ 
Catharine's,  with  its  famous  convent,*  I 
which,  and  concealed  from  us  as  yet,  lay  " 
proper.  The  convent,  as  seen  from  wb.  r 
stood,  presented  an  appearance  the  very  ri  ^ 
of  imposing;  indeed  the  whole  scene  was  disnp- 
pointing  to  our  excited  imaginations.  Was  thix 
the  plain  through  which  the  Israelites  had  p.i«.si  .1 
when  about  to  receive  the  law?  Was  thai  li.i' 
mountain  where,  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights, 
Moses  had  remained  bicl  from  the  people,  amid 
incessant  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  constant 
smoke  ascending  from  it,  like  the  smoke  of  a  fur- 
nace, and  the  mysterious  intermitting  blasts  of  a 
trumpet,  exceedingly  loud  t  Such,  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  were  our  reflections  ;  and  we  all  agreed, 
both  then  and  afterwards,  that  we  had  seen  ini>iHi- 
tains  far  more  sublime.     We  forgot,  in  the  inmuv 

*  The  ciinvcnt  of  St.  Catharine's,  at  Sinai,  was  founded, 
according  to  tradition,  by  Helena,  mother  of  the  Emperor 
Constaniiiie,  in  the  fourth  century. 
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:ruii|{  must  hare  bit:n  the 
leil  mpn  to  renounce  the 
tT'  in  »uch  a  dreary  and  for- 

bii'  t  at  the  lunnastcry  of  St. 

Calharinc  s. 

Tb«  worthy  fathers  had  descried  lu  at  a  dis- 
tar^- ■-■•'■  •';•'  aid  of  th  -  •  ';.?»,  and  were 
qti  1,  not  to  o|'  (s  for  iis — for 

Iha: ....-  way  in  wh., ..  ..  .;,...s  arc  admitlcd 

iolo  the  monastery  of  Mount  Siiiai — hut  to  hoist 
■■  op  hy  a  windlass,  into  what  may  be  dcsrrihed 
u  an  OT«rhancin([  window, or  a  balcony  without  a 
floor  to  il.  A  rope  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm  is 
lowerad,  the  loop  at  the  end  of  which  beini;  placed 
niHh>r  lh«>  prrson  to  be  raised,  in  the  manner  of  a 
•wi  ■  .  he  gires  a  sitrnal  to  those  above, 

wl  n   up  accordinirly.     In  this  manner 

we  soon  '  into  the  monastery, 

•ernnit"..  One    cannot    help 

iWokiiip  ■    idfd  to  secure 

llwpltc'  '.  is  sonii'whai 

IBwAeic:.:  .  name  of  iho 

P«»|i»  U  an  If,  lio«evcr,  the' 

daai^  of  the  i  ■(  entry  be  in  create  ' 

aa  impremion  on  tisiioni,  one  can  pardon  the 
haiinl'M  trirk  for  it«  siirrcM  There  was,  in  fact, 
*"'  lip  some  thirty 

or  '  ._'  into  a  cun- 

o"'  .1  iiiiniber  of  good- 
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may  ^luy  a  whole  Hook  of 

,,.._ „ .  .  liuosc,  and  the  carcases  will 

be  hoisted  in  for  your  use.  As  (lie  ^oala  of  .'^inat 
are  reared  on  aioinatic  herbs  and  grasses,  their 
flesh  Burpass<-s  the  fiiu'81  vcniMin  in  flavor.  Sheep 
and  cows  are  not  procurable  in  this  part  of  Arabia. 
The  monks  themselvo*  live  for  the  most  part  ou 
ti><h  niul  TC);etables.  Having  fortunately  been  in- 
■  1,  before  setting  out  from  Tor,  of  tlieir 
'/(  for  the  former  article  of  diet,  wo  had 
hrnn;:tit  six  baskets-full  as  a  present  for  them. 
Not  having  boon  salte<l  or  prepared  for  the  journey, 
they  had  certainly  not  bi.'eu  improved  by  iheir 
carnage  through  the  wilderness;  our  dragoman, 
1i,,\i.>.  r  infnri!ii-d  US  that  a  slijjhl,  or  even  a  con- 
iif  taint,  would  not  prevent  them 
iv  relished  by  the  fathers.  Il  was 
a  severe  lust  with  them  at  tlie  period  of  our  arri- 
val ;  and  it  was  provoking  to  think  that  two  days 
more  must  elapse  before  our  fish  could  be  tasted. 
It  is  expected  at  the  inonaslory  lliat  you  (>ay  for 
whatever  you  require,  with  the  exception  of  bread 
and  water,  which  are  regarded  as  free  to  all 
comers.  In  the  English  hpiril,  we  first  insisted 
upon  defraying  all  our  po^8il)le  expenw'S,  after 
which  we  exhihiied  our  present  of  fish.  The  dis- 
oi|iline  of  the  monastery  is  very  rigid  ;  and  at 
whatever  hour  of  the  night  you  may  awake,  the 
same  incessant  heart-breaking  chant  assails  your 
ear. 

And  now  let  us  take  a  view  of  the  interior  of 
the  moua.stcry.  From  the  varanda  or  balcony  of 
our  quarters,  wc  were  bewildered  by  seeing,  piled 
up  along  the  inside  of  the  heavy  walls  of  the  quad- 
rangle, an  endless  series  of  little  lodges,  almost 
like  children's  card-houses.  As  we  looked  at  this 
jumble  of  little  cells,  we  could  hardly  help  think- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  incongruity  of  such  aa 
idea  with  the  locality,  how  ndinirably  ihe  borders 
of  ihe  quadranule  were  euiti^d  for  a  game  of  "  hide 
and  seek."  Bcconiing  at  length  familiar  with  the 
appearance  of  these  liltle  tenements,  we  turned 
our  eyes  to  the  more  important  buildines  which 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  enclosure — ihe  church  of 
Justinian,  or  Ooslimatiooi,  as  iho  monks  c.ill  him, 
and  the  mosque,  which,  to  gratify  the  Mahoine- 
tuns,  is, singularly  enough,  allowed  to  exist  within 
the  monastery  walls.     Continuing  the     '  !I 

the  eye  rested  on  the  bare  and  verdun  !■ 
of  dusky  shitlorod  rock  which  surruuml  mr  lon- 
vent  like  a  rampart,  the  elTict  was  peculiar.  The 
walls  of  the  nionaslery,  by  hiding  the  more  adja- 
cent cnmiid  from  the  view,  produced  the  im- 
pression that  you  were  in  the  bottom  of  a  crater, 
of  which  the  mountains  round  you  were  Ihe  sides. 
Few  siluailons  could  have  been  8olc<:led  better 
suiu-d  for  the  pnrpos4-8  of  sclf-morlification  ;  and 
the  prdlonged  endurance  of  such  a  place  must  be 

v  painful.     The  fathers  consider  resi- 

^  convent  a  hard  service,  and  are  glad 
it  for  that  of  Cairo  when  they  can. 

I  onsidered,   however,  lliey  arc  a  won- 

\   I'M!  i-rful   set  of  men :  and    they  seemed 

1  to  do  all  they  could   lo  amuse  us.     We 

!    '"v  in  finding  in  tliejr  niimlier  a  vencr- 

iil  who  had  been  a  iiiirchant  in  lien- 

'I  visited  many  paris  of  India,  but  had 
i<  jenglh,  for  some  oausi:  or  other,  retired  from  Ihe 
»orld,  and  come  lo  end  his  days  at  Mount  Sinai. 
This  person  allachod  hlniM-lf  to  us  during  our 
Slav,  and  was  of  essential  service  in  pointing  out 
and  explaining  mucli  thai  was  curious  about  the 
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nonastery.    Alihougli  li"  >.r„e.:u,.,\  u.  i,,i,.  :,(,. 
jurcd   all  inlerehl  in  tli 
Mlceii,  and  even  lo  Ih-  vm 

relations  ho  had  left  in  iiindoaisn,  I  did  noi  tail  to 
perceive,  that  to  ii|»'ak  a  languai^e  which  hix 
ton);uo  had  long  disused,  but  which  was  still 
familiar  to  his  heurt,  gave  him  pleasure;  indetnl, 
all  the  while  I  coniinued  addretisiiif;  him  in  that 
lanKungR,    which    had    perha|i!<   in    bygnno   days 

altered  his  ti  i  '  tions,  his  eye  seemed  to 

ny,  no  less   \  i  the  voices  of  the  Hindoo 

•hopkeepers  1  .....  . .. ,...i.,  met  with  in  Mocha  :  "  0 

speak  to  us  once  again  in  that  dear  Hindoostaneo, 
for  we  do  love  to  hear  it !" 

On  the  day  after  our  arrival,  wo  were  taken  lo 
inspect  whatever  was  considered  worth  allenlion 
in  the  inoiiastury.     We  passed  through  the  church 
built   by  Justinian.    The  exterior   mipressed   us 
with  the  idea  of  groat  antiquity,  but  possessed  no 
title  to  the  praise  of  architectural  beauty,  resem- 
bling avast  powder-magazine  rather  than  a  church. 
The  interior  has  also  a  very  ancient  appearance, 
but  little  more  can  be  said  for  it,  and  the  traveller 
who  seeks  gnlifieation   in  the  sight  of  beautiful 
paintings   or   superb   furniture,    would    be   disap- 
pointed here.     There  are,  it  is  true,  silver  candle- 
sticks at  least  seven  feet  high,  but  their  size  and 
their  value  are  their  greatest  recommendations,  the 
workmanship  being  rude  enough.     The  paintings 
on   the  roof  and  walls  are  the  veriest  daubs  that 
ever  issued   from   a  brush.     The  mosaic  of  the 
church  is  simple,  and,  allhongb  in  excellent  pres- 
ervation, appears  to  be  coeval  with  its  foundation. 
After  surveying  the  church  itself,  we  were  con- 
ducted  into  a  spacious  recess   at   its  farther  ex- 
tremity, where,  besides  the  marble  chest  or  sarco- 
phagus  in    which    the   incorrupled    body    of   St. 
Catharine  is  said  to  repose,  we  were  shown   the 
exact  spot  where  Moses  belu-Kl  the  Burning  Bush. 
Here,   in  the   spirit,   or  rather   according  to  the 
letter,  of  the  sacred  narrative,  wo  were  required  to 
take  off  our  shoes  before  we  made  our  approach. 
Nor  was  the  penance  in  the  slightest  degree  incon- 
venient,  for  the   passage  was   covered  with    rich 
Syrian  carpet.     A  lamp  is  kept  constantly  burning 
wiihin   the    shrine,  casting  a  dim  religious  light 
through  the  gloom  of  the  holy  recess.     The  outer 
coating  of  the  shrine  consisls  entirely  of  splendid 
silver  plale-s,  a  minute  description  of  which  would 
occupy  several  pages.     Standing  looking  at  them, 
I  could   not  refrain  from  relleeting  <ui  the  gross- 
ness,  albeit  the  naturalness,  of  tlial  taste  which, 
instead  of  leaving  a  spot  .so  sacred  in  our  associ- 
ations in  its  primeval  stale,  a  patch  of  ground  on  a 
barren   hill-side,  with   the  free   winds  of  heaven 
blowing  over  it,  could  think  of  walling  it  in,  and 
roofing  it  over,  and  covering  it  wilh  Syrian  carpet, 
and  hesilvering  and  beslubbering  it  vvith  such  in- 
door attentions. 

Before  leaving  the  church  of  Justinian,  I  in- 
spected the  splendid  curtain  of  tapestry  said  to 
have  been  worked  by  the  fingers  of  St.  Catharine 
herself,  and  which  certainly,  if  she  worked  the 
whole  of  it,  does  credit  to  her  patience,  as  well  as 
to  the  forbearance  of  time.  It  is  a  rich  web  of 
crimson  silk,  about  twenty  feet  long  and  ten  broad, 
wrought  with  a  skill  which  few  ladies  of  the  pres- 
ent age  could  emulate.  The  figures  are  em- 
broidered of  silk,  plentifully  intermixed  with  the 
richest  gold  twist,  and  represent  scenes  from  the 
Scripture  history — p.alm-covered  landscapes,  men 
and  women  in  Oriental  costume,  and  flocks  and 
herds,  among  which  the  camel  is  always  a  con- 


nlc,  for  ten  thousand  pounds  id 

i!  rope. 

Outside  tlie  church  of  Justinian  werr  shown  to 
us,  growing  in  a  smnll  bed  of  earth,  three  or  four 


reputed  lini 
no  very  thr 


lilts  of  the  I' 
inn.      It  «l! 


-h,  in 
tha 


nil  III'  1 


ing  Bush  had  nu; 

rare  plant  in  the  .: 

bt-rry  in  its  leaf,  so  iiineli 

not  help  inquiring  if  it  prodi  i 

which  would  have  agreed  belter  »iih  my  fancy  on 
the  subject  was  a  small  scroggy  one,  bearing  • 
pretty  nut  diminutive  pink  (lower,  and  whose 
branches  arc  so  thick  and  close,  that,  if  rnrefully 
cultivated,  it  could   be   shaped  ii  ■  v  the 

pruning  shears.     ,So  hardy  is  thi-  ;tant 

of  the  desert,  that  it  grows  plriiiiiiii  y  iMn  on 
Mount  Sinai,  which  also  exhibi',:t  patches  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  aromatic  herbage,  including  a  species 
of  thyme  with  larger  leaves  than  that  of  Eng- 
land. 

Having  made  the  tour  of  the  interior  of  the 
monastery,  we  were   prepared    lo  ascend   Mount 
Sinai  proper.     We  were  first  ushered  out  of  the 
monastery  into  the  garden,  through  a  low  subtei^ 
raneous   passage   defended   by  two  massive   iron 
gates,  either   of  which  was   capable   of  resisting 
anything  but  artillery.     The   venerable   superior 
himself  opened  these  gates,  and  led  ns  into  the 
gardens — a  sort  of  terrace  about  fifteen  ''-  •    '    -^ 
the  level  of  the   ground  outside,   and 
abundance    of  fruit-trees,   es|>ecially    | 
almonds.     Rosemary  and   similar   herl- 
perfection  here  ;  vegetables  vere  not  u 
but   we   were  told  they  sre   produced  in  great 
plenty. 

From  a  door  in  the  wall  of  the  garden  we  were 
required  to  let  ourselves  down,  by  taking  bold  ofs 
rope,  and  walking  down  the  wall  backwards^s 
ta.sk  of  no  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  roughness 
of  the  masonry.      We  were  now  fairly  l)eyond  the 

iireeinets  of  the  monastery,  and  the  ascent  Wgan. 
t  was  greatly  facilitated  by  a  sort  of  rough  stair 
of  large  stones,  for  which  pilgrims  are  said  In  be 
indebted  to  the  piety  of  the  F.mpress  Helena.  For 
my  part,  however,  1  saw  no  difficulty  in  the  ascent 
of  Mount  Sinai  sufficient  lo  prevent  any  youthful 
lady,  with  a  loving  heart,  and  8  stalwart  arm  lo 
lean  upon,  from  accomplishing  it.  An  hour's 
walk  brought  us  to  a  small  flat  or  landing-p|.ice, 
where  we  refreshed  ourselves  at  a  well  of  excellent 
water.     From  this  a  winding-path  '  to  a 

second    landing-place,    where,  be-  v    of 

water,  there  was  soil  enough  to  Innn  a  I'lirden, 
had  the  monks  so  chosen.  The  only  thing,  how- 
ever, which  we  found  growing  here  was  a  large 
and  beautiful  cypress-iree.  (hi  this  part  of  the 
mountain  is  an  ancient  chapel,  of  no  great  site, 
and  of  as  simple  architecture  as  the  church  of  Jus- 
tinian. This  chapel,  our  guides  informed  e.s,  was 
erected  over  the  burial-place  of  the  prophet  Flisha ; 
but  as  we  have  no  account  of  Elisha's  having  ever 
visited  Sinai,  and  as  we  arc  told  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Kines  that  he  was 
buried  in  Palestine,  this  must  '         '  i:ike. 

Possibly  the  purjmse  of  the  c  '.cen 

to  commemorate   the  scene  in  im.   luc  ni  i.usha's. 
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A   JOCSNST  TO 


or,   Rhiih,   raoorded   in   the  niootcenth 

of  th<*  Ant  book  of  Kiniri ;  although  the 

)  of  kll  appatnuMe  of  a  cave  near  the  spot 

iMoi  to  ladioue  that,  tma  under  this  *up- 

•mMo«,   the  foonder  bad   8xed  on   tin-   wnm.!  i 
beUity.    Coalinuing  oar  aaeent  (t 
koriModofthiaehaiMl,  we  camr  t' 
of  mtf*  raaeniMinK  ih'  >  ii>  a  ixUvr 

Hale  of  pTTSTTTation       \  'i"i^.  we  were 

loll  iliat    .  -^iiiai. 

Mmdi  ly  men- 

tioMd,  uiK>t  >r,  being 

oooeMled  bv  of  St. 

CtekuiM'a.     i »'  '"- 

tw«w  tha  color  ' 
Staiawl  thst  "• 

tiae't— «  av  !  all  the 

Mora  DOtieeat  .  <>  "(  the 

two  moanuins  ;  ao  eloae,  indeed,  aa  only  to  be 
wqmaaed  by  the  word  contact.  The  stone  of  St. 
Catharine'a  la  the  aatne  porphyry-colored  granite 
which  appoara  to  compoae  almost  all  the  ranges 
of  lh«  dsaert ;  the  stone  of  Sinai,  on  the  other 
kaad,  whatever  be  ita  composition,  is  of  a  dirty 
while  and  grey  color,  with  a  thin  blaok  or  brown 
acarf,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  weather.  In 
thia  appearance  oor  imaginations  tried  to  find  evi- 
Jonr«i  of  the  great  elemental  warfare  recorded  in 
IIm  iar  I  ml  bonX«  -  )<iii  imlrsa  ill  i)ii'  whiteness  of 
tba  aammit,  '  to  have 

beea  iheeffi-.  uf  fire  on 

parph3rry-«olored  grmnite,  we  could  not  find  traces 
ao  palpable  aa  we  deaired.  Sinai  rises  like  a  vast 
tower  from  the  plain,  and  is  a  more  roundly-shaped 
eminence  than  u  common  in  this  region.  Creep- 
ing eloae  to  the  brink  of  the  prceipice,  on  the  side 
oppoaite  to  that  by  which  we  had  ascended,  I 
faaed  downward,  not  without  feelings  of  dread,  as 
the  wind  awept  over  me  in  sufficient  force  to  carry 
me  away.  On  th-  ■■''•  •'■'■  mountain  is  not  de- 
void of  sublimity.  ^>  ^er,  is  not  increased 
by  the  small  chrij  on  the  spot.  The 
pUa  at  the  foot  Sitiai  is  of  greater 
extent  than  the  i  ,  i  one  mentioned  as 
stretching  out  before  ^^t.  Catharine's ;  and,  con- 
trary to  the  assertions  of  rnmr.  i«,  with  the  small 
Ulla which  bound  :'  .-recourse 
to  the  opinion,  thn-.  Iiave  been 
brought  about  in  tlu.i  lucalily  by  cunvubions  which 
have  happened  suhsoijut-ntly  to  the  period  referred 
to  by  the  aaered  historian,)  quite  large  enough  to 
have  aflbrded  eoeamping  room  to  the  Israelites 
while  the  law  was  being  delivered.  However, 
we  are  not  bound  to  consider  this  mountain  the 

IrU*"   ??iri;ii      nltlii.ilc'K   id. -re    ^ri-MiH    tii    Im-   lilll**   riK>m 

for  11  in 

th.  _           a  its 

baae,  which  soiiie  are  disposed  to  think  is  more 
•olitied  to  the  hnnnr. 

The  I  from  the 

lop  of  ^'  -  Ion  haiy 


'lashes  of 
.  .'jws  under 

tmc  in  thr  prospect, 

■   rent 

wt- 


-■'  '-vt  to  us  the  spot  where 
Ml  tables  of  stmie,  and 
iiril  by 

Mlfit- 


Ak  wcri'  sill'! 


wsbad  ■rj'ii 
A  vast  extri 
tka  akadoweU  ^, , 
•MMdHkatiMai. 

k  M*  of  adainaiit .  r 
tkehai 
Aft.r 
wvpteparad 


ed  aa  n-  — •■- 
Moses 

also  tl..    ,  . 
Aaron  aiul  ! 

iir.'  (if  .\ni:ii  1,  we 

il   a  path   Irotjiiiu  ruuiul  that  ol   fSl.  C'alha- 

;iriil  lirn-  \vc  saw  well-cultivated  olivc-gar- 

'  1  the  runvent ;  also  a  huge  stone, 

\  uirmcd  was  llic  very  ri«'k  out  of 

w  .'lit  water.     It  is  a  weiilhcr- 

r  UMi  feel  high  and  six  liro.-id, 

\  -  lunf  been   detached   from  the 

nve.    According  to  the  scriiilural 

.,.i..l..    ttw.     r.icl-     ..nlv    tviic.  liiit 


Inlic,  will  In?  app.^rent  to  every  one. 

F'rom  Moses'  Rock  we  were  led  to  the  place 
where  the  Israelites  worshipped  the  golden  calf — 
the  spot  being  marked  by  a  liolt'  dug  into  the  rock 
immediately  in  front  of  St.  Catharine's,  partly  filled 
with  rubbish,  in  token  of  abhorrence  for  the  idola- 
try of  which  il  had  tM-en  the  scene.  Close  to  thia 
locality  we  saw  an  i'nc;unpment  of  Arabs,  misera- 
bly poor  in  their  appearance,  but  v  ■'•■  ' herds 

of  goats — the  .\rab's  wealtli — br(i\'^  ;liem. 

It  is  quite  a  '""I.,  i,.  !.<>rceive  hou  :: •  ii  can 

live  under  •  '  tents  of  black  goals'  hair 

during  the  .-:  niter. 

Our  walk  ended,  we  reentered  the  monastery  bv 
the  same  route  as  we  had  used  for  our  exit.  A 
few  curiosities  still  remained  to  bo  seen.  In  the 
library,  the  superior  showed  us  a  manuscript  Creek 
New  Teslamenl,  said  to  have  been  written  by  a 
young  lady  in  the  fifth  century  ;  and  a  surpassingly 
beautiful  piece  of  caligraphy  it  was.  VVe  were 
shown  also  a  paper  jniqiorling  to  be  a  copy  of  the 
finnan  granted  by  Mahomet  to  the  monastery,  the 
original,  on  which  the  prophet,  who  could  not 
write,  had  stamped  the  impression  of  lii-  liaml. 
covtTf^d  with  ink,  by  way  of  signature.  I 
taken  away  by  one  of  the  sultans,  wlm 
too  precious  to  be  left  with  the  monks.  'I'he  pa|>cr 
which  we  saw  bore  the  delineation  of  the  back  of  a 
hand,  and  appeared  to  be  a  copy  of  a  copy,  made 
expressly  to  bear  handling. 

And  now  came  the  time  when  wo  must  quit  this 
wonderful  place.  We  partwl  with  friendly  regret 
from  our  kind-hearted  entertainers,  to  whom  wc 
kept  waving  kisses  with  our  hands  while  we  re- 
mained in  sight.  Tndcr  the  monastery  walls  we 
found  a  vast  poji.tr  of  Arabs,  who  offercil  us  rock 

,.,>..f-,l.,    ..,,,1   r,.,l»  r.^.MiKlHiir  Ii:i7.1    fur  s:ili  nis- 


which  we  had  formerly  passed.    Wr  hml  :iii  njipor- 
lunity.lieforc  leaving  the  neighlKirhocMl  of  the  mon- 
astery, of  obsrning  the  exce«?ding  hardness  of  the 
granite  of  which  the  desert  ridges  arc  composed. 
Some  Greeks  and  Arabs  in  the  s<^rvice  of  the  mon- 
astery were  at  work,  shaping   hhicks  of  it  into 
'  '  mined    their    tools,    and 

'.  the  operation.    I  may 
>..  a.  1.-.  ih.ii  xMiiM'i  iiiii  monasterv  •'■■"  •""""", 
.  and   almost   evrry  iinplemi'nt   i  'i 

......;   human   lalnir  in  a  rude   state  i'  ^• 

From  the  date  the  monks  manufacture  a  spirit 
which,  when  tiiicture<l  with  the  juice  of  the  south- 
ernwood, which  grows  profiiwly  in  the  desert,  is 
called  aifua  anlmle — a  name,  however,  which  it 
scnrcely  deserves.  The  southernwood  and  other 
aromatic  herbs  of  tlic  desert  poaeess  the  property 
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freBliiii^ 

Miidi  I 
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that,  ill  all  nu  i.; 

the  mo«t  pi'iiiiiiir  ikiIui-ik'm — lli  li 

Ijorcl  ('hi'McrfiHd  dcrmcs  b«  "  :i 

The  frreok  inliahitaiils  of  Iho  poninmila  likrwiae, 

both    lav  and    rlrTtml.  mrrit   r(]ml    prnisr.     Tho 

drr  rtmont; 

thfv  ,  .ifihi'ir 

flocks;  and  ilirir  nioi 

Tha  inoiiUa  of  Sinai  I 

nesa  ;  of  tliis,  Iiowovit,  I  saw  no  cvm.  nri',     i  ii  mil;ii 

not  rich,  tlii-v  are  not  servile  or  rriii;jin(r.     The 

free-will  "'' -  "hiph  flow  to  iho  monastery  from 

Kurope,  Mth    a  small    reveime    arisint; 

from  the  :  .  ...  :r  dates,  and  of  the  spirit  which 
they  manufacture  from  them,  8up|iort  them  with 
decency,  and  enable  them  lo  show  innch  kindness 
to  their  poorer  brethren,  and  to  the  Arab  popula- 
tion. 


(Mrt.  Child'*  lgtt«r  Itom  New  York  to  ilw  BoMon  Coarierl 
FORCE    OF   KINDNESS. 

A  Niw  State  Prison  is  being  built  near  Platta- 
burfr,  fur  the  purpose  of  employing  convicts  in  the 
iron  mines.  When  this  project  was  first  under- 
taken, the  men  prisoners  at  Sing  Sing  were 
called  together  and  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
enterprise. 

They  were  told  that  the  labor  of  quarrying 
stone,  feUing  timber,  Sic,  would  be  very  severe  ; 
that  their  condition  would  render  it  necessary  for 
them  to  travel  chained,  and  work  chained.  Those 
who  were  willing  to  encounter  these  hardships, 
were  requested  to  ludd  up  their  hands.  The  plan 
was  ailojited  in  or<icr  to  secure  laborers  of  stoutest 
heart,  and  those  who  were  the  least  averse  to  the 
proposed  task.  Hut  as  the  prisoners  listened,  a 
vision  of  iho  broad  blue  heavens  looked  on  them 
kindly,  and  the  green  boughs  of  the  forest  beck- 
oned cheerfully.  The  absence  of  enclosing  walls 
was  incitement  strong  enough  for  any  amount  of 
toil ;  and  they  all  held  up  their  hands.  As  it  was 
impoasiblo  to  take  them  all,  the  necessary  number 
W.1S  chosen  from  those  most  likely  to  endure 
fatigue.  Their  place  of  destination  contained  no 
building  more  secure  than  a  wooden  shantee. 
They  were  chained  to  the  floor  during  the  night, 
and  through  ilie  day  they  worked  in  iron  fetters. 
But  there  are  stronger  bands  than  these.  Mr. 
Cook,  their  superiniciidant,  treated  them  like  a 
brother.  Rationally  and  kindly  he  explained  to 
them  that  none  of  the  restraints  imposed  on  them 
were  from  vindictive  motives ;  and  he  sincerely 
desired  to  do  them  good,  and  would  gladly  enlarge 
their  freedom,  if  he  felt  confident  that  they  de- 
served it.  He  proved  the  truth  of  his  words  by 
deeds.  He  was  careful  to  hold  the  scales  of  jus- 
lice  with  an  even  baud,  and,  as  far  as  his  official 
duty  permitted,  he  attended  to  the  little  wants  of 
each  individual.  Good  behavior  was  rewarded 
with  increased  marks  of  confidence.  Under  this 
influence,  it  soon  became  evident  that  they  might 
be  trusted  at  their  daily  labor  without  shackles ; 
and  as  this  had  a  salutary  cflect,  chains  in  the 
night  were  afterward  dispensed  with,  also.  One 
hundred  and  eighty  convicts  were  in  a  shantee  in 
the  woods,  with  only  four  keo[)crs  to  guard  them. 
Did  they  feel  inclined  to  abuse  the  confidence  be- 
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the  prii'e  of  murder.     I! 
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the  usual  mode  of  proceeding  e.\cite8  thctigerhond 
instead  of  the  manhood  in  them.  It  is  in  vain  to 
call  upon  criminals  lo  respect  those  in  authority. 
They  cannot  respect  mere  aothority  ;  character 
alone  commands  it.  When  "  a  thief  is  set  to 
catch  a  thief,"  the  criminal  docs  not  perceive  very 
clearly,  through  this  appointed  medium,  (bat  gov- 
ernment is  ordained  of  Ciod. 


The  Late  Wiliiam  F.  Haknden. — One  of  the 
Boston  papers  mentions  that,  of  the  sura  of 
$37G,0(K)  duties  paid  at  the  custom  house  in  that 
city  on  the  cargoes  of  the  steamers  Hibemia  and 
Cambria,  on  their  last  trips,  the  firm  of  Hamdcn 
&  Co.  paid  the  large  sum  of  ninety  thousand. 
This  will  give  the  reader  .some  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  business  done  by  that  firm,  which  is  the 
oldest  express  establishment  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  The  late  William  F.  Hamdcn,  who 
died  of  consumption  in  Boston  a  year  or  two  since, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirtv-three,  was  the  father  of 
the  express  business.  His  hi.story  was  a  singtilar 
one.  He  came  to  Boston,  from  the  country,  poor 
and  friendless.  At  first  he  had  some  mental  em- 
ploynnent  in  one  of  the  theatres  in  that  city  ;  but 
subsequently  he  was  employed  to  sell  railroad 
tickets  at  the  Worcester  depot,  on  Washington 
street ;  this  was  before  the  terminus  of  the  road 
had  been  extended  to  the  Sonth  Cove,  opposite 
the  United  States  Hotel.  It  was  this  business 
which  Icxl  him  afterwards  to  commence  runniog 
an  express.  His  first  attempt  was  belween  Bos- 
ton and  Providence.  That  proving  successful,  he 
branched  out  in  other  directions,  to  New  York 
and  other  places,  and  by  his  enterprise,  activity 
and  fidelity,  he  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
mercantile  community,  and  the  banks  and  other 
public  institutions,  who  patronized  him  liberally, 
and  soon  made  him  a  man  of  meai  .ler- 

able  consequence.      His  success    -  vond 

his  expectations  :  and  l>efore  he  dim,  ne  iia.i  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  branches  of  his  establish- 
ment in  London,  Liverpool,  Paris.  Havre,  and 
many  other  places  of  maanitude  in  Great  Hrilain 
and  on  the  continent.  We  repeat  that  he  was, 
although  hardly  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the 
time,  the  father  of  the  express  business  in  this 
country.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  his 
movemants  were  followed  by  other  enterprising 
business  men ;  and  we  now  have  some  drnen  or 
twenty  lines,  running  from  this  city  to  dilferent 
parts  of  the  country,  and  all  of  them  are  conducted 
by  intelligent,  faithful,  honest  men. —  True  S*h. 
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THE   CMBISTMAS   GAMBOLS. 


Sii  Roberl  Peel'i  miaUtr;  it  like  Mother  Hub- 
bard'* dog, — 

She  went  to  the  undertaker'!  to  boj  him  a  coffin, 
Bat  when  ehe  cune  back  the  dog  was  laughing. 

V'         '    r  da^  it  was  broken  to  bita  like  the 

lie,  if  we  may  compare  nmall  tliinirn 

M..1I  ,^iv.;,  ih«  eonunoncvt  eartm>iiu .in;  wiiti  the 

OMM  pneiow  malaiial,  and  now  like  it  we  see  it 

fCStorvnl  anil  rt*Dllir«*<!  in  that   ino>t   riinuns   uf  in'l- 

•Mim^  ibiiiet.      i'> 

too   f  Ml.         Wo      I'T 

r  Hulloway's  ointiiirnt,  \vliu  iiad 

!>c  blown  into  a  hundred  pieces 

>  of  a  powder-mill,  so  aa  to   be 

V  lT"  to  hiK  work  the  next  day,  but 

"  iiimself,  and 

'  llie  use  of 

1  AW.     oir    ivt ri    I  eri    has  beat 

li  The  sudden  cure  of  his  minis- 

I  ,rv.  II..,,.  .1 hit  has  ever  yet 

.1 

I.ision  in  Apollo 
BcIti,  with  a  hatband,  acarf,  .r  <i  •■•■■'  ;,  r'^,  announc- 
ing to  the  queen  his  own  ■!>  mk^,'.  "  ihc  sudden 
dcaili  U)  whicli  he  was  always  so  subject,"  and 
presciii'v  rift-rwiriN  eivini:  the  most  undesirable 
*i;n» 

No  ;:id  came  to  life  again 

I  .  u  III)  was  dashed  to  pieces 

'  post,  and  as  welF  as  ever 

1j(  111,-  II'  \i  .iini,i>.  Lord  Broucham  was  not  as 
good  as  his  word  on  that  or  indeed  on  any  other 
,v,  1^  .. .  If..!  i,-,v,„,,  j,,  consequence  lost  all  credit 
next  he  anniiunres  his  own 
>'  Ui':   last  man  that  the  public 

will  believe.  .So  loo  will  it  be  with  Sir  Robert 
Pe,'!  Nil  one  will  ever  take  his  word  again  for 
I:  !'-mise. 

. 'St  and  shallowest  of  all  tricks  is  to 
sham  duoil  to  make  one's  value  felt ;  but  we  really 
cannot  conceive  what  else  Sir  Robert  Peel's  min- 
itlry  esn  have  been  doing.  And  how  obstinately 
it  was  dead  ;  what  a  deaf  ear  it  turned  to  all  soliri- 
tation-  ■  -  ■  ■  Jn  vain  I»rd  John  Ru».scll  en- 
treat' 1  Peel  to  resume  his  niini.iterial 
er<'i'  I,  -,,  .....ri  •,..  I...  rould  furnish  in 
i>  '  'I  ministry  was 
ill  ■  niity  the  whigs 
aaeiii  n  a  mmislry,  and  after  having 
•ere*'  'iirage  to  the  pitch  of  taking  the 
goveriiiu>::ul  wah  a  minority  for  the  aUdliinn  of  the 
corn-laws,  a  sudden  rroii-hot  broke  ihem  up— a 
disaster  re-  rite  causa- 
tion the  lam  i.inl  Wide- 
ly' '  Iv  on 
"  :i  pat 

'■■  .■   «  ,i\  ,  .11  ill--    iilnuth 

'  ■  inch  the  whigs  swal- 

I  ......  to  bo  sure,   not  the 

1  t  that  pass  in  a  simile,  the 

"  .m  opposite  as  similitude. 

'  liberal  conclave.  Sir 
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emment,  in  the  prrdicami  a- 

tre  when  the  committee  oi  ng 

shut  it  up,  found  how  prosperous  it  was  to  carry 
on  the  thing  without  the  nightly  losses,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh  that  we  could  always  go  on  so !" 

There  was,  however,  a  deep  moral  in  all  this. 
The  lesson  to  be  impressed  on  the  country  was  its 
helpless  dependence  on  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  that  it  is 
only  by  his  great  pn  ' -'-it  it  has  a  govern- 
ment to  its  back,  aii'  ut  him  it  would  bo 

utterly  nake<l  and  n.-. The  nriiimi  must 

learn  to  know  when  it  i.i  well  off,  and  to  he  th:ink- 
ful  for  the  I'eel  it  can  get.  Heggars  must  not  be 
choosers.  The  potato  crops  have  failed,  and  so 
have  the  supplies  of  statesmen.  If  there  was  any 
liucklaud  who  could  show  us  how  to  extract  the 
starch  from  one  or  two  of  the  whigs,  the  case  might 
not  be  utterly  hopeless;  but,  as  it  is,  one  superla- 
tively stilT-necked  noble  proves  a  bar— or  a  bolt  to 
all — eillii  .  '       "  do  in  any  sense. 

The  fir  for  the  season  will  be,  what 

broke  U|i  .^-n  ii":mii  Peel's  ministry  and  brings 
it  together  again.  Indeed,  some  Mr.  Tackle- 
ton  will  doubtless  make  a  Christmas  puzzle  of  the 
administration,  affording  little  boys  and  girls  the 
opportunity,  level  to  the  meanest  capacity,  of 
playing  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  breaking  up  the 
ministry,  and  putting  it  together  again  just  aa  be- 
fore, with  the  difference  only  of  the  pony  Peel, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  place  of  the  Angry  Roy. 

We  arc  told  that  the  country  is  delighted  at  the 
restoration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  if  it  be  so,  it  con- 
vinces us  more  strongly  that  the  world  is  indeed  a 
stage,  and  that  in  the  hurle.tiiue  extravaganza  of 
public  affairs,  as  in  other  farces,  there  is  a  great 
liking  for  the  roguish  servant  who  tricks  every- 
body, the  .Smp/n  who  says — 

"  A  vous  dire  la  veril^,  il  y  a  peu  de  cboses  qui 
me  soicnt  impossibles,  quand  je  m  'en  veux  m£ler. 
J'ai  sans  doute  re^u  du  ciel  un  g^nie  asscz  beau 
pour  toutcs  les  fabrique  de  ces  gentillcsse  d'esprit 
a  qui  le  vulpairc  ignorant  donne  le  nom  de  four- 
beries ;  et  je  puis  dire  sans  vanit^S,  qu'on  n'a  guire 
Tu  d'homme  quit  fQl  plus  habile  ouvrier  de  ressorts 
et  d'intrigucs,  qui  ait  acquis  plus  de  gloire  que  moi 
dauB  CO  noble  metier." 

"  There  is  not  a  subtler  fellow  breathing,"  says 
the  English  version  of  the  same  worthy  ;  "  be  can 
cheat  one  newly  cheated  ;"  upon  which  eulogium 
the  character,  who  may  be  supposed  to  represent 
the  public,  exclaimH.  "  He  is  the  fittest  person  in 
the  world  for  my  business." 

The  beauty  of  the  present  juncture  is  that  no- 
body knows  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  going  to  do, 
and  yet  cvcrylxidy  is  satisfied  that  he  is  the  man 
to  do  nobody  knows  what. 

The  idea,  however,  is  that  a  Jonas  is  to  be 
thrown   overboard  ;  and   when  that  is   to  be  done 

ever-. ^  that  Peel  is  the  man  for  that  sort 

of  {  :    for  it   so   happens   that   he   is 

nhv  in::  side  by  side  with  the  person  who  is 

1  ■  I;  :■  :i  lilt  over  the  side  by  a  bacK-handcr.  A 
!    ■  v  r..,|  ()()   this  work   handily,  the  vicinity 

'  ■  I  which  Terreiire  puniiingly  holds  in 

;■■  _  ,  _  ■  amirtlitr,  exceedingly  favoring  the 
exploit. 

.Vgainst  what  body  that  ho  has  petted,  and  fon- 
dled, and  pampcreo  has  ho  not  sooner  or  later 
iiimed  his  band  '  The  monopolists  are  now  in  the 
I  of  the  ((dks  in  the  cave  of 
:  ijiejr  turn  for  the  spit,  but 
irioii;,'!!  nil  y  :iri'  :iii  by  their  own  account  men  of 
many   woes,  they  have  no  one  the  least  like  an 
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Ulyaiea  amongst  them,  and  ciuinut  by  any  means 
gM  op  a  rud-liut-pokiir  fur  tliu  arch  uneiny't  arch 
•ya. 

There  is  certainly  noiliin);  in  the  world  moru 

probable  than  that  Sir  Hulx^rt  Peel  intr!-'' ''v 

•unio  ol'liis  friends  tiis  old  trick,  but, 
the  hunnrs  due  to  the  iiituntiun  to  ihr  ; 
insisted  uii  by  s(>nieoriiurcuiilum|>ontrics,  W' 
yet  tu  suKgost  that  the  amount  of  the  beiM  : 
may   propose   for   the   public  is  by  no  means  b» 
certain   as   some   very   sanguine    folks    imai^me. 
Let  us  nut  make  tlio  mistako  of  reckoning  without 
our  host. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  Sir  Robert  I'     '       ■      i 
•ble  to   necoMiplish  what  Ixird  John   I 
posed;  but   the  question  is,   whether  >j[   i\<i>mii 
Peel's  plans  and  Lord  John  Hussut's  arc  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same.  ' 

We  believe  not.  We  have  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  total  and  immediate  abolition  of  the  corn- 
laws  was  not  the  project  which  Sir  Kobert  Peel 
was  prepared  to  recommend  to  her  majesty  ;  and 
when  we  see  his  administration  reinstated,  and 
continuing  to  include  amongst  its  members  men 
most  stronjjly  and  recently  pled-jed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection,  we  can  hardly  conceive  it  pos- 
sible that  he  can  have  advanced  from  a  lumbering 
complicated  sehcino  for  gradual  abolition  (with 
compensation  !)  to  the  conclusion  of  the  instant 
and  sweeping  demolition  of  the  restrictive  sys- 
tem. 

In  the  pranks  and  bunglings  of  the  last  three 
weeks,  there  is  one  part  which,  according  to  all 
report,  has  been  played  most  faultlessly — that  of  a 
constitutional  s<ivureign.  In  the  pages  of  history 
the  directness,  the  sincerity,  the  scrupulous  observ- 
ance of  constitutional  rules  which  have  marked  her 
majesty's  conduct  in  circumstances  the  most  try- 
ing will  have  their  place  of  honor.  Unused  as  we 
are  to  deal  in  homage  to  royalty,  we  mustaild  that 
never,  we  believe,  was  the  heart  of  a  monarch  so 
warmly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  a  people,  and 
with  so  enlightened  a  sense  of  their  interests. 


THE   INMAN   GALLERY. 

Since  the  exhibitiim  of  Allston's  paintings,  sev- 
eral years  since,  we  have  had  no  feast  of  art  com- 
parable with  that  now  open  at  the  .\rt  Union  room. 
As  we  survey  the  various  evidences  of  taste  and 
genius  which  adorn  thos(i  walls,  as.sociated  as  they 
are  with  one  of  the  most  genial  and  kindly  charac- 
ters it  has  been  our  lot  to  know,  a  thousand  pleas- 
ant memories  and  grateful  thoughts  spring  up  "as 
at  the  touch  of  an  enchanter's  wand."  At  a 
meeting,  the  other  evening,  of  the  committee  to 
whose  exertions  the  public  are  indebted  for  this 
exhibition,  one  of  Ininan's  sanguine  friends  urged 
with  no  little  eloquence  the  propriety  of  inviting 
our  citizens  to  hear  an  oration  in  honor  of  his  life 
and  labors.  The  proposition  was  deemed  inexpe- 
dient by  the  majority  present.  It  was  fell  that 
the  works  of  an  artist  speak  more  justly  his  praise  ; 
and  we  think  no  discerning  visitor  will  fail  to  real- 
iie  this  in  regard  to  Ininan. 

The  present  collection  of  his  works  is,  of 
course,  limited  to  the  few  which  could  be  readily 
obtained  in  this  vicinity  ;  the  object  of  the  exhibi- 
tion being  to  provide  something  lor  the  family 
rather  than  completely  to  illustrate  the  ability  oi" 
the  painter.  The  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
works  thus  brought  together — all  the  products  of 
the  same  mind — are  more  valuable  and  attractive 


than  man-.  uprising 

twenty  i  iilTercnt 

hands.      i  -ca 

than  to  ti  i-'d 

man,  as  u.  •■■                                                         ut 

seldom,  as  in                                                              lie 

.ilKiinii  •  ijf  ill.  .._  lIlO 

at  the 
ud  deli- 
cate   tints  of  "  Kydal    Water— -winch   seems    to 
deepen  in  crystal  tnin(|uillily  as  yon  ga?.'-,  iiniil  the 
very  spirit  of  the  delicious  lai  'ilo 

your  mind  ns  it  often  has  into  tl  h, 

who  hinis     '  '  llie  very  point  of 

view  wli'  lien. 

In  porlraiiurf,  fn,  i"i:  ''     '  -  'her 

— his  first  likeness  in  oil.^  Ii- 

out  vigor,  lo  the  Mrong ...  rd 

f'hancellor  (.'olteiiliain.     ThiTe  is  a  x- 

pressiveness  and   felicity  of  color  an;  ^   in 

the  portraits  of  President  Duer,  Macauley,  Worda- 
worlh.  Dr.  Chalmers,  Bishop  White  and  others, 
which  invest  them  with  an  interest,  as  works  of 
art,  seldom  realized  by  modern  painters.  We  feel 
that  thev  must  be  in  the  highest  degree  rhnrarter- 
islic.  This  is  what  enabled  Titian  and  Vandyke 
to  elevate  portrait  painting  into  historical  interest 
and  value.  Ininan's  facility  of  executmn  is  finely 
indicated  in  the  |>orlrait  of  Jacob  Darker,  for 
which  he  had  but  one  sitting  ;  and  in  the  admira- 
ble pen  and  crayon  sketches  of  ('.  F.  liotfmanand 
W.  T.  Porter,  which  are  speaking  likenesses, 
thoroughly  efFoctive  without  the  aid  of  color. 

Birnam  Wood  and  Trout-Fishing  are  landscapes 
which  will  bear  the  most  patient  scrutiny.  As  we 
study  them,  we  can  almost  feel  the  woodland 
breeze  and  hear  the  gurgle  of  the  water.  Nothing 
but  a  vivid  sympathy  with  nature  could  have  in- 
spired so  felling  an  imitation  of  her  charms. 
"  Mumble  the  Peg,"  and  "  The  Boyhood  of 
Washington'' — are  among  the  most  delijjhtful  spe- 
cimens of  composition  we  remember. — Koch  tells 
its  own  story,  with  a  truthfulness  and  gracr  rarely 
equalled.  The  lovers  of  Leslie  and  Wilkie  will 
find  great  satisfaction  in  these  cabinet  gems,  and 
recognize,  at  the  same  time,  the  individuality  of 
Inman's  genius.  We  can  trace  his  manner  of  ex- 
ecuting portraits  in  the  one  of  his  daughter,  where 
the  expression  is  already  wrought  into  the  unfin- 
ished sketch,  proving  that  it  was  his  habit  to  sciae 
primarily  on  this — the  great  object  of  portrait- 
painting — instead  of  annexing  it  at  a  later  stage  to 
the  mechanical  details. 

The  portrait  of  an  infant  (No.  77)  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  things  in  the  exhibition.  Wo  are 
informed  tluat  it  was  painted  after  the  child's  death, 
entirely  I'rom  the  father's  description  of  its  linea- 
ments ;  and  is  a  satisfactory  likeness.  A  painter's 
life  abounds  in  significant  pa.ssages,  and  one  of  the 
most  touching  wo  ever  heard,  is  that  of  a  parent 
sitting  for  hours  beside  an  artist  engaged  in  trans- 
ferring the  beloved  features  from  Am  memory. 
The  quotation  from  Moore's  "  Lake  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp,"  appended  In  the  catalogue  lo  a  view  of 
the  scene,  reminds  us  of  the  dramatic  effect  with 
which  the  departed  was  wont  to  recite  that  poem, 
after  the  manner  of  a  well-known  elocutionist,  for 
the  amusement  of  his  friends. 

Inman's  imitative  powers  were  versatile  and 
some  of  his  recitations  singularly  felicitous.  And 
yet  the  great  charm  of  his  nature,  the  love.ihle 
attribute,  the  endearing  memory,  is  his  conscien- 
tiousness, his  self-forgetful  eolhusiasm,  hts  geoa- 
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Im  MapHeity.    TklMt  ud  ktadliMw 

nd  fiwiknm  wrrp.  indn^t.  ran'tv  tnin 

Ibr  Ike  gt«n  ■ 

Ih*   fited  aniM.     All  »ucli  wUl  rcspunU  lu  Mr. 

MMmmft'o  imttimmt : 

Gt  !i,  but  ne'er  try, 

Til  '"'■y  dici 

Nut  btetk  t):  Iv  iiiid  lie, 


T: 


lli-nrv  Inman  ! 


In    tr»n»ferrinp    ih^  •    notice   to    our 

«»|.;mn»  from  the  Cour.. ;...  iuircr,  we  cannot 

f'l !  tin  ttom  t  brief  eiprcasion  of  (rratitude  to  the 
V  •/'  r  for  tlie  eloqaent  ferror  of  the  iribate  he  has 
pud  to  cicellcnco  which  none  could  know  bo  well 
aa  it  WM  known  to  us,  but  of  which  we  are  re- 
•traii>(<d  from  speakinf;,  aa  we  could,  by  motires, 
open  to  the  apprecistifn  of  the  reader. 

We  desire  «l« 
enee  to  the  two  : 

; ,  ■■  -■  .•        •■  lit.       \Si- 

little  piece 

cailcvi      .Siriiiv  n  -Ma. led  by  Mr. 

buMO.     It  pTMents  not  a  tr  ivic — it  has 

g^lCSomhlanri-  uliitpvcr  tu        ,.  .  iJe   by    him 

when  work  on  canvass — we  were 

■I  tkai  >. I  of  being  with  him  more  or 

IcM  tlmaat  every  day,  and  of  secinp  everything  he 
paioied  ;  tnd  though  we  have  a  distinct  recollection 
of  maay  other  crude  eflbrts,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
whieh  at  all  hrin?»  it  to  nur  memory.  We  never 
■aw  t\  1  bad  in  every  respect. 

C>f  ;  ined  by  the  Courier — whose 

remark  aa  lo  ns  inn;  r'^rfcolly  just — we 

bare  to  add  a  fact  mor  <■  nf  the  artist's 

<* — ■■' It  than  the  j  ,..i.....i:  ,{r,i-\{.     In  coloring 

a  almost  if  not  quite  as  skilful  at  that 

ivlhr>-i'  yearn  auo — as  at  any  period  of 

li  «  ■  r,,i.  ,H  ,,  , ,'  r-\T: ,  I    )v'.\  f(>r  that  portrait  he  had 

i:         ■'       '  ■■     ' .  '      :  -mines.     He  had  not  then 

iiid  boldness,  the  just  confi- 

I,  which  afterward   enabled 

hiiu  ui  Juh  a  i>p<;;ikmg  likeness  upon  canvass  in 

balf  an  hour. —  Commercial  Advertiser. 


CHBI8TIUS. 

Tut  awfnl  and  glorioos  remembrances  which 
belong  to  this  season  naturally  indispose  us  to 
refer  to  the  trivialities  of  political  life.  To  those 
remembrances  all  l"""-""  ilnri.t  nm  .•n,nn.>r.<t;vr<lv 
trivial.     What  ;i 

tlif    Biruffplea    oi  ■    ^        j; 

n  the  more  fcirmidahlo  convulsions  of 
i  lion,  to  the  recollection  of  an  Kvknt, 

»  I  I  I  n;-  ..(■!■:;  ;.  i!  •'  .■  iiuMcM  minds  nf  that 
n.:  :  \>  .  -.  !,  ■  M  >i-\I:ii!i-.  InlhisKvent, 
«■      •  ;   I  •  Ml.-  ii  of  that  Divine  Faith, 

»1    -      ]  ■  .   I.  •  lie   whole   aspect    of 

• "  ■  ■  ■■      ■■> ' '  '|iagatcd  to 

I'  •    '     !•      I    V  Hummatinn 

will  reawio  kuiiisn  n  i  I  rank,  and 

•«••  dMO  k«  only  a  ;  <>wcrs,  and 

•eaae|NiaiN,  for  acem..  „..i  .,  .„..iy,  and  the 
MJoyniMt  of  facttltiee,  fitted  for  the  aspirations  of 


ritlMat  Teataring  on  topics,  into  which  it  be- 
Ingt  te  ethew  to  inqaire,  nothing  can  bo  more  evi- 
OMM,  '  r'ligion,  under  its  various  aspect* 

•f  ta"^  ictplc.  and  of  national  polity;  aa 

■  ■Mive  to  the  bean,  and  aa  a  freat,  plastic  ni' 
<iH*  (f  iMaa  gawanmeat,  b  bepnning  to  exh 
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an  unexpected,  yet  most  influential,  operation  on 
Hoririy.  The  questions,  of  the  nature  of  its  tenets, 
-  natural  etU'cta  upon  the  general  mind,  of  itj 
1  as  a  reconciler  of  man  to  the  difficulties  of  a 
hie,  obviously  intended  as  a  school  for  the  exercise 
of  his  moral  and  physical  faculties  ;  are  all  begin- 
ning to  assume  a  now  iini>ortancc  in  the  eyes,  even 
of  those  to  whom  its  absolute  necessity  for  the 
guidance  and  consolation  of  the  spirit  of  man,  are 
less  the  subject  of  knowledge.  The  world  may  . 
not  be  more  religious  in  our  day,  but  religion  im- 
presaea  itself  on  public  events  with  deeper  force, 
and  10  a  wider  extent.  All  the  great  questions  of 
P^ngland  arc  now  connected  with  the  discipline  and 
the  destiny  of  the  church.  The  most  imiMirtant 
question  of  (iermany,  at  this  moment,  centres  in 
religion.  The  most  disturbing  crisis  in  even  the 
Russian  empire,  is  involved  in  the  question  of 
religious  change  ;  and  all  those  new  and  exciting 
causes  are,  from  day  to  day,  combining  to  produce 
results,  to  which  the  past  were  like  the  sportinga 
of  children.  The  unexampled  donition  of  peace 
in  Europe  may  even  have  been  pennilltd,  for  the 
direct  purpose  of  nurturing  this  greatest  of  all 
changes  ;  and  even  the  present  generation  may 
be  called  on,  to  witness  achievements  of  truth, 
and  struggles  of  error,  which  shall  mould  the 
future,  in  every  coining  period  of  the  world. — 
Britannia. 

From  th«  Spectator. 
EASTERN    EUROPE   AND  THE    EMPEROR    NICH- 
OLAS. 

To  judge  from  7^e  White  Slave  and  the  work 
before  us,  (The  Rcrelations  of  Russia  wo  have 
never  seen,)  the  author  is  likely  to  be  a  diplo- 
matist, too  imaginative  for  his  trade.  Ho  ap- 
pcp.rs  to  have  sumo  knowledge  of  men  and  things 
in  the  line  of  life  where  ambassadors  and  their 
followers  "cultivate  a  connexion;"  he  is  famil- 
iar, if  not  with  the  original  literature  of  diplo- 
macy, with  the  books  that  diplomatists,  especially 
foreign  diplomatists,  write,  as  well  as  with  the 
sort  of  p<ilitical  philosophy  in  which  they  shine ; 
and  he  has  a  very  fluent,  rotund,  and  even  powerful 
state-paper  style.  But  his  views  are  too  startling, 
his  speculations  too  vast,  to  satisfy  "this"  or 
any  other  "  oflice ;"  whilst  his  predictions  of 
"change"  must  bo  "perplexing  to  monarchs,"' 
let  alone  foreign  ministers.  With  this  exaltation 
of  mind,  there  would,  we  dare  to  s.iy,  bo  some- 
thing of  inconsistency  in  his  different  despatches 
were  they  all  read  together,  and  certainly  a  strong 
leaning  to  a  side,  as  well  as  a  remarkable  disposi- 
tion to  theorize  and  judge  of  everything  by  the 
color  of  his  own  spectacles.  He  violates  from  first 
to  last  the  impressive  warning  of  M.  de  Talley- 
rand to  young  diplomatists — "  Above  all,  sir,  let 
us  have  no  zeal." 

The  object  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  is  to  lay  bare  the  atrocious  tyranny  of  the 
autocrat,  and  to  unfold  the  author's  views  of  the 
national,  social,  and  intellectual  characteristics  of 
eastern  Kurope,  together  with  the  political  pros- 
pects of  the  rather  extensive  regions  he  indicates 
by  that  term.  Tlie  book  and  the  theories  in  it  are 
distinguished  by  all  the  peculiarities  which  we 
mentioned  as  characterizing  the  author's  mind  ; 
everything,  therefore,  which  he  states  is  to  be 
received  with  caution,  however  plausible  it  may 
appear  from  our  actual  ignorance  of  the  subjects 
in  question,  or  the  evidence  on  which  he  declares 
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the  fscln  tn  be  suppnrtpd.     But  il  i«  well  to  havo 
bail  the  lioiik  :  beiMii.ir  if  tlieru  is  any  Irutli  in  tbe 
prodictioiiM 
wonder  it  i 

ever    COinU     l"     |. .■.--,.  in,;     uuluiii;    <ii     viiu    .1...      i.T 

aoinotliini;  like  this  : 

The  Sclavonic  ix-oplo,  ombmcinK  the  Finns, 
Russiiins  proper  andf^ouatik,  the  Poles,  the  llun- 
ganann,  and  the  provinci's  now  or  lately  tributary 
to  Turkey — as  Scrvia,  Wallachia,  Moldavia — are 
in  number  fruni  eighty  to  a  hundred  millions. 
This  vast  population  is  held  in  captivity  or  subjec- 
tion by  about  tbirty-Ave  millions  of  (iemians,  (or 
rather  by  about  fourteen  millions,  formine  the 
atatcs  of  Austria  and  Prussia,)  and  by  the  house 
of  Homanod" — the  Russian  imperial  family  being 
now  essiontiiilly  Ciorman,  whatever  they  may  orig- 
inally have  been  ;  whilst  many  of  its  employ&are 
of  that  nation,  and  the  whole  system  of  its  gov- 
ernment. The  manner  in  which  so  few,  and 
those  not  fashioned  by  nature  to  be  the  lords  of 
human  kind,  has  been  able  to  domineer  over  so 
many,  is  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  tbe  Sclavonic 
race,  and  the  wide  prevalence  of  slavery  amongst 
them  ;  forty-five  out  of  every  sixty-three  persons 
being  serfs,  or  rather  slaves;  whilst  in  Muscovy 
thirty-four  are  slaves  in  every  thirty-six.  Strictly 
■peaking,  however,  ignorance,  and  perhaps  blood, 
is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all ;  for  a  main  prop  of  the 
Russian  government  is  the  awo  with  which  the 
aerfs  regard  the  emperor — looking  upon  him  as  a 
superior  being  over  their  lords,  and  a  protecting 
power  against  them ;  whilst  the  gallant  nobility 
of  Poland  are  shown  by  modern  researches  to  have 
been  a  foreign  race,  and  probably  the  Hungarian 
nobles  are  of  the  same  caste.  But  this  state  of 
things  is  passing  away.  The  Polish  nation  is,  of 
course,  ripe  for  revolt,  whenever  an  opportunity 
offers ;  the  tyrannies  of  Nicholas,  so  far  from 
having  subdued  ibeni,  only  inflaming  them  more. 
In  Hungary,  education  and  improvement  are 
advancing ;  the  Sclavonic  provinces  tributary  to 
Turkey  are  moving  slowly  in  the  same  direction  ; 
and,  though  owing  their  present  freedom  in  part 
to  the  Russian  government,  yet  they  are  now  as 
hostile  to  it  as  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  in  conse- 
quence of  observing  its  oppressions.  In  Russia 
also,  opinion  is  on  the  move.  The  nobility,  in 
the  style  of  this  author,  are  "  profoundly  inimi- 
cal" to  the  government,  that  is,  to  the  imperial 
power  ;  but  if  his  character  of  them  in  other  places 
18  at  all  correct,  their  enmity  is  of  little  conse- 
quence to  any  one  whom  they  have  not  "under 
their  thumb."  The  masses,  that  is,  the  thirty- 
four  out  of  the  thirty-six  of  the  population,  are  the 
great  support  of  the  imperial  family.  Thi^  private 
slaves  could  not  bo  stimulated  to  rise  against  their 
tsar;  and  if  they  could,  the  nobility  dare  not 
attempt  it,  as  they  would  be  the  first  victims,  and 
in  a  worse  style  than  that  of  the  Jacquerie — as  is 
constantly  proved  by  p.irtial  insurrections,  when 
they  proceed  to  roast  their  oppre.ssors  and  commit 
other  atrocities.  Still,  some  gleams  of  light  are 
penetrating  even  here.  The  soldiers  (the  Russian 
privates  are  all  serfs)  who  have  served  in  foreign 
countries,  have  got  rid  of  nearly  all  this  veneration 
for  the  emperor  ;  and  it  is  observed  that  even  the 
troops  stationed  in  Poland  b.  .■..>,..  •,  .logrec  liber- 
alised. The  imperial  serfs,  v  increased 
of  late  by  confiscation  of  pru  s,  have  also 
lost  much  of  the  veneration  lor  their  "father," 
whose  oppressions  they  feel ;  and  this  is  strikingly 
shown  in  their  outbreaks. 


"  The  conduct  of  the  insurgents  is  osaally  in 
both  cases  the  same  ;  with  this  remarkable  dis* 
'  '  f  these  rebeU 

I  the  military 
...i..iM..-i  ...,  111.     ii.iiin^   .'.  i'va,  towards 

the  close  of  Alexander's  ■  to  those  of 

most  recent  occurrence,  tli..  .  .  ,  l:ni  >,  when 

once  roused,  show  none  of  thai  us  awa 

for  the  sovereign,  which  with  t:  w  slaTcs 

survives  even  when  they  ha<«  furiously  broken 
through  all  other  trammels. 

"  An  officer  who  witnessed  the  revolt  of  tbe 
military  colonics  in  thn  government  of  Novoirorod, 
and  who  had  s  :i  '  iv- 

ing  narrowly  r-  •  d 

the  author,  thai  \^JHli  ii<  umim'  .la  .iji|i>  .u  lu  ilm 
rebels  in  the  emperor's  name,  they  tore  the  por- 
trait of  his  ini|""'  'I  >..>'.'.ity  from  the  walls,  and 
ignominiously  ;  underfoot.     The  imags 

of  the  saint  wli  „-  in  the  corner  of  every 

Russian  apartment,  was,  however,  still  respected.  ' 

Besides  all  these,  there  is  a  latent  element  of 
movement  in  the  different  races  of  Russia.  Tlio 
southern  or  little  Russians,  Polea  in  blood,  whom 
our  author  calls  Ruthemians,  but  who  are  com- 
monly known  as  the  Cossacks,  arc  a  bolder  and 
more  independent  race  than  the  Muscovites,  and 
are  connected  with  the  Poles  by  the  sympathetic 
ties  of  a  kindred  language  and  a  common  tradi- 
tion. 

The  conclusion  our  author  draws  from  all  this 
is,  that  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  arc  not 
nations  like  the  Knglish  and  the  French,  but  only 
gorrmmmts,  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  over- 
thrown ;  incapable  of  resisting  conquest,  like  the 
Spaniards  against  Napoleon,  or  of  defying  extir- 
pation, like  the  Italians  and  the  Poles.  From  the 
general  views  we  have  given,  and  a  great  variety 
of  particulars,  the  author  infers  that  the  subjects 
of  these  three  governments  are  all  in  a  volcanic 
state  ;  and  signs  threaten  an  early  eruption.  Why 
the  Turkish  tributaries,  who  arc  represented  as 
satisfied  with  their  condition,  should  plunge  into 
war — how  and  by  what  means  the  Poles  are  to 
form  a  nucleus  and  organize  a  revolt — when  and 
for  what  cause  Russia  is  to  rise  in  blind  and 
bloody  insurrection — he  does  not  explain.  He  is 
only  particular  with  Austria ;  which,  he  says, 
will  fall  to  pieces  after  the  death  of  Melteinich, 
who  alone  holds  the  incongruous  empire  together. 
Perhaps  Hungary  isolated,  certainly  with  Aus- 
trian Poland,  (and,  as  would  be  most  probable, 
an  Italian  insurrection.)  might  maintain  herself 
against  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  in  the  case  of  a  gen- 
eral war,  to  furnish  her  with  allies,  or  if  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Sclavonic  people  should  prevent  the 
Prussian  and  Russian  governments  from  acting 
wilh  elTecl,  or  acting  at  all.  Whether  Hungary, 
without  further  cause  than  the  death  of  Mctter- 
nich,  would  do  so,  is  another  question.  However, 
we  must  not  omit  the  main  purpose  of  the  author 
in  publishing  ;  which  is  to  advertise  the  true  con- 
dition of  eastern  Europe,  and  to  warn  F.ngland 
against  any  interference  in  favor  of  those  unna- 
tional  governments  when  the  predicted  coi^vulsions 
occur. 

Mixed  up  wilh  these  political  theories  is  an 
exposition  of  the  character  of  Russian  slavery,  and 
of  the  tyranny  of  Nicholas;  for  the  author  places 
it  all  to  the  emperor  ;  his  ministers  frequently 
disapproving  of  his  measures.  The  account  of 
the  serf  system  docs  not  greatly  differ  from  that 
of  other  w'riters,  or  from  what  might  be  expected ; 
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"  They  were  afterwards  marched  out  of  Polock 
by  night  on  foot,  and  chained  two  by  two — even 
those  whoso  eyes  had  been  tore  out,  and  whoso 
hideous  wounds  were  festering.  Those  whose 
legs  were  broken,  or  who  were  lamed,  were  sent 
forward  in  carts  under  the  care  of  (Cossacks."* 

The  following  is  curious,  "  if  true."  Konar- 
ski,  the  hero  of  the  story,  attempted  in  1*^35  to 
produce  an  insurrection  ;  and,  afier  traversing 
Poland  in  safety,  but  without  much  cffi-ct,  waa 
arrested  through  the  spontaneous  treachery  of  a 
German. 

"  The  greater  part  of  what  he  endured  during 
his  long  incarceration  was  never  known  ;  il  was 
only  ascertained,  that  when  found  to  be  mute 
uncfer  the  lash,  as  a  means  of  torture  he  was  fed 
on  salt  provision,  and  tempted  in  vain  to  speak,  in 
the  fever  of  burning  thirst,  by  liquids  placed  before 
him.  The  deprivation  of  sleep  was  resorted  to. 
When  he  had  been  constantly  wakened  up  in  his 
slumbers,  burning  seallns-wajc  was  dropped  on  to 
his  flesh.  When  all  attempts  had  failed,  and  that 
be  was  reduced  to  such  a  feeble  and  emaciated 
condition  that  his  life  became  daily  precarious, 
judgment  was  passed  upon  him,  and  he  was  con- 
demned to  death.  As  soon  as  his  sentence  had 
been  pronounced,  he  turned  to  his  judges,  and, 
extending  out  his  hands,  burned  to  the  quick,  in 
an  affecting  speech,  which  brought  the  tears  into 
the  eyes  of  many  of  the  bronxcd  officials,  forgave 
them  for  all  their  cruelty  towards  himself,  and 
prayed  for  his  enemies. 

"  So  profound  was  the  impression  which  Konar- 
ski's  behavior  produced,  even  on  the  Russians, 
that  two  officers  soecefsively  refused  to  shoot  him, 
and  from  that  time  disappeared.  His  death  was 
in  ih's  respect  remarkable,  that  of  all  the  Polish 
victims  his  fate  alone  elicited  the  sympalbics  of 
•'  H  -i:ins ;  partly,  perhaps,  through  its  being 
V  bruited,  and  partly  because  of  its  having 
;....!  :.  I  l.iic  beneath  the  eyes  of  those  in  whom  the 
ue   the  persecutnm  of  the  j  tendency  to  assimilate  in  feeling  with   the  Poles 
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TSBATMCNT   OF   POLISH    PRIESTS. 

"  About  this  period,  several  monks  of  Saint 
Bssilius  were  brought  to  the  same  convent.  Their 
treatment  is  described  as  having  been  more  bar- 
barous than  evrn  that  of  the  nuns.  Four  of  these 
men,  Zswi'-  '. /ilewici,  and  Buckiynski 

by   name,  :  ~  of  seventy  years  of  age, 

\K  rity  of  winter,  stripiwd 

here,  as  the  vain-  teas 
y,  —  •'■aUd  into  a  mass 

,.f   ,■  unother,  named 

A   '•  :...ii.  whilst  stagger- 

i;,  •':■!,  '  xid,  was  struck  upon 

til'    l'iiu:iti>  ,  by  a  drunken  deacon, 

that  his  skull  was  fractured,  and  he  died  upon  the 
spot. 

"  It  must  here  be  explained,  that  all  the  lower 
or  ttkite  clfrgy  in  the  Russian  Church  is  very 
ignorant  and  depraved,  and  that  the  deacons  are 
the  lowest  among  them." 

TREATMENT   Of   NUNS. 
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"  Tliiit  public  dtil'tat  of  the  Russian  bishop  and 

anthnritip*  was,  however,  revenged  on  these  poor 

.  an  act  of  such  diabolical  malignity  as 
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had  already  made  some  progress.  The  Russian 
officers  secretly  piirchased  his  fetters  ;  which  were 
converted  into  rings,  and  worn  by  a  secret  society, 
discovered  shortly  afterwards,  in  which  the  subal- 
terns of  a  whole  division  of  the  army  were  com- 
promised. I'p  to  this  moment,  there  are  several 
officers  of  the  imperial  guard  who  treasure  up 
and  show  with  mysterious  precaution,  thn  author 
has  witnessed,  smiill  rings  of  iron,  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  same  source,  and  which  they 
regard  with  all  the  awe  which  relics  still  more 
equivocal  frequently  inspire." 

Besides  the  [mlitical  subjects,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  two  volumes  is  devoted  to  modem 
Sclavonic  literature ;  in  which  the  author  gives 
notices,  with  translated  specimens  of  Ihe  more 
distinguished  authors ;  and  on  this  ground  we 
think  him  more  reliable  than  in  his  larger  specula- 
tions, as  his  critical  taste  is  good,  except  when  his 
prejudices  operate. 

•The  Journal  dn  Pfhatt  utiitM  thst  the  sbbess  who 
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THE    DEAD   LETTER    OFFICE. 

Amonu  the  ))lacc8  wliicli  I  havo  viiiited.  is  the 
DtaJ  Lftlrr  Offirr,  in  the  post  office  (lr|iartin(>iil. 
It  is  certainly  an  intircntinc  part  of  that  hnildini;. 
You  will  he  surpriru'ii  :it  siiiMe  facta  I  learned  there. 
The  hu.iineM  of  the  dead   1. 
ploys   fniir  clerks   all    the   i 
bundles  containiiij;  tin-  '  •• 
froui  the  several  post  > 

advertised  and    no    cm,.   .      1! 

passes  the  letters  over  to  the  other  clerks,  who 
open  them  nil,  to  soo  if  they  contain  anyihini;  va' 
liable.  If  they  do  not,  thev  are  thrown  on  to  the 
pile  on  the  lloor.  No  tfme  is  allowed  to  read 
them,  as  that  would  be  impossililc,  without  a  grvM 
addition  of  help.  The  number  of  dead  letters  re- 
turned to  the  (;«noral  post  oflieo  is  astonishinifly 
large.  You  will  be  surpri.xed  when  I  tell  you  that 
it  is  ^'  •  '  '  '  Mo«.«/n(/ a  year,  and  under 
the  ci  '  in  is  incrc.isiii(j  I     Hence  it 

requii. lo  open  so  large  a  number, 

williiMii  slopping  to  read  a  word.  .Vny  one  who 
is  so  silly  as  to  write  a  mess  of  nonsense  to  an 
imaginary  person,  supposing  it  will  bo  ultimately 
read  by  stmio  one,  may  save  himself  the  trouble 
hereafter,  lie  may  depend  upon  it,  not  a  word 
will  bo  likely  to  be  read  of  the  letter,  unless  hecn- 
closi's  something  valuable  in  it ;  and  that  would  be 
paying  too  dear  fur  so  small  a  whistle.  At  the 
end  of  each  quarter,  the  letters  that  have  been 
opened  having  accumulated  lo  a  huge  mass,  and 
having  been  in  the  mean  lime  stowed  into  bags, 
are  carried  out  on  the  plains,  and  there  consumed 
in  a  lidiiliro.  The  huge  bags  make  Ave  or  six  cart 
Iii;ii!^  LM^h  .[uarter. 

Tlic  Uilers  containing  anything  valuable,  or  in 
fact,  any  mailer  enclosed — are  passed  over  to  a 
fourth  clerk,  who  occupies  a  separate  room  for  ihe 
purpose,  and  there  are  canvassed  by  this  gentle- 
man. It  is  very  interesting  lo  examine  the  hctero- 
LTiiiini.f  materials  of  this  room,  that  havo  been  ex- 
it in, d  from  letters,  and  accumulating  for  years. 
Here  you  see  the  singular  matters  that  are  some- 
limes  transported  ih  rough  Ihe  post  office.  The 
amount  of  moneys,  that  at  various  times  has  been 
found  in  letters,  is  very  large.  When  anything 
of  value,  .IS  money,  drafts,  &c.,  is  found,  the  rule 
i.'s,  to  return  it  lo  the  post  office,  whence  it  came, 
and  the  postmaster  of  that  office  must  advertise  it, 
or  use  any  other  means  best  calculated  to  find  Ihe 
owner.  "If  all  his  efforts  fail,  ho  returns  it  to  the 
general  office  and  it  is  labelled  and  filed  away. 
Sometimes  as  much  as  $  300  are  found  in  a  week, 
in  dead  letters !  I  think  within  this  month  several 
luiiidreds  have  been  found.  .\n  iron  che.st  is  kept 
lor  ihe  purpose  of  these  de|)osits.  In  looking  over 
the  flies  in  that  chest,  1  was  astonished  at  the 
amount  of  money  there,  and  the  large  sums  con- 
tained in  some  of  the  letters.  Some  single  letters 
rontaiiiing  $50,  $40,  SCO,  and  down  to  $  1. 
One  lett.r  contained  a  X'lO  note— very  likely  the 
properly  of  some  poor  emigrant,  (intended  for  his 
wife  or  children,)  who  had  made  a  mistake  in 
sending  il,  and  no  owner  conlil  be  found. 

.\inong  this  money,  is  a  good  deal  of  counterfeit. 
— The  letters  are  all  labelled,  not  only  with  the 
sums,  but  also  whether  containing  counterfeit  or 
good  money.  There  were  many  bail  small  bills, 
scattered  through  the  piles.  In  one  case  there  was 
a  bad  half  eagle — in  another  were  two  lellers, 
each  containing  $  300  counterfeit  money  I  It  was 
on  some  New  York  bank,  new,  and  Tery  nicely 
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Ihe  heart-strings — and  thi 

lion  had  been  tossed  into  lin-  irnn  .-h,  .^i,  ni-d  rl  of 

encircling  the  taper  finger  of  "  the  lore"  for  whom 

it  was  purchased. 

Hut  passing  out  of  the  chest,  the  mailers  that 
meet  your  eye  on  the  shelves  and  in  the  cases  are 
equally  interesting.  Hero  arc  books,  and  nbUms, 
and  gloves,  and  hosiery,  and  a  thousand  other 
things.  I  saw  one  specimen  of  a  most  splendid 
ribbon  of  several  yards,  that  seemed  very  much 
out  of  place  here — when  il  was  inlei  n 

the  bonnet  of  some   lady.     A   pack.-;  ,r, 

that  had  not  been  opened.  It  was  from  Kngland. 
The  postage  was  $8,63.  It  had  been  refused  at 
the  office  where  sent,  because  of  its  enormous 
postage,   and  was  sent  lo  the  dead  office   in  duo 

course  of  time.     Now,  said  the  sup'— ■  i  ■•    X 

will    show    you    what   valueless    thii  t 

through  Ihe  mails,  in  comparison  lo  tl.  ... 
I  do  not  know  what  is  in  this,  but  wo  wil' 
So  he  opened  it,  and  behold,  it  contained  :i''  :  i 
yard  of  coarse  cloth,  like  crash,  worth  perli  i;  i 
shilling,  which  had  been  sent  to  some  dry  l'  '>:..' 
house  in  this  country,  as  a  specimen  of  the  nianii- 
facturc  of  the  article,  by  some  factory  in  Kncland. 
Of  course,  the  postage  being  thirty  till  ■•, 

it  was  refused  by  those  to  whom  it  v  I. 

I  saw  lirn        '  ■  ihat  were  taken  ir'in  :i  i,  ucr 

only  a  feu  If  the  poor  fellow  lo  w  horn 

they  were i  ...-.  -  iiot  sleep  in  a  night  cap  until 

he  gets  these,  his  head  will  he  cold.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  Ihe  department  to  iiiimi!  lo  finilini' ou  lers 
for  the  comparatively  rali:' 

ceived  ;  as  night  caps,  rib  s, 

stays,  bustles,  &c.,  &c.,  and  lliey  are  therel'oro 
thrown  into  the  receptacle  of  "  things  l(»t  to 
earth,"  and  a  pretty  "  kettle  of  fish"  there  is  io 
that  receptacle,  you  may  depend. 

In  the  cases,  arranged  and  labelled  for  the  pur- 
pose, are  the  legal  documents  found  in  letters. 
These  are  numerous,  and  run  '  '  '-  a  long 
term  of  years.  They  are  most  c  -orved. 

The  beneficial  policy  of  this  pn  •"  -n 

often  illustrated,  and  most  sink  o 

other  day.      A    gentleman,  in  ■■, 

wrote  the  superintendent  that  some  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  a  large  package  of  most  Talnablo 
papers  had  been  lost  through  the  post-office.  They 
involved  the  right  to  a  large  estate.  If  he  ctmid 
not  find  them  he  would  be  irretrievably  ruined,  and 
l>egged  him  to  search  in  the  department  for  them. 
He  did  so.  Ho  told  me  that  the  first  case  ho 
opened,  under  a  pile  of  other  papers,  he  saw  a 
large  package,  answering  the  description.  He 
look  it  out,  and  it  was  the  very  papers  wanted. 
They  had  slept  there  quietly  for  years.  The  post- 
age was  about  9  10 — and  they  had  originally,  by 
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MBM  «MUke,  failed  of  their  ligbtful  owaer.    The 

BMka(«  h»i  been    ''  "v  prcacnrod,  and  the 

Mounia' 

- —  -  t  ,!,  •M-riiiiion,  after 

ral  post- 

^  reached 

^tup.      1  he  ftcntle- 

,.;;,i«  Jerc.  O'Hrion, 

,  111  uur  county.     He  baa  been 

th»,     Tu  his  politeness,  I  was 

1  have  heard 

..f  by  others  in 

i-i't-cinieii   of  the 


I  have  ^Tcn  y 
all,  of  thia  intareai 

offirr  o!M>ralionff.   ^ 

a  , 
m-v 

here  ah 

murh  null  bl<.J,  III 
hii  i;i'iillini»nly  <i 
thi*  owmrftiMn.      ii 


New  Kngland  gonllcnian,  and  I  am  happy  to 
rtonrd  hia  aiioceas  in  obtaining  a  place  in  this  de- 
paitiMClt. — Portland  Argut. 


KABLY  HISTORY  OF  NEW  VOBK. 

W(  soaie  time  since  noticed  casually  the  publi- 
cation of  "  T'  "  •  'V  of  New  Nelherland,  or 
New  York  .  lulch.     By  K.  B.  O'Cal- 

1ji..i.  .r,"_ .  -.1  .,„  ,.  ..  .uiigof  far  more  attention 
til .  found  time  to  civo  it.     Meeting  in 

"A  Literary    Bulletin"    the    following 

n.'  vork  from  the  Albany  FAcning  Jour- 

nal ■•  r  it  to  our  columns,  trusting  that  at 

least  til'  iisof  ihcotd  Knickerbockers,  so 

gtosstv  !  in  the  onlv  [mpnlar  account  of 

them  exui.t  (1:m'  v)  will  testify  their 

apprrciation  of  th:  history,  hy  one  of  a 

tli:~  i:;iii.      1  lie  Journal  says  : 

•  iry  of  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Ni-w  iiiiH,  ».i»  but  imperfectly  anil  obscurely 
known.  Much  of  it  mieht  ite  picked  up,  here 
inii  ii'.r.'  .-  ii.c.,l...iri|  to  other  histories;  but 
ni  1/  lost,  from  the  fact  that 

it  I  Hutch  language,  and   there 

but  in  maiiuscripl.  It  was  at  Iwsl,  therefore,  a 
mere  t.i'L.rv  if"  shreds  and  patches." 

'  ;  the  other  end  of  our  career  to 

w  nuld   "  make  fiist,"  Dr.  OCal- 

I I  isclf  to  the  task  of  posting  up 
u^  :  I.iedirer.  To  this  task  he 
1.;  '  '  rverancc, 

III  He  was 
pr  M<  •  K.  i.iiiii  luti  I  II  iK'li  scholar, 
'>  M<lf  for  this  duty,  he  mastered 
til 

liis  work  says  that  he  had  occa- 
«;  ^go,  to  enter  ujion  an  extensive 

r  lor  the  pur|Misc  of  ascertaining 

tir  ^  '-nt  of  the  constitutional  rights 

enjovtti  by  tlie  American  colonies  previous  to 
the  Revolution  of  ITTfl ;  that  in  taking  up  the 
History  oft'  iif  New  York,  he  discov- 

ered that  he  I  fuither  back  than   1004. 

Here  «  '        '  ,lf  a  century  in 

the  Co-  it  yet  two  ccn- 

li'"—  -i-Monahly, 

II  I  riither  to 

1'  'I  lit     willi 


umes  of  Dutch  manuscripts,  from  the  translation 
„l  v>i,i.ii  x.cnc  endeavored  to  discourage  him  by 
I  '   them  "  tame,  pacific,  dry  and  unin- 

|.  But  ho  persevered,  nevertheless,  and 

instead  of  being  as  represented,  he  says  that  he 
found  these  volumes  "  teeming  with  every  mate- 
rial which  could  render  historical  research  a  work 
of  pleasure  and  improvement." 

This  work  commences  with  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus,  in  MUl.  The  first  book 
brings  the  history  up  to  Ifiiil,  when  lliidMin,  who 
8<iiled  from  Anisteniam  in  the  "  Hall-Moon,"  in 
search  of  a  North-West  passage  to  India  and  Chi- 
na, after  coasting  along  from  Cape  Cod  to  the 
mouth  of  the  (JhesajM-ake,  returned  and  came 
up  the  noble  river  which  is  honored  by  his  name. 
The  second  book  carries  the  history  forward  to 
1038,  commencing  with  the  charter  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  ('ompany.  Book  third  runs  up  to 
1C47,  and  to  the  end  of  Director  Kieft's  adminis- 
tration, when  Gen.  I'etrus  istuyvcsant  assumed  the 
reins  i  '  ,.nt. 

Til'  w  York,  when  it  was  surrendered 

by  the  Willi  M  III  ihe  English,  contained  343  houses 
and  3,430  inhabitants. 

This  work  contains  two  very  valuable  and  inter- 
esting maps;  one  of  "  New  Netherlaiid,"  discov- 
ered by  Mr,  Broadhcad,  the  Historical  agent,  at  the 
Hague;  the  other,  of  Kensselaerwyck,"  drawn  in 
1030,  by  Gillis  Van  Schendel,  and  preserved  by 
A.  Douw  Lansing,  Esq. 

Aside  from  its  general  usefulness,  this  hook  \m 
rich  in  local  interest.  It  contains  a  minute  and 
authentic  history  of  the  Manor  of  Hensselaerwyek, 
and  its  first  setilement,  with  such  an  account  of 
the  1.1WS,  tenures,  duties  privileges,  &c.,  as  to 
show  the  political,  civil  and  social  condition  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  first  settlers  for  the  "  Colonic"  embarked  in 
the  Patroon's  ship  Kndraeht,  Capl.  Jan  IJrouwer, 
in  March,  1031,  and  arrived  at  Manhaites  after  a 
passage  of  64  days.  I'pon  reaching  "  Fort 
Orange,"  they  were  fiirnished  with  houses,  cattle, 
&c.,  by  the  1  atroon,  with  whom  they  divided  the 
increase  of  stock,  and  shared  equally  the  produce 
of  their  farms.  The  I'atroon  established  stores, 
from  which  the  settlers  purchased  what  they  re- 
quired. The  I'atroon  app<iinted  III  uhom 
he  clothed  with  civil  and  criininii! 

Dr.  O'Callaghan,  in  this  accoum  m  .-•  »  .N'eth- 
erland,  has  added  a  really  valuable  contribution  to 
American  history.  It  will  give  him  deserved  ce- 
lebrity as  an  author  ;  and  we  both  hojie  and  believe 
that  his  labors,  time  and  talents  will  find  suitable 
reward  in  the  sale  of  hia  book. —  Tribune. 
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Kj  L i«iid^- luii 


•rinined  to  rrscue,  by 

:i   history  of  "  New 

III  it  became,  hy 

,  the  "  I'rovincc 

Ihe  arehircs  of  the  atatc,  Dr. 
■  liiiJ  between  twenty  and  thirty  toI- 


7^  Wigieam  and  the  Cabin.     By  W.  G.  Simnis. 
New  York.     Wiley  &  Putnam. 
This  is  a  second  scries  of  talcs  iiiuler  the  same 
title,  and  forms  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  publish- 
ers' "  Library  of  American  bmiks."     Kvcry  one 
kiii.ws  ili:it  Mr.  Siinms  wields  a  vigorous  pen,  and 
!y   happy   in   narrative.     This  volume, 
.  will  add  to  his  reputation.     In  refer- 
ence to  one  of  the  stories  he  has  perhaps  indulged 
in  a  certain  Flemish  freednin  of  touch  which  may 
not    please  the  ovcr-fastidioua,   but  he  claims  to 
have  wrought  out  in  it,  with  due  regard   to  the 
coarseness  of  the  material,  a  web  in  which  the 
cause  of  virtue  forms  the  main  design  and  is  the 
prominent  figure. —  Com.  Adv. 
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1.  Ziori   lieJm/srn 


liewcgung.     ( 'Viri> 
Otnnan    Calholtc 
Ullmann,  and  Ai.i 
burg:    IH-IA. 
\Dk    Uiachichlf    ili$ 


From  Iha  ¥.•'•■ 
iiirr    die    Di  '• 


■■'  ;.. 


I       lly    I). 

it.H.    «VO.     11 


Bociri 


7 


Hriligm 

Jliiltini/ii,  wililur  in  lUr  Ihim  Kirrke  :u 
auJ'lHuahrl  vird.     ( The  llnloni  nf  Of    I 
0>at  of  our  SnriDur,  which  i.i 
Cathtdral  at  Tiiris  )     Hy  J«. 
MER.      PJinii.      llnnn  :    1845. 
Dfr  llitlti;v  liiick  ;u  Trier,  und  die  Zuiatisig 

O'lil "    ■ r ahlm    Korkr.       F 

Hi  .       (VVir    //,./l/    I 

al   i   I..   ..It/  oihir  JIolij  .S..... 

less  liKils.     An  Historical  Im/uiry.)     By  Dr. 
J.  Gii.nKMk:iaTKR,   and   Dr.   11.   von   Syukl. 
8vo.     Hunn  :    1845. 
Gesrhii-hlr  rirr  Griindiinjf  und  Forlhildung  drr 
D"  I  Kirihr.      (Histonj  of  Ihi 

Oil.  n<n  of  the  (Irrmiin  i'niholic 

Churdi.)  liy  Lir.  Edwin  IUhkr,  a  Clergy- 
man of  lliB  GtTinan  Calliulic  Churoh.  Vimo. 
Meissen  :  I  HIS. 
Notes  on  the  fiise.  Progress,  and  Prospects  of 
the  Sihi.rm  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  called  the 
German  Catholic  Church,  instituted  hi/  Joluin- 
nes  Jioni;c  and  J.  Czcrski,  in  October,  IH-ll, 
.  on  occasion  of  the  J'ili;rimnge  lo  the  Ilolij 
Coat  at  Trices.  I)y  Sa.miiel  Lai.ng,  I'jsq. 
I'imo.     liOndon  :   1845. 

6.  The  Apostolic  Christians,  or  Catholic  Church  of 

Germany  :  a  NarraUre  of  the  Present  More- 
ment  in  the  Uoman  Catholic  Chwch;  com- 
prising Aulhrnlic  Documents  irillt  Hiftrence  to 
the  Coat  of  Trices ;  the  Confessions.  Protmls, 
and  Organization  of  the  First  'Seceding  Con- 
gregations;  and  the  Acts  of  the  General 
Assembly^  of  Leipzig.  VAiliii]  by  IIknrv 
Smith,  Es<i.  Hi/A  a  Recommendatory  Pre- 
face, by  the  Rev.  W.  GoonE,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
\ia\o.     London  :   1845. 

7.  A  German  ( 'atholic's  Farewell  lo  Rome  :  a  Short 

Account  of  the  Religious  Morcment  actually 
taking  place  in  Germany.  Dedicated  lo  all 
wlio  interest  tlumseUes  in  the  AMition  of 
Popery.  By  an  Engli.sh  Hesident  in  Ger- 
many. With  a  Portrait  and  Memoir  of 
Johannes  Ronge,  the  Luther  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.     I'imo.     London  :    1845. 

Tuocoii  il  13  not  very  pleasant  lo  speculate  on 
the  magnitude  or  iuip.irtance  of  cbanjjes  yet  in  pro- 
ffreas,  ilie  recent  ri'li«ioiis  movement  amongst  tlie 
Kninan  €atholics  of  Germany  is  an  occurrence  of 
whicb  our  readers  may  not  unnaturally  expect  us 
to  give  them  some  account.  It  is  8:ifcr,  no  doubt, 
to  be  liistorians  of  tho  past,  than  prophets  of  the 
future.  The  latter  we  need  never  be  ;  yet  some- 
tbinjf  mon-  than  the  first  is  often  required  of  tho 
pub  he  journalist,  who  must  do  his  best  to  aid  his 
readers  m  forming  an  opinion  of  pas-sing,  as  well 
as  of  p.-ist  events ;  and  must  therefore  sometimes 
venture,  on  evidence  which  may  lie  more  or  less 
incomplete,  lo  express  opinions  as  deduced  from 
such  evidence,  which  time  mav  show  to  be  more  or 
less  erroneous.  AH  that  can  be  demanded  of  him, 
18,  that  he  should  sedulously  seek  the  most  authen- 
tic sources  of  information,  slate  the  evidence  thus 
obtained  wiih  conscientious  impartiality,  and  con- 
jecture from  il  the  complexion  of  the  future  with 


AiV    itio 
aryinu   r 


'  who   huve  been   Uild  enough  lo 
it  1.1  givfn  11'  ni;in  (tiilv  to  t'i;'i«». 


<  M.s     .IIIU      p.i>M>t[i.'*     lUU  11     \  <  ,1 

with  the  main  aelion  of  lli' 

•  " I  "  lial,  in  ihe  V -I 

"as  uell  ;i 

,    rveniiijj  "  11.    

lion,"  liiat  a  merely  human  diieiur  of  ;  ; 

well  be  often  tempted  to  retire  fn  in  \  n 

the  reason  llmt  the  F'reneli  phy-  r 

doing  tho  like,  "  that  be  uiis  '. 

.\nd  this  IS  especially  the  >■  r 

is  situated  out  of  the  immc  ■ 

when,   lo  Uirrow  an   illuslrainii  Imn 

he  has  to  make  perpetual  allow  aiiee  i 

and  to  corr.    ■  '        '   .  rvatiuns  by  iranslrmug  imn- 

self  lo  an  ii  .  mre. 

Wo  hav,  I  |4>  I 1 ' •.; 

in  mind,  in  penning  the  fulh  -., 

the    history    and    probable      , ....,1 

recent  religious  movement  on  the  continent,  whirh 
some  confidently  hall  as  the  daun  of  a  seeoitd 
refonnatioii,  and  which  others  look  upon  doubt- 
fully, as  but  a  brilliant  meteoric  light ;  which  m  mr 
think  will  be  both  |>ennanenl  and  exin 
others  again,  extensive  for  a  time,  but  not  | '  .. 
nent  ;  and  others,  neither  permanent  nor  ex- 
tensive. 

We  think  it  a  favorable  omen  f      ' 
of  this  movement,  whatever  its 
not  an   impulse  of  yesterday.     '1  inr.  u.\^  m  1  h  i<  .» 
frequently  overlooked   by  English   writers  on   ij.i 
subject,  who  have  been  apt  lo  siieak  of  the  pilgn- 
mage   to  the  "  Holy  Goat  of  Treves,"  insliiiited 
during  the  autumn  of  the  past  year,  and  of  which 
we  shall   presi-ntly  give  some  furtlur  account,  as 
the  sole  or  principal  cause,  whereas  it  was  but  iln 
occasion  of  the  movement.     We  confess  we  slioi,ld 
have  had  but  little  faith  in  tho  steadfastness  of  any 
changes   which   had   been  merely  the   result  of  a 
sudden   impulse,  however  strong  for  the  tune.     It 
could  not,  surely,  have  been  so  wonderful,  ihal  a 
few  members  of  the  Komish  church  (and  tliev  are 
still  in  proportion  few)  had  been  so  dis^:     •    '  ■■  •'■ 
the  exhibition  at  Treves  as  to  quit  her  j 
a  million  and  a  half  nf  hunri"  l><   n.'< 
teeiith  century  could  be  pn 
ize  it ;  and  if  It  were  a  matt, 
merely,  it  would  !«  much  more  p  1  in  a 

country  so  circumstanced,  the  few  lould 

be    reabst)rbed,    or  die   without    ,  ■    the 

species,  than  that  any  impression  1  .!e  on 

the  immense   majority  ;    on    tho   inuliiiuiJia   who 
could   signalize   their   devotion   to   their   spiritual 
mother  by  such  acis  of  humiliating  fealty,  and  who 
thereby  showed  themselves  Ixiuiid   lo   her  by  the 
■"■■ice    and    intcnso 
■   other.     Those 
on  of  Ibc  ••  llolv 
cause  of  the  iiiove- 
the  somewhat  simi- 


modesty  and  caution. 


double    ties    of    proton 

docility — each  the  saf 

who  profess  lo  si-c  in 

Coat  of  Treves,"  ■ 

ment,  are  fond  of .. 

lar  circumstances  under  which  Luther  commenc»-d 

the  reformation  ;  and  we  mlmit  that  there  are  obv 


And  he  who  acts  otherwise  i  ous  and  curious  analogies  between  the  two  evcou 
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hliiapOHMe  to  think  of  the  *•  Holy  Coat.''  Ihr 

mil  II  i-iini    f  II     II  ^   I     1       It    vt-i«     ••vhiKiti'il      llii'     »r>lliln;(1 


lnHV<l  kiilt  fiirtli<r.      A  >; 
errnt  htH  in  txMh   ri«<—   ' 

of! 


M-K.        Hut    til  j 

nml    may  br 
■\  for  the 


thii 
th<' 


of  thr  prrsrnt  rhanifr,  w<;  finrf  them  fX|in'!»»ly 
aaarinfr  us,  that  this  was  iImi  the  ase  with 
them  ;•  that  the  mumirnTy  of  the  Holy  Coal,  was 
"  ih"  nno  Hrop  mor^"  whioh  (ilh-H  iho  cup  to  ovpr- 

flOM 

wl, 

off  n**  I"  I'l  .   iiriT   I 


/.■■<1   antmiii 
•  nrc  to  (hi 
iiiil   lived   utteri 


nir«l  from  the 


I  of  the  svslom  to 

the' '■■•■■■'■■■■'■  ■  i!i  1 1   ■ I -'.•.. 

no  ! 

of'-" ..        , 

luioc  of  an  msntulc  in  which  thoy  had  erased  to 
helicYe,  and  wore  llic  livirv'  of  a  master  whom 
thev  at  once  feared.  ul  despiwd. 

flm  n"t  nnly  in  1  ^  menial  history  of 

(he  imenw  of  ilio  jircsent  revnlnlion,  do 

wp  iMn«  thnt  its  perm  existed  in  their 

'!■  to  Treves  gave  it  shape 
ivc  ahiindant  proofs,  that 
ihiilic  Germany  the  same 
, — ^just  as  the  remorseless 
.  .  -iipidity,  the  outrageous 

CO'  'Mirt,  had  provoked  simi- 

lar ■!ivs  of  Luther.     The 

pr>  1,  hccn  the  growth, 

am!  ,  iif  twenty  years  of 

discontent.  We  do  not  allinn  this  from  conjecture, 
but  fmm  i-nnversition  with  men  thorouchly  well 
jr:  'i  the  present  condition  of  the  Gor- 

m.i:;  well  a»  from  the  express  as.serlions 

It  writers.     Such  is 
d    Albert   Hauber, 
ji  viiions  prefixed  to  this 
inis  ;  the  former  a  writer 


of  many  ofthuir  m^ 
the  riew  of  Dr.    1 


aut 
an 
of. 


1 '  origin  of  the  movement 

mv  Ar,„.Mi   of  Tr^v.- 

Ih-  The  ah. 

wh  ,                                        „  mothers,  gr 

birth  to  extensive  •■                   ire  in  the  main  the 

»«m"  n«  thmf  xrh  Innj   agitated    the 

mr  a  :  which  the 

ex  i  Martin  Hoos, 

ail'!  lu    SCO    II  tunned  ; — a  reform 

wl  vith  a  pertinacity  which  made 

R"  '••  her  in- 

<le\  ill  a  state 

of  -  •-  are 

ao!  nu- 

niou ...-    .. .  ...   ....    ,,.::v. 
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•!,i-  T. 
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t.w.rn,      I  ||        .       )  I   ||f      |irMM>)llll 

I  an;  of  the  EiixUsfa  publicaiiona 


A  determination  either  to  lighten  the  yoke  of 
Diiiiir  iir  if  il),ii  loulil  not  he,  to  hn'nk  it,  had 
in  1843-4,  before  the 
iced.  As  if  the  long- 
lelt  ri'luclami'  I"  mibmil  lo  ancient  nbiibcs  had  not 
Ix'cn  CTumjIi,  ihc  infamous  law  in  relatiini  lo  mixed 
III  'v  which  Rome  imperiously  demanded 

1 1  e  of  every  union  t)el«<yn   Protestant 

.1.1  I  :ith  ilic  should  Ih'  educated  in  the  faith  of  the 
liter,  at   (he    peril  of  cxcdinmiiiiicalion  lo  ihc  of- 
iidiiig    party,  added    furtlii-r   fuel  to  the   flame. 
\i>r  was  this  all;  general   suspiiion  was  excited 
ii,..  r.^.iM.i  ii.,,i  „f  antiquated  and  all  but  obso- 
I  the  part  of  the  Papacy  ;  and  by 
^v  and  activity  of  the  Jesuits.     On 
this  last  point,  all  writers,  both  of  the  Protestant 
and    the    German    Catholic   parties,   are   agreed 
'•  This  dis|Misition  of  the   public  mind,"  says  Dr 
nimann,  "  was  not  the  effect  of  artifice,  nor  wb» 
it  of  yesterday.     It  had  lieen  forming  for  some  lime. 
The  whole  londency  of  the  age  (rfir  fiame  Slro- 
'/     '  li:id  profoundly  alieiiati'd  {innirlich 
'■  number  of  mind*  fmm  the  doc- 
iriiiai  :i[iii    nil  r:ircliical  system  of   Human    Catho- 
licism.    The  confessiiinal,  considered  as  an  indis- 
pensable ordinance,  was  regarded  by  many  in  the 
::ht  of  an  invasion  on  the  Kacrcdness  of  conscience 
—and  was  by  such,  either  not  observed  at  all,  or 
observed  only  in  a  mechanical  manner,  as  an  op- 
pressive duty.     The  disputes  in  relation  to  mixed 
marriages  had  also  occasioned  ill  blood  in  not  a  few 
fainilies  who  were  affected  by  them.  .  The  recent 
■indications  of  an  encroaching  spirit  in  Ihc  Papacy, 
{die  ncuf  F.rhdmnff  drr  Paitsfwarht,)  and  the  pro- 
gress of  its  sworn    confederate,  Jesuitism,   iiinile 
many  a  pious  and  noble  mind  thoughtful  ;  lowlu.li 
must  be  added,  that  even  apart  from  this,  the  iiias.i 
of  the  indifferent  or  the  frectliiiiking  were  at  vari- 
ance, as  with  Christianity,  mi  with  tli'-   "•'i..!"- 
church.     Then  came  the  exhibition  of  il 

at  TrAves.     .     .     .     Thus  were  the  im:       

roused  in  our  part  of  Germany  ;  the  fuel  was  al- 
ready prepared,  the  spark  which  was  to  kindle  it 
was  alone  wanting.  It  came  at  last  from  the  op- 
IMisite  extremity  of  Germany — from  Silesia,  and 
the  bou^iilarie.M  of  Poland.  It  was  a  far  answering 
echo — a  necesisary  reaction,  from  the  midst  of  the 
Catholic  church  it.M'lf,  against  what  had  long  since 
taken  place,  and  especially  against  what  was  taking 
place  at  TrAves." 

Wo  think  it  then  clear,  both  that  the  foundation 
of  this  revolution  had  been  long  laid  ;  and  that  this 
circumstance  affords  a  favoralilc  omen  for  its  pos- 
..  ..i.,r,  |iermanencc,  whatever  may  be  its  extent. 
i.'ut  emotions,  however  strong,  however  ox- 
.  .',  lead  but  to  transient  results.  Il  is  by  the 
slow  process  of  years,  and  the  concurrence  of  many 
causes,  that  those  deep  conviclionk  and  that  settled 
purpose  are  formed,  which  inspire  persevering  op- 
[losition  to  an  ancient  system,  and  which  arc  proof 
alike  against  cajolery  and  intiinidatinn  ;  it  is  thus 
thai  are  created  habits  of  ihouirlit  hardened  by  time, 
till  they  are  as  difficult  :      '  '  i- 

dices  against  which  III"  ' 

of  veiy  general   but  Ir.in- ."  i  •  »•  .i.  i ...i  la 

the  history  of  every  people,  from  the  inHuence  of 

,.-,vi,.,,.  ,.v..,ii_-,  V.  1,  Til.  Ill  sometimes  so  in- 

1  the  most  stupen- 

^..I'lit   upon   it.     It 

ilream,and  leaves  in  a  few  years  scarce 

innd  il.     It  is  like  the  mountain  torrent, 

I  swollen  by  a  night  of  tempest,  and  dry  again  before 

I  another  aun  has  gone  down.     A  permanent  revolu- 
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popular  ('I 
fed  in  n'lnnti-  Iml  i 

rillUlllonif,  fl.M.i   inun     I"   :■<    inn    .-.uii 

iilarii'9,  ilJ>  ainpli"  llo<i<l  of  waletn. 
catisra    hIiicIi    Dr.    Illlniiliin    tpi 
having  originnti'il  tin-  pri'M'nt  slalr  iif  ll 
mind,  arc  of  this  rharactrr.     They  lie  <l 
Koinish  system  ilsrlf,  and  must  continue  to  imtale 
and  alienate  till  thi>y  ceaae  to  exist. 

It  must  1)0  admitted — assniiiio);,  with  Hr.  I'll- 
msnn  and  other  intelligent  Germans,  that  the  pile 
was  already  laid — that  a  more  com  ' 
tioiis  mode  of  lijjhting  it  could  not  l 
than  the  exhibition  of  the  "  holy  ("iit.  n  ~n<:- 
ffested  at  once  a  comparison  with  the  proceedinps 
of  Tetiel  ;  and,  co'"'  "'"•■  the  dilTercnt  character 
of  the  ajje,  it  ran  -aid  lo  be  marked  by 

less  elfrontery  than "(  indiilBCiices.     It  is 

indeed  one  of  the  most  memnralile  events  of  our 
time,  and  may  justify  us  in  pausing  upon  it  for  a 
few  minutes. 

It  is  far  from  our  wish  to  give  pain  to  the  mem- 
bers of  any  c<mimunion  by  dwelling  on  this  gigantic 
act  of  fully  ;  but  it  is  due  to  truth  that  so  instruc- 
tive a  lesson  should  not  he  disregarded  ;    and  to 
humanity  that  Such  an  outrage,  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  religion,  should  not  p:iss  without  cen's — 
Indeed,  Protestants  may  well  be  pardoned  for  \ 
speaking,  on  a  proceeding  with   which   Hom;i;i;  : 
themselves  arc  so  littli-  satLiified  ;  which  has  rent 
their   commnni<m   itself  asunder,  and  which    has 
called  forth  the  censures  of  many  of  the  most  en- 
liehtened  men  who  still  remain  within  her  pale. 
They  dare  not  defend,  and  they  cannot  leave  her. 

In  whatever  point  of  view  the  pilgrimage  to 
Treves  is  regarded,  it  seems  to  be  equally  worthy 
of  attention.  It  is  remarkable  that  Uomc  should 
have  ventured  on  snch  a  step  at  all :  still  nion 
that  having  ventured,  she  should  so  far  havi 
ceeded.  When  we  reflect  that  it  was  a  somewii;ii 
similar  outrige  which  condensed  into  so  dark  a 
cloud  the  electricity  which,  before  the  first  refor- 
mation, pervaded  the  atmosphere  of  the  church,  and 
that  the  explosion  which  followed  shook  her  empire 
to  the  foundations,  it  is  wonderful  that  she  should 
have  ventured  to  renew  anything  like  the  same 
experiment  on  the  same  soil.  Our  surprise  is 
augmented  when  we  reflect,  that,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  the  same  elements  of  discontent  lay 
around  heras  in  Luther's  time.  We  are  yet  more 
surprised  when  we  rcllect,  that  her  last  experiment 
with  the  same  spiritual  relic  (made  ihirty-five  years 
ago)  excited  murmurs  which  ought  to  have  rendered 
her  adherents  doubly  cautious  of  descending,  with 
lighted  torches,  into  a  mine  which  had  been  .so  long 
closed.  And  lastly,  our  wonder  is  increased  to  the 
uttermost,  when  we  further  relied,  that,  resolving 
lo  renew  this  experiment  on  popular  credulity,  she 
should  have  done  so  under  circumstances  which, 
taken  all  together,  render  it  as  audacious  as  any  at- 
tempt liiiiarded  in  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  or  by  any  of 
his  emissaries — Tetzel  not  excepted.  It  was  made, 
let  us  recollect,  not  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth, but  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  ; 
not  in  a  period  of  ignorance,  but  of  widely  dilfused 
knowledge  ami  universal  education  ;  not  amongst 
a  people  nf  undivided  faith,  where  each  man's  own 
superstition  might  keep  his  neighbor  in  counte- 
nance, but  side  by  side  with  protestantism,  and  in 
the  midst  of  it ;  not  in  an  age  of  drowsy  acquies- 
cence in  the  claims  of  the  priesthood,  hut  in  the 
midst  of  a  rationalistic  and  free-thinking  genera- 
tion ;  in  a  word,  in  the  very  midst  of  inflammable 
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fAtt- 


ol  the  Saviour,  which 

ing  of  the  cirruv  nf    I 

veracious  !  I 

ftrnify  oti;'  '. s 

any  on  whicli  i;  >■- 

pended   for  the  d 

mosi  ■  •    '  '      -I    :ui   I -r 

of  tl  I  from  til''  lo 

their...  11         .ly,  as  if  for  liiniiiK 

the  ex|HTimenl  under  all  mages, 

this  particular  relic  is  bes(  t    •- .  .  m-cu- 

liar  to  itself,  and  which  do  not  :i 
With  regard   to  many   of  the   .i-  ■f 

the  Church  of  Rome,  all  wo  can  do  ia  to  detoaod 
proof  of  their  genuineness ;  and  if  a  man  ny  that 
any  one  of  them  ia  the  thing  it  pnifessea  to  be,  wo 
should  have  the  same  difBculty  in  disproving  the 
assertion,  aa  if  he  said  that  the  people  in  the  moon 
have  tails.  lionie  cannot  prove,  and  the  objeclor 
It  confute.  The  intrinsic  impn'  '  '•  'he 
u-e   of  all  historic  proof,  and   a  e 

.,  :..Le  of  absiirxlitv,  form  the    ratio    .»;.;, .,   lor 

rejecting  them.  Hut  in  the  present  case,  he  who 
lK>lieves  ill  the  holy  coat  of  Frives,  must  believe 
not  only  without  reason,  but  against  it ;  not  only 
in  the  continued  |>erformanec  of  multitudinous  mir- 
Bcl(>s,  which  have  kept  this  extraordinary  garment 
in  its  present  integrity,  hut  in  that  greatest  of  all 
miracles,  which  makes  both  sides  of  a  palpable 
contradiction  true ;  he  must  Ixdieve,  without  a 
■  iw   of  historic    I  'in  the 

al  recovery  of  I  I'l  cen- 

tiiri''s  afler  the  cruciiixMMi.  i>_\  nn-    ^  ■  f  f 

the  relic-mongering  Helena  ;  and  in  ;' 
discovery,  afier  scmie  mor--  .-.  ■>!■  ->■  i. 

as  a  sacied,  but  wholly  i:  it 

the  cathedral   of  Treves ;   !  II 

this  in  the  (ace  of  twenty  other  irai:  li 

li-Hsign  the  posses-sion  of  the  relic  In  (•■  — 

traditions,  some  of  which  undenr  li 

plausibility  to  recommend  Ihrni,  .,  h 

can  possihiv  have  much  less.     And  as  il  tii  iinolve 
every  faithful  son  of  the  church  in  the  last  degree 
of  perplexity,  or  perhaps  to  try  !        ■      ■    •■     •    j^ 
the  uttermost,  two  at  least  of  th' 
the  sentence  of   infallibility  itwii    i  ■  r 

IjCo  X.,  in  his  hull  of  the  year  1511.  ■!. 

in  liif  infallibility,  that  that  at  Tn'vi--  n- 

uine    garment.      Hut    alas!     fl  •' 

infallibly  convinced  of  his  pn^ler.  y. 

or  infallibly  ctmvineed  that  he  inl'allihly  erred,  also 
infallibly  assigned  the  same  honor  to  thnt  at  \t- 
genteuil.     This  mistake  ■•  '. 

except  by  an  infallible  dec! 

Rom  hat  .    say   I'r-  d 

Syliel.     T  men  have ;  :■• 

of  more  tli:m  om-   Hundred  page^  'ii  I 

all  these  "  holy  coats  ;"  and  a  most  d 

elaborate  production   '■   •'       'I'l'"-    '- 
the  subject  with  all  ''  '! 

minute  accuracy  of  (.    ';. 

as  may  be  supposed,  it  posscwies  iii: 
tions.     Not  a  nook,  not  a  comer,  of  i  i.d 

inquiry  has  been  left  unexplored.  Kker> thing 
which  .scanty  history  and  more  copious  tradition 
could  contribute — everything  which  ingenious  coo- 
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k   (however  pleasant  to  read — and 

..    •.«   nr.  rente  piece  of  historic 

■isary.     Such  an  »ppa- 

'irii.  .seems  like  resort- 

ihe  heipht  of  an 

V  n'inind  us  of  the 

lUtJi,  ulio  "look  the   altitude  hy  a 

described   the   dimensions   of   the 

I  rule  and  compasses." 

Iiai  Martin  Luther,  in  his  very  last 

:"  the  delusions  practised 

•   at  Treves,  and  in  his 

II'  '.;■  i:c   iineCtive. 

relir  on  which   the  Romish  Church 

It   1..  r.  ii  -.s  a  means  of  rekindling 

■  ',    or   of   testinf;    their 

I    advocate  of  the  Holy 

>  admit  the  extreme  dubious- 

'in  which  veneration  is  chal- 

:   fur  ila  |;enuinencss  with  a 

Mtmo«t  Josejih  Von  Hommer, 

!  -   to  say,  is  as  fol- 

I   have  been  able  to 

•     lliiiy    I 'oat.      Till   future 

shall  either  refute  or  confirm 


ric  will  always  be 

Is   his  views;  but 

necepta 

V  aban- 

'.I   lu  llie  U'licf,  lli:it  ulial  lie  wiKh>>s  is 

.\n    unbiased    mind   will,    without 

■  tion,  always  reverence  what- 

llie  sake  of  its  antiquity. "• 

for   which   the   relic   was   to   be 
'  -,  'I'lv  of  the   relic    itself.     T'    w- 

frooi  •  »  .•  with   that  which 

I^w'a  mI>  ■•  iices,  and  bv  which   li 

fiod  it.      In  Ins  i-ai»-,  the  completion  of  Si. 
Csth^dral  at  Rome  was  the  object;    in   il< 

•Tlw    Bi«h"p«   ini'-i   was    puUithcd   io    1831,  and 
npablishtd  at  Ikmn,  t>i4. 


repair  and  embellishmeot  of  the  (lathedral  M 
Treves. 

And  lastly,  the  promises  of  spiritiinl  immunities 
and  blessings  were  hnnlly  less  ample  than  those 

Inch   a  friar  of  the  olden  lime  niiuhl   hiive  pro- 

llm(^l.     Part  of  the  oflicial  circular  announcing 

the  exhiliitlon,  is  as  follows.     It  will  b<<   observed 

that  the  Hull  of  l>«'o  is  (juoted,  as  if  an  interval  of 

liin  three  centuries  had  nothing  to  do  with 

tier: — 

I'linng   the  course  of  the  present   year,  the 

i;d   holy  relic  will   be  exhibited  in   the  (aihrdial 

"■•■■'i.  on   the  IWth  of  Aiifust   next,  for  a  iirrii>d 

«eeks,  to  gratify  llie    pimis  desirrt  of  all 

'ho  have  formeil  the  ilc.-iu;n  of  underfiking 

a  pilirrimaRe  to  Treves,  to  honor  the  holy  coat  of 

our  Uiviiie    Redeemer   by  direct   inspection  ;  and 

thus  tthtain  the  rnlirr  ahitolulion  jirnmiud  by  Pojjc 

Ln>  X.,  on  Ihi"  2B/A  of  Jauiiarti,  1511.     According 

to  that  celebrated  bull,  the  said  pope,  desiring  that 

ihe  f'athedral  at  Trt^ves,  which   enjoys  the  honor 

■  lory  of  the  Seamless  ("oat  of  our 

many  other  holy   nlies,  may  be 

111  :i  corresponding  manner  by  mag- 

Minials  and  .'>plendid  ornaments,  grants 

,.  , ,../  a/isolulinn .  lhroiif;hout  all  furcceding 

<igrs,  to  those  of  the  faithful  who  shall  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  Treves  on  Ihe  exposition  of  the  Holy 
Coat — sincerely  repenting  of  their  sins,  and  doing 
penance  for  the  same,  or  vho  hare  formrd  the 
slrailfast  rrsohlion  to  do  so,  and,  nwrntnr,  contrib- 
ute hlxrally  towards  the  suitable  endow  menl  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Treves." 

Upon  the  whole,  Ihe  experiment  of  Dishop 
Arnoldi,  under  all  the  circunislances  of  the  case, 
would  appear  to  lie  little  short  of  infatuation. 
Where,  we  are  ready  lo  ask,  was  that  astute 
spirit,  that   profoundly    subtle  policy,  which  is   not 

unjustly  attributed  to  the  Romish  <  ' '■     "ul  by 

which    she    is   suppfi.oed   to    read  the 

signs  of  the  limes,  and  to  profit  by  i  >  .  .  .  .lude 
in  human  affairs '  The  answer  is,  that  in  relation 
to  that  most  important  part  of  all  goverimient — the 
knowing  how  to  adapt  laws  and  usages  to  an 
altered  state  of  society — the  knowing  when  and 
how  far  reform  has  become  inevitable — she  hat 
never  evinced  one  particle  of  true  policy.  He  it  a 
feature  of  w  i.«dom  or  of  folly,  she  never  yields ; 
of  wisdom,  it  will  of  course  be  regarded  by  those 
who  venerate  her  as  the  depositary  of  that  truth 
which  is  itself  unchangeable  ;  of  folly  by  those  who 
think  that  she  is  incrusted  with  the  errors  and 
corrnplions  of  other  ages,  which  the  pres4nt  will 
""I  l>ear.     With   Ihe  same  des[)cratc  eonfistcncy 

!  she  act  at  the  jH-riod  of  the  rcfonnalnin  ;  the 

torms  she  attempted  were  all  nugatory  or  insig- 
niticant ;  she  adhered  with  indexible  pertinacity 
lo  every  eiiwntial  comiplion  of  her  system  ;  and 
when  at  length,  af>er  niimlicrlesa  attempts  In  evade 
it,  she  yielded  to  the  clamors  of  nil  Christendom 
for  a  general  couii'  ■■■(ityjx'd  all  her  prin- 

cipal   errors,  and  i    the  delilierate   and 

irrevocable  sanction  m  i  n  iil.  The  Decrees  of 
that  council  have  thus  Im-co,  in  a  thousand  cases,  a 
millstone  about  her  own  neck — binding  her  lo  her 
irreversible   decisions,   when    time,   the  great   ro- 
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this  exhibition,  e|fra(^nii1v   iMJitMli'ii 
TelatJDn  to  the  rlcmciit.i  of  .' 
around  thoiii,  nnd  in  rrhtliori  i  > 
con8n(|ii(Miri'9,  llioydid  not  mioralnnialr  tin 
power  of  Itomn  ovor  iho  *a»t    iniilliiMd"t 
miinion.     As  wi;  havo  hi-rorc  ■• 
may  have  be«n  tlio  audiwity  of  : 
•till    more    r.   i      '    '  '      I-,   tho  fact,  Itial   it   should 
havn  bpcn  an  imI. 

Thfi  cirrul...    ,.,    ;.,„.iip  Amoldi    • ' 

the    Olh    of  July,    18-1 1      Tho    <n 

August  ISlh  ;  and  iMawoen  that  d.,;.     .,, 

die  of  Oclohnr,  it  i«  oalpulati'd  ihit  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  a  million  and  a  half  of  |iil);rinis  vi.sitcd 
TnJvei)  on  this  pious  errand.  Day  after  day,  for 
weeks  and  months,  they  slroamed  into  iho  city  by 
thousnnd.s,  and  from  cverv  quarter  of  tho  compass  ; 
every  road  was  thronged  with  the  devout  travel- 
lers, and  every  specio-s  both  of  land  and  water 
carriage  employed  to  brina  them  to  their  destina- 
tion ;  the  steamers  on  the  Mos<'IU',  paily  decorated, 
swarmed  with  pilffrims  froui  tho  Khinr,  f'ohlentz, 
Bonn,  f"olo(Tne,  and  even  from  France,  Hrleium, 
and  Hcdiand,  who  were  greeted  on  their  landini; 
with  the  thunder  of  artillery  and  the  rinei"K  of 
bells.  Procession  after  procession,  each  with  its 
priestly  fugleman  at  its  head,  with  banners  flying, 
and  music  playiiijj,  filed  into  the  privileged  city; 
while  its  environs,  and  the  city  ittelf,  were  thronged 
with  the  incongruous,  or,  as  some  would  say,  not 
incongruous  aceoinpaiiiments  of  jugglers,  mounte- 
banks, and  conjurers.  And  this  immense  and  mot- 
ley throng  were  gathered,  from  a  country  in  which 


which,  in  fact,  an 

ill,    an  expreasion    loud    rnougb 

and  that    just  when  the  holy  coat 


I      t),, 


avoid  all  <  : 
—being  iln 
picked  in  the  huly  cuat. 

In  spiio  of  such  cautions, 
alwa\ 
waa  - 
was  at  UK 
i-ourse,  to  ' 
l>er    I      ■  '• 

in  r 


soon  told.  He  was  liorn  on  ilio  Hllh  of  October, 
1913,  in  nishopswald,  a  village  in  the  circle  of 
Neisse  near  the  Sudctic  chain.  His  f.«thcr  poa- 
sessed  a  small  farm  and  a  large  family— John 
being  the  third  of  eleven.  His  early  years  were 
spent  in  tending  sheep,  and  acquiring  the  elaoMii- 
tary  branches  of  knowledge  which  form  the  mod- 
erate nirrirulum  of  a  village  schind.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  his  father  was  |-  ■  '  '  :inn  to 
send  him  to  the  gymnasium  in   N  h  he 

entered    in    1H-J7  and  did  not  qii:-.   ,.,,  He 

seems  to  have  been  a  diligent  student,  but,  as 
usual  with  men  of  .nctive  character,  he  preferred 
history  and  his  native  literature,  to  philology  and 
the  classics.  From  the  gymnasium  at  Nriasc,  he 
repaired  to  the  I'niversity  at  Hreslau.  Here  ho 
dedicated   himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  and 


education  has  been  the  universal  boa.tt,  to  pay  their  I  made  up  his  mind,  contrary  to 'the  wishes  of  many 
adorition  to  an  (d<l  coat !     We  speak  advisedly  ;  for   of  his  friends,  to  becocAe  a  priest.     While  at  the 


the  hymn  which  they  sang,  as  they  prostrated  them- 
selves before  the  Holy  Coat,  and  worshipped,  began 
with  the  words,  "  Holy  Coat,  pray  for  us  ;"  wliile 
many  subjoined,  "  O  Holy  Coat,  we  pray  to 
thee!"* 

Well  may  Dr.  IJllmann  declare,  that  it  was  in 
glaring  contradiction  to  their  present  degree  of 
knowledge,  both  religious  and  secular.f 


* «      1      ■••,"■■■■ 

*  <  int  on  this  rihihilion 

ofii'  ■>  have  b#»cn  neither  so 

iiunuToiis  nor  Mt  lut}>0',ul^  tit  ilioso  which,  mlher  more 
than  «  ci-iilury  «(fo,  rendon-d  the  Imnli  of  the  .Ahl>*  Paris 
»o  fraitful  a  soenc  of  wonders.     The  ninst  imteil  of  t!i 
— the  sudden  cure  elFected  on  Ihe  Counlcss  Prnsle  \ 
cherinif— is  already  Ihmilinr  to  Ihe  English  puMic.     '! 
jndy  had  fur  years  lieeii  nllliried  with  a  coiUnu-lion  of  llif 
kni-e-joint.     She  had  loni;  tried  nil  thai    niedicnl  .ikill 
ciMiM  cl.   fnr  li,r  :  liul  like  her  in  the  tioMiM-l  who  wiis 
"J.i'^ '  lied  hy  tnuchinK  ihe  hem  of  ihe  Earment 

"f  iviour,  she   was  nnihini;  lieller  fur  w hut 

she  ii.i  1  <\j»-iiiU'd  on  physiciniii,  hul  nil  her  crew  worse 
— no  uiieominoii  ease,  the  laliiinnialors  of  mediral  nrl 
woiiM  sny.  Nil  stMniiT.  however,  did  she  oonie  in  siifht 
*•' ''  ■    iinil  proslnile  herself  in  ndonilioii  liefore 

it.  '  inslHiiiniieotisIy  cureil.  in  prtwif  of  which 

*•"'  1  lo  walk  In  her  carrinqe  withoul  the  aid 

of  her  crutches,  merely  lenninif  on  ihe  arm  of  her  Krand- 
mother.  She  <le|«irieH  h^me,  as  some  say,  jx-rlertlr 
cured  ;  while  oi'  '■        ihai  ii  was  hut  a  i. 

allevialion,  ami  „nce  more   a   enp 

this  OS  II  niny,  ih  a.  re  hiiiiit  up  in  ihe  . 

as  a  irophy  of  this  miraculous  ochievement.  The  Count- 
ess Dnisle  Vischerinij  minht  sav  lo  Bishop  Amoldi 
when  she  riv?  ihe  cnilches,  as  Sir  Philip  Svdney  when 
he  ha^iiled  ihe  cup  of  waier  lo  ihe  dying  soldier,  "  Thy 
neressiiv  is  yel  irn-alerthan  mine  " 

The  doctors,  who,  as  Mr   I  what  nn-hl?  re-  ' 

marks,  will  sulfer  people  "■  neither  wiih  a 

miracle  nor  wiihoul  one,"  «•.■  , -i~ed  to  let  this 

miracle  pass  iinqiiestione<l.     They   weri>  jealous  of  any  | 
minieulotis  cures  except  iheir  own.  and  unwillini;  lo  ad'- 
mit  thai  there  are  any  greater  prodigies   iban    those  I 


priest. 

effeetefl  hr  lh»ir  own  powders  and  pniinns.     Yet  we  hare 
II     '  i-e  (which  we  In  no 

I  I  real)  was atinl  111 

'''  I  the  sons  of    1  -..  ij 

lapius  are  iiitle)>lt-il  U<r  not  a  lew  of  their  surf 
and  which  only  the  dishonest  nmonir  ihem  i 
occult  operation  of  innnrr   ■   -  ■      '  T  .  ,  ,  . 

had  as  little  to  do  with  il  -•     i-  n 

linilesinial  doses  of"  son.  -       ■  ■:    .  s 

have  to  do  u 
cases,  iinUtii, 

triumphing  o\   .    ; i ... 

terial  over  the  material  part  of  our  C"i: 

is  in  some  He^pM*  fatnilinr  lo  ns  nil,  nr 

'  i>  of  disease  n      '  " 

!,     The  linr 

i>!iysician  of  k. 

luriitrly  ilt.sfoven'd  ;  Imt  fi-r   lli,    ,iir- 

am   Ih*  s4»  cured,   we  would  liack  r<- 

ai^inst  any  faith  which  urns  cv.r  r-  i 

impudent  empiric  which  this  cr^  -  '   ■ 

The  true  lest  of  mimfles,  nnH  ii  ' 


must    exleiul    not   only    to    lli<' 
organic.     Such.  pnH-iselv.  is  ih- 

tun-  inir-  ■' '      T' 

instant ' 

siirh  rr   ■ 


el    0 

irr  at 


p<is,si  inHiience  of 
sider  the  question  ; 


IS  :i  [iulic  111  ■ 
philosophy.     ' 

inif,    it  hns  I  <■'  ,  ,., 

Kreuznnch  who  knew  her,  that  Ihe  etjects  ni 
accounted  for   by   the  enthnsiasm  of  the  y-. 
Laing's  A'o<«,  pp.  2i — 30. 


.ha 

in 


BKUGIOCS 


the  iwoal 

Or  shtirpsh'' 


9  )jarl 
in  the 


iltMr  ■nrrtev  fn  tM  oofps  ( 
MXr  He  dw 

•fills  .:itl  Mrmii  ! 

"Vknivb    Uiiluinl"   with    inuth    j;r.it'r    siicceae 

thuibeooaVl  e»er  hive  met  with  under  Major  Von 

Firk. 

In  l»3t)  he  left  the  el»»c»  of  the  Univereity  and 

catacvd  "  ihe  »^" •■  "  '  '  •■■-  •'••"••"  "i  which 

In  4eMTibM  «»  <nu«t 

iDMnifal  »"'<  ''  »«o 

MMWeon:  Ue  had 

aediealed  l  ahhur- 

raoeeofil.  •■  The  «i  I  uncovered, 

and  thr  sffriffhlcd   vi.-  t.      Ho  tella 

■mfidrncc  1  :     i  :.  '       ■  '  1' .'■'•■il   in  roy 
.'Iruelom  w:i^   '.■■!, .-Ii-i   tr":M   in v  heart, 
:.ij.v    iliii  1  had  the  opptirtunity  cli's'  v 

iheir  mode  of  life.     •     •     •     •     Tl 
fellcn,   of  which  I  had   hitherto  bevn    i».nii..iiii, 
now  (railed  and  oppressed  mc,  and  I  clearly  saw 

' h  many  of  my  fellow  suflorcni  endured, 

:■:  more  keenly  because  they  dared  not 

...     cause."     Yet,  ho  says,  on  leaving  the 

ivminary,  of  which  he  gives  a  very  praphic  ac- 
count, "be  wasrcwlvedonone  thin); — to  discharge 
hia  duties  with  zeal  and  conscientiousness,  to  be 
the  instructor  of  the  people  who  mifiht  be  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ; 
In  spi?ik  the  truth  without  hypocrisy  and  without 
IS.     .\n  op  •■•urrcd 

rmness.      I'  to  the 

■':        '  I   « j»  soon 

lonlane  fac- 
,.    ,,.....„;,,    ..,,(,.    ilic  court  of 
to  ratify  the  choice  of  an  aged 
uli.i  nil  :iniiiiiit  of  Ills  modcra- 
'ted  to  the  vacant 
■    appointment,  for 
.  was  unpalatable  at  Rome, 
■  n  to  his  indignation  in  a  pub- 
lic journal,  uid   akkcd,  **  .\re  they  waiting  for  a 
return    of  thn    times    when  men    sent   a   mule  to 
liome   la<!'  "Id  to  procure  a  bishopric?" 

Itonire  w:i  I   of  the  authorship:  he  was 

'  111     .jv^.j  of  \f\g  cure, 

remonstrances  of 

i.iiiiwrilies  of  Gmttkau. 

tiiiltc,  and   there   sup|iorted 

'.tor. 

A'  tire,  that  he  issued  his  celc- 

'iral'  !  the  proceedings  at  Trdves, 

Range  was   already  in  diitiracc.     Of  that  protest 

we  nra-d   not  say  much ;  it  is  already  familiar  to 

'he  public,  and  is  certainly  a  remarkahlo  produc- 

lion.     Dr.  t'llmann,  wtiije  very  pro|)orly  tracing  a 

t  produc^td  to  the  pre- 

,' — prepared  to  sympa- 

luz/'.  3IK1  »!\niMi;.'  niiiv  .1  viiicr — somewhat  under- 

-aie»  its   meril.     "  It   contained,"    ho  says,   "  no 

'■"    .-     ^    ..  .r,„,.,i     ,1, !,„  ••       f}^, — those 

'  <l    by    many    who 

■  i\  (■    i'\  rirovKiti    tn 


!i»n.    At  l<eipug  alone. 

Id  in  a  fiirtnight.     It  is 

■       "hion  to 

m   say, 

11  ll    is   not   every  onn 

whi'  .1  caloric  into  the  atriivo 

'  conflagration.     And  if 

>,wecan   clearly  trace 


ns  of  great  powere  of  prtsmting  thought, 

r  may  be  the  powers  of  reasoning.     The 

stylo   here  and   there  st'  Minds  us  of  the 

racy  sinewy  way  in  whii-  ■uld  briefly  ex- 

pri       '        '  Snrti  !.•<  ihai  .tentenco — 

of  Trives      •     •     •     •      do 

you  iiin  '  -'■■•■   •■■■•■  -1  know  it — that 

the  foiii  (in  bei)ucalhed 

to  his  aj'i ...3  coat,  but  his 

spirit*     Jtis  p  Aniuldi  of  Trim,  be- 

longs to  his  >.     And   again   where  ha 

says — "  Relieve  me,  ihat  while  hundreds  oflhou- 
sands  of  (Germans,  full  of  enthusiasm,  are  hasten- 
ing (o  Treves,  millions  like  niym'lf  are  filled  with 
horror,  and  the  bitterest  detestation  of  your  un- 
worthy exhibition.  These  feelings  are  not  cimfincd 
to  one  class  or  one  party,  but  are  felt  by  all 
class«>s,  and  even  by  the  Catholic  priesthood. 
Judgment  will  overtake  you  sooner  than  you  ex- 
pect. .\lrcady  the  historian's  pen  is  consigning 
your  name,  .\rnoldi,  to  the  contempt  of  the  present 
and  future  generations,  as  the  Tetzel  of  the  nine- 
teenth century."  And  once  more  in  the  conclusion 
— "  Go  all.  Catholics  and  Protestants,  to  the  work, 
for  it  concerns  our  honor,  our  liberty  and  our  well- 
being.  Do  not  bring  to  shame  the  spirit  of  your 
forefathers,  who  razed  the  capiiol,  by  suffering  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  domineer  over  you  in  Ger- 
many. I<et  not  the  laurels  of  llusis,  Iliilten, 
Luther,  be  disgraced  !  Give  to  your  thoughts 
words,  and  to  your  will  deeds." 

Ronge's  exconimunicalion  was  notified  to  hhn 
December  4,  IH-I  t.  He  was  spoken  of  everywhere 
as  the  srhkdr  fahcht  priislrr — "  the  basi^  perjured 
prii!8t."  The  Jesuits,  as  usual,  emplnyed  iheir 
ancient  weapons  of  slander,  and  covered  hiin  with 
every  species  of  infamy.  It  is  but  just  to  Konge 
to  say,  that  he  has  completely  exonerated  himself 
from  all  such  imputations,  and  is  admitted  to  bo 
blameless  in  hi.s  life  and  morals,  however  immature 
and  undevclo|>ed  may  have  been  his  religious 
views.  His  example  of  sen-ssion  was  followed  by 
that  of  several  other  individuals  of  note — amongst 
whom  were  Dr.  Regenbrecht,  professor  in  the  uni 
versity  of  Hreslau,  and  Dr.  Schreibcr,  piv-rcctor 
of  the  university  of  Kriburg  in  H.iden. 

Rut  it  was  not  long  before  defection  assumed  a 
jnore  formidable  character.  Secessions  were  soon 
to  Ik'  numbered,  not  bv  units,  or  by  tens,  but  by 
hundreds  st  once.  Within  little  more  than  three 
weeks  after  Ronge's  apjical,  the  little  Calliolio 
community  of  Schneidemiilil,  an  obscure  toHii  in 
the  duchy  of  Poaen,  seceded  in  a  body,  formed 
themw'lvfis  into  the  germ  of  the  German  Catholio 
church,  niitifictl  the  fact  to  the  departniental  gov- 
ernment at  Hromberg,  and  petitioned  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  usual  forms. 

The  priest,   under  whose  leadership  the  move- 
ment was   or  '        '     •'     ■    '.   was  the  now 
well-known  I  i-^iury,  like  that 
of  Rouge,  i.-  \<  i>    >iiii|>ii  .  .111.1    mill   hy  hiins«.-lf  iu 
I  very  few  words  : — He  was  the  Min,  he  informs  us, 

'■f  I r  lull    1111. ii«  i,:iri-iii,    Mild  was  horn  at  Wcr- 

rf.     Till  the  ngcof 

n;e  school,  where  he 

I  ac(|uired  the  usual  rudiments  of  knowlnduc.     Ho 

was   thcnrc   remove*!   to  the   gramma r-s<'hool   of 

,  RnimlH-rg,  and  from  this  place  to  the  Royal  (iym- 

nanium  at  Cnniir..  where  he  pro8(>cuted  his  studies 

with    II  distinction.     In  a  year   and   a 

half  111  I'  Marii'ii  (•ymnasiuin  at  Poscn, 

land   tliinri  .  mi   amiiher  half  year,  repairird  to  the 

:  "  F.piscopul    Scmtnaiy."     Here,  as  with   Konge, 
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nmcnced   a  icriiis  of  cunflicw,  which   uaauixJ  in 
entire   uliunatioii    froiM   ihu    liuiiiiih  ^>^■<tl'ln  ;  but 
there  iH  a  iiKirkint  ditreci'iicu  in  the  uitfiitiil  hintorv, 
at  lliiH  pvricMl,  of  thriw  two  uion.      Thi- 
elflmiMit  Rei'iiu  to  h.iw  b<a-n  much  niorit  '' 
Cxcritki  ihan  In  Koiil'o.     While  lliu  lau 
dwellit  (in  the  <li'i;r;itl;iui)n  whicli  the  Rn 

tein  -■■I   ■■"    ' :i /iifin,  Httit; 

Ii'  iUi  iif  thill. 

\»u;.   ,    - ,   uiid   rrdui  ...„    

machine,  (  xemki  ilurlla  principully  uii  tliu  dc^r:!- 
datiui)  which  it  imiHiaud  un  him  six  a  Christian — 
the  incoiibisiency  uf  the  maxims  tautfht,  and  the 
praclici's  enjuinud,  with  the  II1HI.IC.  His  ronthcts 
of  mind,  ihiTcforc,  much  innro  nearly  rciiiMiihli'd 
tboae  of  I.uthcr,  in  his  coll  at  lOrfurth.  Like  the 
first  refiirmor,  Ozerski  studied  the  Hilile,  and  ilrew 
hia  weapons  entirely  from  that  a.-mory  ;  and  his 
brief  refutatiiin  of  the  leadini;  doctrines  of  \.h« 
Uumi>li   system,   bottomed   uhully   on    scriptural 

gr ■■!-    '-  •■> Iiiijjiy  slrikini;. 

11   at  .Srlineidemiihl  drew  up  a 
coii  ;iud  an  addnss,  in  which  they 

justiliea  --ions  fruia  the  church  of  Rome 

in  nine  ':.  . -les. 

This  w.is  ihe  siirnul  of  battle.  The  example  of 
Schneideiniilil  w  ;u>  iinmodiutely  followed  in  various 
parts  uf  Germany  ;  and,  in  about  four  months, 
coimnuiiitie^  renounein);  the  authority  of  the  Hu- 
man Calholic  church,  had  been  formed,  or  were  in 
course  of  orpaniialion,  at  Berlin,  Ilrunswiek,  l^eip- 
zig,  Breslau,  and  many  other  places,  i^everal  of 
these  coinmunitie.s,  whrn  thus  formed,  piilili.sbrd, 
like  Sehiieidomiilil,  their  confession  of  faith  ; 
and  the  discrepancies  amongst  them  seemed  to 
warrant  no  very  favorable  auguries  of  future  con- 
solidation. 

While  all  agreed  most  strikingly  in  the  points 
on  which  their  several  framcrs  justified  their 
secession — in  renouncing  the  pope's  authority — 
service  in  an  unknown  tongue — communion  in  one 
kind — auricular  confession — the  celibacy  of  the 
priesthood — and  in  fact  all  the  points  on  which 
Protestants  lay  the  chief  stress,  it  cannot  be  denied 
tliat  they  exhibit  sia;nal,  yet,  under  the  circum- 
stances, very  natural  dilTerences  and  contrarieties 
as  to  positive  diwtrine.  Thus  tlie  confession  of 
Schneidemiihl,  which  was  far  more  explicit  and 
minute  than  many  of  the  others,  maintained  tran- 
substantiatinn,  while  the  rest  generally  abjured  it — 
the  seven  sacraments,  while  the  rest  contented  them- 
selves with  two — as  also  a  species  of  purgatory, 
while  others,  that  of  Berlin  particularly,  reject  any 
notion  of  the  kind.  Some  content  themselves,  .as 
that  of  Elberfeld,  with  a  general  adhesion  to  the 
confession  of  SchneiJemiibl  in  all  tssential  points — 
a  somewhat  vague  disiinction.  On  the  whole,  we 
cannot  but  agree  with  Mr.  I..aing,  (who  hits  given 
a  large  and  faithful  account  of  tho  early  con- 
fessions,) that  the  discrepancies  were  sufTiciently 
numerous  to  beget  the  question,  "  IIow  was  com- 
bined action  or  organic  unity  possible  amidst  such 
discordant  materials?"  Mr.  Laing  lays  so  much 
stress  on  this,  that  he  doubts  the  possibility  of  a 
concordat ;  yet,  by  a  most  unaccountable  omis- 
sion, he  has  neglected  to  inform  us,  that  at  the 
very  moment  he  was  expressing  his  doubts,  the 
difficulties  in  question,  whether  satisfactorily  or 
not,  had  lieen  surmounted  at  the  first  general  coun- 
cil of  the  German  Catholic  church,  held  at  Leipzig, 
March  21,  181.'). 

They  were  sunnounted,  partly  by  adopting  a 
confession  exceedingly  simple  and  general,  and, 


Itbeohiijioallv   speaking,   deficient;  partly  by   Biir- 
1  iny  of  the  iHiiiitH  on 
Th»i«   the   eburi'b  ■ 


than  the  reformation."  Kor  the  ^M/ir«  side  of 
the  system,  it  is  principally  summed  up  in  the 
first  and  M-cond  artieirs  of  the  t'onfcssion  of  the 
(ieneral  Council  uf  L<'ip'.ug,  which  arc  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  1.  Tho  foundation  ofChristUn  faith  shall  bh 
sought  by  us  sot. '         '         '         '  '      "   '. 

Scripture,  the   im 

which  is  the  yxmu - i.  .!,'"■  >! 

.md  aflecled  with  Chri.itian  principle.  2.  As  a 
general  summary  of  our  faith,  we  adoiit  iln'  -mh!...! 
which  follows: — 'I  believe  in  Cod  ' 
who,  by  his  Almighty  Word,  created  1 
and  rules  it  with  wisdom,  equity,  and  hiv«.  I  b<>- 
lievc  in  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  I 
believe  in  the  Holy  (Ihosl,  in  a  holy,  universal 
Christian  chuiTh,  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  in 
life  evcrla-sting.'  " 

But  this  satisfies  the  demands  of  the  theological 
crities  as  little  as  did  the  discrepancies  of  the 
original  coiifi.Ksions  ;  nor  arc  their  objections  with- 
out much  appearance  of  reastin.  "  It  is  tiwi  sim- 
ple,"  cries  Dr.  I'llniann,  echoed  by  Mr.  I>aing. 
"  A  church  cannot  be  built  on  a  mere  system  of 
negations,  or  on  vague  generalities."  The  con- 
fession leaves  many  vital  questions  undctrrmincd, 
and  affords  ample  space  in  which  the  n 
forms  of  religious  belief  may  alike  t : 
And  in  many  quarters  it  is  aflirmed,  that  as  tin  re 
are  unquestionably  amongst  the  sf'ccders  not  a  few 
rationalists.  "  advocates  of  that  theory  which 
would  evolve  the  essence  of  religion  out  of  human 
consciousness,  contents  it.self  in  peneral  with  the 
ideas  of  f!od,  virlue,  and  immortality,  and  lioii.iK 
Christianity  merely  as  an  historical  and  ofl-clouil.  1! 
development  iif  these  viniversal  truths  of  re- 
ligion, •  so  the  simplicity  of  the  Ijcipxig  Con- 
fi'ssion  was  designed  to  shield,  if  not  to  favor 
them. 

While  we  would  be   the   last   to  advocate   ■\v\ 

unworthy  compromise  of  truth  to  attain  a  spm - 

union,  we  must  confess  that  we  are  not   " 

attach  so  much  weight,  as  many  have  . 

to  the  arguments  derived  from  th.'  ' 

the  original  confc-ssions,  or  to  the 

which  was  at  last  adopted  at  1  •  "- 

might  surely  not  unnatornl 

utterances  of  newly-formed  e 

ing  their  eyes  to  the  lieht  of  truth,  : 

forth  their  sentiments  with  haste  and  v 

oert.     Tho  latter  was,  perhaps,  an  eqi. 

attempt    to  circumscrilio,  as   far  as   p. 

chances  of  controversy  at  so  critical  a  moir.i  iit. 

We  admit,  however,  that  this  vaeueness  in  th» 
principal  article  of  the  l/cipric  confcs.sion — this 
comparative  absence  (tf  the  jn^silix'f — constitutes  th« 
principal  danger  which  the  new  church  has  to  feir. 
That  there  should  have  l>een  Rationalists  an  .ri; 
tho  seceders  was  inevit.ahle  ;  for  they  are  te  •• 
found  in  abundance  both  in  the  Catholic  and  ib<i 
•  rUinann.  p.  21. 
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Imnguage  of  Daucr,   the   author   of   one   of  the 

Tolum-"  •"  •'■■■  '••'■'  ■■'"  ••''«  aiiiele,  anil  who  is  one 

of  tl  ii'in  Catholic  rhurrh,  is 

iini  the  alarm  which  many 

-  have  expressed.     He 

-tnplicity  of  the  Leipzig 

"11   the  crouiids  of  the  very 

(p.  253  ;)•  while    Professor 

liavrhiiirLt  ut'  M;iiburph  claims  the  whole  inove- 

in<>nl    as    a    triumph    of    Rationalism.      Die    ncuc 

"    '  nuf  drm   lioirn  (in  Ra- 

[italions  are,  of  course, 

t(i  )   iiy  till'  character  and  viishcsof 

the   .  ijT  Ihem  ;  but,  however  cxapger- 

:•'•■'  •  ..i.il  suspicions  which  the  new  com- 

11  not  well   repel  ;  they  are    the    natural 

c,  the  inevitable  price,  of  a  compromise. 

Iter  that,  if  men  can  apree  at  all,  they 

■  so,  not  by  concealing  their  differences, 

but  m  spile  of  them.     If  it  be  said,  tliat  in  this 

case  the  differences  are  such  that  tho.se  who  hold 

them  could  not  form  one  community  if  they  were 

avowed,  what  stronffur  proof  could  be  afforded  of 

ihe  hollowness  of  the  compromise  ?     We  predict, 

with  the   utmost  confidence,  that,  after  a  certain 

'     '        '  '         'roversies  must  break  out  till 

is  more  distinctly  evolved. f 

.'."I,  iinr  11   .in  .».    .i.-.sirc  unanimity,  can  we  even 

wish,  for  the  honor  of  truth  and  of  both  parties, 

that   11    «l,..i]l,I   I ili.rvvi«<>.     What  but  an  un- 

worv  :ii  one  confession,  men 

who  some  l>elievo  "  Christ" 

to  be  really  "Go.!,'  others,  with  Mr.  Hauer, 
think  thnt  even  the  title  of  the  "Son  of  God"  is 
"Ot  I  not  fit  for  us"  occidentals"— ^r 

UHS  — (p   '-■'•^  ) 

X\  1.  because  we 

arc  ■  truth,  and  to 
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•T 
inann 
Br.  Il«)  rh 
bir,"  my 


iihrr  than  astertinn,  of  Dr.  I'll- 

'  Tl    \n   piTf    *nm''  rmlTiTrmn'T  to 


.iiiuuit)'  has  already 


i;i,  ,,,!>  ::..■,...., ;.  .^...,.,,.-..1  that  Dr. 

nimaiin  did    not  feel  with   what  danffcrous  wea- 
I..II1S  til'  \i.iv  iil:ivin(r,  when  he  employed  some  of 
iiist  the  supposed  compromise; 
■     y  iniKht  lie  relnrled,  with  inter- 
r.Ht,  on  (■erniaii  I'nitestaniism.     If  the  simple  con- 
fi-ssion  of  Leipzig,  which  we  allow  to  lie  theolopi- 
callv  nieaere,  should  shelter  sonic  di.scordant  forms 
of  faith,  his  own  Pmteiitanl  cliurrh  affords  but  a 
"lancholy  proof  that  the  most  strinuent  symbolic 
■ks  do  iKit  exclude  them.     The  (Iirinan  Catho- 
rliurrb,  w  ■'  II"  creed,  can  hardly  be  in- 

-t(>d  wilh  .•!  .'luiil  of  free-thinkiiij!  and 

i.iiionalism  lli.."  ....  i  ...teslant  church  has  been, 
with  its  ripid  imposition  of  creeds,  articles,  and 
prote-slalions.  The  new  (Jcrnian  Catholic  church 
will,  at  all  events,  escape  the  puilt  of  openly  sanc- 
tioninp  jierjurv  and  contempt  of  truth.  The  open 
misbelief  or  unbelief  of  professors  and  preachers  in 
the  German  Protestant  church — nay,  in  the  Ger- 
man Roman  Catholic  church  also — n-nders  it  in  the 
hiphcsl  dceree  perilous  to  insist  on  this  [Kiint.  It 
was  not  without  reason  that  Meiizel,  sjieaking  of 
this  very  subject,  uttered  the  caustic  words — "  Pro- 
fessors smilinply  taught  their  iheolopical  pupils 
that  unlielief  was  the  true  apostolic,  primitiTe 
Christian  belief,  proven  by  reason  and  revelation ; 
Christ  himself — they  do  not  deny  him — is.  in  their 
opinion,  a  pood  honest  man  ;  but  they  put  all  their 
insipidities  into  his  mouth,  inakinp  him,  by  means 
of  their  exepetical  jupplinp,  somnimcR  a  Kantian, 
sometimes  an  Hegelian,  now  one  lan,  now  another, 
just  as  may  happen  to  please  the  professor.  In  our 
Icimed  age,  cverythinp  dejiends  upon  Hermeneu- 
tica.  One  man  niipht  becniiie  a  Honze,  and  swear 
upon  the  symbolic  books  of  Fo,  and  yet,  by  means 
of  a  dexterous  exegesis,  invest  the  stupid  iMMika 
with  as  rational  a  meaning  as  he  pleased.  They 
do  not  allrr  the  word;  they  swear  upon  it,  but  think 
of  something  else." 

Our  own  country,  too,  has  recently  furnished  us 
with  abundant  proof,  that  the  Thirtv-nine  Articles 
may  be  subscrilied  with  thirty-nine  hundred  modes 
of  interpreting  them — or  misinterpreting  them,  if 
not  naturally,  yet  "  non-naturally  ;"  while,  in  the 
very  same  country,  religious  communities,  not  in- 
considerable in  numliers,  have  existed  for  centuries 
with  a  very  close  approximation  to  identity  of  doc- 
trine— absolute  identity  on  all  important  points — 
who  never  framed  or  imposed  a  single  symbolic 
document.  The  simplicity  of  the  Leipzig  Confes- 
sion is  of  itself  of  little  consequence.  As  Dr.  Ull- 
'nann  hims<'lf  says,  "  the  more  simple  a  confession 
is,  the  bett»"r."  A  church  may  Im'  apn-cd,  though 
it  has  a  simple  confession  ;  tlie  real  difficulty  hero 
i~,  that  the  church  has  a  simple  confi'.ssion,  because 
It  is  not  agreed.  "  We  must  not  first  constitute  a 
church,"  subj<iins  the  same  author,  "  and  then  fit 
it  with  a  confession  ;  but  we  must  first  have  a 
definite  faith,  and  then  found  the  church  upon  it." 
The  polity  of  the  newly-formed  communities  is 
•lily  popular  character,  and  has  the  general 
.lion  of  Mr.  Haulier,  who  even  thinks  it 
.•lit  \h:  worth  while  for  protestants  to  take  a  Ics- 
11  fnim  it.  The  principal  provisions  are,  that  the 
congregations  are  to  have  Ihe  choice  of  their  clergy 
— who  must  have  received  a  theological  education 
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— nnd  whoio  nppnini-  'ili>.     Tlio  re- 

maining rf(;nl;iti"iis  :  ;'  nicr  or  H;»ii- 

Ikt,  iir  in  iho  litllo  puliln  aUon  ciiUUci]  "  Tho  Apoa- 
lolic  ChriMians." 

And  now  cnmrii  thn  iin-  -•  •  ,  <iiion — WIr  • 
will  l)r  the  PXlPiit  of  llic  n  iil'    wliat 

mlP  i>f  profrriw' — a  vpry  ili.n  ...  ,  ...lilcm.anil  m,. 
for  ihf  Holiition  of  wliich  wo  have  but  very  impcr- 
fprt  (lata. 

Tho  qiipstinn,  of  ronmo,  rhi.  on  ihfi 

JpHrec  of  prpparalion  for  this  ii  iigut  thr 

fnlhnlip  popiihilion  of  Cirrmiiiiv.  'I'lirrti  ia  no 
imkin^  ini>n  frro  BRninrt  ihrir  will,  anil  ihn  lijjht 
of  hparcn  ilsrlf  only  Kooma,  to  a  diMcuscd  eye,  ajjo- 
ny  a«  wrll  as  darlincra.  With  rpfcn-nro  to  thia 
jMiini,  thi"  cvidi'ncp  is  certainly  vrrv  ronfliptinir. 
That  Ihi'ri'  has  hocn  rxt(Mi»iv(-  iii(llt;n:ili<)ii  at  the 
inlrimti's  and  rrncwed  prctt-nRinns  of  the  I'ltranion- 
tann  fietion,  wo  havn  already  shown,  yd  the  new 
movcnient  is  the  fruit  of  it.  Nor  ean  it  Ixi  said 
that  that  movement  has  been  hitherto  other  than 
eminently  snreeasful ;  it  has  already  issned  in  the 
orirnnizalinn  of  nearly  two  hnndred  communities,* 
and  the  secession  of  probably  not  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  individuals.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  ascertain  their  number  oven  with  approximate 
accuracy  ;  but  the  sum-total  can  be  hardly  bcluw 
that  we  have  named. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  fact  that  the  Ro- 
mish church  should  have  been  able  to  induce  no 
less  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  pilcrini.s  to  repair 
to  the  s|>ect:icle  at  Trrvps,  in  spite  of  their  boasted 
education,  shows  how  extensive  is  the  power  which 
Rome  still  possesses  over  larpe  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Nor,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  are  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  the  movement  has  to  contend  with 
trivial.  In  some  of  the  slates,  ibc  whole  weight 
of  the  (jovernmenis  will  be  to  the  uttermost  exerted 
aj^inst  it ;  while  in  others,  for  various  reasons, 
there  will  be  no  more  than  a  doubtful  or  frigid 
countenanee  shown  towards  it.  In  all,  it  seems 
probable  tliat  it  will  be  endured  rather  tlian  favored. 
In  the  principal  states  of  the  German  confederation 
we  find  tho  population  distriliutcd  in  the  following 
manner : — 

P.ipiil.iilnn.     Caihnlk*.     Pmlf^nnts. 
Auttria,    .    .ii,725,r.40    11.5o<i,s-io      Si.i.ono  (nearly.) 
Knvaria,    .     .    4,440,3J7      3.0tu  .'.17    1..178,7S0 
Wurtcmhuri;,     l."Oi.72e        si'.i.JJ.l    l,l..i2,3ni 
Sjxoiiy,      .      .     1,737,S00  30,;)75     1,727,423 

WostphJlm,  I  '<.928,501      6,617,020    9,311,481 

The  minor  states  have  all  a  mixed  population. 

In  .\ustria  and  Havaria,  composing  so  large  a 
portion  of  iho  population,  the  government  is  Cath- 
olic, and  the  utmost  opposition  lo  the  movement 
may  be  reasonably  expected,  in  Saxony,  though 
the  people  and  government  are  Protestant,  the  king 
is  Catholic,  and  may  be  expected  lo  make  as  much 
opposition  as  ho  can.  In  Haden  the  Cerman  Cath- 
olic congreg.ntions  are  not  favored,  but  are  not  pro- 
hibited. In  Wurteinhurg  t  they  arc,  more  wisclv, 
neither  favored  nor  prohibited,  but  let  alone.  Mfwt 
of  the  minor  slates — as  Hesse,  .Vnhalt,  Saxe-Co- 
burg,  Pann.stadt— are  all  wailinsr,  with  more  pru- 
dence than  dignity,  the  course  which  event.s  may 
take,  or  the  policy  of  the  more  powerful  members 
of  the  confederation.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten, 
that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  German  govcm- 

*  Bauer  has  given  a  list  of  mor«  than  160  communities, 
(pp.  2r,9-270.)  But  his  work  appeared  in  Auifusl,  since 
which  Ihere  have  l*en  considerahle  accessions. 

t  Vet  even  in  Wurtcmhurg  the  king  has  recently  Intl- 
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bles  an  inde|ieiidiTit  an 
intellect,  or  wealth,  it  c 

ment  like  tho  present  will  have  ">  coiitrud  wiih 
much  ;  not  merely  from  the  hostility  of  some  por- 
emmenls,  but  even  from  the  prj'ing,  hustling,  for- 
mal spirit  of  those  governments  that  care  nothing 
about  the  matter.  The  odious  rensorship.  also, 
however  imperfectly  it  may  in  these  davs  fulfil  its 
office,  is  an  engine  which  must  b.  '  ;o  be 

rigorously  employed  against  it.     'I  ;rin- 

gent  application  of  this  species  of  iii..i.i( 
may,  of  course,   be  ex[H'Cted   under    t! 

princes.     And  of  the  extent   t..v.ii.li 

Havarian  government,  it  has  '  :.  we  may 

judge  from  the  fact  that  it  w;i^  lo  the  ej- 

Itor  of  the  Allgrmrinr  Zritimp,  (»  hich  is  published 
at  Augsburg,)  that  he  must  seclude  from  its  col- 
umns the  very  name  of  the  "  (Jerman  Catholic 
church,"  and  all  details  of  its  movements  ;  which, 
considering  that  this  order  was  given  to  a  newspa- 
per, and  that  "  the  movement  was  emphatically  Iht 
news,"  was  assuredly  an  onler  to  enact  the  play 
of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  oi;l. 

Considering,  then,  the  character  <if  these   all- 
prying  governments,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
hulk  of  the  influential  classes  are  dr[>endent  upoD 
them,  we  cannot  lie  surpri..«ed  that  the  new  move- 
ment   has   not   at    present    made    much    progress 
amongst  those  classes.     Functionaries  and  prefci- 
ment-hunlers  are  acting  by  their  governments,  juat 
as  the  petty  stales  are  acting  by  the  more  power- 
ful ;  tiley  are   "  wailing  upon    Providence,"  and 
will  believe  or  disbelieve  according  lo  the  whole- 
some example  of  their  betters.     Meantime,  they 
accurately  adjust   their  coun'  '       '      ".lurt 

glass  ;  and  obliquely  glancinj;  'lyi 

or  ducal  visage,  smile  or  froitu   ..■-  .i...    ...  j.<;an 

propitious  or  otherw  ise. 

Hut  if  the  German  Catholic  omnniiiity  has  made 
comparatively  little  progress  ■■<  mostcul- 

tivated  classes,  it  would  be  i'      .  ">r  lo  sup- 

pose that  it  has  gained  iis  chief  conqnr..il»  amongst 
the  very  ignorant :  these  are  well  contented,  for  the 
most  part,  with  their  pilgrimage  to  Trivps.  Its 
chief  supporters  are  found  amongst  a  very  substan- 
tial, though  not  the  highest  class ;  in  the  ranks  of 
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recognize  the  new  church,  if  it  cannot  avoid  so  doing. 
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All  kucli  cuitcluktuu*  aftpcar  lu  us  irery  uncertain. 
Mr.  I^ini;  ntreo  |rne*  so  far  as  tn  say,  that  the 
roo>pmcnt  "  is  •  blow"  to  the  Kuminh  rhurrh, 
"  but  tlie  blow  of  a  child,  without  forc»,  eniTuyof 
purpose,  or  ri^ht  direction."  lie  founds  Ins  judg- 
Ment  in  a  grrat  degree  on  the  siniiiter  inllucBcc  of 

«fceO ••      •  '  •'  !  and  pohl- 

iea\  o.i  ihe  dxist- 

•■••  '  I ,   -...1    ridicules 

•**»"•  1   to  It,  on  the  part  of  the' 

"<^  ■■■],:•     "  If."^av»h.■.";.^' 

V. 
* 

(■ 

femarm  on  ini-M-  (iiitii<H:i»,     Um  mc  arc   fjr   : 
flMMdkf  that  tb*n  i*  such  a  close  connexio. 


tween  the  polr.  Iio 

Bucccaa  of  any  i  liu 

one  ahall   be  deli-rmincd  by  the  nlliei.     Ciutern- 

mrni!t  rikI  their  subjects,  at  the  time  of  the  refor- 

'  riainly  in  a  far  mure  unfavorable 

!   piiliiically,  than  at  present — yet 

;  jircvL'nt  ihe  rcfurnialiun ;  and  history 

.  that  similar  changes  of  rclitiious  senti- 

'      place  even  under  the  miMl  dixerse 

».     There  is  a  connexion,  no  doubt. 

.   ,..o.     The  form  of  polity  will  grcally 

h  revolutions,  and  may  either  retaid  or 

.         them.     Hut  whether   any  government 

can  frustrate  them  or  nut,  will  depend  cnlirely  on 

the  (il  |.'rre  of  intensity,  and  the  extent,  with  which 

js  which  prompt  them  may  have  peiie- 

•    people.     Whether   popular   feeling   in 

Gvriii..n\    h"  MifTiciently  strong   to   neutralize  all 

such  (i|'jMMU"ii — to  bear  the  resistance  of  hottlile 

or  overcomft  ihc  tis  inrrlia  of  iiidilTerent  govern- 

rocnts,  may  be  a  question  :  or  whether  it  will  attain 

'        '  if  btrenglh  in  the  course  of  the  fur- 

<<{  the   movement,  remains  to  be 

OI.I.I.     .Vi.  jH.igiDenis  on  this  point  we  bold  to  be 

premature. 

A  Himilir  I'llluiv  1«,  In  our  Opinion,  to  be  found 
in  M  from  the  absence  of  a 

nati>'  In  one  seiibe  the  Ger- 

mans certainly  havu  very  little  of  this  spirit,  but  in 
another  sense  they  have  a  great  deal.  Indiflerence 
or  apathy  in  reference  to  a  nation's  own  rights,  ia 
surely  compatible  with  the  most  vivid  abhorrence  of 
a  foreign  yoke,  and  altacliment  to  its  own  soil  and 
institutions,  even  wht-n  those  institutions  are  de- 
testable.  There  ia  not  a  nation  in  Kiirope  which 
has  Mii  species  of  patriotism  more  intense  than  tho 
Russians,  to  whom  the  very  existence  of  national 
spirit,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  is  unknown.  In 
like  manner,  whii'  ^'t  'niv  be  the  German  phlegm 
with  regard  to  1  •  r  of  their  own  govern- 

ments and  their   ,  ireedum,  they  have,  and 

always  have  had,  a  deep  and  extensive  jealousy  of 
Ultramontane  influence  and  pretensions.  It  is  with 
a  man  and  his  cuuntrv  as  with  a  man  and  his  wife. 
They  may  wrangle  all  day  long,  and  yet  the  inter- 
ference of  a  third  party  shall  in&tantfy  draw  upoo 
him  the  resentment  of  both. 

The  German  jealousy  of  Rome  is  not  a  thing  of 
yesterday  ;  it  has  been  more  or  less  prevaleni  ever 

f  the  days  of  Lutt    -      -■,•■•■:      '■  ut  even 

•  r  ;  and  it  has  1"  '  vv,  by 

■■"•■••'-  ...-.'U.  by  ill,   '..  "Ird 

'  r,  and  to  make  tho  \  r. 

lact  clear  from  the  ^:  "f 

writers  on  the  subject,  it  is  tlie  recent  attempt  of 
Rome  to  revive  the  authority  of  the  ancient  church, 
and  the  resentment  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
in  consequence. 

All  depends,  we  repeat,  on  the  degree  in  which 
feelings  of  this  nature  have  penetrau-d  the  bulk  of 
tho  people,  or  shall  do  so,  as  the  movement  de- 
velops itself.  If  such  feelings  should  attain  cer- 
tain strength,  alt  th<'  '  '  '  '  we  have  mentioned 
will   disappear.      t^  will   acquiesce — 

latent  energy  equal  l<, -.<  will  be  evolved — 

funds  will  be  raised — and  evrry  obstacle  yield  as 
iii,ii:il   111  ili:it    irresistible    thing — the  wiu,   of  a 

'TO  are  two  points  which  are  already 

III,  and  on  which  we  need  not  wait  fur  further 

nrr  to  speculate.     Ftrsl,  Tho  movement  will 

'  r  extensive  or  not,  permanent.     There 

limb,  whether  it  ahall  prove  a  finger  or 
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lex  wn  know  not,  lopped  nfl*  the  Romish  oiik>(»iiti. 
The  whole  history  of  the  8«!ce«»ion— ila  decision 
knd  promptitude — shows  that  conciliation  is  out  of 
the  question  ;  tlie  alienation  is  too  deep  lo  admit 
of  any  thought  of  it.  And  its  pattirans  also  are 
■uffieiiMilly  numerous  lo  pri<p:ii;ato  it. 

Serondli/,  und  this  is  scarcely  l(!».i  i  '        '     '     '" 
will  bo  a  lesson  to  Hume  how  she  m 
perimenls   for    ihr    riMloration  of  hi  r    .. 
claims  of  hi(;h-rlnirch  aulhonly.  and  impl 
dienco.     Manv  <ti'li'r  :i<1IiitimiIs  drrnded  iIk    . 
experiment  of  uldi,  and  now,  that  it  is 

too  late,  vaiiiK  '  ir  regret.     It  hnsendcd, 

as  all  such  eti'nrla  to  turn  bark  the  tide  of  history 
must  end  ;  much  ns  somewhat  similar  evcnis  have 
ended  at  hnmo.  The  reaction  against  C.xford  has 
come  at  last  ;  and  the  like  reaction  against  Jesuit- 
ism has  come  in  (iermany. 

"  The  Ultramontane  movement  in  the  Cntholin 
church,"  says  Mr.  llauhcr,  "  has  had  an  uncom- 
monly speedy  course.  Hevivcd  only  a  tew  years 
ago,  it  bos  alr<>ady  passed  through  all  those  stages 
which  in  reality  took  the  liomish  system  more  than 
OS  in  nil  iM'iitiiries  lo  traverse.  It  has  its  fathers, 
its  ;.  IS  pro8«'lyles,  its  poets  and  orators, 

its  III  !^  pilgrimages  and  indulgences,  and 

now  at  last — its  reformation."  * 

Dr.  Ullmann  even  speculates  on  the  possibility 
of  Rome's  undertaking  a  voluntary  reformation  in 
consequence  of  this  warning  ;  and  the  passage  is 
so  eloquent,  that  we  wish  we  could  find  space 
for  it. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  doubt  whether  any  spon- 
taneous reformation  of  Uinnecan  bo  any  other  than 
nugatory.  As  Dr.  I'llmann  himself  remarks  in 
another  passage  of  his  Hiilmlicn,  "  The  doctrine 
and  the  hierarchy  in  the  system  of  Catholicism  do 
not  admit  of  separation — both  together  form  an 
organic  whide ;  the  church,  the  hierarchy,  the 
pope  himself,  are  doctrines — and  indeed  highly  sig- 
nificant doctrines."! 

This  is  truth,  and  all  history  proves  it.  We  find 
that  so  iii.separ.ihle  is  the  connexion  of  the  most 
obnoxious  doctrines  of  Rome  with  papal  power, 
that  no  attempt  she  has  made  at  reformation  touches 
one  of  them  ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  w  herever 
a  reformation  is  elTected,  which  commences  with 
renouncing  her  authority,  whatever  the  form  of 
thurch  polity — Kpisropal,  Lutheran,  Presbyterian, 
or  what  not — all  those  doctrines  which  are  most  to 
be  dreaded  go  nt  once — transiibslanliation,  auricu- 
lar confession,  service  in  an  unknown  tongue,  com- 
munion in  one  kind,  purgatory,  and  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy — all  those,  in  fact,  which  the  drinan 
Catholics  have  denounced,  as  did  Luther  before 
them. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  a  few 
remarks  on  two  not  unimportant  topics. 

The  first  relates  to  the  spirit  in  which  German 
Protestants  have  regarded  this  singular  manifes- 
tation ;  and  which  we  cr.nnol  say  has  been  ohcayf 
that  spirit  of  syinpalby  and  ch:irity  which  we 
should  naturally  have  cx|M'cted  towards  men,  who, 
whatever  ap|K-llation — such  as  "  the  German 
Catholic  church," — they  may  adopt,  or  however 
deficient  or  ill-defined  may  at  prtsnit  he  their  sys- 
tem of  positive  doctrine,  are  yet  literally  Protest- 
ants, and  are  sirennonsly  fighting  the  battles  of 
Protestantism.  All  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish 
church,  which  the  reformers  denounced,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Czerski  and  Uoiige  have  denounced  also. 
For  this,  wo  contend,  they  deserve  and  demand 
♦P.  43.  tP.  12. 
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admit  that  tiiern  is  some  ground  of  jealousy,  from 
the  indefinite  form  of  doctrine  adopted  by  ibo  new 
church,  and  the  fear  of  its  ultimately  leading  (o  an 
indiscriminate  jumlde  i>f  all  inmles  of  belief  and 
mislH'lief; — in  other  words,  !•■ 
of  all  orders  of  ecclesiastical 

inJiffiriTilifin  (as  the  Germans  <';tll  ii)  nli.ul  ii'  lliu 
only  creed,  and  a  spurious  charily  exclude  m 
hearty  and  cimscieniions  regard  for  truih.  Uut 
Ibis  fear  (lamlable  in  it.self,  yet  we  trust  not  war- 
ranted by  the  ;,'rn/rrt/ complexion  of  •^•■-  '"iKrials 
of  which  the   new  community  is  -  loca 

not  account  fi)r  the  wh(de  of  the  ji;i  ,  and 

still  less  for  the  uncandid,  captious,  and  bitter  lone 
adopted  by  8<mie  writers ;  whether  it  be  from  a 
jealousy  of  any  reformation  but  their  own  ;  or  from 
a  feeling  of  resentment  that  the  discontented,  if 
they  must  secede,  should  not  have  seceded  lo  their 
own  ranks  ;  or  from  a  fear  that  the  new  rbnrch 
may  gain  proselytes  from  Protestantism  as  well  ae 
from  Rome — of  which  there  have  been  a  few 
examples  ;  or  from  a  wish  to  monnplize  the  favor 
of  government ;  or  from  a  combination  of  any  such 
motives,  we  know  not  ; — but  we  have  certainly 
observed  in  various  quarters,  a  carping,  hyper- 
critical spirit,  ihal  cannot  be  loo  strongly  con- 
demned. We  should  rather  have  expected,  «  hat 
in  many  Protestants  we  actually  find,  a  superiority 
to  any  such  feelingS,  and  a  magnanimous  and 
generous  sympathy  and  forbearance  towards  men 
who  were,  at  all  events,  casting  off  so  imicb  of 
error,  and  were  but  groping  for  the  truth  Wo 
trust  thai  as  the  New  Catholics  come  so  near  Pro- 
teslanls  in  so  many  essential  points,  the  fielinga 
of  the  two  parlies  will  not  afford  another  confirma- 
tion of  the  witty  assertion,  that  the  hatred  of  con- 
tending sects  follows  the  same  law  as  the  force  of 
gravity — "  increasing  in  proportion  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  diminishes." 

The  second  topic  respects  the  conduct,  which, 
in  our  judgment,  should  be  pursued  by  the  (icr- 
man  Catholic  chorcb  il-self.  If  on  any  one  thing 
its  success  may  ho  said  to  depend,  it  is  on  the  per- 
petual inculcation  and  maintenance  "  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit  ;" — in  abstaining  from  the  very 
appearance  of  encouraging  in  any  of  ii-  ■: 

any  portion  of  the  "  Young  Germany' 
It  must  learn  not  only  lo  "  assort  right;-,  uui,  li 
need  be,  to  "  endure  wrongs  ;"  and  to  bear  iierse- 
culion,  if  it  must  come,  with  fortitude  and  mag- 
nanimity. Nothing  could  .so  damage  its  cause  as 
lo  have  it  confounded  with  that  of  rash  innovators  ; 
— whose  chief  object  is,  after  all,  politics  and  not 
religion,  or  the  assertiim  and  realization  of  politi- 
cal theories  in  conjunction  with  religious  changes, 
and  by  means  of  ibem.  I^el  not  the  two  things  bo 
mingled,  or,  al  all  events,  let  ii  he  seen  that  it  is 
not  the  authorities  of  thu  German  Catholic  church 
that  encourage  the  union.  It  is  precisely  the  fear 
of  political  changes  which  will  chiefly  render  the 
potentates  of  Germany  jealous  ;  and  it  would  still 
render  them  so,  even  if  there  were  no  reasonable 
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iTmrn  Mn  CMWi  taiiw,  Tib  Hwch.  u>  (hi  BoMoa  ONilar.) 
GRACE  CHUBCH,  NEW  TOBK. 

Gi«»ri?  Chiirrh   was  eonaecrated  on  Saturdajr. 
T'  which  biire  lliat  name  in 

U  ■  d  for  a  Chinese   Muncum, 

anil  iiii^  naii'iiuiM.  uf  white  stone  has 

risen  ia  its  place.  m  bn  true,  that  "  the 

doesy  ofa  p'!' -  >1  by  the  i ■■■• 

■pleodor  of  I  surely  ( 

Ma  need  to  I  ••■'^  >»  I"-''  ' 

being  ia  a  T> 

I  liateaed  to  i  i 

(em  that  I  had  sonie  impertinent  thoughts  about 
iIm  proH:thl''  rrrrptioR  of  certain  fishermen  and 
taatHD^'  I  thev  suddenly  make  their  ap- 

Muwi''  -v<«»ion  of  hiRhops  and  rectors. 

Bal  an  'h  out  of  place 

there  :  'iit  the  highest 

l«apeetai>!.:iv,  iii>  :;est  coDaenrat- 

km  ia  tbe  city.     I  : '  rereooe  ercry- 

llua|t  ihat   1*  •'■■   lit  Irnuble 

IkMMelves  v>  liinK  very 

f\W'">nl    (r,.  .,  i,o   the    c»- 

tT  Why  should  they ! 

Ti.    <  aees ;    and    if  they 

•buuiti,  tlirj  hiTc  nuthuiK  to  do  but  to  altp  into 
existinc  forms,  and  still  rrrrrrnrr  everything 
that  IS  ejitablished.     Sii  'il  force  is 

alw>T«  •<>  (itrnn?  in  hin'  ■  fortunate 

lli^  r  i'jiki  rb   111  the  world,  to 

•  gal  force,  else  all  motion 
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TrinitT,  «nd  the  light  they  (rive,   thouch   very 

'    — '  '   ' '"1  n-ligious."     The  richly 

i  wiih  all  sorts  of  stara, 
.     .   iVc.     As  the  sun   shone 
.:h,  the  whole  church  was  filled  with  rain- 
Tlicy  floated   niund   the  cnliiitins,   glided 
>'  to  rosette,  touched  the  ladies'  plumes 
,    i;lory,  and  threw  a  shining  veil  on  the 
-  of  little  children.     They  made  cvciytliing 
alive    and    wann.      Linen     handkerchiela 
KHikcd  like  the  woven  plumage  nfhuniniiii); -birds, 
and  even  black  broadcloth  Uvamo  plowing  crim- 
son, c  "      t   cibcrial  blue.     My  heart  saluted 
the   I  windows  right   cordially.     They 

.1.  .1  111.   ..i   Bunny  »<iuls,  who  make  the  most 

inn  fact  poetic,  because  they  always  dreas  it 

Its  mild  singing  cKilhos." 

The  music  in  (iracc  church,  always  of  a  high 

nnlir.  wan  L'randly  beautiful   on  the  day  of  ccnse- 

m'ly    toned  organ   was  admirably 

.1  the  whole  church   like  the  song 

As  the  music  rose  with  solemn  swell, 

lall'a  voice  was  heard,  clear  and  sweet, 

abuvi:  ux^M\  and  choir,  hke  a  bird  gliding  ever  on 

the  top  of  the  wave. 


NEW  ORLEANS  :    EARLY  HISTOBV. 

New  Orleans,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  last 
century,  consisted  of  only  about  a  hundred  misera- 
ble cabins,  scattered  without  order,  in  which  ita 
inhabitants  dwelt.  Besides  these  there  was  a 
large  wooden  warehouse,  and  a  slore-housi.-  which 
had  lieen  used  as  a  chapel,  the  shed  being  con- 
verted into  a  house  of  prayer.  The  entire  popula- 
tion did  not  exceed  'JOO.  A  company  of  (iennans 
who  had  becoiiic  the  du|>e8  of  the  financier  I^aw, 
•iiiic  down  the  Mississippi,  on  their  way  to 
•c  ;  but  having  procured  small  iiUoiinenls  of 
1.  near  the  place,  they  concluded  to  slay  and 
cultivate  the  soil.  The  place  of  their  settlement 
ia  now  called  the  German  coast.  They  iMigaged 
in  tbe  raising  of  vegetable*,  with  which  they  sup- 
plied the  town. 

liiloxi  «  !.  as  the  first  seat  of  govern- 

ment of  1.'  .  Governor  Hienville,  ill  1718. 

He  aflor«ani>  cim-i'  t^ic  present  location  and  sent 
fifty  men  to  clear  the  ground,  and  erect  the  iiecess 
sary  government  buildings.  The  government 
treasurt*  was  removed  to  New  Urleaiik  in  1722. 
In  1723  there  was  in  the  town  a  church  and  a 
hospital,  as  we  learn  from  the  account  given  of  a 
hurricane  that  swept  over  the  place  during  ihat 
year,  levelling  with  the  ground  the  chuicli,  hospi- 
tal and  30  houses.  Four  years  lM>r<ire  ilial  calam- 
ity, while  building  the  city,  another  calamity  com- 
ix-lied ihe  builders  to  suspend  their  laltors  and 
ill  the  s|Hit ;  iht-rc  bi-ing  no  levees,  the 
:  suddenly  rose  and  completely  deluged 
till'  y\M-i-. 

In  1727  the  Jesuits  and  I'rsuline  Nuns  arrived 
and  inhabit •■ '  •'  ■  '  ■  '<outg  St.  Mary.  In  I7fi3  the 
Jesuits  w.  by  f'lenieiit  XII.,  and  their 

nri'ii'iv       :  . -(•,(H)0,ciiiifiscaled.    Thesame 

Mth   lis   improreinenis    is    now    worth 

I  UK).  Tbe  city  increased  rapidly  in  popu- 

Ulion,  lor  in    I7H.'i  there  were   4,!)H0  inhabitants. 

'  In  17^-1  the  Knglish  first  li<-gan  to  visit  tho  Missis- 

They  were  in  the  habit  of  sailing  up  to  a 

opposite  to  where  the  city  of  Lafayette  now 

^  IB,  and   fastening  their  ships  tu  trees,  they  com- 

;  iDcnccd  trading  with  the  natives. 


POLITICAL  8TATB   OF   FBUSSU. 


PMn  Ik*  Mlaburgh  R«*|«w. 
1 .  Dasfnihulltr  Prrwum— (Prussia  unvciUd. )  8to 

'•  •^"  '"""I   "OfA   Mrm   /nnrni 

""  '  ,  .  -   ■  <'A'7i   K»rW/ni«oi— (  r/i/- 

*'"';■'  ';/  ■*■>"•"/)'■  i«  M^ir  /nr,T7ia/  and  tUttr- 
na  Krlatwns.)  Hy  Dulow-Cummkrow.  8vo 
Ahoiia:    \B-\Ci. 

Ti.K  local  [...,iii„„  „f  tho  kinffdom  of  Prusiiia  has 
long  r.-.ul.rr,l  ,i  :,„  „|,j,.,.,  „f,i„      ,„,croM  to  conti- 

noiital    siatcsiiicn.      CotiirrM,,, ,.    ■ 

Ru8si:i  arul  witli  Franco, 

post  of  honor  in  tliu  ori  - 

Euro|..!.     'nK!  mcmt  (lelieaic  questions  o|'  prcsmit 
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•  ■-- .v^   <,.4...^.i..,i3  III    iircscni 

and   liituro  <h|iloni:icy  depend  on  iu  strenRih  and 
prosp-nty.     W  iih   ono   frontier,  it  ahuls  on    the 


■     .•        '         1  ■  ,    ,■ '"^M   I'  ui/iu.1  on    me 

Tast  empire  which  hos  heiween  the  east  and  west 
and  whose  progress  all  thinking  men  rejfard  with 
anxiciy  ;  with  the  other,  it  touches  on  the  most 
(lensiiiv,.  point  of  French  amhition,  and  holds  the 
course  ol  ihe  recovered  Rhine.  It  is  the  .luty  of 
the  province  to  which  the  namo  of  Prussia  espo- 
ciallv  helonps,  lo  resist  the  encroachments  of  ()ri- 
ental  h-reo  and  semi-harl.arous  power,  on  the  vari- 
ously developed  intelliirence  and  unequal  but  ex- 
tending liberties  of  the  Kuropi.an  family;  and  it  is 
tho  task  of  those  Prussians  who  b;,r,l..r  np.m 
!•  ranee,  to  preserve  a  (ierman  frovernment  to  men 
spoakins  the  C.ernian  tongue,  aRainst  the  unhappy 
Kpirit  ol  torriloriul  aLrerandizi'ment  which  siill  tor- 

|;'7' ■         =t  people.     It  is  Prussia 

f  ...  >  journey,  the  thousands 

i:  .  ;  ;•  .,•  •■  •"  ''"'  -•«•'  "'th  wonder  and  de- 
light on  the  towers  of  ColoK'ne  calh.dral ;  and  it  is 
I'rusata,  too   which  receives  the  Ru.ssian  deserter', 

imperial  uka.se  has  hunle<l  from  his  home 

Between  these  extremities  lie  many  provinces 
oonqucred  m  war,  or  won  by  diplomacy,  or  <lev„|v- 
ing  by  beritasi^now  all  united   in   one  steadfast 


It  and  lemi 
:i.   Thcotii' 
13  whoso  unscrupuluua  viol. 
ii>us  of  the  truth  of  their 
>Miiiii,  at  lexst,  proves  wh:ii 
and  what  belnved,  of  the  pi. 
ment.     It  is  mixed   up  with    Ihi.t    kiml  of 


VtlolU- 


monarchy,  containing  men  of  the  profoundestlear'n     le"!'""*^  f.T''""""'  """  "'"  """•'""'nstte  rtive- 
mg,  the  boldest  .speculation,  an.l  the  most  inBenZ    wIlJ'^'V"  ,""  ""■"""rv-ihe  publication  of  hi. 


j„„  ,>      ,■    , ,  ~  .• ■"  ""-  ("oiiiuniiesi  learn- 

SLtv  Th'  ■-i;^"^>''»V"'-.an.l  the  most  ingenious 
f,«  „„7'  1^  ''''•'"'■•''  »''>'""^'«''s  of  the  people 
are  enhanced  by  consummate  an.l  continual  miliu- 
^  discipline;  while  their  mental  energies  are  tried 

«ry,  we  h.irdly  speak   above  our  breath,  .and   their 

which,  late  .and  feebly,  we  are  attemplinp  to  copy 

IT"«  to   think,  ro.-,dy  to   f.-el,  able  to  f,„b,_what 

'".'^  lo  the  healthy  s,K-ial  state  of  this 


phanic  satiro   of  which   the   "  ,«ditical   accmrh*. 
ment     of  Prulz  is  the  best  '       '     i, 

mert-ile.s»ly  caricatures  all  I'l 
litical  and  intellectual.  Uul 
cat  nor  intellectual  ground  th 

the  government  and  public  o;  ^ 

practically  begun.     Suspicion,  however  vaL'ue  "of 
an  interleiencc  of  the  stale  with  the  freedom  of 
individual  religion,  has  put  an  end  to  the  patience 
wliich  has  endured  in  gloomy  silence  so  many  po- 
litioal  disapiminlmenla.     For  that,  at  leaM,  Vorlh- 
erii  (.ermany  believes  herself  to  have  won  at  the 
Retorniation  ;  and  she  guards  it  as  a  treasure  almost 
milfieiently  precious  lo  make  up  for  the  deprivation 
I  ol  other  liberties.     It  is  in  ihis  sense  that  Prussia 
looks  on  1-rederic  the  Great  as  the  coniinuer  and 
oonsummator  of  the  work  of  Lulhcr;  an.l   hence 
that  hero-worship  of  his  name  which  so  much  a.«ton. 
ishes  the  foreign  ob.server.     We  Knglish,  esneciaj- 
ly,  have  so  entirely   forgot   that  in  1757  Frederic 
was  hailed  throughout  this  country  as  "  the  Pro- 
tostanl  hero,"  whose  head  even  bf^-ame  a  favorite 
sign  at  cmintry  inns,  and  wo  are  so  accustomed  to 
look  on  him  as  one  of  the  most  immoral  and  unin- 
teresting of  conquerors,  that  the  aflectionale  rtive- 


works,  under  the  aiis|.ire8  of  a  religious  wivercign 
-the  ere<-lion,  at  the  public  expen.se,  of  the  coloe- 
sal  monumeni  by  Ranch,  which  will  soon  overtop 
the  trees  mf  the  Li„den-walk-are  fads  quite  in- 
compn-hensible,  without  the  key,  that  he  is  regard- 
ed as  the  aiwerter  of  th«  principle  of  free.lom  of 
thought  and  as  the  mainlainer  of  religious  liberty. 
A  free-lhinker  himself,  ho  allowed  others  lo  l>c  re- 
ligious in  their  own  way— (as  he  showed  by  pro- 
K-cting  the  Jesuits  when  expelled   from   Catholic 


'     What  is  still   necessary  to  pmduce  I  cn"'"."^  "f  ■'''','"!''  *•"='"  '""^P*"*^    '"■'"   (""•"li'' 

" f^-rul  internal  coii.entmen      W thout  i  X  .T'~""''  "'T.  '^^  '"^  P"'  "'" '''''  <•''='"•"" 

vanl   .,r,w,.„,i..,  :„  .  .i-i.  :       ''  'V'""".' i  «  ""eh  is  most  repulsive  lo  others,  is  cn„.em,.|sted, 


H  bat  IS  siill  the  unsalisficd  desire     1  at  rmU  s  a     r^''  "'"'"  ".'"'  '''■''■■^''  """  I""  "'"•' 
the  heir.  ...■  .!„  .._.  "^"r   '"•»  '••'nMis  at   f.ennans  that  m.livi.lual  right  .  r     ' 


losophical  opini.m,  which  has  l>. 
their  moral  nature,  as  ever  Dt 


lor 

hi- 

10 


■      ,  .    ••■'  "■■--•.iii.^iu.i  oesire   ina 

an.   wick.vlm,.n  mad;  distorting  graces  ill,  Xs'     /'"."'•'"  ^*",'<"^"'"«  «"m.any.  the         „ 

and  kin.l  » onis  into  fals.,hoo,ls  '  Wha  is  the  ob:  '  .  )"*"'  "'l"^'"""  <^"""'""i"n  h^v..  fallen  into 
ject  of  |„,,.„s  so  long  M.x.A,  of  prayeA  '.,  I,  n^  '  "juch  d,sr,.gard  ;  „  is  so  generally  a.ssumed,  and  «, 
n.<gleeie,l.  now  fast  accumula.ing  L  the  evi  day  '  ^7'"''  V"^  ""V ,"''■"  "  ■"""'»  "■'""""  '«  »"  ='"'»ir 
'■        ""'"    '^''"l'!'"  him  and  his  conscience,  that  formal  public 


nf  :...,. .  .     a'»uniiuaunjr  lor  tho  ov     day 

anr^Klbrie'/'rr'     ^^^  »"-"•  and  they 
tu.ions.  ■"'"P""'"' ""''"  '""'™1  i"«'- 

.vnl'"  f'T'"'  '"  !'"'  '"""''  "•■  'hi*  "rti'-Ie  are  fair 
ypes  of  the  two  el:,..ses  of  political  writings   whi^h 
.«s«e  in   multitudes   ,V..m   the   permiwe,?',?;.",  ,'f 
Germany  and  the  forbidden  one  of  Swi  7^rland 
More  quotations  from  them  would  be  of  li  tlfim^: 


worship  li: 
notary  so.- 
the"  Gusu.. 


of  its  siirniticancp  ;  and  vol- 
the  "  Friends  of  Light,"  or 
I Vm/i,"»— art'  the  only  com- 


'  Thi«  wieielv  wn«   rsI^^Ii^^,^| 
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POtlTTCAL   «TA«  Of  FRUSaiA. 

f<nw>  tB];»rtiw  tin^  Ih*  impalao  of*  |  mnnbranera  nf  n<'iirhhorin|r  liberty,  the  other  has 
1 ■  -    •  •      •  .■       .       ,,„g 

d 

■al  riehta  by 

;  „    :.,.    iif  irni-^«  nf 

•     Anil  il'  llip  authorilvof  i  ro 
.'.■'r]f  f.  Il  ill  (lie  IMinnlnh  |                  itio 
(wliirh    a   i>.iiiri!it  has  railed 
line,")  has  dreply  engrafted 
'    (mi   liltiw   to  llif  I  lis  inutal   iiilUi<iK-ts  on  the  minds  of  ihe  educated 
«i>H   hs"  nronwd  n  I  elaiMse*  in  thn«"  inwnrdu  the  cant  ;  while  the  nobil- 
ity of  the  1                     imenls,  being  rieh,  independ- 
ent, and  (r                    /<  with  the  peasantrv.  are  just 
'                            inonarehi''  '                     '  'ist 
art  in  ihr                                  lie 
.,.,,1 ,,„  _,  ,.,,  ,  „,,,  ,|g 

real  artery  so  many 

:ly,  and  are  zealous 

I  hose  adTsntages  to  the  rest  of  their 
•lien. 
The   hope  of  petlinp  any  (food  by  aspirinp  to  a 
polltieal  iiniiy  of  Germany,  wems  now  to  have  eon- 
fined  itaelf  tn  the  indimirial  movement,  and  the  pro»- 
peet»  nf  iho   7,nJlvrrrin.      ]f  anvthinij  eonld   have 
■      ■     ■    ■  •      ■        •  •  ,,,    „,a 

■its 
"1    nil*    li'ilKill.       11    vii"    sii    i:t:irliiv  i  !'lt 

Ihe  radieaU  feared  that  all  politieal  ii'  Id 

''■■  ••" •!  in  the  m.aterial ;  but  '''^  -n 

'le  eommercial  djiirit  '  a 

..   .       iiv?  nf  the  neees-sity  nt    ,  'm 

for  Its  own  safe  development.     Knouch  of  the  old 

national    spirit    remains   to   sustain    the    ennnlry 

acainst   any  eommon   enemy  ;   but  it  seems  now 

almost   resolved,  in  Prussia  at  least,  to  defer  the 

irrent  idea  of  unity  for  the  present,  and  tn  roneen- 

Irate  their  energies  npon  the  jKititieat  develnpmentu 

of  their  own  eountr)'.    .\nd  what  better  fnundatinn 

eonld  be  laid  for  some  prent   politieal  future  for 

•    ''■  V,  than  a  ennslilutional  system  work- 

v  throueh  united  Pnissia'    No  two 

..-   ■■;    I  M'ntiany   ran   be  more   difTerent  in 

ii-rs.  raei".  and  loeal  interests,  llinn  Old  Prus- 

.   ind  the  Rhine,  nr  Pnmerania  and  Saxony  ;  and 

were  these  onee  united  in  a  fe<lerition  of  freemen, 

what  mipbt  not  be  hoped  for  at  some  distant  time, 

when  ever)'  German  state  shall,  in  its  own  rijrht 

of  self-povernment.  eonsent  to  that  eommon  polity 

whieh    shall   be   fittest    for   the  welfare   of   the 

whole ' 

The  poet  Freiliirratb,  in  his  ener      '  's, 

has  represented    Fn-ilerie  (he  Great  :ih 

■'    envy  from  Paradise  to  Pmi^jihh.  yum- 

freednm  and  happiness  tn  Prussia,  by 

.    .:   liberal   institutions.     Nn  sovrreijrn  was 

likely  to  saerifiee  his  individual  power  for  the 

ral  cnod  of  the  people.     In  his  days,  indeed,  a 

irrh  mijrbt  talk  and  write  about  fr<-ednm,  and 

'JO  on   poTemin^r   like   Frederie    liiinself  and 

■       '  irine  of  Hiissia  :  hut  Ihe  royal  amateurs  would 

be  taken   at   their  word,  and   their  pleasant 

ilatinns  turned  into  anxious  realities.     Hence, 
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tho  present  kinff  hnii  hronffht  upon  himiu'lf  a  la 
amount  nl"  Hiinpicinn  by  llio  liberal   pn)fi'H«iiin« 
the  first  yenrs  of  liix  reicii ;        ' 
from  a  reaction,  whii-h  mimt 
difficult  all  bin  : 
It  in  not  to  h' 
well-<li)inij  wnM  In^i    n  i,. 
All  that  was  rei^iiiri'd  »:i 
rection,  and  to  fuilnw  up  li. . 
by  hnlilini;  out  means  of  future 
Constitutions  are  not   t"  I"'  >' 
any  more  than  by  pi 
Emperor  Joseph  nrr 

my  Hi'niham.  It  hardly  l)fcnnie»  «>  highly  edu 
cated  and  thoughtful  a  man  as  the  Kinj  of  Prus- 1 
sis,  to  imagine,  that  by  keeping  a  constitution  in  a 
drawer,  and  daily  altering  and  even  improving  it, ' 
he  can  really  adapt  it  completely  and  at  once  to  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  his  people.  Tho  decree  of 
1H15,  which  established  the  provincial  a.ssemblies, 
"  aeconling  to  the  wants  of  the  present  lime," 
clearly  and  distinctly  engaged  to  esiabli.sh  a  gene- 
ral reprcHcnlation,  entrusted  with  all  powers  of 
legislntinn  and  taxation.  There  has  been  much 
controversy  on  the  validity  and  meaning  of  this  en- 
gagement. The  monarchical  party  maintain,  that 
it  only  expressed  the  intention  of  the  king  to  give 
to  his  people  as  much  share  in  the  government  as 
he  thought  advi.sablo ;  and,  by  a  gradual  process, 
to  develop  the  provincial  assemblies  into  a  more 
general  organization  ;  and  they  have  found  some 
unexpected  allies,  in  such  ultr.vradicals  or  chartists 
as  tho  author  of  an  article  on  "  the  real  n 
of  a  parliamentary  constitution,"  in  the  / 
Monl.vhnfl  of  \H\?,.  He  •naintains,  that  Ih.  '^:..-j. 
could  no  more  bind  himself  irrevocably  by  any  such 
decree,  than  one  parliament  in  Kngland  or  Prince 
could  bind  another: — the  king's  will,  in  fact,  rep- 
resenting tho  everehancing  circumstances  of  the 
country,  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  obliga- 
tions of  personal  honor.  The  democratic  writer 
looks  on  a  parliamentary  constitution  as  the  tri- 
umph of  the  power  of  wealth — as  an  aristocracy  of 
property  substituted  for  that  of  rank,  and  likely  to 
be  just  as  oppressive.  But  it  is  undenialile.  that 
tho  great  mass  of  the  Prussians  have  regjirded  this 
decree  not  only  as  a  promise,  but  as,  in  fact,  the 
rewanl  of  the  gn-at  energy  of  the  nation,  shown  in 
tho  war  of  independence.  Nor,  when  another  de- 
cree of  .lune,  1S23,  decl.ared,  "  that  the  projects  of 
nil  laws  regarding  tho  right  of  persons  and  proper- 
ty should  be  laid  before  the  provincial  as.semblies," 
did  the  king  imply  that  he  believed  himself  absolved 
from  his  engagement ;  for  he  adds,  "  as  long  as  no 
peneral  parliamentary  assembly  is  summoned." 
The  king,  in  .all  probability,  never  gave  up  the  de- 
sign, but  believed  himself  compelled  to  defer  it  in- 
definitely—rather from  rea-sons  of  foreign  than  do- 
mestic policy — though  some  of  his  ministers  evi- 
dently did  all  in  their  power  to  curtail  the  petty 
liberties  already  granti»d.  The  congress  of  Paris- 
bad,  nnd  the  whole  system  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
oppvsed  itself  most  strongly  to  any  constitutional 
establishment  in  Prussia ;  and  in  the  last  will  of 
the  Inte  king,  which,  fmm  tho  deep  filial  rev- 
erence of  his  successor,  and  the  general  regard 
shown  in  (lermany  to  the  wishes  of  the  dead,  wa.s 
likely  to  have  considerable  authority,  he  says  not  a 
word  about  this  unfullilled  pledge  ;  but  sJilemnly 
enjoins  his  son  never  to  forget  his  close  relation  to, 
and  common  interest  with,  the  governments  of 
Austria  and  Russia.  Thus,  tho  present  king  was 
met,  on  the  very  threshold  of  his  reign,  by  many 


'   a  mind, 

i-ould  r»- 
s\sl.  Thrn'  were  tin'  apjMMU,  aittl  i^tssibly  the 
thr»M«ls,  of  Kussia,  enforced  bv  ncsr  domestic  ties 
in  a  family  n'inarkable  for  ur  "    ".ion;   and 

though  Herwegh,  in  his  emp! 

"  Shield  us  not  only  from  tho  I'reneh, 
Hut  from  ihv  brother — from  the  (  zar  !" — 


utleri'd  the  .! 


'f  the  nntion,  yetl'ral  gold 

-•  Im  I  :iN<>  ni:ni\  .I'UuratCS 

cn- 

rnf 


diploinitey — want;' 
Prussia  would  inci. 

abandonment  of  the  nujuarch;  IJo- 

liemia  and  Iltmeary  ready  to  '  I  tn- 

mult — ']<         '     ■     io  claim  lb' 
enee —  'ins  that  Pr' 

ested,  fiiMii  iiii'  [■■•>ilion  of  her  Kii' 
tho  cordial  political  cooperation  ol   ' 
any  other  power  ;  w  bile,  from  the  c 
cmmenis  of  Havaria  and  Haden,  t' 
or  no  encouragement  to  adopt  th' 
policy ; — but  rather  hints  and  notices  ■ 
inctirred,  and  dilficulties  raised  bv  the  m! 
liberal  measures,  nnd  of  the  fin  uf  the 

s<ivereigii5,  w  ho  looked  with  ■  independ- 

ence of  their  absolute  brothers.  To  these  external 
solicitations  may  probably  be  added  the  inward  con- 
sciousness, that,  bv  divesting  himsclfof  his  autocrat- 
ic power,  he  was  limiting,  loan  indefinite  extent,  his 
■  nwer  of  doing  pood  ;  and  transferring  to  new,  and 

rhaps  incompetent  hands,  that  ta^k  of  government 
..  Iiieh  he  might  him.self  hope  to  exercise  iu  a  mag- 
nanimous and  unsrlfish  spirit. 

The  provincial  states  in  Prussia  have  little  an- 
swered their  purpose,  if  they  were  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  wider  constitutional  forms.  Al- 
though no  law  has  been  enacted  in  defiance  of 
their  objections,  go  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  any  of  their  positive  recommendations,  that  they 
have  lost  any  jtrrxli^r:  they  may  once  have  pos- 
sessed :  they  have  very  lately  obtained  permission 
to  publish  the  subject-matter  of  their  debates,  hot 
without  the  names  of  the  speakers,  which  has  so 
much  to  do  with  parliamentary  interest ;  they  are 
split  each  into  three  or  fmir  ranks,  {f^lantir,)  the 
nobility.  CRtllrrsrhnfl ,)  the  towns,  the  landowners 
— elected,  and  voting,  separately — wiih  the  aildi- 
tion  of  some  great  families  and  corporations  per- 
sonally represented  ;  so  that  they  can  rarely  act 
together  with  that  confident  sympathy  w  hieh  pro- 
duces public  spirit,  hnt  arc  distracted  by  the  jeal- 
ousy of  class  distinctions.  When,  however,  th« 
peculiar  formation  of  the  Prussian  mmiarchv  is 
considered — its  combination  of  pi  i  ' 
esis  under  one  national  name — ii.« 
and  strange  divisions — and  its  absmi-i'  m  i-niiunon 
historical  associations — we  must  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  in  any  well  considered  constitutional 
arrangement,  large  and  distinct  powers  must  be 
intrusted  to  local  interests  ; — in  one  wonl,thal  the 
American,  rather  than  the  Knglisb  polity,  is  that 
to  which  Prussia  sbouM  look  for  instruction  and 
analogies.  It  sbnnid  be  the  chief  object  of  the 
Prussian  constitution  to  give  a  simultaneims  action 
to  the  provincial  and  central  legislatures ;  to  pre- 
vent the  oppression  of  the  interes's  of  any  one 
province  by  ibose  of  others  :  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  fuse  them  together  sufliciently  to  inspire  them 
with  the  continual  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  Prus- 
sian nation  ^ — to  keep  alive  their  separate  asaocia- 
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tioM,  *A<i  yet  b1'  to  one  common  pairi- 

otiaai.     The  eoui:  iiv  ii>>  nH.in*  supplies 

Uiw  want— <'«cn  ai  lar  aa  :  .laMcs  are 

CODCcrnril.     During  ihe  Ulr  i  n  ilie  court 

«  compoied  of  ihr  suiiill  nubility  or  the 

d.  indeaburg  ;  andercMi  now  the  slraxger 

look*  111  \ut\  fur  any  such  asseinlilaite  as  tnight  be 
expected  to  attend  ihe  soTercien  of  so  large  a 
dominion.     The  f  '  •  •>     <  '      .:i,  I'o- 

mermnian,  or  ui!.  who 

oome  to  Berlin,  i  oeive, 

iMglected  Tor  the  ;•  nls  :  tlicy 

gro    ^ril    ■■..,, 1      iM    ■  :l](ir,    by    lIlB 

\  I   mav   bo    used) 

V  _  iiid  gladly  return 

to  the  comparative  dignity  and  lodependeoce  of 
iheir  country  estates. 

Neither  can  it  fairly  be  said,  that  the  royal  name 
and  authority  exercise  sufficient  power  in  Prussia 
to  render  any  other  centralization  unnecessary. 
The  relation  of  prince  to  people,  in  all  Cicrman 
history,  has  been  close  and  intimate  wherever  it 
has  been  eflecliTe.     The  notion  of  divine  right, 

pf  '•-—  '' '-■>   r Jly  been   kept   in 

(•  :iy  Tacitus — Ncc 

r  .  ,    .  :..-<,  et  duces  txtmplo 

jH,:..,  no.     And  It  IS  of  necessity  that 

thi'   I  I  „  '.1   of   the   subjects  of   the    king 

must  regani  i  -  i-  >  iidonry  as  an  historical  acci- 
dent. In  ill'  111, 'il  I  xliibitiuns,  in  courtly  songs, 
in  literary  diversions,  Prussia  and  its  sovereign 
may  be  represented  as  one  humugeiieous  power ; 
bot  every  man,  from  that  sovereign  down  to  the 
peasant,  perceives  the  fiction  and  the  assumption  ; 
and  ought,  if  really  patriotic,  to  yearn  after  insti- 
totions  v«'hich  would  aflurd  a  tangible  basis  of 
national  union,  and  give  to  the  king  that  real  hold 
on  the  iniiidn  and  hearts  of  all  his  people,  which 
titular  formiii  ■  -  iiri  never  impart.  A  conslilu- 
tiunal   kui;-  lias  none  of  that  ancestral 

maje^ir   in  ,  ■.\  liich  might   have  made  the 

rulers  of  France,  or  Spain,  or  Austria,  cling  fast 
to  absolutist  traditions.  The  proud  recollections 
of  his  forefathers  are  all  personal : — the  Grand- 
Master  Albert  consulting  Luther,  and  advised  by 
him  to  throw  up  the  rules  of  his  order,  and  convert 
PriiMia  into  an  hereditary  principality  ;  the  thir- 
teen battles  (if  Fr.  (irnc,  whose  ihree-cnrnered  hat 
and  lii'.Mii  ;ir'  1  1  I'rii-sia  such  relics  as  Najmleon's 
to  iinprriil  I'riiiii' — such  are  the  assiHriaiions 
wlurli  rf.)uir.  n.i  pirade  of  purple  and  ermine  to 
keep  a'  \.  !.  :  All  I,  ir,-  fluted  ill  that  domestic 
interr-  I'.ir  their  royal  Imuses  ; 

and  »■  lunal  forms  of  govern- 

ment, preserve  to  the  crown  a  safer  and  more 
legiiimaic  aiiihnrity  than  could,  |>erbaps,  be  exer- 
cised ;  where  the  throne  has  been  rather 
the  o  r  than  of  love,  of  blind  homage 
than  I                   ird. 

"I  ."  says  Horace  Wal  pole,  "  are 

»""' '  ■  franchises   but   their 

"  iinancc  of  ini>r<il  force 

i»  •'      ■   who 

1""'>  I  und. 

H   ■  ;  the 

P"  ■'  only 

<l    ■  ;i  ;  llic 

'  army  and  civil- 
I  '  iiij  up  ihr    best 

!■ 


any  O'ciJ' 
strong  pop 


.l.^:   a 
fact, 


would  at  once  bo  a  revolution.  The  old  Prussian 
army  was  of  a  highly  aristocratic  character  ;  the 
victories  of  Fridmc  were  won  by  the  oHioers,  who 
were  all  of  noble  birth,  and  thus  earned  and  de- 
served the  renjiect  of  the  people.  Hut  in  the  late 
wars,  the  parts  were  entirely  changed  ;  the  people 
who  filled  the  ranks  fought  with  cniinent  vigor 
and  courage,  but  iifieu  in  vain,  owing  to  the  ineom- 
pclcnce  of  the  oflieers  who  led  them.  The  army 
thus  learned  to  respcet  its  own  bravery  above  the 
science  and  sngaciiy  of  iliose  who  claimed  to  guide 
ihem  ;  and  the  advantages  which  are  Mill  given  to 
noble  birth,  in  priimolinii  and  decorationn.are  very 
unwillingly  submillcd  to  by  the  service  in  generil. 

lint  the  class  to  whom  u  coiisiitulional  form  of 
government  would  hardly  he  acceptable,  is  that 
numerous  and  influential  body  of  subordinate  func- 
tionaries— the  ihousjtiid  hands  of  the  liriareus  of 
the  Prussian  state.  So  completely  are  all  official 
processes  subdivided  and  formalized,  that  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  an  average  mechanical 
accuracy  appears  the  sole  public  object  in  view. 
"Have  you  heard  who  is  to  be  the  new  minister 
in  place  of  the  dead  oneT'  said  a  Berliner  £rA:>n- 
steher  (a  Prussian  "  Sam  Weller"  )  to  hiscomrade. 
"I  didn't  know  there  was  to  be  one,"  said  the 
other;  "  I  thought  ihe  widow  would  continue  the 
business."  These  Bcamie  are  the  nbjccls  of  con- 
tinual hostility  and  sarcasm  on  the  part  of  the  lib- 
erals, as  forming  a  body  apparently  interested  in 
preventing  constitutional  arrangements ;  and  an 
especial  attack  has  been  made  on  ihem  by  one  of 
their  own  number,  of  the  name  of  lieinzen,  wlinse 
work  has  been  suppressed,  and  the  author  (in  his 
absence)  condemned  to  a  year's  iiiiprisonment  m 
a  fortress.  The  hook  contains  some  strong  writ- 
ing on  the  degrading  elTecls  of  this  life  at  the  desk, 
with  a  decoration  tor  its  aim  and  goal  ;*  but  he 
brings  forward  hut  a  poor  array  of  facts  to  prove 
the  iinwortliiness  of  the  individuals,  and  lakes  ref-  ■ 
uge  in  such  vague  alligations  as  that  against  the 
forest-warders — that  they  have  shot  a  large  num- 
ber of  poachers,  and  burned  their  bodies  to  avoid 
detection.  Indeed,  the  incorruptibility  and  good 
conduct  of  the  body  of  functionaries  is  undeniable. 

It  is  said,  and  we  believe  with  truth,  that  the 
king  of  Prussia  is  anxious  to  discover  and  follow 
public  opinion  in  his  conduct  of  public  affairs.  But 
without  a  free  press  public  opinion  can  hardly  be 
said  to  exist — at  least  it  cannot  make  itself  known 
and  understood.  The  concession  of  a  free  press 
would  have  gone  far  to  relieve  the  Priiskian  gov- 
ernment from  its  present  difficulties;  it  would 
have  been  a  guarantee  to  the  people,  that  what- 
ever delay  might  take  place,  the  advance  would 
ultimately  be  in  the  right  direction  ;  it  would  have 
enabled  the  king  to  lest  Ihe  influence  and  In  inquire 
into  the  objects  of  the  different  parties  in  the  slate  ; 
it  would,  if  accompanied  by  a  law  against  slander 
and  calumny,  have  mitigated  thai  habit  of  pi'rsonal 
abuse  of  public  men  which  has  now  reached  to  a 
painful  extent  -,  and  it  would  have  prevented  that 
unseemly  cunti'st  lictvtecn  a  literary  monarch  and 
literary  men,  which  has  larnisiied  tin:  cliaraeler  of 
the  present  reign.  A  priiue  of  generNl  ii»ie  and 
varied  accomplishineniH,  u|ip<'ars  in  <:il- 

ural  light,  when  inllirting  pain  and   >  '    on 

writers  for  works  whirii,  in  other  eouniries  and 
even  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  would  l>e  pub- 
lished without  government  interference  ;   and  it  is 

•  "  Ti"  r.  :ir,-  wo  thln)^,"  luiys  tlic  EdicnttehcT,  "  that 
a  II  I  avoid— ^a/A,  snd  tb«  third  dan  nf 
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a  necewiary  connequenco  tlint  !!■    '    ' 
»re  pro|>orlii)nal>ly  hiltcr.    "  Tli 
ting  Willi  p<)CU!"   r\    '  '  utuij;  .■■<i\. 

eiftn    (urlxi   |i<ilil('lv  iry    iiumi 

Fciknirh)  when  t'n  ...;;.  ..,.  ..  r,,^,,.  J  lii»  iiciisiom 
and  allnckeil  the  kinc  ,  and  of  coiimc  there  woiiM 
bo  nu  liivc  h>!it  on  the  side  of  the  poet  who  had 
been  coqiii>lted  with.  For  allliou^h  the  court  of 
Berlin  is  Itrnndvnhuri;,  tho  uniyoreity  is  German  ; 
freediiin  of  literary  and  religinus  opinion  bu  been 
Buccessfiilly  niainlained  there,  to  an  extent  that 
Kn|{Iaiid  or  America  might  admire.  Ticck  from 
Dresden,  SrheMiiij{  and  ('urnelins  from  Munich, 
Riickcrl  from  F.rlangen,  hi  '.led  lo  Berlin 

by  the  r(iy;il  will.     The  In  nin,  the  pro- 

found phit(di>i;i!ils,  when  iiiimii  innii  (!ultingeii 
for  poliiieal  opinion,  found  here  a  bospitalilu  ref- 
uge. Tho  king  and  court  regularly  altend  aca- 
demical lectures  requiring  a  high  standard  of 
thought  and  informatiini  for  their  c(niiprchcnsion. 
The  "  Onler  of  Merit,"  from  its  Judicious  limita- 
tion of  miMnhers,  has  become  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion throughout  Germany  ;  and  attracts  the  most 
remarkable  Knropean  names  in  art,  literature,  and 
science,  under  the  presidency  of  tho  king.  Hum- 
boldt and  Bunscn  are  among  his  confidential  friends 
and     '  iiid  we  may  ask,  whether  the  fetters 

of  ;i  ire  not  in  almost  ludicrous  contrast 

with  -..iirii  |Mi  ii'iisions  and  connections?  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  draw  so  distinct  a  line  round  religious  or 
noliiii-  il  nl..:i.<.  as  to  ket-p  them  in  bondage,  and 
let  11  free  !     Do  not  many  of  the  most 

intei  „,  iisonhipal,  and  even  literary  discus- 
sions of  our  time,  fall  into,  and  mix  themselves  up 
with  snci.ll,  religious,  and  political  questions?  Is 
it  not,  in  fine,  a  leading  characteristic  of  modern 
thought,  that  wo  are  learning  to  consider  mankind 
more  in  the  concrete,  and  lo  get  rid  of  the  sharp 
lines  of  distinction  in  the  mental  faculties,  as  well 
as  in  the  gradations  of  society? 

The  inodifiealions  of  the  censorship,  lately  in- 
troduced, only  bring  out  more  proinincnlly  the 
absurdity  of  the  institution  in  a  country  like 
Prussia,  where  everybody  reads,  and  most  people 
write.  As  a  check  lo  caprice,  a  tribunal  of  appeal 
was  established,  which  was  to  determine  in  the 
last  resort  whether  anything  was  improperly  sup- 
pressed ;  and  at  the  head  of  it  was  placed  a  man 
of  the  highest  character  for  integrity  and  intelli- 
gence, and  who  had  the  singular  good  fortune  lo 
retain  this  reputation  even  in  that  odious  office. 
And  yet  what  is  an  Englishman,  and  still  more  a 
Scotchman,  lo  think  of  a  system,  under  which  Dr. 
Biirneman  could  pronounce  a  literal  (and  excellent) 
transl.ilion  of  ".1  man  's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  by 
Freiligralh,  as  unfit  for  publication,  on  account  of 
"  the  hostile  opposition  between  dilTerent  classes 
of  society  implied  in  it !" 

Even  the  careful  judicial  forms  used  in  the  con- 
demnation of  books,  only  increase  the  apparent 
follv :  the  inquisition  regarding  one  of  the  books 
of  Edgen  Bauer,  (the  Contest  Ac/nvm  Church  and 
State.)  which  he  managed  cleverly  to  set  down  in 
short-band  and  print  at  Zurich,  presents  one  of  the 
Jfreatest  abuses  of  jurisprudence  ever  exhibited  in 
a  court  of  law.  It  is  more  like  the  discussion  of  a 
theological  and  pidilical  thesis  than  a  legal  inves- 
tigation. A  passage  is  pronounced  bl.-isphemous 
— "  Possibly,"  answers  the  author,  "  but  do  you 
mean  suhjretire  or  objrclive  blasphemy?"  "We 
mean,"  says  the  court,  "  that  you  have  outraged 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  community."  "  Per- 
haps so,"  replied  the  accused,  "but  the  commu- 
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I  my  lot'ii-.i!  '  'heir 

.j,'V,    and    i  ■  rc- 

t  .Ml    .iriy   gu<Ml    eiitii.;  iiom    :.iii  II   iegal 

ro — if  indeed    it   can  be  called   legal — w 

Another  frequent  cril,  consequent  on  such  re- 
BtrictionB.  is  the  urominenrc  gi\<ii  tn  hid  writings, 
which,    h^fl  lo  themselves,  w  rist?  into 

notice,  but  which  Como  to  Ik'  i  'ht  after. 

No   one   needs   hawk   about  "  luir  •< ;" 

they  swarm  on  every  table ;  they  an  '-  the 

iHtokscllers  under  sham  names,  and  put  duwn  as 
such  in  the  aecnunt.  .\  new  volume  of  Jacobini- 
cal poetry  i-  '  '  '  ,tual 
Songs;"  a  'p's 
rabies;"  a  oiainni"  .i^nu-.i  ui'"  mil;;,  i  .,  nar  8 
Commentaries;"  and  these  are  all  classed  to- 
gether, and  all  read  as  "  forbidden  books  ;"  and 
all  effect  infinitely  more  harm  tjian  they  would  or 
could  do,  if  left  to  themselves  and  their  own 
merits. 

The  authority  of  the  diet  is  often  brought  for- 
ward as  compulsory  ;  and  it  is  contended  that  it 
would  lie  practically  impossible  to  allow  a  full  and 
free  discussion  of  the  internal  atlairs  of  the  slate, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  run  the  risk  of  ofTending 
foreign  countries.  It  is  certainly  decreed  by  the 
diet,  that  if  any  memlier  of  the  Iiun<l  thinks  its 
authority  insulted,  or  its  peace  endangered  by  any 
publication  in  another  state,  and  cannot  obtain 
satisfactory  reparation  by  diplomatic  means,  the 
diet  will  appoint  a  commission,  which  shall  have 
the  full  power  of  suppressing  the  work,  and,  if 
periodical,  of  preventing  its  continuation.  The 
smaller  stales  might  indeed  have  some  excuse  in 
the  fear  of  offending  against  this  regulation  ;  but  it 
is  in  these  stales  that  the  press  is  the  freest,  and 
books,  refused  in  Berlin,  are  daily  printed  at  May- 
ence  and  Darmstadt.  Prussia  can  plead  no  such 
apology  ;  she  is  far  too  powerful  fur  the  diet  to 
attempt  interference  ;  and  we  .should  not  envy  the 
commissioners  of  the  diet  who  came  to  Berlin  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  such  a  regulation,  and 
checking  the  cxpres.siiin  of  public  opinion.  M. 
Thiers  closes  his  account  of  the  unhappy  effects 
produce<l  on  the  mind  of  the  first  consul  by  the 
publications  of  Peltier  in  Ixindon,  by  the  exclama- 
tion— "  ileureux  les  paysaccoutnm^sdepuis  long- 
temps  k  la  liberty  !  ces  vils  agents  de  diffamations 
y  sont  privds  du  moyen  de  nuire  :  ils  y  sont  si  con- 
nus,  si  m^pris^s,  qu'ils  n'ont  plus  Ic  pouvoir  de 
troubler  les  grandcs  ames."  The  press  in  Prussia 
will  not,  in  all  probability,  escape  the  vices  of  tho 
infancy  of  freedom  ;  the  government,  the  royal 
family,  the  crown  itself,  will  at  first  have  much  to 
bear;  but  a  manly  disregard  of  these  ebullitions 
will  bring  ils  own  reward.  .\  virtuous,  kind,  and 
intellectual  monarch  like  the  present  King  of 
Prussia,  can  well  afford  to  trust  bis  reputation  lo 
his  people  ;  and  there  is  no  saying  what  effect 
would  not  be  produced  if  the  public  came  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  the  authorized  vindicators  of 
royal  honor  and  social  order  ;  and  if  those  feelings 
of  justice,  which  now  side  with  the  oppressed 
writer,  were  exhibited  on  the  part  of  the  calumni- 
ated and  maligned.  There  are  certainly  other 
changes  which  would  result  from  tho  liberty  of  tho 
press  in  Prussia  ;  and  the  arbitrary  authority  of 
the  police  would  be  put  an  end  to ;  and  open  courts 

•  Ever)*  bni.k  adove  twi'-  •  tnim 

the  censorship.  I'lit  must  he  nh- 

licalion  ;  ami,  if  forbidden,  u.i  v   ....,•., ^...■,.  ,.  M-nt 

to  the  paper-mill. 
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r  .ins,  we  wiii  not  nay  ; 

1'  ■   arrcated  the  morning 

tfli'i  llicit  uiii^il  at  lUrliii,  (tlintigh  iheir  papers 
wera  all  in  unlsr,)  and  eniidiiri>-d  dark  to  the  fron- 
lier,  with  order*  to  n  iheir  peril.     Von 

Amitn,  the  minister   \>  this  order,  and 

who  represented  the  ariwiMTiur  jiarty  in  the      ' 
net,  has  since  retired  ;  and  (:ivi'n  wav  to  H(kI 
wing,  %  nuo  of  !"  •'■   •  '■■■■•i»e,  both  as  a  I 
■Uleaaian  tad  \v  ■r.     It  is  not  k 

whelhrr  llips«  e\ .  ■■in-  ^irmtlicr  us  c 

:i  luofindig 

i:  I         -ia,  but  in 

other  slates — and  the  popular  cry,  that  no  anch  in- 
vasion of  the  riphis  of  individual  straneers  had 
taken  ■  the  murder  of  the  French  dele- 

KUea  .:  —wan  very  likely  to  have  brought 

about  iliu  .  -icr  who  had  in- 

4rnrrc4    the  iily  of  the   act. 

There  is  no  i-\;(i' m-c  iiiai  ii  v\.is  (tone  by  the  com- 
mand, or  even  with    the   permission  of  the  king ; 

I'-'  '' '  "  '  •  ri'  of  M.  dc  Haucwitz  to  the  prcs- 

ru  has   always  lieen   a  habit   in 
i'  .,    i.i.ini.r^   tI...   v.'.Mpgoats   of 


•("■"'  ■; 

not  tear  thi 
Kvept  for 

li 


jHisition  in 
I' veil  now,  to  be 
ivor,  that  it  rnuld 

iilly  of  crei- 

Hit  ri'ason  why. 

.!•  should  not  I  : 

I  iv  l>C(rin  to  ;ir,M,iii'  III' 
\t ,  as  well  as  at  any 

'■ll^■  dislike  to  the  pi:r     ' 
i(j  up  in  Germany— 


iif  th'- 

and   I  I 

subject, — I'  i   cdM-s  uf 

false  accus.'i:  iMK-rni.nnd 

horribli-  criiclLin  ixiic-.^jil  liy  iliu  » 
iiitiiiftti'TS  of  justice  ; — all  which  arc  j<! 
account  of  llic  worocy  *'(  " 
eourts  would   poskilily  not    i 

but.  if  accoiT  '   ' 

thil    :ish>:,l 
I.....       ,,    ■■ 


attachment  with  which  it  is  recranlcd  in  this  coan* 
trv.     The  assimilation  to  our  mode  nf  procedure, 
11  also  tend   to  abolish  in  Prussia  an  odious 
:int   of  that  ancient   ponal   system,  winch  a 
<-h   writer  has  aptly  designated   as  la  chasst 
rimrs — vii.,  the  extortion  of  confession  from 
"■cuwd,  by  every  means  short  of  physical  lor- 
;  and  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  even  this 
I   unknown  within   ihe   prisons.     One  nf  the 
■i  of  the  police  at  Hrrlin  is  held  in  hich  esti- 
,  r,   I'lir  i)i,'  in..iiiuity  and  cunninf;  with  which 
iry,  terrifies  the  timid,  and 
1  lous  to  a  confession  of  crime. 
A  valid  confession  must  take  place  before  two  wit- 
nesses ;  but  Ihe  third  person  can  come  dexterously 
in  at  the  right  moment,  or  may  remain  unob.scrvcd 
during   the  disclosure.     Circumstantial  truth,   no 
doubl,  is  frequently  obtained  by  these  means,  but 
at  what  a  sacrifice  of  morality ! — iho  time  of  the 
■'"  '  •        '.  but  by  what  an  infrae- 

'  f  jurisprndntcc ! 
1   iiii-  i,u  t.iry  men  of  Germany  be 
L'  in  the  clouds  of  metaphysics,  and 
pressing    o''  " -'-   of  their  time. 
I'S' — even    ;  '   and  histori- 

■; — are  rcn  ^  _.  neglected  ; — 

I'  sscs  Ins  students  on  the 

1  freedom  of  communi- 
cation of  iliouiiht  to  luake  a  nation  great  and 
happy.  Neandcr,  the  Christian  philosopher,  en- 
courages and  instructs  the  Free  Churi-h  of  Scot- 
land. No  poetry  is  now  read  which  has  not  a 
political  11.  mI  this  clement  has  a  tendency 

to  give  a  amatory  tone  to  what  should 

be  pure  woi  k.>  hi  .ni. 

We  would  not  wish  to  conceal    the  dangcrotia 
n.l..  .,r  il„.  picture.     There  are  Prussians  of  grave 
•  II,  who  look   forward   with  the  saddest 
"US  to  the  future  cnndilinn  nf  their  coun- 
try,   and    speak    of  it   as   thoughtful   Frenchmen 
might    have   spoken    of    France   in    I78fl  ;    and, 
ugh  this  may  not  be  general,  yet  it  is  unde- 
li'  that  a  chronic  discontent  is  rapidly  gaining 
iid — most  painful  in  ilsiOf,  and  perilous  to  the 
■  of  the  nation.     There  is  very  liille  of  what 
'   to  look   f  I  ' '  'fi- 

ler of  the  II- 

i  t  .   iiK  1    arc  an   un<  '  im  la] 

I'le  ;  but  who  will  be  •  iicli  in 

j.aiids  when  they  once  ...  : lo  make 

II.      Koyal  authorily  is  no  longer  an  object  of 
•  lence  ;  and   the   laws   themselves,   being  con- 
siderol  in  no  higher  light  than  as  the  exprc  ssion 
nf  the  royal  will,  arc   j;ni(!ii:i!ly  losing  llieir  salu- 
tary influence.      In  '  M  to  ihe  less  pow- 
erful kingdom  of  \V,                    where  the  inscrip- 
(  on  one  of  the  public  In.ildings — "  Happy  the 
.  where   I^ive  is  the  subject,  and    Love  is  the 
popular  contcnt- 


.  will  soon  become 
iii>i>  iiiirti   ut  <l  siilimitting  with 

list :  and  at  last  mII  tiurst  into  rage, 

'"■'■'"■'I    r.,.1,1.  y   wrung  from  the 

Tlic  people  will  enlei 
iiimeul  without  gratitude 
iniint  of  truth,  u  1  1    to  their  sovereign — wiihont  distrust  of  themselves, 

■  I    it  ;    liiit    in    it  .  j  without  reverence,  as  without  humility. 

This  prosiH-ct  is  far  oilier  than  th.at  which  de- 
lii;hted   the  ho|>es  of  so  many  patriotic  (iermans 
-  ago.     We,  in  our  insular  independence, 
of  a  nation  with  no  frontier  but  the  sut>- 
tno   i>c<inn|[8   ui    me  caw — it   amply  deserves  llie  |jcct  ocean,  and  with  the  long  past  of 


.eflecta — ss  a  pan  uf 
peoel*,  *•  *  mo^ns  nf  ; 
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Where  frppdom  I  ,\vn 

From  precedent  I.' 

may  nardly  undcnstnnd   i!.       ,  :  ;an  interest  with 

which  DO  many  ihiiu.sjii,!..,  .if Unrinan  raeoreciird 

the  allernaliv. —  wlnili.r  tlir  liberty  .if  I'ni.«in  i. 

to  he  Rained  by  fair 

the  .|U>'slipn  on  wli 

of    tlieir    ....1,1,.., I  ,i..,„.„„ 

""'•  «•"'  we  can- 

n»"»V"  Nor  is 

the  historical  desuny  of  that  rul.r,  whoso  gracious 
hospitality  haa  been  so  lately  shown  to  our  own, 
and  whose  people  seemed  for  a  while  to  forjjet 
every  grievance  and  merge  every  di/Ference  in  the 
cordial  and  affectionate  welcome  of  the  Uritish 
Queen,  without  its  interest.  A  few  years  will 
indeed  determine  whether  a  man  on  whom  Provi- 
dence  seems  to  have  bestowed  all  those  gifLs  which 

fh""' '  '    ■■  isiitutional  monarch  to  his  sub- 

jeci  life,  perhaps  of  labor,  but  of 

la''"-  ■•  iiccess— perhaps  of  self-denial, 

but  of  8.  i  isummated  by  the  satisfaeiion 

of  biMnp  1  :i.r  of  millions  ;  or  whether  llie 

future  historian  of  future  Germany  shall  have  to 
record,  in  the  words  of  Tacitus,  how  happy,  how- 
useful,  another  sovereign  than  the  Emperor  Galba 
would  have  been — omnium  consensu  capos  imperii 
nisi  impcrassel ! 


Having  left  i!     

Tapn  Jlorn,  the  ^ 
of  her  wha! 
soccewi.  if  ■.. 

■''         '     '      '■    Itr.  l.'i.iiltrr. 
'  ■  adventures,  w  . 


'!s,  and  roamied 

iii'.'ri   tliM  ACenA 


however, 
'w  him  in 


Frwm  dumbers'  Journal. 
ADVENTURES  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 
AnvENTtiRE  has  always  its  charms,  be  it  by  flood 
or  field,  at  home  or  abroad,  but  more  especially 
when  it  lies  amid  scenes  little  known,  or  even 
belore  unvisited.  Under  this  impression  we  turn 
to  a  recent  volume*  by  the  surgeon  of  a  whaling 
vessel,  who  traversed  the  Pacific  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  dating  his  departure  from  Eng- 
land in  IH,12,  and  his  return  in  IS.Iti,  The  lapse 
liclween  the  date  of  the  incidents  and  that  of  their 
publication  is  an  iinusual  circumstance  ;  but  per- 
hai)8  the  author,  acting  on  the  good  old  lloniiian 
maxim,  judged  that  his  manuscript  would  not  be 
the  worse  for  the  retention.  He  this  as  it  mav^ 
the"  Adventures"  constitnte  a  not  nnintere.stin'g 
volume,  relating  as  they  do  chiefly  to  shooting, 

' '"'   sailing  excursions,  and  to  exploring 

■1  some  of  the    uninhabited    islands  of 

In  October,  \«ii  Dr.  Coulter  set  sail  from  Spit- 
he.i<l  in  the  pood  ship  "  Stratford,"  and,  after  a 
somewhat  stormy  run,  entered  the  tropics,  touched 
at  llrava.  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verds,  and  at  the 
ralklands.      I  heae  last  mentioned  islands  are    in 
.Southern  Atlantic  conversation,  called   the  "  egg 
m.arket,"  from  the  immense  quantities  of  eggs  of 
geese,  i)enguin».  and  alhatros.ses,  found  along  their 
Shores.      I  he  nests  of  these  birds  are  so  numerous 
as  to  consiitiite  ranges  of  two  or  three  miles  in 
lengih,  and  from  three  to  six  feet  apart.     "  This 
arrangement,"  says  our  author,  "  is  very  conveni"- 
ent  m  every  r.-speet.     The  birds  can  easily  hold  a  I 
conversation  across  this  street  :  and  the  .sailors  can  I 
walk  up  [he  centre  of  it,  beat  them   out  of  their  I 
nests   and  march  oirwith  the  good  egns.  thou-ht- ' 
lully  leaving  behind  two  or  three  bad  ones  as  an 
inducement  for  the  birds  to  return  to  their  homes 
after  the  inva.sion."     From  these  lon^  streets  of 
birds  -nests,  the  ships  company   carried  off  some 
SIX  or  seven  tons  of  good  palatable  provision. 
*  By  John  Coulter,  M.D.  Dublin :  Corry  &  Co.    1845. 


touched  at,  the  vessiel  anch.ii 
in  deep   wai.r    .-I,,.,,    t,,    il  . 
when   they 
lime  before  i 

to  make  il  a  sort  of  penal  settlement.    '1 
was   tinsuccessful  ;    the    convicts,    am., 
about  one  thousand,  rose  on  the  soldiers  in  chirgo 
of  them,  seized   their  arms,  and  compelled    two 
ves.sels,  which  were  in  the  anchorage  at  the  time, 
to  carry  them  to  the  mainland.*     A  more  enchant- 
ing habitation,  if  we  m  .  '  m  Dr.  Coulter's 
description,  could  not  I,  ,r  either  by  citi- 
zen   or   convict.     It    is  ....ii.  nixuen   1.. 
miles  long,  and  about  seven  in  width,  •. 
consists  of  a  succession  of  small  hills  ai...  .,,..,  v>, 
each  with  its  little  stream  ;  and  those  rivulcUofieri 
uniting,  came  dashing  over  the  clifft  in  romantic 
waterfalls.     Af^cr  leaving  the  beach   of  Cumber- 
land 15ay,  there  is   a  level   tract  of  some   thirty 
acres  filled  with   rose  bushes  in   full  bloom,  with 
immense  beds  of  mint,  which  is  so  tall,  that  one 
could  hide  in  it  without  being  discovered.     The 
fragrance   of  this   valley   was   enchanting.     The 
small    hills  surrounding  it,   th*ckly  covered  with 
middling-sized   timber  in  rich  foliage,  and  a  small 
rippling  stream  running  through  it,  all  added  to  its 
beauty.     The  island  was  abundantly  stocked  with 
bullocks,  goats,  and  dogp— all   imports  since  the 
time  of  Crusoe— but  so  wild,  that  when  disturbed 
they  dashed  through  the  thickets  like  deer.    There 
was  also   no  want  of  fish,  as  the  sea  all  around 
abounded  with  delicious  rock-cod  ;  and  seals  could 
be  had  in  almost  any  quantity.     Having  replen- 
ished their  stock  of  beef,  fish,  wood,  water,  &c., 
and  having  stowed  away  a  few  boat-loads  of  the 
mint,  which    formed   an   agreeable   anti-scorbutic 
tea,  the  Stratford  hoisted  anchor,  and  bade  adieu 
lo  this  delightful  and  ever-memorable  island. 

The  solitary  life  of  Uobinson  Crusoe,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  Alexander  Selkirk,  appears  lo 
be  anything  but  singular  in  the  annals  of  the 
Pacific.  This  great  and  generally  i)lacid  ocean  is 
doited  over  wilh  hundreds  of  islands,  the  larger  rf 
which,  in  groups,  are  inhabited  by  trilies  of  |>eople 
described  by  Cook  and  other  voyagers,  but  the 
smaller  and  more  isolated  are  lying  in  a  slate  of 
nature,  and  untenanted,  at  least  by  natives. 
"There  is  scarcely,  however,"  says  our  adven- 
turer, "  an  uninhabited  island  in  those  s.'as,  in  the 
thoroughfare  of  shipping,  on  which  there  is  a  fer- 
tile spot  of  earth  wilh  a  supply  of  water,  that  has 
not  its  Robinson  Crusoe  on  it."  Islands  so  occu- 
pied become  in  some  measure  shops  to  passing 
vc,«i,sels ;  they  furnish  them  with  fresh  vegetables 
and  water,  and  likewise  can  give  some  information 
regarding  the  route  of  ships  which  had  lately 
vLsited  them.  Dr.  Coulter  menliims  the  case  of  an 
Irishman  who,  put  ashore  for  bad  b(>havior  from  a 
vessel  on  Charles'  Island,  lived  there  some  years 


Chil 

xalinj;  ii,  >..  us  lo  I'uikc  ii  lK.-n>iiif  tlie  retort  ul  wluilert 
and  other  vessels  navigating  the  Pacific. 
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a  roriag  tai  iadepeatient  lire  :  he  wu  at  last 
killed  ia  •ttaapdnf  to  ean7  off  rrxm  r;iiv.iqtiil  a 
qvMa  fer  kia  beauiifol  donaiD.     A  inry 

of  a  Jlflrrrcil   pliar:\rlir   was  Jul  .a 


.If. 
his 


liv  '.  •  of  their 

|)r  10  get  a 

Si  ■  cash  for 

II  _  _  !■  of  mind 
a:  -no  one  to  control  a  man,  no 
n                              vthing  of  hira.     The  onljr  real 

(1  men  meet  with   is  the 

■r.  «  ho  hides  in  the  bush 

!'-ks  shelter  from  the 

rliaps  afterwards  ill- 

ir  ■.  s  liiiii." 

whaling,    the    Stratford 

'     -  ■'-  -    fthe  Galli- 

■  ring  her 

A   lent 

l>lot  close 

UK)k  their 

II.  rnaleiy  ;  and  a  most 

d<-  "  Fine  green  turtle 

came  m  on  Uil-  brach  at  night,  and,  with  a  little 

row  and   fun  in  watching  for  and  turning  them, 

were  easily  taken  ;  then  the  wild  ducks  on  the 

lagoons,  and  plenty  of  large  doves  on  the  land, 

wera  e     '    '        '>id  down  by  a  man  throwing  a 

stiek  a;  1  ;  ihe  terrapin,  or  elephant  lor- 

to—     ■  •    ■'   :r  hundred  pounds  weight : 

I'l  iMhe  rocks  ;   whole  beds 

III  "  1 1  h  other  herbs  in  great 
»  ■  V  others,  afforded  the 
n:  .rly  when  taken  by 
t.'i  There  were  plenty 
ol  •  itions  on  the  beaches 
an  made  mocassins  for  every 
ot  complete  the  comforts  of 
111  rsh  water  was  obtained  by 
d:  U'cn  feet.  All  around  this 
eii                                           ■  •    ■  ■,   ,(,,, 

b-  ling 

IIk-  "  ivi .  I    I    iM-cii  at 

this  island  l^v  i  an  opportunity 

of  HI  M,.F  ...  :  iil>-  more  than 

ll.  -.  ;;,;:,i  .1.      As  we 

W'  ;in.j    :i^   thrrr    \\  .i'* 

iiotliing  for  mc  to  do  professionally,  I  <' 
to  shoulder   my  gun,  and  walk   right    i 

■aland  on  an  exploring  excursion."  Iltiviiig 
arravM)  bimwif  jn  Ivaihern  cap  and  jacket,  canvas 

If'  "'*,  and  carrying  with  him 

III  'cmenls  of  knife,  axe,  gun, 

aun  r:r  '                          indi- 

▼idnal  .    it 

••  waa  i,,  .. 
aboot    an    r 
nipht."     K' 
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stack  in  the  ground,  and  a  bottle  dangling  at  tlie 
lop  of  it.  This,  however,  contained  a  note  from 
the  captain,  slating  that  the  vessel  hud  broken 
from  her  in<M>rini>B,  and  that,  in  consecjuencedr  the 
i-urrenl  and  swell,  he  was  obliged  to  run  her  to 
M-a  ;  bul  that  he  would  bring  her  up  to  her  old 
berth  as  soon  as  the  storm  abated.  Il<'te  then 
was  our  adventurer  an  involuntary  Kohinson 
I'  oe  on  one  of  the  Gallipagos ;  set  adrift  for 
,  It  might  be  for  weeks,  and  left  to  his  own 
I,  .-..iirces,  with  the  exception  of  a  change  of 
clothing,  some  shot  and  powder,  a  small  bag  of 
biscuit,  and  a  frying-pan  which  the  captain  had 
conMdcnilely  deposited  near  the  deserted  encainp- 
ineiit.  There  was  no  uw"  for  idle  regret  :  withes 
could  not  better  his  position  ;  and  so  arraying  him- 
self  in  his  new  apparel.  Dr.  Coulter  set  out  once 
more  to  lead  the  life  of  a  solitary  hunter  and 
fisher. 

After  a  lapse  of  fourteen  days,  the  Stratford 
hove  in  sight  ;  and  a  couple  of  boats  were  lowered 
at  the  signal  of  the  dortur,  ulio  admits  that  though 
he  always  exp<'rie[i<-ed  prcat  <!(  liyht  in  a  change 

'■'  -v.  and  exploring  unkiinwn  places,  he  felt 

lore  in  again  hearing  the  voices  of  his 

; .  ...jimales.     The  voyage  was  now  directed 

towards  the  Marquesas,  a  group  of  islands  whose 
inhabitants  were  then  thorough  barbarians  and 
cannibals.  On  one  of  these  the  doctor  was  again 
accidentally  left,  and  was  obliged  to  remain  for 
some  time,  and  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the 
natives.  In  a  few  days  he  became  a  great  favorite 
with  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  who,  being  al  war  with 
another  tribe,  thought  the  adventurer's  ritle  more 
than  match  for  a  thousand  of  the  spears  of  his 
opponents.  The  doctor  in  short  became  a  great 
man — too  great  we  fear  for  his  own  liking  or  com- 
fort ;  for  they  not  only  made  him  a  chief,  but  in- 
sisted on  his  being  tattooed,  and  made  "  one  of 
themselves."'  "  I  was,"  continues  he,  "  four 
hours  under  the  operator  the  first  day,  and  three 
hours  the  second  ;  which  time  sufficed  to  mark  on 
my  skin  the  delineations  and  characteristics  of  a 
chief.  After  all  was  over,  the  surface  was  rublied 
with  scented  cocoa-nut  oil,  which  cooled  the  in- 
flammation much,  and  gave  mc  great  ease.  Then, 
blowing  conchs  and  firing  muskets  ended  the  cere- 
mony. The  people  and  chiefs  all  then  looked 
upon  me  as  more  than  one  of  themselves.  'I'liey 
came  in  numbers,  bringing  w  hat  ihey  thought  deli- 
cacies of  all  sort* — fruit,  fowl,  pig,  fish,  &c.  ;  and 
Ihe  chiefs  gave  mc  various  pres<'nts.     Indeed,  all 

I  was  an  exhibition  of  real  kindness."  liesides 
causing  him  to  be  tattooed,  his  adopters  insisted  on 
our  mi-mber  of  the  College  of  Physicians  changing 
liis  own  res|>pctablc  habiliments  for  the  less  cum- 
iM'rsoine  costume  of  the  country.  "  '  Mate'  (one 
of  the  chiefs]  gave  me  his  own  head-dress,  which 

>  he  h.id  worn  in  fifteen  battles.  It  fitted  mc  ex- 
actly, and  was  a  splendid  thing.     There  was  a 

;  hfMip  of  brown  bark,  about  three  iml        'to 

'  fit  on  the  head  ;  ihls  was  encircled  will  11 

'  ■  —        shapes,  and  red  berries  glm  o  j.i.-i  on  ; 

ilirc  circumferince  of  the  lop,  drooped 

over   the   shoulders   ihc   long   shining 

:   the  cock's  tail  ;  the  inside  was  lined, 

wer  edge    fringed,    with   the   varied- 

..'hl  feathers  of  the  ground-parrot.     As 

'   put  It  on  my  head,  and  adjusted  it,  he 

look   ine    tn  a  Marqiiesan   looking-glass  (a   deep 

pond  of  clear  water)  to  look  at  myself;  and  from 

what  I  beheld  then,  1  certainly  thought  my  friends 

at  home  would  scarcely  know  me."     Nor  did  the 
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chanffp  end  in  the  dross  ;  tlioy  made  him  allor  hi» 
profosmiin,  liirnfid  ih>'  iiliysl<M:iii  into  a  warricir,  and 
cnmpt'lled  him  to  tnko  part  in  thn  pending  onroun- 
ter.  Thp  ancoiiiil  iif  that  navajfe  affair  ii  thr  most 
unplcuiu);  portion  of  iho  volume,  and  we  ){ladly 
pans  it  over.  The  object  of  the  war,  we  aro  told, 
Wiia  naiisfactorily  altaiiicd,  hy  the  restoration  of 
the  mothrr  and  child  of  the  chief,  both  having 
been  tinlon  in  order  to  be  made  a  saf  r  '' 
of  the  healhpni«h  riles  coiiimnii  in  ' 
A  short  lime  afterwards,  the  Sirall..i-.  .nj...  ■. 
once  mure  in  si;;lit,  and  our  author  left  the  island, 
and  sained  the  ship  ;  his  grotes(|ue  appearance 
beini;  i;reeted  "  with  the  most  tremendous  and  un- 
restr.iined  lnnRhler." 

(Irnitini;  for  whales  acain  occupied  the  Strat- 
ford for  several  weeks,  after  which  she  touched  at 
Robert's  Island,   the   most  northern  of  the  Mar- 

auesas.  This  islet,  according  to  the  doctor's 
escription,  is  quite  a  (jem  of  a  place — secure,  and 
well  stocked  with  every  sort  of  Polynesian  pro- 
duce. And  who,  it  mtiy  be  asked,  were  the  lords 
of  so  desirable  a  domain  '  Why,  another  Robin- 
son Crusoe  in  the  person  of  Thomas  Holt,  an  Kng- 
'lish  sailor,  who  had  left  an  .\meriean  brij;,  on 
board  of  which  he  had  met  with  some  unfriendly 
treatment.  Here  he  had  already  lived  five  years  ; 
three  by  hinvsclf,  and  two  in  company  with  another 
Knclish  sailor  and  a  native  Marquesan  boy.  The 
little  proup  seemed  perfectly  happy  ;  and  so  many 
will  think  they  ought  to  have  been,  for,  under  a 
most  delijjhtful  climate,  they  had  plenty  of  hogs, 
fowls,  fruit,  fish,  and  turtle — cverythinrr,  in  short, 
which  they  desired  ;  and  the  whole  seasoned  with 
the  most  perfect  freedom  and  independence.  The 
doctor's  description  of  a  visit  to  the  palace  of  these 
island  monarchs  is  quite  a  picture: — "  (lur  way 
lay  through  a  deliffhtfully  picturesque  and  natural 
avenue  of  bread-fruit,  coco.a-nut,  and  other  trees, 
with  here  and  there  a  high  naked  rock  of  very 
fantastic  form.  The  weatner  was  very  fine,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  aprceable,  and  the  vegeta- 
tion around  whs  fresh  and  luxuriant.  The  chirp 
of  the  pariKjueite,  and  the  occasional  note  of  other 
birds,  added  life  to  the  scene. 

"  After  walking  through  this  for  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  we  came  to  a  very  densely  wooded 
part,  and  hy  taking  a  scarcely  defined  footpath 
through  this  for  a  few  moments,  we  arrived  at  an 
open  space,  from  which  the  trees  had  been  cleared 
away,  leaving  the  stumps  about  two  or  three  feet 
high.  At  one  end  of  this  clearing,  and  close  to  a 
small  pond  of  fresh-water.  Holt's  house  stood.  In 
the  rear  of  this  habitation  was  a  complete  barrier 
of  thick  timber,  which  had  not  been  touched.  The 
hoH.se  itself  was  about  twenty  feet  long  by  twelve 
wide,  sufficiently  capacious  for  the  residence  of  the 
two  men  and  the  boy  that  formed  the  only  inhabi- 
tants of  this  island.  At  one  end  of  it  there  was  a 
kind  of  cook-house  erected,  where  they  prepared 
their  meals.  The  furniture  of  the  house  consisted 
of  two  sleeping  niaces  for  the  men,  and  a  smaller 
one  for  the  boy,  built  up  against  the  side  of  the 
house,  after  the  manner  of  a  ship's  herth  ;  two 
muskets,  and  a  couple  of  Marquesan  spears. 
Fishing-gear  hung  against  the  wooden  partition, 
the  house  being  divided  into  two  apartments. 
Two  frying-pans,  and  an  iron  boiling-pot,  with 
three  large  calabashes  slung  for  carrving  water, 
and  five  or  six  canoe  paddles  lying  in  the  corner  : 
a  kind  of  a  table  was  in  the  centre  of  the  larger 
room,  ru<lely  enough  made,  by  driving  four  posts 
into  the  floor,  and  resting  on  them  a  slab  of  wood, 


roughly  flattened  with  an  ixe.  They  had  also 
two  sp.ide5  and  as  many  a\i  •  ,  pieces  of  holluwvd 
wood  served  them  for  p'  lies." 

After   leaving    the    .M  the    Stratford 

touched  at  the  Georgian  and  .Society  Islands,  and 
ultimately  at  Tahiti — Ponmre'snwn  isli; — to  which 
recent  events  haje  now  i  of 

Kurope.     To  these  our  ^iily 

'  ion 

of 

,,„l ,  .\  l.ile 

at  'I'ahiti,  the  doctor  v  '■   to  no  lesa  a 

personage  than   Queen    1  .     iid  was  nearly 

getting  into  a  more  senous  adventure  than  any 
into  which  accident  had  yet  thrown  him.  This 
was  nothing  short  of  marriage  with  one  of  the 
queen's  maids  of  honor — her  majesty  vehemently 
urging  the  affair,  and  promising  our  M.D.  an 
ample  bribe  in  the  shape  of  land  and  oxen.  "  Not 
being  inclined  at  the  time,"  says  the  doctor 
naively,  "  I  waived  all  those  brilliant  inducements, 
and  begged  to  decline  so  great  a  favor,  even  from 
the  hands  of  her  majesty." 

Here  the  adventures  end  somewhat  abruptly, 
but  with  a  promise  that  the  author  will,  in  a  future 
work,  bring  the  reader  across  the  meridian  of  180 
degrees  into  east  longitude,  and  tell  him  of  adven- 
tures and  occurrences  at  islands  and  other  places 
where  a  civilized  trader  seldom,  and  a  missionary 
never  landed. 


iNDLiNs  IN  Europe. — Extract  from  a  letter  of 
George  Callin,  now  in  Paris  to  a  friend  in  New 

York  : 

"  Pray  get  some  of  the  editors  in  the  United 
States,  whose  papers  reach  the  Western  frontiers, 
to  discourage  any  other  parties  of  Indians  from 
coming  to  Enelaud  or  France  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibition.  The  party  of  twelve  Ojibbeways  who 
came  from  London  to  Paris  some  months  since, 
have  not  been  able,  even  in  connexion  with  my 
extensive  collection,  to  realize  more  than  exi>en8es, 
and  the  person  in  whose  charge  they  were,  failing 
of  the  means  required  to  pay  their  expenses  back 
to  London,  I  volunteered  to  do  it  myself,  and  ac- 
companied them  on  their  passage,  taking  Brussels 
on  their  way.  In  that  city  they  contracted  that 
most  awful  disease,  the  small-pox,  with  which  five 
or  six  were  sick,  and  by  which  three  of  the  finest 
men  of  the  party  have  lost  their  lives.  The  rest 
of  the  party  I  have  sent  by  steamer  to  Londi'ii,  and 
I  very  much  fear  they  will  there  be  reduced  to 
great  distress.  Their  detention  in  Brussels  was 
more  than  a  month,  and  my  outlays  for  them 
since  they  left  Paris  have  been  more  than  $  l,0(X). 
My  expen.scs  in  exhibiting  the  parties  of  lowas 
and  Ojibbcway  Indians  in  England  and  France,  in 
connexion  with  my  extensive  collection,  during  the 
last  year,  have  been  quite  equal  to  all  the  receipts, 
besides  the  loss  of  a  year's  time,  with  much  toil 
and  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  ;  and  <"  <^'«  "mu  1 
have  had  the  distress  and  paid  the  r  six 

funerals  amonest  them.      The    ex;  i  re- 

sponsibilities of  such  parties  in  "a  foreign  country 
are  much  greater,  and  their  receipts  much  less, 
than  the  ardent  expectations  of  those  bringing 
them  over  ;  and  I  sincerely  hope,  for  the  happiness 
of  the  poor  Indians,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those 
persons  who  may  be  planning  such  speculations, 
that  no  other  enterprises  of  the  kind  may  be  un- 
dertaken, at  least  for  many  years  to  come. 

Geo.  Catlin." 

"  Paris,  January  30,  1846. 
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Pratn  ChMBbtn'  JcvmiL 

THE   CARMAONOLE. 

Thi  Cunagnola  wu  lh«  name  of  ■  lonir  >nd 
duM  wbteii  teeame  popular  durinfr  the  terrible 
dara  of  iIm  FVeoeh  Revulutinn.  KxpreniTe  of  a 
lUek  alep,  li<"'«  "*■"*  i>"<"''>>'<>"  iIik  air  waa  a  pro- 
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'        .  there  lived, 

1 II,  uhu  had 

kcc^c  ul  hhccp  on  the 

<  d.     Nu  prowliiif;  uutf, 

^1  t  iriiiii  UK   liills,  or  ruviii);  nian-at- 

whoix'  trade  w;is  war  and  rapine,  had  ever 

'      ■      ' '     to  elude  his  watchlulncs.'..     They  had 

.  il  is  true,  set  liis  courage  at  deliance, 

,.,..  a  result  that  madi'   I'm m   i,  i..  i.i  nC  ilieir 

temerity,  until  at  la;it  he  '  i<t 

the  country  as  "  the  hold  bIi' _  .   ir- 

lolomeo  Bussono." 

During  the  lime  that  Francesco  was  thus  tend- 
ing sheep,  war  broke  out  in  Italy :  a  war  of  par- 
lies ;  and  so  eager  was  tlirmriiegh' 
that  the  highways  w 


dotticri.  Iroops  who 


for  supremacy, 
1  lands  of  con- 
■•  to  the  best 

'-, nl 


Mooaieur  Veto  did  vow  that  he 
Would  to  his  country  faithful  be  : 

Hnw  has  he  kept  his  word  ! 

No  quaru-r — now  the  sword  ! 
Let  us  dance,  iic. 

Ant<  vcd,  good  lack  ! 

To  11  .  »\wn  our  back  : 

Sli  ^ind  as  wo  rose, 

SI.  ^en  nose. 

Let  us  ilaiice,  &c. 


I  'm  a  tan' 
Spile  the  ' 

Ti 


■     --d  sing, 
I  he  king : 
,  -     the  caiise, 
;ind  the  laws. 
ce,  &c. 


We  'II  renvmhcr  long  and  sore 
The  ■  <  of  the  faubourg : 

I)r  rrily, 

l)ii;;->  1.1   iiiMTiy. 
Ix-t  us  dance,  &c. 

The  singing  and  dancing  nf  the  Carmagnole  be- 
came the  signal  of  ferocious  assaults  on  authority, 
and  the  expression  of  Mvage   rejoicings  over  it. 

On  any  OeCSSion  of  <'V'Mt<>Ttii'tit  on  ln>'  strrpts.  rnntid 

the  waSbld,  even 
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tt  •  word  so  eeietxraied. 


I"  ihi.i  tune,  with  fares  full 
The  very  prisoners  whom 
>  tlicriskof  a  horrible  death, 
•  »iMin,  wniild   cheer  them- 
'      ■'■'tis  le  Car- 
Mar  words 
•  of  years. 
hid  It  to  a 
•■  "rn  by 
»d  ti) 
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or  upjHmitioii  of 
ins  of  the  army. 
.:armeDl  both  dia- 

iniii-  t'l  learn  the  history 
Not  far  from  the  right 


■■llUIKllll    11    ' 

■   in  the  cit  i. 

1  ,,,i:iiit    i:i.    1% ,,.-.  MM  iif  those  pj,i ;,.-....,,  .1 ,  .iiio 

foufjht  indilTiTeiitly  for  Venice  or  Genoa,  Milan  or 
Turin,  careless  whether  their  banner  bore  the  evan- 
gelical lion  of  St.  Mark,  or  the  silver  cross  of  Sar- 
dinia. At  that  time  no  person  below  the  rank  of 
a  noble  could  rise  to  the  command  of  regular  troops^ 
but  to  be  a  leader  in  tliccoiii|iaiiiesof  rarinoCaue; 
the  only  qiialificatiowi  required  were  a  wholesome 
contempt  of  danger,  and  such  skill  in  strategy  •• 
might  deceive  an  enemy  or  decide  a  victory. 

Francesco  was  sleeping  by  the  roadside  on  one 
of  those  evenings  when,  in  Italy,  the  declining sitn 
paints  the  sky  in  golden  splendor,  and  the  fleecy 
clouds  glow  with  hues  i\i  oi  some  far-ofl  conflagra- 
tion. A  man  passing  by  stopped,  aid  commanded 
the  young  shepherd  to  rise  ;  whereupon  Francesco 
opened  his  eyes  and  rose  to  hix  feel.  The  stranger 
regarded  him  with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  and  said 
musingly,  "  There  Is  a  man's  stature."  "  And  a 
man's  lieart,"  rejoined  Francesco,  raising  his  arm 
to  strike  the  inlrudir,  who  had  aroused  him  so  un- 
ceremoniously. "  I  am  Farino  Cane,"  replied  the 
connoisseur  of  bone  and  muscle  :  on  hearing  which 
the  arm  of  the  shepherd  remained  suspended  for  an 
instant,  and  then  fell  unnerved  lo  his  side.  "  Yes, 
Facino  Cane,  who  has  risen  from  tlic  ranks  in  the 
troops  of  Visconti,  and  made  himself  prince  of  Tor- 
tone  and  Verceil,bi;c:iii8«'  the  world  belongs  to  men 
of  heart."  "  In  that  ease,"  answer-'l  K.  .i,,-.  soo, 
"  I  have  to  demand  my  portion  of  inl  um 

li.ily."     "  Here  IS  the  key  of  your  II  ■■," 

Id  Facino,  buckling  a  heavy  sword  to  the  young 

lie's  Side,  whose  eyes  sparkled  as  he  fullowed  the 
soldier-prince  in  his  journeys  over  the  country,  re- 
cruiting his  army  with  all  iduse  who,  lo  ihe  stature 
of  a  man,  added  the  desire  for  military  honors. 

In  1424,  the  marriage  of  the  Count  of  Castcl 
Nuovo  with  Antoinelie  V:  e  of  Philippe 

Marie,  Duke  of  Milan,  w  '  'I  in  the  capi- 

tal of  the  duchy.  The  p.il  u  ■  <  ■'  />/i//'//o,  built  for 
the  newly  wedded  pair,  resounded  with  festive 
songs;  «(•'■•  ''■•  '■' i?.onry  of  escutcheons,  hanging 
on    the  ^<  walls   of    the    hall   of  slate, 

«li..wi-,!   .  ,._:   iirmiil  liili  ~  ilic  hovereign  duku 

. Tl  in  his  I  r.     One  com- 

■    takingofi  iiulher  the  sur- 

renderor llrescla,  a  third  ilie  nngeof  iiergaini ;  on 
the  other  side  the  guests  inighl  rend,  Milan  recon- 
quered, and  the  reunion  of  (irnoa  lo  tlio  ducal 
crown  :  while  in  theriMiirnnf  a  trophy  ruse,  sirnight 
and  glitt«Ming,  ibe  m1  given  by  Facino 

Cane  to  the  sncphir  u  Uarloloineo  Hus- 

sone,  become  »ucre^»iM  jv  iiplain  and  general, 
under  the  name  of  Carmagnole  )  and  afterwards,  by 
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the  miirriagfi  now  spoken  of,  coant  and  nephew  of 
till'  Juki!  oC  Milan. 

Nol  lcin){  aflur,  r  man  accused  of  havinjj  excited 
the  enlhusiaem  of  hia  suldiors,  of  having  won  the 
love  of  conquered  iwoplo  by  his  moderation  in  the 
hour  of  viciory,  and  of  havini;.  in  short,  injured  his 
maHti'r  by  bin  li     '  ' 

miration  ol"  fur- 

thr    n»ud    to    \'riU'-''.         il--     n   it     iMnimJ     uiiu     111-       nil-    I 

meniMi  wi'allb  bo  bad  won,confiwmtcd  by  iho  unjust 
avarice  of  bis  -..>.  r.  i  .n  .    and   wilbnui    linimir.-l 
where  to  I'unl  ;i  i^arried  n^i 

great  sword  ol   i  me,  and  tin 

glory  as.torinlc-d  with  his  name.  It  is  said  that  one 
evening,  ovorcome  with  fatigue,  he  knocked  at  the 
door  of  a  mean  cotlngo,  and  being  without  the 
means  of  paying  for  a  lodging,  he  ventured  to  men- 
tion a  name  prosiTihrd  by  the  law  in  8up|)<)rt  of 
his  request  for  a  sbelier  beneath  the  humble  roof. 
The  whole  family  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  great  gen- 
eral. The  women  offered  their  tendereat  cares, 
the  men  volunteered  unliiniled  service,  and  a  little 
child  was  named  Felix  Clorioso  (Happy  and  Glo- 
rious) on  the  spot,  from  having  touched,  in  his  play, 
the  hilt  of  the  sword  of  Carmagnole. 

In  1130,  there  was  at  Venice  a  general  of  for- 
tune, whom  princes  even,  in  the  service  of  the  re- 
public, considered  it  an  honor  to  obey.  Having 
escaped  the  dagger  of  an  assassin,  sent  by  Duke 
Philippe  Marie  of  Milan,  to  acquit  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude by  a  murder,  the  new  Venetian  general  re- 
ceived from  the  hands  of  the  doge,  before  the  altar 
of  St.  Mark,  the  standard  and  baton  of  commander, 
which  assured  to  him  the  supremo  authority  over 
the  armies  and  territory  of  Venice.  This  man, 
loaded  with  honors  and  riches,  who  extended  every 
day  the  limits  of  the  republic,  and  consolidated  her 
power,  was  again  Carmagnole. 

The  5ih  of  June,  1132,  the  ministers  of  justice 
led  a  man  bound  and  gagged  between  the  two  col- 
umns of  the  Piaietta  of  Venice.  An  assistant 
forced  bis  head  down  upon  the  block  which  stood 
prepared,  and  the  executioner,  with  one  blow, 
struck  off  the  head  of  the  sufferer,  already  half 
dead  with  grief  and  torture.  The  crime  publicly 
brought  against  him,  was  that  of  having  permitted 
four  bunclnd  prisoners  of  war  to  return  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  fields.  The  secret  accusation  was, 
however,  having  merited  the  confidence  of  the 
senate,  without  leaving  any  room  to  suspect  his 
fidelity  to  the  republic ;  and  as  his  intlnenec  over 
the  army  could  not  be  diminished  without  failing  in 
the  recompense  duo  to  him,  he  was  made  the  vic- 
tim of  an  nnjust  trial,  under  the  impression  that 
there  was  less  of  ingratitude  in  taking  bis  life,  than 
in  the  exhibition  of  distrust  after  all  the  services  he 
had  rendered. 

Is  it  necessary  to  add  that  this  man,  whom  ty- 
ranny doomed  to  a  traitor's  death,  but  VN'hose  whole 
life  had  been  that  of  a  hero,  was  the  Sardinian 
shepherd  boy,  the  companion  of  Faeino  Cane,  the 
saviour  of  l>uke  Philippe  Marie  of  Milan,  the  pro- 
tector of  Venice  ;  in  one  word,  Francesco  Barto- 
lomco  Uus.sone,  surnamed  Carmagnole  T 

It  was  originally  to  celebrate  this  popular  hero 
that  the  song  and  dance  of  the  Carmagnole  took 
their  rise  in  Piedmont  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Strange  with  what  different  associations  the  name 
was  to  be  al'terward.s  invested. 

The  centenary  of  the  birthday  of  Pestalozzi  was 
celebrated,  on  the  I2th  of  January,  throughout  the 
whole  of  Protestant  Switzerland. 
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rxritrd  by  thf  Unik  and  lla  coliiiiirutalorfc.J 

Wl  1i-iv.>  tw'.'ii  itini'li  iiitiTi'sii-il  ill  ibe  autohiog- 

of  color, 
;iiw  a  lec- 
turer m  the  caust^  of  aUiliiion.*  The  account  he 
gives  of  his  early  life,  and  the  condition  from  which 
he  was  able  to  relieve  himself,  l>cars  all  Iho  appear- 
ance of  truth,  and  must,  we  conceive,  help  con- 
siderably to  dissi'ininatu  correct  i! 
slavery  and  ita  attendant  evils.  S< 
sages  present  a  dismal  picture  of  wnai  l^  irmiHiu 
by  the  negro  race  in  the  slave-holding  states  of  the 
union. 

Douglass  was  horn  on  a  plantation  in  Talbot 
county,  Maryland,  about  the  year  1808,  his  mother 
being  a  negro  slave,  and  his  father  a  white  man — 
the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  he  has  reason  to  believe. 
Soon  after  his  birth  he  was  placed  under  the  charge 
of  a  negress  too  old  for  field  lalmr,  and  his  mother 
was  hired  out  to  a  planter  at  twelve  miles"  distance 
He  then  only  saw  her  occasioiiully  at  night,  when 
she  could  steal  away  to  visit  him  for  a  In  ' 
in  order  to  be  back  before  sunrfse,  whip; 
the  |)enalty  of  any  such  nnauthorixed  ,i  -■  i. .  . 
The  strength  of  the  maternal  feelings  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  fact  of  those  visits  to  see  her  child. 
She  would  lie  down  and  clasp  him  to  her  bosom  for 
an  hour  or  two,  and  then  depart  long  ere  daybreak 
to  renew  her  labor  in  the  fields.  The  poor  woman 
died  when  her  boy  was  seven  years  old,  and  it  was 
long  bi^fore  he  knew  anything  about  it. 

Clnthe  plantation  of  his  uncompromising  proprie- 
tor, the  young  slave  passed  the  first  years  of  his 
life.     The  principal  products  raised  were  tobacco, 
maize,  and  wheal,  the  labor  of  cultivating  which 
was  performed  by  bands^f  negroes  under  overseers, 
who  strictly  ehlbrced   every  regulation  with  the 
whip.     Having  been  put  to  attend  on  one  of  his 
master's  sons,  young  Frederick  escaped  the  more 
severe  labor  of  ibe  fields,  and  he  bad  the  satisfac- 
tion of  being  seldom  wbip|>ed  ;  but  be  lells  us  that 
he  sulTcred   much   from   hunger,  cold,  and  other 
miseries.     In  hottest  summer  and  coldest  winter  he 
was  kept  almost  naked  ;  no  shoes,  no  stockings,  no 
iacket,  no  trousers — nothing  on  but  a  coarse  tow 
linen  shirt,  reaching  only  to  the  knees.     Neither^ 
had  he  any  bed  ;  he  lay  on  an  earthen  floor,  on  a 
sack  or  any  other  article  he  could  convi 
cure.     Along  w itii  the  negro  cbildjen,  li 
ions,  he  fed  at  a  trough  placed  on  the  ^ 
these  meals  of  boiled  corn-mial,  some  i. 
shells,  others  pieces  of  shingle,  and  aoin 
hands,  in  place  of  spoons;  and  be  that 
got  most — the  w  hole  afl'airVing  like  a  s  ; 

monkeys. 

When  between  seven  and  eight  years  of, age,  our 
hero  was  selected  to  act  as  a  8«!rvant  to  a  daii>;htcr 
of  his  master,  «  bo  was  married  to  a  captain  Thomas 
Auld  in  Baltimore.  This  was  a  joyous  rise  in  his 
condition.  Being  duly  washed  and  scrubbed,  he 
was  installed  for  the  first  time  in  a  pair  of  trousers, 

*  Narrative  of  ihe  Life  of  Frrdcrick  Dnuelans,  an  Amer- 
ican Slave,  written  by  himself.  Dublin :  Webb  aod  t/'hap- 
iiian.     ISHj. 
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that  il  would   injure  me,  but  il   mii;lil   emiiar 
iliiiii.  fi<r  it  is  almost  an  unpardonable  otrence  to 
•«  lo  re.id  in  this  (Christian  country  !" 
iiw  able  to  read,  he  had  obiuiiu^l  a  key 

iiieli  he  could  opi'n  the  In-asures  of  knowledge 

•  'I  to    the    piMir    uiiletlered    negro  iMipulation.     W 

11  of  ieaniiiig  brought  with  it  depressing 

ins.     The  thought  of  Iwing  a  slave  for 

iii>    i><>i<    liravily  on  his  heart ;  and  while  yet  only 

twelve  yi  am  of  age,  he  beaan  lo  ini|iiire  of  binutelf 

how  it  should  be  the  fule  of  some  men  to  be  slaves 

and  others  iVeeiiien.     This  very  puzzling  question 

was  al  length  cleared  up  hy  his  perusal  of  a  book 

entitled  "  the  Columbian  Orator,"  which  he  ehanced 

lo  get  hold  of.     At  every  opjiortunily  he  read  this 

lKH)k,  in   which,  says  he,  "  I  found   among  much 

interesting  matter,  a  dialogue  between    a   luaster 

and    his   slave.      The   slave   was   represented    as 

having   run    away  from   his   master   three   times. 

The   dialogue   exhibited    the   conversation    which 

tiiok   place   iK-lwet-n    them,  when   the   slave  was 

■   '       ■'     •'     I  time.     In  this  il'  '  'whole 

ilf  of  slavery  w:.  i  Tward 

,,..  .,  .lil  of  which  was  >..  |.  -< .,  .  i  liy  the 

The   slave  was   made   to   say  some   very 

I  as  well  as  impressive  things  in  reply  to  his 
master — things  which  had  the  de«ircd  though 
iinexi>eoted  eflfecl,  fer  the  conversation  resulted  in 
the  voluntary  emancipation  of  the  slave  on  the  part 
of  the  master.  In  the  same  b<K>k  I  met  with  one 
of  Sheridan's  mighty  s[ii^eches  on  and  in  liehalf  of 
Catholic  emancijialion.  These  were  choice  docu- 
ments to  me.  1  read  them  over  and  over  again 
with  unabated  interest.  They  gave  tongue  to 
inlercsiing  thoughts  of  my  own  soul,  which  had 
freiiuoiitly  flx'^hed  through  mv  mind,  and  died 
away  for  want  of  utterance.  The  moral  which  I 
gained  fWnn  the  dialogue  was  the  power  of  truth 
over  the  conscience  of  even  a  slaveholder.  Wliat 
I  got  from  Sheridan  was  a  bold  denunciation  of 
slavery,  and  a  powerful  vindication  of  human 
rights.  The  reading  of  these  documents  enabled 
me  to  ulter  my  thoughts,  and  .lo  meet  the  argu- 
ments brought  forward  to  siislain  slavery  ;  but 
while  they  relievc<l  inc  of  one  diflicully,  they 
brought  on  another  even  more  painful  Ihan  the  one 
of  which  I  was  relieved.  The  more  I  read,  the 
more  I  was  led  to  abhor  and  detest  my  enslavers. 
I  could  regard  them  in  no  other  light  than  a  band 
of  successful  robliers,  who  had  left  their  hollies, 
and  gone  to  .Vfrica,  and  stolen  us  from  our  homes, 
and  in  a  strange  land  reduced  us  lo  slavery.  I 
loathed  them  as  being  the  meanest  as  well  as  the 
most  wicked  of  men  As  I  read  and  contemplated 
Ihe  subject,  behold  that  very  disconlenlinciit  which 
maater  Iia4l  predicted  would  follow  my  learning  to 
read  had  already  come,  lo  torment  and  sting  my 
soul  to  unulternhle  anguish." 

While  in  this  slate  of  mind,  he  heard  something 
of  the  abolition  movement  in  the  northern  stales. 
"  I  went  one  day  down  to  the  wharf;  and  seeing 
two  Irishmen  imlonding  a  scow  of  stone,  I  went 
'Id'd   and    helped   them.     When  we    had    fin- 

!.  one.  of  them  came  to  me  and  asked  iiie  if  I 
a  slave.  I  told  him  I  was.  He  asked, 
'Art!  you  a  slave  for  life?'  I  told  him  that  I 
was.  The  ginnl  Irishman  seemed  to  be  deeply 
aflerled  by  the  statement.  He  said  to  the  other  that 
it  was  a  pity  so  fine  a  little  fellow  as  myself  should 
be  a  slave  for  life.  He  said  that  it  was  a  shame 
to  hold  me.  They  IkiIIi  advisi'd  me  lo  run  away 
to  the  north  ;  lh.it  I  should  find  friends  there,  and 
that   I    should   be    free.     I   pretended    not   to   b« 
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inlnrcstpd  in  what  thoy  naid,  nnd  tiwatc<l  thrm  a* 
if  I  <liil  not  uiiclrr»l.iiiil  llicm  ;  for  I  ff.irrcl  thcv 
mi|{ht  bo  tri'.iclu'roiiH.  White  men  hiivo  br. 
known  to  cnrouncr  .tliviw  to  pscape,  and  then,  ' 
Ri't  the  rnwiinl,  catch  thtiin  and  return  them  !•■ 
their  inastcni.  I  wax  afmid  that  tliene  nocniin^jly 
f^ood  men  init;ht  iihc  mo  do  ;  but  f  ni-vortlit'lcK.s 
reinembered  their  advioo,  and  from  that  time  I 
resolved  to  run  away." 

Meanwhile  be  learned  to  write,  l>i<)rinnin|;  by 
imitatini;  tlu'  letters  chalked  on  the  timber  in  a 
«hii>-buil(lins  yard.  "  Afker  that,  when  I  met  with 
any  boy  who  1  knew  could  write,  I  would  tell  him 
I  could  write  uh  well  as  he.  The  next  word  would 
be,  '  1  don't  believe  you.  I^ct  mo  see  vou  try  it.' 
1  would  then  make  the  letters  which  1  had  been 
80  fortunate  a.s  to  learn,  and  asked  him  to  boat 
that.  In  tbi.s  way  I  ifot  a  pood  many  lessons  in 
writinjf,  which  it  is  quite  possible  1  should  never 
have  (Tiitien  in  any  other  way.  Durinu  this  time 
my  eu|>v-liook  was  the  board-fence,  brick  wall,  and 
i);iveini  111  ;  my  pen  and  ink  was  a  lump  of  chalk. 
Willi  these  t  learned  mainly  how  to  write.  I 
then  commenced  and  continnvd  copying  the  italics 
in  Webster's  Spellint'  HiMik,  until  I  could  make 
them  all  without  l<H)kin(r  on  the  hook.  My  this 
time  my  little  master  Thomas  had  gone  to  school, 
and  learned  bow  to  write,  and  had  written  over  a 
number  of  copy-books.  These  had  been  brought 
home,  and  shown  to  siuiie  of  our  near  neighbors, 
and  then  laid  aside.  I)y  copying  these,  I  finally 
suceec^ded  in  learning  how  to  write." 

.\rter  varioiisf  turns  in  his  condition,  he  was,  by 
the  death  of  his  owner,  in  1832,  transferred  to  Sir. 
Thomas  .\uld  at  St.  Michael's,  where  he  was 
exposed  to  much  harsh  treatment.  This  new  pro- 
prietor alfected  to  be  mom  than  usually  devout ; 
out  this,  to  the  surprise  of  Frederick,  neither  made 
him  more  humane  to  his  slaves,  nor  led  him  to 
emancipate  them.  "  Prior  to  his  conversion,  he 
relied  upon  his  own  depravity  to  shield  and  sustain 
him  in  his  savage  barbarity  ;  hut  after  his  conver- 
sion, he  found  religious  sanction  and  support  for 
his  slave-holding  cnicltv.  He  made  the  greatest 
pretensions  to  piety.  iJis  house  was  the  house  of 
prayer.  He  prayed  morning,  noon,  and  night. 
He  very  soon  distinnuisbed  himself  among  his 
brethren,  and  was  soon  made  a  class-leader  and 
exhorter.  His  activity  in  revivals  was  great,  and 
ho  proved  himself  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
the  church  in  converting  many  souls.  His  house 
was  the  preachers'  home.  They  used  to  take 
grejit  pleasure  in  coming  there  to  put  up ;  for 
while  he  starved  us,  he  stuffed  them." 

Neither  the  religious  nor  the  iiitellectnal  culture 
of  the  slaves  on  the  establishment  troubled  this  set 
of  worthies ;  they  in  tact  set  their  faces  against 
any  improvement  in  the  ctmdition  of  these  unfortu- 
nate beings.  .V  young  man  having  collected  the 
negroes  together  on  the  Sunday  evenings  to  teach 
them  to  read  the  New  Testament,  the  school  was 
broken  up  by  an  irruption  of  the  leaders  of  the 
class-meetings,  armed  with  slicks  and  other  mis- 
siles. "  I  have  said  my  master  found  religious 
sanction  lor  his  cruelty.  As  an  example,  I  will 
stale  one  of  many  facU  going  to  prove  the  charge. 
I  have  si'en  him  tie  up  a  lame  vouilg  woman,  and 
whip  her  with  a  heavy  cowskiii  upon  her  naked 
shoulders^  causing  the  warm  red  blood  to  drip; 
and,  in  ju.stilication  of  the  bloody  deed,  he  would 
quote  this  passage  of  Scripture—'  He  that  knowcth 
his  master's  will,  and  doeth  it  not,  shall  be  beaten 
with  many  stripes.'     Master  would  keep  this  lac- 
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of  allowing  a  team  of  oxen  with  a  druy  t>j  lireak 
away  from  him  in  the  woods.  Catching  the  ani- 
mals after  several  hours'  toil,  and  returning  home, 
he  tells  Mr.  Covey  what  had  liap|H'iied.  "  He 
ordered  me  to  return  to  the  woods  again  imme- 
diately. I  did  so,  and  be  followed  on  after  me. 
Just  aa  I  got  into  the  woods,  he  c:iiii>'  no  mh]  told 
me  to  stop  my  cart,  and   that  he  v  i   mo 

how  to  tritlc  away  my  time,  and  br'  He 

then  went  to  a  large  gum-tree,  and  with  his  axe 
cut  three  largo  switches,  and,  after  trimming  them 
up  neatly  with  his  p(x:kelknife,  he  ordered  me  to 
take  off  my  clothes.  1  made  him  no  answer,  but 
stood  with  my  clothes  on.  He  rejicated  his  order, 
I  .still  made  him  no  answer,  nor  did  I  move  to 
strip  myself  Upm  this  he  rushed  at  mo  with  the 
fierceness  of  a  tiger,  tore  off  my  clothes,  and 
lashed  me  till  he  had  worn  out  his  switches,  cutting 
me  so  savagely  as  to  leave  the  marks  visible  for  a 
long  lime  after.  This  whipping  was  the  first  of  a 
number  iust  like  it,  and  for  similar  offences.  I 
lived  with  Mr.  Covoy  one  year.  During  the  first 
six  months  of  ih.at  year,  scarce  a  week  passed 
without  his  whipping  me.  1  was  seldom  free  from 
a  sore  back.  My  awkwardness  was  almost  always 
his  excuse  for  whipping  mo.  We  were  worked 
fully  up  to  the  jioint  of  endurance.  Long  before 
day  we  were  up,  our  hordes  Ad,  and  by  ibi'  first 
approach  of  day  we  were  off  to  the  field  with  our 
hoes  and  ploughing  teams.  Mr.  Covey  gave  iis 
enough  to  eat,  but  scarce  time  to  eat  it.  We  were 
often  less  than  five  minutes  taking  our  meals. 
Wo  were  often  in  the  field  from  the  first  approach 
of  day  till  its  last  lingering  ray  had  left  us :  and  at 
8.aving  fodder-time,  midnight  often  caught  us  in 
the  field  binding  blades.  .Made  to  drink  the  bitter- 
est dregs  of  slavery,  Mr.  Covov  succeeded  in 
breaking  me.  I  was  broken  in  body,  soul,  and 
spirit.  My  natural  elasticity  was  crushed,  my 
intellect    languished,  the    di?i  '  ■    read    de- 

parted, the  cheerful  spark  il  alniut  my 

eye  died,  the  dark  night  of  tl..-.  :>  •  ■  --d  in  upon 
me  ;  and  behold  a  man  transformed  into  a  brute  ! 
Sunday  was  my  only  leisure  time.  I  s})ent  this  in 
a  sort  of  boast-like  stupor  between  sleeping* and 
waking  under  some  large  tree.  At  times  I  would 
rise  up,  a  flash  of  energetic  freedom  would  dart 
through  my  soul,  accompanied  with  a  faint  gleam 
of  hope  that  flickered  for  a  moment  and  then  van- 
ished. I  sank  down  again,  mourning  over  my 
wretched  condition.  I  was  sometimes  prompted  to 
take  my  life  and  that  of  Covey,  but  was  prevented 
by  a  combination  of  hope  and  fear.  My  sufl'erings 
on  this  plantation  seem  now  like  a  dream  rather 
than  a  stern  reality." 

We  must  pass  over  some  distressing  details 
which  follow,  and  take  up  the  narrative  of  our  hero 
in  January.  1821,  on  his  removal  from  Mr.  Covey 
to  the  establishment  of  Mr.  William  p'reeland,  a 
person  of  a  more  generous  disposition,  and  without 
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mutt  unbasi:  'i  to  Nfw  IJi'dlnr^!  r 


la  »  mere  ' 
moKi  norrio  mines,  a  juatifin    '  ' 

■nd  B  dark  ahalier  under  whu 

snMMsM,  and  moM  infernal  dwiU  of  > 
nod  Ul0  ■UtH>'"'At   priitrrliiin.      Were   1  ' 

vv,    next 


ndueed  k> 

eoataTeinriii 

rvhtfious  ia*Mvi 

bflall  me.     For  ■ 

have     ever   met,    rclu;iau:> 

wofsl.     I    have  ever  found 

Itav'iit,  the  luiwt  ■        ' 

Of    ftiurse.    III    I; 

auilior    \»i>t 

notion  tli:it   ' 

jiuiice  ;  he  ,    .  • 
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he    would 
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'Ctcaaona  on  the  Kore  of  rvUgion.     "  This,  |  naa  united  in  marriage.     The  newly-married  pair, 

'  "in  ihis   ureat   city, 

I  ill  MaMiaehusetts. 

the  exient  of  >l   proofs  of  wealth 

iiuthfd  hiin.     "  A>ii..  u  i.>  iliia,  nliiiost   every- 

\    aueiued    to    lie  at  work,  hut    iioiiM'lesitly  BO, 

'  ir.  .1  with  what  I   had  been   :>i'rH-.L..nii'd  to  in 

There  were  no  loll.  rd  from 

:;:iged  in  loadiiif;  and  in  ^lllpll.      ( 

heard   no    deep   oallis   or   horrid    curtica    on    the 

laburef.     I    aaw    no    whipping   of  men  ;    but  all 

aceiiied  to  go  ainoothly  on.     Kvery  man  appeared 

to    nnderotaiid    hiw   work,  and    went  al  it  with  a 

>..l).  r   V.  1  clinrfiil    .  ,  which    betokened 

III'    .i' ■  !■   ;li>ll^I   \'  .  It  in  what  he  was 

■■'^,  ;i.s  Weil    as  a  m  iiv,.  oi    ms  own   dignity  as  a 

To   me   this   Imiked   cxeeedinply    strange. 

11   the  wliarfK  1  strolled  around  and  over   the 

II,  Raxing   with  wonder  and  admiration   at  the 

,  .   :idid  churehes,  beautiful  dwellings,  and  finely- 

eultivalod  gaiileiih;  rMiieiiii:  an  amount  of  wealln, 

eiimfort,  taste,  and  refiiieiiiciit,  muIi  as  I  had  never 

seen  in  any  part  of  slaveholding  Maryland." 

On  the  third  day  after  his  arrival  he  procured 
etr.ployiueut  un  the  wharfs,  there  iH'ing  no  work 
t(Mi  hard  or  too  dirty  which  he  did  not  gladly 
undertake.  "  I  was  ready  to  saw  wood,  shovel 
eoal,  carry  the  ho«l,  sweep  the  chimney,  or  roll  oil 
casks,  all  of  which  I  did  for  nearly  three  years  in 
Ni'W  IJedford  before  1  liecame  known  to  the  anti- 
slavery  worhl.'"  Having  aceidcnlally  l«>en  led  to 
speak  of  slavery  at  a  meeting  of  abolitionists,  he 
seemed  to  have  at  length  alighted  mi  his  proper 
vocation  ;  and  from  that  time  until  now  he  has 
licen  engaged  in  publicly  pleading  the  cause  of  his 
unfortunate  lirethren. 

On  his  quitting  America  for  Europe,  a  meeting 
of  persons  friendly  to  emancipation  took  place  at 
Lynn,  Mo-vHuchusints,  where  he  had  resided  for 
the  last  two  years,  and  unanimously  passed  the 
following  res<ilution  in  his  favor  : — "  That  we  are 
especially  desirous  that  Frederick  1).  '  aIio 
came  to  this   town  a  fugitive  from  si  ild 

liear  with  him  to  the  shores  of  the <> our 

unanimous  le.stimony  to  the  fidelity  with  which  he 
has   sn^iiiiir.l    the  various  relations  I'f  liT,      n.H  to 


cloak   for  every  iniquity  in 

f  till-    lllliiMI. 

•    end 

on  of 

.    by    iiitu   i'fum  ills   proprietor    fur   one 

This  pennitted  him  to  devote  some 

I  '   to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind, 

Ti  uf  liic  ncgriK's  with  whom   he 

:ih  two  of  these  he  contrived   u 

I   be  aided   by   |>asses,  which   he 

■■  -■•,■      ']''■■    runaways   were, 

iiient  III  jail,  our 

lit  to  latnir  in  a 

Here    he    was 

Aorknieii,  and  on 

I  was  so  much   beaten  that  he   had  to 

;  and,  after  this,  for  some  lime  was 

hire  himself  out,  on  the  condition  that 

"   by    hia   labor   alniuld   be  paid    over 

viicr.     "  In  the  early  part  of  the 

lie  quite  restkss.     I  could  sec  no 

.    I   Miuuld,  at  the  end  of  each  week, 

r.  ward  of  mv  toil   -nto   the  purse  of  my 

When  I  '  '  ■    ' --  ■•■  ■■'■'■,-  ■■■  -.  :. 


afujr 


the   fore   with 
"  Is  this   all  '■ 


e>h'»:l.      1  reii.»iii;. 

right  to  the  vvliol.' 

part  of  my  v 

believed    ni 

a' 

f 

I 

1. 

a'. 

length,  in   ^ 
alt'  ili;.l     ..! 

t 


I      ■^  1        .i;~iir(l    with    nothing 

II.     uiiuld,    however, 

iii'.tiines  give   ir»c 

III         h   had  the  opposite 

II  its  a  Kort  of  admission  of  my 

The  fact  that  he  gave  me  any 

jiroof,  to  my  mind,  that  be 

Id    the    whole  of   them.     I 


li     lo 

iitent 
■  m,  at 
. -k  to 

if    he 


the  .  I  with  which  he  is  mr..,  liy 

ever.  1    liberty  throughout   c  ^," 

Mr.  Douglass  is  now,  we  believe,  in  Great  ilritain, 
lecturing  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  we  should 
suppose  few  could  be  mure  capable  of  depicting 
the  horrors  of  that  great  national  iniquity. 


o#     laiii' 


waa  joined 
..  uhoin  he 


PUOTOGKAPHY    ArPLIED  TO   AsTaONOMV. — Pro- 

fesaor  Nicholl,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
Photography,  auggestcd  that  it  might  \x:  applied 
to  astronomical  purposes;  but  to  the  present  time 
no  practical  results  have  been  attained.  In  Italy, 
howev.  r  i.l...iM(rraphic  map*  hove  been  made  of 
the  iiid  the  forms  of   the  nebula  have 

Iteeii  I  loa  photographic  sloi^-  and  from 

thence    to  paper.     The  nucleus  of  the  nebula  of 
Adromcda  was  subjected   lo  a  magnifying   power 
of  8'2.t  and  then  daguerreoly|>cd.     I3y  this  process 
it   was  resolved  into  a  great  numl>er  of  luminous 
Is.      These,  by  the    application  of   a  higher 
iiifying    power,    may    turn    out   to  be   stars. 
no  limit  111  i'  ;.owpr  by   this 

(••r  a  magii:  ;  e  image  may 

in  lo.  iiiiiiated  and  hi^.mu  i  ii^miM  .1,  and  the  im- 
age thus  obtained  may  be  illuminated  and  magni- 
fied io  lis  turn. 
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From  tha  N.  O.  OwuMrcUl  BuUstla. 
NOBTHERN  FROVINCKM  OF  MKXICO. 

Mkmoiianha. — In  a  latn  visit  to    the  nriny 
Corpus  ChriKli,  tlii!  iiltvolion  of    the  writer  \v 
drawn  to  ihi;  pdlitioul  cuiiditiun  of  M'^xiro,  anil  en- 1 
peciallv  iif  ihi'  norilicTM  prnvinw*  nf  thai  rfpuhhc.  | 
lie  hull   thu  uilviiiii  '  ti    inlclli- 1 

sent  p^.TsiiiiH  whii  h  '.  iniiirii'i, ' 

Mnnlriiiv,  S:iltillii,  .  1  ■      I  iniiM  Iroiii  i' 

infurni:!!!!)!!   ulitiiini'ii   -.irr  Thai     i 

lalo  ri'viiliilimi  III' (icncral  i'.ir  .    i  . 

a  military  unn,  to  which  a  l.i 
Mpx 1-  -•- • 

or  I 

de  !•         . 

opposoil  to  thu  i'aredt's  miiviiniMit,  and  only  await 

a  faviirablu  inomunl  16  declare  hy  force  their  oppo- 

•ition. 

General  Arista,  it  is  said,  desires  the  indepcnil- 
oncn  III'    these  provinces,  and  would  have  rai~' 
the  standard  orroviilt  some  months  since,  and  |> 
viuiis  to  thu   Parcdea  denuinstralion,  i(  the  tri> 
of. the   rniii'il   .Status  had  taken  a  strong   posii 
on  the  Rio  Grande.     The  hope  is  now  eiitertaim  u 
by  Arista  and  the  people,  that  I'aredes  will  not 
treat  with  thu  nnited   Slates,  and  that  the  depart- 
ure of  Mr.  Slidell,  thu   American  minister,    from 
Mexico,  will  bo  the  signal  fur  the  United  States  to 
take  stron);  measures  to  put  an  end  to  thu  quasi 
war  now  existiii)^.      That  the  host  measure  to  ef- 
fect  this  object  would   he  thu  inarcliin);  of  10,000 
men  to  the  Paiiuca  or  Taropico  river,  which  would 
at  once  induce  the  northern  provinces  to  declare 
their   permanent   secession    from  the    republic  of 
Mexico. 

That  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  while  iho  government  did  not  directly  en- 
courage such  a  revolution,  to  indirectly  assure  thu 
people  of  the  northern  provinces,  by  the  prudent 
conduct  of  the  troops  in  their  advance  on  the  Pa- 
nuca,  that  the  rights  and  property  of  all  would  be 
preserved,  without  molestation  of  any  kind.  A 
political  change  thus  ellertud,  and  resulting  from 
the  operations  necessary  to  bring  the  government 
of  Mexico  to  terms,  would  make  it  incumlH'nt  on 
the  United  States  in  future  negotiations  with  Mex- 
ico to  compel  it  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  the  northern  provinces.  That  the  policy  of 
this  movement  is  obvious  as  regards  a  speedy  ad- 
justment of  ihu  afTairs  with  Mexico,  and  as  secur- 
ing to  ihe  United  Slates  iho  Kio  Grande  and  a 
portion  of  Upper  California. 

The  policy  is  quite  as  clear  in  binding  to  the 
United  States  .in  independent  republic,  tilled  with 
the  most  intelligent  of  thu  Mexican  population, 
drawn  to  us  by  considerations  of  protection  and 
great  cmnmercial  facililius,  and  especially  of  Iree- 
doni  from  future  strifes  of  military  despois,  to 
which  Mi>xico  has  Ix-en  subject  ever  since  it  be- 
came independent  of  Spain.  That  the  advanUiges 
to  thu  rniled  Stales  would  be  innnensu,  by  plac- 
ing such  a  republic  between  them  and  the  repub- 
lic of  Mexico,  and  by  the  extended  and  peaceful 
intercourse  of  trade.  That  in  order  to  securi!  this 
■tate  of  things  it  would  lie  wise  to  impress  ujion 
the  aulhonliis  of  ibe  new  rupiiblic  that  llieir  true 
interests  would  be  in  a  permanent  peace,  in  w  bicli  ^ 
the  rich  resources  of  iheir  country  would  be  siirpri- 1 
singly  devclofied  ;  that,  to  avoid  future  d  viuns  of 
ambitious  men,  the  army,  which  has  alw.iys  been: 
the  point  d'appui  of  revolution,  should  no  longer 
exist ;    that  under   the   guaranty   of  th  j    United ' 


IS -    •' •■    '■'•■■  •■"■.1.1    "ith«r 

a;  '  n««; 

'  1'  -  -  -   -l•^hed, 

"tiustaiea,  and  Uiat  a 

:.d 

I       i  liere  la  mil  Hum.-  in  linn  brief  and  hastily  wril- 
I  tun   inutniitr   In  di^Mi.,^   the   rii'i;ir*«*ril    Hilvjnilspes 


with  a  view  to  it.-. 

t    ..r     ..nl.'.lv     (.,     (I>. 


Monterey  and  .Si.  Francisco  taken  pnsnemion  of 
by  thu  naval  forces  in  the  P.-icific.  The  reaaona 
for  this  are  briclly  stated,  '^'he  reduction  of  St. 
.Iimn  d'  Ulloa  could  only  Ix)  effected,  if  pr"|HTly 
^'  d,  by  great  loss,  and  when  > 
I   point  in  our   possession   ih 

I',  a  depot   nor  as  a  startinj;  ^>oiiii  inr  an 
iMiiy  on  ihe  city  of  Mexico. 

ill,    road    leailii ^^  xico  from  Vera   Crux 

could  easily  lie  ili  i  very  inferior  force. 

The  force  conside..     iry  to  march  upon  the 

Panuca  is  10,000  men  :  say  5000  regulars  and 
.'iOOO  volunteers,  of  which  there  should  be  3000 
Tu.\an8,  who  have  held  arins  in  their  hanih|  for  ten 
years,  and  'JOOO  volunteers  from  Louisiana.  If 
more  troops  were  re(|iiired,  the  northern  provinces 
of  Mexico  wouhl  furnish  them,  under  able  othcers, 
of  whom  General  Arista  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
ablest.  The  squadron  operating  before  Tampico 
should  be  supplied  with  1000  marines  and  ariiller- 
ists,  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  that  place.  The 
plan  of  the  campaign  is  as  follows  :  5000  men 
march  from  Mier,  on  .Monlerey,  and  5000  men 
march  from  I<ored..  ..■.  -^  iliillo.  The  two  col- 
umns march  on  (I  oads  to  >San  Luis  de 
Putosi,  and  the  <  .lion  with  Tampico 
along  the  line  of  tli'    i'  '.;,   r  i  is  established. 

The  Panuca  tbii..-  i>' .  miih.s  the  base  of  opera- 
tions, from  which  negotiations  wilh  Mexico  would 
most  probably  he  liugun.  If  the  government  of 
Mexico  proved  obsiinatn,  the  army  must  march  oa 
the  city  of  Mexico,  after  being  reinforced  by  10,- 
000  men,  the  principal  pan  of  which  might  be 
landed  at  Tampico.  The  road  from  Mier  to  Mon- 
terey, and  thence  to  San  Luis  de  Polosi,  is  said 
to  be  a  very  good  one,  and  the  countiy  alfurds 
ample  provisions  and  water.  Th,.  r,,,,!  i;,,iii  Ix>- 
redo,  by  Saliillo,  affords  eqi'  t  in 

the  supply  of  water  on  adista  ■iily. 

I'his  distance  could  be  overcome  in  two  days  by 
forced  marches.  The  object  of  marching  in  two 
columns  to  San  Luis  de  Potosi  is  to  secure  the 
only  two  roads  leading  to  that  point  from  the  Rio 
Grande. 

A  favoraole  impression  would  also  be  prodooed 
among  the   |-      '  '       '  '     '  '     l  of 

the  troops.  hkIo 

to  observe  the  i..,,.,  >.■  .~-.i,.  .,  thi- 

Indians  in  check.       HMM)  me  i 

be  assembled  at  Hem's  Fort.  t  mi 

Santa  Fe.     It  would   only   l»  v   tu  send 

liOOO  regulars  Id  the  present     i  -enp.ation, 

and  raise  ."iOOO  volunteers,  w  hich  could  be  )'ffi>ried 
in  one  month  after  the  date  of  orders.  In  six  weeks 
the  whole  army  could  be  en  route  beyond  the  Kio 
Grande.  In  thirty  days  after,  the  line  of  the  Pa- 
nuca will  be  established.     This  brief  memoir  does 
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PrMB  Um  OoafnffUioiial  Jounul,  (Cooeoid,  N.  H.) 
THE   AN'OLO-SAXONS    IN    AMERICA. 

Thi  actual  anil  prospective  additions  to  .our 
national  domain,  arc  fitted  to  awaken  ureal  thoughta 
cif  '     '  'i '       '\  il  eovcra  a  ter- 

ri-  nipe,  and  when 

ii  :i-.  II ,  ..  .ri  ronlain  a  ]« - 

III  ;ii|  thirty  iniMiiins  ;  pc- 

111..    '.;  .      ......  .nil  contain  seventy  mill 

more.  Kii'ht  or  wrong  in  the  motives  and  meas- 
ures. T.  X :i.<  is  ;i!rr;ii!v  annexed,  equal  in  territory 
J,.  ;••  of  MassachusctlB.     Ore- 

^•.  lie,  and  of  vast  capabilities 

fur  adding  tii  the  wealth,  the  population  and  the 
power«of  the  nation,  is  as  certainlv  if  not  as  for- 
mally a  part  of  the  Union  as  Jamestown  and 
Plvniduth :  and  even  now  our  relatives  and  neiph- 
l>.  'heir  way  to  their  distant  homes,  with 

a  ly  and  non-chalaiice  with  which  they 

\v  .  »<t  off  on  a  visit  to  their  country  and 

r  We  Iwgin  to  look   farther,  and  talk 

I  ■  . v,n,ii.«       Heyiind   these   boundaries 

I  ilifurnia,  NewandOld  Mex- 
1.  \  ,  and  all  the  half-explored 
regions  stretching  down  to  the  isthmus,  the  natu- 
ral division  of  the  western  continent,  and  the  natu- 
ral boundary  in  that  direction  of  any  great  nation 
lying  to  the  north.  The  thought  is  naturally  started, 
nor  started  only,  but  beginning  to  be  seriously  dis- 
cussed. Will  not  annexation  l>c  made  to  annexa- 

r   union  shall  embrace  in   its  mighty 
.'in  all  between  us  and  the   isthmus? 

— ■' ii  tending  to  that  direction  ; 

tain,  that   whether  one  or 

;  :;  ilie  owners  of  the  territory, 

:i  t  period  it  will  be  the  home  of  the 

.~-   r;,  an  event  is  in  the  natural  order  of  things. 
Til      iitriBues  of  cabinets  and  the  st^lfishness  of 

II  nay  be  concerned  in  bringing  it  about, 
a'  lime  all  i«  m  strict  accordance  with  the 
liHs  111  ciii-  "  t.  Mexico  Ix'came  the  po»- 
sestion  of  i!  i  in  I.V2I  ;  for  three  centu- 
ries It  was  oijf  ■.!  iii.ir  '  in  1H'21  it  threw 
off  the  yokf,  each  sl.n  i^'  Its  individual 

indrpend'-n'-"    ' "  ''•■■!'Tal  repuh- 

lie.   In  IM3.'  l>endence, 

thi-V    Im  .-ui,  I     r.  iii:liliiv 


>i    in    held    out    i<: 
MTcr,  the  arts,  ■ 

-ocial  hli;,  v 
'    what  on- 


coro'-.i,  n.i 
world  has 


'      In 

■iirn- 

■r  '         I  he 

in  these 


three  centuries  ;  but  Mexico  is  still  the  same  ;  fine 
nrri.sions  have  been  presented  for  calling  out  the 

-  of  human  nature ;   but  the  only 
..\i:  iM'en  imbecility,  treachery  and 

.lis.  Tilt'  Spanish  race  has  become  effete 
on  both  sides  of  the  water ;  worn  out  and 
'  by  tyranny,  luxury,  and  lufct,  incapable 
i;  great  or  good,  or  doomed  to  dcslruc- 
i,....  i..,  iiic  crimes  which  for  three  centuries  ha»e 
celled  upon  heaven  for  vengeance.  There  is 
neither  national  pride  nor  individual  enterprize ; 
neither  intelligence  nor  virtue ;  and  like  other 
inferior  races,  they  must  inch  away  and  disappear 
before  the  march  of  superior  civiiixation,  knowl- 
edge, energy,  and  virtue.  Who  will  eventually 
supplant  them, cannot  be  a  question.'  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  have  the  fearless  courage,  the  indomitable 
energy,  the  love  of  adventure,  the  inventive  genius, 
the  patient  industry,  the  world-wide  spirit,  »\i»- 
taincd  and  quickened  by  moral  and  religious  prin- 
oi|ile,  which  carry  them  evirywherc,  make  them 
,1  i,,i.,,<. .....r.,,  here,  and  everywhere  plant  around 

-  and  the  institutions  they  left  be- 
1       1     ..'lish  language  is  to  be  the  language 

of  North  America,  from  the  p<de  to  the  isthmus ; 
in  the  Canadas,  Prince  Rupert's  I.and,  equal  to 
half  of  Russia,  Oregon,  the  Californias,  Mexico, 
and  Central  America  ;  and  nf  course  the  Kiiglish 
literature,  with  its  science,  its  morals,  and  reli- 
gion, with  all  the  free,  educational  and  religious 
institutions  which  dignify  and  bless  nur  own  and 
our  father-land. 

Is  not  such  a  result  also  to  be  desired,  as  well 
as  expected  t  IIus  (lod  made  anything  in  vain? 
Is  it  according  to  his  will  that  the  ricliest  and  fair- 
est portions  of  the  world  he  has  created  for  man, 
should  forever  remain  a  wilderness  and  a  waste  t 
that  our  cities  should  be  crowded  with  the  starving 
poor,  in  garrets,  and  cellars,  and  the  streets,  while 
much  land  remains  to  be  possessed,  half-cultivated 
by  its  present  occupants,  or  given  up  for  the  range 
of  beasts  and  savages?  Mexico  alone,  peopled  08 
densely  as  Massachusetts,  would  contain  a  popula- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  millions  ;  instead 
of  which  it  has  but  srrm .'  Central  America,  at  the 
same  ratio,  capable  of  containing  a  population  of 
twenty  million!>,  in  fact  contains  hut  lini .'  A  coun- 
try which  might  sustain  a  population  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions,  equ.al  to  half  of  ihi'  Chinese 
empire,  sustains  only  ninr!  God  did  not  lift  up 
these  mountains,  and  spread  out  these  valleys,  and 
create  that  luxuriant  soil,  and  plant  tlio.«e  groves 
of  citrons,  and  oranges,  and  every  delicious  fruit, 
and  kindle  up  the  skies,  and  pour  out  the  breath 
of  everlasting  summer  over  the  whole,  that  these 
miserable  drones  might  merely  vegetate,  tyrannise, 
and  fight,  while  others  of  his  children  are  con- 
demned to  subsist  upon  train  oil  and  seals,  and  live 
in  houses  excavated  in  piles  of  snow,  or  constructed 
of  blocks  of  ice,  amid  the  eternal  night  ar.d  frost 
of  the  poles.  The  world  was  made  to  he  enjoyed, 
not  possesiied  ;  to  bo  cultivated,  not  left  a  wildcr- 
!  ness  and  waste  ;  to  l>c  inhabited  by  civiliz<-d,  intel- 
ligent, and  religious  men,  not  by  savages  and  wild 
beasts.  The  mission  of  llTe  .\nglo-S:ixons  is  to 
disenthrall,  civilize,  elevate,  and  regenerate  the 
world  ;  that  of  our  own  eounlryinen,  no  degener- 
ate plant  of  the  same  vine,  to  perform  all  these 
ofBces  for  the  population  of  North  America  from 
i>cean  to  ocean  and  the  isthmus  to  the  nolc — a 
work  u  glorious  as  great,  and  sure  to  be  done. 
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TIIK   Slill'  I ONSTirUTION. 

Tiir  Journal  ilc.i  Drhat.i  nf  January  7,  cnntaina  a 
letter  from  an  t>nir(r  nf  ihr  French  rorvclto  Ale- 
mene  cruisiriR  off  the  rci;mt  of  Cochin  (^hiiia.  The 
followini;  pxlnict  rontaiiis  an  arcount  of  an  alTr 
which  has  hern  chictly  noticed  in  the  paiH-r*  wim 
days  aincp,  hut  is  here  related  more  in  detail,  p<'r- 
haps  with  somi'  examjeralion. — Daily  Adverlisir. 

"  Admiral  Cecille  having  learned  at  Sin|ia(;ore 
that  M.  I<('fel)vro,  Hi!>h»|i  of  iKituropoliii,  recently 
appointed  liy  the  |i(i|h  '  ,■  vicar  for    lower 

Cochin  China,  had  I'  I   hy  unler  of  the 

emperor  of  Cochin  Chill  I,  :iiiM  niinwn  into  the  pris- 
on of  the  capital  city  of  Hue-Fo,  where  ho  had 
been  dctaiiieil  for  several  months  hy  a  diicreo  w  hich 
condemned  him  to  lie  cut  into  a  hundred  pieces, 
ordered  the  corvette  Aleincnt  to  repair  imme- 
diately to  TouranuH,  to  claim  there,  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  the  French,  the  person  of  M.  Le- 
febvre. 

"  The  corvette  sailed  the  lOlh  of  May  last,  and 
the  31st  dropped  anchor  in  the  magnificent  hay  of 
Touranno.  The  day  following;,  the  commanilaiit, 
Fourniur  du  Plan,  who  had  caused  his  visit  to  be 
announced  to  the  mandarin  of  Touranne,  landed  in 
order  to  present  a  letter,  addressed  to  Tiou-Try, 
Kniperor  of  Cochin  Cliina.  'This  letter  was  intended 
to  signify  to  him  the  purport  of  his  visit. 

"Wo  then  learned  that  an  American  ship-of- 
war,  which  has  since  proved  to  he  the  fripale  Con- 
alilution,  had  anchored  before  Touranne  twenty  or 
twenty-five  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  French 
corvette,  and  that  a  number  of  burlesque  circum- 
stances, regardinjj  the  liberation  of  the  Uishop  of 
Isauropolis  had  taken  place,  which  serve  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  regime  of  the  Cochin  China  govern- 
ment towards  its  ajjenls. 

"  The  Iritrate  (.'onstitution  had  just  anchored  at 
Touranne  to  renew  her  provisions  and  water,  when, 
the  day  aflc-r  her  arrival,  her  commander  received, 
secretly,  a  letter,  addressed  by  M.  Lefebvre,  to  the 
first  F.uropcan  shi|>-of-war  which  should  appear  in 
those  wati^rs.  A  Christian  Cochin  ("hinese,  domi- 
ciliated at  Touranne,  had  taken  on  himself,  in  such 
case,  to  deliver  the  letter.  In  this  letter  the  Uish- 
op of  Isauropolis  beiriicd  that  the  French  ships  sta- 
tioned in  the  Cliinese  was,  micht  be  informed  of 
his  detention.  The  American  commander  con- 
ceived the  generous  idea  of  taking  on  himself  the 
liberation  of .  Lefebvre,  and  he  mmiediately  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Cochin  China, 
making  a  claim  to  him,  but  as  he  did  not  conceal 
the  fact  of  his  being  an  .\merican,  the  emperor 
thought  proper  to  refuse,  not  without  reason,  this 
ofTicioiis  interference  of  an  American  in  relation 
to  a  French  subject,  and  ho  gave  instructions  in 
this  vi(!w  to  the  grand  mandarin,  whom  he  em- 
ployed to  give  an  answer  to  it. 

"  Consemiently,  in  the  conference  which  took 
place  at  Touranne,  the  American  commander 
learned  from  the  tnouth  of  the  mandarin  himself, 
the  n-fiis-.d  of  the  emperor,  lie  w  as  very  much  ir- 
ritated, and  yielding  to  a  movement  of  passion, 
he  declared  that  the  l',unii)ean  and  Christian  na- 
tions being  sisters,  conseiinentiv  were  responsible 
for  each  other.  He  considered  the  refiisjil  of  the 
emperor  as  an  injustice,  and  that  the  grand  man- 
darin himself  should  answer,  body  for  body,  for  the 
French  bishop.  He  then  ordered  his  escort  to  ar- 
rest him  and  forcibly  carry  him  in  his  boat,  and 
place  him  on  board  the  Constitution.  The  Cochin 
Chinese  guard,  which  was  very  numerous,  stood 
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rificd  at  the  n\^\i\  i.i   lijm  al)duo- 
<wi-d  to  take  place  uillioul  up- 


->  paused,  and  the  Americans  were 

e\  I. in   111   I'lViir    nf   llii-    iii:k[:tl:iriii     ;iiid  |^ 

:er- 
'  hi- 
newi    doceiveil    all    the    ■  of  the    com- 

mander.     While  thnigs  V  f\n\f,  the  em- 

|>eror,  who  warmed   to  i  itle 

with  the  fate  of  his  graii<  ed 

(the  10th  or  1-Jth  of  .May)  \miIi   iI  val 

evolutions  of  hm  war  fleet,  »  hich  he  led 

fiir'' - '     ■       ■'     •■■'     '  th- 

oii!  Mo 

of  li,.   .,  '.!e 

his  nam: 

ly   what        ,  ,  .\      .  ^;iio 

madly  and  like  a  real  .Marplot  to  dis|>erse  the  shipe 
of  the  imperial  navy  ;  stmic  took  to  the  shore,  oth- 
ers turned  bottom  upwards,  the  most  jiart  found  a 
shelter  in  the  river,  some  went  out  to  sea,  and  two 
of  these  succeeded  in  enterinirthe  bay  of  Touranne, 
but  they  had  escape<l  from  the  dangers  of  the  sea 
only  to  find  themselves  worse  off,  for  the  American 
frigate  tiwk  possession  of  them  and  manned  them 
from  his  own  crew. 

"  Meantime,  great  as  had  been  the  agitation  in 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  the  minister  had,  at  the 
risk  of  losing  his  brad,  dared  to  trouble  the  |H-ace 
of  the  emperor  hy  informing  him  of  the  hosiilitics 
of  the  foreign  ship,  and  the  Son  of  Heaven  had 
deigned  to  give  the  order  to  the  governor  of  the 
province  of  Quang-Nem,  in  which  the  bay  of  Tou- 
ranne is  situated,  to  drive  away  the  barbarian  ship. 
The  governor,  in  his  zeal  to  execute  this  sacred 
command,  had  called  in  all  haste  on  the  govern- 
ment to  send  him  .ammunitions  of  war  and  a  rein- 
forcement of  troops.  To  which  application  he  re- 
ceived for  answer  that  he  was  very  Ixild  to  ask  for 
anything  when  the  government  had  condescended 
to  allow  him  to  act,  and  he  was  accordingly  de- 
graded eight  clas.'ics. 

"  Meantime,  there  was  no  external  sign  given 
of  the  existence  of  the  Cochin  Chinese  government. 
F.verythiug  seemed  to  have  returned  to  its  accus- 
tomed quiet.  It  became  evident  from  day  to  day 
that  the  emperor  had  adopted  a  system  of  lemix)- 
rization  in  order  to  overcome  the  patience  of  his  en- 
emy. This  is  tlie  .\siatic  method,  hy  which  the 
greatest  difficulties  are  obviated  without  noise  and 
without  effort.  The  American,  in  fact,  iK-pan  to 
find  the  time  lone  ;  he  had  thought  to  excite  great 
indignation,  which  would  be  displayed  in  some  de- 
cisive action;  but  he  had  struck  onK  i  siiiT.  ned 
corse,  which  it  was  impossible  to  ga'  ine 

passed  on  ;  in  a  few  days  it  would  !  to 

think  of  quitting  Touranne.    Thee  !ien 

relaxed  his  efforts,  and  sent  the  m:i;  "re, 

with  the  interpreter  who  had  shared  his  c.iptiviiy. 
Thus  the  calculations  of  the  Chinese  were  jus- 
tified. 

"  An  edict  of  the  emperor  awaited  the  grand 
mandarin  on  his  arrival — wither*  '  ■  '  •  •'  '  ■  ••  ■•nns 
on  his  happy  deliverance,  word^  Ids 

s«>vere  captivity  ;  perhaps  r.«  ,  be 

showered  on  the  high  fiii  o.t- 

poscd  his  liberty  and  life  ;  i  m- 

peror — A  gross  error.  In  cxecntion  of  this  edict, 
the  poor  mandarin  was  seized,  then  deprived  of  all 
the  distinctive  marks  of  his  dignity,  and,  loaded 
with  chains,  he  remained  exposed  on  the  shore,  in 
sight  of  the  American  frigate,  in  order  to  show  the 
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w 

■   serions  occui^ 
p  •■•  .4/r7nmr  npiH-arrd  in  the  wa- 

ll iia.     Thp  affair,  undor  the  skil- 

ful iiiiiiai."'iutiitol'M.  Founirr  Diiplaii,  commander 
of  the  Ali-m^ni;  had  all  dMirsblc  rucccm.  The 
li'>  "  •!    ■  rcimplly  obtained 

b\  bishop  was  rc- 

C.  n  ;ui  inr  ri-^jurt  due  to  his  holy 

cl  \'-*,  his  devotion  and  his  misfor- 

tuiM  -.  i  ■■  i  i-..mi  to  which  he  had  been  subject- 
ed had  made  his  cheeks,  already  pale  with  sufler- 
inT  lii.ll.nv  Uis  bodv.  CO  loni;  bent  under  the 
w  119  in  the  prison  of  Hue-Fo,  can 

hn  ■.  but  his  inspired  and  animated 

countenance  indicati-s  that  his  soul  has  not  been 
bowed  down  by  his  many  trials. 

"  A  letter  from  the  Kmperor  of  Cochin  China, 
tecompanind  M  Isauropolis  on  his  return,  for 
which  !■  irin  claimed  an  acknowledgment. 

This  I'  ■  :imon(j  other  things,  marked  by 

th'  which  feeble  .\sinlic  soveruipns 

C!i  'i»h   their   im|H)riance,  that   the 

»l>  '•  "i   ;ireced''d  the   French  cor- 

Ti  V,  but  that  the  emperor,  in 

h:  ..   '\ed  her  to  depart.     If  this 

fi  s  to  the  ears  of  the  commander 

of  n,  he  is  the  man  to  bring  up  his 

friffatr  and  dethrone  Tiou-Try. 

"  M.  IsaurojHdis  wa^  carried  to  Manilla,  where 
he  was  received  "  -m  bv  the  clergy,  of 

which  he  at  once  '  he.ad,  by  the  death  of 

th'  '  "p  of  .Mitnlli,  which  happened  a  few 

d  ^  arrival,  and  the  absence  of  any  other 

bisnnp. 

(A'thoii~h  it  msy  b«  that  the  ca|taiif  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ha  >  '"■  limiK  of  ■  just  discretion,  yet  his 
intrrfor'  f  of  a  French  tubject,  may  at  the 
■t  liinc  l«'  ui'-lul  to  uf  in  Fnuice.— Liv.  AoK.] 
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From  Cliamt)en'  JoamaL 

THE    PLAGCE   OF    THE   PF.RSONAL. 

CnwafrtrittNa  that  man  is  chiefly  an  immaterial 
h"'  ns  a  ifreat  pity  that  fie  should  have 
b'  ■  fur  a  few  short  years  of  his  existence 
V  '  '  It  is  a  sad  plague. 
II  inls.  For  one  thinjr, 
al  •...  ■■  .  ■••:■•  thinpf  to  trans- 
port. .\t  »  ■                                        four  miles  an 

noiir  ii  \hr   I  '..ruir         Vi'lii- 

cl. 

ri  • 

I'  ■  *  ii:id  we  been  spint- 

u  1  '  "ird!c  the  earth  in 

f"  "ucture  of 

"  'if  n   rail- 


(jijr '.     Think  of  what  a  syncope  your  soul  may  ex- 

iHiiencc  through  a  severe  hniiae  or  wound — nay, 

i  your  presence,  an  over-sharp  dose  from  a 

■r  still  in  the  bondajfe  of  allopathy.    Think  of 

icknesB !     That  nolile  thing,  the  mind,  pros- 

1  hv  a  little  s<'e-sawin(f  on  roiifih  water.     Is  it 

\iii(;'    Particularly  us  you  know  tho 

A  MulKirdinalc  and  unimportant  part 

■  <i.      \')  ]i:ii   ripht   has  so  gross   and   paltry  a 

•  to  interfere  so  much  with  your  comfort,  and 

....  ,„,,,. I,  iv,,,,,  v'Mir  ilienily^ 

utial  loo  as  it  is,  we  see  such 
'  d  to  it.  While  unanimous  88 
to  the  mmd  being  the  only  thing  worth  looking  to, 
not  one  of  us  but  admires  pretty  girls  and  hand- 
some young  fellows,  accortiing  to  the  sex  wc  he 
of.  The  gramineous  character  of  all  flesh  is  a  tru- 
ism, on  which  all  flesh  is  unanimous  ;  yet  what 
care  is  universally  shown  to  keep  the  verdure  in 
its  trimmi  state.     With  one  breath  we 

express  o  n  for  this  poor  tabernacle  of 

the  soul — Willi  iiiiiMiirr  we  scold  the  tailor  or  mil- 
liner for  some  little  failure  in  adorning  it.  We 
preach  of  the  beauties  of  the  mind,  and  exhaust 
the  dentist's  ingenuity  to  preserve  one  of  our  inci- 
sors. Take  the  most  unworldly-minded  of  us,  and 
ask  his  opinion  of  wooden  legs !  To  men  regard- 
ing the  mind  as  solely  valuable,  it  should  be  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  whether  a  limb  lie  of  the  statu- 
tory material  or  ligneous ;  yet  is  there  a  choice ! 
"  ftut  the  original  leg  is  the  more  convenient." 
That  is  not  the  reason  ;  but  no  matter.  Take  the 
ease  of  red  hair  instead.  This  is  as  "  convenient" 
as  brown  or  black,  or  fair  or  auburn  ;  but  will  any 
one  say  the  point  is  indifferent?  Why,  it  is  such 
things  which  determine  for  some  women  whether 
they  are  to  tie  counles-ses !  A  nd  not  merely  this  ; 
but  good-looking  people  have  everywhere  a  chance 
of  beine  better  liked  than  plain  people.  They  aro 
apt  to  lie  popular  without  any  other  attractive  qual- 
ities, and  with  no  trouble  on  their  part ;  while  it 
usually  costs  plain  people  a  world  of  exertion 
merely  to  overcome  the  repugnance  which  is  in- 
stinctively felt  for  them.  Does  this  speak  to  ex- 
ternals being  indiflerent?  Does  it  show  the  body 
to  be  of  no  sort  of  consequence?  Alas  !  the  very 
contrary.  It  should  not  be  so ;  hut  it  is  so.  Tho 
personal  comes  in  to  traverse  and  confound  all  our 
ideas  of  merit.      We  can't  tell  whether  a  man  is  to 

be   more   indebted   to  scieniific   :■" «  or  to 

whiskers  ;  or  whether  a  young  I  ets  are 

most  111..  Iv  I,.  Up  affected  by  her  :.:.  :::iractcr 

and  .or  that  peculiar  dmijile  formed 

near  i  of  her  month  when  she  smiles! 

The  world  proclaims  the  inferiority  of  the  per» 
Bonal ;  but  I  would  just  ask  one  question.  Did  it 
ever  conspire  to  establish  the  equal  importance  of 
men  of  five  and  men  of  six  feet '  No  such  thing 
was  ever  heard  of.  And,  nceordint'ly,  we  see  a 
man  of  five  feet  go  through  the  world,  a  perpetual 
martyr   to   the   injustice    of  his    fell.  -.. 

There  is  a  full  abstract   admission  of  I 
he  c<Mints  as  a  "soul"  in   p<ipulation    i-i.uii-  .md 
parajKiphs  about  accidents,  the  same  as  the  six- 
fi-et  man  ;  he  is  il"    'iini-   m   iIh-   i  m   hT  ilir  1:nv, 
|iavs  the  same  \  •  '•■■ 

','y.     Hut  he  is  I  .f 

men.  The  gravest,  the  most  gentle  fmile  al  the 
little  man.  With  th'-  rude  ho  is  the  theme  of  per- 
|H>tiial  jokes.  His  choice  of  a  wife  is  narrowed  to 
the  small  number  of  women  infi-rior  to  himself  in 
!<tatiire.  Symptoms  of  s«'lf-e»teem,  which  would 
lie   passed   over  unnoticed  in  other  men,   appear 
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monMTOim'.v  ridiruIniiM  in  liiin,  thouffh  he  h;u»  a»| 

goixl  a  rii;)it   lo  MhihI    wril   with   himm-ir  aa  nnvl 

(fiiiiil  (if  tliiMii  all.     (JiUl  lie!  ' 

nr  wliiinni(':il  t.intns,  in  Ilia  ' 

({iw  hirlh  tn  nioknaini-a,  wli 

Bwapo.     In  fact,  a  man  of  i 

is,  from  his  crtidln  to  hin  ^' 

unknown    to    othiT    men. 

Bomdhi'iR  always  to  be  ovii. 

before  he  can  start  fair  with  other  men.     What  is 

perhaps  worst,  he   is   nnnvoidriMv  sensihlo  of  iho 

Involuntary  demerit,  :<.•'  in  his  most  ordi- 

Dary  conduct  hy  a  ro-  of  it.     It   drives 

him  to  do  and  say  absunl  ihiii_'s,  in  lln 

anxiety  to  get  the  better  of  it :  and  thi 

only  be  thi^   more  lanched  at.     Verilv,  im<-   nnli' 

man   knows  whether  the  frail  corpus  bo  of  much 

consequence  to  a  hum:i"  '"■'"'  "t  not. 

The   plaijue  of  the  particularly  seen 

in  men  wliose  main  fin  !■■  is  that  of  exer 

cisini;  the  intellect.  Men  of  mind,  as  I  may  call 
them  comprehensively,  oui;ht  not  to  havo  bodies  at 
all.  Uodies  merely  impede  their  operations.  It  is 
only  the  lowest  and  simplest  form  of  this  trouble, 
that  liierary  men  must  eat,  and  that  ihey  have  fam- 
ilies who  must  eat  also.  Very  sad,  no  doubt,  are 
f'  IIS  from  this  cause  ;  alien  and  uns' 

'  ilrudiiing  word,  quarrels  with  pr 

|.u  .11-11.  .^.  But  there  arc  hiirber  and  more  >.  nu- 
menlal  eviU  which  fine  souls  find  still  less  endura- 
ble. The  Spectator  first  remarked  the  prevalent 
desire  to  discover  of  a  distinguished  author  whe- 
ther he  is  a  tall  man  or  a  short  man,  handsome  or 
plain,  and  so  forth.  It  is  perhaps  entinently  nat- 
ural, but  must  to  many  authors  bo  extremely  an- 
noying. Seldom  is  the  personal  in  such  cases  equal 
to  the  mind  :  often  it  is  homely,  blemished,  insig-, 
nificaiit.  Kor  such  an  author  as  he  of  Waverlcy  to 
have  men — ay,  an<l  women — coming  to  get  a  sight 
of  his  poor  coil  of  llesh,  and  going  away,  saying, 
"  What  an  ordinary-looking  man  ho  is !  Ian>e 
too!"— <"ould  not,  one  would  think,  but  be  vexing 
even  to  that  placid  being  ;  or  if  it  was  not,  it  ought 
to  have  been  so.  For  worship  of  the  mental  em- 
anations to  show  itself  in  this  meddling  curiosity 
about  the  form  of  a  visage  or  the  hue  of  a  complex- 
ion, is  surely  most  unworthy.  There  is  the  work, 
most  likely  expressed  from  a  teeming  mind  of  su- 
perior native  qualities,  and  not  expressible  from 
My  thing  else — t.ake  it  as  it  is,  and  be  content  with 

as  one  of  Ood"s  good  gifts  to  man — the  person.al 
as  nothing  to  do  with  it.     Perish  this  despicable 
nal  allogetber,  beside  the  consideration  of  the 
"s  craft,  which  may  indeeil  not  be  worth  re- 
ring  ten   years ;    for   fashions  change,  and 
n's  good  things  supplant  another's,  but  yet 
_    I/'  of  being  preserved  through  all  time. 

Tor  such  reasons,  1  have  sonieliiues  thought  it 
fortunate  for  certain  authors  that  they  have  no  bi- 
ography. For  only  ob.serve  what  a  iiiography  is. 
Wa  learn  from  Po|ie's  that  he  was  crook-backed 
and  spider-like,  ill-natured,  and  over-fond  of  stewed 
lampreys.  Now,  is  it  not  vexing  to  think  of  these 
personal  mattery  attending  forever  the  name  of 
Popi>  and  the  admiration  of  his  writings'  How 
much  heller  lo  be  Ifomcr,  of  whom  nolhina  is  cer- 
tainly known  whatever!  We  there  worship  the 
pure  mini  il,....- — a  name,  a  word,  being  all  that 
survi'  This  is  the  only  right  immortal- 
ity. 1 -  only  that  continues  to  live  which 

deserves  lo  do  so,  or  which  mankind  have  any  con- 
cern in  seeing  live.  Shakspearo  seems  to  have 
been  amongst  the  most  fortunate  of  modem  authors 
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these  poor  sons  of  p.  1  hoih,  for  the  mmit 

part,  find  no  scats  s  them  at  the  table 

where  all  who  will  work  are  fed,  hut  also  have 
their  lustrous  pages  dimmed  and  blotted  by  the  re- 
membrance of  their  penurious  miseries.  Let  ns 
starve,  ihev  might  sav  ;  but  be  our  garret*  and  our 
!  to  oblivion.  If  there  be  any  dignity 
I.)  the  product  of  our  pens,  let  ii  not 
ir  J. I. .1.1111  II  iiy  details  of  our  shabby  personal  ex- 
istences. 

It  would  even  be  belter  for  readers,  merely  with 
a  regard  to  their  enjoyment  of  the  writings  of  the 
immortals,  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  literary 
biography.  Regarding  an  author  as  only  a  voice, 
we  should  have  a  miicli  greater  interest  in  him  and 
his  works  than  otherwise.  Perfectly  abstracted 
from  all  these  sorry  particulars  aa  to  birth  and 
death,  bodilv  form,  good  or  bad  fortune,  we  should 
treat  his  writings  more  purely  according  to  their 
merits,  and  love  them  for  their  own  s.ake  only. 
The  imagination  would  in  most  ca.scs  make  a  much 

better  biography  for  the  author  than  (■■ '  life 

could  have  furnished.     In  a  ease,  for  ke 

that  of  Ilvron,  we  should  be  left  free  ;    all 

kinds  of  unhappiness  that  ever  were  known,  and 
others  besides,  for  the  mournful  misanthropic  spirit 
which  shines  through  those  verses.  It  would  hare 
been  like  the  efleet  of  that  deep-cut  word  which  ar- 
rests us  in  pacing  the  cloister  at  Worcester — Mis- 
EitRLMus — word  more  eloquent  than  volumes  could 
bo.     Compan'd  with  a  biography  tin  ■  d, 

ihe  knoirliili.'!-  that  Hyron  had  a  m;!  ■  r, 

that  ho  proved  incapable  of  the  doin. -i;.-  \iruies, 
and  consequently  got  into  bad  terms  with  British 
society,  and  w.as  fjreed  to  take  refuge  in  a  moody 
retirement  on  the  continent,  is  worse  than  lame  ;  it 
is  ,|,.vir,i,iiv..  of  all  fine  seniiment  in  the  ca.sc.  It 
is  ::  ility  in  us  that  compels  our  s<>ekin(f 

for  1  ,        .nal  details,  and  reading  them  in  vol- 

umes quarto  and  octavo.  We  blindly  rush  to  grat- 
ify a  superficial  feeling  of  the  moment,  and  spoil 
forever  the  deeper  and  more  abiding  gratifications 
to  be  derived  from  the  intellectual  part  of  the  man, 
if  taken  uuconnectedly  with  ihr 

It  is  only  another  form  of  thi  .uriosity 

which  impels  many  persons  to  i"  ■  '  •"    ^-re 

called  lion-hunters.     Not  content   v  ng 

into  their  souls  the  divine  (I.....  .l.i<  ■  It- 

cd  have  l)een  allowed  to  v.:  or 

and  thither  for  an  opportiii  ,  'or 

personality  of  the  author,  with  ail  the  blemishes 
which  may  rest  upon  it,  so  eontrarious  to  the  beau- 
ty of  his  intellectual  being — to  hear  him  speak, 
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"  I  hare  a  fancv  of  my  own, 
And  why  ahnuld  I  undo  it!" 

These  thoughts  are  alraost  whimsical,  and  are 
half  meant  to  be  so ;  but,  al\cr  all,  tlioy  i>oint  to  a 
•erioos  i""li  Till-  iiirs,>ri:il  Is  ini'xtricaMc,  in  our 
pieaent  nal,  and  it  has, 

la  man-.  .  ntly  exclusive 

importance.  Vet,  on  all  conrnderations  really 
worth  5pcaVing  of,  the  mind  is  \vh?t  truly  constJ- 
tr'  1.     It  is  not  the  tonjjue  which  speaks, 

<ir  it  nff^;  it  is  the  mind.     It  i.s  not  the 
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us  into  error ;   it  is  the  mind, 
we  may  know  what  pretensions 
'.•oof  his  fellow-creatures, 
1  more  or  less  to  estimate 
I  ;i.  rial  or  immaterial  peculiari 
the  (rross,  the  frivolous,  fasten 
111.1  ill.'  innirible  only.     They 
little  humpback ;  in 
11  The  thoughtful  and 

r.  \  little  of  any  of  these 

ti:  lie  with  (generous  ar- 

dor oil  tins  inner  beuiK,  whence  flow  the  winjjed 
and  deatliless  words,  and  to  which  all  else  is  but 
external  and  accidental. 

Prom  the  Louisrill«  JouniiL 
FOREST  MEI-ODIES. 

I  lOTE  the  fine  old  forest, 

That  for  centuries  hath  stood, 
And  waved  its  lofiy  branches 

(trandly  in  the  solitude  ; 
'Mid  its  glories  and  its  graces, 

A  stali-ly  grandeur  dwells  ; 
And  Nature's  hand  there  traces 

All  her  bright  and  magic  spells. 

Its  shades  are  full  of  voices, 

Kver  ringing  joyous  out ; 
From  its  trembling  whispered  breathings. 

To  the  storm's  wild  boisterous  shout — 
And  its  nit'  ly  thrilling, 

From  ill  Mtes  start, 

And  swell  tliriiTn;li  illwr,  (.tilling 

The  quick  beatings  of  the  heart. 

When  the  gorgeous  robe  of  spring-time 

Hath  arrayed  them  in  its  green. 
And  the  leaves  are  bright  with  dew-drops. 

Glancing  in  the  morning's  sheen  ; 
Then  its  full  enchanting  chorus 

With  a  rapture  we  h:ive  heard. 
For  the  »'!■  Hid  and  o'er  us 

Of  each  ;  iresl  bird. 
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Ere  they  flit  upon  the  morrow 
Tu  some  far  and  sunny  clime. 

We  have  beard  the  gentle  zephyrs 

Stealing  through  the  waving  buughs, 
With  a  melody  entrancing 

As  the  maiden's  whispered  vows. 
And  the  xlorm  wind,  aa  it  rushes 

In  its  will!  and  mad  career, 
The  bravest  bosom  hushes 

To  a  solemn  awe  and  fear. 

E'en  the  frosty  reign  of  winter 

Hath  a  chrerful  minstrelsy, 
As  the  ice  of  morning  fallelh 

From  the  tall  and  stately  tree. 
And  the  heart  can  feel  no  power 

In  the  poet's  sweetest  l.ay. 
Like  the  music  of  the  shower 

In  some  summer's  sultry  day. 

Oh  !  I  love  the  brave  old  forest, 

That  for  centuries  hath  stood, 
And  waved  its  lofty  branches 

Grandly  in  the  solitude ! 
My  home  is  in  its  bosom. 

Where  no  human  foot  hath  trod  ; 
My  companion,  the  wild  blossom, 

And  my  trust,  in  Nature's  God. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  KF.-PRINTS. 

Parrot's  Joumry  lo  Ararat. — This  book,  jiiat 
published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  gives  an  intel- 
ligent account  of  a  visit  made  by  Prol'i'ssor  Par- 
rot, to  Armenia  and  Georgia.  The  writer  is  a 
diligent  German  iiujuirer,  and  his  Ixiok  is  well 
'worth  placing  in  our  libraries.  It  i.s  illustrated  by 
a  map  of  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  the  contiguous 
regions. — Ee.  Post. 

The  readers  of  the  Living  Age  will  find  an  ac- 
count of  this  book  at  p;igc  272  of  volume  viii. 
The  Farmer's  Dictionary:  a  Vocabulary  of  the 
"Technical  Tcniis  recently  introduced  into  Agri- 
culture and  Horticulture,  from  various  sciences: 
and  also  a  Comp'-ndiiim  of  Practical  Farming. 
The  latter  chicflv  from  the  works  of  the  Uev. 
W.  L.  Rham,  lyindon,  I»w  fi  Youatt ;  and 
the  most  eminent  American  Authors.  Kdiled 
by  D.  P.  (Jardner,  M.  D.  With  numerous 
illtiRt  rations. 

This  is  a  very  thick  and  very  handsome  duodeci- 
mo volume,  and  appears  to  he  full  of  useful  matter. 
Published  by  Hariier  &  Hrothers. 

Dr.  I^e's  Diclinnari/  of  Practical  Medicine  has 
reached  Part  13,  and  letter  I. 

The  Fain/  Honk  Ilhtslraled,  is  published  also  by 
Harper  &  Hrothers.  It  is  handsomely  got  up,  both 
in  reganl  to  the  paper,  the  type,  and  the  engrav- 
ings, which  are  executed  by  .\dam».  The  stories 
are  the  good  old  traditional  ones  which  have  amused 
children  for  ccnturiet — such  as  Hliie  Heard,  PrinCe 
(Cherry,  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  &c.  There  is  an 
entertaining  preface,  said  to  be  contrihuled  by  one 
of  our  finest  scholars  and  most  agrei^able  writers. 

Mahan's  Civil  Ensinr-irinf;  — Wiley  fi.  Putnam 
have  published  in  an  o<tavo  volume  "  Kn  Elemen- 
tary Course  of  Civil  Knginecring,"  by  I).  H.  Ma- 
haii,  prof(.w«)r  of  Military  niid  Civil  f^iginecring  in 
the  Mililnrv  A.Mdemy  at' West  Point.  It  is  a  very 
the  various  mni'  lnyed  in 

'.the  various  flit  Miction, 

lies.    It  was  comi  wii  u-x  liic  use  of 
ill  which  the  author  is  a  professor. 
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Frem  tha  North  IWtlth  Rrvlpir 

Jndiraliitni  of  the  ( "realor.     Exlraclt  I  n 

'J'/iiuiii!;i/,  fromlhf  Jlislori/anJ  Ihr  I  ;/' 

the  Indurluv  Scirncra.  Ily  \Vili,i.\m  U  HtwLi.r., 
D.  D.,  M.isler  of  Trinity  Colleuo,  and  l'rofi»»or 
nf  Moral  I'liilo.tophy  in  (ho  University  of  Cam- 
bridge.    I^>ndon,  1845. 

This  tinprctcndini;  little  work  is  as  seasonable 
U  it  is  fixrollont.  llavini;  boon  oblii;pd  so  reconlly 
to  ex|Hi!ii'  llic  Hiipciricial  views  »nd  iiilldul  lendi'ii- 
oies  of  a  work,  wlinsn  attractive  style,  and  tbo 
very  revcricH,  fantastic  as  they  were,  m  which  its 
author  indulged,  rendered  it  popular,  wo  feel 
double  satisfaction  in  meeting  with  one  so  difTcrent 
in  its  cliaraoter  and  influence.  Professor  Whewell 
is  well  known  as  an  author,  who  h:i«  niadesrienee, 
in  its  various  branches  and  its  hif;he8t  relations, 
his  constant  and  anxious  study.  ]Ie  is  a  plain 
■nd  even  dry  writer,  seldom  eloquent,  indul);in);  in 
few  fliirlits  of  fancy,  in  no  captivating  theories,  and 
in  no  charms  of  diction  ;  but  his  sober  and  accu- 
rate reasonini;,  and  profound  knowledge  of  his 
■iibject,  make  him  a  high  authority  and  a  safe 
(fuido,  in  comparison  of  those  flowery  and  seduc- 
tive writers,  whose  shallow  draughts  at  the  i'icrian 
spring  have  served  only  to  intoxicate  them,  and  to 
irivo  them  presumption  in  proportion  to  their  in- 
capacity. 

The  present  work  is  the  more  valuable,  that  it 
is  not  controversial  in  its  conception,  and,  indeed, 
is  not  new,  except  in  the  shape  which  it  has  re- 
ceived. Dr.  VVhewell,  desirous  to  aflord,  with 
most  eflt'ct,  his  testimony  as  a  man  of  science  to 
the  consistency  of  natural  science  with  natural  and 
revealed  roliuion,  has,  with  great  judgment, 
thrown  together  with  very  little  .addition  or  alter- 
ation, those  passages  in  his  larger  works  on  the 
History  and  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences,  in  which  he  was  led  by  the  course  of  his 
subject  to  treat  of  the  theological  bearing  of  the 
discoveries  and  reasonings  embraced  in  the  various 
departments  of  scientific  research.  If,  by  follow- 
ing this  course,  ho  has  sacrificed  some  of  the 
■imposition,  he  has  attained  more  solid 
He  cannot  \m  suspected  of  uncnndid 
iHtuis,  or  perverted  reasoning,  into  which  a 
ersialist,  setting  before  him  for  attack  or 
a  set  of  disputed  dogmas,  and  animated  by 
e  heat  of  conflict,  may  often  iusllv  be  accused  of 
lling.  His  reflections  and  reasonings,  here 
rought  together,  formed  parts  of  great  works  in 
hich  ho  reviewed  in  succession  the  progress  and 
iniua  of  all  the  great  branches  of  science ;  and 
eh  extract,  when  in  its  original  place,  arose 
naturally  and  unforced  out  of  a  calm  survey  of  the 
field  of  ascertained  facts  and  laws  ;  and  so,  when 
now  separated,  is  stamped  with  the  character  of 
sobriety  and  truth,  which  gn^at  knowledge,  and 
comprehensive  and  repeated  reflection,  can  alone 
impart.  While  therefore,  as  we  might  expect, 
the  work  is  defective  in  system,  a  little  disjointed, 
containing  some  repetitions,  and  some  abrupt 
transitions,  the  countervailing  advantage  preponder- 
ates, that  we  are  in  the  hand^-of  one  who  writes 
from  no  aflecLation,  or  vanity,  or  pertinacity,  but 
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with  an  anxious  desire  to  apprehend  and 
the  truth. 

A  volume  of  this  nature  i-!  of  great  ralue,  not 
only  as  affording  fr-  ^  of 

unbelievers,  but  a.s  eit^ 

men  of  piety  to  the  ia\ 
of  creation.     For  one  ol 

assaults  has  1"        '    '  ,  ii  u 

to   look    with  tich 

studies,  and  al  .  m, 

at  least  to  feel  ver\  ru- 

tion,  and  to  keep  ai         :iiore 

recondite  branches.  They  have  thus  U'on  robbed 
of  much  ple;i8ure  and  profit — the  pleasure  of  con- 
templating with  freedom  and  triumphant  pniisethe 
works  of  their  Almighty  Father — the  profit  arising 
from  deepened  sensations  of  awe  and  reverence 
for  his  wisdom  and  almigbtiness.  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  charge  made  against  some  men  of 
fervent  piety,  that  there  is  too  great  familiarity  in 
their  addresses  to  the  Deity  ;  no  remedy  surely  can 
be  80  good  for  the  fault,  as  a  more  frequent  and 
definite  contemplation  of  the  displays  of  his  awful 
attributes  of  power  and  wisdom. 

Another  important  advantage,  arising  from  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  science,  is  the  power  which 
the  Christian  disputant  thereby  obtains  of  meeting 
and  overthrowing  tbo  systems  of  pagani.sm  and 
idolatry.  Ignorance  of  natural  science  Is  the 
mother  of  polytheism  ;  and  the  most  portentous 
system  of  pagan  idolatry  over  seen — that  which 
prevails  in  Ilindostan — is  based  on  a  complication 
of  errors  in  physics  and  natural  history  ;  the  ex- 
posure and  removal  of  which  are,  humanly 
speaking,  tin-  only  sure  means  of  overthrowing  the 
monstrous  superstructure. 

We  shall  run  rapidly  over  some  of  the  important 
questions  treated  of  in  the  book  before  us,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  few  quotations,  to 
convey  an  idea  of  Professor  Whewell's  sentiments 
and  style. 

The  first  great  province  into  which  we  enter  is 
that  assemblage  of  physical  truths,  classed  to- 
gether under  the  name  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
The  history  of  its  growth  is  instructive.  Tbo  un- 
enlightened savage  ascribes  each  natural  o|>cralion 
and  elTect  to  the  interposition  of  a  Deity  presiding 
over  that  particular  domain  of  n.ature.  Willi  him 
everything  that  occurs  is  a  miracle,  and  is  ascribed 
to  the  direct  agency  of  the  god  of  thunder,  of 
ocean,  of  fire,  of  the  seasons,  of  the  winds,  of  the 
mountain,  the  river,  or  the  plain,  before  the  dis- 
coveries of  philosophers,  therefore,  tlio  ancient 
deities  retreat, — 

"  From  haunted  spring  and  dale. 
The  parting  genius  is  with  sighing  sent." 

The  course  of  nature  is  unfolded — the  physical 
laws  which  regulaio  the  stars  in  their  revolutions, 
the  combinations  of  chemistry,  the  action  of  light, 
and  heat,  and  fluids  ;  and  when  the  student  can 
predict  the  eclipse,  and  imitate  the  lightning,  the 
reign  of  subordinate  divinities  is  at  an  end.  All 
men  of  intelligence 'Ii.t.  .luniT.'  ili.ir  '>.<lvtheism 
into  belief  of  one    ,  intelli- 

gence— the  God  of  i  ^  .V  ''X  *be 
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t<  ilie  unlearncil  Bavntrr,  and 

r-  are  into  a  kind  of  divinity. 

'I  ,'  into  law,  but  can  find  no 

f;  ,  ;  they  trarc  backward,  for 

inMaiuf,  the  .v>Ur  »y»ti'm  ihrouph  its  vast  cycles, 
and  while  one  party  holds  an  eternity  of  matter, 
tnd  sees  no  necessity  for  any  cause  of  which  that 
■ystem  is  the  effect,  another  embraces  the  notion 
of  a  gradual  proBrcss  and  evolvement  out  of  a 
primeval  chaos.  The  latter  principle  has  anima- 
ted many  theories — from  ihn  fortuitous  concourse 
of  atoms  of  Lucretius,  down  to  the  iiehular  hy- 
pothesis of  I»iplace,  and  the  universal  fire-mist  of 
the  author  of  the  "  Vestiges." 

We  have  already  shown,  in  our  review  of  the 
hat  named  work,  tliat  the  nebular  hypothesis, 
based  originally  on  insufficient  data,  is  now  contra- 
dieted  and  disproved  by  well  aacertainrd  facts. 
But  we  cannot  resist  quoting  the  unanswerable 
reinaiks  of  Dr.  Whewell  on  the  tendency  of  the 
theory,  assuming  it  to  have  all  the  consistency  and 
beauty  as  a  physical  hypothesis  which  its  advocates 
claim  for  it. 

"It  r-  —  :hen,  that  the  highest  point  to 
which  •  >f  conjectures  can  conduct  us,  is 

'an  e\!; ,   ...lliised  nebulosity,'  attended,  we 

may  suppose,  by  a  far  higher  degree  of  heat,  than 
that  which,  at  a  later  period  ol"  the  hypothetical 
process,  keeps  all  the  materials  of  onr  earth  and 
planets  in  a  state  of  vapor.  Now  is  it  not  im|>os- 
aible  to  avoid  asking,  whence  was  this  light,  this 
heat,  this  diffusion '  How  came  the  laws  which 
such  a  state  implies,  to  bo  already  in  existence? 
Whether  light  and  heat  produce  their  effects  by 
means  of  fluid  vehicles  or  otherwise,  they  have 
complex  and  varied  laws  which  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  some  subtle  machinery  for  their  action. 
When  and  how  was  this  machinery  constructed  ' 

Whence  loo  that  enorni"'-  ■  ■■ "ive  power  which 

the  nt'buhiiis  malli  r  is  po.ssesst     And 

if  -m  VI,, 111, I  s..  Ill  1,1  l,i  .  Ill   this  doctrine, 

;ii  I  the  earth  existed  in 

tti  in  the  state  of  vapor, 

or  in  ?  r  expansion,  whence 

were  il  ^ '  how  came  there  to 

lie  of  I  •  now  enters  into 

the  con.  St  BO  much  and 

no  more  '  IJo  wi:  not,  tar  iiwire  than  ever,  require 
an  origin  of  this  oriirin'  an  explanation  of  this  ex- 
planation? Wh.ii  ■  tie  the  merits  of  the 
opinion  at  a  ph\~  K'sis,  with  which  we 

do  not   ' ■■:',...■,,  ,1  :,ir  a  moment  pr<>-'' 

our  hi.,  I  ihe  hypothesis,  to  a  first , 

an  ini,  ;.,.....;  .\..ihor,  tin  .ir:-;.!  t,r,.,',-i'(liiig  !.  .__ 
free  voliiion,  not  from  :;  ,  t  •     •    • 

I^-avi,iL'  (lull,  lo  iitlicr  ,  luturo  ages 

I,  iitiiic  incnis  of  the  nebular 

Ir  ,.■  that  the  final  fate  of  this 

•  r  ,it,  ill  Huuhd  reason,  affect  at  all  the 

\  »<•    h.ive  been  endeavoring  to  illus- 

t!  universe  as  the  work  of  a 

V.  I<et  it  ho  supposed  that 


«"'"r"  •■       ■  •  .1     ••!     Ill,-     111  "•    U..1     .1.11"    I-.,      :, 

Atar  naltinl  f.i  nli'is,  showa  it  to  us  occupied  by  a 


boundless  abyss  of  luminous  matter  ;  still  wo  ask, 
how  space  came  to  be  thus  occupied — how  matter 
came  to  be  thus  luminous?  If  we  establish  by 
physical  proofr<,  that  the  first  fact  which  can  be 
traced  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  that  '  there 
was  light,'  we  shall  still  be  led,  even  by  our 
natural  reason,  lo  sup|)Oso  that  before  this  could 
occur,  '  God  said,  Let  there  be  light.' " — pp. 
10—17,  19. 

Ijci  us,  however,  come  back  to  our  conclusion, 
that  the  nebular  hypothesis  is  unfounded,  and  ask 
what  then  is  the  condition  of  the  sular  syMem' 
I^aplacc  demonstrated  that  its  stability  has  been 
provided  for  ;  since  the  planets  move  in  the  same 
direction,  and  have  orbits  of  small  eccentricity  and 
slightly  inclined  to  each  other,  he  has  shown  that 
it  follows  mathematically  that  the  orbits  will 
always  remain  nearly  circular,  and  that  the  earth's 
axis  of  revolution  will  not  deviate  much  from  its 
present  position.  Now  the  adversaries  of  Theism 
may  say,  how  do  we  know  that  this  stable  system 
has  not  cxiMed  from  eternity  ?  how  can  we  be 
forced  to  admit  a  great  First  Cause?  Dr.  Whe- 
well takes  up  this  subject,  and  shows  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  common  argument  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  without  keeping  clearly  in  view 
the  axiom  assumed  in  it.     It  is  this — 

"  Since  the  world  now  exists,  and  since  Bolhing 
cannot  produce  something,  something  must  have 
existed  from  eternity.  This  something  is  the  First 
Cause  ;  it  is  (Jod." 

But  mark  the  answer — 

"  Granted,  ihe  opponent  might  say,  that  some 
thing  must  have  existed  from  eternity  ;  but  this 
fomelhim;,  why  may  it  not  bo  this  very  s<!ries  of 
causes  and  effects  which  is  now  going  on,  and 
which  appears  to  contain  in  itself  no  indication  of 
l>cginning  or  end  ?" 

The  argument  is  thus  resisted  ;  and  to  evade 
the  force  of  the  answer  it  is  ncces^ary  to  bring  out 
the  assumed  axiom,  which  alone  gives  force  to  the 
argument.  It  is  thia — That  there  must  of  ne- 
cessity bo  a  First  Cause.  This  is  an  axiom 
granted  by  all  intelligent  reasoncis ;  and  why? 
There  is  an  intellectual  necessity  for  it.  IJy 
the  constitution  of  our  minds  we  admit  it ;  it  can- 
not bo  demonstrated  ;  it  is  involved  in  our  mental 
being. 

"  Our  minds  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  series  of 
successive,  de[)€ndeiit,  causes  and  effrcts,  without 
something  first  and  independent.  We  pass  from 
effect  to  cause,  and  from  that  to  a  higher  cause,  in 
search  of  something  on  which  the  iniiid  can  rest; 
but  if  wo  can  do  nothing  but  repeat  this  process, 
there  is  no  use  in  il.  We  move  our  limbs,  but 
make  no  advance.     Our  question  is  not  answered, 

but  evaded.     The  mind  cannut   ■.■  in  the 

destiny  thus  presented  to  it.  of  '  '  d  from 

'»'t>t  to  event,  from  object  tn  i  ■•  .ilong  an 
iiiinable  vista  of  causation  and  time.  Now, 
mode  of  stating  Ihe  reply — to  say  that  the 
mind  cannot  thus  be  sati'fird,  nppearH  lo  Ih-  equiva 
lent  to  saving  that  the  mind  is  conscious  of  a  prin- 
ciple in  virtue  of  which  such  a  view  as  this  must 
bo  rejected  ; — the  mind  takes  refuge  in  the 
assumption  of  a  First  Cause,  from  an  employment 
inconsiMenl  with  its  own  nature." — pp.  l.'i1-5. 

(>!  '    r  the  soundne!iaof  this  )iositi<in  IS  the 

vet\  with  which   our  op|Miiii  ills  grope 

'      ',,v,ii I  .1  theory  of  the  gradual  formation  of 

universe  ;  they  are  seeking  an  origin,  a  First 
!  ...j»e,  by  the  irresistible  tendency  of  iheir  nature. 
Our  author  further  observes,  that  this  tendency  of 
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t)in  mind  to  nssiimR  a  Fimt  Cause  i*  jimt  tlio  trn- 
dcncy  tii  nMiiinc  a  raiiwi  for  t<»ory  efu'cl  in  a  <lif- 
fifri'iit  t'orm  ;  fur,  virwint'  llm  world  in  its  totality 
ns  nn  rlTect,  wn  pock  for  Dvity  aa  its  cauHe.  In 
answrr  to  tlip  qtiriiiion,  wlirthiT  our  conception  or 
idra  of  n  Kiint  ('auw  iiri»r«  a  j/riori  or  a  posteriori, 
ho  drnwB  lliis  Kutinil  distinction — 

"  Is  our  conoi'plion  or  idea  of  a  First  Cause 
pntlicrrd  from  the  effirts  we  iM-e  around  us'  It  is 
plain  that  we  must  answer,  here  as  in  other  caws, 

tJinl  the  ideu  is  not  extnielod  from  the  phen •■ 

but  assumed  in  order  that  the  plienciim 
become  iiitillinible  to  the  mind  ; — that  lli^ 
a  necessary  one,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  depend 
upon  uliwrvation  for  its  evidence  ;  but  that  it  de- 
pends upon  observation  for  its  development,  since, 
without  some  observation,  we  cannot  conceive  the 
mind  In  be  cognizant  of  the  relation  of  causation  at 
all."— p.  158. 

The  result,  then,  of  a  review  of  physical  science 
is,  that  vicwini;  all  the  phenomena  around  us  as 
effects,  it  invcstiijates  their  causes,  it  resolves  the 
most  complex  suhslanco  into  its  elements,  and 
trnces  the  laws  of  the  eccentric  comet  and  the 
chaiiiless  wind  ;  but  when  it  has  reached  the 
simplest  element  and  the  highest  law,  it  surrenders 
us  to  that  irre.sislihie  conviction  of  our  minds  that 
beyond  is  a  Hcinjj  of  ne<'essary  and  unchanging 
existence,  uncaused,  and  the  Cause  of  all. 

Pnssinf;  from  astronomy  and  (rcnetal  physics,  let 
us  turn  to  another  province — the  domain  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  Here  wo  are  able  to  assume 
ttie  offensive  ;  for  in  all  the  contrivances  of  orean- 
izcd  creatures  we  find  design  so  clearly  legible, 
even  to  the  weakest  eye,  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  speak  of  them  without  using  language 
\rtiich  assumes  it — such  terms  as  adaptation,  pur- 
|i«se,  end  ;  thus  tacitly  assuming  a  final  cause  and 
an  inlendin^r  mind. — 

*'  This  conception  makes  its  appearance  very 
early.  Indeed,  without  any  special  study  of  our 
structure,  the  thought  that  wo  are  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made,  forces  itself  upon  men,  with  a 
mysterious  impre.ssiveness,  as  a  suggestion  of  our 
Maker.  In  lhi.s  beating,  the  thought  is  developed 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  well-known  passage 
in  Xcnophon's  Conversations  of  Sorrates.  Nor 
did  it  ever  lose  its  hold  on  sober-minded  and  in- 
structed men.  Tlie  Kpieureans,  indeed,  held  that 
the  eye  was  not  in.-ide  for  seeing,  nor  the  ear  for 
hearing  :  and  Aselepiades,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  an  impudent  pretender,  adopted  this 
wilddogma.  Such  assertions  required  no  labor.  'It 
IS  easy,'  saysCalen,  '  for  people  like  Aselepiades, 
when  they  come  to  any  difficulty,  to  say  that  nature 
has  worked  to  no  purpose.'  The  great  anatomist 
hiuLself  pursues  his  subject  in  a  very  different  tem- 
per. In  a  well-known  passage,  ho  breaks  out  into  an 
enthusiastic  scorn  of  the  folly  of  the  atheistical 
notions.  '  Try,'  be  says,  '  if  you  can  imagine  a 
shoe  made  with  half  the  skill  which  appears  in  the 
skin  of  the  foot."  Some  one  had  spoken  of  a 
structure  of  the  human  body  which  he  would  have 
preferred  to  that  which  it  now  has.  '  See,'  Galen 
exclaims,  after  pointing  out  the  absurdity  of  the 
imaginary  scheme,  '  see  what  brutishness  there  is 
in  this  wish.  Hut  if  I  were  to  spend  more  words 
on  such  cattle,  reasonable  men  misxht  blame  me 
for  desecrating  my  work,  which  I  regard  as  a 
religious  hvmn  in  honor  of  the  ('rcator.'"— 
pp.  21-3. 

Some  philosophers,  indeed,  reject  altogether  the 
conception  of  a  plan  or  purpose  in  the  organs  of 


animals,  and  hold  it  to  l>e  unjdiilosophical  anil 
dangerous  to  assume  anything  nfthr  kind  fi'eof- 
froy  says,  "  I  take  can-  imt  •  '      '  any 

intention,  and  I   know  noihi.  Iiied 

hare  to  plot/ a  part  in   nature."     Allti 
the  doctrine  of  unity  of  plan  which  thej- 
have  vainly  >     '  !   to  set  up  in  the  ji.Ke  cii 

design,  our   i  — 

"  In  fact  ill.  .i"iMii|.uon  of  ~"  '-■'  ■■■  ■ '"c  in 

the  structure  of  organiu'd  bi  >'■  an 

;,,i.  Il,i.-ir, :■!  liatut,  which  no  rl! Tt 

1    fiom  the  earliest  to  the 
_     .1    research;    appears   to   !>•  i 

upon   us   alike   by  our   igncirnnce  and  our  knowl- 
edge ;  and  has  been  formally  accepted  by  so  many 
great  anatomists,  that  we  cannot  feel  a' 
in  lielieving  the  rejection  of  it  to  be  a  ■■ 
of  a  false  pbllo^Aiphy,  and  a  result  of  tli^ 
alion  of  other  principles  which  are  supi 
hie  of  superseding  Its  use.      And  the  diMiriii''  iri 
unity  of  plan  of  all  animals,  and  the  other  princi- 
ples associated  with  this  doctrine,  so   far  as  they 
exclude  the  conviction  of  an  intt^lligible  scheme  and 
a  discoverable  end,  in  the  organization  of  animals, 
appear  to  be  utterly  erroneous." — p.  37. 

Hut  this  is  not  all ;  not  only  has  the  principle 
that  the  parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals  were  made 
in  order  to  discharge  their  respective  functions 
constantly  forced  its«'lf  on  the  minds  of  zoologists 
and  anatomists  of  all  ages ;  but  it  has  served  as  % 
guide,  whose  indications  they  could  not  help  fol- 
lowing, and  which  has  led  them  into  the  greatest 
dis<-overies.  It  was  this  process  of  reasoning,  and 
neither  accident  nor  delicate  observation,  that  led 
llarvev  to  discover  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
lie  did  not  by  microscopic  examination  sec  it  pour- 
ing along  the  veins,  but  he  found  in  the  blood- 
vessels certain  valves,  and  he  paused  to  inquire  for 
what  purpose  they  were  placed  there,  what  part 
they  hail  la  play  in  the  body,  and  he  did  not  stop  in 
his  admirable  investigation  until  the  whole  marvel- 
lous system  lay  unfolded  to  his  view.  It  has  been 
by  proceeding  (Ui  the  same  conviction  that  the  use 
of  each  organ  has  been  discovered,  and  the  whole 
study  of  comparative  anatomy  is  just  the  study  of 
the  adaptation  of  animal  structures  to  their  des- 
tined purposes.  Hut  it  w  as  especially  in  the  hands 
of  Cuvier  that  the  doelriuc  of  final  cant---  '>•  ■  .i"- 
an  instrument  of  brilliant  success  in  pi  '■ 

research.     Hy  its  aid  he  reconsiructeil  .         1 

before  our  eyes  animals  widely  different  from  any 
now  existing  on  the  earth,  and  of  which  only  a 
few  scattered  and  disjointed  fragments  had  sur- 
vived the  wreck  of  ages,  and  pave  birth  to  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  modern  sciences. 

"  Cuvier's  merit  consisted,  not  in  seeing  that  an 
animal  cannot  exist  without  combining 
ditinns  of  its  existence  ;  hut  in  perceivn 
Irulh  may  be  taken  as  a  guide  in  our  ■■  -  ,: 
coneernins  animals  ; — that  the  mode  of  their  <  \.-: 
ence  may  be  collected  from  one  part  of  their  Mn.i> 
turo.   and    then    applied    to    interpret    or  dcleei 
another   part.     He  went   on   the  supposition  not 
only  that  animal  forms  have  jome  plan,  .«omf  put- 
pose,  hut  that  they  have  an  intelligible  plan,  a  dis- 
coverable purjiose.     He  proceeded  in  his  investi- 
gations lite  the  decipherer  of  a  manuscript,  who 
makes  out  his  alphabet   from  one  part  of  the  con- 
text, and  then   applies   it  to  read   the  rest.     The 
proof  that  his  principle  was  something  very  differ- 
ent from  an  identical  proposition,  is  to  be  I'luiiid  iii 
the   fact,  that  it  enabled   him  to  understand  and 
arrange  the  structures  of  animals  with  unprcce- 
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dpaird  dmtmtm  ud  mmpleteiMM  or  onlcr ;  and 
to  raalora  the  fiirras  or  the  extinct  animal*  wlir-'- 
are  found  in  (be  rack*  o(  iho  nanh,  in  a  ina 
which  haa  been  uniireraally  aaacnied  to  as  im-9.  .. 
bit  conTinrmi;." — p.  IS. 
"Thrlffarii.il  it  friwr.  in  confirmation  of  the  »iew 


that  th' 

a  gv'tAr 


»•• 
pi. 
tl. 
\h 
b. 
b.' 


cauaea  is  calriilatcd  lo  be 
irrh,  rr fprs  to  thejxMiiiion 
liim  111   Ilia   It 


;«.  7aiiH  S.>  Oil 


"J 
Tifatiso, 

-I  (liscov- 

iliii-M-  who  wt 

ilcr  of  ihc  uni- 

V  with   known 

1 1    Iwlillv  SIS  tu 

„    „,'.,.-.l    l,v 


our  knowledge.     Many  great  names  | 
wi  <>ocur  in  proof  of  this  position,  and 

amuii);  li«ini;  philosophers  it  is  gratifyin);  to  find 
that  the  (frestf^l  t-smv  are  illustrations  of  its  ac- 
curaer.     It  i«  i ion  that  of  Sir  John  ' 

Herschel,  wl  '    his  address  at  the' 

meeting  of  t!  ,;ition  in  1845,  pivcs' 

u»  this  mem'  "  Surely  were  each 

of  .   Ill   he  feels,  we  should 

h'  ronomer,  the  physiolopist, 

th'  ,ii»I,  111'-    •■   "I  "  ••'I.  all  with  ' 

Ofii-  i-h  in  the   '  :    his  own  1 

•e _  iH)t  only  th'  !  works  of  I 

O'.i  -    I  by  it,  but  the  delight  which  their 

diM'i  ■'■.■■•  iil'irds  him,  and  the  pririlege  which  he  i 
feels  It  to  b«  to  have  aided  in  it.  I 

Tho  deojd..,!  if.n.)f>nev,  therefore,  of  a  survey  of 
OT:'  nate  to  us  the  existence  of 

a  ;  t  mind,  the  provident  Con- 

triTiT  III  mi,  ii'ir  iinihnr  expresses  the  fiHilings  of 
the  true  philiwMipher  on  receiving  such  intimations, 
in  the  f '"     -       -     I  ■  -      ;n!;o  : — 

"  Til  II  knows  that  all  the 

kill'-  •  '  .ii'inccted,  and   that 

al!  I    I  luriits  which  are 

gr  :i-;-toiil  with  truth, 

w  I  and  eonfirm(>d,  rather  than  Burpris<Ml 

an  i  .  thus  to  find  the  natnrnl  sciences  lead- 

ing liiiii  III  the  Imrdcrsof  a  higher  region.  To  him 
It  will  appear  natural  and  reasonable,  that,  after 
jo"  I  lone  among  the  beautiful  and  orderly 

ISM  h  the  universe  is  governed,  wc  find 

ours  ivi'^  :ii   1  '      ■  to  a  source  of  order 

and  law,  ami  v  ; — that,  uAer  ven- 

tuf '  uiid  feeling  and  will, 

»■■  foiinlain  of  life  and  will, 

nil'  .ii'    'I. 'I  'l.'ad,  but  to  Iv  •■ 

In  1'*  well  as  ' 

T"  natural  cad.  : 

«>f  the  tones  to  which  we  have  s«i  long  l>een  listen- 
ing ;  and  withniit  ^nrh  n  fiml  strain  our  cars  would 
ha'  ',,-.l.      We  liave 

'•«"  iiies  of  law  and 

ay  y  :tiid  licvrlupiiient ;  and  these 

!■"'  music  was  sweet    and  deep, 

m'  •    •        ■ 

nn 
in 
tl. 

Hi, 

c»a||bi  by  SI' 

and  InM,  at  I 

deewled  ;  and  ih.:  rrli^ious  ■  liymn  in  honor  of  the; 

Creator,'  l"  wliir),  CtI,-.,  ,n  plaflly  lent  hia  voice,] 

■•d  ia  » '  1  of  Bueeecding 

timoa  h'  to  a  richer  and' 


deeper  liarroony  by  the  greatest  philoaophers  of 

■■'->-''■   later  days,  and  will    roll  on   hereafter,  the 

I'lual  sung'  of  the  temple  of  science." — pp. 

.1    ;). 

Hut  the  skeptic  has  a  resource  left  in  Iho  doctrine 
of  the  transmutation  of  species.  According  to  this 
theory,  the  parts  of  the  animal  are  not  adapted  to 
Ihc  place  he  is  destined  to  fill  ;  but  the  situation 
into  which  ho  fortuitously  comes,  shapes  and 
moulds  the  parts.  It  is  not  that  the  eagle,  destined 
to  Ix'       '  "fair,  had  his  muscles  and  pinions 

and   I  lined  and   balanced  and  lubricated 

so  a.s  I Mjii.-iii  iv  to  suit  the  mode  of  locoinution 
and  the  dwclliiig-place  preordained  for  liim,  and 
even  Ilia  eve  covered  with  a  slender  veil,  that  from 
hi.n  lefty  eyry  he  might  gajie  undazzled  on  the  sun 
—but  thai  some  unlucky  fish,  whoso  progenitor 
ages  before  had  Iteen  a  zoophyte  with  no  organ  but 
a  stomach — in  some  great  flood, 

"  Omne  cum  Proteus  pecus  egil  alloa 
V'iserc  rountes — " 

happened  to  be  stranded  on  a  hill,  or  entangled  in 
the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  finding  it  neces-sary  lo 
have  wings,  feathers,  claws,  and  beak,  tried  hard 

to  obtain   lh<?sc  new   ?■■• i-....  m,  and  succeeded. 

.\ccordiiig  lo  this  hv]  '  force  of  circum- 
stances alone  has  gradi 1  ihe  rude  zoophyte 

through  an  unbroken  chain  into  the  perfect  man. 
No  room  is  left  for  a  creative  hand  to  plant  new 
species,  or  a  creative  mind  to  adapt  each  to  its  in- 
tended sphere.  The  Creator  is  at  least  pushed 
back  to  Ihc  utmost  verge  of  creation  in  the  vain 
hope  of  banishing  him  altogether. 

ror  hero,  again,  Ihe  answer  is  twofold.  The 
hypothesis  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  facts,  the 
n.ssiimptions  arc  false,  the  opinion  is  ridiculous. 
Tills  we  have  shown  at  some  leiiglh  recently,  and 
need  not  enter  on  the  proof  now.  Hut  if  it  were 
probable  and  consistent,  it  would  jusl  come  lo  tliis, 
that  the  wondrous  germ  of  all  animal  life  would 
tell  of  the  adorable  Creator  preferring  lo  act  through 
a  long  wries  of  causes  and  elTecIs,  tmd  to  wrap 
these  up  in  ihe  original  seed.  The  liny  acorn,  ex- 
panding in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  laws  of  natural 
growth  into  the  monarch  of  the  forest,  is  lo  Ihc  iii- 
lelligent  mind  as  convincing  a  proof  of  wist!  con- 
trivance as  the  full  tree  would  have  been,  if,  like 
Jonah's  overshadowing  gourd,  it  had,  unaown, 
sprung  to  maturity  in  a  siiiule  night. 

.\nother  group  of  sciences  which  Dr.  Whewell 

considers,  he  classes  under  the   name  of  Palarlio- 

logy.    The  pala-tiologisl  is  the  anliquary  of  science, 

■  ii'li'ivoring  to  trace  from  present  appearances  the 

'uslory  of  the  universe  ;  and  inliim  all  natural 

,  H  an-,  as  it  were,  a  pile  of  antiquities,  from 
the  nature  and  jxisition  of  which  he  draws  hia  in- 
ferences. The  pbiliwopber  who  traces  language, 
government,  law,  mythology,  lo  their  sources,  is 
no  less  a  palniologisl.  Kvery  inquiry  into  Ihe 
testimony  atforded  by  the  archilectual  remains  of  a 
counlrv  lo  ihe  history  or  orii^in  of  the  inliabilanls, 
■■     •       •         ■  •       ':    '  !;y 

■  s 

iiiii  r   W  Mill    li:iM  mill   iiiiiu  .^  li.i.    ir..         »»  •■  .  .iil 

ibe  (;eiilo(!isl  to  Ix;  like  the  Indian  savage  on 

■  III  :   here  he  detects  the  traces  of  an  ancient 

-here  thi' marks  of  a  primeval  glacier — there 

'  loiB-printsof  nnief^atherium.     From  thisclaaa 

of  sciences,  then,  what  indications  do  we  derive  ? 

In  all  thai  we  examine  wn  find  marks  of  previous 

succi-ssive  changes,  tho  extent  and  nature  of  which 

wc  can  often  discover  with  great  accuracy.     Here 
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we  know  that  a  lakn  nncr  made  its  quint  d<-|HisilE, 
that  these  were  hardcii(»l  hy  Aiibsequviil  hvat,  that 
Biinn  a  viilranii  ru|)lnri'd  thu  crust  thus  funiu-d,  and 
hfilchcd  out  its  liquid  Tint,  ovRr  which,  when  cooled, 
groves  have  flourisli'  '  '  '  nyed.  Or,  tOK"t" 
another  field — two  I  low  diverse,  can  be 

traced   by  conneetin^    I   wo  are  convinced 

thai  they  have  a  common  parent,  and  that,  subjected 
to  diffiTent  inllnenees.  they  have  each  ehauRed  in  a 
diirercnt  direction.  The  changes  wo  find  indicalc 
jrenerally  causes  much  more  powerful  than  any 
that  we  see  in  operation  around  ua,cven  if  we  lake 
the  hypothesis  of  immense  periods  of  time  during 
which  they  might  act.  It  is  contended  by  some 
that  presi-nt  causes  of  change  and  actually  existing 
agents  are  suflicieut  to  account  for  all  appearances, 
if  we  suppose  their  acting  unifonnly  through  long 
periods.  Were  this  view  tenable  as  consistent 
with  observation — which  it  is  not — it  would  not 
present  any  intrinsic  advantages,  any  superior  sim- 
plicity, as  its  advocates  seeiii  to  believe,  in  com- 
parison of  the  rival  di>cirino  of  successive  catas- 
trophes. For,  on  a  large  view,  the  plan  of  the 
universe  may  embrace  in  its  uniformity  periods 
when  existing  forces  arc  awaked  into  more  power- 
ful action,  and  which  to  us,  seeing  their  mure  tran- 
quil operations,  may  seem,  and  indeed  be,  [wriods 
of  calasiropbe.  There  may  be  cycles  on  a  great 
scale  of  violcnro  and  repose,  just  as,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  Vesuvius  has  its  periods  of  erup- 
tion and  quie!<ceiice. 

"  Thus  violence  and  repose  may  alternate  upon 
a  scale  of  lime  and  intensity  so  large,  that  man's 
experience  supplies  no  evidence  enabling  him  to 
estimate  the  amount.  The  course  of  things  is 
uniform,  to  an  Intelligence  which  can  embrace  the 
succession  of  several  cycles,  but  it  is  catastrophic 
to  the  contemplation  of  man,  whose  survey  can 
grasp  a  part  only  of  one  cycle." — p.  111. 

We  have  read  somewhere  an  elegant  fable,  which 
imagined  an  aged  ephemeron,  the  insect  of  a  day, 
explaining  with  expiring  voice  to  his  youthful  kin- 
dred how  the  coeval  sun,  sinking  in  the  western 
sky,  had  in  his  early  youth  clomb  up  from  the  east, 
and  predicting  ere  long  an  awful  catastrophe  and 
final  night.  So,  to  us,  who,  in  comparison  of  Him 
with  whom  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day, 
may  justly  bo  called  emphemeral,  our  period  of 
quiescence  may  appear  to  have  commenced  with  a 
catastrophe,  and  to  be  threatened  to  be  closed  with 
another,  while  in  his  plan  they  may  be  seasons 
regularly  recurring  according  to  fixed  laws  of  ac- 
tivity, following  rest  as  naturally  as  within  our  own 
experience  day  is  ushered  in  by  night. 

Since,  then,  everything  point.s  towards  successive 
periods  of  violence,  lot  us  follow  thi.-i  guiding  clue. 
We  are  carried  backward  indefinitely  in  many  de- 
partments of  investigation,  such  as  the  periods  of 
astronomy,  and  the  revolution  of  the  earth's  crust, 
but  we  can  never  by  scientific  inquiry  reach  a 
beginning,  or  delect  the  origin  of  anything.  We 
are  driven  to  suppose  an  origin  not  in  the  course 
of  nature,  that  is,  supern.itural.  Hut  it  is  from 
organic  remains  that  we  obtain  more  certain  indi- 
cations. The  doctrine  of  transmutation  being  given 
up,  then,  the  resi'arches  of  geology  inform  us  of 
the  disappearance  of  species,  and  the  appearance 
of  new  ones.  Whence  come  these'  Ily  no  nat- 
ural generation.  Nature's  antiquary  is  silent ;  he 
cannot  tell  or  describe  the  process  by  which  they 
sprang  out  of  nothing.  But  we  know  more  ;  the 
species  of  animals  appear  in  groups  between  perio<)s 
of  catastrophe  :  there  is  a  difTurcnt  series  between 


each  two  such  [icriods  ;  and  since  man  ha*  I 
there  has  been   one   distinct  series  of  (peeiM  ot 

plants  .1    '  'I. — 

"  ir  '0  natural  grounds,  the  m<iat  in- 

t"'  ■  '  •'■     '  ■  •■'■  •' I   and 

V  •  '  riod 


forma 


such  ey  .  i 

'  to  which  there  was  nothing  at  all  analogous  in  the 

j  succeeding  part  of  the  same  cycle.      •      •      •      • 

None  of  the  influences  which  have  modified  the 

pres<-nt  races  of  animals  and  plants  since  they  were 

;  placed  in  their   habitations  on  the  earth's  surface 

can  have   had  any  ethcaey  in  producing  them  at 

first.     We  are  necessarily  driven  lo  assume,  astho 

beginning  of  the  present  cycle  of  organic  nature, 

an  event  not  included  in  the  course  of  nature." — 

p.  118. 

The  same  train  of  reasoning  applies  to  language. 
We  find,  indeed,  some  causes  of  change  and  in- 
flexion still  in  operation  ;  but  we  ncver'now  can 
detect  a  language  in  the  process  of  formation, 
unfolding  itself  in  inflexions,  terminations,  and 
changes  of  vowels  by  grammatical  relations,  such 
as  characterize  the  oldest  known  languages.  The 
conclusion  is,  Ihaf  in  the  earlier  stages  of  man's 
career  the  revolutions  of  language  must  have  been 
of  a  nature  quite  different  from  those  occurring  in 
his  recent  history,  and  that  when  we  mount  up  tu 
the  origin  of  language  we  cannot  conceive  of  it 
as  arising  by  any  process  of  natural  causation. 

The  result,  then,  of  a  survey  of  this  field  of 
investigation  is,  that  as  we  go  backward  the  thread 
of  our  inquiries  is  always  snapped — "an  abyss 
interposes  itself  between  us  and  any  intelligible 
beginning  of  things."  The  information  we  derive 
I'rom  organic  remains  is  important  and  definite ; 
because,  while  we  can  trace  back  individuals  by 
natural  generation  indefiiiiiely,  here  we  learn  of 
the  birth  of  species  at  a  lime  wilhm  definite  lim- 
its ;  and  of  the  manner  of  this  birth  no  trace  can 
be  found,  nor  can  it  be  imagined  like  any  natural 
event.  Science,  therefore,  on  this  point — the 
origin  of  things — can  tell  us  nothing  jKisitively ; 
but  negatively  she  enables  us  to  draw  important 
inferences,  which  all  tend  towards  a  supernatural 
origin  of  things.  To  use  our  author's  own  beau- 
tiful language — "The  myslery  of  creation  is  not 
within  the  range  of  her  legitimate  territory  ;  she 
says  nothing,  but  she  points  upwards." — p.  71. 

Is  there  then  any  other  quarli'r  from  which  we 
can  learn  about  creation  1  There  is; — Science 
having  luM  us  nothing  on  the  subject,  there  is 
room  for  Revelation  ;  and  its  inslruelions  accord 
N^'ilh  what  our  reason  would  have  led  us  to.  After 
surveying  all  the  material  universe,  and  i'<  iiiim..r- 
ous  marks  of  design,  we  find  in  man 
principle — mind — that  which  designs  ai  - 
hends  design  ;  and  we  draw  the  inference  that  the 
Creator  who  forecast  the  whole  must  be  a  Spirit ; 
and  as  our  minds  have  not  existed  from  eternity, 
and  are  not  self-created,  the  same  beini?  roust  be 
their  Creator  also,  and  possess  in  infinite  extent 
the  same  faculties. 

Now  wc  possess  a  book  purporting  lo  he  a  rev- 
elation from  this  being,  the  Father  of  our  Spirits, 
attested  by  miracle.'t,  adapted  to  the  moral  want* 
of  man,  and  speaking  a  language  which  the  human 
heart  understands.  This  book  tells  us  explicitly 
that  all  nature  is  the  work  of  one  omnipotent  and 
omniscient  Being,  who  made  all  things  out  of 
nothing  by  his  word ;  who  also  made  mao  in  hi* 
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own  likenoM,  rulct  over  him  by  liis  pro»ideiicc, 
■nd  opena  a  cominuiiiralion  with  hini  in  ila  sacred 

But  th«  akeptic  hrre  inlerpoM's  and  arrcaU  our 
hand,  as  «i-  mjitIv  mn-trh  it  furlh  to  gra»p  this 
pr«K-imi5  Iklmi  u<!  .Mil  Till. 11  riico.  This  book  can- 
not be  aiiilii  ii  ^UL';;<■!lts.  It  rUims  tu  be 
wrilirn  l>v  t<\  ihc  world,  and  yet  the 
amiior  u.i"  I  the  niuchanism  of  nature; 
It  ■  inviilvfs  errors  in  physieal  soience 
\i  ^ll-uise  and  omniscient  One  rouKI  not 
havu  nijii.-.  and  which  the  proKrcss  of  knowledge 
has  ri'vcab'd  to  ua.  If  the  Bible  professed  to  he 
\'.,                                       "e  on   Natural  Philosophy, 

I  ■iin  for  this  objection.     Hut 

II  l^  imi  .  u  ii.i>  >t  II. Illy  a  moral  purpose,  and  it 
irraiJi  of  the  universe,  or  of  the  liislury  of  man  on 
ihi'  larih,  only  so  far  as  is  subservient  to  that.  It 
\v.-i<i  t;iveii  to  man  not  as  an  ii^noraiit  but  as  a  sin- 
ful beiu)!  ;  not  to  instriirt  biin  in  physieal  truth, 
which  he  could  find  for  himself,  and  ciiuld  do  with- 
out, if  not  found,  but  to  convince  him  of  his  mural 
errors,  and  open  up  to  him  a  remedy  which  lie 
could  not  find  for  himself,  and  could  nut  do  wilh- 
<iul.  This  being  its  professed  object,  what  wonder 
if  the  author  of  the  book,  adoptini;  the  languaf^e 
8!  ■  '  ■  '  iM  current  at  the  time, 
St  iparl'  Docs  any  valid 
oii|.iiiiMi  ii.^f  ii  11^  luiii.  iiiirily  because  its  lan- 
f^uage  is  inconsistent  with  the  modern  discoveries 
in  science?  But  we  cin  po  much  farther:  it  is 
more  in  aeconlance  with  divine  wisdom  that  the 
hncuajre  in  which  a  providential  sclienie  meant  tu 
afTcci  the  moml  nature  alone  was  conveyed,  was 
nut  adapted  to  discoveries  not  then  made,  and  which 
it  would  have  biteii  unsuitable  to  the  grand  purpose 
of  the  writing  to  reveal.  This  Dr.  Whewcll  well 
■hows : — 

"  If  any  terms  had  been  used,  adapted  to  a  more 
advani     '    •  '" '  '-',  ihey  must  have  been 

uniati  :■!  whom  the  Scripture 

was  ti  'I       ii    iiie  Jews  had  lieen  tuld 

that   V'  il   in  the  clouds  in  small  drops, 

they   V    i:  marvelled  that  it  did  not  con- 

alantly  descend  ;  and  tu  have  explained  the  reason 
of  this,  would  have  been  to  teach  atmology  in  the 
sacred  writings.  If  they  had  read  in  iheir  Scrip- 
ture that  the  earth  was  a  sphere,  when  it  appeared 
to  be  a  plane,  they  would  only  have  been  disturbed 
in  their  thoughts,  or  driven  to  some  wild  and  base- 
less imaginations  by  a  declaration  tu  them  so 
•trangc.  If  the  Divine  Speaker,  instead  of  say- 
ing that  he  would  set  his  bow  in  the  clouds,  had 
been  made  to  declare  that  he  would  give  to  water 
the  properly  of  refracting  different  colors  at  dilTcr- 
ent  anijies,  how  utterly  unmeaning  to  the  hearers 
would  the  words  have  bi-en  I  .\nd  in  these  cases, 
the  expressions,  being  unintelligible,  startling,  and 
bewildering,  would  have  been  such  as  tended  to 
unfit  the  Sacred  Narrative  for  its  place  in  the 
providential  dispensation  of  the  world." — pp. 
131-9. 

Ther*  was  indeed  one  thing  which  it  was  im- 
I  "  t,.  know — the  fact  of  creation,  and 

'  and   unity   of  the  Creator — and 

'  I  ly  reve.iled,and  to  that  no  contradic- 

I  t  In  ntiture  ;  for  that,  as  we  have  seen, 

►  0  in  Us  ri(>e«t  maturity,  leaves  room — 

►'  'i"f.    with    the   silent   but    upwardly- 

<'  K     t.f   r\  !,.  Cltlll.,!! 

'^o,  that  the  imagined 
<'         .  ,  lure  and  science  arose 

W  gnat  MfeUttte  only  from  divinca  atickling  too 


much  for  a  received  interpretation,  that  having 
been  previously  moulded  by  the  erroncuus  state  of 
physical  l^        '    ' 

"  The  t  iiich  any  generation  puts  upon 

the  phra.st  .^  ..,  ....piure,  de|iends,  more  than  is 
at  first  sight  supposed,  upon  llie  received  philoso- 
phy of  the  time.  Hence,  while  men  imagine  that 
they  are  contending  fur  revelation,  they  are,  in  fact, 
contending  fur  their  own  interpretation  of  revela- 
iten,  unconsciously  adapted  to  what  they  believe 
to  be  rationally  probable.  And  the  new  interpre- 
tation, which  the  new  philosophy  requires,  and 
which  appears  to  the  older  school  to  be  a  fulal  vio- 
lence done  tu  the  authority  of  religion,  is  accepted 
by  their  successors  without  the  dangerous  results 
which  were  apprehended.  When  the  language  uf 
Scripture,  invested  with  its  new  meaning,  has 
become  familiar  tu  men,  it  is  found  that  the  ideas 
which  it  calls  up,  are  quite  as  reconcilable  as  the 
former  ones  were,  with  the  soundest  religious 
views  ;  and  the  world  then  looks  hack  with  surprise 
at  the  error  of  those  who  thought  that  the  e>seiice 
of  revelation  was  involved  in  their  own  arbitrary 
version  of  some  collateral  circumstance.  At  tho 
present  day  we  can  hardly  conceive  how  reasona- 
ble men  should  have  imagined  that  rclisious  reflec- 
tions on  the  stability  of  the  earth,  and  the  beauty 
and  use  of  the  luminaries  which  revolve  round  it, 
would  1)6  interfered  with  by  its  being  acknowl- 
edged that  this  rest  and  motion  are  apparent 
onlv." — pp.  6,  7. 

The  last  remark  of  the  learned  professor  to 
which  we  shall  allude,  is  his  observation  on  the 
danger  and  impropriety  of  endeavoring  to  rest  the 
authenticity  of  S<tripture  on  its  consistency  with 
natural  science.  In  so  doing,  divines  niMiessarily 
embark  the  credit  of  the  Sacred  Writings  on  some 
hypothesis  of  natural  philosophy,  which  in  the 
end  may  turn  out  untcnalile,  anil  in  sinking,  may 
draw  down  the  cause  perilled  upon  it.    Therefore, 

"  If  any  one  were  to  suggest  that  the  nebular 
hypothesis  countenances  the  Scripture  history  of 
the  formation  of  this  system,  by  showing  how  the 
luminous  matter  of  the  sun  mieht  exist  previous 
to  the  sun  itsi'lf,  we  should  act  wisely  in  rejecting 
such  an  attempt  to  weave  together  these  two  het- 
erogeneous threads; — the  one  a  part  of  a  provi- 
dential s<rhemc,  the  other  a  fragment  of  physical 
speculation." — p.  134. 

"The  lesson  which  our  author  thus  reads  to 
divines  is  fortified  by  a  reference  to  various  Chris- 
tian writers,  and  a  discussion  of  the  case  of  Gali- 
leo, on  which  our  limits  forbid  our  entering.  We 
cannot,  however,  resist  quoting  ihe  following  pas- 
sage from  Kepler,  which  Dr.  Whewell  refers  to 
as  a  specimen  of  the  suitable  temper  of  the  Chris- 
tian philosopher  in  regard  to  such  questions  : — 

"  1  l>csccch  my  reader  that,  not  unmindful  of 
the  Divine  goodness  bestowed  upon  man,  he  do 
with  me  pniisc  and  citlehrate  the  wisdom  of  tho 
Creator,  which  1  open  to  him  frimi  a  more  inward 
explication  of  the  form  of  the  world,  from  a  search- 
ing of  causes,  from  a  detection  of  the  errors  of 
vision  ;  and  that  thus,  not  only  in  the  firmness  and 
stability  of  the  earth  may  we  |.erccivc  with  grati- 
tude the  preservation  of  all  living  things  in  nature 
as  the  gift  of  Cod  :  hut  also  that  in  its  motion,  so 
rectmdite,  so  admirable,  wi^  may  acknowledge  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator.  But  whoever  is  too  dull 
to  receive  this  science,  or  too  weak  to  believe  the 
Co])crnican  system  w  ilhoiil  harm  to  his  piety,  him, 
I  say,  I  advise  that,  leaving  the  school  of  astron- 
omy, and  condemning,  if  so  he  please,  any  doo- 


"romance   or   LONDON." 


'  ■-  own  path, 
li   Iho  uiii 
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Irines  of  the  philntnphcni,  hf  c-ii" 

and  dcaist  from  Ihm  waiidr: 

versH  ;  and  thut,  liliiiij  up  li!  ,  >. -    ...... 

which  ahine  ho  ciin  m-v,  hu  pour  I. 

his  own  hrart   in  worship  of  Oi..; 

l»in(j  cerlain  ihal  ho  jfives  no  Ium  womhip  to  Uod 

than  the  astronomer,  to  whom  God  has  given  lo 

see  more  clearly  with  his  inward  oycs,  and  who 

froin  what  hd  h.is  himself  discovered,  both  can  and 

will  clorify  (J, id. "—p.  145. 

We  may  |,.;,r„,  from  conlrastin?  the  fine  spirit 
which  breaih.'s  in  these  words  of  the  sincere  and 
pious  Kepler,  with  the  opposite  temper  which 
some  other  |>hilos.iphers  have  displayed  in  llicir 
researches,  that  there  are  two  ways 'of  stndyinir 
the  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  Wo  have 
too  olton  seen  those  who  havo  enpajjcd  in  that 
study,  in  order  to  build  up  some  novel  theory,  and 
to  gam  the  reputation  of  arduous  and  original 
thinkers,  and  who  contemplate  with  self-satisfied 
prido  the  structure  which  they  havo  reared  But 
these,  while  they  investigate  nature,  are  not  ador- 
ing its  Author,  hut  themselves,  and  their  own  skill 
and  research  ;  they  go  into  the  temple  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  they  are  so  proud  of  unfolding  its 
elaborate  carvings,  and  deciphering  its  hieroglyph- 
ics, th.it  they  forget  to  worship  and  love  the  Lord 
of  the  Icmple;  and  the  incense  which  they  offer 
IS  to  their  own  vanity,  or  to  the  wisdom  ot'  their 
species. 

There  is  another-  way  of  studying  nature— not 
presumptuous,  and  yet  exciting,  pursued  with  less 
seK-coinplacency,  but  more  delight.  The  firm  be- 
liever in  revelation  examines  the  results  of  scien- 
tific inquiry,  or  himself  "opens  the  more  inward 
explication  of  the  form  of  the  world"  as  food  for 
the  reverence  he  would  feci  for  his  Father  in 
Heaven.  Jle  is  satisfied  with  the  divine  word,  and 
reposing  on  the  promises  therein  contained,  he  is 
ptelul  and  happy.  How  can  he  better  show  his 
gratitude  than  by  examining  the  wonders  of  the 
omnipotent  hand,  which,  to  make  a  dwelling-place 

laughing  fields,  and  rejoicing  rivers,  the  ever- 
•tiilling  and  many-colored  canopy  of  the  sky  '  He 
may  meet  with  wonders  he  cannot  fathom,  and 
seeming  contradictions  which  he  cannot  reconcile 
but  he  looks  at  the^se  as  a  child  regarding  some 
ma^erpiece  o(  his  father's  skill,  his  uncertainty 
meeting  away  into  reverence,  his  perplexity  swal- 
lowed up  ,n  admiration.  He  has  a  patient^  confi- 
dence  that  al    ,s  right  and  reconcil.il.le,  and  that 

ho  wall:  ^l'"'  '""""'"■  '''  '"'^•-  Meanwhile,  as 
he  walks  abroad  m  a  world  which,  to  his  cultivated 

ab^;,    hf"'"^  ."■'"'  ''■"'"'""•  '■'■"™  "'«  "'"fV  host 
regularity   making  music  to  their  Maker's  praise 
d"*n  to  ihe  smallest  flower  and  insect  on  whuTh 

rtllT  .  ''"«-*'^"'''  »<=^^  development  of  compli- 
ca  ed  structure  which  he  witnesses-each  ma  - 
Tellously  «,„,.„  ,,,  «.,,i^h  he  unravels-cach 
chirr- /'"■''  S'"""^    mechanism   or  strange 

^om  o  f  Tr  ''^""''  '""^^''  «"''J-'  f"'  '-"'"Me 
adoration,  and  lor  genuine  gladness  of  heart  To 
borrow  ,he  idea  of  the  Christian  poet,  all  the  works 

ioy   "mJf'.i  "'""^''  r**  "^y  *'"■  ■''■"ile'^of 

WheunU- "  '■'"'^'^^••'^'l  '"  follow  the  train  of  Dr. 
Whe«cll  8  reasoning,  and  to  connect  some  of  the 
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f  ih#*  cog#»ncy 
■he 
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and  neither  bulky  nor  expensive  volume. 


TUC  DUKE. 

Next,  with  loose  rein  and  carelexs  canter,  view 
Our  man  of  men.  the  J'rinro  of  WalcrlcH.  • 
O'er  the  firm  brow,  the  hat  as  firmly  prcst, 
1  he  firm  shape  rigid  in  Ihe  button 'd  vest  • 
Within— the  iron,  which  the  fire  has  proved, 
And  the  close  Snarta  of  a  mind  unmoved  ! 
Not  his  the  wealth  to  some  large  natures  lent 
nivinely  lavish,  even  wh.re  mis.«pcnl, 
Ihat  liberal  sunshine  of  exuberant  soul, 
1  bought,  sense,  affection,  warming  up  the  whole  : 
t  he  heat  and  affluence  of  a  genial  power 
Rank  in  the  weed  as  vivid  in  the  flower,  ' 
Ilusird  at  command  his  veriest  passions  halt 
iJrill  d  IS  each  virtue,  disciplined  each  fault  • 
Warm  if  his  blood— he  reasons  while  he  glows 
Admits  the  pleasure— ne'er  the  fi.lly  knows  •     ' 
If  for  our  Mars  his  snare  had  Vulcan  set 
He  had  won  the  Venus,  but  escaped  the  net  • 
Ills  eye  ne'er  wrong,  if  circnmscribcd  the  sight. 
\V  iden  the  prospect,  and  it  ne'er  is  right 
Seen  through  the  telescope  of  habit  still, 
.States  seem  a  camp,  an<l  all  the  world— a  drill  • 

Yet  oh,  how  few  his  faults,  how  pure  his  mind, 
Heside  hi.s  fellow  conquerors  of  mankind  ; 
How  knightly  seems  the  iron  image,  shown 

;!-^'^' V  '"",""*^'''''  '""'''•  "f  !"««  .Vapoleon's  throne  ' 
Lold  If  his  lips,  no  (.mile  of  fraud  they  wear 
htern  if  his  heart,  still  "  Man  "  is  graven  there  : 
INo  guile— no  crime  his  step  to  greame.ss  made. 
Wo  freedom  trampled,  and  no  trust  betrav'd  ■ 
The  eternal  "  I  "  was  not  his  law— he  rose 
Without  one  an  lh.-it  honor  might  oppose. 
And  leaves  a  human,  if  a  hero's  name. 
To  curb  ambition,  while  it  lights  to  fame. 

LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL. 


Next  cool,  and  all  unconscious  of  reproach 
Tomes  the  calm  "  Johnny  who  upset  the  coach  " 
•  low  formed  to  lead,  if  not  too  proud  to  please.— 
His  fame  would  fire  you,  but  his  manners  freeze 
Ijike  or  dislike,  he  does  not  care  a  jot  ; 
Ho  wants  your  vote,  but  your  affection  not. 
Yet  human  hearts  need  sun,  as  well  as  oats,— 
so  cold  a  climate  plays  the  deuce  with  votes. 
And  while  his  doctrines  ripen  day  by  day, 
His  frost-nipp'd  party  pines  itself  away  ;' 
From  the  starved  wretch  its  own  loved  ciii'ld  we  steal 
And  "  i  ree  Trade"  chirra|is  on  the  lap  of  Peel  '— 
llut  see  our  statesman  when  the  steam  is  on, 
^Ud  languid  Johnny  glows  to  glorious  John  • 
When  Hampden's  thought  by  Falkland's  muses 

drest. 
Lights  the  pale  check,  and  swells  the  generous, 
breast, 

^^*'^"    "souF-'    ''^^  expands   the    quickening. 

And  foremost  in  the  race  the  wheels  of  genius  roU'! 
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irties,  pmseascd 
.  liave  been  try- 
.....Us.  The  arpu- 
'  cast  discredit  upon 
irnt  from  the  follow- 
iioted  by  Dr.  Chalmers  from  one  of 
on  the  subject.  "  Take,"  say  the 
I'd  to,  "  an  extraordinary  example. 
\ty  years  of  ape,  by  hook  or  by  crook 
savc<l  X"500.  We  know  such  a  case.  The 
the  ptapue  of  his  life.  It  would  be  a 
him  out  of  it,  except  that  he 
t  a  p(>o<l  deal  at  the  loss.  Could 
It.  II''  ui'uKI  be  both  a  happier  and  a  lict- 
To  bepin  with,  it  is  a  puilty  possession, 
r  ,..  ■'.•.ifitaincd  by  a  distant  t'nion  ;  his 
are  .ill  but  forbidden  his  cot- 
-  it  in  secret.  It  was  lent  at  five 
per  cent,  to  a  gentleman  engaped  in  the  expensive 
mmn^emrnt  of  overbuildinp  himself.  The  penlle- 
m  '    and  repaid  the  loan.     So  there  was 

th  ''inp  almut  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening 

looknip  fur  some  needy  yet  trustworthy  person  lo 
give  him  five  per  cent,  or  four-and-a-half,  or  four. 
At  last  he  was  forced  lo  put  it  in  the  funds,  where 
it  now  lies ;  hut  lx'f')re  he  did  this,  he  had  offered 
it  to  a  neiphbor,  whose  death  might  have  cost  him 
eTery  farlhinp,  but  who  was  honest  enough  to 
declme  it  on  that  account.  He  wishes  lo  take  a 
■mall  farm,  Kuited  to  his  capital,  but  cannot  hear 
of  one.  If,  however,  he  were  so  fortunate,  it  is 
evident  what  would  soon  become  of  a  farmer  who, 
up  to  the  age  of  sixty,  had  never  occupied  an  acre 
of  land,  never  owned  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  a  single 
agricultural  implement,  except  his  spade,  his  hoe, 
and  his  pick-axe.  A  bad  farmer,  of  course  he 
would  also  be  a  bad  emigrant.  This  jCSOO,  then, 
is  a  burden  of  which  the  owner  will  only  be  re- 
lieved when  he  throws  it  on  the  ground.  When 
be  dies,  his  r'  ■' '-  ■  thout  cstile,  occupation,  or 
husbandry,  u  r  it,  not  in  dixsipalion,  but 

in  the  mere  ...^....-r^  and  incontinence  of  in- 
grained poTCTty. 

••  A  dotne'*tIr  servniit.  nt  the  age  of  fifty-five  nr 
sixty,  f  Mcof  further  sc! 

or,  wh.i'  :iie  thing,  that  pi 

prefer  younger  kervania.  •:>lio  has  saved  X'bU. 
Very  creditable  in  her,  of  course,  and  very  stingy 
she  must  have  been  to  her  nephews  and  nieces  to 
do   so  much.     But  what  is  she   to  do  with    her 


£' 


In 
f' 

at' 


r«-' 


I  make  up  her  mind  to  part  with 

It  is  a  very  pardotiable  tenacity 

'-  Ti  doing  so — she  could  pur- 

a  we<rk.     This  is  a  shil- 

■•'■■''"■■   lOer  lodging  and 

she  is  looking 

-■•es  on  it,  and  it 

■way.     All  her  relations  are  in  the  labor- 

elsM      There  is   not  one   of  ihem  who,  in 

lal,  or  in  the  hope  of  its 

•  s  fiome«'ic  asylum  where 

Such   a  sum 

lO  to  the  end  of 


her  days  serosa  the  Channel,  and  quite  set  up  her 
pnnint  brother  and  nephews.  It  would  be  s 
mine  of  agricultural  wealth.  On  this  side  the 
Channel  it  would  )>e  a  snowball  in  the  sun." 

Now,  though  wo  can  hardly  eomeivo  a  person 
setting  himself  s<*rinuHlv  to  prove  that  the  habit  of 
savingought  to  )•  'cd  among  the  working- 

classes,  still  it  that  the  effect  of  sucK 

clever  and  witty  p  ir  ifrr^iplis  as  the  above,  is  to 
spre.id   the  idea,  thru  in  Kngland  it  is  useless  for 

' the  humbler  ranks  of  life  lo  save  money. 

the   sentiments   which   the   writer  ex- 

Ixi' >     general    among   the    classes 

i^idering,  what  would  he  the 
I  r  would  say  to  himself,  "  By 

working  hard,  and  living  frugally,  as  I  am  doing 
now,  I  should  be  able,  by  the  time  I  am  sixty 
years  of  age,  to  have  X'500  of  my  own.  But  what 
will  be  the  use  of  itt  In  this  country  there  is  no 
wav  of  safely  and  profitably  investing  so  small  a 
surii  as  jC500.  In  all  probability  1  could  not  obtain 
a  farm  suited  to  such  a  capital  ;  and  even  if  I 
could,  what  sort  of  a  fanner  should  /make,  who 
never  owned  in  acre  of  land  1  There  is  the  same 
ohjeeiion  to  my  emigrating.  In  short,  I  should  be 
obliged  lo  lend  the  money  privately  ;  and  then  I 
should  be  in  a  continual  state  of  alaritr  lesl  I  should 
lose  it.  In  France  I  could  have  found  many  ways 
of  turning  it  to  account,  but  here  it  would  he  the 
plague  of  my  life  ;  and  when  I  was  dead,  all  my 
relations  would  scramble  for  it  over  my  corpse.  It 
is  best,  therefore,  not  to  save  at  all,  lo  spend  as  1 
po,  trusting  to  chance  and  the  Vnion  for  my  old 
age."  In  a  similar  manner  the  domestic  servant 
would  reason.  "  I  am  in  a  fair  way,"  she  would 
say,  "  to  have  £80  of  savings  when  I  give  up 
service.  But  what  is  £80 '  If  I  were  to  part 
with  the  money,  I  might  obtain  three  shillings  a 
week  for  it  allthe  rest  of  my  life  ;  but  how  could 
I  live  upon  that'  I  h.ave  no  relations  who  could 
give  me  bed  and  board  in  exchanpe  for  my  jC80. 
What  a  pity  I  was  not  born  in  France,  where, 
they  tell  me,  £80  would  secure  me  the  title  of 
Madame,  and  be  quite  a  little  fortune.  Well,  I 
shall  pive  up  saving  :  and  when  my  nephew  .lack 
comes  to  borrow  other  two  sovereigns,  i  ^hall  just 
let  him  have  them,  though  I  know,  good-hearted 
fellow,  he  spent  the  last  two  I  gave  him  at  Green- 
wich fair." 

Of  course  such  a  pemici(ms  way  of  thinking  is 
not  likely  ever  to  he  iimfiKsed  in  the  broad  terms 
we  have  supposed.  \Vhatevcr  be  the  cnnilvrt  of 
the  working-classes  in  the  matter,  it  will  lake  a 
iTini  iIiTiI  iif  :irguing  to  convince  them  that  iho 
is  a  bad  thing.  The  habit  is  so 
V  the  universal  experienee  of  man- 
kind, and  IS  so  rooled  in  the  heller  parts  of  our 
nature,  that  it  can  fall  into  disrepute  only  in  a  very 
deteriorated  condition  of  society.  The  question, 
therefore,  whclhcr  it  he.  advantageous  for  iho 
working-classes  of  p'ngland  to  save  11  lit 

he  safely  treated   as  a  mere  scientili'  'ii 

with  wdich  the  economists  were  anm-  '  ;  in.  ui- 
sclves,  were  it  not  that  experii'nce  hhows  that 
there  is  not  a  more  effectual  way  of  perpetuating 
vicious  prncliees  in  sficiety,  than  by  piving  ihem 
ill.-  ..1,.  Ill  r  i.r  :i  ilii  iirv.  .^o  infallible  is  the  con- 
ulatiiin  and  practice,  that  if 
-  of  Kngland  were  lo  pay  s 
staff  of  lecturers  to  go  about  disseminating  the 
notion,  that  it  is  useless  for  the  humbler  classes  to 
become  capitalists,  wo  are  confident  the  result 
would  be  an  immense  increase  of  the  number  of 
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g^llnns  nf  Bpiriu  drunk  within   tha  year.     It 

ihorcfiiro  incumbi'iit  mi  kouiiJ  fcnnimiint^  iml   ■ 

Buflcr  supIi  a  notion,  liowt'ver  ;il' 

go  abroail,  without  HciKlin:;  out  . 

it ;  and  thin  in  whnt  Dr.  Chalmers  lirui  Uuiic  iii  liiu 

artiHe  on  Savini;)*'  HniikH. 

ThoRroat  falliicy,  !,  '  •' 

thoKO  who  woiihl   (• 
savini;  ntnoni;  thn  hii. ......  .   .  ....^:.. ..,  >..,  ......   ....  , 

talk   as  if  iho   only  use  of  money  wnre  to  make 
moro  money.     Thoro  is  a  limit,  ihcy  nay.  '"  ''" 
increane  of  capital  in  a  country  ;  mori'  nion. 
be  saved  hy  a  nation  than  it  can  find  vinpl.^ 
for.       Small    capilali.st."!,    especially,     have     liiile 
chance  of  being  able  to  find  a  profitable  investment 
for  their  money.     Kxcepl  in   limes  of  inordinate 
speculation,  as,    for  instance,    during    a   railway 
mania,  there  is  scarcely  ever  an  opportunity  for  a 
man  with   hut  a  small  sum  nf  money  by  fiim  to 
make   a   luckv  hit.     While   the  nabob   with    his 
jeaO,0()0  or  i;3(»,()(IO  can  find  ways  of  employing 
his  money  vihich  "uill  vield   him  a  good  inlerrsi 
the   thrifty   laborer  or  artisan   with   his  £'iO(t  . 
X'3I)()  will  in  most  cases  he   obliged  to  remain  a 
laborer  or  artisan  all  his  life,  because  he  can  find 
no  way  nf  turning  his  little  capital  to  account. 

In  answer  to  this.  Dr.  Chalmers,  admitting  in 
the  fullest  manner  the  doctrine  of  the  limited  in- 
crea.so  of  capital,  observes,  "  Our  purpose  in  these 
accumulations  is  not  that  the  poor  man  should 
thereby  .acquire  something  to  trade  with.  Ours  is 
a  homelier  aim  ;  and,  to  express  it  in  homely 
language,  it  is  simply  that  he  sliould  lay  by  for  an 
evil  day — for  old  atje,  which  is  the  winter  of  life, 
or  for  tlios(^  mishaps  and  sicknesses  which  might 
bo  termed  its  days,  of  foul  weather.  Our  chief 
anxiety  and  aim  is,  not  to  effectuate  the  movement 
of  laborers  and  their  families  from  the  grade  of 
sooiely  in  which  they  are  now  placed  to  the  one 
above  it,  but  to  elevate  and  improve  their  condition 
u  laborers — to  rais<!,  in  fart,  the  whole  platform 
of  humble  life  above  the  mire  of  its  present  degra- 
dation, so  that  there  shall  be  no  sunken  stories, 
inhabited  at  least  by  human  beings,  in  our  social 
edifice — a  change  which  could,  wo  believe,  be 
accomplished  wiihoiil  derangement  or  disturbance 
to  those  who  occupy  the  upper  apartments  of  the 
building,  and  without  injury  to  the  gracefulness  or 
beauty  of  its  higher  elevations.  Such  being  our 
main  object,  it  is  not  profit  at  all  that  we  should 
•eok  after ;  and  would  vastly  rather  that  each  de- 
positor's little  slock  were  kept  in  its  place  of 
safety,  than  put  to  hazard  by  the  laying  of  it  out 
on  any  speculation,  however  tempting.  We  even 
do  not  mind  very  particularly  what  the  amount  of 
interest  is  which  the  hank  allows  upon  it,  inso- 
niiich  that  wo  should  make  no  effort  to  raise  the 
interest  almvo  the  centage  which  is  currently 
given.  The  principal  design  of  the  institution,  and 
all  its  most  valuable  purposes,  are  sened,  if^  the 
money  withheld  from  vicious  or  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure at  one  period  of  life,  is  in  restirve  for 
needful  subsistence  or  additional  comfort  at  another 
period — even  though  during  the  latter  period  it 
should  melt  away  like  a  snowball  in  the  sun,  and 
the  last  fragment  or  farthing  of  it  should  disapirear 
with  the  final  payment  for  the  burial  of  him  of 
whom  it  could  ho  said  at  the  termination  of  his 
honorable  career,  that  his  own  hands  ministered 
throughout  to  his  own  necessities,  and  to  those 
who  were  with  him." 

But  besides  this  obvious  use  of  the  poor  man's 
little  accumulations  in  the  Savings'  Bank  being  a. 
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in  wrelchud  dipt lulence  on  the  allowaiiwis  uf  « 
poors'-house.  The  peculiar  misery,"  he  says, 
"  of  such  a  condition  is,  that,  to  eke  out  a  bare 
siibsistciKre,  the  operatives  are  tempted  to  over- 
work, in  order   to  c  ■   •    ■■'.  by  the   amount  of 

their  work,  for  tbr  .  ..l' their  wages.   This 

u..   l.iiM   frequenll)     -•  "■'    '•'•    ' '•'•<    in 

,  where,  in  tlie^-  .len 

and   sunken  v.ij.  ,  '    s   to 

keep  the  loom  ctmstanilv  agoing,  so  that  it  never 
lay  idle  all  the  four-and-twenty  hours — the  man 
and  wife  sometimes  taking  their  turns,  and  sharing 
the  day's  and  night's  work  between  them.  Now, 
mark  the  effect  of  this  dire  and  frantic  necessity, 
and  the  sort  of  wretched  cros«-purpo«e  in  which  it 
landed  the  unhappy  parties,  insomuch  that  the  only 
rt'Kult  of  this  their  strenuous  and  excessive  labor, 
was  botJi  to  prolong  and  to  aggravate  the  mischief 
against  which  they  were  struggling  with  all  their 
might,  sorely  hut  inelfectually — seeing  that  the 
woful  predicament  into  which  they  are  hrouphi,  is 
caused  by  the  very  glut  which  they  arc  doing  their 
uttermost  to  feed  and  to  perpetuate."  They  would 
be  seniling  more  cloth  than  usual  into  the  market, 
at  the  very  time  when  there  was  too  much  in  it 
already.  "  Now,"  says  Dr.  C^halmers,  "  the  best, 
the  oidy  extrication  from  such  a  calamity  we  can 
think  of,  were  a  little  stock  in  the  hands  of  labor- 
ers, who  could  therefore,  on  the  resources  which 
themselves  had  accumulated  in  good  times,  live  for 
a  season  without  latmr,  or  at  lea.st  without  that 
grievously-excessive  labor  by  which  the  weary  in- 
terval of  depression  is  so  indefinitely  lengthened 
out.  It  is  thus  that  the  periml  of  bad  times  might 
be  incnlculably  abridged,  with  a  consumption 
quickened  by  low  prices,  and  a  production  lessened 
hy  the  voluntary  abstinence  of  workmen,  w  ho  conld 
thus  afford  to  relax  or  intermit  their  toils  on  every 
occasion  of  miserably  low  wages — till,  on  the 
happy  conjunction  of  rising  markets  with  cleared 
and  empty  warehouses,  their  work  came  to  be 
eagerly  sought  aficr  by  competing  ■■  -  '  -  nnd 
its  remuneration  again  ascended  till  .  or 

better   still    if  it   overpassed,    the    ?i..... uom 

which  it  had  fallen." 

In  order  to  make  plain  the  power  of  savings' 
banks  to  rlrvale  the  wages  of  labor.  Dr.  Chalmers 
has  recourse  to  another  Scottish  illustration,  drawn 
from  "  the  scene  which  is  exhibited  on  the  autumn 
mornings  in  the  Grass-market  of  I'.dinburgh.  where 
shearers  are  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  be  hired 
for  the  work  of  the  harvest.  Let  us  just  imagine," 
ho  says,  "  that  each  of  these  candidates  for  em- 
ployment had  a  five-pound  note  in  his  pocket  ;  or 
that,  instead  of  living  fmm  hand  to  mouth,  and 
tieing  dep«Mident  on  a  ma.ster  for  his  next  meal,  he 
had  the  means  within  hims<<lf  for  the  comfortable 
subsistence  of  the  next  month  or  the  next  quarter 
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c.ic  h  I,;.  ■!■  :  ..1  hi-  iivo-ponnd  note,  were  e»entu- 
ally  lo  r  ui'  iln-  »  ;i^'i  s  of  each  by  a  6d.  per  day — 
•  good  interest  out  of  doors  for  their  accumulated 
treasure,  and  an  abundant  comiH'nsation  for  the 
•inallness  of  the  interest  allowed  by  the  bank,  or 
of  the  intert'M  wiihin  doors.  IjCt  our  people  only 
'  ■'  relieve  them  of  the  appre- 

:i  refused  the  work  they  are 
f  ■  ;  !  r,  ihi  V  will  not  on  that  account,  for  a 
j;.  1 1  111  my  days  at  least,  po  supperless  to  bed,  and 
this  would  powerfully  turn  the  balance  in  their 
favor.  It  is  true,"  he  continues,  "  that  we  can 
look  for  no  cencral  or  sensible  rise  of  wajjes  from 
the  operaluin  of  this  caiisi',  till  savings'  banks  have 
been  greatly  more  mnlliplied,  and  the  habit  of 
aavinp  has  been  carried  to  a  frreater  extent  among 
the  people.  But  why  not  make  a  right  beginning 
in  the  matter  ;  or  rather,  as  the  beginning  has  been 
already  made,  why  not  persevere  and  move  on  in 
the  right  direction  ?"  Besides,  it  is  not  altogether 
true  that  the  dc>|>ositor  in  the  .Savings'  Bank  would 
have  to  wait  till  the  habit  of  saving  became  general 
among  his  fellow-laborers,  before  he  rea[)ed  the 
benefit  of  his  own  friigalily  in  the  shape  of  higher 
wages.  The  difference  of  the  amount  of  wages 
^ven  to  one  workman,  and  that  given  to  another, 
la  generally  determined  by  the  sujKiriorily  of  skill 
or  character  possi-sscd  by  one  of  the  workmen  over 
the  other.  Kn  eminent  Spitalfields  silk  manufac- 
turer told  Dr.  Chalmers  that  "  he  made  more  of 
those  well-condiiioncd  and  well-conducted  work- 
men to  whom  he  gave  two  guineas  a  week,  than 
he  made  of  those  inisthriven,  recklejis,  and  dissi- 
pated characters  to  whom  he  gave  half  a  guinea." 
Now,  the  circunwlance  of  a  workman  iKMng  a  de- 
positor in  a  savings'  bank,  would  operate!  as  a  sort 
of  certificate  of  character.  It  would  bo  "  the 
guarantiee  of  a  sobriety  and  a  moral  superiority, 
which  would  make  him  all  the  more  valuable 
to  his  employer  ;  qu.alilie»  lhi?.se  which  are  worthy 
of  a  price,  and  for  which  he  often  will  bo  paid 
•ocordingly." 

Farther  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  Savings'- 
Bank  deposits  in  raising  wages,  the  doctor  con- 
trasts it  with  the  <ippo8itc  influence  of  debts. 
"  We  hav.'  -.1,"  he  says,  "  of  an  oppres- 

•ive  and  w  master,  under  the  infamous 

truck  syatem,  \i  1  his  servants  to  expend 

beyond  their  w;i  might  become  the  dic- 
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THE   rOET  S   MISSION. 

Weavino  light  fancies,  lay  a  youthful  poet, 

Idly  extended  on  the  sunny  grass, 
I^aatcning  unto  the  brook  that  ran  behiw  it. 

Watching  tiie  cloudlets  o'ur  the  blue  sky  paas. 

Sleep  fell  upon  him,  and  a  low  voice  Mealing, 
Breathed  his  own  songs — vaguu  dreams,  ideal 
woes ; 

Until  in  nobler  strain  the  music  pealing, 
Diviner  far  the  god-like  song  uprose. 

"  Is  this,"  it  said,  "  the  heaven-born  poet's  mission, 
Ingloriously  to  dream  away  the  hours  ? 

Forgetful  of  his  spirit's  home  Klysian, 

'lo   taint   ils   freshness,    grovelling   in    earth *a 
bowers  ? 

Behold  the  glorious  work  becomes  the  poet ! 

To  scatter  wide  the  lijiht  his  soul  within  ; 
To  lif\  his  voice  for  truth,  that  men  may  know  it ; 

Unto  the  pure  and  good  all  hearts  to  win  : 

To  be,  as  was  of  old,  the  pocl-preacher. 

And   Orpheus-like  to  strive  'gainst  might  and 
wrong  ; 

In  his  own  life  becoming  a  mute  le.icher  ; 

Cheering  the  weak  and  suffering  by  his  song." 

The  strain  died  faint  away  in  distance  slowly  ; 

The  poet  rose — a  dreamer  now  no  more  ; 
And  boldly  entered  on  his  course  most  holy, 

To  linger  not,  nor  cease,  till  life  be  o'er. 

Chambers'  Journal. 


Colossal  Mani'factoring  Estarlibhment.— 
There  is  now  in  full  operation  at  St.  Petersburg 
perhaps  the  most  extraordinary,  as  well  as  gigantic, 
commercial  establishment  which  can  be  found  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  ancient  or  modern. 
Messrs.  F.astwick  and  Harrison,  the  famous  hico- 
molive  engine  and  boiler  makers  of  Philadelphia, 
having  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  groat  contracts 
for  the  construction  of  the  locomotive  requirements 
for  the  system  of  railroads  about  to  be  carried  out 
in  Russia,  have  lorated  themselves  there — built  a 
manufactory  of  immense  extent,  in  which  35«0mcn 
are  constantly  employed,  and  in  the  conducting  of 
which  there  arc  some  curious  features.  To  keep 
order  among  such  a  congregation — exceeding  the 
whole  population  of  a  good-sized  town,  and  con- 
sisting of  Knglish,  American,  Scotch,  Irish,  Ger- 
man, and  liussian — a  company  of  sohliirs  is  kept 
on  duty  at  the  works,  and  a  perfect  police  force, 
whose  duties  arc  confined  to  (he  establishment. 
Refractory  men  of  every  nation  are  discharged  for 
irregular  conduct,  excepting  Russians,  and  these 
arc,  fur  the  slightest  offence,  iiiiinediately  tied  up 
to  the  triangles,  soundly  flogged,  and  sent  again  to 
their  work.  It  is  but  justice  to  Messrs.  Kastwick 
and  Harrison  to  say,  that  they  have  plrongly  ap- 
pealed against  this  treatment,  so  peculiar  to  this 
semi-barbarous  nation,  but  without  cfTecl.  The 
plan  of  paying  this  enormous  multitude  is  inge- 
nious:  on  being  engaged,  the  man's  name  is,  we 
believe,  not  even  asked,  but  he  is  presented  with  a 
medal,  numl>crod ;  in  the  pay-house  arc  3S00 
wooden  boxes,  and  on  presenting  himscelf  on  Satur- 
day night  for  his  pay,  the  clerk  hamls  him  hia 
money,  takes  his  medal  as  a  receipt,  wliieh  is  drop- 
ped in  the  Imjx  of  iu  numlmr,  and  gives  him  another 
medal,  as  a  ]iledgc  of  engagement  for  the  following 
i  week. — Mtmng  Journal. 
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From  Chftmbera'  Edlnburifh  Juurnal. 
THE   OAUOKk's    HUN. 

I  suprosc  ihfro  arc  few  who  have  not  heard  of 
the  deiiiorulizatioii  and  oriiiies  produced  in  IrrlHiid 
by  illicit  dmiillutioii.  In  Ihu  present  day  Ihuro  arc 
compHrallvoly  few  disorders  from  ihm  cuuiic,  aa 
the  excise  laws  have  been  cunsiderahly  inodilied, 
•nd  the  appetite  fur  whisky  his  bi'coina  leas  iin- 
coniproini.iini;.  Some  years  ago,  however,  the 
people  ill  tlioKe  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
distilliii;;  of  npirils  was  carried  on  clandestinely, 
were  at  constant  war  with  the  otticers  of  excise, 
tnd  the  nio!<t  fearful  encounters  took  place  hctween 
them.  In  l)(inei;al,  where  I  rejiuied  with  my 
fsmdy,  we  saw  much  more  of  this  than  was  at  all 
pleasant,  and  on  one  occasion  were  accidentally 
involved  in  one  of  these  ever-occurrlni;  quarrels. 

It  was  a  very  beautiful  mornini;  in  June,  and  I 
WIS  prepariiii;  to  descend  to  the  breakfast  parlor, 
when  1  was  startled  on  hearini;  a  noise  at  the  gate 
in  front  of  the  dwelling.  I/ooking  out  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  I  observed  that  one  of  the 
domcslirs  was  rel'u!<in(;  admittance  to  a  decently 
dressed  man,  who  was  urgently  and  anxiously  try- 
ins  to  i;et  iiiln  my  premises.  Ilastcninf;  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  I  soon  learned 
that  the  suppliant  for  shelter  was  an  unfortunate 
excise  officer — or  "  ganger,"  as  ho  was  called  by 
the  country  people.  "  Oh,  for  mercy's  sake," 
cried  the  distracted  man,  "  let  me  into  your 
house ;  lock  mo  up  somewhere,  or  anywhere  ; 
hide  mo,  save  me,  or  I  am  a  dead  man  !"  I  did 
not  hesituie  to  bring  him  in,  and  making  him  sit 
down,  1  ofTered  him  refreshment,  as  he  appeared 
exhaustinl  and  faint.  I  begged  of  him  to  recover 
himself,  and  to  take  courage,  as  there  was  no 
danger.  At  this  mument  an  immense  crowd  of 
men  and  boys  surrounded  my  bouse  ;  and  one  of 
the  men  came  forward  to  the  door  and  demanded 
admission.  1  opened  the  window  to  inquire  what 
he  wanted.  Ho  replied,  "  You  have  got  the 
ganger  in  your  house,  sir,  and  we  must  have  him 
out — we  want  him."  "  What  do  you  want  him 
forT'  "  Oh,  your  reverence,  begging  your  hon- 
or's pardon,  that  °s  no  business  of  yours  to  meddle 
in  °,  wo  want  hini,  and  must  have  him."  "That 
may  be,  but  I  can't  allow  it :  he  is  under  my  roof; 
he  has  come  claiming  my  hospitality,  and  I  must 
and  will  give  him  shelter  and  protection."  "  Doc- 
tor, there  are  two  words  to  that  bargain.  You 
ought  to  have  asked  us  before  you  let  him  in. 
And  to  be  plain  with  you,  doctor,  we  really  re- 
spect you  very  much — you  are  an  honest,  good 
noiglibor,  and  mind  your  own  business ;  and  we 
would  make  the  man  soro  and  sorrv  that  would 
(jaro  to  touch  a  hair  of  your  head,  liut  you  must 
givrt  us  the  ganger.  To  be  at  a  word  with  you, 
doctor,  we  must  cither  tear  open  or  tear  down 
your  house,  or  get  him ;  for  get  bim  we  will  !" 

What  WHS  to  be  done  ?  I  could  do  nothing.  I 
had  no  gun  or  pistol  in  the  house.  "  So,"  says  I, 
"  boys,  you  must  and  will,  it  seems,  do  as  you 
like.  Hut  mind,  I  protest  against  what  you  are 
about  ;  but  since  you  must  have  your  own  way,  as 
you  are  Irishmen,  I  demand  fair  play  from  you. 
The  man  inside  had  ten  minules  law  of  you  when 
he  came  to  my  house  :  let  him  have  the  same  law 
still  :  let  him  not  bo  the  worso  of  the  shelter  I 
have  given  hiin.  Do  you  now  go  b.ick  to  the  hill 
yonder,  al  the  side  of  the  house,  and  I  will  let  him 
out  at  the  hall  di>or,  and  let  the  poor  fellow  have 
the  start,  giving  hiin  his  tea  minutes'  law." 


I  waa  in  hopes  that,  by  gaining  these  tea 
minules,  my  man,  who  was  young  and  healihy, 
would  bo  ablu  to  reach  the  river  Ix^nnsn,  which 
ran  deep  and  broad,  between  high  and  rocky 
banks,  alMiul  a  quarter  of  a  mile  oil'  in  front  of  the 
house,  and,  by  swimming  arri>«s,  that  he  would 
cirw.t  his  cscaix!  from  hi-  The  enemy 

outside  agreed  that   llie  ,  i»  *  fair  one; 

at  ;    .  ..imiseii  i.i  ;ii.i.i.'  by  it.     My  re- 

fu  iro  necessity  of  the  case,  con- 

seiiiiii  1. 1  1.  .1..    111.,  .ilicller.      I  •■  ' '  !nni  at  the 

hall  door  :   the    mob,  true  to  stood  un 

the  hill  about  two  hundred  yui: 

The  gauger  started  olT  like  s  deer,  and  as  a 
hunted  deer  he  ran  his  best.  He  cleared  the  first 
little  rivulet  in  excellent  style,  and  just  as  he  was 
rising  the  hilly  ridge  which  divided  the  smaller 
from  the  broader  stream,  his  pursuers  broke  loose 
like  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  chase.  The  hunts- 
men were  all  Highlandinen — tall,  loose,  active, 
young,  with  breath  and  sinew  strong  to  breast  a 
mountain  ;  men  who  many  a  time  and  oft,  o'er 
bog  and  brae,  had  run  from  the  gauger,  and  now 
Ihey  were  aflir  bim  with  fast  foot  and  full  cry. 
From  thu  hall  door  the  uliulo  course  of  the  hunt 
could  be  seen ;  they,  helter-skclicr  down  the 
lawn,  rushing  swift  and  wild  ;  he,  trudging  along, 
toiling  up  the  opposite  hill,  and  straining  every 
nerve  to  gain  the  top.  At  length  he  passed  the 
ridge,  and,  disappearing,  rushed  down  to  the  Len- 
nan.  Here,  out  of  breath,  and  no  time  to  strip  or 
hesitate,  he  took  the  water,  and  boldly  made  the 
plunge  into  the  foaming  river.  A  bad  svtimmer, 
out  of  breath,  encumbered  with  his  clothes,  the 
water  rushing  dark,  deep  and  rapid,  amid  sur- 
rounding rocks — the  poor  man  struggled,  and 
struggled  on  for  life  :  the  enemy  yelled  behind 
him,  whilst  a  watery  grave  seemed  to  encompass 
him  about.  Frightened  and  exhausted,  he  had 
well  nigh  sunk  forever — another  minute,  and  he 
had  been  a  drowned  man — when  his  pursuers 
coming  up,  two  or  three  of  the  boldest  and  best 
swimmers  rushed  into  the  river  and  saved  him. 

The  huntsmen  now  gathered  round  iheir  strick- 
en and  captive  deer.  They  rolled  the  p<ior  man 
about  until  they  got  the  water  he  had  swallowed 
out  of  his  stomach  ;  they  dried  bis  body  wiih 
their  long  frieze  coats ;  twenty  hands  w  ere  en- 
gaged in  rubbing  him  into  warmth.  They  did 
everything  which  humanity  could  suggest  to 
bring  bim  to  life.  Happily  our  friend  bad  not 
fallen  into  the  cruel  clutches  of  a  party  of  liock- 
iles,  who  are  more  careful  of  the  life  of  a  pig  than 
of  a  human  creature!  No;  the  Donegal  moun- 
taineers had  a  deed  to  do — but  not  a  deed  of 
death  ;  they  were  about  a  deliberate  work — but 
not  a  work  of  blood. 

The  moment  the  poor  gauger  was  restored  to 
life,  (and  in  order  to  contribute  to  and  hasten  his 
recovery,  an  ample  dose  of  tho  "  poieen"  he  had 
come  to  prosccule  was  poured  down  his  throat,) 
they  proceeded  to  tie  a  bandage  over  bis  eyes,  and 
mounting  him  on  a  pony,  off  they  set  with  their 
captive  to  the  mountains. 

Removing  bim  from  place  to  place,  durin^r  » 
whole  day,  through  glens  and  defiles — up  one 
mountain  and  down  anolher — at  length,  towards 
the  close  of  a  summer's  evening,  they  brought  him 
to  the  secluded  lake  of  Glen  Veagh.  Here  they 
embarked  him  in  a  curragh,  or  wicker  boat;  and 
after  rowing  bim  up  and  down  the  lake  for  some 
hours,  they  landed  him  on  a  little  island,  whers 
was  a  hut,  which  bad  often  served  as  a  shelter  to 


U  rUTA. 


the  fowler,  M  h«  walehad  his  >im  at  the  wild 

waicr-liinU  of  ih-   i-i"-    -— '  -till  oftpocr  la  ih* 
'•  Mill-liouae"    1.  I    putcen.     Hera 

«  1^  or  ri-M.  .1  111  llie  charge 

■      ■■■■:]r.^.   h.llv 
I    •   •:.    !■   .1    I.. I 


II.  \    I  will)  tlic   ^urc   vntur  ul  lliu  Ukc,  v\aia  liia 

III  In  drink  :   iiid  for  six  weeks  lie  was  lliua 

.  Ill  the  dark,  like  a  fat- 

:   his  straiific  captivity 

'  ■    ' -i  oiifi  mnrn- 

1     ;  ■      ^  •  ■led  him  to 

.  ...:  ,    . ..jj    aiid  down 

'  la  island.     They  then  brought  hitn  to 
I,  put  him  on  a  pony,  and  again,  for 
•  >f  a  day,  led  him  hither  and  thither, 
t  11  and  mountain,  till  towards  the  close 

of  iiii/ii'  '    wildered  but  now  liberated  (ranger 

finds  li::iL-'  :i  ..luiic  on  the  hieh  road  to  Letlerken- 
ny.  The  pour  man  returned  home  that  night  to 
liis  family,  who  had  pivcn  him  over,  weeks  ago, 
as  eiil.  '       '  '  iierica.    Yet  how 

duuif:  - ! — not  as  a  grim 

trho;  .a  li.-  u -.  ii  ,cd,fat,and  happy 

ii<;  man. 
"^     1    ii   "I'v         ....,.,  why  all  this  mad  pur- 
•  luger.  merely  to  fatten  him  and 

I  .  iin?  The  capture  waa  a  matter 
of  important  conse<]uence  to  the  mountaineers.  A 
lawless  deed  it  surely  was,  yet  almost  pardonable, 
seeing  that  the  result  might  have  produced  serious 
consequences  to  the  perpetrators  in  the  district. 
To  rcpres.1  ihc  sy.stem  of  illicit  distillation  in  Ire- 
land, amongst  other  enactments,  there  was  an  act 
passed  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  con- 
stitution as  to  the  common  principles  of  right  and 
intiiri- — a  law  punishini;  the  innocent  in  substilu- 
i.  I  ,  (■•T  the  guilty  I  This  law  made  the  lownland 
;ii  Clinch  the  tlill  was  found,  or  any  part  of  the 
jr  >  '  M  of  distillation  detected,  liable  to  pay  a 
)i<  ivy  fine,  to  be  levied  on  all  its  landholders. 
Tlie  coaaeqiMaee  of  this  act  (now  repealed)  was, 
that  tk«  wbole  north  of  Ireland  was  involved  in 
one  common  confiscation.  It  was  the  fiscal  tri- 
umph of  ihc  eatigers  and  informers  over  landlords 
'    '  Acting  on  this   anti-social  and 

11,   the  ganger  of  the   district  in 
:  .  I   rniniiniis  to  the  amount  of  jC7000 

apiii-i  ii«  -  M  Til  i.i.i  iiliiuLs.  These  informations 
w    '  '    I'lTrtard  at  the  approaching 

a  d,  as  no  doubt  they  would, 

II  iii-r  ruin  to  the  people. 
With  siieh  a  pr(is|iect  before  them,  and  in  the 

eircumntanres  mentioned,  the  plot  was  laid  for  the 
•eizure  ami  forcible  aliituction  of  the  revenue  ofTi- 
eer.  It  having  been  known  that,  some  time  pro- 
rnum  In  the  asaizea,  the  ganger  was  to  pass 
thrcMj);h  the  district  on  his  way  to  the  coast,  and  it 
b.-iiii'  »'v'.  kiHiwn  (hat  he  kept  those  informations 
ahdiu  h  -  jii  r^.in,  the  scheme  was  therefore  to 
wivliv  li  111  and  keep  him  prisoner,  in  safe  cuslo- 
Hv.  i.!i  "f  the  way  and  out  of  sight,  until  the 
awin'«  M.-r.'  oT»r.  Atid  well  and  effectually  the 
plnn  ii.|.. -.,,!,., I  '  'I't,,.  crown  officer  not  being 
f.irilK-'ini  i;-  :it  i!,  ,.,/.-.  ilif.  ;iroseculions,  as  a 
miti.r  n|  ,-,,  ,r..  1,1,  tnd  the  people 

genrrillv  ».r.-  .  i  not  ruin.   And  so 

ended  this  carmu^  <■,-■■  „i  revenue  law — e  law 
which,  with  other  I'-fiohtive  abuses,  helped  to 
'■"  Inbad  Tery  much  what  it  is. 


LA    PLATA. 
(Mr.  Wsbh  10  iIm  Natlmwl  Inl«lll|«K*r  1 

Paris,  January  30,  1840. 
The  blockade  (illegal)  of"  the  coasts  and  jKirts 
of  the  province  of  liuenos  Ayres"  has  been  iilTicial- 
'  ly  announced  in  the  Moniteur.  Your  statesmen 
'  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  official  correspondence 
respecting  the  joint  iK'lligerent  intervention  in  the 
La  1'l.ita,  which  Mr.  (inizot  submitted  to  the 
chambers,  and  the  able  debates  on  the  subject  in 
the  chamber  of  peers  on  the  Hth  and  l.'itli  instant. 
There  is  n  lon(f  de«palrh  of  the  minister,  dated 
2l8t  January,  1H45,  to  the  French  ambassador  at 
London.  It  narrates  the  interviews  » ilh  the  en- 
voy of  Drazil,  Viscount  d'Abrantes,  whose  mission 
related  to  the  afT.iiis  of  La  Plata.  Mr.  Guizot 
feigns  much  reluctance,  on  the  score  of  the  neu- 
trality required  by  the  law  of  nations;  but  "the 
Frmek  in  that  rejjion  would  absolutely  continue 
the  war.  taking  dilfercnt  sides,  and  it  was  urgent 
for  V  '.'rests  that  hostilitie.^  and  blockades 

shn  Hrazil  proposed  to  interfere  along 

with    i.ii^'i.i whose  assent    was   olitained  ;  the 

Hritish  ambassador  in  Paris  pressed  Ihc  matter ; 
the  intervention  would  lie  restricted  to  blockade 
and  the  occupation  of  rivers,  but  no  ojxratwni  on 
land  ejrrpt  liy  Jlrazil  \tould  fr  allmrcil  in  any  crmt. 
France  accepted  the  invitation  to  act  w  ith  Kngland 
and  Brazil ;  the  independence  of  Montevideo  would 
be  peremptorily  stjcured  ;  no  acquisition  of  territory 
nor  separate  advantage  entered  into  the  scheme ; 
only  the  allies  might  demand,  as  an  accessory  con- 
sequence of  the  intervention,  the  application  of  the 
principles  established  by  the  congress  of  Vienna 
for  the  free  navigation  of  the  rivers  or  streams 
flowing  from  the  frontiers  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay. 
Those  principles,  you  know,  have  been  adduced 
by  our  diplomatists  and  writers  in  support  of  our 
claim  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  l.awreiico  ; 
and  Ijord  Aberdeen,  only  last  June,  declared  in 
parliament  that  "  Buenos  Ayres,  by  virtue  of  her 
sovereignty  on  both  sides  of  the  Plate,  lawfully 
could  prevent  the  access  of  any  foreign  power  up 
that  nver,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  Great 
Britain  had  the  right  of  prohibiting  the  passage  of 
any  foreign  power  np  the  St.  Ijawrence."  Tho 
liiindon  Morning  Chronicle  of  December  last, 
after  narrating  what  passed  in  the  house  of  peers, 
observed  :  "  The  riddle  remains  to  be  snlved  how 
Ixird  Aberdeen  could  talk  as  he  talke<l,  anr/i/o  ashe 
has  donr."  Mr.  Guizot  is  the  sphinx,  and  we 
have  the  solution  in  his  speech  in  tho  clumber  of 
Peers  on  the  15th  instant.  The  Brazilian  mission 
to  the  courts  of  Ixmdon  and  Paris  determined  the 
change.  France  could  not  allow  an  intervention  to 
be  undertaken  without  entering  into  it  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  extensive  Frenrh  interests  involved. 
Brazil  saw  that  Rosas  was  about  to  prevail ;  she 
conceived  lively  alarms  at  the  consolidation  of 
such  a  power  on  her  bordent ;  the  contiguous 
provinces   would  be    revululionized — probably   re- 

vufi'} '    ■' ' -• !  government  might  itself 

be  '  and  France  must  baffle 

Uoiu^.  ~....  ^  ^  I  '..)■■■■■■  ...lio  in  de|)endencc,  for  the 
cause  of  monarchy  in  South  America.  It  was  the 
concern  of  all  parties  that  no  really  indei>eiident 
power  should  remain  in  the  I<a  Plata  region. 
Brazil  considered  il  as  ton  dangerous  for  her  to 
■asail  Rosas  single-handed.  One  of  the  French 
peers,  of  distinguished  intelligence,  the  Marquis 
of  Uabriac,  took  and  maintained  a  ground  opposite 
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to  thai  of  th(<  Fronch  oppoiiilinn  in  Kenoral.     IIo 

ai];ne(l  llinl    '"■ ""I  Iri-o  trade  mifrht  be  s<n.i.i  r 

aclii«vi>(|   I'  ill  lltmas  :  by  alluwli: 

to  bocom"-  1  mauler;  the  French   i 

at  Monlevjdfi)  w.i»  a  band  of  sheer  adveiitun-n» , 

■inee  the  emanripatioii  from  Spain  theru  hail  been 

thirty-nine  n^voluliiins  on  iho  shoren  of  La  Plata ; 

all  the  military  and  poliliral  chiefn  !md  died  viident 

deaths  ;   Rosas  had  managed  to  p- 

for  eighteen  yearn  ;  the  [)oople 

ministration  ;  he    was   not   the 

instance  ;  France  excited  and  su! 

against  him  and  his  auxiliaries. 

I  have   heretofore  mentioned  to  you  a  copioii 
an.)    riiiiliiiiii  iii\e     exposition    of    tlio    whole    Li 
I'  II  in  La  Rrriir  Souvi/lr,a  conser- 

\  ,   designed  a«  a  eorreolive  of  the 

liberalism  and  'I'liierism  of  La  Rivw.  dis  Dnir 
Mondes.  The  official  correspondence  and  s|)eech 
onnlinn  its  statements.  Allow  me  to  translate  for 
you  a  passafro  of  the  Ii(mie,  which  explains  the 
miasicm  of  .\hranles,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Hraxil 
from  the  intervention.  Franee,  whirh,  as  Mr. 
Guizot  related,  was  determined  by  tho  concert  of 
Brazil  and  (Jreat  Hritain,  finally  substituted  her- 
self for  Mrazil.     Here  is  an  extract : 

"  Viscount  d'Abrantes,  ostensibly  charged  with 
a  commercial  mission  to  tho  States  of  the  Zoll- 
Vorein,  arrived  in  Kurope  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  year.  He  stopped  first  in  liondon  ;  had  im- 
mediately an  interview  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  in 
which  the  affair  of  La  Plata  was  di.scussctl  and  the 
urgent  desiro  of  tho  lirazilian  (jovernment  ex- 
pressed that  it  should  be  terminated.  He  informed 
tho  Kncli.sh  minister  that  the  prolongation  of  a 
war  between  two  republics  so  near  the  empire  dis- 
turlicd  the  iramiuillily  of  tho  provinces ;  that  all 
commercial  transactinns  suffered  ;  that  the  closing 
of  tho  numerous  streams  of  tho  Plata  by  the  Heet 
of  Uiisas  placed  in  his  power  all  the  interior  of  the 
country,  tho  republic  of  Paraguay  particularly, 
which,  since  November,  18-12,  a  period  in  which 
it  had  had  two  consuls,  had  manifested  a  wish  to  be 
on  terms  of  good  neighborhood  with  Brazil,  and 
for  trade  with  all  nations ;  finally,  that  the  emper- 
or, his  master,  would  find  himself  obliged  perhaps 
to  interfere  in  the  quarrels  of  the  two  republics, 
though  ho  was  aware  of  all  the  inconveniences  at- 
tending surli  interference. 

When  A'isconnt  d'Abrantes  arrived  in  Paris 
ho  made  the  same  communication  to  our  govern- 
eut.  The  affair  of  La  Plata  took  quite  another 
ISspect,  the  gravity  of  which  required  tho  two  cabi- 
lels  to  pursue  a  different  course  from  that  hereto- 
fore followed.  They  could  not  conceal  from  them- 
selves that  if  Oribo  should  enter  Montevideo  they 
would  have  a  very  difficult  part  to  act,  that  of  pro- 
tecting the  independence  of  the  Oriental  republic  ; 
but  they  did  not  wish  to  risk  the  chance  that  this 
state,  accomplishing  a  revolution  similar  to  that  of 
I83H,  and  giving  the  presidency  to  Orilie,  as  it  had 
then  otliTcd  it  to  Rivera,  would  resume  of  itself  a 
regular  [xisition.  Our  neutrality  would  repair 
what  our  intervenlinn  had  destroyed.  Xow  the 
experiment  had  lasted  too  long  ;  it  not  only  affect- 
ed our  interests,  but  it  was  protracted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  neighboring  empire,  considerable  by  its 
extent,  and  of  that  mysterious  republic  which  is, 


if  onn   may  so  speak,  the   gaUs  of  an  unknown 
\nienca.   A  whole  conlirirm  In  !':in  to  Ib- n  'H  it<ii. 
'    gotcriiinents  of  Krai  me 

iigh    as    respect    for   i  ht 

PiikIi  their  meduition  to  extreimiy ,  fur  llir 
was  urgent. 

"  Such  is  the  new  and  latest  «»pret  of  tin;  affjir 

of  La  Plata.      In  the  month  of  Jaiiunrv.  IHI.'i,  the 

'  iiiets  of  l,ir  '    "  up  the 

of  an   an  v,   for  a 

•'       -'•     ■  rrn- 

ir- 


The  object  of  the  mediation  is  clear  and  precise  ; 
the  point  in  question  is  to  deliver  Montevideo, 
uselessly  blockaded  for  two  years,  and  to  font 
the  two  republics  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and,  if 
possible,  to  understand  each  other,  and  then  adjust 
their  differences  in  a  pacific  manner.  Finally,  it 
was  required,  (but  this  second  point  will  not  be 
pursued  with  the  same  vigdr,)  for  tho  trade  of  all 
nations,  that  the  rivers  whose  waters  are  brought 
from  the  heart  of  America  by  the  vast  mouth  of 
La  Plate  should  be  opened,  and  that  <'•■•  '-"'-iple 
of  free  navigation  on  those  waters  [  —a 

very  desirable  result,  which  would  >  ,"ay 

and  the  centre  of  Southern  America  into  a  new 
existence.  Tho  undertaking  is  noble,  and  worthy 
the  two  goTemments  which  are  engaged  in  it. 

"  It  is  with  this  view  that  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  has  named  M.  Ic  Baron  Deffaudis 
extraordinary  commis.-'ioner  of  the  king  of  the 
French  in  La  Plata.  This  title  gives  him  prece- 
dence over  our  ('harg»?  d'AlTaires  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
M.  Durand  do  Mareuil.  and  over  ('luisul-General 
Pichon.  By  this  prudent  precaution  the  sad  dis- 
sensions which  have  too  often  paralyzed  tho  action 
of  our  diplomacy,  between  agenis  of  the  same 
policy,  are  avoided.  M.  Deffaudis  embarked  at 
the  end  of  March  on  board  the  frigate  Krigone, 
which  took  him  to  his  place  of  destination.  He 
found  at  Buenos  Ayres  Mr.  (Jore  Ousley,  nomi- 
nated minister  from  Great  Britain  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Mandeville,  to  negotiate  in  concert  with  M. 
Deffaudis." 


THE   RAINY   DAY. 

TnK  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary  ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary  ; 
The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall, 
But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall. 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 
It  rains,  and  tho  wind  is  never  weary ; 
My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  mouldering  paat, 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast, 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

Be  still,  sad  heart,  and  cease  repining  ; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining  ; 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all. 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 
Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 

LtongfeUmc. 


ouitM  A»  soumn. 


{Tbi«  litllr  FV  '  Morrit' 

IM«  wrrklr  pnprr  iiolknow 

from  what  work  i(  wu  irandaird.J 

CHARLES   AND   SUSANNE. 
A    REAL   INCIDKNT. 

Sox  I  month*  after  ihp  battle  of  Waterloo,  Cap- 

f»in  Thierv.  at  riffht  o'clock  in  ihs  ovcninn,  was 

I'ourt  of  the  (treat  post-house,  one 

iiid  the  other  loaded  with  a  small 

ii'd   nearly  all   the  fortune  of 

;  (for  such  was  the  condition 

„.    1.  parted  in '**!•  from  ("nudehec, 

with  a  f.'w  crowns  in  his  pocket,  to  enrol  himself 
at  Paris.)  returned  to  his  country  in  1815.  no  richer 
than  he  was  iwenty-eix  years  before,  but  the  bearer 
of  most  honorable  badues  of  service,  covered  with 
plorious  wounds,  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the 
lei;ion  of  honor,  and  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He 
was  forty-five  years  old.  The  captain  gave  his 
little  trunk  to  the  post-boy.  and  awaited  the  mo- 
ment of  departure.  The  conductor  pave  the  signal, 
placed  everybody,  then,  opening  the  door  of  the 
interior — 

"  Captain  Thicry,"  said  he,  "  Madame  the  Mar- 
quise of  Bellc-Chasse,  and  her  waitind-maid." 

The  captain  moved  courteously,  to  let  the  ladies 
l^t  in,  and  then  took  his  scat.  He  braced  himself 
in  a  corner;  and,  having  placed  his  wounded  arm 
in  each  a  manner  as  to  suHer  as  little  as  possible, 
he  tried  to  sleep.  The  Marquise  de  Uelle-("hasse 
was  quite  as  silent  on  her  part,  and  the  timid  voice 
of  the  maid  was  only  heard  from  time  to  lime, 
when  she  asked,  "  Is  Madame  la  Marquise  well? 
Is  Madame  la  Marquise  cold  ?  Does  she  wish  me 
to  put  a  shawl  round  her  feet!  Does  she  wish 
her  flask  of  ether?" 

"  No,  I,ise,"  replied  the  marquise  ;  "  I  wish  for 
DOthin;!  ;  I  am  perfectly  comfortable." 

While  trying  to  fall  asleep,  the  captain  actually 
,1;,!  «  ,  ind  for  some  hours  he  had  forgotten  the 
ind  her  maid,  when  the  diligence  sud- 
,';'ed,  and  he  awoke. 

••  Monsieur  officer,"  exclaimed  the  marquise, 
"•ave  us!" 

"  Very  willingly,  madame,"  replied  ihe  captain, 
throwing  offhis  cloak.     "  What 's  the  matter?" 

"  Robbers,  monsieur! "."said  the  marquise  :  "  rob- 
bers!    They  say  we  are  in  the  Hlack  Forest." 

The  captain  put  his  head  out  of  the  door,  and 
■aw  that  the  dilieenee  wa.s  surrounded  by  fifteen 
or  tw.    •         "  veil  mounted  and  well  armed. 

The  liis  horse,  the  conductor  had 

left  :  .1  were  lied  in  such  a  manner 

that  ■  no  further  resislBnce.    Three 

fir  r  lull'*  r.ili^i.Ts  were  already  in 

'.  el  of  its  contents; 
and  broken  one  of 
■  ■ore,  which, at  any  moment, 
i  riuin,  and  upset. 

"  .Madame,"  kiid  the  captain,  "  it  is  impossible 

for  mntos-rre  you;  we  are   attacked   in  such  a 

fuhioQ  that  we  must  surrender  without  a  blow, 

unless  we  die  like  heroes  on  the  field  of  battle  ; 

^    '  '         '       •      .        ''    '  il  would  be  very  painful 

fronted  the  fire  of  the 

•  1  -Il  on  Ihe  highway,  and 

nf  a  r.ibber.     lli-sides,  I  am 

I !    '■.   iK..   rl.Tl.i   -irm." 

Jl'  lOf  the  troop 

open  I'lain  and   his 

eom  to  alight. 

"  '■  I,  placing  himself 


before  the  marquise  and  her  maid,  "  there  are  two 
things  which,  livini;,  I  will  never  allow  :  one  is, 
insult  to  Indies  ;  Ihe  other,  this  cross  of  honor  to 
be  Uken  from  my  breast,  which  I  have  gained  with 
the  price  of  my  blood." 

"  You  may  keep  your  cross,  monsieur,"  said 
one  of  the  robbers,  politely,  "  but  you  will  give  us 
your  watch." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  captain,  drawing  from 
his  fob  a  lieautiful  i;i>ld  watrh. 

"  .\8  for  the  ladies,"  continued  the  robber, 
"  they  have  nothing  to  fear,  if  thev  are  only  rea- 
sonable ;  if  they  will  give  us  their  purses,  their 
tfold  chains,  and  especially,"  added  the  robber, 
approaching  the  marquise,  "  if  madame  will  con- 
fide to  me  that  little  jewel  which  ornaments  her 
pretty  hand." 

It  was  a  large  diamond,  a  folilairr,  which  glided 
from  the  man|uisc's  slender  fingers  into  the  cal- 
lous hand  of  the  robber.  All  was  done  in  an  in- 
stant ;  the  h<«)ly  placed  on  their  horses,  which, 
mounted  by  Ihe  bold  horsemen,  started  ofTat  a  full 
gallop. 

It  was  nearly  midnight.  The  travellers  assem- 
bled on  the  hiehway  ;  they  first  untied  the  postil- 
ion and  conductor,  who  were  fastened  back  to 
back,  and  then  consulted  on  the  me.ms  of  continu- 
ing their  journev,  or,  at  least,  of  finding  a  shelter 
for  the  night.  Fortunately,  they  had  not  far  lo  go 
to  reach  the  town  of  Vernon  ;  the  captain  gave  his 
arm  lo  the  marquise,  and  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour 
Madame  de  Helle-(  "basse  was  seated  by  a  good  fire, 
opposite  Ihe  capt.ain,  and  both  of  them  reli.shi-d  an 
excellent  cup  of  lea,  concealed  by  the  maid  from 
the  investigation  of  the  robbers. 

"  Indeed,"  s-iid  Madame  de  Helle-Chasse,  speak- 
ing to  herself,  "  it  was  only  from  the  marquis." 

"  .^nd  I,"  said  the  captain,  in  his  turn,  perfectly 
comprehending  her,  "  I  only  had  il  from  tho 
watch-maker,  and  it  was  not  as  good  as  he  war- 
ranted it." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  tho  captain, 
who  had  lost  a  little  of  his  dislike  for  marquises, 
or  perhaps  the  events  of  the  night  had  made  him 
forget  his  political  prejudices,  dn!W  nearer  to  Ma- 
dame dc  Kelle-('hasiie,  u^oaeveil  half  hid  her  face, 
and  said  familiarly — 

"  Parblcu !  maciame,  this  route  is  favorable — fa- 
tal, I  mean,  to  me.  It  is  not  the  first  timu  that  I 
have  been  stopped  on  it." 

"  Indeed,  monsieur!" 

"  Yes,  niadanie ;  and  1  niLliv:*  liiii  Miivmiria 
one  of  the  sweetest  of  my  life.  Iintifiiie  that  in 
'90 — I  was  twenty  then,  and  had  hfl  Caudebce  lo 
go  to  Paris,  republican  as  all  were  then.  Pardon, 
madame — " 

"  Not  at  all,  monsieur,  not  at  all ;  opinions  are 
free." 

"  This  marquise  is  very  liberal,"  thought  tho 
captain. 

He  wanted  to  see  the  face  of  the  marquise,  but 
a  green  veil  nearly  covered  it  ;  vet,  from  a  smile  on 
her  lips,  he  ventured  to  proeeecl. 

"  I  was  then  a  repuiiliean,"  said  he,  "and  I 
was  going  lo  Paris  to  demand  arms  and  :<  t 

to  the  frontier.      .\t  Itoiieii  I  took  a  ha. I 
into  which  about  fifteen  passengers  were  ^...".  ..  >ti 
the  most  uneomforlable   manner,  and  which  took 
twodayslo  go  thirty  leagues.     In  tln^'e  timeK  ihor* 
were  robbers — " 

"  As  well  as  now,  monsieur." 

"  Oh  !  madame,  many  more,  and  far  more  dan- 
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feauita,  tnrnblR  friK^unntiT 

unilor  [Hilitical   pri'icxlt,   n 

killuil  nrawiiilH  vvun  in  tlieir  ohIUhjits.      Wn  wc  : 

assalli'u,  nn  we  wcr«  to-iil^lit,  by  I'orociuua  imi. 

pluiidvrcrH  nml  nniiamiii!! ;  thny  witro  i|uils  numur- 

ous,  ami,  as  at  thin  tiiiu',  all  ri'aistancn  wax  iihi*- 

|6»8.     Ttiny  inailii  im  li^avn  ihi"  • 

to  ait  ilinvii  on  llm  rnailnjilo,  anl 

ua.     Wliatnlidulcl  wr  do!     Ii<it  ipm^i mi  n 

by  tlid    l)ri);:init!i '      It  would  bo  to  dio  a 

and  aliniiitt   sliamvfiil  doalh.      Tlio  i^^"  ' 

men  who  Wfru  with  me  in   tho  can 

ted  ;  I  did  tlin   aninu.     I  had  a  youn^ 

near  ma.     i'ardon,  madaroo  ;  ihoy  wore  called  citi- 

xena  then." 

"  Propi'od,  mnnaieur,"  aaid  thn  manjiiiao. 

"  A  younj;  woman.  Ah  !  inailaiix!,  I  liavo  tra- 
vellnd  ovcT  nil  F.utope,  Italy,  Spain,  (Jormany,  Po- 
land, and  iicvor  aaw  onn  so  bvautit'ul,  ao  uniccfiil, 
ao  porloct.  The  poor  child  was  from  Kouon  ;  she 
waa  KO'i'lf  •"  Paris  to  lie  married  to  a  jockey,  to 
whom  »ho  had  bi'cn  bolrolhed,  and  carried  licr 
dowrie  in  her  l>i>dice." 

"  In  hor  bodice,  monsieur?" exclaimed  thomar- 
quian. 

"  Yes,  madamc,"  replied  the  captain.  "  Su- 
aanne,  (that  wa.t  hor  name,)  needed  no  fortune  ;  had 
I  been  kinir,  I  would  have  shared  my  crown  with 
her,  luily  lnr  her  beautiful  eyes;  she  had,  never- 
theless, stitched  aixly  louis  in  her  bo<liee,  which 
ahe  was  carryiiiir  with  her  to  her  betrothed." 

"  Do  you  iM'Iieve,"  asked  the  inar(|uisc,  "  that 
ahe  loved  the  jockey  !" 

"  He  waa  from  Kouen  as  well  as  she  ;  their  pa- 
rents had  arninsed  tho  marriaco,  and  she  asked 
nothini;  but  to  love  him.  Hut  you  are  poind  'o  sec. 
Thechouans  bcijan  with  me  ;  I  had  no  watch  then, 
nor  captain's  epaulettes ;  but  they  robbed  mo  of  a 
fow  crowns  in  my  littlo  purse,  then  went  to  Su- 
aannc  ;  they  searched  her.  One  chouan,  very  skil- 
ful in  his  profession,  discovered  without  difliculty 
the  younp  (jirl's  treasure ;  and  in  a  wink  tho  lace 
which  confined  her  bodice  was  cut,  and  iSusannn's 
^ower  passed  into  the  hands  of  those  jjcntlomen. 
The  youni;  (jirl  was  near  me,  sitting  close  by  tho 
fence,  wei'pinii  and  half  clad.  I  lic};an  by  Ri^inp 
her  ail  old  cloak,  which  had  not  templed  tho  rob- 
bers' cupidity.  Then,  on  seein?  her  so  beautiful, 
I  comprehended  there  wxssiomelhini;  left  her  more 
precious  than  hor  dower.  I  said  to  her,  '  Oiloyennc, 
wo  are  in  had  hands  ;  trust  mc,  and  let  us  get 
away  froip  this  place.'  She  thought  as  I  did,  and 
decided  to  follow  me.  We  crouched  along  the 
road  in  the  dark,  and  when  we  thought  we  had  got 
far  enouuh,  we  arose,  look  each  other's  band,  and 
ran  willnuit  knowing  where." 

"  At  length  daylight  appeared.  We  were  in  a 
little  village,  whose  name  I  have  forgotteu,  but 
which  was  not  far  from  the  road  to  Paris,  and  both 
of  us  wore  without  a  sous  ;  she  without  a  bodice, 
I  without  a  cloak  ;  we  took  the  road  to  the  capital ; 
that  unites  a  great  deal,  madame." 

"  I  believe  so,"  said  the  maniuiso. 

"  At  Paris,  the  business  was  to  find  Susanne's 
jockey.  I  might  have  injured  her  in  seeking  for 
him  ;  shi;  undertook  it  all  alone.  I  saw  her  depart 
with  tears  in  her  eyes." 

"  May  heaven  conduct  you,citoycnno  Susanne," 
aaid  I,  "  and  make  you  as  happy  as  you  deserve 
to  be." 

"  Had  I  made  tho  campaign  of  Italy  before  that 
Ume,  I  should  have  found  something  else  to  have 
aaid  to  her.     She  appeared,  on  her  part,  aorry  to 
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!  have  n-fiised  Venua 

.  \   loins ;  he  proved  it, 

iM'Siitiliil  »»  Venus.     She  waa 

I  loved  her,  and  whom  ahe  loved  ; 

refused  by  Jean  I'rocbarl,  (that  waji  the  jockcy'a 

name,)  and  not  daring  to  return  to  her  parcnta, 

because   her  fortune    had    liccn    stolen    from  her. 

Sho    had    not  a  sons  ;  I  waa  a  little  richer  than 

she,  fur  I  had  found  a  relation   who  had  lent  me 

fifty  crowns.     I  put  my  little  fortune  into  her  hands, 

and  soon  afterwards  they  called  me  into  the  army. 

"  I  left  her,  and  with  her  I  left  my  heart.  For 
fifteen  years  I  wrote  from  Italy,  Kgypt  and  .Spain. 
It  is  now  ten  years  since  I  have  wriiten  to  her,  but 
I  had  always  ho|>ed.  Since  Waterloo,  I  have  hoped 
no  longer.  The  old  8<ddier  has  lust  all,  his  em- 
peror, rank  in  thn  world,  his  eaclea,  and  her  whom 
he  loved.  Pardon,  madame  !  pcrhapa  you  do  not 
understand  such  things." 

"  Charles  !  Charles  I  "  exclaimed  the  marquiae, 
"  do  you  not  recognize  me  V 

The  captain  sprang  upon  his  chair :  hia  move- 
ment was  so  violent  that  he  upset  his  cup  of  tea. 
He  lifted  the  green  veil  which  covered  tho  mar- 
quise's face. 

"  Yon,  .Susanne  !  "  aaid  he  ;  "  you,  Susanne  ! 
Madame  la  Maninise  !  " 

.\iul  he  looked  at  the  black  eyes,  still  beautiful, 
although  she  was  as  much  as  forty-three  ;  the  fore- 
head white,  and  tho  lips  still  rosy  ;  a  tranquil  Ufa 
had  prolonged  her  youth. 

"Yes,  'tis  I!"  said  tho  marquiae;  "and  al- 
though I  am  a  widow,  I  have  been  almost  as  faith- 
ful as  you,  for  I  have  always  loved  you.  If  1  did 
not  answer  your  letters,  it  was  because  1  only  re- 
ceived tho  first  ones,  and  not  knowing  at  that  time 
how  to  read  or  write,  the  idea  of  taking  a  third 
into  our  confidence  wa.-*  repii3nanl  to  me.  You  ad- 
vised me  to  return  to  Kouen — it  was  impracticable  ; 
you  do  not  know  how  sensible  a  Norman  family  aia 
to  the  loss  of  sixty  louis.  They  would  not  liava 
received  me  at  home  ;  I  remained  in  Paris  ;  still  I 
must  live.  A  young  marquis,  who  w  ished  neither 
to  servo  the  republic  nor  go  to  foreign  countries, 
fell  in  love  with  me.  I  loved  you  ;  I  had  no  difli- 
culty in  remaining  wise.  Then  the  Marquis  of 
Belle-Chasse  proposed  to  marry  me  at  tho  altar  of 
reason.  I  saw  through  his  intentions,  and  I  told 
him  he  would  not  lead  me  before  the  altar  of  rea- 
son, until  we  bad  been  married  by  a  priest.  Ha 
consented.  As  I  have  already  told  you,  I  did  not 
love  him  ;  and  I  soon  saw  that  he  was  a  feebia 
being,  whom  it  was  neces.s,ary  to  govern,  to  avoid 
being  unhappy  with  him — for  there  ia  nothing  worsa 
than  being  governed  by  weak  people.  I  easily 
escaped  this  danger,  and  for  twenty  years  he  waa 
my  humble  servitor.  He  knew  nothing  more  than 
to  regret  his  lost  nobility,  and  died,  very  mal  opro- 
po.i,  two  or  three  years  before  the  return  of  thosa 
whom  ho  called  m-t-sters,  and  his  death  has  left  mo 
a  rich  dowager.  I  have,  my  good  Charles,  huusea 
in  Paris  ;  I  have  claims  on  the  estate  ;  I  have,  in 
fine,  at  two  leagues  from  Rotten,  the  superb  estata 
of  Belle-Chasso." 
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At  lhi»  monipnt,  which  was  n'- '■■■  ' — -M. 

Um  enlori<>l  ihc  t<Kiin  uhiTo  tti)'  i 
eapuin  "•••■••  -MM,  .  I.,  i,.||  tiioii, 
«■•  {•■  ~laiit  from    ' 

it  bad  ,  iiixiale  the  u:      . 

oaplitn. 

"  Captain,"  said  the  mtrqiiiae, "  it  is  impossible 
tat  you  In  gu  as  far  as  ('auiiclu-c  without  stiHcring 
>  gteid  deal ;  you  arc  wounded,  and  you  have  no 
orders  fur  the  hospital  ;  you  must  go  to  lielle- 
Cha»»e." 

This  proposition  was  accepted,  and  tli' 
of  love  were  so  sweet  and  powerful —  i 

^^  ■  "  -.  handhoine  man — that  M.  luniv  i.ii 
I'  ~  only  to  go  and  visit  his  old  father, 
ii.„  ^ »  ,...,^  ,1,1..  papers.  He  afterwards  re- 
turned, and  inartiuisc.  Thus  the  poor 
officer  on  In:    ,              une  a  rich  proprietor. 

Some  days  after  the  weddinj;,  a  fat  individual, 
in  >  blue  jacket  and  caprf'.-l.Vraron,  presented  him- 
self in  the  saloon,  just  after  breakfast. 

"  Pardon,  excuse,  monsieur  and  madame,  said 
he,  with  a  canting  smile  ;  "  you  do  not  recognize 
me  !  " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  marquise,  "  you  were  conduc- 
tor when  we  were  stopped  on  the  highway  !  Very 
well,  there  was  no  harm  in  it." 

"  Indeed,  madame  I  There  '»  a  reasonable  per- 
son !  They  do  not  at  all  resemble  you  in  the  post 
house..  They  want  even  to  make  me  pay  for  the 
wheel  which  the  robbers  broke,  and  I  come  to  ask 
for  8  certificate — '' 

"  Very  willingly,  my  friend,"  said  the  captain, 
without  giving  him  time  to  finish  his  sentence. 
"  What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Jean  Crochart." 

"  Jean  Crochatl !  "  said  the  captain. 

"Jean  (Crochart!"  re|>eated  Madame  Thiery, 
with  that  disdainful  air  which  women  always  have 
towards  men  who  have  proved  themselves  unwor- 
thy.    "  Jean  Crochart,  formerly  a  jockey  ?" 

"  Yes,  madame,  at  your  scn'ice." 

"  Very  wi'll,  sirrah  !  Go  down  to  the  office;  my 
husband  will  send  you  the  certificate  vou  want ; 
and  if  the  adminislraiion  of  the  post  make  you  pay 
for  the  broken  wliccl,  write  to  me,  and  I  will  re- 
imburse you." 

Jean  (jrochsrl  obeyed,  and  left  the  chateau  de 
nelle-("hasse  without  ever  suspecting  that  he  had 
refused  the  hand  of  .Madame  Thiery,  or  by  what 
•trangc  chance  8u!>anne  and  Charles  had  been  re- 
united, after  one  had  acquired  glory,  and  the  other 
fortune. 


Habits  of  the  Pcma. — The  puma,  or  South 
American  lion,  has  a  wide  geographical  range  in 
that  continent,  beM'  ■  i'..,,.,.i  iv.,...  ii 'inalorial  for- 
ests, thronghoui  Ilia,  as  far 
south  as  the  dami  I  Terra  del 
Faego.  I  have  seen  its  footsteps  in  the  Cordillera 
of  Central  Chili,  at  an  elevation  at  least  of  10,000 
feet.  Ill  Ija  Plata,  the  puma  preys  chiefly  on  deer, 
oatriches,  bizracha,  and  other  small  quadrupeds  ; 
it  there  si^ldoin  atlarks  cattle  or  horses,  and  most 
rarely  man.  In  ("liili,  however,  it  destroys  many 
young  horses  and  cattle,  owing  probably  to  the 
■earcity  of  other  quadrupeds.  I  have  heard  like- 
wise of  two  men  and  a  woman  who  had  Iwen  thus 
killed.  It  is  asserted  that  the  puma  always  kills 
ji.  ..r..,.  I,.-  Ml.,,,..,,  .  „„  (he  shoulders,  and  then 
(!  with  one  of  its  paws,  until 
il.  -  1  have  8i;en  in  Patagonia  the 
•kcletoD*  uf  guanaco*  with  their  nocka  thus  dislo- 


cated. The  puma,  aAcr  eating  its  fill,  covers  the 
carcaHc  with  many  large  bushes,  and  lies  down  to 
\,:,i..l,  II  This  habit  isnl\en  the  cause  of  its  being 
il  ;  for  the  condors  wheeling  in  the  air, 
w  and  then  di'scend  to  partake  of  the  feast, 
and,  being  angrily  driven  away,  rise  all  together 
on  Ihc  wing.  The  Chilian  then  knows  there  is  a 
pnma  watching  his  prey  ;  the  word  is  given,  and 
men  and  dogs  hurry  to  the  chase.  It  is  asserted 
that  if  a  puma  has  once  been  betrayed  by  thus 
watching  the  carcase,  and  has  then  been  hunted, 
it  never  resumes  this  habit,  but  that,  having  gorged 
itself,  it  wanders  away,  liilike  many  of  ilie  feline 
family,  il  is  easily  killed.  In  an  open  country,  it 
is  first  entangled  with  the  Ixilas,  then  laiisoeil,  and 
dragged  along  the  ground  till  rendered  insensible. 
At  Tandeel,  south  of  ilic  \m  Plata,  I  was  told  that 
within  three  months  one  hundred  were  thus  de- 
stroyed. In  Chili,  ibey  are  generally  driven  up 
bushes  or  trees,  and  are  then  either  shot  or  baited 
to  death  by  the  dogs.  The  dogs  employed  in  this 
chase  belong  to  a  (icculiar  breed  called  Leoncroa  : 
they  arc  weak,  slight  animals,  like  long-legged 
terriers,  but  are  born  with  a  peculiar  instinct  for 
this  sport.  The  puma  is  described  as  being  very 
crafty  :  when  pursued,  it  often  returns  on  its  for- 
mer track,  and  then  suddenly  making  a  spring  on 
one  side,  wails  there  till  the  dogs  have  passed  by. 
It  is  a  very  silent  animal,  uttering  no  cry  even  when 
wounded,  and  only  rarely  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son.— Danpin's  Journal. 

iNFLUrNCE  OF  VeGETABLI  DiET  OM  LoNOKVlTV. 

— It  is  said  that  in  no  other  pan  of  the  world  (in 
proportion  to  the  population)  arc  there  more  in- 
stances of  extreme  longevi'-  ti,..„  ..t,,..,,..  ||,g  Nor- 
wegian pea.-anlry,  who  >  ■  animal 
fowl.  Ill  the  severe  elini  .where 
the  inhabitanls  live  on  aeo  •;  ■  ,  t,  there 
are  a  great  many  instance.^  il  •'•.  The 
late  returns  of  the  Greek  cliureli  pupulaiioii  of  the 
Russian  empire,  give  (in  the  table  of  the  deaths  of 
the  male  si<x)  more  than  one  thousand  above  a  hun- 
dred years  of  age  ;  many  between  one  hundred  and 
a  hundred  and  forty  ;  and  four  between  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  and  one  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is 
stated  that,  to  whatever  age  the  Mexican  Indians 
live,  ihey  never  become  gray-haired.  They  are 
represented  as  peaceable  cultivators  of  the  soil  ; 
subsisting  constantly  on  vegetable  food  ;  often  at- 
taining a  hundred  years  of  age,  yet  slill  green  and 
rigorous.  (Jf  the  .South  American  Indians  Ulloa 
says — "  I  myself  have  known  several  who,  at  ihe 
age  of  a  hundred,  were  slill  very  robust  and  active, 
which  unquestionably  must  in  some  measure  bo  at- 
tributed to  the  perfect  sameness  and  simplicity  of 
their  food."  Iioth  the  Peruvian  Indians  and  the 
Creoles  are  remarkably  long  lived,  and  retain  their 
faculties  to  a  very  advanced  age.  Slaves  in  the 
West  Indies  are  recorded  from  a  hundred  and  ihirty 
to  i^hnndred  and  fifty  years  of  age. — Smilli'a  Frvils 
and  Farinacea. 

Vestiges  OF  THE  Natural  flisTOHV  of  Protec- 
tion.— There  is  no  doubt  that  protection  originated 
in  a  mist,  which,  however,  was  not  a  fine  mist,  but 
an  intellectual  fog  I'f  '  '  l'CS 

are  apparent  in  the  re, 

which  no  doubt  woulii  n.m  uiiu  nii|,i"i,,j  in  1  oin. 
(letition  ;  also  in  a  crippled  and  shackled  condition 
of  ,.,..,,.,„..,...  Pauperism  and  the  uni""  vi.,rLl..iii«. 
an  ;,ro|eclion,  which  are ::  ^iilc 

in  tl.  Mill;  with  whose  thicl.!  :    ^  an 

evident  connection. — Pvnch. 
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From  lh«  N  Y.  Tni*  Bun  of  14  M>rch. 
LATENT    ELEMENTS   OK    WAR    IN    KUROPK. 

Till  conjoolural  (•xplanations  which  have  bron 
offered,  hy  our  piiMic  wrilem  and  apf  •''■■■■■'    ■■'"  ''■•• 
belligerent  prepariituiiiiiir  l''ni.'liin(l,  I 
we  think,  ofan  ;iclr.iii:ite  solnii'in  "f  ' 
mystery,  and   iire    f:ir  iV.i; 
prnbubie  and  imminent  olij- 

Upon  »o  nia(;nificent  a  soaiu  are  lliuso  preparulnMiHl 
condueti'il,  that    the    government    ha«  expcndeil, 
during  the   lost   year,   upon   its   naval   armament 
ah)ne,  a  larger  amount  than  has  been  required,  or  I 
rather  nppropri.ited,  for  every  hraneh  of  our  pnl 
lie  service  ;    and  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  reveiPi 
of  our  national  tmsnry.       It  now  appears,  inon  - 
over,  upon  llie  ln'st  authority,  that  they  have  l>een 

con'1'1 '    ""'i    steady  provision  and  purpose,  for 

the  '  irs,  when  not  a  speek  of  i)rovidenl 

warn    _  ,  within  the  scope  of  ordinary  politi- 

cal visum,  upon  the  cloudless  horizon  ;  and  even 
whilst  a  great  number  of  the  ships  of  the  already 
vast  navy  of  that  kingdom,  were  successively  ta- 
ken out  of  commission,  as  unnecessary  to  any  pro- 
bable contingency.  There  is  evidence  that  more 
ships  were  built  during  those  few  years  than 
through  the  whole  period  that  had  intervened  since 
the  close  of  the  List  Kuropoan  war,  notwithstand- 
ing that  a  less  number  were  kept  in  actual  service. 

Neither  the  Oregon  question,  nor  the  new  and 
plausible  hypothesis  of  a  Spanish  monarchy  in 
Mexico,  under  the  protection  of  England  and 
France  ;  nor  even  the  confidently  anticipated  rup- 
ture of  the  recent  extraordinary  alliance  between 
the  present  governments  of  these  hereditarily  ad- 
verse nations,  contingent  upon  the  death  of  Louis 
Philippe  ;  nor  all  of  these  causes  combined,  arc 
sufficient,  in  our  opinion,  to  account  for  prepara- 
tions of  such  formidable  magnitude,  commenced  so 
prospeclivolv,  and  continued  with  sodeterniined  an 
energy.  Not  even  a  revolution  in  France,  conse- 
quent upon  the  death  of  Louis  Philippe,  sweeping 
aside  his  whole  dynasty,  and  restoring  a  Ilourbon, 
or  reorganizing  a  Ri'puhlic,  would  necessarily  in- 
volve a  war  between  that  nation  and  England ;  for 
England  would  be  as  little  likely  to  interfere 
with  this  revolution  as  with  the  last — with  one 
which  shonld  pull  down  as  with  the  one  whicb  set 
up  ;  and  without  the  incentive  of  such  an  interfer- 
ence, the  French  people  would  be  too  intently  ali- 
sorhcd  in  their  internal  affairs  to  rush  into  war  of, 
fruitless  aggression,  against  a  power  so  prepared 
to  repel. 

But  there  is  another  monarch  in  Europe,  or 
rather  upon  its  immediate  borders,  whose  death — 
in  the  course  of  nature  and  di.seasc,  not  remote — 
would  arouse  a  fiercer  spirit  of  contention  and  cu- 
)>idity  among  surrounding  nations,  than  could  pos- 
sibly be  awakened  by  the  demise  of  the  King  of 
the  French,  or  by  any  other  event  within  the  scope 
of  tanjiililc  speculation.  The  death  of  Mehemct 
Ali  has  been  regarded,  for  years,  by  the  best  poli- 
tical writers  of  Europe,  and  evidently  hy  the  states- 
men also  of  England,  France  and  Idissia,  as  a 
fairly  cognizable  siunal  for  the  prostration  and 
dismeniherinent  of  the  whole  Oitoman  Empire  ; 
and  each  of  these  nations  is  couchant  to  seize  the 
lion's  share.  England,  rendered  by  obvious  ex- 
igencies and  interests  the  most  voracious  of  the 
three,  is  also  the  most  audacious  in  disclosing  her 
attitude  and  designs.  Indeed,  France,  thus  far, 
has  seemed  content  to  become  the  jackal  of  the 
feast,  rather  than  play  the  part  of  the  lordlier  beast 
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of  prey:  for  ahe   y             ■    ■  •               •  "    f.^rth 

alone  in  her  late  «i  the 

shores  ami  forlrc»i«T  ■■!     in.i.  .m..  'I   i 

claim,  u|>on  the  plea  of  prior  intei                       i- 

..Miiiii...    il...    |..;ul     in     the     II.  'I  in.l                                     -Mill 

I    the  ea."M'.  uo- 

ilir  most  I-  ■ling  • 


where  |H'iitliiig,  ol  subsi  ' 
gether,  hy  mutual,  if 
the  strides  of  the  in 
boring  lair  of  the  i 


Is  of  France  and  i-jiglniid  upon 
-lion,    as  upon  all  others,  cl»e- 
iil.     Bound  to- 
:    lests,  to  resist 
,  now  in  the  neigh- 
wards  Constantino- 
'       '  •'  ■  ■Hcnl 

:  the 
*  Mioiii.iii  l.iii|'ii<,  j'l'  ■  ijniii'  M  .11  .III,  iii'.iii.  tiL  t)y 
the  death  either  of  Mi'liemct  Ali  or  the  Sultan, 
shall  have  resulted  in  such  a  partition  of  its  soil, 
and  seats  of  power,  as  shall  effectually  exclude  the 
Autocrat  of  Russia  from  realizing  that  first  and 
most  |>ortcntous  object  of  his  policy,  a  maritime 
position  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  view  of  this 
consideration,  Thiers  and  Herryer,  not  le»«  than 
(iuizot  himself,  would  feel  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving this  alliance,  until  the  imj"  s  bo 
past ;  and  Ouizot,  meanwhile,  is  p  ring 
to  reconcile  the  French  people  to  a  ir:ii. nuzaiion 
and  comradeship  with  the  English,  in  a  trivial  ex- 
pedition, preparatorily  to  their  taking  the  field 
together,  in  the  grander  enterprise. 

By  the  writers  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  tho 
existence  of  the  Turkish  Empire  b<!yond  the  lives 
of  its  present  rulers,  is  regarded  as  a  jiolitical  im- 
possibility. The  wish  is,  perhaps,  the  parent  of 
the  opinion  ;  but  certain  it  is,  and  admitted  by  all, 
that  so  great  is  the  decrepitude  of  that  dwindling 
despotism,  and  so  utter  the  disorganization  which 
pervades  it,  that  its  early  dissolution  can  only  be 
prevented  hy  causes  nowhere  apparent  or  conceiv- 
able, and  which  must  arise,  if  at  all,  in  the  midst 
of  hostile  influences  environing  it  on  every  side, 
like  vullurcs  impatient  for  their  prey.  Russia, 
with  an  immense  army  hoveling  nigb.  under  the 
pretext  of  quelling  the  mountain  hord«s  of  Circas- 
sia,  and  with  a  large  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  ready 
To  bombard  the  w  alls  of  the  seraglio  :  England  ea- 
ger for  Egypt,  as  the  highway  to  her  Eastern 
possessions,  indispensable,  perhaps,  to  tho  event- 
ual maintenance  of  her  authority  in  India  and  '-'hiiia, 
and  inestimable  as  a  portcullis  against  Russia ; 
France,  jealous  of  the  encroachments  of  both  these 
powers,  yet  compelled  to  ally  with  her  geographi- 
cal neighbor,  in  order  to  preserve  the  independence 
of  Western  Europe, — are  each  and  all  alert  i:i 
diplomacy  and  in  arms,  to  arbitrate  the  apportion- 
ment of  a  dominion  over  which  neither  would  al- 
low another  to  aci|uire  an  exclusive  sway.  How 
this  division  of  a  fallen  empire  may  be  adjusted, 
and  whether  in  pe.ico  or  in  war,  time  alone  can 
make  known  ;  but  England,  who  h.is  already  her 
guns  to  bear  upon  the  question,  by  way,  we  pre- 
sume, of  indicating  her  intended  course  of  argu- 
ment, would  undoubtedly  make  n  sinf  ipia  non  of 
Egypt,  as  the  gale  of  India  ;  while  France,  in  tho 
(Missession  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  of  th« 
islands  of  Candia  and  • ''  ■.        -       \\\H\ 

the  former  power,  in  nu  and 

European  Turkey,  from  ;...    ..,,.,, .i.irda- 

nelles,  to  Austria,  as  abreast-work  against  Russia. 
Then,  bv  erecting  Asiaiie  Turkiv.  r!u)ii  Syria  to 
Georgia,  into  an   :  ly,  and  by 

recognizing,  also,  t  nceofCir- 

ca&sia,  Western    Europe    iiiiyhl    hid    defiance  !>> 
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iia  fon 
Such,  at 


terror,  «nd  the  spectra  of 


-.ins  of  somo  of 

ilio  |irc»enl  age, 

.  and  however  vision- 

ivo  fur  iheir  »ubslra- 

1  !■(•    of 

1  rcpa- 
r  .    .lini    "'-    iiii:;iii   add 

1  r  the  laet  five   years  ; 

;  ,  l,iriTi,.(iv  :uiil  I'linrprt 

,  ■  rival 

I  ■  con- 

(  .  ihnt  have  since  inri- 

,!  I  has  stronger  reasons 

for  avoidini;  a  uur  uilh  the  I'nilcd  States,  than 
ran  be  found  cither  in  her  justice  or  her  modera- 
tion. 


<l 


TO  A  FAITHLESS  MAKY. 


(Th. 


■;.-ii  by  a  youi. 
The  wit  V 

apprer.  1  Ii  i»  a  curioi'  a 

he  ■atMe<)uruily  Uird  iit'  a  droki'ii  heart,  notwiilii>tuutlini{ 
the  brave  tbuw  of  l>-viiy  io  this  addrciis  to  his  faithless 
mistmi.] 

Sav,  Mary,  canst  thoa  sympathize, 
With  one  whose  heart  is  bleeding. 

Compelled  to  wako  from  love's  young  dream, 
And  take  to  special  pleading  1 

For  since  I  lost  my  suit  to  you, 

I  care  not  now  a  fraction 
About  these  tiresome  suits  at  law — 

These  senseless  fonns  of  action. 

But  in  my  lonely  chamber  oA, 

When  clients  leave  me  leisure, 
In  musing  o'er  departe<l  joys 

I  find  a  mournful  pleasure. 

How  well  I  know  that  spot  where  first 

I  saw  that  form  elhcrial — 
But,  ah'  'n  transitory  things 

The  venue  's  not  material. 

And  reading  Archbold's  practice  now, 

I  scarce  believe  'tis  true. 
That  I  cocilil  set  my  heart  upon 

An  arch-bold  girl  like  you. 

fiat  then,  that  bright  blue  eye  aent  forth 

A  most  unerring  dart, 
Which,  like  a  B|H;cial  capias,  made 

A  prisoner  of  my  heart. 

And  in  the  weakness  of  my  heart, 

One  fatal,  long  vacation — 
I  gave  a  pledge  to  prosecute. 

And  fileJ  my  declaration. 

At  r  '  to  plead, 

(.  ,ty- 

Th*-  iii"i;nnu   ut'^  ni\f   \«nl  spokc. 

Seemed  had  for  its  duplicity. 

And  then,  your  blush  so  clearly  teemed 

To  pardiin  my  transgression, 
I  thoui:lit  I  was  alxjut  to  snap 

A  jmlgincnl  by  confession. 

But  soon  I  I'-arned,  (most  fatal  truth,) 

How  nubly  I  b.id  counted — 
For  non  a»«i)nii'">ii  was  the  plea 

To  which  It  all  amounted. 


Deceitful  maid,  another  swain 

Was  then  beloved  by  thee — 
The  prefereni'e  you  gave  to  him 

Was  fraudulent  to  mo. 

Ah!  when  we  love,  (so  Shakspearc  says,) 

Had  luck  is  sure  to  have  us — 
The  counie  of  true  love  never  ran 

WitJionl  some  special  traverse. 

Say,  what  inducement  could  you  have, 

■To  act  so  base  a  part ' 
Without  this — that  yon  smiled  on  me — 

I  ne'er  had  lost  my  heart.         i 

My  riTal,  I  was  doomed  to  Tiew 

A  husband's  rights  assert — 
And  now  't  is  wrong  to  think  of  you, 

For  you  'tc  a  feinme  covert. 

When  late  I  saw  your  son  and  heir, 
'T  was  wormwood  for  a  lover — 

For  then,  the  plea  of  infancy 
My  heart  could  not  get  over. 

I  kissed  the  little  brat,  and  said. 

Much  happiness  I  wish  you — 
But,  oh,  I  iclt  he  was  to  me 

An  immaterial  issue. 

Mary,  adieu  ! — I  '11  mourn  no  more. 

Nor  yicn  pathetic  ditties — 
My  pleading  was  of  no  avail. 

And  sol  '11  Slick  to  Chitty's. 

'IWnlon  Daihf  News. 


Second  Marriages  in  Ireland. — The  Irish  do 
not  hold  it  strictly  right  for  cither  man  or  woman 
to  marry  again  :  and  if  a  woman  does  so,  .she  pre- 
faces it  with  an  apology  : — "  It 's  a  father  I  was 
forced  to  put  over  his  children,  because  1  had  no 
way  for  them,  God  help  them  ;  and  this  man,  ye 
see,  says,  '  Mary,'  he  says,  '  I  have  full  and  plenty 
for  them,  and  the  Lord  aliove  he  knows  it 's  justice 
I  'II  do  them,  ami  never  hinder  your  prayers  for  the 
man  ye  lost,  or  anything  in  rason,  or  out  of  rason 
cither;'  and  troth  he  kept  his  word  wonderful."' 
And  the  neighbors  of  the  married  widowi-r  apolo- 
gize for  him  after  this  fashion  ;  "  Well,  to  be  sure  I 
we  mnst  consider  he  had  a  whole  handful  of  sn/t 
children,  and  no  one  to  turn  round  on  the  llurc,  or 
do  a  hand's  turn  for  him  ;  so  its  small  blame  to 
him,  after  all."  Or  they  condemn — "  Yarra  hu- 
ish  !  to  see  an  old  siruchincn  like  that  set  himself 
up  with  a  young  wife,  and  grown-up  daughters  in 
his  house!  To  think  of  the  hardness  of  him — pass- 
ing the  churchyard,  where  the  jMior  heart  that 
loved  him  and  his  children  is  powdering  into  dust 
— passing  the  grave  where  the  grass  is  n't  yet  long, 
with  the  slip  of  a  girlecn  in  the  place  of  her  with 
the  thoughtful  head  and  the  heavy  hand.  Oh,  be 
dad  !  she  '11  punish  him,  I  'II  engage,  and  I  '11  bo 
glad  of  il."  They  are  more  angry  with  a  woman 
for  a  second  marriage  than  with  a  man,  and  cer- 
tainly never  consider  a  s<<cond  union  as  holy  aa 
the  first. — Enening  Mirror. 

Many  of  the  finest  collections  of  unpnblished 
church  music  have  lone  existed  in  the  Pontifical 
States,  .11  '  "         ''      ■,  somo  iif  whii'h  are 

from  ihi  :ii|ioH(T».    Till?  pope 

has  now  ;.|.|  .mi.  .>  ., ii.r-^Kin  to  rxannne  these 

valuable  slnrcs  and  lo  piililish  the  In  ^l  nf  them 
The  commission  having  made  the  e\;imination, 
have  announced  the  early  publication  of  some  of 
tlie  mu»a 


'  THE  CITV." 


fs 


Pram  ChMnbwa'  Edinburgh  Juunxl. 

"thkcitt." 

It  is  a  well-known  part  of  the  egotism  of  I/oii- 
(liinera  to  s|iuak  of  "  llio  city,"  aa  if  it  wcro  por 
rinUinrr  the  only  cily  in  the  world,  anil  with  llio 
convictKin  tliut  tin;  locality  indicaicd  liv  tlir  lorni 
will  1)0  known  and  rKcogniied  in  the  n  ' 
rt'Rions  iif  civiliz:iiion.  This  rfjoiiiii' 
<if  an  inlinitr.-<iin:il  !<|>ot  on  thu  kIhU' .  tini  ,m 
deed  of  a  Mn.ill  portion  of  thu  inetroiHilin  ilnulf, ) 
is  imt  allo);i'llii'r  iiiuxcusalilo  ;  for  although  we 
question  wlictliur  a  merchant  of  the  baiaar  at 
<'on!itantino|dc,  or  a  trader  iti  the  Ctostoni  Dover 
of  Moscow,  would  fully  understand  that  "  the 
city"  meant  our  city  and  not  his,  yot  few  forei|;u- 
crs  connccicd  with  commercu  would  feel  more 
than  a  momunt's  hositatmn  in  fixing  thu  mean- 
ing attached  hy  Iioiidonors  to  the  expression. 
The  aparu  between  the  far-faiued  Temple  Har  and 
the  c<|iiallv  celelir.ited  Aldgnte  Pump  one  way,  and 
thu  rivi-r  rhiimes  and  the  "bars"  of  Sniitlifield 
and  llollxirn  the  other,  presents  a  scene  of  busy, 
ceaseless  coniineree  -a  sea  of  tralfic,  the  waves  of 
which  reach  to  (he  most  ditlaiit  shores. 

In  the  dark  alleys  nml  dinjjy  chamber  which 
•stirroiini!  the  Hank  of  England  and  the  Koyal 
.  transactions  are  daily  completed,  the 
value  and  amount  of  which  it  would  be 
ilillii'iilt,  perhaps  impossible,  to  cmnpute.  But  the 
'•xlerior  aspect  of"  the  cily" — the  peculiarities  of 
lis  merchants,  with  the  more  ol)servable  and  im- 
portant of  their  bewildering  operations — arc  not  so 
dillicult  to  note ;  and  an  attempt  has  been  recently 
in:ido  to  detail  them  in  a  little  work  entitled  "The 
City,  or  the  Physiology  of  London  Businesa, 
with  Sketches  on  'Change  and  at  the  Coflec- 
houscs."* 

Of  all  the  complicated  ramifications  and  motions 
of  commerce,  bankinif  must  he  considered  the 
mainspring;  hcnco  the  author  has  judiciously 
commenced  his  book  by  some  insight  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  Hank  of  England.  "  This  bank"  is 
governed  hy  a  court  of  twenty-four  directors,  eight 
of  whom  go  out  of  office  every  year,  when  eight 
others  are  elected.  Half-yearly  dividends  are  de- 
clared, and  the  pmprietors  now  receive  7  percent. 
per  annum  on  tlie  stock.  It  is  the  most  absolute 
corporation  in  the  country  ;  for  altliough  the  pro- 
prietors meet  twice  a-year  to  be  informed  of  the 
stale  of  their  affairs,  little  or  no  information  is 
gained  beyond  the  amount  of  the  rf.«."  This 
"  rest,"  which  we  so  often  find  mentioned  in  the 
newspapers,  consists  of  what  remains  after  the 
dividends  are  satisfied,  and  forms  a  fund  for  any 
unforeseen  contingency  which  may  arise  during  the 
cominq  half  year.  Upon  this  residuum  the  direc- 
tors can  "  come  and  go  :"'  it  conse<]ucntly  imparts 
freedom  and  elasticity  to  their  operations.  .\s 
they  are  by  no  means  communicative  as  to  their 
transactions,  the  increase  or  decrease  of  this  res- 
ervation is  almost  the  only  clue  the  public  have 
to  the  stale  of  their  affairs  ;'  hence  the  declaration 
of  its  amount  is  eagerly  looked  to  by  all  persons 
largely  interested  in  the  money  market. 

A  vast  proportion  of  the  money  affairs  of  this 
empire  are  transacted  in  a  modest  rootn  of  the 
"  great  house-  in  Hartholomcw  lane,"  (to  borrow  a 
favorite  expression  from  a  famous  auctioneer,) 
called  the  "  bank  parlor."  This  mysterious 
apartment  is  looked  upon  with  a  sort  of  awe,  and 

*  Caily  Brothers:  London,  1345. 


no  bankcrV  rli  tk  prrsurofs  to  mention  it  but  ir 
terms  i!  loD.     "  It  ia  rather 

meanly  i  .    mnlmfany  settles, 

covered  uiiii  .  are 

without    the  of 

tables,    the    <  by 

L'reen  bair<-,  -i  ihc 

'i-ra.      .\   1"  \\  ■•'fiiiien-ti  ac- 

ition    offered   to  the  the 

„i.  are  in  pn'" —     '■■  '  ,i  or 

never  filleil,  a»  tin'.  rtcr 

of  an  hour  or  tweni;,  ,.  „  ..ist». 

The  atteiidanee  of  the  directors  under  audi  cir- 
cumstances would,  without  question,  be  considered 
a  fatigniog  process,  did  not  thu  ear  suddenly  en- 
counter the  rattle  of  cups  and  saucers,  and  the  eye 
discover  a  very  spruce  messenger,  with  while 
cravat  and  light  pumps,  gliding  stealthily  liehind 
the  screen  from  and  to  tho  rnom  where  the  re- 
freshment is  served.  The  lobby  to  the  bank  par- 
lor is  the  only  place  in  the  establishment  which  is 
at  ail  iiulebtitl  to  art  for  altraclion.  Here  we  have 
a  few  of  the  <dd  cashiers  of  the  baiik,  painted 
with  remarkably  gray  wigs,  lay  down  collars,  and 
stiff  lace  ruflles,  including  that  singular  character 
Mr.  .\brahani  Newland,  who  rose  from  a  baker's 
counter  to  be  chief  clerk  of  the  Hank  of  England 
We  suppose  thu  directors  have  discontinued  tho 
plan  of  panelling  the  memory  of  departed  officers, 
for  we  see  none  of  those  to  whom  common  report 
a.s8ign8  part  of  the  management  of  later  years." 
Perhaps  that  part  of  the  building  whieh  is  of  the 
most  intrinsic  importance,  is  on  the  basement,  in 
whieh  the  cellars  are  for  the  storing  of  bullion.  Of 
this  they  contained  in  October,  It"'!.'),  the  value  of 
i"M, 865,000.  Above  ground  the  various  offices 
afford  accommodation  for  alwut  HDO  clerks,  whose 
salaries  range  from  X'50  to  jCSOdO  per  annum. 

The  less  important  banking  transactions  of  "tho 
city"  are  carried  on  by  private  and  joint  slock 
banks.  Tho  first  are  no  more  than  firms  of  two 
or  three  individuals  who  trade  in  money,  as  other 
co-parineries  deal  in  less  current  merchandise,  on 
their  own  account  and  responsibility  ;  whilst  the 
latter  arc  conducted  on  principles  first  and  success- 
fully practised  in  .Scotland,  but  which  were  not  in- 
troduced into  England  till  w  ithin  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  They  have  a  large  staff  of  officers 
in  the  character  of  managcts,  sub-nr  t  ;i,',  rs.  and 
s(.eretaries,  beside   their  cashieis  a;  ~  in 

ordinary    banking-houses.     Hciiig    i  lab- 

lishmcnts,  their  officers  present  widely  opposite 
ch.aracteristics  to  those  of  the  older  private  firtns. 
Instead  of  being  attended  to  in  the  latter  by  "  cash- 
iers and  clerks  peering  through  si>cclacles  with  a 
steady  and  staid  appearance,  whose  only  inquiries 
arc  respecting  the  weather  and  the  pros|>cct8  of 
business,  you  find  yourself,  on  entering  a  joint- 
stock  bank,  in  the  company  of  sprightly  young 
gentlemen,  who  talk  about  new  <"'■<■••'  ■'■!  tho 
other  amusements  of  the  town  witl:  of 

connoisseurs  in  high  life,  and  whoM  ,y  is 

to  give  effect  to  chequered  neckerchiefs,  showv 
chains,  and  mogul  pins.  Tliis,  no  doubt,  is  the  march 
of  improvement,  but  to  the  quiet  man  of  business, 
the  times  in  this  respect  are  scarcely  so  acceptable 
as  the  old  days  of  white  ties,  venerable  faces,  and 
tranquil  attention  to  the  wants  of  customers.  Thu 
modern  improvements  do  not  f     '           '  ting 

or  weighing  cf  sovereigns,  <  .  or 

balancing    Ici^.is."      Our    ;  T-iniuld, 

however,    have    ailded  that,  X  to  the 

dilctlanic  peculiarities  of  the  i ,  ihcy  are 
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mora  quick  aod  ready  in  their  motions,  and  do  not 
keep  004  ao  lour  ■•iic's  "turn"  at  their 

cdunten  as  the  -  ijcntlcincn  of  the  old 

1  to  diarnonl  bills  of  exclfanije  is  usu- 
al  ►     /'■ '  -1"  "flv  parlof  a  bankcr'sbusiness, 

there  are  i"  who  make  that  their  sole 

bu«i-i(  sH.  'vvn  as  "discount  houses." 

houses  ])rincipally  discount  are 

'•<  and  country  hankers  ;  and  ihe 

'\'i  to  the  (jeneril  stipply  of 

upon  which  the   Hank  of 

iMil  t.)  make  advances.     Two  and 


ratfs  faid  ^ 
money,  an.! 
Kngland  is 

a  quarter  and  two  and  three  quarters  per  cent,  is 
■bout  the  curn-nt  quotation  for  nnqucstionable 
paper,  and  at  these  prices  a  (;r<'at  deal  of  business 
has  been  done  in  the  ph-ihoric  sUitc  of  capital 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years ;  but  as  much  as 
five  and  six  per  cent.,  even  on  first-rate  bills,  has 
been  paid  when  a  scarcity  has  existed,  and  when 
ihc  liuik  lias  continuously  advanced  in  rates  of  ac- 

n.  Hill-hrokers  advance  money  on  all 
,;  -  of  s<'curilii'S,  such  as  exchequer  bills, 

consols,  wine,  supar,  or  other  prmluce  warrants  ; 
but  they  usually  take  care  to  stand  in  a  pood  posi- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  on  Ihe  ripht  side  of  the  value 
of  the  security  they  hold."     To  show  the  enor- 

ndvanccd  in  this  way,  we  arc  told  that 

must  eminent  concerns  have  each  not 
Kr,^  i,,.i.,  ,..!'  millions  of  money  under  discount  in 
the  course  of  the  year. 

The  mysteries  of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  par- 
tially unravelled  in  the  work  before  us.  This 
building — in  which  fortunes  are  daily,  hourly  being 
won  and  lost — is  hidden  by  the  houses  which 
form  the  east  side  of  Barlholomcw-lane  and  the 
northern  bend  of  Throgmorlon  street.  It  is  en- 
tered by  Oapel  Court,  nearly  opposite  to  Ihe  ro- 
tunda of  the  Dank  of  Kngland  ;  but  entrance  is 
rigidly  denied  to  all  save  slock-hrokers.  Any 
banker,  nvrchatil,  capitalist,  Iruslee,  or  private  in- 
dividual, iherefiire,  who  may  wish  lo  buy  or  sell 
• ' '   employ  a  mem()er  of  the  Siock  Ex- 

whom   there  are  about  HOO)  lo  effect 
•"      The  process  is  this  : — The  prin- 
I  his  orders  to  the  hrokej,  that 
his  way  lo  the  Exchange,  inside 
of  which  another  class  of  men  am  always  lo  be 
found   realty   and  eager  to  do  business,  who  are 
called  "jobbers."     "  When  a  broker  comes  in  as 
a  buyer  or  seller,  he  is  instantly  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  jobliers,  who  announce  their  readiness 
In  lake  or  supply  whatever  amount  of  slock  he  has 
■  •  '        •     '  :i|  in  at  a  price  varying  the  l-8lh  (2s. 
'  nl.     To  explain  :   if  a  certain  broker 

ill-  I.U....1.-H  lo  transact  in  X5000  consols,  Ihe 
Jobber  will  iiffer  lo  buy  his  jC.')0()O  at  the  market 
price,  say  at  97,  or  lo  sell  him  the  same  amount 
at  1)7  I  8lh,  without  being  in  the  uliglitest  degree 
aware  whether  the  broker  has  orders  to  buy  or 
sell  ;  thus  lakinp  on  himself  the  risk  of  selling 
that  which  he  docs  not  |Hmsi'ss,  or  buying  what 
he  h»s  no  inl'-nlion  to  keep,  bis  only  object  being 
to  unifn  his  bargain  at  a  difference  of  ipih  i)er 
rent.,  and  •.iim'times  at  onlv  1-Ifllh,  with  another 
tiroUer,  who  innv  have  lo  effect  an  operation  pre- 
•  ••    '        •'       .   which  l-«lh  or 

irofil  of  the  job- 


'y  sort  of  1 


:  p., 
of  I 


; ,  of  t>- 

.  ...1.1...,. 

d,  for  111' 

r  iiiifii  . 
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1     r  profit 

is  derived  from  the  turn  of  the  market,  which  is 
always  in  their  favor.  Thns,  when  stock  is 
quoted  in  Ihe  new9|>ai)i"r8  at  "  3.">  lo  1-blh,"  i( 
means,  Ihe  public  is  given  to  understand,  that  if 
they  wish  lo  sill,  only  35  per  cenl.  will  be  ob- 
lained  for  their  slock  ;  but  if  thev  want  lo  buy,  35 
and  l-8lh  per  (»nt.  must  be  given.  The  lower 
price  (pioled  is  the  selling,  and  Ihe  higher  ihe 
buying  piice  :  the  1-Sih  being  the  jobbers'  profit. 
The  jobbers  are,  in  reality,  the  "  middle  men," 
who  stand  in  the  house  in  the  character  of  dealers, 
always,  or  almost  always,  ready  to  buy  or  sell, 
thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  any  broker  ^el•king 
a  second  broker  with  whom  to  trans.acl  his  partic- 
ular business:  or,  in  other  words,  whom  it  niit>ht 
suit  lu  buy  the  slock  which  the  first  broker  had  lo 
sell,  or  rirr  rrr.to.  Now,  in  this  case,  even  if  a 
s<'cond  broker  could  be  found,  he  might  not  bo 
able  lo  concur  in  the  prerinc  amount  of  stock  in 
which  the  other  had  lo  njierale  ;  whereas  the  job- 
ber is  ready  lo  do  business  lo  any  amount,  even  lo 
the  smallest  fraction,  and  hence  prevents  much 
lime  and  labor  from  being  fruitlessly  consumed. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  how  Ihc  instinct  of  a 
humble,  and  par  rjctllnfr,  innocent  animal,  has 
been  brought  lo  bear  upon  such  a  business  as  that 
of  the  iSiock  Exchange.  Acccirding  lo  our  author, 
"Till  within  the  lasi  seven  or  eight  years,  the  or- 
dinary courier  brought  the  news  from  Ihe  conti- 
nent ;  and  it  was  only  the  Rothschilds,  and  one  or 
two  other  iinporlaiit  firm.",  that  'ran'  intelligence  in 
anticipation  of  the  regular  Erenrh  mail.  However, 
about  ten  years  ago,  the  project  was  conceived  of 
establishing  a  communication  between  Paris  and 
Ijondon  by  means  of  pigeons,  and  in  the  course  of 
two  years  il  was  in  complete  operation.  The 
training  of  the  birds  took  considerable  lime  Iicfore 
they  could  be  relied  on  ;  and  the  relays  and  orean- 
izaiion  required  lo  perfect  the  scheme  not  only  in- 
volved a  va.st  expenditure  of  time,  but  alxo  of 
money.  In  the  first  place,  lo  make  the  communi- 
cation of  use  on  both  sides  of  ilie  cliaiinel,  il  was 
neciysary  lo  gel  two  distinct  establishments  for  Ihe 
flight  of  the  pigeons — one  in  Kngland  and  anol,l>erin 
France.  It  was  then  necessary  llial  persons,  on 
whom  reliance  could  Im.-  placed,  should  be  stationed 
in  the  two  capitals,  to  lie  in  readiness  lo  receive  or 
despatch  the  birds  that  might  bring  cr  carry  the 
intelligenc*?,  and  make  it  available  lor  the  |>arlie8 
interested.  Hence  it  became  almost  evident  tliat 
o«e  speculator,  unless  he  was  a  very  wealthy 
man,  could  not  hope  to  supports  'pigeon' express. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  project  being 
mooted,  two  or  three  of  the  speculators,  including 
brokers  of  the  house,  themselves  joined  and 
worked  it  for  their  own  Innefil.  Through  this 
medium  several  of  the  dealers  have  made  large 
sums  of  money  ;  but  the  Irade  is  scarcely  so  profit- 
ably as  it  was,  because  the  success  of  the  first 
operators  has  induced  others  lo  fidlow  the  example 
of  establishing  this  species  of  communication. 
The  cost  of  keeping  a  '  pifcon'  express  h.as  been 
estimated  at  X'OOO  or  jC700  a  year  ;  but  whether 
this  smount  is  magnified  with  a  view  of  deterring 
others  from  venturing  into  the  s|ieculalion,  is  a 
question  which  never  seems  lo  have  been  properly 
explained.  Il  is  slated  that  the  daily  papers  avail 
themselves  of  the  news  brought  by  these  '  ex- 
press<'S  ;'  but,  in  consideration  of  allowing  the 
B|>eculatorB  to  read  the  despatches  firsl,  llie  pro- 
prietor*, it  is  understood,  bear  but  a  minimum  pro- 
IHirlion  of  the  exjM'nse.  Tlic  birds  generally  used 
arc  of  the  Antwerp  breed,  strong  in  the  wing  and 
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fully  feathered.  Tho  months  in  which  they  are 
chiefly  worked  are  tho  latter  end  of  M.iy,  June, 
July,  AuRunt,  and  tho  b<'i{iiniin)(  of  Sr|ileinl»T  i 
and  though  the  newn  may  not  Im  alwaya  of  iin- 
|>ort.-inre,  a  comniunieuiion  is  generally  kept  up 
daily  biHween  l<<)iidon  and  Paria  in  thia  manner. 
In  1H37-3H-31),  and  1810,  a  great  deal  of  money 
was  made  by  tho  '  pit;eon-men,'  as  tho  speoulaliirs 
supposed  to  have  pusaesaion  of  such  intelliprnce 
are  familiarly  termed  ;  and  Iheir  appearance  in  the 
market  is  always  indicative  of  a  rise  or  fall,  ac- 
cording to  the  lendency  of  iheir  o|wrationB.  Hav- 
ing the  first  chance  of  buying  or  selling,  thoy  of 
course  had  the  market  for  a  while  in  their  own 
hands ;  hut  as  time  progressed,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  papers  by  their  '  second  editions'  would 
communicate  tho  news,  the  general  brokers  re- 
fused to  do  business  till  the  papers  reached  the 
city.  Pigeons  bringing  ihe  news  occasionally  get 
shot  on  their  passage  ;  hut  as  a  flock  of  some  eight 
or  a  dozen  are  started  at  a  time,  miscarriage  is  not 
a  frequent  occurrence.  At  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Uuthschild,  one  w»s  caught  at  Drightun, 
having  been  disabled  by  a  gun-shot  wound,  and 
beneath  the  shoulder  feathers  of  the  left  wing  was 
discovered  a  small  note  with  the  words  '  II  e.st 
mort,'  followed  by  a  number  of  hieroglyphics. 
Vac\\  pigeon  establishment  has  a  method  of  com- 
munication entirely  its  own ;  and  the  conductors, 
if  they  fancy  the  key  to  it  is  in  another  person's 
power,  immediately  vary  it.  K  case  of  this  de- 
scription occurred  not  long  ago.  The  parties  in- 
terested in  the  scheme  fancied  that,  however  soon 
they  received  intelligence,  there  were  others  in 
the  market  who  were  quite  equal  with  them.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  tho  real  |>osition  of  affairs,  the 
chief  proprietor  consented,  at  the  advice  of  a  friend, 
to  pay  i.10  fur  the  early  perusal  of  a  supposed 
rival's  '  pigeon  c.\pre».s.'  "rhc  '  express'  came  to 
hand,  he  read  it,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  that  he  was  in  re:ility  paying  for  the  perusal 
of  his  own  news !  The  truth  soon  came  out — 
somebody  had  bribed  the  keeper  of  his  pigeons, 
and  were  not  only  making  a  profit  by  tho  sale  of 
his  intelligence,  but  also  on  the  speculations  thev 
in  consequence  conducted.  The  defect  was  soon 
remedied  by  changing  the  style  of  characters  em- 
ployed, and  all  went  right  as  before." 

Quilting  the  Slock  K\cliange,  we  cross  the  end 
of  what  was  once  "  Dank  Huildings,"  and  enter 
the  place  where  merchants  most  do  congregate — 
the  Koyal  Exchange.  The  "  old  ina.ssivc  buihiing, 
with  its  firm  oaken  benches  for  the  accuininodnlion 
of  those  who  were  tired  of  pacing  ihe  ambulatories 
and  its  walls  extensively  illustrated  with  placards 
of  ships  about  to  sail,  of  goods  to  be  sold,  and  lists 
of  the  sworn  brokers  of  London,  we  have  now  a 
large  and  sightly  building,  with  walls  flaring  with 
colors,  exhibiting  in  the  encaustic  process  vases 
filled  with  fruits  and  flowers,  gay,  indeed,  but  not 
universally  admired  by  men  of  business,  or  con- 
noisseurs in  architecture.  The  hours  of  'Change 
— as  regulations  lately  instituted  enforce — are 
from  half-past  three  to  half-past  four,  p.  m.,  a 
period  when  the  merchants  and  others  connected 
with  mercantile  sflairs  meet  together  before  the 
close  of  tlie  business  of  the  day.  Tho  different 
interests  are  severally  divided,  and  hold,  almostby 
prescriptive  right,  a  particular  spot  where  their 
members  meet,  and  these  are  called  the  '  walks  ;' 
Buch  as,  the  '  Mediterranean,'  the  '  German,'  tho 
'  Spanish,'  or  '  Portuguese'  walks.  Here  parties 
discourse  of  Ihe  latest  events ;  failures,  if  there 
be  any  ;    recent  contracts  for  goods ;  last-quoted 


prices ;  and  (leneral  business.  The  two  great 
days  on  'Change  arc  T  '"  •  -•  '  \'-'--,  and 
then  the  full  forte  of  tli  i  in 

attendance,  as  tho  oper.^ „ .;  the 

foreign  exchanges  are  on  these  occasions  con- 
cluded." 

Although  individuals  may  pass  their  days  in  the 
different  public  offices  and  places  of  resort,  yet 
their  object  is  the  so inc— commerce.  "  The  bustle 
and  activity  of  city  life,"  says  ourauthor,  "  begins 
at  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  con- 
cludes between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. Hetween  the  former  hours  Ihe  suburbs  and 
Ihe  west  have  (Hiured  in  their  thousands  of  human 
beings,  who  are  engaged  in  business  from  Monday 
morning  till  Saturday  night,  in  one  continued 
round,  and  who,  in  the  latter  hours,  return  to 
their  homes  to  prepare  for  the  morrow's  occupa- 
tion. Dcfore  and  after  those  hours  you  see  or 
hear  scarcely  anything  in  the  shaoe  of  business. 
In  the  intermediate  |wriod  Ihe  whole  place  is  alive 
with  the  mulliludo  engaged  in  ihe  operations  of 
ihe  day,  and  the  comers  and  the  goers  seem  never 
likely  to  expend  their  force,  and  one  would  im- 
agine thai  the  great  concourse  could  never  dis- 
perse. Visit  the  city  at  twelve  o'clock  mid-day, 
and  again  at  seven  in  the  evening,  you  would 
wonder  where  the  people  had  all  gone  to.  Hound 
'Change  you  would  not  find  a  soul  :  in  HartholiH 
mew-lane,  the  only  cry  heard  would  he  that  of  the 
'bus-conductor  for  Pa^dinglon  and  Ilidloway  ;  and 
in  Lombard  street  tho  police  would  watch  as 
though  you  contemplated  a  burglary  at  Glyn's  or 
Barclay's,  and  [verhaps  inquire  the  cause  of  your 
loitering  in  the  neighborhood.  At  eight  o'clock 
at  night  the  '  stillness  of  death'  reigns  over  the 
city,  and  not  till  morning,  between  that  hour  and 
nine,  is  there  anything  like  the  noie  of  preparation 
sounded  for  business.  The  city  is  not  now  much 
chosen  for  a  residence.  The  old  houses  in  ihe 
best  thoroughfares  are  cither  let  as  offices,  or 
given  up  to  the  occupation  of  housekeepers  who 
have  the  charge  of  the  premises.  At  llie  banks, 
the  rule  is  for  the  junior  partner  to  reside  on  the 
premises  ;  and  a  certain  number  of  clerks  also  live 
in  the  house.  Merchants  and  others,  who  formerly 
located  in  the  suburbs,  have  in  a  great  number 
of  eases  chosen  west  end  domiciles.  Regent's 
Park,  and  the  rows  of  villas  that  stud  the  neigh- 
b<irhood  of  Kensington,  Drompton,  Ilammcrsniiib, 
and  other  places  lending  to  those  points,  are 
thickly  inhaiiitod  by  city  men.  Clapton,  Hackney. 
Islington,  Peckliam,  and  Clapham,  which  at  one 
time  were  considered  very  convenient  distances  by 
these  people,  have  been  denuded  of  a  number  of 
their  former  occupants,  ("lerks,  instead  of  princi- 
pals, now  reside  in  these  localities,  all  short  rides 
or  walks  from  the  city  being  filled  with  the  habi- 
tations of  this  class  of  persons." 

At  night  "  Ihe  city"  is  indeed  silent,  and  it  is 
only  the  west  end  of  Ihe  town — where  the  fashion- 
ables reside,  and  the  places  of  amusement  arc 
situated — that  shows  symptoms  of  life.  The  rich 
merchant  has  rolled  home  in  his  carriage,  the 
clerk  has  had  his  sixpenny  ride  to  Camberwell  or 
to  Paddingttui,  the  perambiilaliiig  orange-seller  has 
taken  his  basket  to  bis  garret  for  the  night,  the 
ticket-porter  has  rolled  up  his  apron  snd  retired  In 
his  court,  and  all  is  hushed  in  a  silence  that  is 
only  broken  by  Ihe  tread  of  a  policeman  or  the 
barking  of  a  dog  that  has  lost  his  master.  The 
busy  hum  of  men  is  no  longer  heard.  Business 
has  retired  to  rest,  and  the  feverish  pulse  of  spec- 
ulation has  ceased  to  beat. 
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Fmm  nuunbon'  Jounul. 
BEN    JONSOM. 

Th«  "  ShnWspeatr  Sorielv"  has  iwvnllv  illus- 
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of  •'  rare  Ucn,'' 

i:inl  eleiiionla,  and 

|.'. -'    1      .'    -      :i'.'<-  hihI   \iv|(1  roiilraAls.      It  wasp 

'•  •    ■  ' 1.  with  a  dash  of  the  melodrama, 

■  1111)1,  amidM  the  scene.    Mil- 

'  t  iin  his  atlniniiii;  the  af;e 

'     '  (lone  noth- 

in  the  amis 

.    i.M     I  noMiuoii   with   the 

Hen  JonHon  waa  dream- 

..j.iT  another  aorl.      llefire  he 

,   ho   hail   studied    his  grtiminar 

r  Camden,  ("lan-neieux,  and  had 

wrought  as  a  hnrklayer  with  his  stepfather;  he 

went  next  as  a  S4ildier  to  the  Low  Countries,  where, 

n-  h"  boasted,  he  had,  in  the  face  of  both  camps, 

kill.  .1  a  man,  and   taken    ojnma  spalia  from    hiin  ; 

then  he  returned  and  took  to  study  aeain.  hut  soon, 

became   a  plaver — a  verv    indifferent   one — and  a 

T  ail  wirk.     He  married,  and  had  two 

nl  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  best 

■■.iiii.-,ii. -  111  the  Kni;lish  lancuage,  (K»cry  Man  in 

His  Humor.)  and  .all  this  before 

Time,  the  subtle  tiiief  of  youth. 
Stole  on  his  wiiij^  his  three-and-twentieth  year. 

In  two  more  years,  Ben  was  deep  in  dramatic  com- 
position, an  '  '  '  '  ".  d  another  man  !  The  latt<!r 
was  an  uiii<  '  nr.     Jonson  quarrelled  with 

aa  actor  iii..i.. ..  ......,,.1  Spencer,  and,  bi'inif  "ap- 
pealed to  the  fields,  he  killed  his  adversary,  who 
bad  hurt  him  in  the  ann,  and  whose  sword  was  ten 
inches  hmgcr  than  his."  For  this  fatal  passajje-at- 
nrins  Hen  was  impri.toned,  and  almost  broui(ht  to 
the  ifallows.  Two  spies,  he  says,  were  set  over 
him  in  prison,  to  take  advantajrc  of  him  ;  but,  being 
forewarned  by  his  keeiHir,  he  baffled  their  efforts  to 
entrap  him,  and  sot  clear  off  without  a  trial.  He 
rerenced  himself  on  the  spies  with  this  downright 
epigram — 

Spies,  you  are  lights  in  the  state,  but  oflia.se  stuff. 
Who,  when  you  've  burnt  yourselves  down  to  the 

snufT, 
Stink,  and  arc  thrown  away — end  fair  enough  ! 

There  was  a  spy  of  a  different  kind — a  friendly 
eaves-dropper — whom  Hen  did  not  shake  off  so  ea- 
sily. .\  Uonian  Catholic  priest  found  his  way  to 
the  player's  cell,  and  made  a  convert  of  him. 
"  Theroafler  lie  was  twelve  years  a  papist ;"  but 
was  ri>concile<l  a|,niin  lo  his  mother  church  :  and  at 
his  first  communion,  in  token  of  true  reconciliation, 
he  drank  out  the  full  cup  of  wine  !  Ben  did  noth- 
ing by  halves.  He  sooms  lo  have  been  twice  again 
in  prison  :  on  one  occasion  for  joining  with  Chap- 
man and  Marstnn  in  writing  airainsi  the  Scottish 
nation,  and  in  the  scnnilal  of  Kini;  Jam<-s  and  his 
north.  I"  '    ir 

ears  <•  ■> 

was  :> 
After 

amon 

tiM  111 
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culion,  lo  have  mixed  in  his  drink  ;  and — "  for  she 
was  no  churl" — she  meant  also  to  have  drunk  of 
it  herself!  Jonson  must  have  "  taken  after  his 
mother."  That  the  pwt  should  have  written 
against  the  Scotch,  was  almost  n  parricidal  offence  ; 
for  Hen  w:w  half  a  Scot  by  birth.  Ilih  ;;r:indfather 
was  from  .\niiandale,  (no  doubt  a  border  John- 
stone,) who  served  under  Henry  VHI.  His  father 
lost  his  estate  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  after  suf- 
fering imprisonment,  turned  minister,  but  died  a 
month  before  his  illiistrious  son  was  born.  Jon- 
son's  birth  is  now  fixed  in  the  year  1573,  not  1574, 
as  stated  by  Gifford  and  other  biographers.* 

Ben  Jonson  «a«  a  traveller,  lie  was  in  France 
in  l(il.3,  .IS  we  learn  from  one  of  his  own  frank  and 
curious  confessions  related  lo  Drummond  : — 

"  Sir  Waller  Kaleiiili  sent  him  governor  with  his 
son,  anno  1013,  lo  France.  This  youth  being 
knavishly  iiielincd,  among  other  pastimes  caused 
him  to  he  drunken,  and  dead  drunk,  no  that  he 
knew  not  where  he  was  ;  thereafter  laid  him  on  a 
car,  which  he  made  to  be  drawn  by  pioneers 
through  the  streets,  at  every  corner  showing  his 
governor  stretched  oul,  and  telling  them  that  it  was 
a  more  lively  image  of  the  crucifix  than  anything 
they  had." 

In  the  summer  of  16IR,  Ben  made  his  memorable 
journey  to  Scotland  on  foot.  King  James  had  vis- 
ited his  native  country  the  year  Ix-fore,  and  the  dra- 
matist (who  was  then  a  dcvote<l  courtier)  must 
have  been  aware  that  he  would  gratify  his  sove- 
reign no  less  than  himself,  by  undertaking  a  jour- 
ney to  the  north,  and  defccribing  its  scenery  and 
people.  Dr.  Johnson's  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four,  was  a  wonderful  feat ;  but 
the  lexicographer  tnisted  lo  post-chaises,  guides, 
and  horses ;  and  be,  moreover,  had  the  indefatiga- 
ble Boswell  for  his  purveyor  and  companion.  The 
dramatist  set  out  alone,  to  walk  the  whole  way 
from  the  Thames  to  the  Tweed  and  the  Forth. 
He  was  of  huge  bulk,  with  a  "  mountain  belly  and 
a  rocky  face,"  as  he  tells  us,  and 

His  hundred  of  grey  hairs 
Told  fivo-and- forty  years. 

He  remained  in  Scotland  aliout  five  months,  leav- 
ing it  on  the  I9th  of  January,  Ifili),  and  arriving 
in  lyondon  some  three  months  afterwards.  There 
would  be  various  jovial  meetings  with  Knglish  wor- 
thies by  the  way  I  Jonson  seems  to  have  visited 
I,och  Jx>mopd,  and  meditated  a  i«)em,  or  pastoral 
drama,  on  that  beautiful  locality.  He  was  well 
received  by  the  .Scottish  gentry,  and  on  his  return, 
he  remembered  with  affection  the  "  licloved  Fen- 
tons,  the  Nisb«-ls,  the  Scotis,  the  Livingstons,  and 
all  the  olher  honest  and  honored  names.''  With 
Drummond  of  Hawlhorndeii  he  remained  some 
weeks.  This  was  the  last  of  his  j)riiici|ial  visits, 
and  it  was  the  most  important,  for  l)riimmond  pri- 
vately took  notes  of  his  guest's  conversation  and 

•  TTii  rrrnr  nrn^f"  fmm  n  ran«p  irnrth  mnitioniTH,  as 
mil  I    ^  ■    "      (inii- 

nil  •  iic- 

»\i  ■--.. U.... I'llIS- 

tuNi  wns  changed,  and  imr  pnritcnt  nir..  '  iconi 

niiH  nf|..r  iIk-   i«i  of  .linmnry,  Ifiiii      J.  w«» 

'  ^  '     '   '      ,  ,,,,,.  I,,  ,^,,,iinnd 

',  Bs  Mr.  flifliin! 

'if  f*..ii  .l'ni««m'» 

-link- 

ir   on 
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inionB,  and  thnR  prrwrrf^  m-  ':n  partic- 

ulars und  iruitN  of  clmriirtor.     I  haa  bo«n 

charci'il  wiih  trrarlicry,  in  rer.  iilcrlain- 

inft  Joimoii,  I'cir  tlir   purpono,  ;>  •[.  of  ro- 

coriliiiff  liiii  fiiihlcs  and  opinimid.  iinii  imin 
his  (lelt'cm.  Tim  chnrci',  liowcviir,  in  :i 
unwarraiitnd.  Druniiiiiind  riovtr  pul»li>.ii.  .1  n,.^ 
meinoninda,  tliduijli  Im  mirvivrd  Jnuion  Iwclvi' 
years;  and  nolhini;  lias  traiispirfil  lo  hIh.w  ii.  .1 
the  notes  wr-n*  iiiarcurote.  That  ihoir 
effect  is  unravonibln  to  Jonson,  may  Imi  ;ii 
for,  without  dotractinj;  fn>in  the  Huhslantial  mentn 
of  either  party.  Jud|;in(;  from  the  sliirhttusi  of 
the  notices  of  such  men  ii 
oer,  Dnimniond  does  not 

to  "draw  nut"  hin  visitor.  1  H  .>ii1ii,v,  Hali-yli, 
Bacon,  and  other  glories  of  Kliaaheth's  cimrt,  Jon- 
son could  have  furnished  interestine  anecdotes  and 
particulars;  hut  lew  are  Riven.  Of  the  virgin 
queen  her»<If,  Hen  rcporteil — 

"  Queen  Klizabi-lh  never  saw  herself,  after  she 
became  old,  in  a  true  (rlasa  :  they  painted  her,  and 
sometimes  would  vermilion  her  no8<>.  She  had  al- 
ways, about  ('hri-stmas  evens,  set  dire,  that  threw 
sixes  or  fives — and  she  knew  not  they  were  other 
— to  make  her  win,  and  e.tteem  herself  fortunate  ;" 
»  ell  ■  of  the  weakness  that  was  blended 

W'l  kalde  sovereijin's  ma»»'uline  charac- 

ter. >M  ii;i(oii  Hc  an-  told — "  My  Lord  Chancel- 
lor of  England  wrinpelh  his  spi-eches  from  the 
strings  of  his  band"— a  slight  personal  trait,  that 
one  is  please<l  to  know  of  so  great  a  man.  The 
critical  opinions  delivered  by  Jonson  were  harsh 
and  crude,  and  evidently  distasteful  to  Drunimond. 
Most  of  them  have  that  tone  of  arrogance  and 
boa.vtiiig  which  exposed  Jonson  to  so  much  animos- 
ity and  ridicule  in  his  own  day.  He  did  not  realize 
the  fine  picture  he  has  drawn  of  critics  in  "  Cyn- 
thia's Revels" — a  man,  "  so  truly  learned,  that' he 
affected  not  lo  show  it ;  who  would  think  and 
speak  his  thought  freely ;  but  was  as  distant  from 
de[>raving  another  man's  merit  as  pnK-laiming  his 
own  ;"  ami  "  /ur  hi.i  talvr,  'lis  such  that  he  dares 
as  little  lit  offir  ani/  injury,  as  lo  rrrrire  one.'' 

The  Scottish  poet,  however,  judged  his  pjiglish 
brother  somewhat  too  sharply,  and  did  not  make 
sufficient  allowance  for  his  po.sition  and  peculiar 
temperament.  lie  should  have  forb<irno  from  a 
final  summing  up.  Ben  certainly  forgot  himwilf 
sometimes  over  his  cups— sal  too  late,  and  drank 
too  inueh— for  ho  was  not  niggardly  of  his  own 
hospitality — and,  recollecting  perliaps  the  strug- 
gles and  difTiculties  he  had  overcome,  Jic  glorified 
himself  too  loftily  and  ostentatiously  on  his  suc- 
cess, his  talents,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the 
great.  From  some  otliis  depreciatory  remarks  on 
hi.s  eontemiH)raries,  we  may  appeal  from  his  ader- 
dinner  sallies  to  the  generous  tributes  and  friendly 
memorials  in  his  iiublished  works.  There  the 
young  and  gifted  Francis  Beaumont  and  the  "  gen- 
Shak.speare"  receive  a  full  measure  of  justice 
and  of  praise.  Jonson  had  re.solvcd  to  xvrile  an 
account  of  his  "  foot  pilgrimage."  He  got  Drum- 
mond  to  send  bim  some  information,  and  had  pro- 
ceeded a  certain  length  with  bis  ta.sk,  but  unfortu- 
nately a  fire  broke  out  in  his  hou.se,  and  consumed 
his  manuscripts.  History,  poetry,  translation, 
grammar,  and  divinity, 


Among 
The  rest  my  journey  into  Scotland  sung. 
With  all  the  adventures. 


Ti,,, 


.  and  the  poet  seems  to  hare 


1. 


,.  ,•..,, I, l,.t,  that 
.•po- 
1,  for 
iM-en,  and  miwt 
irr  and   healthy 
I  cli- 
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Wherein  was  oil,  beside  the  succore  spent 
\\  hich  noble  Carew,  Cotton,  Selden  lent, 
perished  in  the  flames ;  and,  as  we  further  learn 
from  his  hearty  "  Execration  upon  Vulcan," 


great  '■ 

sition  I: 

lie  higlii-st  wit  or  genp 
■  ■,  united  lo  a  fuuind   >  ni; 

iem[H-ratnenl.     Kven   in  our  ilu. 

mate,  no  trace  of  this  baneful  ci 

I'lund  among  the  truly  invenmr  and   great 
I    minds.      Chaucer,    Shak»[ieare.    Milton, 

I  Lining,  and  Walter  Scott. 

and  sensible  men.     Their  • 

robes"  never  im|)eded  their  l,..  1..1,  m  uu^  or- 
dinary work-day  world.  We  siunetimes,  however, 
discover  a  strong  melancholy  and  incipient  hypo- 
chondria in  the  case  of  men  of  bright,  but  irregular 
and  secondary,  genius— as  Ben  Jon.son,  Dr.  John* 
son,  Byron,  and  Cideridge — arisimr  from  physical 
or  constitutional  infirmity,  heightened  in  some  in- 
stances by  intemperance.  Ben  Jonson '5  melan- 
choly at  times  assumed  a  ludicrous  and  fantastic 
form.  He  told  Drummond  that  he  had  "  consumed 
a  whole  night  in  lying,  looking  to  his  great  toe. 
about  which  he  hath  seen  Tartars  and  Turks,  Ko- 
mans  and  Carthaginians,  fight  in  his  imagination." 
The  battle  (>f  the  pigmies  and  cranes,  and  the  wai» 
of  the  Lilliputians,  were  nothing  In  this  brave  fan- 
ta.sy  !  The  following  is  a  touching  and  jioetical  in- 
stance of  aberration : — 

"  When  the  king  came  in  England,  [1603,]  at 
that  time  the  pest  was  in  I^)ndon  ;  hc  (Jonson) 
l>eing  in  the  country  at  Sir  Kobcrt  Cotton's  house 
with  old  Camden,  he  saw  in  a  vision  his  eldest  son, 
then  a  child,  and  at  Ixindon,  appear  unto  him  with 
the  mark  of  a  bloody  cross  on  his  forehead,  as  if 
it  had  been  culled  with  a  sword,  at  which  amazed, 
he  prayed  unto  God,  and  in  the  morning  he  came 
to  Mr.  (Camden's  chainlier  to  tell  him,  who  \>ei- 
suaded  him  it  was  but  an  apprehension  of  his  fan- 
tasy, at  which  he  should  not  be  dejected.  In  the 
mean  time  comes  there  letters  from'his  wife  of  the 
death  of  that  boy  in  the  plague.  He  ap|>eared  to 
him,  he  said,  of  a  manly  8ha|M\  and  of  that  prowth 
Ihal  he  thinks  he  shall  lie  at  I  hi  resurrection . ' ' 

Jonson  honored  his  boy's  memory  w  ith  some  ten- 
der verses — 

Seven  years  thou  wert  lent  to  me,  and  I  thee  pay, 

Ex.acted  by  thy  fate,  on  the  just  dav. 

Oh,  could  I  lose  all  father  now  !    fi)'r  why 

Will  man  lament  the  state  he  should  envy  ? 

To  have  so  soon  'soaped  world's  and  flesh's  rage, 

And,  if  no  other  misery,  yet  age! 

Hest  in  soft  peace,  and  asked,  say  here  dotli  lie 

IJen  Jonson  lijs  best  piece  of  poetry  ; 

For  who.se  sake  henceforth  all  his  vows  be  such 

As  what  ho  loves  may  never  like  too  much. 

More  touching  and  beautiful,  however,  is  an  effu- 
sion on  the  death  of  his  first  daughter,  an  infant. 
Mr.  Peter  CunniuL'ham  has  found  an  entry  in  the 
register  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  (/onsen's 
parish  in  his  early  days,)  which  seems  to  record 
the  death  of  this  child  in  ir>U3.  Jonson  was  then 
only  in  his  twentieth  year,  but  his  youthful  mar- 
riage and  paternity  are  undoubted — 

Here  lies,  to  each  her  parents'  ruth, 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  their  youth  ; 
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Yet  licav  H'ing  hM*«n's  doe, 

It  m:ilr~  ..  :  leas  to  ma. 

At  end  (bs  parted  henoe, 

Wii  I  her  innocence. 

Her  iMiul  lii-avcn's  queen,  whoM  nanae  the  bean, 

In  comfort  of  her  mmlirr'n  tears, 

Hath  pl:i'  '  ri;in  train. 

Whore,    ■  I  ilmh  remain, 

The  (fravc  |.:irt.iK.-^  iin'  itcshy  birth, 

Which  cover  lightly,  gentle  earlli ! 

This  lemlerness  of  the  rough,  hard-living  poet — 
"  suriv  Hen" — is  incxprcssihly  touching.  His 
heart  »xt  in  its  right  place.  "  Of  all  styles,"  says 
Drunimoml,  "  he  loved  most  to  be  named  honrsl. 
and  hath  a  hundred  letters  so  naming  him."  He 
merited  the  manly  appellation  which  he  coveted. 
Jonson's  over-conviviality,  however,  accompanied 
with  generally  improvident  habits,  involved  liim  in 
many  diflieulties,  from  which  .Shakspeare's  better 
/ortune  and  prudence  seem  to  have  kept  him  free. 
He  lr>  '  '  ly  to  the  patronage  of  the  court 
Hn<l  il:  iiid  was  an  unscrupulous  adulator. 

The  K.IM  oi  1  I  uiliroke,  he  said,  allowed  him,  X20 
every  year  to  buy  books— a  delicate  and  refined 
xr>,„i..  ,.i  ,A„„„  -I. .ring  assistance.  But  Jonsou  had 
'uory  of  the  earl's  mother  in  that 
111  ,     .  .  ,  '..iph — 

Underneath  this  sable  hearae 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 
Sidney's  si.stcr,  Pembroke's  mother ; 
Death,  ere  thou  haxt  slain  another, 
Learned,  and  fair,  and  good  as  she, 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 

The  Karl  of  Dorset  was  also  among  Jonson's  pat- 
rons, and  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  help  of 
Bacon  and  Raleigh.  The  wits  of  the  Mermaid 
("lull  were  all  his  fast  friends.  Pecuniary  inde- 
|>rii<lcnce  seems  never  to  have  been  dreamt  of  by 
llir  pDCts  of  those  days.  The  only  shame  was  in 
(ffiiiiig  too  little,  not  too  much.  Jonson  vaunted 
toudly  of  his  spirit  and  boldness  in  attacking  the 
rices  of  the  age,  and  the  worthless  trit)C  of  syco- 
phants and  poeta-iters  ;  yet  he  seems  to  have  flat- 
tered the  nobility  all  round,  and  to  have  half  lived 
on  his  patrons. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  that,  after  his  plays  and 
gorged  II,..,,  attractions,  and 

disea>'  many  of  the  aris- 

t'"'-  ;i>et,  and  relieved 

'  lime  sent  him  a 

( .  1  'iiri'ato's  sala- 

ry of  a  hull  iling  at  the 

same  time  i  i.    [xx't's  fa- 

vorite I'     •  I'he  1-jirl  ol   .Newca.Hile  appears 

to  httVf  If  .  II uf  hi"  mn^t  atK-ntive  and  generous 

patrons;  and   Mr  tiam   has  contri- 

buted to  the  .Sliii:.  '  most  lively  and 

ingenioim   iM-cgiui:    I' :  d  by  Jiinson   to 

thi»  n"l>leui:in.      The   ■  unong   the  Har- 

leian  mauuscnpts  in  the  iuiiimi  .Museum — 

"  Mv  Noble  and  Most  Honorko  I/oro — I  my- 
self bi-ini;  no  sulMtance,  am  fain  to  trouble  you 
with  shadows,  or,  what  is  less,  an  ap<dogue  or  fable 
in  a  dream.  I  being  striickcn  with  the  palsy  in  the 
year  l>i:i-*.  bad  bv  Sir  Thomas  Badirer  some  few 
III       '  lit  me   for   i  '     !i 

•  1  endeavor 

;«i,  «i-ii  I'M  ill'-  .,.r.iiiiii/  *if  my  (liw.t-i-.  .i:,  ill'-  Ill- 
light  I  took  in  speculation  of  bis  nature.     It  hap- 


pened this  present  year,  1A3I,  and  this  very  week, 
being  the  week  ushering  ('hristmas,  and  this  Tue*> 
day  morning  in  a  dream,  (and  morning  dreams  are 
truest,)  to  have  one  of  mv  s«'rvBnl»  come  wp  to  my 
bedside  and  tell  mc — '  Master,  master,  the  fox 
■peaks  !'  Whereat  methoughl  I  started,  and  trou- 
bled, went  down  into  the  yard  to  wiliieiw  the  won- 
der. There  1  found  my  Heynard  in  Ins  tenement, 
the  tub  I  hired  fur  him,  cynically  expressing  his 
own  lot,  to  be  condeiiined  to  the  bouse  of  a  |ioet, 
where  nothing  was  to  Iw  seen  but  the  bare  walls, 
and  not  anything  heard  but  the  noise  of  a  saw  di- 
viding billets  all  the  week  long,  more  to  keep  the 
family  in  cxerci.vj  than  to  comfort  any  person  there 
with  fire,  save  the  paralytic  master :  and  went  on 
in  this  way,  ai  the  fox  seemed  the  better  fabler  of 
the  two.  I,  his  master,  began  to  give  him  good 
words,  and  stroke  him  ;  bnt  Ueynard.  barking,  told 
ine  these  would  not  do  ;  1  must  give  him  meat.  1, 
angry,  called  him  stinking  vermin.  He  replied. 
'  Look  into  your  cellar,  v^hich  is  your  larder  too, 
you  'II  find  a  worse  vermin  there.'  When  pres- 
ently calling  for  a  light,  methoughl  I  went  down, 
and  found  all  the  floor  turned  up,  as  if  a  colony  of 
moli-s  had  l>een  there,  or  an  army  of  i-alliM>tre  men. 
Whereupon  1  sent  pnsently  into  Tuttle  Street  for 
the  king's  nioul  excellent  moleealcher,  to  relieve 
me, and  hunt  them.  But  he,  when  he  came,  and  had 
viewed  the  place,  and  h.id  well  marked  the  earth 
turned  up,  took  a  handful,  smelt  it.  and  said, '  Mas- 
ter, it  is  not  in  my  power  to  destroy  this  vermin  : 
the  king,  or  some  good  man  of  noble  nature,  must 
help  you.  This  kind  of  mole  is  called  a  wanl, 
which  will  destroy  you  and  your  family,  if  you 
prevent  not  the  working  of  it  in  time,  .^nd  there- 
fore God  keep  you,  and  send  you  health.'  The 
interpretation  bf)lh  of  the  fable  and  dream  is,  that 
1,  waking,  do  find  vani  the  worst  and  most  work- 
ing vermin  in  the  house,  and  therefore,  my  noble 
lord,  and  next  the  king  my  best  patron,  I  am  ne- 
cessitated to  tell  it  you.  I  am  not  so  impudent 
to  borrow  any  sum  of  your  lordship,  fur  I  have  no 
faculty  to  pay  ;  but  my  needs  are  siieh,  and  so  urg- 
ing, as  I  do  beg  what  your  bounty  can  give  me.  in 
the  name  of  good  letters,  and  the  b<ind  of  an  ever 
grateful  and  acknowledging  senant.  To  your 
honor.  Bkn  Jonson. 

"  Wetlminstrr,  20M  Decrmbtr,  1631." 

The  earl  could  hardly  have  resisted  so  interest- 
ing yet  direct  an  appeal  to  his  benevolence  I'p  to 
the  period  of  his  death,  the  poet  had  occasional 
glimpses  of  prosperitv  and  joyousness.  That  ex- 
cellent lettfer-writer,  Howell,  descnbes,  under  date 
of  1030,  a  "  solemn  supjier"  at  lien's  bouse,  at 
which  he  was  a  truest.  The  host  was  rather  talk- 
ative and  egoii-  iilfng  to  Howell,  but  there 
was  good  com;  lent  eheir,  choice  wi^es, 
and  jovial  weliiuiii'.  1  Ins  must  have  becrh  on 
quarter-day  !  Jonson  died  in  the  follow  in^  year, 
-Vucust  0,  1637. 

Jonson  w  as  the  most  learned  of  all  the  poets  of 
this  brilliant  era.  His  life  and  habiiH  seem  to  have 
been  very  unsuitable  for  severe  and  continuous 
study  ;  and  it  is  certain  he  had  not  (ihough  the 
c«mtrary  is  often  asserted)  the  benefit  of  a  univer- 
sity education.  The  cneriry  of  his  character,  and 
his  ambition  for  scholastic  distinction,  s<>cm  to  have 
overcome  all  obniacles.  He  "  tisik  the  wall"  of 
.Sliaks|>eare  and  all  his  fellow-players  and  dramat- 
inls ;  he  was  the  sehiHilmast<-r  of  the  trilx:,  and  in 
his  latter  days  he  ruled  despotie^illy.  1 1  is  classical 
studies  are  scon  in  their  fairest  light  in  his  masques. 
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Mid  ihn  exquisite  lyrical  poptnsi  gcattere'l  ihroufth- 
out  liis  play",  witli  iithrr  iniimr  piocoa,  wtiich  arc 
rich  in  conrcptioii,  ami  highly  (loliiihcil.    His  lalc.tt 

Kro<luciion,tlu!  pajftoral  ilniiiia  railed  ihi'  Sail  Shi'|)- 
erd,  is  aUo  pxtn-innly  jxiotical  in  suhjert  and  im- 
agery. Tho  ronioJicii  of  Jon»on  am  rarrlv  plcx'»- 
ing,  nut  ari!  iiivaliialili!  fur  thoir  I  ■'        ■ 

and  Knclish  \A\\  ttn-ir  satire,  ad 

of  cliar.u'trr,    ami  tlie  artful   I'dfi-uui tu> 

tibln  or  plot.  Tlir  concrption  of  nurli  chanu-tcnj 
as  Kitclv  ami  Captain  Hohadil  by  a  voutli  of  two- 
and-twnilv,  is  a  riMnarkablc  fact,  ami  shows  a  sort 
of  innate  aptitude  for  comedy.  There  are  p.-uw.i);e« 
of  inBufrerahlo  coarscnewi  and  pedantry  even  in  the 
best  of  his  plays ;  but  Ihnir  defects  aro  redeemed 
by  ready  wit  and  broad  humor,  shrewd  observation 
and  sterlincr  sense.  His  Kn;;lisb  v(x-abulary  wems 
to  have  b<>on  inexhaustible.  His  stylo,  so  original 
in  phrase  and  construction,  (lows  on  like  a  flood 
stained  with  impurities  and  exotic  subsianees,  yet 
ever  Bwcepinc  ratlliiii;  on — a  viduble  and  irresi.sti- 
ble  torrent.  His  satire  and  declamation  have  the 
sumo  illrectness  and  enerjiy.  With  what  Juvena- 
lian  relish  and  cagernos.'*  he  holds  up  some  vice  or 
fidlv  to  ridicule  and  detcstatimi !  How  forcibly  he 
depicts  the  miser,  the  epicure,  the  coxcomb,  cow- 
arn,  or  bully  !  His  tragedies,  on  the  other  hand, 
arc  cold,  stiff,  and  formal.  In  these  his  learning, 
or  rather  his  peilantry,  overlaid  his  fancy.  Shak- 
speftre  he  once  accused  of"  wanting  art."  In  his 
own  Roman  plays  we  see  little  else  Ijut  ait — pa- 
tient digging  in  the  mines  of  classic  story.  In 
Shakspeare,  art  was  incorporated  with  .vid  lost  in 
the  midst  of  his  creative  originality.  He  had  the 
essence  and  spirit,  Jonson  the  language  and  facts, 
of  classic  antiquity. 

One  but  preserved  the  ashes :  he  the  flame, 
True  to  its  sense,  but  truer  to  its  fame. 


I 


From  ih«  Bo«ton  Courier. 
WEBSTER    AND   CALHOUN. 

That  our  right  to  40°  is  indisputable,  there  is  no 
man  in  this  country  bold  enough  to  deny  :  and 
many  think,  and  on  plausible  ground,  too,  that  we 
should  assert  our  claims  to  exclusive  possession, 
even  t<i  51'^.  Compromise  will  accord,  however, 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  with  the  future  pro- 
gress of  our  countrymen  thitherward,  and  with  the 
present  interest  of  the  two  great  nations.  There 
should  be  an  universal  hope,  as  there  is  a  general 
belief,  that  it  shall  be  effected. 

And  yet,  how  much  of  present  agitation,  of  an- 
noying uncerlaiiity,  and  commercial  doubt,  as  well, 
perhaps,  of  future  disaster,  might  have  l>cen  avoided 
but  for  the  madness  of  party  !  Twice,  within  the 
la.st  four  years,  this  boundary  question  might  have 
btu'n  settled  to  the  mutual  interests  and  honor  of 
the  two  countries:  \rniM  hnve  A<»7i,  if  calm  judg- 
ment and  sagacious  policy  had  guided  men,  instead 
of  the  fanaticism  of  party,  or,  what  is  still  worse, 
parly  s«'lfisliness.  The  eminent  statesman,  who 
distinguished  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  during 
the  first  half  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration,  and 
who  illustriiled  that  period  by  the  establishment  of 
an  honor.ihle  peace  to  his  country — a  victory  more 
fertile  in  happy  consequences  than  the  conquest  of 
a  territory — had  turned  the  devoted  attention  of  his 
great  and  energetic  mind  to  the  mature  considera- 
tion of  the  question  that  now  agitates,  to  gloomy 
forebodings  and  actual  distress,  the  whole  breadth 
•nd  extent  of  the  Und.     But  for  the  terriers,  and 


vr  of  party  that  owed 

II'  y  and  controlliu|{  in- 

flui'iiee,  wliutMi  uiveanaiil  iuid  disgusting  clamor, 
various  in  sound  yet  similar  in  intent,  were  suffi- 
cient to  divert  even  v  mind  from  the  con- 
templation of  his  "<ne,  and   to  compel 

■  •        •         r  fill 
liter 


than    the    first ;    more    useful,  more    1 
more   to   be   hereafter   remiio'""''     'i' 
iwaci'ful   victory,    in    the    f 
treaty.     So  that,  as  far  as  ih 
Kngland  were  concerned,  it  might   not  have  been 
a  vain  hope,  that  the  temple  of  Janus  should  bo 
closed  ill   pcri)ctuity !     Dit  alitcr  risum.     Provi- 
dence saw  fit,  for  the  sins  of  the  country,  to  make 
the  passions  of  parly  its  chastisement. 

Had  Mr.  Calhoun  remained  in  the  state  depart- 
ment at  the  incoming  of  this  adin  "  ,  the 
like  honorable  purpose  might  hav  om- 
plisbcd.  He  yielded  to  party  aTt-^i.:-  m..  i...^  and 
personal  selfishness.  The  public  good,  that  re- 
quired his  continuance  in  office,  was  m.ade  to  give 
way  to  the  party  policy  that  demanded  his  retire- 
ment. From  the  great  and  Just  influence  his  name 
and  virtues  exercise  at  home,  and  the  admiration 
his  talents  and  character  command  abroad,  a  roost 
successful  negotiation  might  confidently  have  been 
hoped . 

Thank  Ood  !  that,  {hough  "shorn  of  power," 
these  two  great  men  have  yet  opportunity  to  serve 
their  country.  Their  conjoined  strt>rgth  is  irre- 
sistible. When  in  opposition,  agitating  the  great 
community  with  various  and  hostile  feelings, 
doubt,  apprehension  and  dismay  have  seized  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  and  "  disastrous  twilight  shed" 
o'er  half  a  world.  But  in  conjunction,  with  sym- 
pathy in  feeling  and  unity  of  action,  they  will  con- 
trol the  fates  of  the  country,  and  make  them  propi- 
tious. The  history  of  that  country  is  in  their 
hands  :  they  can  impress  upon  it  the  smiling  and 
lovely  hue  of  peace,  or  ensanguine  its  pages  with 
the  sufferings  of  ages.  Is  there  a  doubt,  then,  of 
their  conduct,  or  of  our  destiny? 


TtH.^NTS-AT-WaL. — The  ice  which  has  been 
precipitated  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara  during  the 
winter,  has  congealed  in  one  mass,  immediatclr 
below  the  cataract,  forming  a  bridge,  on  which 
some  three  or  four  venders  of  whisky,  cigars, 
apples,  bull's  eyes,  &c.,  have  pitched  llieir  tents. 
The  occupants  of  this  neutral  ground  hold  their 
li>calions  by  a  very  uncertain  tenure  ;  for  when 
the  Great  f^andlord  of  the  Universe  thinks  proper 
to  eject  them,  it  will  be  precious  short  notice  to 
quit  thev  will  receive. 

The  Falls,  even  at  this  season  of  the  year,  par- 
ticularly on  Sundays,  are  much  resorted  to  by 
persons  living  withih  a  short  distance.  Two 
Sabbaths  ago  the  solemn  ordinance  of  baptismal 
immersion  was  performed  there,  amidst  the  roar 
of  the  mighty  waters,  which  rendered  the  devo- 
tional exercises  almost  inaudible  :  but  the  day, 
the  place,  and  the  object  united  to  inspire  the 
thinking  mind  with  feelings  of  reverential  awe. 

The  drinking,  blaspheming,  singing,  and  other 
immoral  indulgence,  around  these  tents  of  iniquity, 
present  a  very  different  scene.  However,  they 
were  far  enough  distant  to  not  interfere  with  the 
religious  ceremonies. — Niagara  Argus,  lllA. 
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IIStMAM    HKLTILUes  BESISKNCK  IN  THE  MAR- 
QUESAS.* 

Til-  1  Mr.  Murray's  Ccjloiiial  li- 

brary .iiin 's  ofaii  .\iiicricaii  sailur, 

V  uf  tlio  captain  of  ilio 
ran  away  "  from  the 
Niikuliuva,  ihc  )irinci- 
I  In  this  exploit  he 

\  .iilc  ;   and  as  thi'v  "■■H 

k  "uM  ullcr  a  reward  fi'i 

J  ,     iiT  of  any  native  to  f 

I  d  to  lalie  to  the  mountaina,  and  iivc 

t  lita  tlicy  might  find  till  the  departure 

■  The  characlerof  the  country  favored 

I  iiin  ;  for  a  Po|>o  Joau  board  would  ap- 

j>i;.ix  •-.)  ruii.i>li  a  ptotly  (;ood  idea  of  its  "  ground 
|>l:in  "  A  luiiiitx'r  of  valltys  radiate  from  one  eom- 
;:        ■    '  .ind  run  down  towards  the 

H  paraled  from  each  other  by 

loii.    11.  I  .:  -  ■     '•  :i.  socially  by   the 

liDBliluy  1)1  :  .IS.     Once  on  the 

n)ouiii.iiii.*i.  ■  **  "I"--!.!!    i.t-  fi... 

facility  of  I;, 

approach,  ;i ^-.  '  j  -    ■■  ;- 

kuneva  would  not  venture  far  from  their  own  val- 
ley, thr.iujh  fear  of  their  neijfhbors,  the  dreaded 
1  jUtiHl  the  most  ferocious  cannibals  of 

I.  The  scheme  was  good,  but  it  failed 

from  want  of  accurate  information.  Tho  fruits  of 
the  valley  did  not  grow  upon  the  mountains,  and  in 
a  few  days  the  runaways  were  ravenous  with 
hunger ;  no  cave  opened  to  receive  them,  and  they 
were  saturated  by  heavy  rains  in  the  only  substi- 
tute for  a  hut  they  could  construct ;  fuvcrand  lame- 

11'  --^  ' ''■  iV..M,  ■.  tirijiij  overtook  Melville  ; 

II  a  distance  looked  a 
J.;  ,        .     .    :  led  by  deep  ravines,  so 

that  to  advance  a  very  little  way  tliev  had  to  de- 
scend and  then  ascend  almost  perpcnJicular  preci- 
pices. A.  main  object  had  been  to  avoid  the  valley 
of  the  Typecs ;  but,  bewildered  among  the  rocks, 
iHiiiu'ry  an(i  worn,  they  became  reckless,  .ind  deter- 
iniii'  d  to  venture  into  any  valley.  Proceeding 
u|Kin  the  axiom  that  water  runs  downward,  they 
followed  the  coursf  of  a  mountain  stream  ;  in  the 
desc<-nt  of  which  ihcy  encountered  such  obstacles 
as  none  but  sailors,  arcuRloined  to  the  hii;li  and 
giddy  mast,  and  reckless  of  danger,  could  have 
overcome.  Here  is  the  descent  of  the  first  cataract 
I  hey  met. 

"  Our  progress  along  the  steep  watercourse  was 
necessarily  slow,  and  by  noon  we  had  not  advanced 
more  than  a  mile.  It  was  s<imcwhere  near  this 
pan  of  the  day  that  the  noisi-  of  falling  waters, 
which  we  had  faintly  caught  in  the  earlv  morning, 
berame  more  di»tiiirt ;  and  it  was  not  long  Ix^fore 
\\  i)f  nearly  a 

I  '■]  across  the 

'  II  poured  in 

lie  walls  of 


I      v.  M<>lville's  compaoioa,  being  lighter  and 
it  to  reconnoitre ;  and  he  cooeeiTed  a 
iiig  down. 
"  WiUi  this  he  coodncted  tne  to  ihercrge  of  the 

•Ntmiliv  urn  r.i'ir   M'  iili*'  Ri-nidrncr  amoni;  the 
Natl*'"*  "I  ■■   '  '  ini-ia*  Ulond*  ;  or  a  (Vrp 

al  I'l'lvh"..  ;.  Melville.     Krpul.li>hcO 

by  Wil.-)  .1,,  .   ,  ...  i. 


cataract,  and  pointed  along  the  aide  of  llie  rarine 
to  a  number  of  curious-looking  routs,  some  tbroo 
or  four  inches  in  thirknusa  and  several  feet  long, 
which,  nl'<  '  among  thiafissuresuf  the  rock, 

shot  |>ci|  .  from  it  and  ran  tapering  to  a 

point  in  iiir  air.  iniiiging  over  the  gulf  likr  so  many 
dark  icicles.  They  covered  nearly  llie  tiilirr  sur- 
face of  one  side  uf  the  gorge,  the  lowest  of  iliom 
reaching  even  to  the  water.  Many  were  inoss- 
iTiiwn  and  decayed,  with  their  extremities  snapped 
t  off,  and  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  uf  the 

i  wojc  slippery  wiih  moisture. 

"  Toby's  scheme — and  it  was  a  desperate  one — 
was  to  intrust  ours(>lves  to  these  trcaeherous-luuk- 
ing  roots,  and  by  slipping  down  from  one  to  another 
to  gain  the  bottom. 

"  'Are  you  ready  to  venture  it?'  asked  Toby, 
looking  at  me  earnestly,  but  without  saying  a  word 
as  to  the  practicability  uf  the  plan. 

"  '  I  am,'  was  my  reply  ;  for  I  saw  it  was  our 
only  resource  if  we  wished  to  advance,  and  aa  for 
retreating,  all  thoughts  of  that  sort  had  beeu  long 
abandoned. 

"  After  I  had  signified  my  assent,  Toby,  with- 
out uttering  a  single  word,  crawled  along  the  drip- 
ping ledge  until  he  gained  a  point  from  whence  he 
could  just  reach  one  of  the  largest  of  the  pendent 
roots  ;  he  shook  it — it  quivered  in  his  grasp,  and 
when  he  let  it  go  it  twanged  in  the  air  like  a  strong 
wire  sharply  struck.  Satisfied  by  his  scrutiny,  my 
light-limbed  companion  swung  himself  nimbly  upon 
it,  and  twisting  his  legs  round  it  in  sailor-fashion, 
slipped  down  eight  or  ten  feet,  w  here  his  weight 
gave  it  a  motion  not  unlike  that  of  a  pendulum, 
lie  could  not  venture  to  descend  any  further  ;  so, 
holding  on  with  one  hand,  he  with  Ihc  other  shook 
one  by  one  all  the  slender  roots  around  him,  and 
at  last  finding  one  which  he  thought  trustworthy, 
shifted  himself  to  it  and  continued  his  downward 
progress. 

"  So  far  so  well ;  but  1  could  not  avoid  compar- 
ing my  heavier  frame  and  disabled  condition  with 
his  light  figure  and  remarkable  activity  ;  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  and  in  less  than  a  minute's  time 
I  was  swinging  directly  over  his  head.  An  soon 
.18  his  upturned  eyes  caught  a  glimpse  of  me,  he  ex- 
claimed, in  his  usual  dry  tone,  for  the  danger  did 
not  seem  to  daunt  him  in  the  least,  '  Mate,  do  me 
the  kindness  not  to  fall  until  I  get  out  of  your  way  !' 
and  then,  swinging  himself  more  on  one  side,  he 
continued  his  descent.  In  the  mean  time,  I  cau- 
tiously transferred  myself  from  the  limb  down  which 
I  had  been  slipping  to  a  couple  of  others  that  were 
near  it,  deeming  two  strings  to  my  Imw  better  than 
one,  and  taking  care  to  lest  their  strength  before  I 
trusted  my  weight  to  them. 

"  On  arriving  towards  the  end  of  the  second  stage 
in  this  vertical  journey,  and  shaking  the  long  roots 
which  were  round  me,  to  my  coimiernation  they 
snapped  off  one  afn-  ''  •  "  like  so  many  pipe- 
stems,  and  fell  in  fri  insl  the  siile  of  the 
gulf,  splashing  at  la.  i  ...     waters  beneath. 

"As  one  after  another  the  treacherous  roiits 
yielded  to  my  gr.i8p,  and  fell  into  the  torrent,  my 
heart  sunk  wiliiln  mn.  The  branches  on  which  1 
was  sus[iended  over  tho  yawning  chasm  swung  to 
and  fro  m  the  air,  and  I  exiu'cted  them  every  mo- 
ment to  anap  in  twain,  .\ppalled  at  the  dreadful 
fate  that  men:iced  me,  1  clutched  franiically  at  the 
only  large  root  which  remained  near  ine  ;  but  in 
vain;  I  could  not  reach  it;  then  .  '  .  '  ;'rrawere 
within  a  few  inches  of  It.     .\g  i  m  I  tried 

to  reach  it ;  until  at  length,  m......^ ,,. ..   with  the 
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thought  nr  my  niliiaii  -■•If  vinlcntl . 

by  strikiiii;  mv  fdiii  •(  lliv  rur' 

and   li    ' 

can :' 

it.         h    sii'i.iMM    *i..i.rji.*     uii'M   1     iii>;    nwuiK  II    »»ii^ii», 

but  rorliiiiali'ly  diil  not  itivt:  way. 

"  My   l>raiii    grt!W  ilizxy  with  tho    idea  <>r  iln' 
frifiMful  risk  I  bad  just  run,  and  I  invol 
cliim'd  my  cyo.H  to  Hhut  nut  lliu  view  ol'  tin 
beneath  me.     Fur  the  instant  1   wan  safe,  and   I 
utturod a dt'Vuut  vjaculaiiun  ul' thanksgiving  fur  niy 
uacapt!. 

"  '  Pri'tty  woll  donn  !'  ahoutrd  Toby  undempath 
roe ;  '  you  aru  nimbler  than  I  lbou|{ht  you  to  bo, 
liopping  about  u|i  there  from  root  to  root  liko  any 
yunng  minirrel.  As  soon  n»  yoii  have  diverted 
yourself  suinciently,  I  would  advise  you  to  pro- 
ceed." 

"  '  Ay,  ay,  Toby,  all  in  good  time  :  two  or  three 
more  such  lamuus  tooid  aa  thm,  and  I  shall  be  with 
you.' 

"  The  residue  of  my  downward  pro|;rcss  was 
eoniparatively  easy  ;  the  roots  wore  in  greater 
ahimdanee,  and  in  one  or  two  places  julliii)^  out 
(minis  of  rock  assisted  mo  greatly.  In  a  few 
moments  I  was  standing  by  tho  side  of  my  com- 
paniim." 

They  reached  tho  valley  at  last ;  which  turned 
out  to  he  that  of  the  Typees  ;  but,  in  Herman 
Melville's  view,  these  "  (jood  fellows  "  have  been 
much  ealnninialed  by  their  Indian  enemies,  and  the 
Kiiropeaiis  whose  uitacks  they  have  resisted  or 
whose  oppression  they  have  avenged.  After  a 
short  time  of  agonizing  suspense  in  a  species  of 
public  a.sseinbly,  names  were  exchanged,  and  the 
wanderers  were  receiveil,  in  the  light,  as  it  would 
appear,  of  public  guests.  The  motives  that  dic- 
tated this  conduct  we  do  not  penetrate  ;  but  they 
were  probably  superstitious,  as  both  the  seamen 
were  made  "  taboo," — though  one  is  uncertain 
whether  this  was  a  species  of  privilege  or  merely 
an  embargo  to  prevent  their  e-scape  ;  huwever,  they 
lived  upon  the  fat  of  the  land  ;  were  honored  guests 
throughout  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  (for  Mel- 
ville W.18  never  allowed  to  approach  the  sea  ;)  and 
he  continued  to  enjoy  tho  same  distinction  as  a  lion 
in  London,  till  he  managed  to  make  his  escape  in 
the  boat  of  an  English  vessel.  Toby  had  been  per- 
mitted to  go  down  to  tho  beach  some  time  before, 
on  the  rumor  of  a  boat  approaching  ;  but  whether 
ho  really  escaped,  or  whether  (as  seems  probable 
from  the  mystery  observed)  ho  was  killed  in  try- 
ing to  elfect  it,  his  companion  has  never  been  able 
to  learn. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  the  Rrsidmcr  in  the  Marque- 
sas consists  of  adventure  and  ob.servalion.  The 
adventure  embraces  a  portion  of  ihe  voyage  in  the 
Dolly,  the  narrative  of  the  wanderings  among  the 
mountains,  and  Melville's  escape  from  the  Happy 
Valley,  as  well  as  several  incidents  during  his  de- 
tenlion — such  as  his  surptisiog  the  worthy  house- 
hold in  which  he  lived  examining  three  smoked 
human  heads,  one  of  which  his  hasty  ghince  saw 
,  to  be  a  white  man's,  with  a  first  idea  that  it  might 
bo  Toby's ;  the  cannibal  feast,  which  he  is  sure 
took  place  after  a  fight  with  ihe  inbahilants  of  a 
neighboring  valley,  when  bundles  c<msisting  of  hu- 
tnan  bodies  wrapped  in  leaves  were,  as  he  infers, 
brought  ill.  And,  notwithstanding  a  tendencv  to 
make  loo  much  of  things  by  writing  about  them, 
wherever  there  is  a  story,  however  slight,  the  book 
is  very  interesting.  The  descriptive  parts  are  not 
of  so  striking  a  character.     The  American  fluency, 


veti  in  the  i 
rather    lu: 


1" 


:.ily 

I,.  ,■  to 

...k, 

'■*  ■ 
It  IS  the  lirst  account  that  lias  been  published  of  a 
residence  among  the  natives  of  the  Pnlynesian 
Islands,  by  a  (wrson  who  has  lived  with  ihcm  in 
their  own  fashion,  and  as  near  as  may  b<r  upon 
terms  of  Bucl.-kl  e<|uality  :   for  allhoo:  '  i'^of 

manners  have  lived  and  died  u|hm  uds, 

and  some  of  them — as  f'hri;-!  ■  r — 

were  perhaps  capable  of  wr:  of 

them  that  we  remember  haie  t  ..  i  ..■■n.  .-■ 

The  picture  of  this  life  which  Mr.  Melville  draw* 
is  very  attractive,  upon  the  text, 

"  Let  mo  enjoy  the  cheerful  day. 
Till  many  a  year  has  o'er  me  roll'd  ; 

Pleased  let  me  trille  life  aw&y. 
And  sing  of  love  ere  I  grow  old." 

The  warmth  of  the  tropics,  tempered  by  tho  rut 
Pacific,  makes  the  climate  a  delightful  "  June 
melting  into  July  ;"  the  fertile  soil,  with  its  cocoas 
and  bread  fruit  and  other  nutritious  vegetation, 
supports  life  without  labor,  (assisted,  wr  rannot 
help  imagining,  by  some  preventive  check,  not- 
withstanding our  author's  vehement  dlselaimer  of 
infanticide,)  whilst  a  community  of  goods,  and  an 
absence  of  anything  like  jealou.sy  or  female  re- 
straint, realize  the  Pantisocracy  which  Soulhey, 
roleridge,  and  others,  fancied  the  perfection  of 
society  during  the  phrensy  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  a  sailor, 
just  escaped  from  the  confinement  and  disagreeables 
of  a  South  Sea  whaler  and  the  low  tyranny  of  its 
captain,  should  be  enraptured  with  the  mode  of  life, 
or  should  draw  comparisons  with  civilized  society 
or  the  missionary  converts  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  Typees.  At  the  same  time,  his  theory  and 
practice  were  dilTerent  ;  for  he  seized  the  first  op- 
portunity of  escaping,  and  his  pleasurable  existence 
was  constantly  damped  by  llie  fear  that  he  nerer 
should  be  able  to  escape. 

Had  this  work  been  put  forward  as  the  produc- 
tion of  an  F.nglish  common  sailor,  we  should  have 
had  .some  doubts  of  its  authenticity,  in  the  absence 
of  distinct  proof.  But  in  the  United  Stales  it  is 
different.      There  social    opinion    does  n  ; 

any  employment  with  caste  discredit  ;  ai. 

customary  with    young   men  of   respen m,    ,„ 

serve  as  common  seamen,  either  as  a  probationer- 
ship  to  the  navy,  or  as  a  mode  of  seiiiM-  lif,' 
f'ooper  and  Dana  are  examples  of  lhi> 
The  wide-spread  system  of  popular  edue: 
bestows  upon  the  American  a  greater  fainiliarily 
with  popular  literature  and  a  readier  use  of  the 
pen  than  is  usual  with  classes  of  the  same  apparent 
grade  in  Kngland.  Striking  as  the  style  of  com- 
position may  sonielimcs  seem  in  a  Residmce  in  the 
Aforyuf.wj,  there  is  nothing  in  it  beyond  the  effects 
of  a  vivacious  mind,  acquainted  with  popular  books, 
and  writing  with  the  national  fluency  ;  or  a  reading 
sailor  spinning  a  yarn  ;  nothing  to  indicate  the  stu- 
dent or  the  scholar.  Yet  we  should  like  to  haTO 
had  the  story  of  the  book  ;  to  have  known  the  mo- 
tives of  the  publication,  and  whether  it  is  an  Amer- 
ican reprint  or  a  conjoint  appearance,  or  whether 
Mr.   Murray    has   the   sole   right   of   publishing. 
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"nMni  are  certain  M-a  rn-odoins,  too,  ihat  mi|{ht  aa 
veW  hare  been  remoTed  before  issuing  it  for  family 

rcadiii);. 

Much  of  the  hook  is  not  beyond  the  ranee  of  iii- 
rention.  espeeially  hy  a  [HTson  acmiaiiitcd  » ilh  the 
is!      '  '  with'  the  fictions  of  l>c  Foe  ;  anil  wc 

1!  veral  thinRs  have  been  hei^hlencd  for 

(lit'  I.  li  ni.lcTd  this  arlistical  principle  iIih?s  not 
pcrradc  the  work.  Many  of  the  incident,  however, 
seem  too  natural  to  be  invented  hy  the  author. 
Such  is  the  followin;;  picture,  which  but  requires 
us  to  call  the  savages  celestials,  to  suppose  Mr. 
Melville  u>  have  dropped  from  the  clouds  instead 
of  "  boltine  "  from  the  skipper  Van^,  and  to  fancy 
some  (H'idian  graces  added  to  the  narrative,  in 
order  to  become  a  scene  of  classical  mythology. 

TBB  BATH  OF  THB  NYMPHS. 

"  Returning  health  and  peace  of  mind  gave  a  new 
interest  to  everything  around  me.      I  sought  to  di- 
Tersify  my  time    hy  as  many  enjoyments  .is   lay 
within  reach.     Bathing  in  company  with  troops  of 
pi  '    •"  !  one  of  my  chief  amusements.       Wo 

h.  MJoyed  the  recreation  in  the  waters  of 

a  i.M.u  ......    liike,  into  which  the  eeniral  stream  of 

the  valley  expanded.  This  lovely  sheet  of  water 
was  almost  circular  in  figure,  and  about  three 
hundred  yards  across.  Iw  beauty  was  indescriba- 
ble. .Ml  around  iu  banks  waved  luxuriant  masses 
of  tropical  foliage  ;  soaring  high  above  which 
were  to  be  seen,  here  and  there,  the  symmetrical 
•haft  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  surmounted  by  its  tuft 
of  graceful  branches,  drooping  in  the  air  like  so 
many  waving  ostrich-plumes. 

"  The  ease  and  grace  with  which  the  maidens  of 
the  valley  propelled  themselves  through  the  water, 
and  their  familiarity  with  the  element,  were  truly 
astonishing.  Sometimes  they  might  b<!  seen  glid- 
ing along  just  unilor  the  surface,  without  apparent- 
ly moving  hand  or  foot  ;  then  throwing  themselves 
on  their  sides,  they  darted  through  the  water,  re- 
vealing glimpses  of  their  forms,  as,  in  the  course 
of  their  rapid  progress,  they  shot  for  an  instant 
partly  into  the  air  ;  at  one  moment  they  dived  deep 
down  into  the  water,  and  the  next  they  rose  bound- 
ing to  the  surface. 

"  I  reinemlier  upon  one  occasion  plunging  in 
among  a  parcel  of  these  river-nymphs,  and,  count- 
ing vainly  up<m  my  superior  strength,  sought  to 
drag  some  of  them  under  the  water  :  but  1  quickly 
repented  niv  temerity.  The  amphibious  young 
creatures  swarmed  about  me  like  a  shoal  of  dol- 
phins, and,  seizing  hold  of  my  devoted  limbs,  tum- 
bled me  about  and  ducked  mo  under  the  surface, 
until,  from  the  strange  noises  which  rang  in  my 
ears,  and  the  supernatural  visions  dancing  before 
my  eyes,  I  thought  I  was  in  the  land  of  spirits.  1 
stood,  indeed,  as  little  chance  among  them  as  a 
cumbrous  whale  attacked  on  all  sides  by  a  legion 
of  sword-fish.  When  at  length  they  rclinqui.slied 
their  hold  of  me,  they  swam  away  in  every  direc- 
tion, laughing  at  my  clumsy  endeavors  to  reach 
them.'' 

The  "  service  "  has  had  the  eflect  of  enlarging 
Mr.  Melville's  mind,  and  making  him  less  provin- 
cial iu  feeling  than  many  of  his  countrymen.  It  has 
abo  given  him  some  knowledge  of  the  South  Seas 
Cenirrillv.  «tiiili  n|. pears  in  the  comparisons  he 
;  and  has  impressed  him 
lion  of  (to  say  the  least)  the 
s  •  ai.il  w.irldly  spirit  of  the  missionaries. 

II        .      .1  example  of  them  at  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands. 


TUK  MiaSIONAtr  tqVIPAOC. 

"  Not  until  I  visited  Honolulu  was  I  aware  oftlM 
fact,  that  the  small  tvmnant  of  the  natives  had 
l>een  civilized  into  draughi-horses,  and  evangeliied 
into  beasts  of  burden.  iiut  so  it  is.  They  have 
been  literally  broken  into  the  traces,  and  are  har- 
nessed to  the  vehicles  of  their  spiritual  iiihtruelurs 
hke  so  many  dumb  brutes ! 

"  Among  a  multitude  of  similar  exhibitions  that  I 
saw,  I  shall  never  forget  a  robust,  red-faced,  and 
very  ladylike  personage,  a  missionary'sspouse,  who 
day  after  day  for  months  together  look  her  regular 
airings  iu  a  little  go-cart  drawn  by  two  of  the  isl- 
anders, one  an  old  grey-headed  man,  and  the  other 
a  roguish  striplintr,  Ixitli  being,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fig-leaf,  as  naked  as  when  they  were 
bom.  Over  a  level  piece  of  ground  this  pair  of 
draught  bipeds  would  go  with  a  shambling,  un- 
sightly trot,  the  youngster  hanging  hack  all  the 
time  like  a  knowing  horse,  while  the  old  back 
plodded  on  and  did  all  the  work. 

"  lUttling  along  through  the  streets  of  the  town 
in  this  stylish  equipage,  the  lady  looks  about  heraa 
magnificently  as  any  queen  driven  in  state  to  her 
coronation.  A  sudden  elevation  and  a  sandy  road, 
however,  soon  disturb  her  serenity.  The  small 
wheels  become  imbedded  in  the  loose  soil — the  old 
stager  stands  tugging  and  sweating,  while  the 
young  one  frisks  about  and  does  nothing  :  not  an 
inch  does  the  chariot  budge.  Will  the  tender- 
hearted lady,  who  has  left  friends  and  home  for 
the  good  of  the  souls  of  the  poor  heathen,  will  she 
think  a  little  alraut  their  bodies  and  get  out,  and 
ease  the  wretched  old  man  until  the  ascent  is 
mounted'  Not  she  :  she  could  not  dream  of  it.  To 
be  sure,  she  used  to  think  nothing  of  driving  the 
cows  to  pasture  on  the  old  farm  in  New  Knpland  ; 
but  times  have  changed  since  then.  So  she  retains 
her  seal,  and  bawls  out,  '  llookee,  honkeel' 
(pull,  pull.)  The  old  gentleman,  frightened  at 
the  sound,  labors  away  harder  than  ever  ;  and 
the  younger  one  makes  a  great  show  of  straining 
himself,  but  takes  care  to  keep  one  eye  on  his  mis- 
tress in  order  to  know  when  to  dodge  out  of  harm's 
way.  At  last  the  good  lady  loses  all  patience  ; 
'  Hookee,  hookee!'  and  rap  goes  the  heavy 
handle  of  her  huge  fan  over  the  naked  skull  of  the 
old  savage  ;  while  the  young  one  shies  to  one  side 
and  keeps  beyond  its  range.  '  Hookee,  hookee  !' 
again  she  cries— '  Hookee  lata  kannaka!'  (pull 
strong,  men) — but  all  in  vain,  and  she  is  obliged 
in  the  end  to  dismount,  and,  sad  necessity  !  actu- 
ally to  walk  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 

'•  At  the  town  w  here  this  paragon  of  humility  re- 
sides is  a  spacious  and  elegant  American  chapel, 
where  divine  service  is  regularly  |)crformed. 
Twice  every  Sabbath  towards  the  close  of  the  ex- 
ercises may  be  seen  a  score  or  two  of  little  wag- 
ons ranged  along  the  railing  in  front  of  the  edi- 
fice, with  two  squalid  native  footmen  in  the  livery 
of  nakedness  standing  by  each,  and  waiting  for  the 
dismission  of  the  congregation  to  draw  their  supe- 
riors home." 

From  the  AlheMtum. 

"  Sailors,"  says  the  lively  American  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  this  insight  into  one  of  the 
strange  corners  of  the  earth,  "are  the  only  class 
of  men  who  now-a-days  sec  anything  like  stirring 
adventure," — and  he  adds,  that  the  incidents  here 
recorded  "have  often  served,  when  sjmn  as  a 
yarn,  not  only  to  relieve  the  weariness  of  many  a 
night-watch  at  sea,  but  to  excite  the  warmest  sym- 
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pathies  cf  the  author's  nlilpmatea."  Thcxo  frank 
prefatory  avownU,  :i.i  iiidlratinK  cxactncu,  may  Im> 
taken  by  every  reader  for  what  they  are  worth. 
Bo  that  morn  or  ho  that  less,  wu  arc  sure  no  one 
will  refuse  thanks  to  the  eontributor  of  a  book  so 
full  of  fresh  and  riehly-oolored  matter.  Mr.  Mel- 
Ylllo's  manner  is  New  World  all  over  ;  and  we 
need  merely  advert  to  the  name  of  .'Stephens,  the 
foremost  among  American  pilgriiiu,  to  explain  our 
epithet. 

Two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  the  learned  Doc- 
tor Chrisioval  Suavorde  de  Figuorroa,  while 
ohronieliii);  the  disroveriea  of  Mendanna,  said 
many  haridsiMni>  thinfjs  in  praiao  of  the  Marquesas 
Islands,  breaking  out  into  raptures  at  the  wonder- 
ful beauty  of  the  younger  part  of  the  population. 

More  recently  Cook,  the  Ucv.  Mr.  Stewart, 
chaplain  to  the  American  frigate  Vinccnncs,  and 
Commodore  David  Porter,  of  the  U.  S.  frigate 
Plsaex,  have  st-verally  borne  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  the  dun's  portraits,  .sinking  the  tallouini;,  of 
which  more  anon.  Who,  then,  can  wonder  if  men 
of  all  ranks  belonging  to  the  Dolly,  an  .\merican 
whaler,  should  hail  with  delight  the  resolution  of 
Captain  Vangs  to  direct  his  course  thitherward, 
when  it  is  told  that  six  months  of  the  good  year 
1819  had  passed  since  the  Dolly  had  entered  har- 
bor or  seen  headland.  Their  anticipations  of 
"  wassail,"  in  such  an  isle  of  beauty,  did  not 
want  even  the  piquant  accompaniment  of  mystery 
and  terror.  .\ll  the  world  has  heard  of  "  the 
King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands" — but  the  Dolly's 
crew  stood  a  good  clianco  of  seeing  that  monarch, 
unless  very  circumspect  in  their  wanderings  when 
on  shore — since  marines  and  missionaries  had 
spread  widely  the  tale  that  one  tribe,  at  least, 
inhabiting  the  Marquesas — to  wit,  the  Typccs — 
were  not  to  be  trusted  or  restrained  ;  and  that  if  a 
white  man  entered  their  territory,  ten  to  one  his 
talo  might  be  told  in  Mr.  Planch^'s  account  of 
what  befell  Hisliop  Ilatto,  afier  the  rat  army  had 
charged  his  citadel  on  the  Rhine — 

They  have  picked  his  bones  uncommonly  clean, 
And  eaten  his  very  mitro. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  no  common  delight  that  the 
Dolly's  crew  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Nukuheva, 
in  the  month  of  June,  a  few  days  after  the  arrival 
of  Admiral  Dupetit  Thouars— who  had  hoisted  the 
flag  of  Franco  in  the  Maniuesas.  Six  French 
vesi-els  were  accordingly  the  first  object  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  sea-wearied  men  ;  next,  a 
flotilla  of  cocoa-nut  merchants,  who  swam  out, 
wealing  neeklaces  of  their  commodities,  in  the 
midst  of  \>  jiich  the  head  of  the  vendor  cut  a  queer 
figure;  thirdly,  a  bevy  of  damsels.  We  will  not 
liiiter,  however,  with  these  Ariuidas,  but  touch  at 
once  Icrra  firma :  pausing  for  a  peep  at  the  French 
encampment  : — 

"  The  sensation  produced  by  the  presence  of 
the  strangers  had  not  in  the  least  subsided  at  the 
period  of  our  arrival  at  the  islands.  The  natives 
still  flocked  in  numbers  about  the  encampment, 
and  watched  with  the  liveliest  curiosity  everything 
that  was  going  forward.  A  blacksmith's  forge, 
which  had  been  set  up  in  the  shelter  of  a  grove 

I^m  near  the  beach,  attracted  so  great  a  crowd,  that  it 
^B  required  the  utmost  etforts  of  the  sentries  posted 
^"  around  to  keep  the  inquisitive  multitude  at  a  suf- 
ficient distance  to  allow  the  workmen  to  ply  their 
Tocation.  But  nothing  gained  so  largo  a  share  of 
admiration  as  a  horse,  which  had  been  brought 
from  Valparaiso,  by  the  Achille,  one  of  the  vessels 


of  the  wiuadron.     The  animal,  a  r. 
one,  had  been  taken  ashore  and  sta: 


fine 
I  of 

C(H-oa-niit   houghs  within    the   furi.i  ure. 

Occasionally  it  was  brought  out,  ai  :iily 

caparisoned,  was  ridden  by  one  o(  wu-  in.i .  r»  at 
full  speed  over  tho  hard  sand  beach.  This  iicr- 
formaiicc  was  sure  to  b<-  !■  ■'■  i  •■  "!i  loud  plaudit*, 
and    the   '  puarkee    niii  ■  .)    wa.n    unani- 

moii>.Iv  i.n uiw,  ,1  Iiv  li     ._ ;  to  be  the  moat 

e\  of  zoology  that  had  ever 

con  iiion." 

Mr.  Melville  had  obviously  no  love  for  tho 
French — and,  as  naturally,  a  wholesome  horror  of 
the  cannibal  Typecs — but  "  the  butt  end  of  the 
handspike"  of  the  Dolly's  captain,  used  frequently 
by  him  as  a  convincing  argument,  and  the  inter- 
minable pprsj)cctivo  of  a  voyage  yet  to  come,  had 
"  entered  his  soul"  and  graven  there  a  firm  reso- 
lution to  have  done  with  the  ship,  and  to  take  "  to 
tho  bush  ;" — the  loveliness  of  such  glimpses  of 
shore  scenery  as  were  revealed  to  him  olTeiing  the 
casting  temptation  : — 

"  I  had  come  from  Nukuheva  by  water  in  the 
ship's  boat,  and  when  wo  entered  the  bay  of  Tior 
it  was  high  noon.  The  heat  had  been  intense,  as 
we  had  been  floating  upon  the  long  smooth  swell 
of  tho  ocean,  for  there  was  but  little  wind.  The 
sun's  rays  had  expended  all  their  fury  upon  us  ; 
and  to  add  to  our  discomfort,  we  had  omitted  to 
supply  ourselves  with  water  previous  to  starling. 
What  with  heat  and  thirst  together,  I  became  ao 
impatient  to  get  ashore,  that  when  at  last  we 
glided  towards  it,  I  stood  up  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat  ready  for  a  spring.  As  she  shot  two  thirds 
of  her  length  high  upon  the  beach,  pro|)clled  by 
three  or  four  strong  strokes  of  the  oars,  I  leaped 
among  a  parcel  of  juvenile  savages,  who  stood  pre- 
pared to  give  us  a  kind  reception  ;  and  with  them 
at  my  heels,  yelling  like  so  many  imps,  I  rushed 
forward  across  the  open  ground  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea,  and  plunged,  diver  fashion,  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  first  grove  that  oflered.  What  a 
delightful  sensation  did  I  experience  1  I  felt  as  if 
floating  in  some  new  element,  while  all  sort  of 
gurgling,  trickling,  liquid  sounds  fell  upon  my  oar. 
People  may  say  w  hat  they  will  about  the  refreshing 
influences  of  a  cold  water  bath,  but  commend  me 
when  in  a  perspiration  to  the  shade  baths  of  Tior, 
beneath  the  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  amidst  the  cool 
delightful  atmosphere  which  surrounds  them. 
How  shall  1  describe  the  scenery  that  met  my  eye, 
as  I  looked  out  from  this  verdant  recess  !  The 
narrow  valley,  with  its  steep  and  close  adjoining 
sides  draperied  with  vines,  and  arched  overheaa 
with  a  fret-work  of  interlacing  boughs,  nearly  hid- 
den from  view  by  masses  of  leafy  verdure,  seemed 
from  where  I  stood  like  an  immense  arbor  dis- 
closing its  vista  to  tho  eye,  whilst  as  I  advanced 
it  insensibly  widened  into  the  loveliest  vale  eye 
ever  beheld." 

It  turned  out  that  Mr.  Melville's  gipsy  inten- 
tions were  shared  by  a  comrade,  one  Toby,  who — 
making  allowance  for  some  romantic  touches,  A  la 
Porter — seems,  in  sober  truth,  to  have  been,  in  his 
way,  a  character.  When,  therefore,  a  shore  holi- 
day was  awarded  to  the  crew,  the  pair — whose 
plan  it  was  to  penetrate  inland,  hide,  and  live  on 
fruits  till  the  Dolly  was  clear  out  of  sight — made 
their  preparations  in  a  manner  more  ha»ty  than 
provident.  A  few  handfulls  of  "  Midshipman's 
nuts,"  an  intolerable  quantity  (not  of  sack — but) 
of  tobacco,  to  this  small  portion  of  bread  ;  a  few 
yards  of  cotton  crammed  away  in  their  nether  gar- 
ments ;  a  strong  suit  of  clothes  for  each,  and  oo« 
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'  the  entire  outfit 
I    on    shore,    a 
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ting  to  the  top  ol  a  hiph  nilf^e,  which  wu  dia- 
coTercd  throiijih  an  o|ionin(j  in  llic  wood  : — 

"  When  we  arrived  » ithin  a  short  dislanee  of 
the  riiipe,  we  were  stopped  by  a  mass  of  tall  vel- 
low  nvd-".  crowing  tojrether  as  ihirkly  as  tliey 
could  slanil,aiid  as  touph  and  stubborn  ns  so  many 
rods  of  steel  ;  and  we  pereei»ed,  to  onr  ehaprin, 
that  Ihev  extended  midway  up  the  elevation  we 
purposed  to  ascend.  For  a  moment  we  gazed 
about  lis  in  quest  of  a  more  practicable  route  ;  it 
was,  however,  at  once  apparent  that  there  waa  no 
resource  but  to  pierce  this  thicket  of  canes  at  all 
hazards.  We  now  reversed  our  order  of  march, 
1,  K'inp  the  heaviest,  taking  the  lead,  with  a  view 
of  breaking  a  path  through  the  olwtruction,  while 
Toby  fell  into  the  rear.  Two  or  three  limes  I 
endeavored  to  insinuate  myself  between  the  canes, 
and  by  dint  of  coaxing  and  l>ending  them  to  make 
some  progress  ;  but  a  bull-frog  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  work  a  passage  through  the  teeth  of  a 
comb,  and  I  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair.  Half 
wild  with  meeting  an  obstacle  we  had  so  little 
anticipated,  I  threw  myself  desperately  against  it, 
crushing  to  the  ground  the  canes  with  which  I 
came  in  contact;  and,  rising  to  my  feet  again, 
repeated  the  action  with  like  effect.  Twenty 
minutes  of  this  violent  exercise  almost  exhausted 
me,  but  it  carried  us  some  way  into  the  thicket ; 
when  Tohy,  who  had  been  reaping  the  benefit  of 
my  lalwrs  by  following  close  at  my  heels,  pro- 
posed to  become  pioneer  in  turn,  and  accordingly 
paaaed  ahead  with  a  view  of  afibrding  me  a  respite 
from  my  exertions.  As,  however,  with  his  slight 
frame  he  mndc  but  bad  work  of  it,  I  was  soon 
obliged  to  resume  my  old  place  again.  On  we 
toiled,  the  perspiration  starting  from  our  bodies  in 
fl,„.j.  —  I. ...I,.  ,„j„  jn^  lacerated  with  the  splin- 
t'  '  the  broken  canes,  until  we  had 

pr;  .    I    ...   ;s  as  far  as  the   middle  of  the 

Drake,  when  suddenly  it  ceased  raining,  and  the 
atmosphere  around  us  became  close  and  sultry 
beyond  cxprr.«sicin.  The  elasticity  of  the  reeds, 
quicklv  rrf-nvrr:rj  from  the  temporary  pressure  of 
<«  1   them  to  spring  back  to  their 

or  .so  that  they  closed  in  upon  us 

as  we  advaiicud,  and  prevented  the  circulation  of 
the  little  air  which  might  otherwise  have  reached 
ns.     Hesides  this,  their  great   height  ■ 
shut  ns  out  from  the  view  of  surround:' 

ar  '  -'-not  certain  but  that  we  iiii;;iii  him 

I'  all    the    time  in   a  wrong  direction. 

r.i:._ ;;li  my  long-continued  efTnrts,  and  pant- 
ing for  breath,  I  felt  myself  comnletely  incapaci- 
tated for  any  further  exertion.  I  rolled  up  the 
■lecvp  of  my  frock,  and  sfjuemcd  the  moisture  it 
contained  into  my  parehed  mouth.  Hut  the  few 
drops  1  managed  to  obtain  gave  me  little  relief, 
and  I  sunk  down  for  a  moment  with  a  sort  of 
dogged  apathy,  from  which  I  waa  aroused  by 
Toby,  who  had  ilevised  a  plan  to  free  ns  from  the 
n' '  '    '       He  waf 

In  -ath-knife. 

1"  .1.  whi-  :i  n-aper,  and 

I"  'und  us.     This  night 

r'  ■    '"V   own    knife,    I 

h  It    mcrey.     Hut 

"1:  .   the   thicker  and 

ullcr,  and  apparently  the  more  interminable,  the 


reeds  became.     1  began  to  think  we  were  fairly 

snared,  and  had   almost   made   up  my  mind  that 

••■ilv.ut  a  pairof  wings  we  should  never  be  able  to 

'•  from  the  toils  ;  when  all  at  once  I  discerned 

.  ji  of  davlight  through  the  canes  on  my  right, 
and,  communicating  the  joyful  tidings  to  Toby,  we 
both  fell  to  with  fresh  spirit,  and  speedily  opening 
a  passage  towards  it  we  fimud  ourselves  clear  of 
perplexities,  and  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  ridge. 
After  resting  for  a  few  moments  we  began  the 
ascent,  and  after  a  little  vigorous  climbing  found 
ourselves  close  to  its  summit.  Instead,  however, 
of  walking  along  its  ridge,  where  we  should  have 
been  in  full  view  of  the  natives  in  the  vales  be- 
neath, and  at  a  point  where  they  could  easily 
intercept  us  were  they  so  inclined,  we  cautiously 
advanced  on  one  side,  crawling  on  our  hands  and 
knees,  and  screened  from  observation  by  the  grass 
through  which  we  glided,  much  in  the  fashion  of  a 
couple  of  serpents.  After  an  hour  employed  in 
this  unpleasant  kind  of  locomotion,  we  started  to 
our  feet  again  and  pursued  our  way  boldly  along 
the  crest  of  the  ridge.  This  salient  spur  of  the 
lofty  elevations  that  encompassed  the  bay  rose 
with  a  sharp  angle  from  the  valleys  at  its  base, 
and  presented,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  steep 
acclivities,  the  ap|)earance  of  a  vast  inclined  )ilane, 
sweeping  down  towards  the  sea  from  the  heights 
in  the  distance.  We  had  awendcd  it  near  the 
place  of  its  termination  and  at  its  lowest  point,  and 
now  saw  our  route  to  the  mountains  distinctly  de- 
fined along  its  narrow  crest,  which  was  covered 
with  a  soft  carpet  of  verdure,  and  was  in  many 
parts  only  a  few  feet  wide.  F'.Ialed  with  the  suc- 
cess which  had  so  far  attended  our  enterprise,  and 
invigorated  by  the  refreshing  atinospliere  we  now 
inhaled,  Toby  and  I  in  high  spirits  were  making 
our  way  rapidly  along  the  ridge,  when  suddenly 
from  the  valleys  below  which  lay  on  either  side  of 
us  we  heard  the  distant  shouts  of  the  natives,  who 
had  just  descried  us,  and  to  whom  our  figures, 
brought  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky.  were  plainly 
revealed,  fllancing  our  eyes  into  these  valleys, 
we  pereeived  their  savage  iiihabilanis  hurrying  to 
and  fro,  seemingly  under  the  influence  of  some 
sudden  alarm,  and  appearing  to  the  eye  scarcely 
bigger  than  so  many  pigmies  ;  while  their  while 
thatched  dwellings,  dwarfed  by  the  dinance, 
looked  like  baby-houses.  As  we  looked  down 
upon  the  islanders  from  our  lofty  elevation,  we 
experienced  a  sense  of  security  ;  feeling  confident 
that,  should  they  undertake  a  pursuit,   it  would, 

I  the  start  we  now  had,  prove  entirely  fruit- 
iiiile«B  tlicy  followed  UB  into  the  mountains, 
"  mri'  we  knew  they  cared  not  to  venture.  How- 
over,  we  thought  it  as  well  to  make  the  most  of 
our  time;  and  accordingly,  where  the  ground 
would  admit  of  it,  we  ran  swiftly  along  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ridge,  until  we  were  brought  to  a  stand 
by  a  steep  cliff,  which  at  first  seemed  to  interpose  an 
eifectual  barrier  to  our  further  advance.  By  dint 
of  much  hard  scrambling  however,  and  at  some 
risk  to  our  necks,  we  at  last  surmounted  it,  and 
continued  our  flight  with  unabated  celerity.  We 
had  left  the  beach  early  in  the  morning,  and  after 
'■(I,  though  at  times  difficult  and 
t,  during  which  we  had  never  once 
iwiTi'ii  cui  !..■ .  -i  to  the  sea,  we  finind  ourselves, 
about  three  hours  before  sunset,  standing  on  the 
lop  of  what  seemed  !•■  I.f  it"'  M  "li  i  I:iiiil  in  the 
island,  an  immense  <  fd  of 

baaallic  rocks,  hung  I  plants. 

We  moat  have  been  more  than  three  thousand  feel 
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ttliovo  llio  IpvpI  of  thn  bps,  and  ihe  Roenery  viewed 
from  this  lipijfht  wnii  niiiynifirrrii  " 

It  lii'oaiiip,  hnwcvor,  |m  ''nt,  lliat    n 

one  important  itpm  of  tlun  i  lie  dpnortcr-- 

had  miiiralculatrd  inaltirrsgrirvoujily.  Kriiil  tlirrr 
wan  none  at  tlir  allltiiiluii  to  wiiirh  they  had 
climhrd.  Th«  lirrad  \\ni\  jrol  at  the  tobkcco,  or 
the  loh.iroo  at  ihii  bread  : — tho  naviiry  mixture 
'  '    '  lu'ir  B<du  m  I  '       -iich  to 

'  n.     An  to  '   sonio 

li.ii..-  mim;:i  ■11  I  111-  Dolly  had  ili  [i  ut..i,  iliat  wan 
not  to  bo  lhou);btor:  and  even  ijicn,  who  knew 
that  it  nli^bt  not  turn  out  to  be  Typi'i',  in  which  a 
white  man  and  a  pig  were  all  one^  Nrverlholmis, 
such  was  the  dcMitutinn  of  the  pair,  that  a  path 
which  led — no  matter  whither — was  not  to  be 
despised,  and  Melville  and  his  friend  takinj;  one, 
came  on  the  second  day  into  a  ravine,  where  they 
jiroposcd  to  skulk  till  all  peril  of  being  reclaimed 
was  past  : — 

"  The  sieht  that  now  prected  us  was  one  that 
will  ever  no  vividly  impressed  upon  my  mind. 
Five  foaming  streams,  rushing  through  a.t  many 
gorges,  and  swelled  and  turbid  by  the  recent  rains, 
united  loi;i!tlier  in  one  mad  plunge  of  nearly  eighty 
feet,  and  fell  with  wild  uproar,  into  a  deep  black 

{)ool  »coo|H>d  out  of  the  gloomy-looking  rocks  that 
ay  piled  around,  and  thence  in  one  collected  body 
dashed  down  a  narrow  sloping  channel  which 
seemed  to  p«!nelrato  into  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth.  Overhead,  vast  roots  of  trees  hung  down 
from  the  sides  of  the  ravine  dripping  with  mois- 
ture, and  trembling  with  the  concussions  produced 
by  the  fall.  It  was  now  sunset,  and  the  feeble 
uncertain  light  that  found  its  way  into  these 
caverns  ami  woody  depths,  lieiglitoned  their 
strange  ap|>i'arance,  and  reminded  us  that  in  a 
short  time  we  .should  find  ourselves  in  utter  dark- 
ness. .\s  (.oon  as  I  had  satisfied  my  curiosity  by 
gaxing  at  this  scene,  I  fell  to  wondering  how  it 
was  that  what  wo  had  taken  for  a  path  should 
have  conducted  us  to  .so  singular  a  place,  and  be- 
gan to  su.specl  that  after  all  1  might  have  been 
deceived  in  supposing  it  to  have  l)ccn  a  track 
formed  by  the  islanders.  This  was  rather  an 
agreeable  refl<'ction  than  otherwise,  for  it  dimin- 
ished our  dread  of  accidentally  meeting  with  any 
of  tliem.and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  perhaps 
we  could  not  have  selected  a  more  secure  hiding 
])lace  than  this  very  spot  we  had  so  aecidentally 
hit  upon.  Toby  agreed  with  mo  in  this  view  of 
the  matter,  and  we  immodiately  began  gathering 
together  the  limbs  of  trees  which  lay  scattered 
about,  with  the  view  of  constructing  a  temporary 
hut  for  tlie  night.  This  we  were  obliged  to  build 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  cataract,  for  the  current  of 
water  extiMided  very  nearly  to  the  sides  of  the 
gorge.  The  few  moments  of  light  that  remained 
we  employed  in  covering  our  hut  with  a  species  of 
broad-bladod  grass  that  grew  in  every  fissure  of 
the  ravine.  Our  hut,  if  it  deserved  to  be  called 
one,  consisted  of  six  or  eight  of  the  straightesl 
branches  wi-  could  find  laid  obliquely  against  the 
sleep  wall  of  rock,  with  their  lower  ends  within  a 
foot  of  Ihe  stream.  Into  the  space  thus  covered 
over,  we  managed  to  crawl,  and  disposed  our 
wearied  bodies  as  best  wo  could.  Shall  I  ever  for- 
get that  horrid  night  ?  As  for  poor  Toby,  1  could 
scarcely  gel  a  word  out  of  him.  It  would  have 
been  some  consolation  to  have  heard  his  voice,  but 
ho  lay  shivering  the  live-long  night  like  a  man 
afflicted  with  the  palsy,  with  his  knees  drawn  up 
to  his  head,  while  his  back  was  supported  against 


the   dripping   side 

unlrlieil    iiii'li!    ibi 


ter  proved  a  ii: 
elude  the 


inc. 
by  proif  ■ 
the  wail 

ing  tbrougli  w  liii-li  tiMinnrii  w-      I  I 
a  ducking  in  the  course  of  my  life, 


of   the    rock.      Durinff    thia 

re    s. 11111.1   iwilbiii'.'  »antinff  to 

n.  The 

;  "or  ahel- 

ry.      In  vain  did  I   try  to 

lis  ibni  poured  upon  me; 

d  anoiher.'and 

ine  new  open- 

iny 

•ral 


care  little  about  it  ;  but  the 
'  of  that  niuht,  the  deallilik.'  <■ 
'  the  appalling  darkii'--       •'  'i 

forlorn  condition  a!i 


i.orrora 

••  place, 
.  . .  I.1.C  of  our 
.e." 
nch  sccnca  a* 


The  record  sbou 
these  ;  but,  with  so  much  to  select  from  as  lie* 
l)eforc  us,  we  cannot  aff>rd  any  further  "  to  pile 
up  the  agony"  (as  the  .\meri<-ans  have  it)  of  saa- 
pense  in  flight.  After  many  days  of  wretched 
wandering  among  thi-so  sulilime  wildernesaes, 
during  which  Mr.  Melville  got  sevenly  hurt  in  the 
leg,  and  was  smartly  all.ackeil  by  fever,  the  two 
were  only  too  thankful  to  find  themselves  in  an 
unknown  and  unnamed  valley,  where  were  "  an- 
nuee"  trees,  on  which  the  birds  had  left  a  few 
decayed  fruits — and,  lietter  still,  signs  of  human 
life,  whether  betokening  Typcc  or  Uappar,  they 
were  almost  past  caring  : — 

"  We  looked  about  us  uncertain  whither  to 
direct  our  steps,  since  the  path  we  had  so  far  fol- 
lowed appeared  to  be  lost  in  the  open  space  around 
us.  At  last  we  resolved  to  enter  a  grove  near  at 
hand,  and  had  advanced  a  few  rods  when,  just 
upon  its  skirts,  I  picked  up  a  slender  bread-fruit 
shoot  perfectly  green,  and  with  the  tender  bark 
freshly  stript  from  it.  It  was  still  slippery  with 
moisture,  and  appeared  as  if  it  bad  been  but  that 
moment  thrown  aside.  I  said  nothing,  but  merely 
held  it  up  to  Toby,  who  started  at  this  undeniable 
evidence  of  the  vicinity  of  the  sa\aees.  The  plot 
was  now  thickening. — \  short  distance  further  lay 
a  little  faggct  of  the  same  shoots  bound  togethei 
with  a  strip  of  hark.  Could  it  have  been  thrown 
down  by  some  solitary  native,  who,  alarmed  at 
seeing  us,  had  hurried  forward  to  carry  the  tidings 
of  our  approach  to  his  countrymen?  Typee  or 
Ilappar  ? — But  it  was  too  late  to  recede,  so  we 
moved  on  slowly,  my  companion  in  advance  cast- 
ing eager  glances  under  the  trees  on  cither  side, 
until  all  at  once  I  saw  him  rectiil  as  if  stung  by  an 
adder.  Sinking  on  his  knee,  he  waved  me  off 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  held  aside 
some  intervening  leaves  and  gazed  intently  at  soma 
object.  Disregarding  his  injunction,  I  quickly 
approached  him,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  two 
figures  partly  hidden  by  the  dense  foliage ;  they 
were  standing  close  together  and  were  perfectly 
motionless.  They  must  have  previously  perceived 
us,  and  withdrawn  into  the  depths  of  the  wood  to 
elude  our  observation.  My  mind  was  at  once 
made  up.     Dropping  my  staff,  and  pen 

the  package  of  things  we  had   bn  ihe 

ship,  I  unrolled  ihe  cotton  cloth,  an.i  m ;    a  in 

one  hand  plucked  with  the  other  a  twig  from  the 

bushes   beside  me,  and  tiUni.'  T.iliv  ii>  t'.ill.uv  mj 

example.  I  broke  througli 

waving  the  branch  in  toi 

shrinking  forms  before  me. 

a  girl,  slender  and  gracefo!. 

with  the  exception  > 

which  depended  at  ' 

set  leaves  of  the  brcail-lruit  irte.     An  arm  of  the 

boy,  half  screened  from  sight  by  hor  wild  trcssea 


the 

Tliey  were  a  Ixiy  and 
.  nnd  romplelrly  naked, 
of  hark,  from 
.10  of  the  nie- 
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ws«  il.i-nu  n  •.(..,„.  ii ock  of  the  girl,  while  with 

til  <•(  hrr  haixla  in  his;  and 

tin  ^         r,  their  hi'iuU  inchiu'<l  fur- 

wmrd,  cairhini;  ihr  I'aint  noise  wc  made  in  our  pni- 
^reas,  and  with  one  foot  in  advance,  as  if  half 
inclined  to  fly  from  our  presenoo.  As  we  drew 
near  their  alarm  evidently  increased.  Apprehen- 
sive that  tliey  Mii);hl  lly  fruni  us  lUto^ther,  I  8lo|>- 
ped  short  and  motioned  them  to  advance  and 
receive  the  pift  1  extended  towards  them,  but  they 
would  not  ;  I  then  uttered  a  few  words  of  their 
language  with  which  1  was  acquainted^  scarcely 
expecting  that  they  would  understand  me,  but  to 
show  that  we  had  not  dropiK'd  from  the  clouds  upon 
them.  This  ap|H'ared  to  give  them  a  little  confi- 
dence, so  I  appniaclied  nearer,  presenting  the  cloth 
with  one  hand  and  holding  the  bough  with  the 
other,  while  ihey  slowly  retreated.  .\t  last  they 
suffered  us  to  a|ipro.ich  mi  near  to  them  that  we 
were  enabled  to  throw  the  cotton  cloth  across  their 
shoulders,  giving  them  to  understand  that  it  was 
theirs,  and  by  a  variety  of  gestures  endeavoring  to 
ni:i'       '  :    that  we  entertained   the 

hi^  :  ir  them." 

A  i<  «  7,11  [.>  luiwM  r,  all  doubts  were  put  to 
nat : — 

"  They  hurried  on,  and  we  followed  them  until 
suddenly  lliey  »<n  up  a  strange  halloo,  which  was 
answered  from  beyond  the  grove  through  which  we 
were  passing,  and  the  next  moment  we  entered 
upon  some  open  ground,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
we  descried  a  lone,  low  hut,  and  in  front  of  it  were 
■everal  young  girls.  As  »onn  as  they  perceived 
us  they  fled  with  wild  screams  into  the  adjoining 
thickets,  like  s<i  many  startled  fawns.  A  few 
moments  after  the  whole  village  resounded  with 
lavage  outcries,  and  the  natives  came  running 
towards  us  fnun  every  direction.  Had  an  army  of 
invaders  made  an  irruption  into  their  territory  they 

coiM.I   ....1  1 ;        I   'ter  excitement.     We 

W'  1  by  a  dense  throng, 

in!  n  hold  us  they  almost 

irri'r-;' li  ii;:  ii  equal  number  surround- 

ing mir  v.. i.ii;  ,  who  with   amazing  volu- 

bility appeari'd  to  be  detailing  the  circumstances 
which  had  ntfnd'vl  ilieir  meeting  with  us.  Every 
item  of  I :  I  red  to  redouble  the  aston- 

ishment .  ;ind  they  gazed  at  us  with 

inquiring  Ki^jk,-.  At  la^t  we  reached  a  large  and 
handsome  building  of  bamboos,  and  were  by  signs 
told  to  enter  it,  the  nat;  u'  a  lane  for  us 

through  which  to  pass  ;  ■,  without  cere- 

mony, we  threw  our  e\u  n.-ii  ■■  irames  upon  the 
mats   that   covered    the    floor.     In  a  moment  the 

Sliffllt      K.ri.ir,,  r,I      M-,,     ,,.,l..,,.ly      fuU     (,f     f,cople, 

w'  to  obtain  sdmillaiiee 
gaz  _  .Mrie-work.  It  was 
now  evenmg,  and  by  ti:  •  we  could  just 
discern  the  saii-age  count  Mund  us,  gleam- 
ing with  wild  curiosity  and  vtoiidcr  ;  the  naked 
forms  and  tattiKied  lim'>«  of  brawny  warriors,  with 
here  and  there  the  ■  Mires  of  young  girls, 
all  engaged  in  a  |>  i  of  conversation,  of 
which  We  « . 
whilst  our   r 

an- .  .   .1 

on 


about  in  a  manner  that  wcll-nifb  intimidated  us. 
Cloae  to  where  we  lay,  ■qu.atting  upon  their 
baonehes,  were  aomo  eight  or  ten  noble-looking 


chiefs,  for  such  tliry  suliwquently  proved  to  b»— " 
who,  more  reserved  than  the  rest,  regarded  us  with 
a  fixed  and  stern  allenlion,  which  fiot  a  lilile  dis- 
composed our  e(|uanimily.  One  of  iliem  in  par- 
ticular, who  uji|ieared  to  be  the  highest  in  rank, 
placed  himsell  directly  facing  me  ;  looking  ut  me 
with  a  rigidity  of  aspect  under  whieb  I  absolutely 
quailed.     He  never  once  oi)ened  1  i  main- 

tained his  severe  expression  of  i  .  with- 

out turning  his  face  aside  for  a  mh^jii  moment. 
Never  iK'fore  had  1  bc-en  subjected  to  so  strange 
anil  steady  a  glance  ;  it  revealed  nothing  of  the 
mind  of  the  savage,  but  it  appeared  to  be  reailing 
my  own.  After  undergoing  this  scrutiny  till  1 
grew  absolutely  nervous,  willi  a  view  of  diverting 
it  if  possible,  and  conciliating  the  good  opinion  of 
the  warrior,  1  took  some  tobacco  from  the  bosom 
of  my  frock,  and  offered  it  to  him.  He  quietly 
rejected  the  proffered  gift,  and,  without  speaking, 
motioned  me  to  return  it  to  its  plaee.^  In  my  pre- 
vious intercourse  with  the  natives  of  Nukuheva  and 
Tior,  1  had  found  that  the  present  of  a  small  piece 
of  tobacco  would  have  rendered  any  of  them  de- 
voted to  my  service.  Was  this  act  of  the  chief  a 
token  of  his  enmity  !  Tv  pec  or  Hajipar  ?  1  a.*ked 
within  myself.  I  started,  for  at  ibe  same  moment 
this  ideniical  question  was  asked  by  the  strange 
being  before  me.  I  turned  to  Toby  ;  the  flicker- 
ing light  of  a  native  ta|)er  showed  me  his  c<iunte- 
nancc  pale  with  trepidation  at  this  fatal  question. 
1  paused  for  a  second,  and  I  know  not  by  what  im- 
pulse it  was  that  1  answered,  '  Tyix'c.'  The 
piece  of  duskv  slatiiary  nodded  in  approval,  and 
then  murmured,  '  Mortarkee  !'  '  Morlarkee,' said 
I,  without  further  hesitation — '  Tyiwe  morlarkee.' 
Wliat  a  transition  I  The  dark  figures  around  us 
leaped  to  their  feet,  clapped  iheir  hands  in  trans- 
port, and  sbinited  again  and  again  the  talisinanic 
syllables,  Ibe  utterance  of  which  apjieated  to  have 
settled  everything." 

Here,  then,  tlicy  were  fairly  "  in  for  it  "  At 
the  first  blush,  however,  the  cannibals,  so  far  from 
showing  any  desire  to  eat  them,  hastened  to  make 
them  eat  : — 

"  Reclining  upon  our  mats,  we  now  held  a  kind 
of  levee,   giving  audience  to  successive  troops  of 
the   natives,  wlio  introduced   themselves  to  us  by 
pronouncing  their  respective  names,  and  retired  in 
iiiilh    good    humor  on   receiving    ours   in   return. 
During  this  ceremony  the   greatest  merriment  pre- 
vailed, nearly  every  announcement  on  the  part   of 
the   islanders  la'ing   followcil   by  a  fiesli  sally  of 
gaiety,  which   induced  me  to  believe  that  some  of 
them  at  least  were  innocently  divcrtinj!  the  com- 
pany at   our  expense,  by   bestowing   upon   tliern- 
sclies  a  siring  of  absurd   titles,   of  the  humor  of 
which  we  were  of  course  entirely  ignorant.      All 
this  occupied  about  an  hour,  when  the  throng  hav- 
ing a  little    diminished,  I  turned  to  Mebevi    and 
gave  him  to  understand  that   we  were  in  need  of 
fiioti  and  sleep.       Immediately  the  attentive   chief 
1  few  words  to  one  of  the   crowd,  who 
1.  and   relumed  in  a  few  moments  with 
'i~n  of'  poee-piH'i','  and  two  or  three  young 
nuts  stripped  of  their  husks,  and  with  their 
parlly   broken.      We  both  of  us  forthuilh 
I  one  of  these  natural  sublets  to  our  lips,  and 

Ill  it  in  a  mnment  of  the  refreshing  draught  it 

i-onlaiiied.  The  [xiec-poee  was  then  placed  before 
lis,  and  even  famished  as  I  was,  I  paused  to  con- 
sider in  what  manner  to  convey  it  to  my  mouth. 
This  staple  article  of  food  among  the  ^larquese 
islandera  m  manufactured  from  the  produce  of  the 
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bread-fruit   tree.      It  aomowhat   r«««mblrs  in  its 

ftlaatic  nature  niir  liiiokhintlrr'ii  paat<>,  is  of  »  vd- 
ow  colour,  ruid  sdincw  hut  turt  to  the  taalc. 
waa  Ihn  ilioh,  thf  ntrritii  iil'  which  I  unx  now 
U)  diaciiM.  I  eyed  it  wistfully  fur  a  nioiniMit,  unil 
then,  unalilo  any  Innftcr  to  aland  on  coreimmv, 
plunt'ivl  qiy  hand  into  the  yieldinf;  man,  and  to 
the  iHiisirrouR  mirth  of  thn  nativt*«  drew  it  forth 
laden  with;'  m'o,  which  i '' 

Mrini;8  to  .  So  nUi' 

■iatency,   ih.u  m  c.um'yinu   ">>'   ii'  i 
hand  to  my   mouth,  the  conncclin;;  : 

raised    the  ralihnah  from  the  nini"  ""  ■' 

been   placed.     Tliia  dmplay  of 
which,   hy-lhe-bye,  Toby  kept  iii' 
vulaed   the    bystaiulem  with   uncontni 
ler.     As  8n<ui   as  their  merriment  Im  i  ii 

subsided,  Melievi,  motinninfi  us  to  lie  attentive, 
dipped  the  fore  linger  of  his  rit;ht  hand  in  the  dish, 
and  givini;  it  a  rapid  and  scientific  twirl,  drew  it 
out  coated  sinoothlv  wilh  ihe  preparation.  With 
a  second  |  •  '  '  urish  he  prevented  the  poce- 
poee  from  ihc  (.'round  as  he  raised  it  to 

hia  mouth,  hmm  ..  m.  Ii  the  fiiiaer  was  inserted  and 
drawn  forth  perfectly  free  fnun  any  adhe.iivo  mat- 
tor.  Till-  ""rforniance  was  evidently  intended 
for  n  II  ;  so  I  aifain  ensayed  the  feat  on 

the  p;       _  i 'iilcated,  but  with  very  ill  success. 

A  starving  man,  however,  little  heeds  convenlional 
proprieties,  es|)cciaJly  on  a  Snulli  Sea  Island,  and 
accurdiiiply  Toby  and  I  partook  of  iho  dish  after 
our  own  clumsy  fa!ihion,  bepKasieriii;?  our  faces  all 
over  with  the  glutinous  ciunpnnnd,  and  daubing 
our  hands  nearly  to  the  wrist.  This  kind  of  food 
is  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  the  p:ilate  of  a  Eu- 
ropean, though  at  first  the  mode  of  eating  it  may 
be.  For  my  own  part,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
days  I  b<'caine  acenslonied  to  its  singular  flavor, 
and  grew  remarkably  fond  of  it.  So  much  for  the 
first  course  ;  several  other  dishes  followed  it,  some 
of  which  were  positively  delicious.  We  con- 
cluded our  banquet  by  tossing  ofl"  the  cinitents  of 
two  more  young  cocoa-nnts,  after  which  we  rc- 
jfaleil  ourselves  with  the  soothing  fumes  of  tobacco, 
inhaled  from  a  quainily  carved  pipe  which  passed 
round  the  circle.  During  the  repast,  the  natives 
eyed  us  with  ijilensn  curiosity,  observing  our  mi- 
nutest motions  and  appearing  to  discover  abundant 
matter  forcoiuinent  in  the  most  trilling  ^)ccurrence. 
Their  surprise  moiintcd  the  highest,  when  we  be- 
gan to  remove  our  uncomfortable  garments,  which 
^ere  saturated  with  rain.  They  scanned  the  whitc- 
of  our  limbs,  and  seemed  utterly  unable  to 
innt  for  the  contrast  thoy  presented  to  the 
swarthy  hue  of  our  faces,  embrowned  from  a  si.x 
inonths'  exposure  to  the  scorching  sun  of  the  Lino. 
They  felt  our  skin,  much  in  the  same  way  that  a 
silk  mercer  would  handle  a  remarkably  fine  piece 
of  satin  ;  and  some  of  them  went  so  far  in  their  in- 
vestigation as  to  apply  the  olfactory  organ." 

This  is  precisi-ly  the  place  at  which  to  break  off. 
There  are  few  persons  of  delicate  feelings,  we 
flatter  ourselves,  who  will  not  be  thrilled  with  a 
strange  eurio^iiv  as  to  the  ulterior  purpose  of  this 
minute  invcsiiuaiii.n ;  ami  since  we  must  divide 
our  narrative  somewhere,  tb-  juncture  of  greatest 
suspense  is.  as  all  editors  know,  Ih--  |>oint  to  be 
chosen.  Next  week,  the  reader  shall  learn  more 
about  the  fugitives. 

A  few  hours  appear  to  have  satisfied  Ihe  fugi- 
tives that  whether  their  ultimate  lot  was  to  be  a 
fricasee  or  au  nalurcl,  they  were  for  the  moment 
considered  as  a  rare  curiosity,  and  to  be  treated 
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I  aecordiniKly.     The 

:it    thcin    loMMi'Iv- 


iah 

a  sil;  ' 

plumon  < 

1 1  n  1 1   %\  1  u  1 

(IK 

for 

him  as 

he 

'"" 

Ti.. 

-' 

kad 

lelil 

loa* 
viail  in  full  court  dre»*  — 

.\l  last,  when   thi'ir   nmnlxTM  Iwjan  to  dimin- 

nng 

Ml, 


ing 
Mini 


of 

I  he 

'   ■" 
'  upnght  upon    his   head,    their   lower 

I  extremit'  ved  in  a  cresent  of  guinea-beads 

I  which  spunned  the  forehead.  Around  his  neck 
were  8<!veral  cnonnous  necklaces  of  Ixiam'  tusks, 
polished  like  ivory,  and  dispowd  in  such  a  maoner 
as  that  the  longest  and  largest  were  upon  his  capa- 
cious chest.  Thrust  forward  through  the  large 
apertures  in  his  ears  were  two  small  and  finely 
shaiHsd  sperm-whale  teeth,  presenting  their  cavi- 
ties in  front,  stuffe<l  with  freshly  plucked  leaves, 
and  curiously  wrought  at  Ihe  ml.  r ,  n.l  im,,  ..ir-mgc 
little  images  and  devices.     Tli'  ■Is, 

garnished  in  this  manner  at  lli'        _  ucs, 

and  tapering  and  curving  round  to  a  point  liehind 
the  car,  resembled  not  a  little  a  pair  of  cornucopias. 
I  The  loins  of  the  warrior  were  girt  about  wilh 
heavy  folds  of  a  dark-colored  lappa,  hanging  before 
and  behind  in  clusters  of  bmiaed  tis-wls,  while 
anklets  and  bracelets  of  curling  human  hair  com- 

'    hand  he 

r,  nearly 

iiM    iMiLilil  koar- 

and  the  other  flat- 

I""  obliquely  from 

I   richly  dcco- 

::  its  stem  was 


^_    Thoi 

Hgan 

^wvere 


pleted   his  unique  costume.     I 

griLsped  a  beautifully  carved 

fifteen  feet   in   length,  made 

wood,  one  end  sharply  pointe 

tened  like  an  oar-blade.     U' 

his  girdle  by  a  loop  of  .- 

rated  pipe,  the  slender  r 

colored  with  a  red  pigment,  and  round  it,  as  well 

as  the   idol-bowl,  fluttered  little  streamers  of  the 

thinnest  lappa." 

.Mehcvi — such  was  the  grandee's  name — pres- 
ently look  Melville's  leg  into  his  care,  and  sum- 
moned an  old  "medicine-man,"  who  shampooc' 
the  sutrercr  until  the  latter  roared  with  pain.  'V 
next  piece  of  hospitaliiy  shown,  was  providing  the 
pair  with  a  lodgment,  and  allotting  to  Herman  one 
Kory-Kory,  by  way  of  personal  attendant.  Tht 
reader  may  like  to  sec  how  luxuriously  he  will  be 
housed  should  it  ever  be  his  luck  to  become  a  cap- 
tive in  a  Typee  village  : — 

"  Near  one  side  of  the  valley,  and  alwul  midway 
up  the  ascent  of  a  rather  abrupt  ris4'  of  gronnd 
waving  with  the  richest  verdure,  a  mimlier  of  largo 
stones  were  laid  in  successive  courses,  to  the  height 
of  nearly  eight  feel,  and  disposed  in  such  a  manner 
that  their  level  surface  corresponded  in  shape  with 
the  habitaticui  which  was  jierched  upon  it.  A 
narrow  space,  however,  was  reserved  in  front  of 
the  dwelling,  upon  the  summit  of  this  pile  of 
stones,  (called  by  the  natives  a  '  pi-pi,')  which 
being  enclosed  by  a  little  picket  of  canes,  gave  it 
stmiewhat  the  appearance  of  a  verandah.  The 
frame  of  the  house  was  constructed  of  large  bam- 
boos planted  uprightly,  and  secured  together  at 
intervals  by  transverse  stalks  of  the  light  wood  of 
the  habiscus.  lashed  with  thongs  of  bark.  The 
rear  of  the  tenement — built  up  with  snccessivo 
ranges  of  cocoa-nut  boughs  bound  one  upon 
another,  with   their  leaflets  cunningly  woven  to- 
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(ffthor — inclinrd   a   little   from   the   vertical,   and 

exU'tui**''  tv..ii.  ti...  ..Mr...., I....  ..r  iti i.f.i'   t.i 

about   ' 
«h«'hr  _ 

l«sivc»  111  ihr  p:ilmillci 
about    fi\r    f.    !    .if   tl 

il-  .  r  llii*  Irunt 

..:  <1  of  light 

ai.  :  .  Ill  a  kind  iil   upiii  stTcoii  work, 

ta.'i.  :  I  with  bindinps  of  variffiati'd  »in- 

iiHi  >  d   to  hold    together   its  various 

p.i  :  1   of    the    hou8«   were   similarly 

buili  .  i[i'i>  |.i.-riilin(j  three  quarters  for  the  rireu- 
lation  of  the  air,  while  the  whole  was  impervious 
to  the  rain.  In  I"!..''!'  '^is  piclurestiue  miilding 
was    |H'rha|is   t\>.  .    while    in  breadth    it 

eould  not  have  e\  many  feet.     So  much 

for  the  exterior;  which,  with  its  wire-liko  recd- 
twisted-sidcs,  not  a  little  reminded  me  of  an  im- 
mense aviary.  Sloopin;  a  little,  ynu  passed  thronith 
k  narrow  aperture  in  its  front ;  and  faeini;  you,  on 
enterinff,  lay  two  long,  perfeetly  stmi£;ht,  and 
well  polished  trunks  of  the  coeoa-nut  tree,  extend- 
ing the  full  lenffth  of  the  dwellins  ;  one  of 
placed  closely  against  the  rear,  and  the  other 
parallel  with  it  some  two  yards  distant,  the  iiiu  ;  -  .n 
betwi'en  them  being  spread  with  a  rnultiluue  of 
gaily-worked  mala,  nearly  all  of  a  dirtcrcnt  pat- 
tern. This  space  formed  the  common  couch  and 
loungini;  place  of  the  natives,  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  a  iliv.in  in  Oriental  countries.  Here  would 
thev  slumber  through  the  hours  of  the  night,  and 
rccfinc  luxuriously  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  The  remainder  of  the  floor  presented  only 
the  cool  shining  surfaces  of  the  large  stones  of 
which  the  '  pi-pi'  was  composed .  From  the  ridge- 
pole of  the   house  hung  suspended  a  number  of 

Jarge   packages  cnvelopeil  in  coarse   lappa ;  some 

.of  which  contained  f  '  '  '  — cs,  and  various 
other  matters  of  the  w:;  I  in  high  estima- 

tion. These  were  eat.iii  .■■  ■ .  :-^j;4e  by  means  of  a 
line,  which,  passing  over  the  riilge-i>ole,  had  one 

.  end  attached  to  a  bundle,  while  with  the  other, 
which  led  to  llw  «i.le  of  the  dwelling,  and  was  there 
secured,  the  package  could  bo  lowered  or  elevated 
at  pleasure.  Against  the  farther  wall  of  the  house 
were  arranged  in  t;istcful  figures  a  variety  of  spears 
and  javelins,  and  oilier  iniplem"nls  of  savage  war- 
fare. Outsiilu  of  the  habitation,  and  built  upon 
the  piaz7-a-lik(!  ania  in  its  front,  was  a  little  shed 
used  as  a  sort  of  larder  or  pantry,  and  in  which 
w  !  various  articles  of  domestic   use  and 

A  few  yards  from  the  pi-pi,  was  a 
i.u^r  Ml.  .1  liiiilt  of  cocoa-niit  boughs,  where  the 
prori'H...   of  preparing  the  '  pocc-[M>ee'  was  carried 

on,  and  all  culm  i"- r-ni..!,..    .n,  .,,l..r|  to.     Thus 

much  fir  llic  hoi;  .  es  ;   and  it 

will  be  re.tdily  :i.  ;  _  ire  commo- 

dious and  apprii;iriale  dwi-llmg  for  ih*;  climate  and 
the  people  could  not  possibly  ho  devised.      It  was 

.c/Kil,  free  to  admit  the  air,  scrupulously  clean,  and 
elevated  almve  the  dampness  and  impurities  of  the 
ground." 

We  should  be  glad  to  draw  upon  our  author  fur 
full-lnnglhs  of  th'!  family  party  ; — Marheyo,  the 
master  of  the  house,  his  wif',  Tinor,  "  the   only 

IV  '     ■ -      "    •'       ■•illey."    tbi-   '' 

\  nothing,  i' 

1..^  .  .  .  . ;i  lo  h;i-  •■  •■ 

till'  rt.i'l.l  they  had  been 

liong"    Mr  ,  -  that    is,    in    !•• 

drinking,  and  smoking, — and  the  Bcvenl  young 
ladle*,  among  whom  one    Fayaway  was   uur  au- 


thor's farorilc.  These  "  gen l!e  ones"  among  the 
Typces,  let  us  oliserv-  nr,.  1,.^..  t.ii....<..l  il^in  tho 
loros  of  creation, —  1!  nly 

"  three  minute  dots  i  .  on 

•  r  lip,  and  a  tasteful  ••  undress  epaulette'"  on 
ii  shoulder,  llut  the  above  sketch  uf  the  family 
party  must  suffice,  since  we  desire  to  show  a  few 
of  the  lions  of  the  vallev.  The  fust  of  these  to 
which  Melville  rode  pick-a-back  on  Kory-Kory, 
was  one  calculated  to  strike  awe  into  even  the 
careless  heart  of  a  sailor,  and  lo  quicken  his  cir- 
cumspection.    On  •'  a  smUlen  height" — 

— ^"  were  situated   the  T;:' -  of  the  valley 

— the  scene  of  many  a  pi  -t,  of  many  a 

horrid    rite.     Heneath    lln     :.ado«s    of  the 

consecrated  bread-fruit  trees  there  reigned  a  solemn 
twilight — a  cathedral-like  gloom.  The  frightful 
genius  of  pagan  worship  seemed  to  brood  in  silence 
over  the  (dace,  breathing  its  spell  upon  every 
object  around.  Here  and  there,  in  the  deptha  of 
these  awful  shades,  half  screened  from  sight  by 
masses  of  overhanging  foliage,  rose  the  idolatrous 
altars  of  the  savages,  built  of  enormous  blocks  of 
'  '  '  '  'lied  stone,  placed  one  upon  another, 
1,  lo  the  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
I'll.  .iiMi  Miiiiiounled  by  a  rustic  op'jn  temple, 
enclosed  with  a  low  picket  of  canes,  within  which 
might  1)0  seen,  in  various  stages  of  decay,  oflcrings 
of  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nuts,  and  the  putrefying 
relics  of  some  recent  sacrifice..  In  the  midst  of  the 
wood  was  the  hallowed  '  Hoolah-lloolah'  ground 
— set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  fantastic  reli- 
gious ritual  of  these  people — compris-ing  an  exten- 
sive oblong  pi-pi,  terminating  at  either  end  in  a 
lofty  terraced  altar,  guarded  by  ranks  of  hideous 
wooden  idols,  and  with  the  two  remaining  sides 
flanked  by  ranges  of  bamboo  sheds,  opening  to- 
wards the  interior  of  the  quadrangle  tliiiS  formed. 
Vast  trees,  standing  in  the  middle  of  this  space, 
and  throwing  over  it  an  umbrageous  shade,  had 
their  massive  trunks  built  round  with  slight  stages, 
elevated  a  few  feet  above  the  ground,  and  railed  in 
with  canes,  forming  so  many  rustic  jmlpils,  from 
which  the  priests  harangued  their  devotees.  This 
holiest  of  spots  was  defended  from  profanation  by 
the  strictJ'st  edicts  of  the  all-perNadiiig  '  taboo,' 
which  condemned  lo  in.'-lant  death  the  sacrilegious 
female  who  .should  enter  or  touch  its  sacred  pro- 
cincls,  or  even  so  much  as  press  with  her  feet  the 
ground  made  holy  li\  '.vvs  that  it  cast.  •  • 

To  this  building,  il^  in  the  language  of 

the  natives  the  ' '1  i,  .Minim  now  conducted  us. 
Thus  far  we  had  been  accompanied  by  a  troop  of 
the  natives  of  both  sexes ;  but  as  soon  as  we 
approached  its  vicinity,  the  females  gnidi.ally  sep- 
arated themselves  from  the  crowd,  and  standing 
al(«(f,  jicrmilled  us  to  pass  on.  The  merciless 
prohibitions  of  the  taboo  extended  likewise  to  this 
edifice,  and  were  enforced  by  the  same  dreadful 
(lenalty  that  secured  the  lloolah  Iloolah  ground 
from  the  imaginary  pollution  of  a  womnn's  pres- 
ence. On  entering  ibe  house,  I  was  surprised  lo 
see  six  muskets  ranged  against  the  bamboo  on  one 
side,  from  the  barrels  of  which  depended  as  many 
small  canvass  pouches,  partly  filled  with  powder. 
Disposed  aliout  these  miiskets,  like  the  cutlasses 

•> the   bulkhead   of    a    man-of-war's 

.Teat  variety  of  rude  spears  and  pad- 

.nd  war-clubs.     'I'liis  then,  said  I  to 

iHl  Iw  the  armory  of  the  Irilic.     As  we 

!    further    along   the    building,    we   were 

striiek  with    the   bsim'CI  of  four  or  five   hideous  old 

wretches,  on  whose  decrepit  furms  time  and  tat- 
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tooini;  iwiomoil  to  havn  ul>litcrut(<<t  nvcry  \mrp.  of 
hiimitnity.  Owini;  lo  thn  cnnlinucd  o|M'rauon  cif 
tills  lalliT  proci'M,  wliirli  only  toriniiiatoH  iiiiuini; 
the  warriors  of  tlir  island  aAer  all  llic  fijjiirfst 
dketrliod  upon  ihi'ir  limlm  in  yo'itli  liavc  Imto 
bliMidcd  tojTclhcr — an  rrti'ct,  liowovi-r,  pnxliici'il 
only  ill  Ciiso.t  of  PXIrnme  loMffcvity — tli«  hodios  of 
llirw?  men  were  of  a  uniform  dull  cr'-Pn  color — tlic 
huR  which  the  tattooini;  gradually  axsumcH  a.<  the 
individual  ailvancpa  in  ado.  •  •  Thosn  rcpul- 
sivo-lookini;  creatures  appeared  lo  have  lost  the 
wne  of  their  lower  linitw  allogcthpr ;  nittinfr  upon 
the  floor  eross-leifited  in  a  stale  of  torixir.  They 
nevor  heeded  us  in  the  least,  scarcely  looking  eon- 
srious  of  our  presence,  whde  Mehevi  sealed  us 
U|)on  the  mats,  and  Kory-Kory  B>*f  utti-rance  to 
somi)  uniutelliirihle  cibberish.  In  a  few  mnmonts 
n  boy  pntcrcd  with  a  w(Mi<len  trencher  of  |)oee-poee  ; 
and  in  repalini;  myself  with  its  contents  I  was 
obliped  apiin  to  suhmit  to  the  oflicious  intervention 
of  mv  indefati(tal)le  servitor.  Various  other  dishes 
followed,  the  chief  manifesting  the  most  hospitable 
iinportiinltv  in  pressini;  us  to  partake,  and  to 
remove  all  hashfulness  on  our  part,  set  us  no 
despicable  example  in  his  own  person.  The 
ropa.si  concluded,  a  pipe  was  liehted,  which  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  yielding  to  its  soporific 
influence,  the  (piiet  of  the  place,  and  the  deepening 
shadows  of  approachinir  niijht,  my  companion  and 
I  sank  into  a  kind  of  drowsy  repose,  while  the 
chief  and  Kory-Kory  .seemed  to  be  slumbering 
beside  us.  I  awoke  from  an  uneasy  nap,  about 
midniffht,  as  I  supposed  ;  and  niisinii  myself  partly 
from  the  mat,  became  sensible  that  we  were 
enveloped  in  utter  darkness.  Tohy  lay  still  asleep, 
but  our  late  companions  hail  disappeared.  The 
only  sound  that  interrupted  the  silence  of  the 
place  was  the  a-sihmatic  breathinsj  of  the  old  men  I 
have  mentioned,  who  reposed  at  a  little  distance 
from  us.  Kcside  them,  !is  well  as  I  could  judpe. 
there  was  no  one  else  in  the  house,  .\pprchensive 
of  some  evil,  I  rous-d  my  comrade,  and  we  were 
engaifcd  in  a  whispered  conference  conceniing  the 
unexpected  withdrawal  of  the  natives,  when  all  at 
once,  from  the  depths  of  the  ffrove,  in  full  view  of 
us  where  wo  lay,  shoots  of  flame  were  seen  lo 
rise,  and  in  a  few  moments  illuminated  the  sur- 
roundins  trees,  c-istiujr,  by  conlr.Tst,  into  still 
deeper  gloom  the  darkness  around  us.  While  we 
continued  jrazinij  at  this  sitjhl,  dark  fisfures  ap- 
peared movmc;  lo  and  fro  before  the  flames  ;  while 
others,  dancing  and  capering  about,  looked  like  so 
many  demons.  Hegarding  this  new  phenomenon 
with  no  small  d'>gretMif  trepidation,  I  said  to  my 
companion,  'What  can  all  this  mean,  Toby'' 
'  Oh,  nothing,'  replied  ho  ;  '  getting  the  fire  ready, 
I  suppose.'  '  Fire  '.'  exclaimed  I,  whde  my  heart 
too'f  to  h!>ating  like  a  trip-hammer,  '  what  fireV 
'  Why  the  fire  to  cook  us,  to  bo  sure  ;  what  else 
would  the  cannibals  be  kicking  up  such  a  row 
about  if  it  were  not  for  that  ?'  " 

.\fter  a  short  period  of  suspense,  Mchevi's  voice 
was  heard  ;  and  "  a  ration"  of  roast  pig  explained 
the  suspicious  appearances  which  had  so  shaken 
the  friends'  nerves.  Toby's,  indeed,  seem  never  to 
have  riH-overed  the  shook.  Heing  more  able  bodied 
than  Melville,  whose  ailing  leg  mad'!  no  haste  to 
recover,  ho  s:;ems  ilso  to  have  been  mom  eager  to 
make  his  escape  ;  and  this,  not  many  days  later, 
he  cITHrted — at  least,  we  will  hope  so,  for  he  dis- 
appeared, and  M  'Iville  Ins  n"ver  since  heard  of 
him.  On  questioning  the  natives  as  to  the  absence 
of  bis  comrade,  hj  was  put  olT  with  evasive  and 


We  shall,  be. 

N.,..ri.  i,,..M  one    ...    

passages  whirh 

lining   or  useful 
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r< -'•■•' —  .— .. ...~  I  ••  .•  .......  .r.. I  "  I,.,  adds, 

V  cn- 
i!i  .  i-ster, 

lest  II  me." 

After  pre- 

sented ils<li  I 

among  thev 

ihor  hail  ahuud.iul  i>jr|<i!lunu)  of  li  :>titMi)<  all  their 
wavs.  since  they  seem  lo  have  loaded  him  with 
f.'  iiiiion  of  (J  '      '  '       '     '  ' 

I  'Vinpiotr--  ' 

tin   t.iri<'\lip/    that   he  Ih.'<miii''   \\i';ir\    Mi     i 

i>f  their  happy  valley 
forliear  lo    i'.  ll..„    l,i. 
merely   sin 
may  add    !•■ 
knowledge. 

While  in  the  valley,  Melville  witnessed  a  high 
festival,  for  which  every  one  made  an  extra  toil- 
ette, and  extra  preparation.  "The  Feast  of  Cala- 
bashes," as  our  journalist  naturally  enough  calls 
it,  was  opcne<l  afWr  the  fashion  of  f'amacho's  wed- 
ding— that  is,  by  a  first-class  carouse.  Amongst 
other  ceremonies  and  ceremonials  which  astoirished 
Melville,  he  mentions — 

"  The  appearance  of  four  or  five  old  women  who, 
in  a  stale  of  utter  nudity,  with  their  anu"  .  vi.n.l.  d 
flatly  down  their  sides,  and  h<dding  thin 
feclly  erect,  were  leaping  slilHy  into  the  ■ 

many  slicks  bobbing  to  the  surface,  after  bemg 
pressed  periM'ndicularly  into  the  water.  They  pre- 
served the  utmost  gravity  of  countenance,  and  con- 
tinued their  extraordinary  movements  without  a 
single  moment's  cessation.  They  did  not  appear  to 
attract  the  observation  of  the  crowd  around  them, 
but  1  must  candidly  confess  that,  for  my  own  part, 
I  stared  at  them  most   pertinaciously.      Desirous 

of  being  enlightened   with  regard  to  l!  r  -  • 

of  this  |>eculiar  diversion,  1  turned  iii'  < 

Kory-Kory;  that  learned  Tv[«'e  inuued ,  ,. 

ceeded  to  explain  the  whole  matter  thoroughly. 
Hut  all  that  I  could  comprehend  from  w  hat  he  said 
was,  that  the  leaping  figures  before  me  were  be- 
reaved widows,  whose  partners  had  been  slain  in 
battle  many  moons  previously  ;  and  who,  at  every 
fi-stival,  gave  public  evidence  in  this  manner  of 
their  calamities." 

"  The  banquet  and  the  bier"  are  so  closely  con- 
nected in  all  savage  communities,  that  we  offer  im 
apidogy  for  abruptly  introducing  the  reader  to  a 
scene  far  diffen-nt  from  the  above  : — 

"  In  one  of  the  most  secluded  portions  of  the  val- 
ley within  a  stone's  cast  of  Fayaway's  lake — for  ^o 
I  christened  the  scene  of  our  island  yachting — and 
bard  by  a  growth  of  palms,  which  stixxl  ranged  in 
order  along  both  banks  of  the  stream,  waving  their 
green  arms  as  if  to  do  honor  lo  the  passage,  was 
the  mausoleum  of  a  deceased  warrior  chief.  Like 
all  the  other  edifices  of  any  note,  it  was  raised  upon 
a  small  pi-pi  of  stones,  which,  being  of  unusual 
height,  was  a  conspicuous  object  from  a  distance. 
.\  light  thatching  of  bleached  palmetto  li  ' 

over  it  like  a  self-supported  canopy  ;  for 
until  you  came  very  near  that  you  saw  ii  i.  i:-  :-uj.- 
ported  by  four  .slender  columns  of  bamlM)o  ri^^ing  at 
each  comer  lo  a  little  more  than  the  height  of  a 
man.  A  clear  area  of  a  few  yards  surrounded  the 
pi-pi,  and  was  enclosed  by  four  trunks  of  cocoa-nut 
trees  resting  at  the  angles  on  mawive  blocks  of 
stone.  The  pUace  was  sacred.  The  sign  of  tlio 
inscrut.ahle  taboo  was  seen  in  the  shape  of  a  mys- 
tic roll  of  white  lappa,  suspended  by  a  twisted  cord 
of  the  same  material  from  the  top  of  a  slight  pole 
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*»1  \\'.\]v 


plant 

•1' 

1Uii<-  bfuund 
i>)iaJo\vg  of  I 


Tl„ 


rui.'litv  iif  til' 


1  ami  tuucliiiig.  riit<  mill 
.liii-lree»  I — I  caii  see  thcin 
HOW — hanKi»K  "vcr  lliu  litlb.-  lomiUc,  n»  if  to  keep 
out  the  intniMve  sun.  On  all  sides  as  you  ap|<ri)acli 
this  silent  i^wt  you  raught  siclit  of  tho  dead  rhiefs 
effigy  seated  in  the  stern  of  a  canoe,  which  Wiis 
raised  on  a  light  frame  a  few  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  pi-pi.  The  canoe  was  about  seven  feet  in 
lenjtth  ;  of  a  rich,  dark-colored  wwjd,  h:i"'-"'i" '»■ 
carved  and  adorned  in  iniuiy  places  » ith  ■ 
bindings  of  stainej  siiinate,  into  which  " 
niously  wrought  a  number  of  sparkling  sea-shells, 
and  a  oell  of  the  same  shells  ran  all  round  it.  The 
body  of  the  figure— of  whatever  material  it  might 
have  been  made — was  effeclually  concealed  in  a 
heavy  robe  of  brown  tappa,  revealing  only  the 
hands  and  head ;  the  latter  skilfully  caned  in 
wood,  and  surmounted  by  a  superb  ardi  of  plumes. 
These  plumes,  in  the  subdued  and  gentle  gale.s 
which  found  access  to  this  sequestered  spot,  were 
never  for  one  moment  at  rest,  but  kept  nodding  and 
waving  over  the  chiefs  brow.  1  he  long  leaves 
of  the  palmetto  dropped  over  the  eaves,  and 
through  them  you  saw  the  warrior  holding  his  pad- 
dle with  both  hands  in  the  act  of  rowing,  leaning  I 
forward  and  inclining  his  head,  as  if  eager  to  hurry  i 
on  his  voyage.  Clarini;  at  him  forever,  and  face 
to  face,  was  a  polished  human  skull,  which 
crowned  the  prow  of  the  canoe.  The  spectral  fig- 
ure-head, reversed  in  its  position,  glancing  back- 
wards, s«?emed  to  mock  the  impatient  attitude  of 
the  warrior." 

\ow  for  a  Typee  sport : — 
••  -Some  of  the  young  men.  with  more  flexible 
frames  than  their  comrades,  and  perhaps  with  more 
courageous  souls,  had  a  way  of  walkinij  up  the  trunk 
of  the  nvi.  i-iint  iri'cswhich  to  me  st'cnied  little  less 
than  ni  and  when  looking  at  them  in  the 

net,  I  I  \  '.  that  curious  pi'rril'xilv  a  child 

feels  when  he  beholds  a  fly  moviiiL'  most 

alone  a  ceiling.    1  will  endeavor  to  •-  way 

in  which  N'arnee,  a  noble  youne  chiil",  wtiiielimea 
performed  ibis  f.Mt  for  my  peculiar  gratification ; 
nut  his  preliminary  performance  must  also  be  re- 
ror<led.  Upon  mv  signifying  my  desire  that  he 
.-'i     ''    '     '  '         .,ing  fruit  of  some  p;irticular 

tr  .i;.',  throwing  hims<'lf  into 

:i  II. I.  .11  ^.uprise,  feigns  astonishment  at 

I'  :il>surdity  of  the  request.    Maint.iinini; 

iK:  ,  ...  .1  I'.f  :>  "".ini;nt,  the  strange  emotion." 
depicted  on  I  .dcc  soften  down  into  one  of 

humorous  ri-    .,  i  i  my  will,  and  then  looking 

wistfully  up  to  the  tufted  top  of  the  tree,  he  stands 
on  tip-toe,  strainins  his  neck  and  elevating  his  arm, 
as  though  endeavoring  to  reach  the  fniit  from  the 
CmnnH  wh"rt'  he  st'inds.  ,\8  if  defeated  in  this 
el  .uipt.  he  now  sinks  to  the  earth  deH|H)nd- 

i  :'  hiH  breast  in  well-acted  despair ;  and 

'      '    '.wilii; 

l-l«.y 

;,,.Mi_'  ibis 

II  that  the 

,.  !.v  ....HI.- 


t'  .      ,     ,    .. 

I. 

llif...t.    I'j  .  .M'-.i   .1   i.iiiiii,;   u.iii. 

for  a  moment  or  two,  as  if  i 

fruit     \i    I..     t»..in'»    Ut   ii,.    I...  ,...! 


of  thirty  or  i 

rvetn;.'  the  : 


Here  he  remains  awhile, 
.  picture  of  misery  ;  but  the 
.  as  it  were,  a  flasli  of  inspi- 
iwarda  it,  and  clasping  both 


.'inns  about  tho  trunk,  with  one  elevated  a  little  abova 
•her,  he  presses  the  soles  of  his  feet  close  to- 
■  1  auainsi  the  tree,  extending  his  legs  from  it 
iinlil  they  are  nearly  horiuintal,  and  his  UhIv  be- 
comes doubled  into  an  arch  ;  then,  hand  over  liand 
and  fimt  after  Ami!,  he  rises  from  the  earth  with 
steady  rapidity,  and  almost  before  you  are  aware 
of  it,  has  (jained  the  cradled  and  einUiwrreil  nest 
of  nuts,  and  with  boisterous  glee  flings  the  fruit  to 
tho  ground.  •  *  .\t  the  top  of  the  eiK-oa-nut 
tree  the  numerous  branches,  radiating  on  all  sides 
ir..!.,  -I  .■..iimion  centre,  form  a  sort  of  green  and 
-kel,  between  the  leaflets  of  which  you 
III  tho  nuts  thickly  clustering  together, 
and  on  the  loftier  trees  looking  no  bigger  from  the 
ground  than  bunches  of  grapes.  I  remember  one 
adventurous  little  fellow — 1  oo-Too  was  the  ras- 
cal's name — who  had  built  himself  a  wirt  of  aerial 
baby-house  in  the  picturesque  tuft  of  a  tree  adjoin- 
ing Marheyo's  habitation.  He  used  to  spend  hours 
there — rustling  among  the  branches,  and  shouting 
with  deliuht  every  lime  the  strong  gubls  of  wind 
rushing  down  from  the  mountain's  side  swayed  to 
and  fro  the  tall  and  flexible  column  on  which  he 
was  |)erched." 

.V  chapter  is,  of  courw,  devoted  to  the  mysleries 
of   tattooing — from    participation    in    which    Mel- 
ville   narrowly    escaped :    his    kiml    htisls    being 
obviously   anxious  to  make  him   "  one  of  them- 
selves." according  to  the  most  approved   pattern. 
The   American   was  willing  to  enter  into  a  com- 
promise by  resigning  his  arms  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  Karky,  the  artist ;  but  deelinc<l  llic  decora- 
tion alike  of  horizontal  bars,  or  the  symbol  of  the 
triangle,  or  the  favor  of  oblique  stripes  across  his 
face — all  the  more  resolutely  wlien  informed  that 
these  symbols  were,  so  to  say,  liapliKinal,  and  re- 
'  garded  as  initiatory  of  a  convert  into  the  cMahlishcd 
,  religion  of  the  Typees.    He  fancied  that  his  refusal 
g;ive  grave  olfeiice ;  lie  had  iK-eome  weary,  too, 
'  of  bread-fruit  cookery  and  the  companionship  of 
I  savages — who.   however   gentle  or  gniid-natured, 
I  were  savages  after  all.     Nor  was  his  willingness 
to  remain  any  longer  insulated  from  his  kind  quick- 
ened by  the  dismal  conviction,  that  all  that  Toby 
had  feared  might  not  be  wholly  apocryphal  .— 

"  I  have  already  mentioned  that  from  the  ridge- 
pole of  Marheyo's  house  were  siispendi-d  a  number 
of  packages  ciivelopt'd  in  tappa.     Many  of  these  I 
had  often  si-en  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  and  their 
'  contents  had  been  exainiiied  in  my  presence.     But 
I  there  were  three  packaKcs  haneinu  very  nearly  over, 
il...  ..l:ir-.-  where  1  lay,  which  from  llieir  reniarkublo 
.■  had  often  exciled  my  curiosity.     Sev- 
s   I   had  asked   Kory-Kory  to  show  me 
their  contents ;    hut  my  wrvitor,   who  in   almost 
'  every  other  particular  had  acceded  to  my  wishes, 
always   refus<'d   to  gratify  me  in  this.     One  day, 
returning  unexpocledly  from  the  '  Ti,' my  arrival 
seemed  to  throw  the  inmates  of  the  house  into  tho 
urealcst  confusion.    They  were  seated  tocellier  on 
the  mats,  and  by  the  lines  which  extended  from  the 
roof  to  the  floor  I  immediately  perceived  that  tho 
inysterioi-    •  ■  ■■' — -   witc   for  some    purpose  or 
oilier  uii.  "n.     'Hie  evident   alarm   the 

.-ivif'i  ,  1  .  .!  ini.  with  forelMxlings  of  evil, 

':■■  desire  lo  penetrate  the 
•  il.    Despite  tlie  eflbrts  of 
,  Marheyo  and   Kory-kory  to  restrain  me,  I  forced 
my  way  into  the  midst  of  the  circle,  and  just  caught 
a  glimpse  of  three  human  heads,  whioli  others  of 
i  the  party  were  huniedly  enveloping  in  the  cover- 
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Onrof!' 
fr. 


in  a  pcrfrci   ni  ■ 


■  Binok- 
V,  harH, 
I  Tlir 
til    balU 


slifll.  with  a 
ilu"  liidcoii'i- 


inffs  from  whirli  ihcy  had  hfrn  lakon 

Ihri'p  1  (lifitinctly  «aw.     It   was 

of  prrncrvalion,  atiil,  fr.nn  tin-  si 

of  it.iM'omi-d  Id  havi- 

inff  o|)Pniti()n  which  h 

and  inuinmy-like  apiHianincu  n 

two   huiiJ  8ra1|)-look»  wrri'    t«i 

upon  the  crown  of  the  head  in  tin:  »mui:  way  that 

the  individual  hiid  worn  them  durinff  Ufi<.     Tho 

aimken  cli  'nil  yet  ini" 

the  rows  .  ili  winch  i" 

between  tin-  iips.  \\mim'  iif  '    '    -i   ii\>-  r\>--- 

fiMed  with  oval  liit:*  of  moi 

black  Rpiit  in  ihe  centre— h.  ._,,. i 

neas  of  im  as|«'Ct.  Two  of  the  three  were  heads 
of  the  islanders ;  hut  the  third,  to  my  horror,  was 
that  of  a  white  man.  AlthoHjrh  it  had  been  quick- 
ly removed  from  my  aighl,  still  the  (ilimpoe  I  had 
of  it  was  enou|{h  to  convince  me  that  I  could  not 
bo  mistaken.  •  •  About  a  week  after  my  di.s- 
covery  of  the  contents  of  the  mysterious  packatres, 
I  happened  to  be  at  the  Ti,  when  another  war- 
alarm  was  sounded,  and  the  natives  rushiiii;  to  their 
arms,  sallied  out  to  resist  a  second  inenrsinn  of  the 
Happar  invaders.  The  same  scene  was  aaain  re- 
peated, only  that,  on  this  occasion,  I  heard  at  lea-st 
fifteen  reports  of  muskets  from  the  mountains  dur- 
ing the  time  that  the  skirmish  lasted.  An  hour  or 
two  after  its  tenninatiim,  loud  perans  chanted 
through  the  valley  announced  the  approach  of  the 
Tictora.  I  stood  with  Kory-Kory  leaninsj  ajiainst 
the  railinir  of  the  pi-pi  awaititiR  their  advance,  when 
a  tuMiuliuous  crowd  of  islanders  emerged  with  wild 
clamors  from  the  neiglitMirinn  groves.  In  the 
midst  of  thiMn  marched  four  men,  one  preceding 
the  other  at  regular  intervals  of  oicht  or  ten  feet, 
with  poles  of  a  eorrespondinj;  lenjlh,  extended 
from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  to  which  were  lashed 
with  thonijs  of  hark  three  lonj;  narrow  bundles, 
carefully  wrapiied  in  ample  coverings  of  freshly- 
plucked  palm-leaves,  tacked  together  with  slivera 
of  bamboo.  Here  and  there  ujKin  these  green 
winding-sheets  might  he  seen  the  stains  of  blood, 
while  the  warriors  who  carried  the  frichtful  bur- 
dens displayed  upon  their  naked  limbs  similar  san- 
guinary marks.  Tho  shaven  head  of  the  foremost 
had  a  deep  gash  upon  it,  and  elnlted  gore  which  had 
flowed  from  tho  wound  remained  in  dry  patches 
around  it.  This  savage  seemed  sinking  under  the 
weight  he  bore.  The  bright  tattooing  ujwin  his 
body  was  covered  with  bloixl  and  dust ;  his  in- 1 
flamed  eyes  rolled  in  their  sockets,  and  his  whole' 
appearance  denoted  extraordinary  suffering  and  cx-j 
ertion  ;  yet,  sustained  by  some  powerfid  impuls<», 
he  continued  to  advance,  while  the  throng  around 
him  with  wild  cheers  sought  to  encourage  him. 
The  other  three  men  were  marked  alxiut  the  arms 
and  breasts  with  several  slight  wounds,  which  they 
somewhat  ostentatiously  displayed.  These  four' 
individuals,  having  been  the  most  active  in  the  late 
encounter,  claimed  the  honor  of  bearing  the  bodiral 
of  their  slain  enemies  to  the  Ti.  .Such  was  the' 
conclusion  I  drew  from  my  own  observations,  and,! 
as  far  as  I  could  understand,  from  the  expLanation 
which  Kory-Kory  gave  me.  Tho  royal  Mehevi 
walked  by  the  side  of  these  hentes.  He  carried  in 
one  hand  a  musket,  from  the  barrel  of  which  was 
suspended  a  small  canvass  pouch  of  powder,  and  in 
the  other  he  grasped  a  short  javelin,  which  he  held 
before  him  and  regarded  with  fierce  exultation. 
This  javelin   he  had  wrested   from  a  celebrated 


..I ..r  ,1...  II .-o    ...I,,,  I,.,,!  ,,,„.„.i;,i;.,iiiily 

uro- 
di»- 
tance  of  the  Tt,  the  v'  "M 

head,  who  proved   to  !>■      -  for- 

ward two  or  three  nieps,  and  fill  i  '  the 

ground,  but  not  hrfore  another  hail  end 

of  the   pole  from  his  shoulder,  and   |ilaci  il  il  u|>on 
bis   own.     The  excited   throne  of  islanders,  who 
'    '     '  <-    ■      •  I   iiip  (|p]i4 

t  where  I 
-iouu.  i'i.iinii-ii!Tr.  lii'it  I'll'  iiii| "iit.s  of  war- 
fare, many  of  which  were  brniix^d  and  broken,  and 
uttering  continual  shouts  of  liiumph.  When  tho 
eniwd  drew  up  opposite  the  Ti,  I  set  myself  to 
watch  their  proceedings  most  attentively ;  but 
scarcely  had  they  halted  when  my  servitor,  who 
had  left  my  side  for  an  instant,  touched  my  arm, 
and  proposed  our  returning  to  Marheyo'g  house. 
To  this  I  objected ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  Kory-Ko- 
ry reiterated  his  request,  and  with  an  unusual  ve- 
hemence of  manner.  .Still,  however.  I  refused  to 
comply,  and  was  retreating  before  him,  as  in  his  im- 
portunity he  pressed  uiMin  me,  when  1  felt  a  heavy 
hand  laid  upon  my  shoulder,  and  turning  round 
encountered  the  bulky  form  of  Mo»-Mow,  a  one- 
eyed  chief,  who  had  just  det.ached  himself  from  the 
crowd  below,  and  had  mounted  the  rear  of  the  pi- 
pi  upon  which  wo  stood.  His  cheek  had  beien 
pierced  by  the  point  of  a  spi'ar,  and  the  wound  im- 
parted a  still  more  frightful  expression  to  his  hide- 
ously tattooed  face,  already  deformed  by  the  loss 
of  an  eye.  The  warrior,  without  uttering  a  sylla- 
ble, pointed  fiercely  in  the  direction  of  Marheyo's 
house,  while  Kory-Kory,  at  the  same  time  pre- 
senting his  back,  desired  me  to  mount.  I  declined 
this  olfer,  hut  intimated  my  willingness  to  withdraw, 
and  moved  slowly  along  the  piazza,  wondering 
what  could  he  the  cause  of  this  unusual  treatment. 
A  few  minutes'  consideration  convinced  me  that 
the  savages  were  about  to  celehrale  some  hideous 
rite  in  connection  with  their  peculiar  ciisloms,  and 
at  which  they  were  determined  1  should  not  b« 
present.  I  descended  from  the  pi-pi,  and  attended 
by  Kory-Kory,  who  on  this  occasion  did  not  show 
his  usual  commiseration  for  my  lameness,  but 
seemed  only  anxious  to  hurry  me  on,  walked  away 
from  the  place.  As  I  pawM'd  through  the  noisy 
throng,  which  by  this  time  ciunpletely  environed 
the  Ti,  T  looked  with  fearful  curiosity  at  the  three 
packages,  which  now  were  doposileil  upon  the 
ground  ;  but.  although  I  had  no  duuht  as  to  their 
contents,  still  their  thick  coverings  prevented  my 
actually  detecting  the  form  of  a  human  body.  The 
next  morning,  shortly  after  sunrise,  the  s.tme  thun- 
dering sounds  which  had  awakened  me  from  sleep 
on  the  second  day  of  tho  Feast  of  Calabashes  .is- 
snred  me  that  the  savages  were  on  the  eve  of  cele- 
brating another,  and,  as  1  fully  believed,  a  horrible 
solemnity." 

It  was  time,  our  readers  will  admit,  after  such 
an  exi>erience  as  this,  to  think  of  •'  cutting  and 
running."  Hut  to  put  his  purpose  into  exe<'Utinn 
at  the  riglit  moment,  when  escape  from  the  valley 
could  l>e  seconded  by  escape  from  the  coast,  was 
no  easy  matter.  How  Melville  managed  to  accom- 
plish the  feat,  and  lived  through  a  crisis  so  breath- 
less, to  acquaint  us  with  his  adventures,  let  his 
own  pages  tell.  We  have  already  drawn  upon 
them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  no  room  for  a 
word  more. 
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A    SNOWDROP JOHN   AOOOSTUS — A    DREAM. 


From  the  nuMIn  Uninnlix  Mi(*iiaa. 
A    SNOWDROP. 

How  shall  I  Krret  the  snowdrop, 
Th»'  -•••.'•  1  "I" '.he  year, 
Shi'  in  come  with  a  smile, 

C)r  li  iih  a  tear! 

Calm  messenger  from  hesTen, 
That  never  knew  a  nin, 
To  icll  U8  all  is  well  without 
irall  be  well  within. 

Above  thee,  in  the  twilight, 

The  robin  sits  and  sings. 

He  hears  thy  belU  chiming  for  spring, 

And  sobs  between  his  wings. 

O,  never-ending  childhood, 

C),  everlasting  love. 

Is  this  a  dream  returned  from  beaveD, 

Ur  I  to  heaven  above  ! 

I  see  my  liltic  garden 

Beside  the  old  sea-bay  ; 

llring  me  my  little  frock  and  spade — 

For  this  is  holiday ! 

Who  art  thou,  sneering  sinner! 
Recall  thy  withered  years — 
If  ever  thou  wert  innocent 
This  flower  would  bring  thee  tears. 

liCl  vanity  come  hither, 
Kneel  down  awhile  and  pray — 
See  Its  sin-lwisted  visage  there 
Beside  Simplicity  ! 

lift  coward  hearts  come  hither. 
That  bade  their  faith  adieu  ; 
See  (his  frail  wrestler  with  the  storiUB, 
And  learn  how  to  be  true. 

Let  each  true  lnver,  kneeling. 
Come  to  this  anitel  blossom, 
Kiss  it,  and  pull  it,  for  the  one. 
And  only  fur  one  bosom. 

If  she  be  true,  'tis  fittest 

Where  purity  should  rest  ; 

Jewels  fur  f.<l»ch(H>d — flowers  for  love. 

For  like  to  like  is  best. 

•  ••••• 

Thou  art  no  sunshine  lover, 

Like  summer  blouins  to  die 

When  the  bursting  cloud  glooms  overhead. 

And  the  storm  goes  bitterly  by. 

The  dismal  blasts  of  winter 
Have  dashed  thee  tii  and  fro. 
Thou  hast  l>een  fettered  up  in  frost 
And  burdened  by  the  snow. 

Like  a  true-hearted  woman. 
When  all  are  gone  hut  I  lieu. 
Thy  blossom  stands  like  Faithfulness 
Amid  Adversity. 

•  ••••• 

If  every  lip  would  whisper. 
Since  last  it  pierced  the  snows. 
What  then  it  whispered,  this  palo  bell 
Would  crimson  like  the  rose. 

Some  are  none  down  to  darknesa, 
And  none  repeat  their  name  ; 
Like  thee,  and  honor,  some  return. 
And  some  are  gone  to  shame. 

Some,  mocked,  betrayed,  forgotten. 
To  Teogeaaca  nMaly  flee  ; 


Some,  with  forgiveness,  still  bend  o'ar 
Ingratitude,  like  thee. 

And  some,  whose  boaonu  wore  thee 
With  hearts  ss  pure,  are  now 
What  none  would  utter  near*  thing 
So  innocent  as  thou. 

•  ••••• 

True  to  thyself  and  Nature, 
The  life  that  God  gave  thee 
Still  wears  the  smile  of  virgin  time 
To  shame  iniquity. 

Ijet  Fear  and  Cunning  tremble, 
No  failing  hearts  come  here  ! 
There  were  enchanted  flowers  of  old 
To  tell  when  they  were  near. 

Place  this  within  thy  girdle  : 
Rash  girl,  Iteware  thy  hand  ! 
This  is  the  flower — and  Memory 
The  Kiichunter  with  his  wand! 

If  thou  art  false,  with  smiling 
The  spell  will  fill  thine  eye ; 
If  thou  art  true,  the  conscious  heart 
Will  move  it  with  a  sigh. 

•  ••••• 

in  conid  speak  like  the  preacher, 
Thi.^  flower  my  text  should  he  : 
Among  ihe  lilies  of  the  field 
There  is  not  one  like  thee. 

John  Avoustus. — Kvcryhody  hns  heard  of  John 
Augustus,  the  poor  Shoemaker  of  Hofston,  who  has 
rescued  from  vicious  courses  so  many  of  his  erring 
and  unfortunate  brothers  and  sisters.  The  follow- 
ing pnssago  is  from  a  poem  lately  delivered  before 
the  Boston  Mechanics'  Apprenlices'  Association, 
by  its  president,  J.  M.  W.  Verrington  ; 

But  one  there  lives  in  humbler  life  obscur^. 
Who  siill  moves  on,  the  solace  of  the  poor; 
Who  deems  no  breast  so  li»t  to  virtue's  glow, 
Thouiih  framed  to  earth  and  fashioned  to  its  woe. 
That  will  not  turn,  enforced  by  kindliest  power, 
Back  to  the  memory  of  an  holier  hour  ; 
Who  sees  in  man,  whatc'er  his  stains  may  be, 
A  brother  hastening  to  eternity. 
ThouL'li  nursed  in  sin  and  bred  in  passions  wild, 
Beholds  ihe  inia(rc  of  his  Maker's  child  ; 
Who  dcM^s  for  pity  whatsoe'er  he  can, 
(living  the  world  "  assurance  of  a  man." 
His  name  ye  ask !     Go.  mark  the  falling  tear 
Drop  on  the  dungeon  as  his  fonn  draws  near ; 
lichold  the  wanUm,  weeping  o'er  her  shame, 
.Siill  mingle,  with  her  tears,  .\ui;u8tus'  name. 
I-earn  here  the  lesson — if  ye  need  il  still — 
Man  lacks  not  means,  when  love  inspires  the  will. 


A  DaiAM.^The  following  statement  is  commu- 
nicated upon  such  authority,  that  we  have  no 
doubt  of  its  tnilh.  The  engine  driver,  lledees, 
(killed  on  the  Norwich  railway,)  resided  wiiii  his 
wife  at  Kly. — ()n  the  night  previous  to  llie  acci- 
dent, he  was  awakened  by  a  loud  scri'ain  from  his 
wife,  followeil  by  an  liysierical  fit.  I'pon  her  re- 
covery, she  said  she  had  had  a  frightful  dream — that 
he  was  killed  by  an  accident  to  the  train,  lie 
laughed  at  her  timidity,  and  ridiruled  her  super- 
stition, hut  next  morning  she  implored  him,  with 
tears,  not  to  drive  the  engine  that  day,  and  as  he 
left  the  dmir  and  liado  her  Eood-hyc,  she  was 
seized  wiih  anoiher  fit  of  hysterics,  to  which 
she  was  siibjert.  He  went  back,  kissed  her,  and 
left  her  in  charge  of  a  neighbor.  .She  never  saw 
bar  hiubaiul  again  alive. — Bury  (Eng.)  Post. 
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PUNCH. 
THI   NEW    JOHN    OtLPIH. 

>ing  how  Peel  toml/urllur  than  he  intended, 


■nt/i 

safe  i 
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and  caine  aaje  home  again. 

Sir  Robert  was  a  minister 

Of  cTcdit  mid  riMiown  ; 
And  oke,  by  virtue  of  his  iilaci'. 

Advisor  to  the  crown 

Now  Rioh.ird  Pobdrn  sam  t.>  lum, 
"  I'ri)tiTi<(l  ciirn  has  hpcn 

Through  ihricc  ten  tedious  years,  since  eight- 
Teen  hundred  and  fifteen. 

"  Yet  Inndlnrds  and  eke  tenants  say 

Of  profits  they  despair ; 
Deapito  protection,  growing  com 

Is  a  Uning  nlfair. 

"  There  's  Mr.  Bright,  and  there  '»  myself. 

And  Mr.  Fox — make  three; 
We  've  raised  a  league,  and  you  must  ride 

(As  Uen  says)  after  we." 

Said  Peel,  "  Your  doctrines  I  admire, 

Kut  I  am  only  one  ; 
Still,  if  the  duke  will  stiok  to  me, 

I  'II  try  what  can  bo  done. 

"  I  am  a  premier  stout  and  bold, 

As  all  niy  party  know  ; 
And  my  good  friends  in  Manchester 

Will  lend  their  horse  to  go." 

Now  si-e  him  in  his  new  Tariff, 

On  Kree  Trade — noble  steed  ! 
Full  slowly  taking  duties  off, 

With  caation  and  good  heed. 

Then  came  the  blight,  and  fears  arose 

VVe  'U  not  have  food  to  eat. 
Free  Trade,  from  walking,  'gan  to  trot, 

Which  shook  Peel  in  his  sea:. 

"  Fairly  and  softly,"  Peel  he  cried, 

But  Peel  h«  cried  in  vain  ; 
The  trot  liccame  a  gallop  soon. 

And  Free  Trade  flew  amain. 

Then  giving  up,  as  needs  he  must 

Who  cannot  help  his  plight, 
Peel  seized  Free  Trade,  and  like  a  shot 

Flew  past  Protection  quite. 

Free  Trade,  who  by  a  tory  lord 

Had  ne'er  been  crossed  before, 
What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 

Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Robert— neck  or  nought 

Past  radical  and  whig ; 
lie  little  thought  when  he  began 

Ilis  bill  would  bo  so  big. 

The  Pmt  difl  hark,  the  Herald  screamed, 

Out  .spoke  the  farmers  all. 
And  every  duke  cried  out  "  For  shame  !" 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawl. 

Away  went  Robert !     Who  but  he  ? 

Free  Trade  .still  gaining  ground, 
Ho  carries  weight— he  'II  win  his  race, 

His  horse's  wind  is  sound. 


Still,  as  dr  ircw  near 

'Twin  .,  view 

How  overbc.aril  iIm-  men  in  place 

'I'heir  olil  cunviciiuns  throw. 

Thr.  i.fallkinda 

111  :  play. 

And  caiiic  |»  I'oni  l^w«  at  the  laat, 

Which  stood  dead  in  tlio  way. 

The  sliding-scale  he  knocked  about 

I'mo  his  friends"  dismay. 
And  fixed  how  ibat  31  three  years' end 

The  tax  should  die  away. 

Free  Trade,  not  satisfied  at  all 

To  wait  for  three  years  more. 
Straight  galh.mHd  oil'wiih  all  his  might, 

As  he  had  done  before. 

Aw'ay  went  Robert,  with  the  league 

Still  thundering  at  his  heel, 
Insisting  loud  on  total  and 

Immediate  repeal. 

The  country  members  in  the  house, 

Thus  seeing  RdlnTt  fly. 
With  Lord  John  Russell' in  his  rear. 

Set  up  a  liue  and  cry  : 

"Stop  thief!    Stop  thief !  a  highway  man  :" 

Not  one  of  them  was  mute. 
And  Ben  D'lsraeli  and  Colquhoun 

Did  join  in  the  pursuit. 

In  the  "  Protection"  heavy  coach, 

The  upper  house  gave  chase  ; 
But  Free  Trade's  bottom  bone,  and  wind, 

Made  it  a  hopeless  race. 

The  race  is  run,  the  race  is  won 

With  credit  and  renown  ; 
Nor  did  Free  Trade  <lraw  breath  until 

The  Corn  Laws  he  ran  down. 

Now  let  us  sing  I^ng  live  the  league, 

And  ('obden,  long  live  he ; 
And  when  Peel  next  doth  ride  Free  Trade, 

May  Punch  bis  laurcat  lie. 


Nicholas  "  at  Home."— His  imperial  majesty 
has  been  in  a  high  pa.s»ion.  Like  many  small  do- 
mestic tyrants,  he  had  a  face  of  honey," and  words 
sweet  as  sugar-plums,  when  abroad';  but,  once 
come  home  again,  he  looks  the  old  fiirv,  and  raps 
out  his  customary  had  language.  To' be  sure  ho 
gave  the  order  of  Saint  l^dlvpop— or  some  order 
worthy  of  the  calendar— to  hi.s  son  for  his  gwxl  be- 
havior :  (whether  the  youth  had  chained  and  starved 
and  scourged  a  convent  of  nuns,  after  the  example 
of  gracious  papa,  h.-is  not  yet  transpired.)  Next, 
however,  his  imperial  cruelty  took  to  task  all  his 
niinisters ;  snubbing  .wine,  breaking  some,  and 
hinting  at  Siberia  to  others.  And  what  for'  They 
bad  brought  disrepute  upon  hi.s  government ;  they 
had  been  tyrannoiis  and  sanguinary,  and  had  caused 
him  to  be  rcprimand'd  by  the  pope  I  And  all  thia 
is  to  throw  dust — deMl's  dusi,  surely,  if  any  dust 
soever  may  deserve  the  name — in  tlie  eyes  of  his 
holiness.  It  is  needful  that  there  simuld  be  a  sac- 
rifice of  somelxidy,  to  conciliate  the  Vatican,  and  so 
Nicholas  offers  up  a  minister  or  a  governor.  Does 
the  reader  rerollect  the  sacrifice  required  to* stay 
the  plague  among  the  beasts  •    It  was  not  the  lion, 
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or  the  XxgfT,  or  the  wolf,  fiir  its  carnivorous  sina ; 
not  the  mon-calcrs  and  flork-dcsiroyers ;  but  the 
poor  ass,  that  ronfesspd,  in  a  moment  of  ti'inpta- 
tion,  to  havi-  p.itrn  a  rahbairi*.  And  some  such 
victim  d(ies  Nicholas  oiTi-r  tn  his  holiness  ! 


Emigration  may  be  defined  the  act  of  Ipaving 
one's  r  •  ■  rry  to  ^^ttl(•  in  another.     When 

the  an  iicd  by  that  of  leavinp  one's  na- 

tive rr.  ■,,;  ,  ..  .;t»uil  having  settled  in  one's  own 
country,  the  prohsbility  that  one  will  (jo  and  sottle 
in  another  country  is  exceedingly  remote — soino- 
times,  indivd,  more  remote  than  the  place  to  which 
the  cmicnint  betakes  himself.  The  object  of  an 
emigrant  is  usually  to  oht^iin  land  abroad,  but  he 
has  sometimes  very  good  grounds  at  home  for  dis- 
appcanng.  Occasionally  he  goes  into  the  bush,  and 
cleani  away  the  woo<l,  an  operition  for  which,  bv 
cutting  his  slick,  he  has  already  prepared  himself. 
It  is  said  that  an  emigrant  is  one  who  finds  that  he 
is  not  in  demand  at  h(mie,  hut  this  is  a  iniKtake,  for 
some  emicrauts,  particularly  those;  to  Doulogne, 
and  other  foreign  watering-places,  have  Wen  in 
very  great  demand  at  home  before  emigration. 
Some  have  objected  to  emigration  on  the  score  that 
every  pcrwin  who  quits  a  kingdom,  takes  from  it, 
in  his  own  person,  so  much  capital  and  labor. 
This  is  very  true  in  some  cases,  for  if  1  lend  my 
friend  five  hundred  ptiunds,  and  he  suddenly  emi- 
grates, it  is  probable  he  will  take  that  amount  of 
capital  with  him,  and  will  cause  also  a  fearful 
waste  of  labor  by  giving  me  the  useles.s  trouble  of 
looking  after  him.  This  is  sound  juilitical  econo- 
my, which  we  have  acquired  by  sohmitting  our- 
selves to  a  course  of  good  grinding  in  mill  for  the 
last  fortnight. 

A  WASHINGTON  WAR-CRY. 

Raise  high  the  shout  of  warfare  ! 

K'en  now  proud  Kngland  cowers, 
As  Washington  upon  her  head 

Scorn  and  saliva  showers. 
Soon  the  great  Columbian  eagle 

f  )'er  ocean  wide  shall  soar  ; 
With  cock-tail  and  mint-julep, 

lie  'b  already  half  seas  o'er. 

Arise,  arouse  for  Oregon  ! — 

Prate  not  to  us  of  riahJ .' 
Sons  of  the  pilgrim  fathers. 

We  take  our  sUind  on  might. 
The  favored  nice  of  freedom 

.\re  not  the  imm  to  flinch 
From  the  spread  of  sacred  slavery 

And  the  blessed  law  of  Lynch. 

'T  is  not  in  down-trod  Kngland 

As  in  this  happy  land. 
Where  each  man  wops  his  niggei, 

And  none  may  hold  his  hand; 
Not  as  in  out-worn  l'"uro[)C — 

Opinion  here  is  free. 
And  no  man  dares  to  contradict 

The  sovereign  mob's  decree  I 

Democracy  wants  elbow-roora 

To  put  its  branches  forth  ; 
Our  south  is  cramped  by  Mexico, 

Hy  Canada  our  north. 
Spread,  pioneers  of  progress. 

Your  sway  from  ^horn  to  shore, 
With  unanswerable  arguments 

And  mounted  rifle-car[>B. 


With  bowit!  knives  and  bullets 

We  '11  enforce  the  rights  of  man  ; 
In  the  holy  name  of  Justice 

We  '11  take  whate'er  we  can. 
The  south  shall  semi  her  slavc-holdcis. 

To  bid  the  world  be  free  ! 
■  Pennsylvania  her  defaulters. 

To  teach  it  honesty  ! 


CATCHING    ABD-EL-KADER. 

There  can't  be  the  slightest  question 
Thai  the  French  are  a  very  great  nation. 

Hut  the  special  line 

111  which  they  slijiie. 
Is  the  spread  of  civilization. 

With  pride  they  may  point  to  .Mgiers, 
And  ask  you,  in  Africa  where  is 

.\niithcr  town 

Where  a  man  may  sit  down, 
To  dine  i}  la  carle  as  at  Very'sl 

Some  millions  of  men  and  money 
An  insignificant  price  is. 

For  instructing  .shoals, 

Of  Mahiunetan  S(nils, 
In  the  practice  of  Christian  vtees. 

John  Bull  complains  of  the  razzias, 
From  Bona  to  the  Sahara ; 

But  they  "re  all  a  joke, 

And  end  in  smoke. 
As  witness  the  caverns  of  Dahra. 

The  world  sayi;  Hugeaud's  troopers 
Give  no  quarter  at  all  in  battle, 
But  't  is  false,  I  declare, 
They  oflnt  spare 
The  women,  and  altrai/s  the  cattle. 

With  these  philanthropic  feelings. 
Can  anything  be  harder. 
Than  that  glorious  France, 
In  each  advance, 
Should  be  thwarted  by  Abd-el-Kadert 

So  with  unfeigned  satisfaction, 

We  heard  that  the  conqueror  of  laly. 

Brave  Marshal  Bugeaud, 

Was  detcnnined  to  go 
And  take  this  chieftain  so  grizly. 

lie  made  the  most  perfect  arrangements 
For  catching  him  ere  he  started, 
Hut  whenever  he  got 
To  :i  suitable  spot, 
Abd-el-Kader  had  just  departed. 

When  the  marshal  after  him  trundled, 
To  secure  the  ras<'al  trusting, 
All  at  once  he  'd  appear, 
And  annoy  his  rear 
In  a  manner  the  most  disgusting'. 

There  was  great  exi)eclation  in  Paris, 
But  to  the  war  minister's  sorrow. 

The  telegraph's  tale 

Ran  thus,  wilhout  fail, 
"  The  capture  s  put  off  till  to-morrow." 

Then  the  marshal  sent  General  Yussuf, 
With  his  cavalry  to  match  him  ; 

They  ne'er  met  with  defeat, 

And  always  btat ; 
But  somehow,  could  never  catch  him. 
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France  won  virlorio*  by  doxens — 

And  eat-h  day,  as  iIir  roanbtl  strodo  on, 

W(!  wi>rt'  suri'  lo  hi-ar 

That  ihoy  'd  ini«!«'d  llic  Emir, 
But  killrd  tho  hone  ho  rodo  dn. 

Six  timi's  ihoy  'v«  ahol  Hou-Maza, 
And  i;>v>''<  hin  ArabH  a  lickinK  ; 

lint  (Moli  tiini-  hr  wan  slain. 

He  ifot  up  iiKnin — 
And  still  is  alivu  and  kicking. 

And  thore  '•  one  fact  grows  more  puzzling 

As  i>i     •'     '     ituiut  it  the  longer ; — 

A'  »  horde, 

Tli...  ^:.i  ....  (lilt  to  the  sword. 
Keeps  still  getting  stronger  and  stronger. 

Hut  still,  ihnt  ho  trill  be  taken. 
Is  riTtain  iVoin  one  rertection — 

Th;it  't  is  ever  so  long, 

Since  the  tolks  at  Tou/on, 
Made  "  arrangcnienls  for  his  reception." 

If  the  marshal  can't  make  tho  capture, 
Ho  'd  biUtcr  at  once  have  owned  it ; 

And  to  save  delays. 

Said  in  play-hill  phrase. 
He  'd  "  indefinitely  postponed"  it. 

Of  course  we  would  n"t  insinuate 

That  bmve  Hu(.'eaud  could  throw  the  hatchet 

But  we  venture  lo  print 

Mrs.  Gl;i8se'8  old  hint 
About  dressing  a  hare — "  first  catch  it." 


The  ono  that  '*  just  now  coming  ofT's  the  choicest 

to  my  mind : 
When  in  *<demn  ring  of  gentkiDcn,  adbMi*e  to 

their  places. 
Sir  KolMjrt  and  the  ministers  o'er  Hansard  maka 

wry  faces. 
And  tli>  '        I  to  eat  his  words,  adopts 

lb. 
Of  wasliiiii;  nii»ii  111.-,  iiuiiible  pie  with  floods  oi' his 

own  sauce. 


A   TOICE    FROM   THE   COMMONS     TABLE. 

Yov  may  talk  about  the  banquets  of  Lucullua  and 
Apicins, 

Of  the  regent's  prtit  unvp'rs  so  volatile  and  vicious  ; 

Of  turtle  soup  at  Birch's,  of  whitebait  at  Black- 
wall, 

But  the  banquet  nightly  spread  on  me  is  rarer  than 
ihein  all. 

I  show  no  guesls  roiind  rumps  or  loins  from  fatted 
flocks  or  herds. 

But  honorable  members  all  eating  their  own  words. 

Of  my  rep;i»t  the  first  course  is  absurdities  and 
blunders, 

.\nd  the  st>cond  recantations  and  compulsory  knock- 
unders : 

On  me  Sir  Robert  bolted  all  he  'd  said  unto  the  na- 
tion, 

And  madi'  a  meal  of  his  own  words  about  emanci- 
pation ; 

And  the  Tapers,  and  the  Tadpoles,  who  followed 
his  example, 

To  make  up  for  the  nauseous  meal,  found  the  loaves 
and  fishes  ample. 

On  me  erim  (irahame's  meal  was  spread,  when 
(with  him  no  rare  occurrence)  he 

Ate  up  both  facts  and  figures  out  of  his  "  com  and 
currency." 

And  on  me,  the  previous  process  of  rumination 
o'er, 

The  world  now  sees  him  gulp  agttin  what  ho  'd  dis- 
gorged before. 

I  've  had  Palmerston  before  me,  how  of\  'tis  hard 
to  say. 

To  swallow  his  own  high-spiced  words  in  the  most 
unblushing  way. 

But  of  all  the  entertainments  I  've  provided  of  the 
kind. 


A   VISIT   T<)   THE    PUNCH    OJTICK,    BY    THE    RING   OP 
SAXOSY    AND    DR.    CASUS. 

BciNo,  like  Sir  E.  Hulwer  I.ytton,  believers  in 
"  the  great  {'■,••'■••'■"■  ..  .1  ....  "  .-  .-miics,  we  extract 
from  the  vi  ■  of  Dr.  Cariis, 

who  accomp  :  vmy  on  his  visit 

to  England  in  |m4I,  the  lollowiiig  account  of  a  visit 
to  our  office.  We  renieinlwr  the  innilrnt  prrfeclly. 
We  translate,  as  literally   ;i  will 

allow,  from  the  doctor's  work.  hnlt- 

lantl  imjalire  1844,  von  Dr.  C.  (J.  Caruj,  iUr  thai 
Berlin,  1845  — 

"  In  the  I  '    '        ;'hly- 

tastins^tbou^  iier- 

pr.^.v, ': :.ii-i.\ri-ii>.t..  .i.ui..  1.    yLixk' 

II  '!-alirr-<ii.i-'  iufldiiilrrsap- 

piti.  , . .  i,  iilen-und-gli.  .,  ._..  .adtndm-Mittags- 
mahl.) 

"  His  of  all  highest  and  most  gracious  majesty 
indulged  in  the  contemplation-provoking-and-indi- 
ge8lion-in-mo8t-ca8«*»-averling  pil>c,  and  after  long- 
est drawn  pulfs,  suddenly  me,  his  favored  aud  de- 
voted chamh<^r-and-privy-oouncillor  on  the  back 
slapping,  said — '  Shall  we  to  the  1  .vok- 

ing- and -with -kinifs- freely- but-ini.i  king 

Punch    (Sf)..'  '  l-mU-Komt: 

schuldii^en-f'  '  ndis-Vuw 

ourselves*'  Mii.uiiv,'  replied  I.  in.-  n.iini-t.un^ 
P'.nglish  carriages,  each  by  four  foaming  and  glossy 
horses  in  harness  of  the  brichtesi-and-with-the- 
most-expensive-ornaments-lxilrcked,  (We  spare 
the  reader  the  tierman  ecjuivalcnl,  which  fills  our 
lines,)  leather-caparisoned,  drawn,  were  at  the 
door.  The  faithful,  royal-and-court-highcst-cere- 
monial-ooaehman  Joliann,  proud  to  carry  his  majes- 
ty, drove  willi  impetuous  speed  to  the  with-dirt-ob- 
scured-but-with-tlieraysof-humor-magnificently  ir- 
radiated region  of  Whilefriars. 

"  Here,  indeed,  were  we  royally  and  wiih  beam- 
ing cordiality  by  the  intelligent  and  maliciously 
smiling  {hohnisch  lachcnd)  Punch  received.  Ach 
Oott !  'Phis  was  an  evening  to  be  ever  by  us  of 
the  royal  suit  remembered.  I,  lo-gmvo-studies- 
from-mv-voiiih -addicted -and -at -I  liii-by-my-com- 
rades-of-the-Kneip-often-as-'  Dummy  '-{Dumm- 
A:ofl/')-saluted  man,  felt  inspired  by  the  atmosphere, 
and,  the  permission  of  his  gracious  majesty  first 
procured,  retired  lo  a  small,  and  with-mcan-fumi- 
ture-sparingly-filled  room,  which  was  the  central 
point,  {da.t  central  punci,)  as  I  was  infi>nne<l,  of  the 
great  I  {def  ^raises  Jch)  which,  subjeclively  consid- 
ered, may  be  described  as  biinior  of  the  finest  and 
most  Shak.sperian.-as-by-the-CJcnnans-alone-under- 
stood-chanicier,  and  objectively  contemplated  is 
Punch.  (We  have  not  the  least  notion  what  the 
doctor  means  ;  we  remember  he  insisted  on  being 
left  alone  in  the  editor's  room,  where  he  remained 
for  nearly  balf-an-hour,  groaning  heavily  but  re- 
fusing all  offers  of  a.ssislanee  or  refreshment  We 
did  not  know  till  we  read  his  book,  bow  he  was 
employed.) 
"Here  did  I  earnestly  and  with  true  Genoao 
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•(vfi'  ')  to  make  a  joke 

•Tor — I.  i-esB. 

"  How  oit.  Ml  '       in  church, 

and  olhonvi.-K'  at  li*  places, 

madn  !     Yft  n<>»  ,  im^  i  ^wriHiuu:-  ■ -i;>pat- 

<•<!  ctrnrts,  my  br.iiii,  uiili<iiit  the  1  ^c  of 

humor,  lo  dry  and  unsatisfactory  m —...    iccol- 

Icclldiis  ahniiddiied  ri'iiiaiiicd. 

"  His  majesty,  who  know  the  object  for  which  1 
the  smill  room  had  slily  souf^ht,  seemed  at  my 
failure,  in  his  indulgent  serenity,  disappointed. 

"  Here,  in  this  mairnificent  establishment,  is 
joke-makin);  in  its  hif;hest  and  most  sublimated 
form,  at-an-inimense-cxpcn»c-by-richly-remunera- 
tcd-huinorists  rarrii-d  on.  The  number  of  every- 
weck-ln    '  riiited-and-throush-the-|M>st- 

o(Bce-<!  anioiinl.s,  as   I   was   by  a 

small  l>iik  inn  iii^i  ui  iiiiiiir's  boy  informed,  to  half 
a  million  ;  and  is  into  all  the-in-this-vaslly-cxtcnd- 
ed-empire-iiH<  .1  1  iTi.Mi:i,r,.s,  by  the  authors  them- 
8eWe»— of-la  iversally-perfecl-niasters — 

translated.    <  >  !i  profusion,  from  kincs  and 

ministers,  lie  m  warehouses  under  the  printinp-of- 
fice — but  these,  by  no  bribe,  could  I  induce  the 
guardian  of  them  to  show  us. 

"  That  evening  remains  in  my  memory  a  clear 
and  brilliant,  wilh-riversKif-pleaoant-recollection- 
perpetually-sreen  oasis.  But  one  regret  is  present 
— that  I  could  not  make  a  joke." 


MINI   OROAKS   FOR    THE   MAN    THAT   WE   CHEERED  ! 

A  aoiia  or  mohopqlt. 
Yt  dukes,  lords,  and  squires,  and  knights  of  the 

shires. 
Cry  out  on  the  name  once  revered  ! 
We  're  abandoneil  by  IVel  for  the  national  weal : 
Nine  groans  fur  the  man  that  we  cheered ! 

What  is  it  to  us,  all  this  clamor  and  fuss 
Concerninp  the  famine  that  's  feared  ? 

Our  sole  inlrest  we  thought  he  'd  consult — as  he 
ought : 
Nine  groans  for  the  man  that  we  cheered  ! 

Whilst  we  howl,  hiss,  and  yelp,  we  're  aware  he 
can"l  help 
Pursuing  the  course  he  has  steered, 
Bui  we  'ri'  vcxi'il  and  we  're  grieved,  and  besides 
we  "re  deceived  : 
So,  nine  groans  for  the  man  that  we  cheered ! 

For  our  cause  going  in,  through  thick  and  through 
thin. 
We  believed  that  opinion  he  'd  beard. 
Bight  or  wrong,  never  mind — he  has  left  us  be- 
hind : 
Then  nine  groans  for  the  man  that  we  cheered ! 

Though  the  sovereign's  behest  backed  the  coun- 
try's request. 
That 's  no  reason  why  he  should  have  reered. 
No  :  our  rents  to  defend  should  have  been  all  his 
end  : 
So,  nine  groans  for  the  man  that  we  cheered  ! 


A  MINISTERIAL   QDARTET. 

Tnr  f"  "  '    '      '          ■     uartct  was  sung 

JMt  b-  i;i  of  the  ininis- 

trr       '  .  i.,.,„  „  |,,rt  in  the  quartet, 

'I  .  and  ultimately  put  an  end 

til  1,1  ,,,,t  agree  to  suliilMe  lii- 

''  words,  to 

U'-  ■\  out  of  lll< 

iiiiii!^  ,11  ;i   1  .                          (ins  of  harmony  met 

logeilur  iL'ii  ii  I"                     '  of  practising  the  new 


tunes,  and  adopting  the  airs  and  variations  of  the 
premier.  But  we  are  losing  sight  of  the  quartet, 
which  ran  as  follows  . — 

Lord  Stanley,  (andaniino.) 
Com  must  go  up,  up,  up. 

Sir  R.  Ptta.,  (ron  rrprrssionr.) 
Com  must  come  down,  down,  down. 

The  Dcke  or  Wellington,  {ron  sirrpito.) 
Here  we  go  backwards  and  forwards. 

Sir  II.  Peel,  {vivace  allegro.) 
I  shall  go  round,  round,  n^und. 

After  giving  this  line  with  unusual  emphasis. 
Sir  H.  Peel,  looking  round  liiin,  exclainicd,  with 
considerable  meaning,  "  Now  then,  chorus,  gentle- 
men, if  you  please;  let  mo  hear  you  all  sing  out 
plainly  after  me, 

*  I  shall  go  round,  round,  round.'  " 

Lord  Stanley  positively  refused  to  do  so,  observ- 
ing that  it  was  quite  out  of  his  compass,  and  he 
had  not  sufficient  llcxibility  to  get  over  the  diffi- 
culty. 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  which  ended  in  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  concert,  and  the  total  sac- 
rifice of  harmony.  After  a  little  rehearsal,  how- 
ever, the  difficulty  has  been  got  over  by  nearly  all 
the  principals,  who  now  sing 

"  Here  we  go  round,  round,  round," 
with  as  much  energy  as  the  premier  himself  could 
desire  to  throw  into  it. 


Campbell's  Life  op  Bbovcham. — Considerable 
curiosity  will  be  felt  to  know  what  I>ord  Campbell 
will  say  of  his  friend  Brough.im  when  il  comes  to 
the  time  of  the  former  to  tackle  the  latter  in  the 
"  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors."  We  can  fancy 
that  we  trace  in  Lord  ("ampbeirs  Life  of  llatton — 
the  dancing  chancellor — a  few  sly  hits  at  Brougham. 
Willie  tapping  llalton's  toes,  the  biographer  seems 
to  be  at  the  same  time  rapping  Brougham's  knuc- 
kles. Surely  the  p-issages  in  wliirb  we  are  in- 
formed of  the  elTeel  produced  on  the  people  by  the 
elevation  of  the  former,  are  intended  to  convey  sev- 
eral severe  digs  against  the  latter.  We  are  told, 
ostensibly  of  Hatton,  but  we  suspect  covertly  of 
Brougham,  that  "  when  the  report  was  first  spread 
that  he  was  to  be  raised  to  the  chancellorship,  most 
people  regarded  it  as  a  joke,  and  would  not  believe 
in  its  pos.sibility  until  they  saw  him  openly  presid- 
ing in  the  court." 

I/ord  C;ampl>ell  evidently  means  this  as  a  hit  at 
his  friend  Vaux,  whose  elevation  was  a  joke  to  all 
but  to  the  suitors  in  chancery.  For  them  it  was  a 
very  serious  matter. 

In  the  Life  of  .Shaftesbury  too.  Lord  Brougham 
evidently  comes  in  for  no  small  share  of  satire. 
Speakin:j  professedly  of  .Shaftesbury,  hut  n'ally  of 
Brougham,  Jjord  Campbell  obs<rrve8  :  "  Had  he 
called  in  judges  and  masters  in  chancery  as  asses- 
sors, ho  might  have  avoided  any  palpable  absurdi- 
ties, but  despising  alt  liiirnin/;  thai  he  did  not  /note, 
he  llwught  he  teas  filler  lo  decide  than  any  of  them, 
and  he  scorned  thiir  advice."  This  may  be  like 
Shaftesbury  a  little,  but  it  is  like  Brougham  a  great 
deal  more  ;  and,  as  it  was  said  of  Ca-sar  and  Pom- 
pev,  that  they  were  "  very  much  aliki."  '-"■•'•i-illy 
Pompey,  it  must  In"  admitted  that  Sh  'iil 

liroii  >li:irii  s  iiii  to  have  been  very  in  in 

isi>eci:illy  Brougham.    We  thought 
A  ould  hardly  throw  Bwiiy  the  chance 

j  of  having  a  lling  at  Brougham,  and  it  is  clear  that 

I  he  has  nut  dune  so. 


A   VISIT   TO   A   HABBM. 
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From  Chambtn*  Journal. 
A    VISIT   TO    A    IIABEM. 
BY    A    LADY. 

ArxiR  cxpcriBtiriiiiT  for  two  day*  the  miMirios 
attending  rimyh  w.  :iil,.  r  in  ili.'  I11...U  Sra,  u  was 
with  fveliiiKH  of  Hin  that  we 

fiiuii(t  iMir  little  »■  tlio  inimith 

wattir  at  Iho  iniiuih  nl  iho  l>aiiiilK).  Wo  ha<l  lh« 
tuiliiim  iif  a  ()iianiiitiiu'  hrfiiro  iia  ;  but  it  did  nut 
extend  to  thi<  Tiirkinh  aida  of  thii  river  ;  and  wo 
acc<irdini;ly  went  ashore  at  a  beaiiliful  littlo  vil- 
lapo,  where  the  captain  atnppcd  for  an  hour  to 
take  ill  proviitiiiMa.  VVh  had,  hiiwevcr,  iiiiacalcu- 
laled  the  honpitalitv  or  rather  liiluratinn  of  thcso 
rural  followem  of  Mahomet ;  fi>r  the  tnomeiit  we 
culurt'il  the  place,  we  were  followed  hy  a  growl- 
ing crowd,  full  of  fury  at  the  nixht  uf  a  set  of 
giaoiira,  mid  ill  the  end  we  had  to  save  oumclvea 
by  tlit;ht  from  a  shower  of  stones  with  which  they 
aiaailed  us.  Next  morning,  awakini;  at  five 
o'clork,  we  found  our  hark  anchored  in  the  harbor 
of  Widden,  the  principal  town  of  Hiilcaria,  and 
the  seal  of  (joverninent  of  the  Pasha  Kiredeen.  A 
iiii?8sai;o  from  the  captain  requested  that  I  would 
come  upon  deck  to  act  ns  interpri  ler. 

I  was  not  long  in  obeying  the  summons,  and 
found  the  p.tsseiigers  and  officers  of  ihc  steamer 
surrounding  a  man  whom  I  at  once  distin^^uished 
to  he  a  Greek,  though  he  wore  the  Turkish  cos- 
tiiiiii',  and  who  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  make 
hiiiisrlf  undersliHid,  with  a  few  words  of  wretched 
Italian,  by  a  parly  who,  except  ourselves,  con- 
sisted solely  of  French  and  Hungarians.  He  was 
greatly  relieved  when  I  addressed  him  in  Romaic, 
and  he  at  once  explained  the  purport  of  his  visit. 
His  Highness  Eiredeen  Pasha,  whose  doctor  he 
was,  had  .sent  him  to  request  that  he  would  go  and 
visit  him,  as  he  had  very  seldom  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  Franks,  and  particularly  ladies.  He  had 
desired  the  doctor  to  use  his  utmost  eloquence  in 
securing  our  eon.senl,  and  had  sent  several  soldiers 
of  his  own  guard  to  conduct  us  In  safety  to  the 
palace.  Our  captain,  who  seemed  greatly  to 
dread  ofTending  the  pasha,  declared  that  he  could 
not  refuse,  and  that  the  visit  would  be  highly 
interesting;  a.ssuring  me,  at  the  sanio time,  that 
ilie  presence  of  the  formidable-looking  guard  would 
amply  secure  us  from  any  annoyance.  It  was 
llierefore  decided  that  we  were  to  go  ;  but  when  1 
prepared  to  follow  the  doctor  on  shore,  1  found 
that  our  adventures  of  the  preceding  evening  had 
so  far  cooled  the  ardor  of  most  of  the  travellers, 
that  no  one  seemed  disposed  to  accompany  me  cx- 
■pt  two  KriMichmen,  our  own  intimate  friends  and 
iravelliiig  companions. 

It  was  a  large  and  really  picturesque  town,  the 
streets  broad  and  hand.«onie,  lined  with  the  open 
-tails  where  the  Turks  hibiiually  transact  busi- 
)ii'ss,  and  many  of  them  covered  in,  so  as  to  ren- 
der It  agreeable  to  walk  through  them  even  in  the 
heat  of  the  day.  As  we  passed  along,  preceded 
and  surrounded  by  the  soldiers,  we  were  struck 
wilh  the  terror  which  they  seemed  to  inspire 
among  ihe  people,  who,  so  far  from  showing  any 
disposition  to  injure  us,  scarcely  even  dared  to 
raise  their  eyes.  The  doctor,  who  had  been 
absent  many  years  from  Greece,  was  delighted  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  talking  his  own  language, 
and  gave  me  much  information  as  we  proceeded  : 
he  told  me  that  the  pasha  was  exceedingly  rich 
and  powerful,  and  li.ad  many  thousand  subjects. 
The  late  Sultan  Mahmoud  had  given  him  his  own 


adopted    daughter    In    roarriaits,    and    my    new 
acquaintance  proini^'  '   "  '  avor  to  obtain   per- 

mission  for  nic    to  1 1  mil  ;   but  this,  he 

sjiil    "  •'-   ■'  *Mv,ir  r.ii...  K •' d  to  nnv  oiu',  und 

wii'  entirely  on   the  iiasha   Ixing  favor 

abis  ,  ;  ton  arils  us.  lie  then  ask'd  ma 
why  the  other  passcngrn  had  not  accepted  lh« 
invitation  ;  and  when  1  tnenlioncil  the  cause  of 
their  fears,  ho  instantly  begged  I  would  describe 
the  principal  actors  in  the  assault,  and  give  the 
name  of  the  village,  "  for,"  he  said,  "the  pashm 
will  have  them  all  punished  instantiv  :  he  is  anx- 
ious to  encourage  siraiigeni  to  <  '  N.w, 
I  knew  that  in  Turkey  ;m  ily 
means  decapitation,  and  I  cmilil  iki  h.  )>  liuijkiiii; 
that  such  summary  vengeance,  taken  on  a  Hllola 
population,  would  by  no  means  tend  to  produce  an 
encouraging  efTecl  on  the  minds  of  ihe  travelleni 
he  wished  to  conciliate.  My  companions  were  of 
the  same  opinion.  We  tlierefuro  extorted  a 
promise  from  the  doctor  that  he  would  say  iioihinff 
ou  the  sulyect,  and  vtry  soon  found  uur.ielves  at 
the  gate  of  the  palace.  It  was  a  dwelling  hy  no 
means  unworthy  of  a  prince,  and  covering  a  large 
space  of  ground.  We  passed  through  a  handsome 
gateway  guarded  by  sentinels,  and  entered  an  im- 
mense court  almost  entirely  filled  with  soldiers. 
The  building  itself  was  low,  and  very  irregular, 
consisting  principally  of  a  succession  of  long  gal- 
leries and  terraces ;  but  there  was  also  an  endless 
number  of  rooms,  each  destined  to  a  separate  pur- 
pose, which  the  doctor  named  to  us  as  ue  passed 
through  them — the  waiting-room,  the  audience- 
chamber,  the  room  where  the  courts  uf  justice 
were  held,  and  so  on  ;  and  in  all  of  these,  motley 
groups  were  to  be  seen,  of  just  such  persons  as  in 
more  civilized  parts  of  the  world  invariably  crowd 
round  the  dwellings  of  the  great.  The  pasha's 
own  dependents  seemed  very  numerous,  and 
several  of  them  now  oflicinusly  led  the  way  to  the 
room  where  we  were  to  wail  his  highness.  The 
furniture  consisted  solely  of  a  long  low  divan, 
amply  supplied  with  ciishiims,  and  several  baskets 
filled  with  the  rarest  flowers.  The  doctor,  and 
several  others  who  followed  us  in,  took  off  their 
slippers  on  entering  the  apartment,  and  ihen 
ranged  themselves  round  it,  their  hands  crossed 
on  their  bosom.  During  the  interval  of  delay 
which  followed,  we  remained  in  great  admiration 
of  the  view  from  the  windows,  which  was  most 
striking:  the  strange  Oriental  town,  composed  of 
the  most  fantastic  buildings,  and  half  hid  by  fine 
old  trees,  lay  smiling  m  the  sunshine,  on  the 
banks  of  the  noble  river.  Suddenly  a  great  move- 
ment was  manifest  in  the  outer  room,  and  the  doc- 
tor, with  somewhat  of  trepidation,  announced  the 
pasha.  Two  or  three  soldiers  entered,  and  look 
their  station  at  the  door,  and  his  highness  almosi 
instantly  appeared,  leaning  on  two  Turks.  He 
was  a  tall,  gnod-lmiking  man,  with  piercing  dark 
eyes,  and  a  grave  stern  expression  of  countenance  ; 
he  wore  the  tight-titling  braided  surtout,  and  the 
red  cap  or  fez,  drawn  down  over  his  strongly- 
marked  eyebrows,  and  his  peaked  black  beard  fell 
almosi  to  his  waist,  where  a  magnificeiit  sword 
was  secured  by  a  leathern  belt.  He  possessed  a 
dignity  of  manner  which  was  really  quite  im- 
|Hising ;  coming  forward  without  speaking,  he 
took  my  hand,  and  re<|uested  me  to  sit  on  the 
divan  beside  him,  and  then  turning  to  the  doctor, 
directed  him  to  intmduce  my  two  companions,  and 
ordered  stools  to  Ih>  brought,  that  they  might  ait 
opposite  to  him.     Wc  were  amused  to  see  that  the 
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poor  diwtor,  funncrly  fsy  and  (alkative,  had  »ud- 
denlv  mi'iMili'd  into  llio  moat  hiiiiihlu  and  aub- 
in  'i  iiii;i-      \lf   arlrd   as  iiilerprrler — for 

!  -    s(>iiki'    milliiii:;     but    Turkish — and 

sm  M  :'OMt    in    |t">"R    ll>ri>U|^li   iIik 

u>  )  >  I  all  duu  formality-     Pipes 

w.  f  I'v  ivi..   ii..,rr.i  hIuvi's  ;  and 

till.  .  iiMitimI    to 

111.  ,  .I    willi   the 

I  .''s  whirh  are  •■  dc  rigueiir"  in  an 

1.  nil   I  thi'refore,  to  the  utter  aslon- 

ialiiiioiii  of  my  Frt-ni-b  frienda, composedly  took  it, 
and  f<:il>i'fd  the  pasha  with  all  the  solemnity  I 
I-  •  r.     It  is  only  strict  pnliicness  to  repeat 

on,  which  is  perfurnied  hy  placin|{  the 
haiio  iMi  me  heart,  the  lips,  and  the  forehead, 
e»prv  time  that  anyihinf;  is  olTcred  ;  and  the  pasha 
and  1  were  therefore  to  he  seen  constantly  bowing 
with  Bfeal  grivity,  while  rnflec  and  swcelineals 
were  l>.win  ),  .•..|..(1  round.  The  intense  solemnity 
of  our  .:,  however,  met  with  a  most  ludi- 

crous 1  II. 

One  of  iMir  '  '-  :rrs  on  board  of  the  steamer 
was  an  Anh  i  'ii.  unl  so  thoroughly  an  American 
in  manners  and  in  ideas  that  we  had  very  little 
interc'jurkc  with  him,  even  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  our  common  sitting-room.  We  even 
did  not  know  his  name,  though  one  of  our  party 
had  111  '  '.  named  him  "  Kentucky,"  from 
the  c  nlion  of  this  word  in  his  conver- 
sation, i  11'-  .tiiil  Kentucky  we  had  left  asleep  on 
the  lal>le  in  the  saloon,  and  great  therefore  was 
our  amizr-ineiit  when,  unasked  and  unannonnc<'d, 
he  madi-  his  appearance  at  the  door,  pushing  his 
v/ay  ihrmigh  the  guard,  and  marching  up  to  the 
pasha,  his  hat  on  his  head  and  his  cane  in  his 
h.ind  just  as  he  would  have  walked  along  the 
Mrr.(<  of  Biiston.  The  intruder  stared  at  hie 
Iii_''mm-s9  for  a  few  minutes  with  iin|>crturbable 
ii'^i,  and   then  turning  to  me,   (for  he  could 

"  k  nothing  but  English.)  he  ejaculated,  "I 
•  1  •  iiliic  he  never  saw  an  American  afore."  The 
hnrriir  of  my  iwo  companions,  (whose  French 
;  ill'  iies»  was  most  thoroughly  shocked,)  the  con- 
'-!'  r  j:iiiun  of  the  di>ctor,  and  the  indignation  of  the 
j  inlii  at  this  want  of  respect,  were  most  amusing  ; 
thr  l.i't*fr  fixed  his  flashing  eyes  on  ihe  unfortunate 
Kentucky  with  a  look  which  evidenily  made  him 
uneasy,  and  I  hastened  to  excuse  his  sudden 
appearance  the  best  way  I  could. 

The  doctor  now  told  me  that  the  pasha  had  con- 
sented to  my  visiting  the  harem,  and  he  prop<is>-d 
condnciing  me  thiiher  at  once,  if  I  felt  so  dis- 
pos'j-d.  I  was  delighted  wiih  the  prospect  of 
'.ineni  which  must  Im"  so  very 
•tly  Kaslirrn  ;  for  the  doclor 
I'm  111-  mil  iKi  iHiicT  Stranger  had  ever  been 
admitted  to  the  apartments  of  ihe  sultana,  who 
was  of  courw!  a  very  great  personage  in  their  esii- 
iiialion.  whereas,  at  ('-onslaniinniile,  so  many 
travellers  hahilually  visit  the  harems,  that  they 
are  half  Kuropeanixed.  My  two  companions  did 
not,  however,  look  much  pleased  at  the  idea  of 
being  left  in  S4ileinn  conference  wiih  the  pasha, 
which,  ia  the  absence  of  the  doctor  and  myself, 
iDuil  be  reduced  to  the  mute  language  of  the  eyes  ; 
nur  di'l  they  seem  to  derive  much  consolation  from 
11  ■        ■     further  pnKi'ediiigs  of  Ken- 

'  .    aflbrd    them   some   excife- 

II    »  i.t    impossible   that  they  should 
us,  and  we  therefore  lift  them,  si-aird 

U .\merican,  with  whom  ihcy  could  hold 

no  cummuoicaliun,  and  directly  oppoaite  to  Itie 


pasha,  who  stared  fixedly  at  them  with  the  most 
imperturbable  dignity.  I  followed  my  runipaniun 
through  several  long  corridors,  pulling  to  flight 
various  negroes  and  other  slaves,  who  seemed  lu 
think  it  was  as  much  as  llieir  head  was  worth  to 
look  at  me.  The  doctor  told  me,  that  on  account 
of  her  high  rank,  ihc  sultana  reigned  singly  in  thu 
liaroin  as  the  pasha's  only  wife,  but  that  lliero 
were  a  number  of  odalisques,  one  uf  whom  could 
speak  Greek,  and  would  interpret  for  me.  We 
crossed  an  open  conri,  with  a  fountain  playing  in 
the  centre  of  it,  and  entered  what  seemed  lo  be  a 
separate  building.  Here  the  doctor  stopped,  not 
even  passing  the  tliresliold,  and  told  me  he  could 
go  no  farther,  and  that  two  negroes,  who  now 
presented  themselves,  were  lo  bo  my  guides.  I 
did  not  half  like  being  left  alone  in  this  strange- 
looking  place,  and  would  have  remnnsiraied 
against  his  leaving  me  ;  but  he  looked  perfectly 
terrified  when  I  proposed  it,  and  disappeared  the 
moment  the  door  was  opened.  The  tv-o  slaves 
walked  before  nie  in  silence,  their  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground,  through  several  passages,  till  we  reached 
the  fiHit  of  a  stair,  where  they  in  their  turn  con- 
signed roe  to  the  care  of  two  women,  who  were 
waiting  for  me.  One  of  these  was  the  interpreter, 
a  remarkably  pretty  woman,  though  immensely 
fat;  and  the  other  was,  without  exception,  the 
most  hideous  old  woman  I  ever  beheld,  whom  I 
rightly  guessed  to  be  the  duenna  of  the  harem. 
They  received  me  wiih  the  highest  delight,  and  as 
though  I  were  conferring  a  great  honor  upon  iliein, 
fiTvcntly  kissing  my  hands  and  the  hem  of  my 
dress,  in  rcinrn  for  which  I  could  only  wish  that 
they  might  live  a  thousand  years  and  never  see  a 
"  bad  hour."  Seizing  me  by  the  hands,  they 
dragged  me  in  triumph  up  the  stairs,  and  through 
several  rooms,  to  the  audience  chamber  of  her 
highness  the  sultana.  Like  that  of  the  pasha,  it 
was  furnished  with  a  long  divan,  over  which  were 
spread  two  uf  the  most  splendid  cashmere  shawls 
I  ever  saw  :  several  cushions  were  ranged  on  the 
floor,  and  the  windows  were  all  hermetically 
closed  by  the  fatal  screens  of  which  we  had  heard 
so  much.  They  arc  a  sort  ol  wooden  lattice  ;  hut 
Ihe  open  spaces  arc  so  very  small,  that  one  can 
scarcely  dii^-ern  anything  without. 

The  women  made  me  sit  down,  and  when  1 
placed  myself  in  the  usual  European  manner,  they 
begged  me,  in  a  deprecating  tone,  not  lo  remain 
in  that  constrained  position,  but  lo  pui  myself 
quite  at  my  ease,  as  if  I  were  in  my  own  house. 
How  far  I  was  at  my  ease,  installed  "  &  la  Turque" 
on  an  immense  pile  of  cushmns,  I  leave  lo  he 
imagined  hy  any  one  who  ever  tried  to  remain 
five  minutes  in  iliat  p"Slure.  The  iiilerpreler  now 
left  me  alone  with  the  old  woman,  who  crouchetl 
down  on  a  cushion  at  my  feci,  and  with  ihe  help 
of  a  few  words  of  Turkish  with  which  I  was 
acquainted,  she  manR|>ed  to  give  me  quite  as  much 
informaiion  as  I  wished  for  on  the  domestic  life  of 
F.iredeeii  R-isha's  large  family.  We  were  inter- 
rupted hy  the  arrival  of  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
young  slaves,  who  came  running  into  the  room 
laughing  and  talking  like  a  parly  uf  school  girls, 
each  Olio  pausing  at  ihe  door  lo  make  mo  the 
usual  salulaiiun,  and  then  clustering  together  in 
groups  III  gaze  at  me  with  the  most  eager  interest. 
They  all  wore  the  same  dress,  and  certainly  it 
liMiked  on  Ihem  most  oiiigiilarly  graceful,  as  they 
stood  in  a  sort  of  languishing,  indolent  aitiliidc, 
with  their  arms  folded,  and  their  long  almond- 
shaped  eyes  half  closed-     It  consisted  uf  a  loose 
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■ilk  jackrt,  rrachin^  tn  thn  witiit,  Mollier  under- 

neith,  of  a  ditTrtfiit  color,  rulliiiit  below  ili'-  ^ 

and  fiiniliy,  a  pair  of  enormously  wide  i: 
eilliiT  wholly  n-d,  or  a  mixture  of  gay 
which  almost  coveri'd  their  little  yellow  slippriB. 
A  silk  handknrchii-f,  and  varloun  other  ornamenls, 
were  twisted  in  their  hair  with  quite  u  much 
senuinr  cocjuotry  as  is  to  be  found  in  ninre  civil- 
Ited  countricii.  Of  all  the  number,  only  three 
struck  mn  an  bavin);  any  great  riaim  to  beauty  ; 
but  certainly  creatures  more  lovely  than  they  were 
could  nowhere  have  been  seen.  Two  of  them 
were  ('itcasaiaos,  with  long  fair  h.iir,  and  soft 
brown  eyes  ;  the  other  was,  I  think,  a  (leor^ian 
— very  dark,  wiib  beautiful  features  and  the  most 
hauclily  i'X|ire!<i<ion  of  countenance.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  she  was  held  in  great  respect  as  the 
mother  of  a  fine  little  boy  whom  she  had  in  her 
arms.  AM  of  them  bad  their  nails  dyed  with  that 
odious  henna  with  which  they  disfigure  their  hands 
and  feet. 

Presently  there  was  a  strange  shuffling  noise 
heard  without,  a  prodigious  rustling  of  silk  and 
satin,  and  the  interpreter  hurrying  in,  announced 
the  sultana  ;  the  slaves  fell  back  and  ranged  them- 
selves in  order,  I  rose  up,  and  her  highness 
entered,  preceded  by  two  nesjro  boys,  and  followed 
by  half  a  dozen  women.  She  was  a  tall  dignified- 
looking  person,  of  some  five-»nd-thirty,  and  far 
from  band.-iome  :  nothing  could  be  more  splendid 
than  her  dress,  or  more  perfectly  ungraceful.  She 
wore  a  pair  of  light-blue  silk  trousers,  so  ex- 
cessively large  and  wide  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difUculiy  she  could  walk  ;  over  these  a 
narrow  robe  of  red  cashmere,  covered  with  gold 
embroidery,  with  a  border  of  flowers  also  worked 
in  gold  at  loa.st  six  inches  wide  ;  this  garment  was 
about  five  yards  long,  and  open  at  the  two  sides  as 
far  as  tin"  knee,  so  th.it  it  swept  on  the  irround  in 
all  directions.  Her  wjiist  was  hound  bv  a  cash- 
mere scirf  of  creat  value,  and  from  her  shoulders 
hung  an  ample  pelisse  of  brown  satin,  lined  with 
the  most  beautiful  zihellino  fur  ;  her  head-dress 
was  a  silk  baiulkercbief  embroidered  with  gold  ; 
and  to  complete  her  costume,  she  was  literally 
covered  with  diamonds.  She  received  mo  in  the 
most  amiable  manner,  though  with  great  stateli- 
ness  and  ilicnity  ;  and  when  I  begged  the  inter- 
preter to  tell  her  highness  bow  greatly  I  felt  the 
honor  she  had  done  me  in  inviting  me  to  visit  her, 
hor  features  relaxed  into  a  smile  ;  and  dragging 
herself  and  her  load  of  finery,  to  the  divan,  she 
placed  herself  upon  it,  and  desired  me  to  sit  beside 
lier  :  I  obeyed,  and  bad  then  to  recommence  all 
the  compliments  au<l  salutations  I  had  pone 
through  at  the  pasha's,  with  still  greater  energy, 
for  I  could  see  plainly  that  both  herself  and  her 
slaves,  who  stood  in  a  semicircle  round  us,  were 
very  tenacious  of  her  dignity,  and  that  they 
watched  most  critically  every  movement  I  made. 
I  was  determined,  therefore,  to  omit  nothing  that 
should  give  them  a  high  idea  of  my  "  savoir 
»ivre,"  according  to  their  own  notions,  and  began 
by  once  more  gravely  aeeipiiog  a  pipe.  At  the 
pasha's  I  had  managed  merely  lo  hold  it  in  my 
hand,  occasionally  touching  it  with  my  lips,  wiih- 
OUt  really  using  it  ,  but  I  soon  saw  tliat,  with 
BOme  twenty  pairs  of  eyes  fixed  jealously  upon  me, 
1  must  smoke  here — positively  and  actually  smoke 
— or  be  considered  a  violator  of  all  the  laws  of 
good  breeding.  The  tobacco  was  so  mild  and 
fragrant  that  the  penance  was  not  so  great  a* 
might  have  been  expected  ;  but  I  could  scarcely 


I  help  laughing'  at   the   ludicrous  poaiiion   1  waa 

'■'I '    '■■     - —I    in    state   <■"    ■■    i""e    aquara 

1  long   pi| '  r  end    of 

,,    :icd   by    a   I  „     lave,  and 

bowing  solemnly  to  the  aultana  between  almuat 
every  whiff. 

Coffee,-  aweeimeaia,  '  de- 

lightful of  all  plen^nni  .  m  lo 

me    in    constant    -^  by    the    iw4i    littio 

negroes,  and    a   y  ■    girl   whose   duly  it 

was  lo  present  me  ih^    i  ikin, 

the  corner  of  which  1  v  use 

ol':-      ■  '    -,-    n  her  shouliKr  .>'<  -.iii    i  mo. 

'I'll  ! I iiients  were  offered  to  !  tiful 

cry.:.  ■ ,  little  golil  ••"•  -    ■••■■'  of 

which,  for  my  misfortui.  •  -« 

a  large  supply,  as  I  w:i^         _  ^  _li  ;t 

never-ending  course  of  dainties,  in  order  iliai  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  them  all. 
One  arduous  duly  I  felt  it  was  quite  necessary  I 
should  perform,  and  this  was,  to  lieslow  as  much 
admiration  on  the  sultana's  dress  as  I  knew  she 
would  expect  me  lo  feel  ;  1  therefore  exliaustcd 
all  my  eloquence  in  praise  of  it,  to  which  she 
listened  with  a  pleased  smile,  and  ihen,io  my  sur- 
prise, rose  up  and  left  the  room.  1  was  afraid  I 
had  offended  her  ;  but  a  few  minutes  after,  she 
returned  in  a  new  costume  equally  splendid  and 
unbecoming,  and  I  once  more  had  to  express  my 
enthusiasm  and  delight,  which  seemed  greatly  to 
gratify  her.  She  then  returned  the  compliment 
by  minutely  inspecting  my  own  dress,  and  the 
slaves,  forgetting  all  ceremony  in  their  curiositr, 
crowded  eagerly  round  me.  My  bonnet  sadly 
puzzled  them  ;  and  when,  to  please  them,  I  look 
it  off,  Ihey  were  most  dreadfully  scamlalized  to 
see  me  with  my  hair  uncoveren,  and  could  scarcely 
believe  that  1  was  not  ashamed  to  sit  all  day  with- 
out a  veil  or  handkerebief ;  they  could  not  con- 
ceive either  why  1  should  wear  gloves,  unless  it 
were  to  hide  the  wnnt  of  benn.a.  with  which  they 
offered  to  supply  me.  They  then  proceeded  lo 
ask  me  the  most  extraordinary  questions,  many  of 
which  I  really  found  it  hard  to  answer.  My  whole 
existence  was  as  incomprehensible  lo  tiiis  poor 
princess,  vegetating  from  day  to  day  within  her 
four  walls,  as  that  of  a  bird  in  the  air  must  be  to  a 
mole  burrowing  in  the  earth  :  her  life  consisted, 
as  she  told  me,  nf  sleeping,  eating,  dressing,  and 
bathing.  She  never  walked  farther  than  fiom  one 
room  to  another,  and  I  can  answer  for  her  not 
having  an  idea  beyond  llie  narrow  limits  of  her 
prison.  It  is  a  strange  and  most  unnatural  state 
to  which  these  poor  women  are  brought,  nor  do 
I  wonder  that  the  Turks,  whose  own  driestabic 
egotism  alone  causes  it,  should  declare  that  they 
have  no  souls. 

Her  highness  now  sent  for  her  children  lo  show 
them  lo  me,  which  proved  that  I  was  rapidly 
advancing  in  her  good  graces  :  and,  as  I  luckily 
knew  well  that  I  must  not  look  at  them  without 
pronouncing  the  wish  that  they  might  live  for- 
ever, in  case  I  should  have  an  evil  eye,  she  was 
well  disposeil  to  receive  all  my  praises  of  ihem, 
and  to  allow  me  to  caress  them.  She  had  four 
fine  little  children,  and  the  eldest,  a  boy  of  six 
years  old,  was  so  perfect  a  miniature  of  bis  father, 
that  it  was  quite  ludicrous.  He  was  dressed 
exactly  in  the  same  way,  wearing  even  a  little 
sword ;  and  ho  eamo  in  bowing  with  so  precisely 
the  same  dignified  manner,  that  I  really  should  as 
soon  have  thought  of  otTering  bonbons  to  the  pasha 
himself  as  to  this  imposing  little  personage.     My 
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•iiilc  won  the  heart  of 
i;  i   ihn  iiiler|)reltT  to  tell 

nil'  ihr,  ^M  «i'  !i' :  I-  I  ir«ard  lo  be  "  siulers  ;" 
and  I  u.is  i>l>hi;i'il  in  n'riivi-  ihiH  addition  lo  my 
faiiiiU  't:i9   wiih    biTominf;  delight;    ahe 

also  \'  :<>  bo  iiiforniiMl  tliHt  she  had  once 

acen  .1  >  i  -i.ir  nl  ('onBtaniiii<i|>l<>,  and  that  she 
wail  not  at  all  like  me.  I  lhi>n(;ht  this  very  likely, 
hill  I  "I-  LTDWing  very  anxious  lo  teniiiiiale  my 
^  I  had  lasted,  with  its  inlerminable  cere- 

iii  irly  two  hours.     The  sultana  was  very 

anwilliiie  to  let  me  go,  but  when  I  insisted,  fur  I 
thouf^ht  the  patience  of  my  companions  must  be 
quite  exhausted,  she  once  mure  rose  and  left  the 
room  :  in  a  fi-w  minutes  the  interpreter  returned, 
and,  kneeling  down,  kissed  my  hand,  and  then 
passed  a  m«»t  hcauliful  diamond  ring  on  my  flutter, 
whirh,  she  said,  the  sultana  begged  mu  to  keep, 
though  it  was  quite  unworthy  of  her  "  sister."  I 
was  much  shucked  at  the  idea  of  taking  it,  for  it 
was  a  ring  of  very  great  value  ;  and  (hough  1 
ought  to  have  known  that  in  Turkey  it  is  an  insult 
to  refuse  a  present,  I  could  not  help  remonstrating. 
The  sultana  came  in  herself  to  hid  me  farewell, 
and  I  endeavored  lo  return  it  to  her,  but  she 
frowned  in  a  way  which  really  frightened  nic,and 
commanded  the  slave  lo  tell  me  that,  doubtless,  it 
was  nut  good  enough  for  me,  and  that,  since  I 
wished  for  something  better,  a  more  valuable  pres- 
ent should  be  found.  This  settled  the  question, 
of  course,  and  1  put  on  the  ring,  and  went  to  lake 
leave  :  she  had  sealed  herself  and  received  my 
parting  compliments  in  great  slate  ;  her  last 
speech  was  to  beg  that  1  would  tell  the  people  of 
England  always  to  recollect,  that  if  they  came  to 
Widden  it  would  suffice  that  ihey  were  my  coun- 
trymen to  insure  their  having  a  friend  in  Eircdeen 
Pasha.  I  then  touched  her  hand,  and  passed  out 
of  the  room  without  turning  my  back  to  her, 
whilst  the  slaves  kissed  my  hands  again  and 
•tfain.  To  me  one  of  the  most  painful  feelings 
which  assailed  mo  during  my  visit,  was  in  wit- 
nessing the  fawning  servility  with  which  these 
poor  creatures  treated  their  mistress — it  is  an 
atrocious  system  altogether.  The  same  negroes 
wailed  to  conduct  me  lo  the  spot  where  I  had  left 
the  doctor,  and  where  I  found  him  waiting  for  me, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  string  of  ainlicr  heads,  which 
he  insisted  on  my  accepting,  and  1  no  longerdarcd 
to  n'fii-i'  inv  nri'sent.  Just  as  1  thought,  my  two 
frien  ■  .  for  some  time  very  uneasy  at  my 

long  mI  heartily  tired  of  blaring  silently 

at  the  unmoved  pasha  ;  the  .\iuerican  had  started 
up  about  five  minutes  after  1  left  the  room,  and 
coldly  walked  off  without  even  bowing  lo  the 
pasha,  who  sent  after  him  a  look  which  led  my 
friends  for  a  moment  to  expect  to  sec  the  head 
alone  roll  hack  through  the  door  where  the  entire 
man  hid  d  !        ^ 

We  iinin  ik  tmr  leave,  as  it  was  nearly 

time  for  lli.  -.-  >....  r  lo  sail,  and  on  arriving  on 
board  I  hail  only  time  to  send  back  a  few  brooches 
and  ii'wrls  liv  our  friend  the  doelnr.  in  order  that 
the   I  e  of  her  adopt  ■   sister 

may  i  longer  in  the  n  of  the 

■ultanii  of  Widden.  For  my  pan,  1  shall  not 
■non  f.irnei  the  singular  insight  1  thus  gained  into 
'.  life  of  so  many  responsible  and  reason- 

.,  who  live  from  year  to  year  a»  de- 
end''!  pnitiiiierii,  and  neither  ask  nor  wish  fur 
freedom,  honor,  or  justice. 


THE  AMERICAN  WHALE-FISHERV  IN  IM6. 

Thk  magnitude  of  this  interest,  and  the  propor- 
tion which  it  hears  to  the  total  commerce  of  the 
country,  are,  »c  think,  not  generally  understood 
by  the  community.  "  The  Whaleman's  Shipping 
List  and  Merchant's  Transcript"  contains  the 
names  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  employed  in  this 
trade  the  present  year,  and  from  this  list  we  have 
prepared  the  following  abstract : 

No.  of  VMwti.     TrninsKa. 

New  Bedford 256  .  .  83,240 

Darlmoiilh, 1    .  .         387 

Falmouth 4  .  .     1,470 

Fairhaven, 48  .  .   14,660 

Matla|Miisett, 11   .  .     2,012 

Sippecaii, 5  .  .         (MO 

Wareham 5  .  .     1,20!) 

Weslport, 11   .  .     2,0C6 

Nantucket 74  .  .  25,364 

txlgarlown 10  .  .     3,017 

Holinea'  Hole, 4  .  .     1,287 

Provincetown, 25  .  .     3,262 

Plymouth, 5  .  .        099 

Hoston 2  .  .        274 

Fall  River 7  .  .     1,939 

Freetown 2  .  .        634 

Portsmouth, 1   .  .        348 

Providence, 9  .  .     3,341 

Hristol, 6  .  .     1,743 

Warren 25  .  .     8,218 

New  London, 77  .  .  26,369 

Lvnn, 3  .  .        9fl0 

Sklem 8  .  .        660 

Newport 12  .  .     3.098 

Somerset, 1  .  .        137 

Mystic 18  .  .     5,491 

Sloninglon, 26  .  .     7,966 

Sag  Harbor, 63  .  .  23,094 

Oreenport 11    .  .     3,253 

New  Suffolk, 2  .  .        501 

New  York 1   .  .        495 

("old  Spring 8  .  .     3,315 

Bridgeport, 3  .  .        973 

7.tn         23-2,701 
National  Jnlelligaieer. 

Great  Britain.— The  great  alteration  in  me- 
chanics, the  application  of  chemistry  to  ngricul- 
lure,  and  the  unlimited  powers  of  steam,  seem  lo 
have  opened  to  the  people  of  Great  Brilain  a  new, 
and  assuredly  no  unreal,  field  of  view.  Under 
forms  from  which  the  philosopher  may  turn  away, 
as  from  empty  symbols  of  material  civilization,  the 
great  ideas  of  an  infinilo  extension  of  manly  power 
and  manly  industry  have  Im'cii  drveloped  :  with  the 
exception  of  the  superficial  extent  of  this  little 
island,  every  element  of  nuciriy  is  here  in  a  stale 
of  rapid  and  endless  growth.  The  population 
almost  doubles  itpelf  in  the  course  of  a  man's  life- 
lime.  The  natural  resources  of  ihe  soil  arc  con- 
tinually increased  by  the  application  of  science. 
What  can  always  be  achieved  by  power,  can  now 
lie  executed  with  certainty  by  means  of  the  won- 
derful natural  element  which  man  renders  sulKirdi- 
nale  lo  his  service.  In  all  directiims,  the  walls  of 
the  world — the  horizon  of  society — appear  on 
llio  point  of  vanishing,  and  nobody  can  venture  to 
fix  a  limit  lo  the  exertions  or  the  acts  of  man  in 
reference  lo  his  earthly  existence  on  this  planet. — 
Augiburg  Gazelle. 
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From  Iha  Dublin  (JnWtnltjr  Mifuina. 

•■  A    (1.1)1  I)    IS   ON    TDK    WRSTER.N    XKY." 

Mr-  KniTOR — Tlio  acponnianyingliiipa  I  forward 
for  iniH-riiuii  In  your  iiiai;:iz>>>''>  oxaclly  as  I  re- 
ceived tliuiii  ;  iiiir,  altlidiiKli  >«>t  intoiided  for  lite 
public  oyi',  dii  I  ffiir  any  reproach  from  llieir  dis- 
tinguleilied  writer  in  otluriiiu  tliiMn  for  puMii-nlinn 
unaulliiirizi^d.  Tlii-y  arc  Imld,  manly,  and  well 
timed.     Yours,  L. 

Mv  i)K»H  [j. — 1  send  you  the  »on){  you  wished 
to  have.  The  Americans  totally  forgot  wticn  they 
so  insolently  ealcuhited  u|H>n  aid  from  Ireland  in  a 
war  with  Kn);lund,  that  their  own  apple  is  Mtlcn  al 
the  core.  \  niition  with  live  or  six  millions  of 
slaves,  who  woiiM  i;o  to  war  wlih  nn  equally  strung 
nation,  with  no  slaves,  is  a  mad  peoplo. 

Yours,  Ci.  P.  R.  Jkuma. 

A  cloud  is  on  the  western  sky. 

There  "s  tempest  o'er  the  sea. 
And  hankrupt  States  are  blustering  high, 

But  not  a  whit  care  wc. 
Our  guns  shall  roar,  our  steel  shall  gleam, 
Before  C'(dumhia's  distant  stream 

Shall  own  another's  sway  ; 
\Vo  'II  take  our  stand, 
And  draw  the  brand. 

As  in  the  ancient  day. 

They  count  on  feuds  within  the  Isle, 

They  think  the  sword  is  broke. 
They  look  to  Ireland,  and  they  smile — 

But  let  them  bide  the  stroke. 
When  rendered  one  in  hand  and  heart, 
By  robber  war  and  swindler  art, 

Home  griefs  all  ea»i  away ; 
We  take  our  stand. 
And  draw  the  brand. 

As  in  the  ancient  day. 

Oh,  let  them  look  to  where  in  bonds 

For  help  their  bondsmen  cry — 
Oh,  let  them  hmk  ere  Hritiah  hands 

Wipe  out  that  livinp  lie. 
Beneath  the  (lag  of  Liberty 
We  "11  sweep  the  wide  Atlantic  Sea, 

And  tear  'heir  chains  away  ; 
There  take  oiir  stand. 
And  draw  the  brand, 

As  in  the  ancient  day. 

Veil,  starry  bannpr,  veil  your  pride, 

The  blood-red  rros-s  before. 
Emblem  of  that  by  Jordan's  side, 

Man's  freedom-price  th;it  boro. 
No  land  is  slronsr  that  owns  a  slave, 
Vain  is  it  wealthy,  crafty,  brave  : 

Our  freedom  for  our  stay. 
We  'II  take  our  stand. 
And  draw  the  brand, 

.\8  in  the  ancient  day. 

Shout,  dusky  millions,  through  the  world ! 

Ye  scourge  driven  nations,  shout! 
The  tlai  of  Liberty  "s  unfurled, 

And  Freodoni  's  sword  is  out! 
The  slaver's  boastful  thirst  of  gain 
Tends  hut  to  break  his  bondsman's  chain  ; 

And  lUitnin  's  on  the  way 
To  take  her  stand. 
And  draw  the  brand, 

As  in  the  ancient  day. 


EARI.V    (AST,   8ARLY    SAVED. 
BY  0(0.   W.   BETHUNK. 

Within  hrr  downy  cradle  there  lay  a  little  child, 
.And  >  group  of  buvering  ingela  unseen  upon  her 

smiled  ; 
A  strife  arose  among  them,  a  loving,  holy  strife, 
Whirh  aboulJ  shed  the   richest  blessing  over  the 

new-born  life. 

One  bri'iili,  il  iirHin  her  features,  and  the  babe  in 

With   I  "  morning's  blushes,  and  an  eye 

of  azure  hue  ; 
Till  every  one  who  saw  her,  was  thankful  for  the 

sight 
Of  a  face  so  sweet  and  radiant  with  ever  fresh  de- 

light. 

Another  gave  her  accents  and  a  voice  as  rnusieal 
As   a   spring-bird's  joyous  carol,  or   a   rippling 

streamlet's  fall ; 
Till  all  who  heard  her  laughing,  or  her  words  of 

childish  grace. 
Loved  as  much  to  listen  to  her,  as  to  look  upon 

her  face. 

Another  brought  from  heaven,  a  clear  and  gentle 
mind, 

And  within  the  lovely  casket  the  precious  getn  en- 
shrined ; 

Till  all  who  knew  her  wondered  that  God  should 
be  so  good, 

As  to  bless  with  such  a  spirit  our  desert  world  and 
rude. 

Thus  did  she  grow  in  beauty,  in   melody  and 

truth. 
The  budding  of  her  childhood  just  opening  into 

youth  ; 
And  to  our  hearts  yet  dearer,  every  moment  than 

before. 
She    became,  though   wo  thought   fondly,    heart 

could  not  love  her  more. 

Then  nut-spake  another  angel,  nobler,  brighter 

than  the  rest. 
As  with  strong  arm,  but  tender,  he  caught  her  to 

his  breast : 
"  Ye  have  made  her  all  too  lovely  fur  a  child  of 

mortal  race, 
But  no  shade  of  human  sorrow  shall  darken  o'er 

her  face ; 

"  Ye  have  tuned  to  gladness  only  the  accents  of 

her  tongue. 
And  no  wail  of  human  anguish  shall  from  her  lip* 

be  wrunii ; 
Nor  shall   the  soul  that  shinelh  to  purely  from 

within 
Her  form  of  earth-born  frailty,  ever  know  the  taint 

of  sin  :  • 

"  Lulled  in  my  faithful  bosom,  I  will  bear  her  far 

away, 
Where  there  is  nor  sin  nor  angaish,  nor  sorrow 

nor  decay. 
And  mine  a  iiift  more  glorious  than  all  your  gifts 

shall  be — 
Lo  I  I  crown  her  happy  spirit  with  immortality  !" 

Then   on    his   heart  our  darling   yielded   up  her 

gentle  breath, 
For  the  stronger,  brighter  angel  who  loved  her 

best,  was  Death. 

Knicicrbccier. 
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A  BEMtMSCKNCE   OF   COWPKR. 


■■ — 1    find   If" 
iiiiHcr  ihr  ■ 
.  relict  of  i 
wliirh   U»>k  place  al   MattiBhill, 
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ven- 
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folk,  on  ilip  "'\  of  J:\niiary,  in  tliis  year, 

crahic  I  :m  ofiga. 

An:!'-  vvrilinps  ofCowper.I  was 

p«rticiil  irly  >uiick  vviili  ihis  annduncemrnt  ;  thp 
Mat,  I  iinneinp.  «liicti  will  remind  «»  of  that 
poe'.'s  cotiMii  '<'A.    It  i«  to  ihis  lady  that 

the  world  o'  liful   lines  of  Cowper  on 

receiviiiif  hi'-  mew  r  >  piciuro;  the  pifl  of  Mrs. 
Bodham.  She  was  the  poet's  cousin,  and  to  jiidije 
by  his  leliers  and  lines,  he  had  been  fond  of  her 
in  her  rhildhood  ;  for,  on  the  present  of  a  jmrse,  he 
writes  her — 

"  Mt  gentle  Anne,  whom  heretofore 
When  I  was  youMB,  and  thou  no  more 

Than  phivlhing  for  a  nurse, 
I  danced  and  (ondled  on  my  knee, 
A  kitten  both  in  size  and  glee, 
I  thank  thee  for  my  purse." 

Mrs.  Bodham  was  a  "  kitten"  in  1750! 

He  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  her,  after  this 
for  many  vears ;  for  it  was  when  she  must  have 
been  42  years  of  aee.  that  she  sent  him  his  mo- 
ther's picture  "out  of  Norfolk."  In  thankinp  her 
for  it.  he  writes  a  letter  (addressing  her  by  her 
baby  nickname  of  "Rose")  which  hepins  in  the  fol- 
lowine  playful,  and  now  singularly  sinking;  words  : 

"  My  dearest  Rose — whom  I  thouRht  Vilhered 
and  fallen  from  the  slock,  hut  trhom  I  find  slill 
alive,  nolhinp  cnuld  pive  me  greater  pleasure  than 
to  know  it,  and  to  learn  it  from  yourself." 

This  "  Rose"  has  hung  on  it's  stock  50  years 
longer;  and  now  has  oropped  away,  having 
80r>-ivcd  the  poet  for  all  but  ten  years  of  the 
time. 

Cowper's  writings  deserve  much  praise,  as 
showing  a  yearning  after  that  reformation  in  the 
chorch  of  England,  which  has  since  his  day." 
uken  place.  True,  his  own  piety  was  misdirect- 
ed, but  that  was  "culpa  temporum,  non  ejus.'' 
Both  he  and  Mrs.  Bodham,  however,  derive 
another  interest,  with  churchmen  of  the  old 
■chixil,  from  their  common  descent  from  one  of 
Walton's  worthies,  the  learned  Doctor  Donne. 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  days  of  King  James  the 
First. 

Perhipe  these  facto  will  strike  you  as  interest- 
ing. A.  ('.  C. 
Httrtford  Calendar. 


,       .  ■       ,1.'  ,..:._.:--:..  .11   ,(,p  {.jjgpgnf 

I  ^  M'li  the  nar- 

T.imhIdii  ;j,l  ilie  work 

Ming  of  ila 
..      ,  .   that  an  im- 

provement lia.s  taken  place  in  the  appi'aniiice  of  the 
cheaper  works  printed  by  the  Hurptrs  The  use 
of  gf,ized  paper  gives  a  certain  (  stinct- 

ncsii,  and  sharpness  to  the  ehar;..  .  is  ex- 

ceedingly agreeable  to  the  eye. — .Y.  1 .  At.  Post. 
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Fnurbarh'i    1  '■    Criminal  Trials. 

A  volume  (if  M 


trials.  ' 

ter  v.. 

thor  nt    ll:\varn, 
Urolhers.     The 
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Ir.mi  ill.;  (;■ 
li,  an  cmii!' 
has  been  p 
b<K)k  is  a 


Germany.*    Keuerbarh  was  himself  the  rnkgutratc 

*  Edinlinmh  Ilcvicw  ;  copied  into  the  Living  Age  two 
or  three  muDib^  ago. 


Zumpt's  Grammar  nf  Ihr  I^lin  r^..."..—    irn.i«. 
latcd  hy  Dr.  Schmltz  ;  correct.  y 

Charles  .\nthon,  LL.  D.  Hii:, 
This  Grammar  has  lone  been  reuarded  as  much 
the  best  ever  written,  and  nothing  hut  the  want  of 
a  c'Hwl  Kiielish  version  has  prevented  its  universal 
adoption  as  a  class  hook  in  the  c.ill...  s  mimI  elaasi- 
eal  sehoids  of  the  country.    The  .  i.  trani- 

lation    previous  l..  this,  was  ni::  m  early 

edition  of  ■'  1.  and  eont4tiiic'd  none  of  the 

manifold    ii:  'its   which    have    since    been 

made.  The  present  review  is  from  the  ninM  Gor- 
man edition  of  the  work,  and  contains  beside  a 
great  variety  of  notes  collected  hy  lln'  learned  au- 
thor for  uso'in  future  editions  thai  may  he  wanted. 
The  work  has  had  an  nnlxii     '  larity  in  tier- 

many  and  Knt'land,  and  i-  I   adapted  to 

the  wants  of  .\merican  sehuin^  .■>  l*i.  .\nllion,  that 
it  cannot  fail  to  take  the  place  of  those  that  have 
hitherto  bfjen  used. — True  Sun. 

Vie  Farmer's  Dirlionary.     Kdited  by  D.  P.  Gard- 
ner, M.  D.    With  iiunierous  illustrations.    New- 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
A   hanilsome  ami  valuable   book    h<ilh   for   the 
farmer  and  general  reader  ;  rich  iti  novel  and  use- 
ful information.     It  is  one  of  the  mo.st  judieious 
coinpilati(Mis  we  have  ever  examined  and  cimtains 
insinuation  on  every  plant  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion in  the  wide  extent  of  our  country.    The  editor 
is   the    well-known  '        1    chemist   of    the 

American  A gricultiii  .m.  ^'i-.     The  ap- 

of  the  work  I--  iii-ui>  creditable  to  the 
;  the  wiMvil  cnt.s  are  also  well  wroucht 
..Mu  Mu.i..  rous.  We  confidently  recommend  thia 
voluiuc  to  every  farmer,  for  he  will  find  in  it  inval- 
uable information,  .and  we  know  of  no  other  book 
that  can  take  its  place  in  his  library. —  Com.  Ad- 
vertiser. 

Dwii;hl's   Thrology  is  now  completed    in    four 

very  handsome  voluiii""      T'"-  •'"••'  ^ nation  of 

the  author  in  F,uro|  .a,  will 

combine  with  the  cl.     ,  ;ion,  (six 

dollars.)   to  give   it  a  very  extensive  circulation. 

.\nd  this  we  are  glad  of;  for  although  wo  do  not 

belong  to  the  same  denomiiiatinn  of  f 'hridliaiis,  and 

have  not  yet  been  able  to  execute  an  old  resolve  to 

read  these  volumes,  we  have  long  been  aecustomed 

remnrknhln  criminal    (o  associate  in  our  minds  warmth,  strinuth,  and 

Ril-    soundness,  with  the  name  of  Dwight.     Harper  & 

au-    Brothers. 

The  Young  Duke.     By  D'Tsrneli.     A  pocket  edi- 
tion.    Harpi-r  &  Brothers. 

A    Phrase  Hook   in    English    and    Grrman.       By 
Moriiz  F.rtheiler.     Third  edition.     3.')  cents. 
A  well-prepared  and  well-arranged  Ixwik  .  and 
like  all  other  works  published  by  Greeley  &  Mc- 
Uralh,  well  deserving  public  attention. 
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From  tlw  Tlnioi. 
THE    POPR    AND    HIH    ARMED   SHADOW. 

It  woulil  1)1!  ilirticull  lo  fix  upon  nn  incident  in 
tho  liislory  of  llm  oUlfst  court  in  Kurope  more 
slran(;u  iind  inipmbalilu  tlian  thv  siiddun  arrival  u( 
till!  Kin|»'r<ir  Nicholas  at  the  gates  of  ihc  Vatican, 
and  Ilia  siilwequenl  interviows  with  Pope  Cireijory 
XVI.  Under  any  circumstances  tho  appearance 
in  that  place  of  the  great  schismatic  nionarcli  of 
tho  North,  who  assumes  the  headship  of  the 
Kasterii  church  as  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  his 
power,  would  have  been  a  most  extraordinary 
event.  Tho  popo  saw  before  his  eyes  another 
spiritual  potentate — tho  anncd  shadow  of  him- 
self; .ind  this  imposing  figure,  half  pontifl"  and 
half  grenadier,  was  the  living  representative  of 
the  (jreut  schism  of  tho  Eist — c)f  that  church 
which,  since  the  ineflectual  labors  of  the  Council 
of  Florence,  has  scarcely  come  into  contact  with 
her  inHcxible  sister.  And,  as  if  to  heighten  this 
contrast,  in  which  every  symbol  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  power  seemed  for  an  instant  t>i  be  brought 
into  contact  with  its  opposite,  tin'  aged  and  infirm 
pontilFof  Rome  saw  before  him  a  slerii  Herculean 
prince,  wluise  absolute  power  rests  upon  500,000 
bayonets,  anil  who.sc  person  is  throughout  his  do- 
minions the  object  of  all  but  divine  honors.  .\t  an 
earlier  ago  of  ("hristi-ndom,  if  the  Greek  and  I^atin 
churches  had  met  in  the  persons  of  their  august 
lii'ads,  they  would  doubtless  have  renewed  the 
lioiiioi-ousian  controversy ;  and  we  should  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  iiindest  inquiry  as  to  the 
Iirogress  made  in  the  mild  labor  of  conversion. 
Jut  modern  popes  have  to  deal  with  more  stubborn 
controversialists,  and  the  emperors  who  visit  them 
coine  not  in  the  humble  attitude  of  Valentinian. 
The  interview  commenced  by  a  royal  atro/a</f',  and 
the  subjects  lo  which  the  conversation  turned  par- 
took of  a  piditical  as  much  as  of  a  religious  char- 
acter. Cardinal  .Vclon  was  present  as  interpreter 
on  the  occasion  ;  and  if  we  may  attach  credit  to 
the  accounts  which  were  freely  circul.ited  in  Rome, 
and  which  arc  believed  to  originate  with  that  em- 
inent person,  the  conduct  of  the  pope  was  exceed- 
ingly dignified,  energetic,  and  worthy  of  the  head 
of  the  Latin  church.  Without  shrinking  for  an 
instant  from  personal  communication  with  a  sove- 
reign who  is  accustomed  to  inspire  fear  rather 
than  to  conciliate  aflTection,  and  who  mizht  be  re- 
garded in  the  presence-chamber  of  the  Vatican  as 
an  enemy  rather  than  a  rival,  (Jregory  XVI.  at 
once  threw  oR"  tho  reserve  of  his  mild  monastic 
habits,  and  challenged  the  emperor  of  Russia  lo 
give  an  account  of  the  Roman  Catholic  populations 
which  tremlile  beneath  his  sceptre,  lie  laid  be- 
fore the  czar  full  statements  of  tho  persecutions 
of  the  Roman  ('atholic  church  in  Russia,  founded 
upon  testimony  more  unequivocal  than  Rome  is 
wont  lo  require  for  the  instificalion  of  her  martyrs, 
and  drawn  up  in  forcible  terms  by  Cardinal  Mai- 
(ofante  and  Father  Rillo,  of  the  order  of  iho 
Jesuits.  He  declared  thai  ho  should  fail  in  the 
solemn  duty  of  his  sacred  olTico  if  he  omitted  to 
lay  before  tho  emperor  the  evidence  of  facts  which 
had  startled  all  Christendom  with  horror  at  the 
tenewal   of  persecutions  worthy  of  the  days  of 
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pagan  emperors.  And  when  the  autocrat  alluded 
to  the  laws  of  his  empire,  as  a  pretext  for  the  con- 
duct attributed  to  some  of  his  agents  and  to  certain 

prelates  of  the  Russian  church,  the   y ■.  -iid 

to  have  replied  with  uncommon  forct 
that  the  laws  of  tho  liussian  empire  v.  m 

laws,  which  might  be  changed  by  the  sole  will  of 
the  potentate  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  but  that 
tho  laws  for  which  his  holiness  was  bound  to  con- 
tend, for  tho  protection  of  his  children  in  the  Uu»- 
sian  empire,  were  immutable  and  divine.  Gregory 
XVI.  was  riirbt ;  and  on  this  occasion  at  least  the 
piipr  iiig  for  tho  rights  of  conscience  and 

the  ;  rrty  of  man.     Whatever  else  re- 

main, u  ui  1  cjiuid  may  be  well-nigh  ernshcd  under 
the  fierce  policy  of  her  ruler,  but  the  head  of  her 
church  IS  beyond  his  control,  and  tho  faith  of  her 
children  appeals  not  io  vaio  from  Nicholas  to  a 
higher  tribunal. 

Wo  know  not  how  far  the  assurances  of  the  em- 
peror inspired  confidence  and  hope  to  the  venera- 
ble pontiff;  but  these  remonstrances  were  re- 
ceived with  every  mark  of  deference,  and  although 
the  pope  did  not  think  fit  to  return  the  imperial 
visit,  it  was  repeated  before  the  emperor  left  the 
eternal  city.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  even  on 
this  memorable  occasion,  when  we  readily  believe 
that  the  pope  did  not  neglect  his  sacred  duty,  polit- 
ical considerations  of  a  lower  order  were  not  with- 
out their  weight  on  either  side.  The  emperor  is 
well  aware  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived,  even 
to  his  own  policy,  from  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween his  government  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  his  dominions  ;  the  court  of  Rome  could 
not  forget  that  the  interests  of  its  teiinMiral  power 
in  Italy  may  find  support  in  the  cabinet  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. The  administration  of  the  papal  states 
is  so  incurably  vicious,  and  the  elTecls  of  the 
tyranny  of  an  impoverished  church  and  a  demor- 
alized clergy,  especially  on  the  legations,  are  so 
deplorable,  that  tho  state  of  those  provinces  can 
bo  compared  to  nothing  in  Europe  but  the  misery 
of  the  western  parts  of  the  Russian  empire. 
Hence  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  subtle  policy 
of  Rome  may  have  sought  to  conciliate  the  enijier- 
or,  as  a  means  of  support  against  the  friendly  re- 
monstrances of  Austria,  and  the  more  alarming 
infiuence  of  France.  On  every  account  it  was 
desirable  that  Gregory  XVI.  should  seek  to  move 
the  mind  of  his  imperial  visitor  by  temperate  re- 
monstrance rather  ihan  by  such  haughty  lan- 
guage as  Rome  would  have  held  at  other  times  lo 
a  persecutor  and  a  schismatic  ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  weakness  of  the  pope's  governmoiit  and  the 
moderation  of  his  language  did  not  lessen  the  dig- 
nity of  his  position  towards  the  emperor  or  the 
effect  of  his  interview. 

Like  all  the  princes  of  his  race,  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  is  abrupt  and  violent  in  his  feelings,  and 
consequently  ho  frequently  abuses  his  inordinate 
power.  But  we  are  disposed  lo  believe  that  he 
IS  not  a  stranger  to  generous  impulses,  and  that 
the  touching  language  of  the  pope,  api>ealini;  di- 
rectly lo  those  principles  of  tem|M>nil  and  spiritual 
power  which  the  emjieror  of  Russia  enthusiasti- 
cally professes,  was  eminently  calculated  to  affect 
him.     Such  is  certainly  the  impression  his  visit 
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has  Irfl  at  Rome.  For  the  fint  time  in  his  life  he 
listened  with  |>aticncc  to  a  declaration  of  right 
•ancttfied  in  hi»  eyes  by  that  venr- ■'■'■  -'-riclcr 
which  even  the  K.t»terii  churrh   a  ■  »  m 

the  sueceMor  of  St.  I'ctor,  and  :n  .;-,  ..  >  J  by 
circumiiianres  which  may,  we  trust,  mitigate  the 
asperity  "f  his  |K)hcy,  and  bring  more  forcibly  to 
his  mind  iho  duties  and  obligations  of  a  Christian 
sovereign. 


not  the  mark  of 

■  imp  of  the  great 

/  ■  it  as  American 

ixiela   pivc  lis  back 

deteriorated    bv  the 


From  llM  Aitiencum. 
The  Raven,  and  other  Forms.    By  Edgar  A.  Po« 
Wiley  &  Putnam. 

Much  that  calls  itself  poetry — and  some  that  h 
ao— conies   to    us   from    America  ;  yet    wo   hare 
waitisd  in  rain  for  American  poetry.     Even  what 
has  reached  us  of  the  tmr  nrr 
the  American  mint — n^ 
continent — nothing  to  r 
currency.     The  transatlnnlic 
our   own    coin,  thinned    and 
transit.     As  if  America  had  not  the  ore  of  sonp  in 
all    her  rivers,  and   a  mint  of  her  own  on  every 
mountain,  she  does  little  more  for  the  scn'ice  of 
the  Muse  than  melt  down  our  English  gold  and 
recast  it  in  Hritish  forms. 

It  is   Mr.   Poe's  fancy  to  be  original — and  it 
might,  therefore,  have  been  hoped   that  he  would 
choose  to  be  so  after  a  native  fashion.     The  in- 
stinct of  borroviring  must  be  unconquerable  amongst 
a  people  who  borrow  even   their  originality.     In 
the    poetical    department   of  mind   it   seems   that 
England   must    grow   even   the   singularities   and 
alnurdities  of  her  distant  brethren.     In  nearly  all 
:lhe  other  walks  of  intellect,  America  has  shown 
(herself  quite  equal  to  her  own  production  alike  of 
!jpeat  things  and  of  follies.     Electing  to  be  mysti- 
,<»|,  we  should  have  been  grateful  to  Mr.  Poe  for 
a  mysticism  caught  up  on  his  own  mountains — fed 
on  the  far  prairie — watered  by  the  mighty  rivers 
•  of  the  land — toned  by  the  voice  of  the  giant  cata- 
racts— colored  by  the  hues  of  the  Ininsatlantic  hea- 
ven— and  miiiislored  to  by  those  new  and  peculiar 
moral  iiitluonces  which  should  have  an  exponent  in 
every  utterance  of  the  American  mind.     Hut  Mr. 
Poc  has  taken   his  mystical  degree  in  one  of  the 
worst  of  our  Ijondon  schools ;  where  the  art,  as 
taught,   consisw   in   saying    plain   things   enough 
aflcr   a   fashion    which    makes   them   hard  to   be 
understood,  and  c<immonplace8  in  a  sort  of  myste- 
rious fonn  which  causes  them  to  sound  oracular. 
This  is  to  be   regretted,  liecause  Mr.   Poo  has  a 
S4'nse  of  picture  and  of  music  ;  and  now  and  then, 
from   out  of  the  cloud,  of  a  familiar  pattern,  in 
which  It  is  his  pleasure  to  involve  himsi-lf,  come 

:!■ I.'    "id  a  sigh  which  there  is  no  difficulty  iu 

as  a  bn-atliing  of  the  muse.     It  is  a 
;  larther,  tx-raiiwi  Mr.  Poc  is  not  a  very 

RiicccR.-1'ul  cultivator  of  the  fonniils-  of  his  «oho<d  ; 
and  there  are  too  many  times  when  he  has  proba- 
bly deiired  to  go  no  further  in  its  ways  than  into 
the  (iliw-ure — where  the  utmost  exient  of  his  ambi- 
tion h.is  been  to  he  unintelligible — that  he  ap- 
proaches dangerously  near  to  the  verge  of  the 
childii.b,  and  wanders  on  the  very  confines  of  the 
absurd,  it  might  not,  perhaps,  lie  quite  fair  lo 
■lliidr  to  iho  scenes  from  "  rolitian,"  an  unpul)- 
Itshed  drama  ;  because  the  excess  of  the  puerile, 
■"."ints  lo  dramatic  imbecility — and  there 
f  difTcrent  kinds,  the  absence  of  which 
:irr  poems  of  the  writer  suggests  that 
I  ars  an  early  produetion,  which  the  commoD- 


e«t  exercise  of  discretion  would  have  excluded 
from  the  volume.  Hut  Mr.  Po<!  is  the  author  of  a 
volume  of  talcs ;  t<i  which  allusion  may  be  made 
here,  lui  collateral  illustrations  at  onc«'  of  ilii-  merits 
and  defects  of  Ins  ixictry.  With  very  coiiNidcrablo 
powers  of  description,  there  is  yet  a  fondness  for 
the  mystical  in  subject  and  manner — a  constant 
straining  after  elTert  in  intention,  to  which  he  has 
not  the  art  of  communicating  an  air  of  spontaneity 
by  the  covering  of  a  warm  and  glowing  style — 
w'hich  make  his  prose  the  twin-brother  of  his 
poetry,  though  the  older  and  more  instructed 
brother  of  the  two.     Yet,  as  we  have  said,  the 

f>oct,  too,  has  occasioned  whispers  from  dream- 
and  ;  and  there  an;  times  when,  from  the  maxe 
of  his  eccentricities,  a  quaint  spirit  hniks  out,  to 
whom  these  si-em  even  to  add  something  of  char- 
acter— when  the  very  curiosities  and  crookednesses 
in  the  form  of  the  instrument  appear  to  lend  some- 
thing towards  the  fashioning  of  the  wild  and  pecu- 
liar tone  that  issues  through  it.  We  arc  tempted 
lo  quote  "  The  Raven,"  as  a  strange  specimen  of 
the  author's  mannerisms — yet  involving  a  poetical 
feeling,  of  which  the  mannerisms  themselves  seem 
almost  to  make  a  part. 
(This  poem  lias  already  appeared  in  the  Living  Age.) 
That  the  author  has  both  music  and  imagination 
may  be  gatliered  from  his  own  poem  of — 


tl.. 


DREAMLAND. 

By  a  route  obscure  and  lonely, 
Haunted  by  ill  angels  only, 
Where  an  Eidolon,  named  Night, 
On  a  black  throne  reigns  upright, 
I  have  reached  tliew  lands  but  newly 
From  an  ultimate  dun  Thule — 
P'rom  a  wild  weird  clime  that  lielh,  sublime. 
Out  of  Space— out  of  Time. 

Bottomless  vales  and  boundless  floods. 
And  chasms,  and  caves,  and  Titan  woods, 
With  forms  that  no  man  can  discover 
For  the  dews  that  drip  all  over  ; 
Mountains  toppling  evermore 
Into  seas  without  a  shore  ; 
Seas  that  restlessly  aspire. 
Surging,  unto  skies  of  fire  : 
Ijakes  that  endlessly  outspread 
Tlieir  lone  waters — lone  and  dead — 
Their  still  waters — still  and  chilly 
With  the  snows  of  ihe  lolling  lily. 

Hy  the  lakes  that  thus  outspread 
'I'heir  lone  waters,  lone  and  dead, — 
Their  sad  waters,  sad  and  chilly 
With  the  snows  of  the  lolling  lily, — 
Hy  the  mountains — near  the  river 
Murmuring  lowly,  murmuring  ever, — 
Hv  the  grey  wotxls — by  the  swamp 
Where  the  toad  and  the  newt  encamp, — 
Hv  the  dismal  lams  and  piHils 
Where  dwell  the  Ciliouls, — 
By  each  sjMit  the  most  unholy — 
In  each  nook  most  melancholy, — 
There  the  traveller  meets  aghast 
Sheeted  memories  of  the  past — 
Shrouded  forms  that  start  and  sigh 
As  they  pass  tlu!  wanderer  by — 
While-robed  forms  of  friends  long  given, 
In  agony  to  the  I'^rth — and  Heaven. 

For  the  heart  whoso  woes  are  legion 
'T  is  a  peaceful,  soothing  region — 
For  the  spirit  that  walka  in  shadow 
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T  ia — oh  't  is  an  KMorado  ! 

But  tho  trnvi'llcr,  tnivollinu  llirmitjn  u, 

May  not — ilarc  imt  upcnly  view  it ; 

Niivcr  its  myslrriiw  am  ixpoiu'tl 

To  llic  Wfak  human  cyo  tindoiu'd  ; 

So  willit  ilH  Kwi^',  who  hath  forhid 

Th(!  uplifting  of  tho  frinK^il  hil ; 

And  thiiH  thtt  m:uI  kimiI  that  here  piuuics 

liohuhb  it  hut  thruu){h  darkened  gl 

Wy  a  miito  ohsoum  and  lonely, 
ifaunted  hy  ill  aii);i'lH  only, 
Whnro  an  Kiilolon,  nainrd  Night, 
On  a  hlark  Ihrono  reijjnB  u|iri|;ht, 
I  have  wandered  home  hut  newly 
From  this  ultimate  dim  Thule. 

Into  the  region  of  Tyeho  Unihe's  lost  star — 
which  appeartd  in  the  heaven*  for  a  few  day* 
only,  and,  aftiT  attaininj;  a  hrillianev  surpassin); 
ttiat  of  Jupiter,  diitapiwared  as  suddenly  a*  it 
came,  and  h:u<  never  since  heen  seen — wt'  confess 
our  iuahility  to  follow  our  author.  Something 
of  the  mystery  that  involves  the  planet  has  com- 
municated itsedf  to  the  poem — which,  perhaps,  the 
author  may  think  a  merit ;  hut  it  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  not  enablini;  the  reader  to  judge  of  the 
amount  of  that  merit.  The  sense  of  the  vague 
and  mysterious,  no  doulit.  mav  tie  conveyed  hy 
mysterious  music ;  hut  the  character  ami  meaning 
f  f  tlio  mystery  wants  some  more  intelligilde  expo- 
nent. '1  he  best  advice  which  we  can  give  to  Mr. 
Poe  is  to  be  simple  and  natural  : — and,  almve  all,  lo 
strike  his  harp  amid  the  grand  novelties  whieli  his 
own  country  presents.  Their  mere  expression  will 
be  found  to  ho  rich  in  the  etTecls  which  ho  seeks 
by  means  less  legitimate  ;  and  to  give  an  air  of 
originality  to  his  muse  which  she  will  never  wear 
in  the  most  curiously-fashioned  garment  lliat  can 
be  furnished  hy  the  schools. 


"  HISTOIRB    DE    LA    LOUISIANE." 

Thi  first  volume  of  this  new  history  of  our 
state,  by  Mr.  Charles  Gayarr<S,  has  been  upon  our 
table  for  some  days,  and  we  have  been  viaiting  in 
vain  for  an  opportunity  to  give  it  such  an  examina- 
tion as  it  deserves,  on  tlie  score  of  the  reputation 
of  its  distinguished  author  and  the  unequalled  in- 
terest of  the  subject  iipor.  which  he  has  for  some 
time  been  employed. 

In  his  preface  the  author  apprises  us  that  the 
J  work  was  suggested  to  him  by  a  historical  essay 
upon  Louisiana,  written  by  hm>  in  1830.  Since 
then  he  has  had  access  lo  more  abundant  mate- 
rLils,  which  have  fallen  in  his  way  while  residing 
in  France,  or  which  have  been  collected  here  by 
the  honorable  pains  of  Mr.  Magne,  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Hoe.  The  riper  judgment  of  the 
author,  too,  suggested  to  him  that  the  same  evenU 
might  wear  a  different  aspect  to  his  more  instruct- 
ed eye,  and  to  this  consideration  do  wo  probably 
owe  the  volume  before  us.  The  work  is  written 
in  French,  to  enable  the  writer,  ,-is  he  says,  to  give 
a  more  faithful  impress  of  the  men  and  the  events 
who  flourislie<l  here  two  centuries  ago ;  but  yet 
more,  we  suspect  from  his  subsequent  confession, 
that  ho  might  address  himself  more  nearly  and  in- 
timately to  tho  Creoles  of  the  slate,  of  whose  kind 
suffrages  he,  .as  an  author,  is  especially  emulous. 

It  is  his  purpose  to  prepare  a  work  in  English 


on  the  nine  subject,  but  in  a  eondcnicd  form,  la 
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eventful  and  so  delightful.  This  is  hardly  "  the 
fair  thing."  Ai  im  r.'  Iia|>-haznrd  we  haveoocned 
the  rolumn  ai  uplc  of  chapters.     Noth- 

ing could  ho  ^  II   than  the  narrative  thry 

presented.  'I'hey  alMiund  in  |>crsonal  adventure 
of  the  most  engaging  interest,  while  every  page 
throws  light  u|Min  local  p<<culiaritieg  hitherto  inex- 
plicable. In  our  opinion  the. work  will  be  even 
more  entertaining  to  tho  .\mcrican  than  the  Creole 
reader — if  wo  may  make  this  distinction.  To  the 
former,  all  but  the  great  outlines  of  the  story  will 
Imi  entirely  new,  and  even  these  outline<i  arc  win- 
fused  and  broken.  l)ut  M.  (iayarre  has  made  it  a 
part  of  his  plan  not  only  to  sketch  the  prominent 
features  in  the  history  of  the  stale,  but  to  elaborate 
his  picture  and  obscrN'o  the  minutest  fidelity  of  de- 
tails. And  it  is  in  these  details — illustrating  in- 
dividual character,  developed  in  scones  novel,  crit- 
ical and  replete  with  trials  and  dangers — that  the 
charm  of  the  work  is  equal  to  that  of  romance.  In 
displays  of  hardihood,  endurance,  unflinching  cour- 
age and  a  chivalrous  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  early 
history  of  no  state  in  the  Union  will  present  more 
shining  examples  than  that  of  Ix)uisiana. 

It  vsould  he  suporlluous  to  add,  that  such  a  book 
must  bo  a  very  engaging  one  for  the  young.  We 
are  pleased  that  measures  have  already  been  taken 
to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  the  youth  of  this 
municipiility  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schmda. 
The  author  is  so  much  enamored  of  his  subject 
that  he  will  scarcely  need  tho  encouragement  of  a 
large  sale  or  of  general  applause  to  induce  him  to 
proceed  ;  but  as  ho  is  assuredly  dc8<'rving  of  both, 
we  hope  ere  long  lo  see  a  second  volume  making 
its  ap|iearance. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  speak  of  the  me- 
chanical execution  of  the  volume.  It  is  a  large 
octavo  of  nearly  400  p.ages,  printed  by  Magne  li 
Weisso,  our  contemporaries  of  the  Hoe.  So  clear 
and  elegant  is  the  typography  that  we  should 
have  taken  it  for  a  Paris  edition  but  for  the  im- 
print.— Picayune. 


A  coRRispoNDENT  of  the  Boitoti  Atlas,  writing 
from  Ilarlom,  in  Holland,  gives  the  following  bit 
of  information  :  Returning  through  the  town,  my 
guide  pointed  out  small  framed  boards,  hanging  by 
the  side  of  several  doors,  upon  which  were  dis- 
played oval  pieces  of  lace-work,  placed  over  pink 
paj>cr,  to  show  their  fineness  :  and  which,  I  natu- 
rally supposed,  indicated  tho  residence  of  l-ice-mak- 
ers,  but  was  mistaken.  According  to  his  account, 
when  Ilarlom  surrendered  to  the  Spanish,  after  a 
long  siege,  one  of  ihe  articles  of  capitulation  wan, 
that  every  house  in  which  there  was,  or  waa 
likely  to  be,  a  young  infant,  should  not  be  entered 
by  the  soldiery  ;  and,  as  a  token,  the  centre  of  an 
infant's  cap  was  to  be  hung  at  the  door.  This 
symbol  of  multiplication  is  displayed  a  fortnight  in 
advance,  and  remains  a.s  long  after  the  binh — a 
knot  of  ribbon  being  added  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
indicate  the  sex  of  ihe  child  ;  and  during  this  time, 
by  law,  drums  cannot  bo  beat  Wforc  the  house, 
the  furniture  is  exempt  from  legal  execution,  and 
the  father  is  not  liable  to  perform  military  or  jury 
duty. 
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JOB    TIVUN. 


From  BUekmod't  HifuliM. 

JOB   VIVIAN. 

In  a  town  that  shall  be  nameleas,  but  which 
was  siluaio  sMini'whorc  or  other  in  the  West  of 
Elnglsnd,  there  liv«!<l  wimu  years  siiire — no  matter 
how  many — a  yimiifj  man,  called  Job  Vivian,  who 
practised  as  a  siirei'on,  a|><>tli<'i-iry,  and  so  Turlh. 
He  was  about  two  ur  three  and  twenty  years  of 
a^  when  he  first  commenced  his  pr<>l'e><si<inal 
career  in  this  place,  and  very  shortly  al'ierwards 
he  married  the  e>rl  yf  his  aflections,  to  whom  he 
had  been  sincerely  attached  from  his  very  Iniyhood  ; 
and  as  they  were  both  exceedini^ly  pood-lookinp 
— in  fact,  she  was  beautiful — they  of  course  made 
what  the  world  terms  an  iinprudent  marriafic. 
But  Job  himself  ihout^hl  very  differently,  and 
amidst  all  the  cares  and  vicissitudes  that  attended 
several  years  of  his  wedded  life,  ho  never  passed 
a  dar  without  brealhiii)^  a  prayer  of  thankfulness 
to  Ifeaven  fur  havmg  blessed  hiui  with  so  excellent 
a  helpmate.  Hut  though  rich  in  domestic  comforu, 
all  the  rest  of  Job's  aflairs,  for  a  long  time,  went 
on  unprosperiiusly.  He  certainly  acquired  suffi- 
cient practice  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to  occu- 
py a  (Treat  portion  of  his  time,  by  night  aa  well  as 
by  day,  but  then  it  was  not  what  is  termed  a  pay- 
ing practice.  In  fact,  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
'business  was  either  amonf^si  the  poorer  classes, 
who  could  n't  pay,  the  dishonest,  who  would  n't 
pay,  or  the  thou);litless  and  dilatory,  who,  if  they 
did  so,  took  a  very  long  time  about  it.  In  spite, 
therefore,  of  all  his  lalnir  and  assiduity,  the  actual 
amount  ho  received  from  his  practice  fell  short  of 
his  yearly  ex|>endilure,  which  obliged  him  to  dip 
into  his  small  independent  property,  consisting  of 
a  few  houses  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  town ; 
which,  as  he  became  every  year  more  heavily  in- 
volved, he  was  ere  long  compelled  to  mortgage  so 
deeply,  that  what  between  some  of  his  tenants 
running  away  without  paying  their  rent,  the  costs 
of  repairs,  and  money  to  be  paid  for  interest,  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  annual  proceeds  ever  reached 
Job's  (XK-'ni'ts ;  and  at  last,  to  complete  the  whole, 
a  virulent  fever  broke  out  in  the  very  midst  of  this 

trerious  property,  of  so  obstinate  and  dangerous  a 
ind,  as  for  some  months  to  defy  the  skill  of  all 
the  medical  men  of  the  place,  nearly  depopulating 
the  whole  nfijjliborhood,  which  in  consequence  \>e- 
came  all  but  deserted. 

Just  at  this  critical  time  poor  Job  Vivian  re- 
ceived a  notice  from  his  mortgagee — a  rich  old 
timber  merchant,  who  lived  and  carried  on  his 
business  in  the  same  town  with  him — to  pay  off 
his  mortgage  ;  which  he  being  unable  to  do,  or  to 
obtain  anybody  ti)  advance  the  required  amount 
on  the  security  of  pro|>erty  which  had  then  become 
ni  depreciated  in  value,  the  sordid  worahipiwr  of 
mammon,  though  rolling  in  wealth,  and  nnts|>end- 
ing  one  tenth  part  of  his  income,  and  with  neither 
wife  nor  children  to  provide  fur,  nor  a  soul  on  earth 
he  cared  a  straw  for,  was  residved  as  he  was  techni- 
cally pleased  to  term  it,  to  sell  up  the  doctor  forth- 
with :  to  accomplish  which  ho  commenced  an 
action  of  ejectment  to  recover  the  possession  of 
the  premises,  though  Job  had  voluntarily  offered 
to  give  ilir:n  up  to  him,  and  also  an  action  of  cove- 
nant fir  non-payment  of  the  mortgage  money, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  he  filed  his  bill  in  chan- 
cery to  foncliwe  the  morlt^age ;  which  combined 
forces,  leg:il  ,ind  (ijiiilable,  proved  so  awful  a 
floorer  to  a  sinking  man,  that,  in  order  to  get 
dear  of  them,  he  was  glad  at  the  very  outset,  not 


only  to  give  up  all  claim  to  the  property,  bat  even 
to  consent  to  pay  X'lOU  out  of  his  own  pocket  for 
the  costs  said  to  have  In-en  incurred  in  thus  de- 
priving him  of  Ills  jiosscssions. 

The.se  costs  |]nived  an  unceasing  millstone  about 
the  unfortiiiiite  doctor's  neck.  In  order  to  pay 
them  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  more  just  demands 
unili»rh.irpe<l ;  and  thus  he  became  involved  in  dif- 
fK'ullk'she  strove  in  vain  to  extricate  himself  from. 
Yet  in  spite  of  all  this.  Job  and  his  good  little 
wife  were  a  far  happier  couple  than  moat  of  their 
richer  neighbors.  The  constant  hope  that  things 
would  soon  begin  to  lake  a  more  prosperous  turn, 
reconciled  them  to  their  present  perplexities;  there 
was  but  one  drawback  they  considered  to  render 
their  bliss  complete  ;  and  Job  used  to  say,  that  he 
had  never  met  with  an  instance  of  a  man  who 
h.idn'ta  drawback  to  perfect  happiness  in  some 
sha|)c  or  other  ;  and  that,  take  it  for  all  in  all, 
they  had,  thank  (iod,  a  pretty  fair  allowance  of  the 
world's  comforts. 

"  So  We  have,  my  dear  Job,"  said  his  pretty 
little  wife  Jessie,  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  this  kind 
he  had  liecn  just  then  making — "  and  only  think 
how  far  happier  we  are  than  most  of  the  people 
around  us.  Only  think  of  Mr.  Uelasco,  who,  with 
all  his  money  and  fine  estates,  is  so  unhappy,  that 
his  family  arc  iu  constant  dread  of  his  destroying 
himself." 

"  And  poor  Sir  Charles  Deacon,"  interposed 
Job,  "  a  man  so  devotedly  fond  of  good  eating  and 
drinking  as  he  is,  and  yet  to  be  coin|K'Ued  to  live 
on  less  than  even  workhouse  allowance  for  fear  of 
the  gout — and  then  that  silly  I>ord  Miiddeford, 
who  's  fretting  himself  to  death,  because  ministers 
would  n't  make  him  an  earl — Mrs.  llundy,  with 
her  two  thousand  a  year,  making  herself  mi.serahle 
because  the  Grandisons,  and  my  I^ird  and  l^dy 
Muddeford,  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  grand 
folks,  every  one  of  whom  she  dislikes,  won't  visit 
her.  Then  the  squire  at  Mortland  is  troubled 
with  a  son  that  no  gentleman  will  be  seen  8|)eaking 

to;  and  the  rich  rector  of" Job  nodded  his 

head,  but  did  n't  say  wheie — "  has  a  tipsy- 
getting  wife — and  po<ir  Squire  Taylor's  wife  stark 
mad — Mr.  Gibhs  also,  with  his  line  unencumbered 
property,  has  two  idiot  children,  and  another  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  the  other — the  only  sane  child  he 
has,  is  little  better  than  a  fool.  Then  the  Hoblers 
are  rendered  miserable  by  the  disoliedicnce  and 
misconduct  of  their  worthless  children  ;  and  the 
Dobsons  are  making  thcmwlves  wretched  because 
they  've  no  such  creatures  to  trouble  themselves 
about.  The  only  man  of  properly  I  can  name  in 
the  whole  country  round  who  seems  free  from  care, 
is  our  fox-hunting  squire  at  .\bbol'8  Heocon,  who 
really  does  enter  into  the  life  of  the  sport,  has 
plenty  of  money  to  carry  it  on  with,  and  has 
l)esides  one  of  the  nicest  places  I  think  I  ever 
saw." 

'      "  Dul  then,"  interposed  Job's  belter  half,  "  his 

wife,  everybody  says,  doesn't  care  a  fig  for  him." 

I      "  Then  a  fig  for  all  his  happiness."  said  Job; 

"I    would  n't   change   places   with    him   for   ten 

thousand  times  ten   thousand  his  wealth  and  pos- 

,  sessiiiiiB,  and  a  dukedom  thrown  into  the  bargain  ;" 

and  Job  told  the  truth  too,  and  kiswd  his  wife  by 

way  of  confirmation  ;  for  he  could  n't  help  it  for 

the  very  life  of  him.  Job  could  n't. 

i      "  And   then  only  to  consider,"  said  Mrs.  Job 

Vivian,  as  she  smilingly  adjusted  her  hair — and 

I  very  nice  hair  she  had,  and  kept  it  very  nicely  too, 

though  her   goodman  had  just  then   tumbled   it 
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pretty  coniidnrahly — "  only  think  what  two  lovely 
childnm  wo  havo  ;  iwpry  one  who  sees  them  i« 
■truck  with  their  rrinarkalilu  boaiity."  This  wan 
perfectly  true,  by  the  way,  notwithMnnding  the 
observation  proceeded  frotn  a  mother's  lipH. 

"  And  no  kimkI,  t(M),  iny  dear  Jewir,"  continued 
Job;  "  I  wonder,"  ho  proudly  naid,  "  if  any  father 
in  the  land,  besidcH  inywif,  can  truly  boast  of 
chiMren  who  have  had  the  use  of  their  tonzncs  so 
long,  and  who  yet,  uiiikUi  all  their  cliaiterini;  and 
prattliii);,  have  never  tnld  k  falsehood — so  that, 
amidst  all  the  cun-s  that  Providence  has  been 
pleased  to  allot  us.  we  never  can  ho  thankful 
enouch  for  the  actual  blessings  we  enjoy." 

"  We  never  can,  indeed,"  said  Jessie.  And 
thus,  in  thankfulness  for  the  actual  comforts  they 
possessi^d,  thi-y  forjfot  all  tho  troubles  that  sur- 
rounded thorn,  and,  happily,  were  ignorant  of 
how  heavily  they  would  soon  begin  to  press  upon 
them. 

And  now,  wo  must  state  here,  that,  allhnuch 
generally  unfurlunato  in  his  worldly  undertakings, 
a  youn);  colt,  which  the  younR  doctor  had  himself 
reared,  seemed  to  form  iin  exception  to  the  almost 
general  rule,  for  he  turned  out  a  most  splendid 
honM> ;  and  as  his  owner's  patients  wero  distributed 
far  and  wide  over  a  country  in  which  an  excellent 
pack  of  hounds  was  kept ;  and  Job  himself,  not 
only  fond  of  the  sport,  but  also  a  Rood  rider,  who 
could  get  with  skill  and  judp;ment  across  a  country, 
his  colt,  even  at  four  years  old,  became  the  first- 
rate  hunter  of  the  neiijhborhood  ;  so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  a  rich  country  s<|uiro  one  day — and  that 
at  the  very  close  of  the  hunting  season — wit- 
nessing his  gallant  exploits  in  the  field,  was  so 
pleased  with  the  horse,  that  he  otfcrod  Job  X'150 
for  him. 

Now,  Job  thought  his  limited  circumstances 
would  never  justify  his  riding  a  horse  worth  X"150  ; 
yet  ho  was  so  much  attached  to  tho  animal  he  had 
reared,  that,  greatly  as  he  then  wanted  money,  he 
felt  grieved  at  tho  idea  of  parting  with  him,  and, 
at  the  instant  of  the  ofTcr,  he  could  not  in  fact 
make  up  his  mind  to  do  it.  Promising,  therefore,  to 
give  an  answer  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  he 
returned  home,  by  no  means  a  happier  man  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  increased  value  of  his  stee<i ; 
nor  could  he  muster  sufTioient  courage  to  toll  his 
wife,  who  was  almost  as  fond  of  the  horse  as  he 
himself  was,  of  the  liberal  price  that  had  been  of- 
fered for  him.  But  the  comfortable  way  in  which 
Jessie  had  gotten  everything  ready  for  him  against 
his  return,  dispelled  a  great  portion  of  his  sad- 
ness:  and  her  cheerful  looks  and  conversation, 
added  to  the  pleasing  pranks  of  his  little  children, 
hadall  hut  chased  away  the  remainder,  when  he 
received  a  summons  to  attend  a  sick  patient,  living 
at  least  three  miles  away  in  tho  country. 

"This  really  is  very  provoking,"  said  Job; 
"  and  the  worst  part  of  the  business  is,  that  I  can 
do  no  good  whatever — the  poor  creature  is  too  far 
gone  in  consumption  for  the  skill  of  the  whole 
faculty  put  together  to  save  her  life  ;  and,  bless 
mo,  ray  poor  Selim  has  not  only  carried  me  miles 
and  miles  over  the  road  to-day,  but  like  an  incon- 
siderate blockhead,  I  must  gallop  him  al"ier  the 
hounds,  across  the  country.  But  there,  I  suppose 
I  must  go ;  I  ought  not  to  stay  away  from  doing 
an  act  of  charity,  because  I  am  certain  not  to  be 
paid,  or  perhaps  even  thanked  for  my  pains.  Had 
it  been  a  rich  patient.  I  should  have  started  readily 
enough,  and  so  I  will  now  for  my  poor  one.  But 
as  Selim  has  had  something  more  than  a  fair  day's 


work  of  it,  I  must  eTen  make  a  walk  of  it,  and  be 
thankful  1  've  such  a  good  pair  of  leg*  to  carry 
me." 

Job  had  a  very  good  pair  of  logs,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  gsve  him  very  great  satisfaction  ; 
and  so,  having  talked  himwdf  into  a  giH>d  humor, 
and  into  the  mind  for  bin  work,  and  fearing  lest 
ponderii;      •       '  '  '.I   induce 

nim  to  ■  :■  Ins  hat. 


and  at i 


but,  in 


his  haste,  he  trippril  over  two  or  three  ste|isof  the 
stair,  and  falling  down  the  remainder,  sprained  his 
ankle  so  badly,  as  to  render  his  walking  iinpracli- 
cablo.  Determined,  however,  not  to  abandon  a 
duty  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  perform,  and 
having  no  other  horse  at  his  emnmand,  Selim  was 
again  saddled,  who,  even  with  only  an  hour's  rest 
and  grooming,  looked  nearly  as  fresh  as  if  he  had 
not  been  out  of  his  stable  for  the  day.  Never  was 
a  man  more  plea.sed  with  a  horse  than  Job  waa 
with  the  noble  animal  he  then  bestnide,  and  deep- 
ly did  he  regret  the  urgent  necejsiiy  wljirh  com- 
pelled him  to  part  with  him.  "  Itad  it  not  been 
for  that  old  miserly  fellow  in  there,  I  might  still 
have  kept  my  poor  Selim,"  said  Job  to  himself,  as 
he  rode  by  a  large  mansion  at  the  verge  of  the 
town  ;  "  that  X'lOO,"  continued  Job,  '•  he  obliged 
me  to  pay  him  or  his  attorney,  for  taking  away 
the  remnant  of  my  little  property,  is  the  cause  of 
those  very  embarrassments  which  comi>el  me  to 
sell  this  dear  good  horse  of  mine." 

Just  as  he  had  so  said,  an  incident  occurred 
which  stopped  his  further  remarks;  but,  before 
we  mention  what  this  incident  was,  we  must  state 
what  was  occurring  within  this  said  house  at  the 
time  Job  was  in  the  act  of  riding  past  it. 

The  proprietor  and  occupant  of  this  mansion — 
one  of  the  best  in  the  place — was,  as  our  readers 
may  have  already  suspected,  the  selfsame  old 
timber  merchant  who  had  dealt  so  hardly  with  our 
friend  Job,  by  taking  advantageof  a  temporary  de- 
preciation in  the  value  of  his  mortgaged  property 
to  acquire  the  absolute  ownership — well  knowing, 
that,  in  a  very  abort  time,  the  premises  would  fetch 
at  least  three  times  the  amount  of  what  he  had 
advanced  upon  them  ;  in  fact,  he  sold  them  for 
more  than  four  times  that  sum  in  less  ihan  six 
months  afterwards  :  but  that  is  not  the  matter  we 
have  now  to  deal  with.  We  must  therefore  intro- 
duce our  readers  into  one  of  the  front  nmms  of 
this  mansion,  in  which  its  master,  (an  elderly  per- 
son with  the  love  of  money — Satan's  sure  mark — 
deeply  stamped  upon  his  ungainly  countenance,) 
was  closeted  with  his  attorney  ;  the  latter  of 
whom  was  in  the  act  of  taking  the  necessary  in- 
structions for  making  the  rich  man's  will — a  kind 
of  job  the  intended  testator  by  no  means  relished, 
and  which  no  power  on  earth,  save  the  intense 
hatred  he  bore  to  the  persons  upon  whom  his 
properly  would  otherwise  devolve,  could  have 
forced  him  to  take  in  hand. 

"  'Tis  a  bitter  thing,  Mr.  Grapple."  said  the 
moneyed  man,  addressing  himself  to  the  attorney, 
"  a  bitter  thing  to  give  away  what  one's  been  the 
best  part  of  one's  life  trying  to  get  together  ;  and 
not  only  to  receive  nothing  in  return,  but  even  to 
have  to  pay  a  lawyer  for  taking  it  away." 

"  But  I  'm  sure,  my  good  friend,  you  'II  hardly 
begrudge  my  two  guineas  for  this," — observed  the 
lawyer — "  only  think  what  a  capital  business  I 
made  in  getting  you  into  all  Job  A  ivian's  proper- 
ty." 

"  Well,  but  you  got  a  hundred  pounds  for  your 


no 
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trouble  didn't  yon?*'  obaerred  the  timber-mer- 
chaiit  itnpalipntly. 

"  Yes,  my  <)»»r  »ir  ;  but  none  of  that  came  out 
of  your  own  pocket,"  inlerposfd  ihn  attorney. 

"  And  did  n"t  yiui  promiHC  nothing  e»cr  xhoiild  ?" 
rejoined  the  old  man  ;  "  but  ne»er  mind — busi- 
np8»  IS  busincM — and,  when  upon  business, 
^ti^k  to  tbi'  hiiMiieiiS  yu  're  on,  that '»  my  rule  ; 
•o  now  tu  proci'ed — but  mind,  I  say,  them  two 
guineas  includes  the  paper." 

"  Oh  yes,  pajter  of  course  !"  replied  the  man  of 
law  ;  "  and  nothing  to  pay  for  stamps ;  and  this 
will  enable  vou  to  disi>ose  of  every  |)enny  of  your 
money  :  and,  my  dear  sir,  consider — only  for  one 
moment  consider  your  charities — how  they  '11  nuke 
all  the  folks  stare  some  day  or  other  !" 

"  Av,  ay,  you  're  right,"  said  the  client,  a  faint 
smile  fur  the  first  time  that  day  enliTcning  his  iron 
features.  "  F'olks  will  stare  indeed  ;  and,  besides, 
'tis  well  know'd — indeed  the  Scripturs  says,  that 
charity  do  cover  a  multitude  of  sins." 

"  To  be  sure  they  do  ;  and  then  only  think  of 
the  name  you  'II  leave  behind  to  be  handed  down 
to  posterity.  Such  munificent  bequests  nobody 
hereabouts  ever  heard  of  before." 

"  There  's  a  sati.sfaction  in  all  you  say,  I  con- 
fess," observed  the  intended  donor  of  all  these  pood 
gifts :  "  and  who  can  then  say  I  was  n't  the  man  to 
consider  the  wants  of  the  poor^  1  always  did  con- 
sider the  poor."  So  he  did,  an  old  scoundrel,  and 
much  misery  the  unhappy  creatures  endured  in 
consequence. 

"  And  then,"  resumed  Mr.  Grapple,  "  only  con- 
sider aeain  the  tablets  in  which  all  your  pious  be- 
quests will  lie  stuck  up  in  letters  of  gold,  just  under 
the  church  orpan,  where  they  will  be  read  and 
wondered  at,  not  only  by  all  the  townsfolk  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  to  come,  but  also  by  all  the  stran- 
gers that  pass  through  and  come  to  look  at  the 
church." 

"Very  satisfactory  that — very!"  said  the  in- 
tended testator  ;  "  but  are  you  still  sure  I  can't 
give  my  land  as  well  as  my  money  in  charities?" 

"Only  by  deed  indented,  and  enrolled  within 
six  months  after  execution,  and  to  take  effect  im- 
mediately," replied  the  attorney. 

"  By  which  you  mean,  I  suppose,  that  I  must 
pive  it  out  and  out,  slap  bang  all  at  once,  and  pass 
It  right  away  in  the  same  way  as  if  I  sold  it  out- 
right'" 

Lawyer  (Irappio  replied  in  the  affirmative;  at 
which  information  his  client  got  very  red  in  the 
face,  and  exclaimed,  wiih  considerable  warmth — 

"  Before  I  do  that,  I  'd  see  all  the  charities  in ' 

he  did  n't  .tay  where  ;  and,  checking  himself  sud 
denly,  continued,  in  a  milder  lone — "  That  is,  I 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  make  so  great  a  sac- 
rifice as  that  in  my  life-time  ;  !>o,  as  I  can't  dispoae 
nf  my  lands  in  the  way  I  wish,  1  'II  tie  'cm  up  from 
!>cing  made  away  with  as  long  as  I  can  :  for  hav^ 
ini»  neither  wife,  chick,  nor  child,  nor  any  one 
living  soul  as  1  care  a  sinirle  farthing  alMiut,  it 's  no 
pleasure  lo  me  to  leave  it  to  anybody  ;  but  how 
■omever,  as  relations  is  in  some  shape,  as  the  say- 
ing is,  afier  a  manner  a  part  of  one's  own  self,  I 
■uppoM!  1  'd  better  leave  it  to  one  of  they." 

•'  Your  nephew  who  resides  in  Mortimer  Street, 
is,  I  believe,  your  heir-at-law!"  suggested  Mr. 
CJrapplc. 

"  lie  lie  blowed  I"  retorted  the  limber-merchant 

C-tiil.anily  ;  "  he  gave  me  the  cut  t'other  day  in 
unnun  ctreeu,  fur  which  I  cuts  he  off  with  a  shil- 
ling. .Me  make  he  my  heir ' — sec  ho  doubly 
hanged  lint,  aud  would  n't  do  it  then." 


The  attorney  next  mentioned  another  nephew, 
who  had  been  a  major  in  the  Vjm  India  Company's 
service,  and  was  then  resident  at  Soulhamplon. 

"  He  !"  vociferated  the  uncle,  "  a  proud  block- 
head ;  I  heerd  of  his  goings  on.  He,  the  son  of  a 
hack  writer  in  a  lawyer's  office  I  he  to  be  the  one, 
of  all  others,  to  be  proposing  that  all  the  lawyers 
and  doctors  should  be  excluded  from  tlu'  public 
balls!  I  've  a-heerd  of  his  goings  on.  He  have 
my  property!  why,  he  'd  blush  to  own  who  gid  it 
to  him.  }ie  have  it !  No;  I'd  rather  an  earth- 
quake swallowed  up  every  acre  of  it,  before  a 
shovelful  should  come  to  his  share." 

"  Then  your  other  nephew  at  Exeter  t"  observed 
the  attorney. 

"  Dead  and  buried,  and  so  pnrvided  for,"  said 
the  limber-merchant. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir — I  had  for  the  moment 
forgotten  that  circumstance  ;  but  there  's  his  bro- 
ther, Mr.  Montague  Potts  Beverley,  of  Barton 
Crescent  1" 

"  Wusa  and  wuss,"  interrupted  the  testy  old 
man.  "  Me  give  anything  to  an  ungrateful  dog 
like  that  !  Why,  I  actelly  lent  him  money  on 
nothing  but  personal  security,  to  set  him  up  in  busi- 
ness ;  and  the  devil  of  a  hapenny  could  I  ever  screw 
out  of  him  beyond  principal  and  legal  interest  at 
five  per  cent ;  and,  now  he  's  made  his  forten,  he  's 
ashamed  of  the  name  that  made  it  for  him — a 
mean-spirited,  henpecked  booliy,  i hat  cast  his  name 
10  the  dogs  to  please  a  silly  wife's  vanity.  He 
have  my  property  !  I  rather  calculate  not !  And 
so,  having  disposed  of  all  they,  I  think  I  'II  leave 
my  estates  to  some  of  brother  Thomas'  sons. 
Now,  fjrapple,  mind  me  ;  tliis  is  how  I  'II  have  it 
go.  In  the  first  place,  intail  it  on  my  nephew 
Thomas,  that 's  the  tailor  in  Regent  .Street,  who, 
they  says,  is  worth  some  thousands  already  ;  so 
what  I  intends  to  give  him,  will  come  in  nicely  ; — 
failing  he  and  his  issue,  then  intail  it  on  Bill — you 
knows  Bill — he  comes  here  sometimes — travels  for 
a  house  in  the  button  line  ; — failing  he  and  his  is- 
sue, then  upon  Bob  ihe  leftenant  in  the  navy  ;  he  'a 
at  sea  now,  though  I  bo  hanged  if  I  know  the 
name  of  the  ship  he  belongs  to." 

Mr.  Grapple  observed  that  this  was  unimportant, 
and  then  asked  if  he  should  insert  the  names  of  any 
other  persons. 

"  I  don't  know,  really,  or  very  much  care 
whether  you  does  or  not,"  replied  the  timber-mer- 
chant. "  My  late  brother  Charles,"  he  continued, 
"  left  throe  sons  ;  but  what 's  become  of  they  all, 
or  whether  they  be  dead  or  alive,  any  of  them,  1 
can  hardly  tell,  nor  does  it  very  much  signify  ,  for 
they  were  a  set  of  extravagant,  low-lived,  drunken 
fellows,  every  one  of  them,  and  not  very  likely  to 
mend  either." 

"Then,  perhaps,  you'd  rather  your  hcirs-at- 
law  should  take?"  remarked  the  attorney. 

"  No,  I  '11  be  hanged  if  I  should  1"  answered  the 
vender  of  deals  and  mahogany ;  "  so  put  in  all 
brother  Charles'  sons,  one  after  t'other,  in  the  same 
nuinncr  as  ihcy  before — let  me  see,  what's  their 
names'  Oh,  George  first,  then  Roliert,  and  then 
Richard,  and  that 's  the  whole  of  they."' 

"  I  believe,  sir,"  said  the  attorney,  "  before  I 
can  do  so,  I  must  beg  the  favor  of  a  candle,  for  it's 
growing  so  dark  I  am  unable  to  see  what  I  write." 

"  Then  come  nigher  to  the  winder,"  said  the 
testator,  pushing  forward  the  table  in  that  direction 
— "  Hallo  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  can  all  this  ycr 
row  and  bustle  be  alKiut  outside'" — and,  looking 
into  the  street,  he  di»eover<"d  poor  Selini  lying  pros- 
I  trate  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  from  whence  some 
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penons  wore  rainini;  up  Job  himi«If,  who  was 
itunnod  and  hloi«lin|;  from  ihu  Tiolcnctt  of  his  fall. 
A  yotiiif;  hill  liiid  nrridentnlly  drivrn  hiii  hoo|i  )i«- 
Iwpen  iho  li()ini>'»  l>'i{».  wliicli  thp'w  ilip  unlucky 
animal  with  surh  violi'iicn  to  iHp  (froiind  an  to  frac- 
ture one  of  its  forc-li'trs,  and  inflict  wivrral  otticr 
dreadful  injiirics,  far  JH-yoiid  all  power  or  hope  of 
cure.  Hut  the  man  of  wealth  contPmidatcd  the 
paasinj;  sccnn  with  that  apecion  nf  rninplaornl  sat- 
ufaetion,  with  which  men  like-minded  with  him- 
self are  ever  foun<l  to  reipird  the  miafortuiies  of 
others,  when  they  themiudves  can  hy  no  pussihility 
be  prejuiliiv'd  thereby.  This  selfish  old  villain, 
therefore,  inxti^ad  of  evincing  any  sympathy,  was 
highly  amused  at  what  was  (.'oing  on,  and  every 
now  and  then  passed  some  remark  or  other  imlicn- 
tive  of  those  feelings,  of  which  the  lollowing, 
amonifst  others,  alTord  a  pretty  fair  specimen  : — 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  pride  they  say  must  have  a 
fall,  and  a  fine  fall  we've  had  hero  to  be  sure. 
Well,  who'd  a-lhought  it '  Hut  what  I  say  is,  that 
for  a  man  that  can't  pay  his  way  as  he  goes — and 
his  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  whenever  he  's 
called  upon  fi)r  it — what  I  mean  to  say  is,  if  a  fel- 
low like  he  will  ride  so  fine  a  horse,  why,  it  serves 
him  parfectly  right  if  he  gets  his  neck  broke.  Oh, 
then,  I  see  your  neck  ar'  n't  broke  this  time,  after 
all!  fJetting  better,  b'aint  you' — pity,  isn't  it! 
Oh  dear !  what  can  the  matter  be !  1  'II  be  hanged 
if  he  isn't  a-crying  like  a  babbey  that's  broke  his 
pretty  toy.  Ay,  my  master,  cry  your  eyes  out, 
stamp  and  whop  your  head — 't  wont  mend  matters, 
I  promise  ye.  Clear  case  of  total  loss,  and  no  in- 
surance to  look  to,  eh  !  And  that's  the  chap  as 
had  the  himpudence  but  t'other  day  to  call  me  a 
hard-hearted  old  blackguard,  and  that  before  our 
whole  board  of  guardians,  too — ^just  because  I  pro- 

f(Osed  doctoring  the  paupers  by  tender,  and  that  the 
owe.st  tender  should  carry  the  day — a  plan  that 
would  hactelly  have  saved  the  parish  pounds  and 

Kounds  ;  and  he — that  blnbbering  fellow  there — 
actelly,  as  I  was  a-saying,  called  me  a  hard- 
hearted old  blackgu.ard  for  proposing  it.  Oh  !  1 
see  ;  here  comes  Tiinson  the  Initeher,  what  next 
then?  Oh!  just  as  1  expected — it's  a  done  job 
with  my  nag,  I  see.  Steady,  John  Donnithorne, 
and  hold  down  his  head.  Come,  Timson,  niv 
good  man — come,  bear  a  hand,  and  whip  the  knife 
into  the  throat  of  un — skilfully  done,  was 'nt  it, 
doctor?  Oh  dear!  can't  bc.ar  the  sight ;  too  much 
for  the  doctor's  nerves.  Ay — well,  that 's  a  good 
one — that 's  right  ;  turn  away  your  head  and  pipe 
your  eye,  my  dear,  I  dare  say  it  will  do  ye  good. 
It  docs  me,  I  know — he  !  he  !  he  !  Hallo  !  what 
have  we  here — is  it  a  horse  or  is  it  a  jackass  ' 
Well,  I  'm  sure  here  's  a  come-down  with  a  ven- 
geance— a  hroken-kneo'd,  spavined  jade  of  a  pony, 
that '»  hardly  fit  for  carion.  Oh  !  it 's  yours.  Mas- 
ter Sweep,  1  s'pose.  Ay,  that 's  the  kind  of  nag 
the  doctor  ought  to  ride ;  clap  on  the  s.addle,  my 
boys — that 's  your  sort ;  just  as  it  should  be.  No. 
you  can't  look  that  way,  can'l  ye  '  Well,  then, 
mount  and  be  olT  with  ye — that's  right ;  off  you 
BOPS,  and  if  you  gets  back  again  without  a  shv-ofT, 
it's  a  pity."  And  the  hard-hearted  old  sinner 
laughed  to  that  degree,  that  the  tears  ran  down  in 
streams  over  his  deeply  furrowed  countenance. 

The  two  years  that  followed  Job's  untoward  ac- 
cident, instead  of  mending  his  fortunes,  had  only 
added  to  his  enil)arra?sments — all  owing  to  his  Iwing 
just  a  hundred  pounds  behind  the  mark,  which,  .as 
lie  often  said,  the  price  he  could  have  obtained  for 
poor  Selim  would  have  effectually  prevented.     His 


oircumstancra  daily  gmw  worte  Bnd  wone,  umI  bI 
l:i>'                         '  lie,  that   this  patient   »nd 

.nil  ;rio8t  driven  to  their  wila' 

en(i.      *  rrtiiTiTH,   rx ming    ii  "       *    ''    re- 

sorted to  legal  remedies  to  n  ■  da, 

until  all  his  furniture  yon  tak'  un- 

der judicial  process,  which.  i   to 

iliscbari'i'  nm   li:ilf  the  debts  1   ,      .  nenia 

h.id  be.  linst  him,  he  had  no  better  pro«- 

|)ccl  be|.  ■  .  ■  ■*  than  exchanging  the  bare  walls 

of  his  iiresenl  alKKle  for  the  still  more  gloomy  con- 
fines Ota  debtor's  prison. 

He  had  striven  hanl,  hut  in  vain,  to  bear  all  theae 
trials  with  fortitude  ;  and  even  po«ir  Jessie— she 
who  had  hitherto  never  repined  at  il  '  '  -t  of 
her  lot,  and  who,  to  cheer  her  bus  i'ing 

spirits,  had  worn  a  cheerful  siii'  iile- 

nance,  whilst  a  load  of  sorrow  ]>on 

her  hearts-even  she  now  Ick.U- .,   , I,  as 

with  an  anxious  eye  she  stood  hy  and  wai.  !     !  : r 

Job,  leaning  with  his  back  against  the  \v;ili  m  an 
up-stairs  room,  now  devoid  of  every  article  of  fur- 
niture. And  there  he  had  been  for  hours,  com- 
pletely overcome  by  the  accumulation  of  woea  he 
saw  no  loophole  to  escape  from  ;  whilst  his  two 
little  girls,  terrified  at  the  desolate  appearance  of 
everything  around  them,  and  at  the  unusual  agi- 
tation of  their  parents,  were  crouched  together  in 
a  corner,  fast  grasped  together,  as  if  for  mutual 
protection,  in  each  other's  arms. 

Not  a  morsel  of  fo<Kl  had  that  day  passed  the 
lips  of  any  member  of  that  unhappy  family,  and 
every  movable  belonging  to  the  house  had  been 
taken  away  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  ;  so 
that  nothing  but  the  bare  walls  were  lel\  for  shel- 
ter, and  hard  boards  for  them  to  lie  upon.  Often 
had  poor  Jessie  essiiyed  to  speak  some  words  of 
comfort  to  her  husband's  ear ;  but  even  these, 
which  had  never  l)efnre  failed,  were  no  longer  at 
her  command  ;  for  when  some  cheering  thought 
suggested  itself,  a  choking  sensation  in  her  throat 
deprived  her  of  the  power  of  uttering  it.  At  length 
a  loud  single  rap  at  the  street  door  caused  Job  to 
start,  whilst  a  hectic  flush  pa.«sed  over  his  pale 
check,  and  a  violent  tremor  shook  his  frame,  as  the 
dread  thought  of  a  prison  occurred  to  him. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  dearest,"  said  his  wife, 
"  it  "s  only  some  people  with  something  or  other  to 
sell  ;  I  dare  s.ay  they  'II  go  away  again  when  they 
find  that  no  one  answers  the  door." 

"  It 's  a  beggar,"  said  one  of  the  children,  «rho, 
hearing  the  sound,  had  looked  out  of  the  window  ; 
"  poor  man,  he  looks  miserably  cold  !  I  wish  we  'd 
something  to  give  him." 

"  Reggar,  did  the  child  say  ?"  demanded  Job. 
gaiing  wildly  round  the  room.  "  Heggar!"  he 
repeated.  "And  what  are  we  all  but  beggars' 
Are  we  not  stripped  of  everything'  .Kxp  we  not 
actually  slarvinsr  for  want  of  the  daily  bn-ad  that  I 
have  toiled  so  hard  for,  and  prayed  unceasingly  to 
Heaven  to  afford  us ;  whilst  those  who  never  use 
their  Maker's  name  except  in  terms  of  blasphemy, 
have  loads  of  affluence  heaped  into  their  laps. 
Oh  !  it 's  enough  to  make  one  doubt " 

"Oh,  no,  no,  no!  don't,  for  the  h>ve  you  bear 
me — don't  utter  those  awful  words  !"  cried  nut 
Jessie,  rushing  upon  her  husband,  and  throwing 
her  arms  around  his  neck.  "  .\s  you  love  me,, 
don't  repine  at  the  will  of  Heaven,  however  baril 
our  trials  may  seem  now  to  be  ir  upon  us.  I  can. 
endure  all  but  this.  I>et  us  hope  still.  We  ha»« 
all  of  us  health  and  strength  ;  and  we  have  maoy« 
firiends  who,  if  they  were  only  aware  of  the  extent) 
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ofourclistif*'  ""'It '""•■"">  10  lelieTeua.  There's 
your  gtuni  I  he  most  probably  will 

relurn  from  1  'W  ;  and  you  know,  in 

hu  lelti'r,  be  luld  you  lo  keep  up  your  spirits,  for 
that  there  was  yet  good  luck  in  store  for  you  ;  and 
I  am  sure  vou  must  have  ihouKht  su  then,  or  you 
never  would  have  relumed  him  the  money  ho  so 
kindly  remitted  us.  So,  don't  be  oast  down  in 
almost  your  first  hour  of  trial :  we  shall  be  happy 
yet — I  know  we  shall  ;  let  us  then  still  put  our 
trubt  in  Ciod.  D<in't  answer  mc,  my  dear  Job — 
don't  answer  me  ;  1  know  how  much  you  are  ex- 
cited, and  that  you  arc  not  now  yourself;  for  my 
sake,  for  our  dear  children's  sake,  try  to  he  tran- 
quil but  fur  to- night ;  and  let  us  yet  hope  that  there 
is  some  comfort  yet  in  store  for  us  on  the  morrow." 

"I  will  strive  to,  ray  dearest  Jessie,"  he  re- 
plied. "  I  '11  not  add  another  drop  of  bitterness  to 
your  cup  of  sorrow,  because  I  am  unable  to  relieve 
you  from  it. — But  hark  !  what 's  this  coming,  and 
stopping  here  too! — what  can  be  the  meaumg  of 
this?'' 

Just  as  he  uttered  these  last  words  the  sound  of 
Mrriage  wheels  was  heard  rapidly  approaching, 
and  a  post-chaise  drew  up  in  front  of  the  house. 
Job  trembled  violently,  and  leant  upon  his  wife  for 
aupport,  whilst  a  thundering  rap  was  heard  at  Uic 
door  ;  the  children  both  rushed  to  the  window  ;  and 
one  of  them,  to  the  great  relief  of  their  parcnls, 
exclaimed,  "Oh,  my  dear  papa!  Mr.  •Smith's 
come,  and  he  's  looking  up  here  smiling  so  good- 
naturedly  ;  he  looks  as  if  he  was  just  come  off  a 
journey,  and  he  's  beckoning  me  to  come  down  and 
let  him  in." 

"  God  be  praised  !"  exclaimed  Jessie  ;  "  I  told 
you,  my  dear  Job,  that  relief  was  near  at  hand, 
and  here  it  comes  in  the  person  of  your  excellent 
friend  ;"  and  she  darted  out  of  the  room,  and  hur- 
ried down  the  stairs  to  admit  the  welcome  visitor. 
Jessie  soon  returned  with  Mr.  Smith,  a  handsome 
gentlemanly-looking  man,  who  ran  forward  with 
extended  hands  to  his  disconsolate  friend,  whom  he 
greeted  in  so  kind  a  manner,  and  with  a  counte- 
nance so  merry  and  happy,  that  the  very  look  of 
it  seemed  enough  to  impart  some  spirit  of  consola- 
tion even  to  a  breaking  heart — at  any  rate,  it  did  to 
Job's.  "  My  dear  fellow  I"  exclaimed  the  wel- 
come visitor,  "  how  on  earth  did  you  allow  things 
to  come  to  this  pass  without  even  hinting  anything 
of  the  kind  to  me !  I  never  heard  it  till  the  day  I 
left  town.  How  could  you  return  me  the  remit- 
tance I  lent  you,  which  should  have  been  ten  times 
aa  much  had  I  known  the  full  extent  of  your  wants  ? 
But  cnouch  of  this  now  ;  we  won't  waste  time  in 
regrets  for  the  past,  and  as  for  the  future,  leave 
that  ui  me.  I  '11  soon  set  things  all  straight  and 
smooth  again  for  you.  .\nd  now,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Vivian,"  addc<l  he,  addressing  himself  to  Jesaie, 
'■  do  you  go  and  do  as  you  promisi^d." 

Jessie  smiled  as.Knt,  and,  liHiking  quite  happy 
•gain,  she  took  her  two  daughters  by  the  hand  and 
le<i  them  out  of  the  nmro. 

"  liui.  my  dear  Smith,"  said  Job,  as  soon  as  the 
two  fni'nds  were  alone,  "  you  can  have  no  idea 
how  deeply  I  am  involved.  1  can  tax  your  gene- 
ro»iiv  no  funher^-ven  what  you  have  already 
ducic  for  me.  I  can  never  repay." 

"  Nor  dii  I  int/fiid  you  ever  shall."  rejoined  the 
worthy  attorney — fur  such  was  Mr.  .Smith — "  par- 
ticalarlv  "  lu-  :i>!.l-d,  "  as  there  "s  a  certain  debt  I 
owe  V"  i  neither  can  nor  will  repay,  and 

that  I  '•  >  I  vou.'' 

"  lodoed  !  what  do  yoa  aieao !"  aaked  Job,  look- 


ing very  puzzled  ;  "  I  'm  rather  dull  of  apprehen- 
sion to-day."  And  verily  he  was  so,  fur  his  trou- 
bles had  welliiigh  driven  him  mad. 

"  My  life.  Job,  that  'a  all,"  replied  the  attorney  ; 
"that  I  owe  to  you,  and  can't  repay  you — and 
won't  either,  that 's  more.  Had  it  not  bi-rn  fur 
your  skill,"  he  a<lded  in  a  graver  tone,  "  and  the 
firmness  you  displayed  in  resolutely  opposing  the 
treatment  thos<!  two  blackguards,  Dundnrbeail  and 
Quackein,  wished  to  adopt  in  my  case,  I  iiiuki  have 
died  a  most  distnissing  and  painful  death,  and  my 
poor  wife  and  children  would  have  been  left  per- 
fectly destitute." 

The  consciousness  of  the  truth  of  this  grateful 
remark  in fus<>d  a  cheering  glow  to  Job's  broken 
spirit,  and  even  raised  a  faint  smile  U|H)n  his  care- 
worn countenance  ;  which  his  visitor  |)crceiving, 
went  on  to  say,  "  And  now,  my  good  doctor,  ow- 
ing you  so  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude  as  I  do,  make 
your  mind  easy  aliuut  the  past ;  what  you  'vc  had 
from  me  is  a  mere  trille.  \V  hy ,  my  good  fellow,  1  'm 
not  the  poor  unhappy  dug  I  was  when  you  told 
me  never  to  mind  when  I  paid  you.  I  'in  now 
getting  on  in  the  world,  and  shall  fancy  by  and  hy 
that  1  'm  getting  rich  ;  and,  what 's  more,  I  ex- 
pect soon  to  see  my  friend  Jub  Vivian  in  circum- 
stances so  much  more  thriving  than  my  own,  that 
if  I  did  n't  know  him  to  l>c  one  of  the  sincere.st  fel- 
lows in  the  world,  and  one  whom  no  prosperity 
could  spoil,  I  should  begin  to  fear  he  might  be 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  his  old  acquaintance." 

The  good-natured  attorney  had  proved  more  of 
a  Job's  comforter  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term, 
than  he  had  intendtd  ;  in  fact  he  had  overdone  it 
— the  picture  was  t<K)  highly  colored  to  appear 
natural,  and  at  once  threw  back  poor  Job  upon  a 
full  view  of  all  his  troubles,  which  Mr.  Smith  per- 
ceiving, mildly  resumed,  "  I  'm  not  surprised,  my 
good  fellow,  at  your  being  excited,  from  the  vio- 
lent shock  your  feelings  must  have  sustained  :  hut 
you  may  rest  assured — mind,  1  speak  confidently, 
and  will  vouch  for  the  truth  of  what  1  'in  going  lo 
say — when  1  tell  you  that  the  worst  of  your  trou- 
bles are  past,  and  that,  liefure  the  week  is  out,  you 
will  be  going  on  all  right  again  ;  but  really  you 
are  so  much  depressed  now,  that  I  'in  afraid  to  en- 
courage you  too  much  ;  for  I  believe  ycm  doctors 
consider  that  too  sudden  a  transition  from  grief  to 
joy  often  prcnluccs  dangerous,  and  sometimes  even 
fatal,  consequences !" 

"  It  °s  a  death  I  stand  in  no  dread  of  dying," 
said  Job,  with  a  melancholy  smile. 

"  You  don't  know  your  danger,  perhaps,"  inter- 
posed the  sttorney  ;  "  but  at  llie  same  time  you 
shan't  die  through  my  means  ;  so,  if  I  had  even  a 
l>erth  in  store  fur  you  that  1  ihunght  might  belter 
your  condition,  I  wuuld'nt  now  venture  lo  name  it 
to  you." 

"  It  might  be  alinost  dangerous,"  said  Job ; 
"anything  that  would  procure  ihe  humblest  fare, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  for  myself  and  family,  would 
confer  a  degree  of  happiness  far  beyond  my  expec- 
tation." 

"  Why,  if  you  are  so  easily  satisfied,"  rejoined 
the  attorney,  "  I  think  I  can  venture  In  say,  that 
these,  at  least,  may  l)«  obtained  for  you  forthwith  ; 
but  eome,  here  's  the  ehal»e  returned  again,  which 
has  just  taken  yonrsood  little  wife  and  cliildren  to 
my  house,  where  xhv.y  're  all  now  cxpecling  us. 
In  fact,  I  haven't  yet  cross<.-d  my  own  thresliold, 
for  I  picked  up  my  old  woman  as  I  enme  along, 
and  she  has  taken  your  folks  back  with  her ;  so 
come  along,  Jub,  we  'II  talk  matters  over  after  dia- 
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ner— coma  along,  my  door  fellow— <omo  along, 
eome  alonjr." 

Jot)  Hutrorcil  liimsdlf  to  bo  led  away,  hardly 
knowin);  what  ho  waH  ahoiil,  or  what  waa  piiiii^' 
on,  until  ho  found  hiinsolf  suaiud  in  tho  post-chaiDv  ; 
which,  almost  Iwroro  he  had  timo  to  cullvrt  his 
icattorud  idoo-s,  drew  uii  at  tho  attorney's  duur. 
Here  ho  mot  hix  Jossio,  iior  hanil.Homo  and  oxprcs- 
aive  conntoiiaiioo  n^uin  radiant  with  smiles ;  for 
in  that  short  intiTval  she  had  hoard  onouf;h  to  sat- 
iafy  hi'r  mind  that  Ix'ttcr  timos  wore  approaching;, 
and  her  only  romainiiif;  anxiety  was  on  poor  Job's 
account,  who  sooinod  so  stunned  by  the  heavy 
blow  of  misfortune,  as  to  appear  more  like  one 
wandering  in  a  dream  than  a  man  in  his  right 
senses.  Hut  a  chaiigo  of  scene,  and  that  the  pleas- 
ing  one  of  a  comfortable  family  dinner,  with  sin- 
cere friends,  elTociod  a  wonderful  alteration  ;  and 
the  ladies  withdrawing  early,  in  order  that  the 
ffentlonion  might  talk  over  their  business  together, 
Mr.  Smith  at  once  entered  into  the  subject,  by  toll- 
ing Job  that  he  thought  he  could,  as  ho  had  before 
hinted,  put  hiin  into  a  way  of  bettering  his  condi- 
tion. 

"  I  trust  you  may  be  able  to  do  so,"  replied  Job  ; 
"  I  'm  sure  there  's  no  labor  I  would  shrink  from, 
could  I  attain  so  desirable  an  object." 

"  Hut  you  mistake  mo  there,"  interrupted  tho 
attorney  ;  "  1  don't  moan  to  better  your  condition 
by  making  you  work  yourself  to  death — far  from 
it;  your  labors  shall  be  but  light,  and  your  time 
pretty  much  at  your  command  :  but  you  'II  want, 
perhaps,  a  little  money  to  begin  with." 

"  And  where,  in  the  world,  am  I  to  procure  it  7" 
asked  Job. 

'•  You  might  raise  it  upon  tho  interest  you  take 
in  the  landed  property  under  the  old  timber-mer- 
chant's will,"  observed  the  attorney. 

"  You  can  hardly  be  serious,  my  dear  Smith," 
replied  Job  ;  "  wbv,  thu  old  follow — CJod  forgive 
him  as  freely  as  1  do — merely  put  in  my  name 
with  a  biqnest  of  a  shilling,  to  bring  me  better 
luck,  as  a  poor  insult  upon  my  misfortunes.  And 
as  to  his  mentioning  my  name  in  connexion  with 
his  landed  property,  which  I  was  to  take  after  the 
ftilure  of  issue  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  other  peo- 
ple— you  yourself  told  me  was  only  put  in  to  show 
his  nearest  heirs,  that  rather  than  his  property 
should  doseond  upon  them,  they  should  go  to  the 
person — Heaven  help  the  man  I — he  was  pleased 
to  c^ill  his  greatest  enemy,  and  that  my  chance  of 
ever  succeeding  to  the  property  was  n't  worth  two- 
pence." 

"  Whatever  his  motive  was  is  immaterial  now," 
interposed  Mr.  Smith  ;  "  and  since  I  expressed 
the  opinion  you  allude  to,  so  many  of  the  previous 
takers  have  died  off,  that  1  have  no  hesitation  in 
sayinfj  that  your  interest  is  worth  money  now,  and 
that,  if  you  wished  it,  I  could  insure  you  a  pur- 
chaser." 

"  Oh,  then,  sell  it  by  all  means  !"  exclaimed  Job. 
"  Not  quite  so  fist,  my  friend,"  answered  the 
attorney  ;  "  lM?fore  you  think  of  selling,  would  it 
not  be  prudent  to  ascertain  the  value,  which  de- 
pends in  a  great  measure  on  the  number  of  pre- 
ceding estates  that  have  determined  since  the  tes- 
tator's decease." 

"  Of  ooiirso  it  must,"  rejoined  Job  ;  "  but  any- 
thing I  could  obtain  from  that  quarter  I  should  es- 
teem a  gain.  I  've  lost  enough  from  it  in  all  con- 
science ;  in  fact,  the  old  man's  harsh  proceedings 
towards  me  were  tho  foundation  of  all  my  subse- 
quent difficulties.  The  old  fellow  did,  indeed, 
boast  to  the  clergyman  who  visited  him  in  his  last 


Illness,  that  be  had  made  mn  ample  amends  in  his 

will  for  ■■'i<\'  iniiisiu'.'  111.  iiii.ilii  li:ivi>  ilnoe  me  in 
his  lifi  1  oasy  up- 

on that  -  ,  whon  I 

find  that  I  actually  nn  by  him." 

"  Then  listen  to  'I  I  'II  tell   you 

just  what  you  'II  gam  .  but  fust  help  yourself,  and 
pass  me  the  wine.  You  'II  gain  a  Inr^ior  amount 
than  you  would  guess  at,  if  you  wore  to  try  for  a 
week.  Much  mure  than  sufficient  to  pay  every 
one  of  your  creditors  their  full  twenty  shillinga  in 
tho  pound." 

"  Will  it,  indeed  T"  exclaimed  Job  ;  "  then  may 
0(kI  forgive  me  as  one  of  the  most  ungrateful  of 
sinners,  who  had  almost  begun  to  think  that  tho 
Almii;h:y  had  deserted  him." 

"  Forgive  you,  to  be  sure,"  said  tho  kind  heart- 
ed lawyer  ;  "  why,  oven  your  holy  iho 
very  pattern  of  patient  resiKnalion,  •■  bio 
a  bit  now  and  then,  when  histroubl'  '  \m 
in  a  particularly  sore  place.  So  tak'  ;x-t 
whilst  1  proceed  with  our  subject ;  and  .--(j  yuuaee, 
doctor,  your  debts  are  paid— that 's  settled.  Hold 
your  timgue,  Job  ;  don't  interrupt  tue,  and  drink 
your  wine;  that's  good  |H)rt,  Isn't  it'  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  for  your  complaint.  Well,  then, 
all  this  may  be  done  without  selling  your  chance 
outright  :  and  in  case  you  should  want  to  do  so, 
lest  you  should  part  with  it  loo  cheaply,  we  'II  just 
see  how  many  of  the  preceding  estates  have  al- 
ready determined.  First,  the  testator  himself 
must  be  disposed  of;  he  died,  as  we  all  know, 
and  nobody  sorry,  within  six  weeks  after  he  had 
made  his  will.  Then  the  tailor  in  Regent  Street, 
he  had  scarcely  succeeded  to  the  proiK-rty  when 
he  suddenly  dropped  down  dead  in  his  own  shop. 
His  son  and  heir,  and  only  child,  before  he  had  en- 
joyed the  property  six  months,  wishing  to  acquire 
some  fashionable  notoriety,  purposely  got  into  a 
quarrel  with  a  protlifjate  young  nobleman  well 
known  about  town,  who  killed  him  in  a  duel  the 
next  morning.  The  traveller  in  the  button  line, 
on  whom  the  properly  next  devolved,  was  in  a  bad 
state  of  health  when  he  succeeded  to  it,  and  died 
a  bachelor  alwut  three  months  since  ;  and  his 
brother,  the  lieutenant,  who  was  also  unmarried, 
had  died  of  a  fever  on  the  coast  of  Africa  some 
time  before  ;  so  that  you  see  your  '  '  i ma 
to  be  bettered  at  least  one  half,  in  of 
little  more  than  a  couple  of  twelveniuuui.^. 

"  So  it  has,  indeed,"  said  Job  ;  "  hut  who, 
with  the  other  three  remainder  men,  as  you  call 
them,  and  their  issue  in  the  way,  would  give  »nj- 
thing  for  my  poor  chance  I" 

"  But  suppose,"  n'sumed  Mr.  Smith,  "  the  oth- 
er three  should  happen  to  die,  and  leave  no  is.iue1" 

"  That 's  a  species  of  luck  not  very  likely  to  fall 
to  my  lot,"  replied  Job. 

"  Then  I  must  at  once  convince  you  of  your 
error,"  rejoined  Mr.  .Smith  ;  "  and,  so  to  cut  short 
what  I  've  been  making  a  very  long  story  of — the 
remaining  three  of  the  testator's  nephews,  upon 
whom  tho  property  was  settled,  not  one  of  whom 
was  ever  married,  got  drunk  together  at  a  white- 
bait dinner  at  Greenwich,  which  their  elder 
brother  gave  to  celebrate  his  accession  to  the  prop- 
erty, and  returning  towards  town  in  that  state  in 
a  wherry,  they  manapod  between  them  to  upset 
the  boat,  and  were  all  drowned.  That  I  've  ascer- 
tained— such,  in  fact,  being  my  sole  business  in 
town  ;  and  now,  my  dear  Job,  let  me  congratulate 
you  on  being  the  proprietor  of  at  least  five  tboo- 
sand  a  year." 

And  so  bk  was  I 
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THE    SMUGGLES  S    LEAP. 


From  Blmckwood'i  Mao^M- 
THB   smuggler's     LEAP — A    PASSAGE   IN    THE 
PVKBNER6. 

"  On !  tlicro '»  not  in  this  wide  world,"  I  ex- 
claimed, quiic  uiiliiU-ntiDii.'illy  quoting  Tom  Mooro  ; 
"  there  never  has  been,  nor  can  ever  be  a^ain,  so 
cliariniiig  a  creature.  No  nymph,  or  sylph,  or 
winged  Ariel,  or  syren  with  song  and  mirror,  was 
ever  so  fasrinating — no  daughter  of  Eve  so  pretty 
aod  provoking  I" 

This  apostrophe,  which  certainly  appears,  now 
that  in  cooler  moments  I  recall  it,  rather  rhapsodi- 
cal, was  not  uttered  firn  voce,  nor  even  sollo  foce, 
•eeiug  that  its  object,  Miss  Dora  M'Dermot,  was 
riding  along  only  three  paces  in  front  of  me,  whilst 
licr  brother  walked  by  my  side.  It  was  a  mere 
mental  ejaculation,  elicited  by  the  surpassing  per- 
fections of  the  aforesaid  Uora,  who  assuredly  was 
the  most  cbanning  girl  I  had  ever  beheld.  liut  for 
the  Pyrencan  scenery  around  us,  and  the  rough 
ill-conditioned  mule,  with  its  clumsy  side-saddle  of 
discolored  leather,  on  which  she  was  mounted,  in- 
stead of  the  Spanish  jennet  or  well-lircd  English 
palfrey  that  would  best  have  suited  so  fair  an  eques- 
trian,! could,  without  any  great  exertion  of  fancy, 
have  dreamed  myself  back  to  the  days  of  the 
M'Grcgor,  and  fancied  that  it  was  Die  Vernon 
riding  up  the  mountain  side,  gaily  chatting  as  she 
went  with  the  handsome  cavalier  who  walked  by 
her  stirrup,  and  who  might  have  been  Frank  Os- 
baldistone,  only  that  he  was  too  manly-looking  for 
Scott's  somewhat  elTeminatc  hero.  IIow  beauti- 
fully moulded  was  the  form  which  her  dark-green 
habit  set  olTto  such  advantage  ;  how  fairy-like  the 
foot  that  pressed  the  clumsy  stirrup  ;  how  slender 
the  fingers  that  grasped  the  rein !  She  had  dis- 
carded the  heavy  riding-hat  and  senseless  bonnet, 
those  graceless  inventions  of  some  cunning  milli- 
ner, and  had  adopted  a  head-dress  not  unusual  in 
the  country  in  which  she  then  was.  This  was  a 
ieret  or  flat  cap,  woven  of  snow-white  wool,  and 
surmounted  by  a  crimson  tassel  spread  out  over  the 
top.  From  beneath  this  elegant  coiffure  her  dark 
eyes  flashed  and  sparkled,  whilst  her  luxuriant 
chestnut  curls  fell  down  over  her  neck,  the  alabas- 
ter fairness  of  which  made  her  white  head-dress 
look  almost  tawny.  Either  because  the  air,  al- 
though we  were  still  in  the  month  of  September, 
was  fresh  upon  the  mountains,  or  else  because  she 
was  pretty  and  a  woman,  and  therefore  not  sorry  to 
show  herself  to  the  best  advantage,  she  had  twisted 
round  her  waist  a  very  long  cashmere  scarf,  pre- 
viously passing  it  over  one  shoulder  in  the  manner 
of  a  sword-belt,  the  ends  hanging  down  nearly  to 
her  stirrup ;  and  this  gave  something  peculiarly 
picturesque,  almost  fantastical,  to  her  whole  ap- 
|>carance. 

Upon  the  second  day  of  my  arrival  at  the  baths 
of  St.  Sauveur,  in  the  Pyrenees,  I  had  fallen  in 
with  my  old  friend  and  college  chum,  Jack  M'Der- 
mot, who  was  taking  his  sister  the  round  of  the 
French  watering-places.  Dora's  health  had  been 
delicate,  the  faculty  had  recommended  the  excur- 
sion ;  and  Jack,  who  doated  upon  his  only  sister, 
had  <lra(i:!,'ed  her  away  from  the  gaitics  of  I/ondon 
and  bri.iiL'lji  her  nfV  to  the  Pyrenees.  M'Dermot 
was  .1;  .«,  iicitfier  a  wit  nor  a  Solo- 

mon .  :<  d  <Ing,  who  had  been  much 

likeii  ai  1  ini  I  111.,  iiuhlin,  where  he  had  thought 
v(  ry  little  of  his  studi(»,  and  a  good  deal  of  liis 
huraes  and  dogs.  An  Irishman,  to  be  sure,  occa- 
MOoaUy  a  slight  touch  of  the  brogue  was  percept- 


ible in  his  talk  ;  but  from  this  his  sister,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  England,  was  entirely  tree. 
Jack  had  a  snug  estate  of  three  thousuud  a  year  ; 
Miss  Dora  had  twenty  thousand  pounils  fnuii  her 
mother.  She  had  passed  two  seosoii.t  111  London; 
and  if  she  was  not  already  married,  11  u:ih  liocaus« 
not  one  of  the  fifty  aspirants  to  her  hand  had  found 
favor  in  her  bright  eyes.  Lively  and  liigli-Bpiriled, 
with  a  slight  turn  for  the  satirical,  she  loved  her 
independence,  and  was  dilTicult  to  please. 

I  had  been  absent  from  England  for  nearly  two 
years,  on  a  continental  tour ;  and  although  1  had 
heard  much  of  Miss  M'Dermot,  I  had  never  seen 
her  till  her  brother  iiitro<luced  me  to  her  at  St. 
Sauveur.  I  had  not  known  her  an  hour,  before  I 
found  myself  in  a  fair  way  to  add  anoilier  to  the 
list  of  the  poor  moths  who  had  tinged  llieir  wings 
at  the  perilous  light  of  her  beauty.  When  M'Der- 
mot, learning  that,  like  themselves,  1  was  on  a 
desultory  sort  of  ramble,  and  had  not  marked  out 
any  particular  route,  olfercd  me  a  seal  in  their  car- 
riage, and  urged  me  to  accompany  tlicni,  instead 
of  prudently  flying  from  the  danger,  1  foolishly 
exposed  myself  to  it,  and  lo !  what  might  have 
been  anticipated  came  to  pass.  Before  I  had  been 
two  days  in  Dora's  society,  my  duoin  was  scaled  ; 
I  had  ceased  to  belong  to  myself;  I  was  her  slave, 
the  slave  of  her  sunny  smile  and  bright  eyes — tal- 
isman more  potent  than  any  lamp  or  ring  tliat  djinn 
or  fairy  ever  obeyed. 

A  fortnight  had  passed,  and  we  were  at  B . 

During  that  time,  the  spell  that  iHiund  me  had  been 
each  day  gaining  strength.  As  an  intimate  friend 
of  her  brother,  I  was  already,  with  Dora,  on  the 
footing  of  an  old  acquaintance ;  she  seemed  well 
enough  pleased  with  my  s<x;iety,  and  chatted  with 
me  willingly  and  familiarly  ;  but  in  vain  did  I 
watch  for  some  slight  indication,  a  glance  or  an 
intonation,  whence  to  derive  hope.  None  such 
were  perceptible ;  nor  could  the  most  egregious 
coxcomb  have  fancied  that  they  were.  We  once 
or  twice  fell  in  with  other  acquaintances  uf  hers 
and  her  brother's,  and  with  tlicin  she  had  just  the 
same  frank,  friendly  manner,  as  with  me.  I  had 
not  suflicient  vanity,  however,  to  expect  a  woman, 
especially  one  so  much  admired  as  Miss  M'Dermot, 
to  fall  in  love  at  first  sight  w  ith  my  liuniblu  person- 
ality, and  I  patiently  waited,  trusting  to  time  and 
assiduity  to  advance  my  cause. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when  one  morning, 
whilst  taking  an  early  walk  to  the  springs,  I  ran 
up  against  an  English  friend,  by  name  Walter  Ash- 
ley. He  was  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman  of 
moderate  fortune,  at  whose  house  I  had  more  than 
once  passed  a  week  in  the  shooting  sttason.  Wal- 
ter was  an  excellent  fellow,  and  a  perfect  model  of 
the  class  to  which  he  lielonged.  By  no  means  un- 
polished in  his  manners,  he  had  yet  a  sort  of  plain 
frankness  and  honhommir ,  which  was  peculiarly 
agreeable  and  prepossessing.  He  was  n<it  a  uni- 
versity  man,  nor  had  he  received  an  education  of 
the  highest  order  ;  spoke  no  language  but  his  own 
with  any  degree  of  correctness  ;  neither  played  the 
fiddle,  painted  pictures,  nor  wrote  poetry.  Un  the 
other  hand,  in  all  manly  exercises  he  was  a  pro- 
ficient ;  shot,  rode,  walked,  and  danced  to  perfec- 
tion ;  and  the  fresh  originality,  and  pleasant  tone 
of  his  convervatioe,  redeemed  any  deficiency  of 
reading  or  accomplishment.  In  (lersonal  appear- 
ance ho  was  a  splendid  fellow,  neaily  six  feet  in  his 
bonis,  strongly,  but,  at  tlie  same  lime,  syinmetri- 
cally  built ;  although  his  size  of  limb  and  width  of 
shoulder  rendered  him,  at  six-aud-twcnty,  rather 
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whit  U  calleil  a  fine  mnn,  than  ailendur  nr  oleirant  I 

one.  Ho  had  the  Iruu  .\ni{l»-S;i\ 
blue  eyed,  nnil  liulit  l>r<i>vii  hair  : 
than  curlril,  riMiiid  hi»  limad  huiurMMu'  imi m m. 
And,  thiMi,  what  a  iiiuMai-ho  thu  ftdlow  had  !  {He 
waa  ofhi'cr  in  a  crack  yi'urnnnry  corps.)  Not  one 
of  tho  ci.nipiiHito  order,  made  up  uf  |Hiniatuni  and 
lanip-hlai'k,  micli  ax  may  b«  ihmii  nauntcring  down 
St.  JamcM'  nircct  on  a  nprin);  al'lernuon,  with  in- 
cipivnl  (.niardanicn  behind  thum — but  worthy  uf  nn 
Italian  painlor  or  llun^nriaii  huns.ir ;  full,  w«dl- 
grown,  and  kIomv.  Who  waa  ihv  idiot  who  fimt 
80t  afloat  ihc  notion — now  bucoino  an  cstabhohod 
prejiiilirc  in  Pln|>land — that  mnsiachcs  were  un- 
seemly ?  To  nine  facen  out  of  I.  *'  a  nioM 
becoming  addition,  increasing;  pli .  il  char- 
acter, almost  pivin);  it  where  i;..  ,>  ,^  ....iie  ;  ro- 
liuviii);  tlie  monotony  of  broad  llat  cheeks,  and 
abricl|;inf;  tlie  abomination  of  a  lonj;  upper-lip.  Un- 
cleanly, say  you  >  Not  a  bit  of  ii,  if  judiciously 
trimmed  and  tiained.  What,  fir,  are  they  not  at 
least  as  proper  lookiiif;  om  those  foxy  thickets  ex- 
tending; troni  jawbiinu  to  temjile,  which  you  your- 
self, each  inorniiif;  of  your  life,  take  such  pains  to 
cutnb  ami  cnrl  into  shape  t 

Uelit;hted  to  meet  Ashley,  I  dragged  him  off  to 
the  hotel,  to  intrmluce  him  to  M'Dennot  and  his 
»iat<!r.  As  a  friend  of  mine  they  jjave  him  a  cor- 
dial wclcinno,  and  wo  pafwed  that  day  and  the  fol- 
lowing; ones  together.  I  soon,  however,  I  must 
confe».s,  be(;an  to  re|M!nt  a  little  having  brought  my 
handsome  friend  into  the  society  of  Dora.  Shu 
seemed  better  pleased  with  him  than  1  altogether 
liked,  nor  could  I  wonder  at  it.  Walter  Ashley 
was  exactly  the  man  to  please  a  woman  of  Dora's 
character.  She  was  of  rather  a  romantic  turn,  and 
about  him  there  was  a  dash  of  the  chivalrous,  well 
calculated  to  captivate  licr  imagination.  Although 
perfectly  feminine,  she  wa&an  excellent  horsewo- 
man, and  an  ardent  admirer  of  feats  of  address  and 
courage,  and  .she  had  heard  me  tell  her  brother  of 
Ashley's  petfectioii  in  such  matters.  On  his  part, 
Ashley,  like  every  one  el.'se  who  saw  her,  was  evi- 
dently greatly  struck  with  her  beauty  and  fascina- 
tion of  manner.  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  jealous : 
I  had  no  right  to  be  so,  for  Dora  had  never  given 
me  encouragement  ;  but  I  certainly  more  than  onco 
regretted  having  introduced  a  third  person  into 
what — honest  Jack  M'Dennot  counting,  of  course, 
for  nothing— bad  previously  been  a  sort  of  tetc-H- 
tele  society.  I  began  to  fear  that,  thanks  to  my- 
self, my  occupation  was  gone,  and  Ashley  had 
got  it. 

It  was  the  fifth  day  after  our  meeting  with  Wal- 
ter, and  we  had  started  early  in  the  morning  upon 
an  excursion  to  a  neighboring  lake,  the  scenery 
around  which,  we  were  told,  was  particularly  wild 
and  beautiful.  Il  was  situated  on  a  piece  of  t.iblc- 
land  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  which  we  could  sec 
from  the  hotel  window.  The  distance  was  barely 
ten  miles,  and  the  road  being  rough  and  precipi- 
tous, M'Dennot,  Ashley,  and  myself,  had  chosen 
to  walk  rather  than  to  risk  our  necks  by  riding  the 
broken-knee'd  ponies  that  were  olTered  to  us.  A 
ture-footed  mule,  and  indilTerent  side-saddle,  had 
been  procured  for  Miss  M'Dormot,  and  was  at- 
tended by  a  wild-looking  Heamesc  boy,  or  gossiwn, 
as  her  brother  called  him,  a  creature  like  a  grass- 
hopper, all  legs  and  arms,  with  a  scarred  counte- 
nance, and  long  lank  black  hair  hanging  in  irregu- 
lar shreds  about  his  face. 

There  is  no  season  more  agreeable  in  the  Pyr- 
enees than  the  month  of  September.     People  are 


t«rv  apt  to  nxpatiata  on  the  deli^hl*  of  autumn,  ita 
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and  anil 

anv  place  where  I  should  be  temptt^d  to  rvverso  my 
jiiiigmrnt,  it  would  be  in  Southern  France,  and 
(»(>ecially  ita  western  and  central  portion.  I'ho 
clear  cloudless  sky,  the  m<MlrrJite  heat  succeeding 
to  the  sultriness,  often  '  ■■n;,  of  the  suro- 

nier  months,  the  inagni'  .  irds  and  merry 

vmtagf^  time,  the  iioblegri>\<  >  i.i  ctieslnut,  chithing 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains,  the  bright 
streams  and  fluwer-spangkd  meadows  of  lieam 
and  Languedoc,  render  no  part  of  the  year  more 
delightful  in  tho.>ic  countries  than  the  months  of 
September  and  October. 

As  before  mentioned,  Dora  rode  a  little  in  front, 
with  Ashley  beside  her,  pointing  o'lt  the  beauties 
of  the  wild  scenery  through  which  we  passed,  and 
occasionally  laying  a  hand  upon  her  briille  to  guide 
the  mule  over  some  unusually  rugged  portion  of 
the  almost  trackless  mountain.  Nl  Dermot  and  I 
were  walking  behind,  a  little  putfed  by  the  steep- 
ness of  the  ascent;  our  guide,  whos<!  name  waa 
t'adet,  a  name  answered  to  by  every  second  man 
one  meet,s  in  that  part  of  France,  strode  along  be- 
side us,  like  a  pair  of  compasses  with  leathern 
lungs.  Presently,  the  last-named  individual  turned 
to  me — 

"  Ces  messieurs  vrulent-ils  voir  le  Savl  de  lou 
Contrahandisli  J  "  said  he,  in  the  barbarous  dialect 
of  the  district,  half  French,  half  patois,  with  a  small 
dash  of  Spanish. 

"  Lc  Sttut  du  Conlrrhandier,  the  Smuggler's 
Lea|) — what  is  that?"  asked  Dora,  who  had  over- 
heard the  question,  turning  round  her  graceful 
head,  and  daizling  us — me  at  least — by  a  sudden 
view  of  her  lovely  face,  now  glowing  with  exercise 
and  the  mountain  air. 

The  smuggler's  leap,  so  Cadet  informed  us,  was 
a  narrow  cleft  in  the  rock,  of  vast  depth,  and  ex- 
tending for  a  considerable  distance  across  a  flank 
of  the  mountain.  It  owed  its  name  to  the  follow- 
ing incident : — Some  five  years  previously,  a  smng- 
?ler,  known  by  the  n.ime  of  Juan  le  Kegre,  or 
Hack  Juan,  had,  for  a  considerable  period,  set  the 
custom-house  officers  at  defiance,  and  hroiifbt  i;reat 
discredit  on  them  by  his  success  in  j  mra- 

bar.d  goods  from  Spain.     In  vain  ''  in 

ambush  and  set  snares  for  him  ;  tin  \  '■  ,  vrr 

come  near  him,  or  if  they  did  it  wa-s  win  ;   !•    ^^  n 
backed  by  such  a  force  of  the  hardy  dr-;    :   .;.  >  , 
carrying  on  the  same  lawles-s  iraflic,  that  ih         .   ;. 
iers  were  cither  forced  to  beat  a  reirr:ii  ir  |.  ir- 

fully  tnauled  in  the  contest  that  en-  lay, 

however,  three  of  these  green-coaii  s  of 

the  French  revenue  caught  a  sight  of  Juau  alono 
and  unanned.  They  pursueil  him,  and  a  rare  race 
he  led  them,  over  ciiff  and  crag,  acniss  rock  and 
ravine,  until  at  last  they  saw  with  exultation  that 
he  made  right  for  the  chasm  in  question,  and  there 
tbcy  made  sure  of  securing  him.  It  seemed  as  if 
he  iiad  forirotten  the  position  of  the  cleft,  and  only 
remeiiihered  it  when  he  got  within  a  hundred  yards 
or  there.ab<iiits,  for  then  he  slackened  his  pace. 
The  douaniers  gained  on  him,  and  expected  him  to 
desist  from  his  flight,  and  surrender.  What  was 
their  surprise  and  consternation  when  they  saw 
him,  on  reaching  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  spring 
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fri  ind  with  iianl-liki' sigilitv,  and  by  oni' 

I'  ir  tho  yawiiiiis;  al)y»».    The  douanion* 

uiuri  .1   .1   -In;!   .  <"  1   ilisa|)(V)iiilini'm,  and 

two  of  thtni  '  .   hill  iho  thinl,  a  man 

of  );ri-at   acUw;;  .-,  and  uho   had   fre- 

quently swi>rn  to  r  .  Mil  n  ward  set  on  the  head 
of  Jiian.  darrd  til'  m  .!  j^  luiiiu.  lie  fell  short ; 
his  head  w:i-  .!     '     1   i    ,  !-■  ■   rock,  and 

his  liorror-.-iM   k  .   ':ii;i  iii:.i;i~.  i«n  into  the 

dark  depth  l>eiieaili,.iaw  his  body  strike  against  the 
cranri  on  its  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss.  The 
Hnugelcr  e8ca|)od,  and  the  spal  where  the  tragical 
incident  occurred  was  thenceforward  known  as 
"  Lr  .<4iu/  </«  Contrrfiandiir." 

Before  our  guide  had  finished  his  narrative,  we 
were  unanimtous  in  our  wish  to  visit  its  scene, 
which  we  reached  by  the  lime  he  had  brought  the 
tale  to  a  conclusion.  It  was  certainly  a  most  re- 
markable chasm,  whose  existence  was  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  reference  to  the  volcanic  agency 
of  which  abund-int  traces  exist  in  Southern  France. 
The  whole  side  of  the  mountain  was  cracked  and 
tent  asunder,  forminf?  a  narrow  ravine  of  vast 
depth,  in  the  manner  of  the  famous  Mexican  bar- 
rancM.  In  some  ])lace8  might  be  traced  a  sort  of 
correspondence  on  the  opposite  eides  ;  a  recess  on 
one  side  into  which  a  projection  on  the  other  would 
have  nearly  fitted,  could  some  Antaius  have  closed 
the  fissure.  This,  however,  was  only  here  and 
there  ;  generally  speaking,  the  rocky  brink  was 
woni  by  the  action  of  time  and  water,  and  the  rock 
cr>mpusing  it  sloped  slightly  downwards.  The 
chasm  was  of  various  width,  hut  was  narrowest  at 
the  8iK>t  at  which  we  reached  it,  and  really  did  not 
appear  so  very  terrible  a  leap  as  Cadet  made  it  out 
to  be.  On  looking  down,  a  confusion  of  bush-cov- 
ered crags  was  visible  :  and  now  that  the  sun  was 
high,  a  narrow  stream  was  to  bo  seen,  flowing, 
like  a  line  of  silver,  at  the  bottom  ;  the  ripple  and 
rush  of  the  water,  repeated  by  the  echw^s  of  the 
ravine,  a.<icending  to  our  cars  with  a  noi.s<!  like  that 
of  a  cataract.  On  a  large  fragment  of  rock,  a  few 
yards  from  the  brink,  was  rudely  carved  a  date, 
and  below  it  two  letters.  They  were  the  initials, 
■o  our  guide  informed  us,  of  the  unfortunate  doua- 
njer  who  had  there  met  his  death. 

We  had  remained  for  half  a  minute  or  so  gazing 
down  into  the  raWne,  when  .\shlcy,  who  was  on 
the  right  of  the  party,  broke  silence. 

"Pshaw!"  said  he,  stepping  back  from  the 
edge,  "  that 's  no  leap.  Why,  I  "11  jump  across  it 
myself." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  I"  cried  Dora. 

"  Ashley,"  I  exclaimed,  "  don't  be  a  fool !" 

But  it  was  too  late.  What  mad  impulse  pos- 
sessed him  I  cannot  say ;  but  certain  I  am,  frcmi 
mv  lttw.«l..)ir(.  of  his  character,  that  it  was  no  f(Md- 
i'  '  or  8cho<>l-l)oy  desire  to  show  off,  that 

S'  II  to  so  wild  a  freak.    The  fiict  wa.'i,  but 

for  the  depth  below,  the  leap  did  not  l(M)k  at  ^1  for- 
midable ;  not  above  four  or  five  feet,  but  in  reality 
it  was  a  deal  wider.  ItVas  probably  this  deceit- 
ful appearance,  and  perhaps  the  feeling  which 
Rnglinhmen  are  apt  to  entertain,  that  for  feats  of 
strength  and  ngility  no  men  surpass  them,  that 
convinced  Walter  of  the  ease  with  which  he  could 
jiunp  across.  Before  we  could  stop  him,  he  took  a 
tft""  '■' ■    'I'ld  jiimix'd. 

•  rriiiii  Dura  was  echoed  by  an  cxclama- 

I:  ir   fr.iiM    M'Tlorfn'.l     iiwl     TT,V"'1f  A"!l- 

Slt>'  <-'\  ■'  .  ■ml  n     ■. 

feet  slid  from  under  hiro. 


if  he  would  inslaiilly  l>e  d;uslied  to  pieces, 
iig  he  managed  to  caleli  tlic  idge  of  the 
tiH  K.  ^iiirliat  tliat  place  formed  an  angli'.  There 
he  hung  by  lii!i  hands,  his  whole  body  in  the  .air, 
without  a  |Hissibilily  of  raising  hinisidf ;  for  Ih'Iow 
the  edge  the  rock  was  smooth  and  receding,  and 
even  could  he  have  reached  it,  he  would  have 
found  no  foot-hold.  One  dc8|>erate  etfiirt  he  made 
to  gnisp  a  stunted  and  leutliss  sajiling  th.il  grew  in 
a  crevice  at  not  more  than  a  foot  from  the  edge,  but 
it  failed,  and  nearly  caused  his  instant  destruction. 
Desisting  from  further  effort,  he  hung  mulionlcss, 
his  hands  convulsively  cram|>ed  to  the  ledge  of 
rock,  which  afforded  so  sli|i|H'ry  and  difficult  a  hold, 
that  his  sustaining  himself  by  it  at  all  seemed  a 
miracle,  and  could  only  be  the  result  of  uncommon 
muscular  |)ower.  It  was  evident  that  no  human 
strength  could  |K)ssibly  maintain  him  for  more  than 
a  minute  or  two  in  that  position  ;  below  was  an 
abyss,  a  hundred  or  more  feet  deep — to  all  appear- 
ance his  last  hour  was  come. 

M'Uemiot  and  I  stiKxl  aghast  and  helpless,  gai- 
ing  with  open  mouths  and  strained  eyeballs  at  our 
unhappy  friend.  What  could  we  do?  Were  we 
to  dare  the  leap,  which  one  far  more  active  and 
vi)(orous  than  ourselves  had  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted '  It  would  have  been  courting  destruc- 
tion, without  a  chance  of  saving  Ashley.  Hut 
Dora  put  us  to  shame.  One  scream,  and  only  one, 
she  uttered,  and  then,  gathering  up  her  habit,  she 
sprang  unaided  from  her  mule.  Her  cheek  was 
pale  as  the  whitest  marble,  but  her  presence  of 
mind  was  unimpaired,  and  she  seemed  to  gain 
courage  and  decision  in  the  moment  of  peril. 

"  Your  cravats,  your  handkerchiefs  !"  cried  she, 
unfastening,  as  she  spoke,  her  long  cashmere  scarf. 
Mechanically  M'Dermot  and  myself  obeyed.  With 
the  sjjecd  of  light  and  a  woman's  dexterity  she 
knotted  together  her  scarf,  a  long  silk  cravat  which 
1  gave  her,  M'Dermot 's  handkerchief  and  mine, 
and  securing — how  1  know  not — a  stone  at  either 
extremity  of  the  rope  thus  fonncd,  she  threw  one 
end  of  it,  with  sure  aim  and  steady  hand,  across 
the  ravine  and  round  the  sapling  already  referred 
to.  Then  leaning  forward  till  f  feared  she  would 
fall  into  the  chasm,  and  sprang  forward  to  hold  her 
back,  she  let  go  of  the  other  end.  Ashley's  bold 
was  already  growing  feeble,  his  fingers  were  torn 
by  the  mck,  the  blood  started  from  under  his  nails, 
and  he  turned  his  f;ic(!  towards  us  with  a  route 
prayer  for  succor.  At  that  moment  the  two  ends 
of  the  shawl  fell  against  him,  and  he  instinctively 
grasjicd  them.  It  was  a  moment  of  fearful  sus- 
pense. Would  the  knots  so  hastily  made  rejiist  the 
tension  of  his  weight '  Tliey  diil  'so ;  he  raised 
himself  by  strength  of  wrist.  The  sapling  bent 
and  bowed,  but  his  hand  was  now  close  to  it.  Ho 
grasped  it ;  another  powerful  effort,  the  last  effort 
of  despair,  and  he  lay  exhausted  and  almost  sense- 
less U|>on  tfie  rocky  brink.  At  the  same  moiiienl, 
with  a  cry  of  joy,  Dora  fell  fainting  into  her  bro- 
ther's arms. 

0(  that  day's  adventures  little  remains  to  toll. 
A  walk  of  a  mile  brought  Ashley  to  a  place  where 
a  bridge,  thrown  over  the  ravine,  enabled  him  to 
cross  it.  I  omit  his  thanks  to  Dora,  his  apologies 
for  the  alarm  he  had  caused  her,  and  his  admiring 
eulogy  of  her  presence  of  mind.  Her  mann'  r  of 
receiving  them,  .and  the  look  she  gave  him  when, 

iMi  ri-uiintti['  II..    Ill'  tfuiL-  lirr  li;iiii1,  ;iiifl  \\\\\\  :i  iiutu* 


For  one  moment  it  ap-  bis  lips,  were  anything  but  gratifying  to  me,  whatr 
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BTor  tliny  may  havp  hoon  to  him.  She  iMmed  no 
way  <llii|ilniiK<>cl  ,'ti  ttii^  frncilom.  1  waa  mMl  con- 
foundedly, but  that  Walter  did  not  loem  to  ob- 
•erve. 

Th()  iiicidi'rit  that  had  iiccnrri'il,  and  Dora's  ri'- 
(^uest,  hrou|{ht  our  rxcuniion  to  on  abrupt  tttnnina- 
tion,  and  wi<  rrturiiod  hcunuwardH.  It  appuari'd  aa 
if  this  wen-  doomi'd  to  bt<  a  dav  of  ditann'raMi'!!. 
On  ri-acliinif  Ibii  iiui,  I  found  a  IcltiT  which,  llianks 
to  my  rri'i|«rnt  chaiij;!'  of  plan',  ami  to  tb«  dilatori- 
noss  of  roiiliiumtal  post-offices,  had  biM'ri  chaMiti|{ 
m«  from  town  to  town  duriiii;  the  pn-vious  three 
weeks.  It  «a«  from  a  lawyer,  iiif..riiviii  r  i,„.  ,,f 
the  death  of  a  rclalivp,  and  com; 
ly  to  return  to  p'nsilaml  to  arraiu"  ni 

business  coecerninjj  a  disputed  will.  The  sum  at 
stake  w.as  too  considerable  for  me  to  nejilect  the 
summons,  and  with  the  worst  possibles  prace  I  pre- 
pared to  depart.  I  made  some  violent  altenipis  to 
induce  .Vshley  to  accompany  nv,  talked  mvself 
hoarse  about  fox-huulini;  and  pheasant-.shiHitini;, 
and  other  delicbts  of  the  approaehinc  wawm  ;  but 
all  ill  vain.  His  pa.s»ion  for  field-sports  seemed 
entirely  coideil ;  he  sneered  at  foxes,  treated  plie.is- 
ants  with  contempt,  and  profes»4'd  to  be  as  much  in 
love  with  the  Pyrenees  as  I  heijan  to  fear  be  was 
with  Dora.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  set 
out  alone,  which  I  iicconliugly  did,  having  previ- 
ously obtained  from  M'Dermot  the  plan  of  their 
route,  and  the  name  of  the  pl.ace  where  he  and  his 
sister  thouifht  of  winterin(;.  I  was  determined,  so 
soon  as  I  had  settled  my  affairs,  to  return  to  the 
continent  and  propose  for  Dora. 

Man  propo.Hcs  and  (!od  disposes,  says  the  prov- 
erb. In  my  case,  1  a'li  prepared  to  prove  that  the 
former  part  of  the  proverb  lied  abominably.  In- 
atead  of  a  forlnisibt  in  Iiondon  beinjj,  as  I  had  too 
aanpuinely  hoped,  sufficient  for  the  settlement  of 
business  that  took  me  thither,  I  was  detained  sev- 
eral months,  and  compelled  to  make  sundry  jour- 
neys to  the  north  of  Knuland.  I  wrote  several 
times  to  M'Dermot,  and  had  one  letter  from  him, 
but  no  more.  Jack  was  a  notoriously  bad  corre- 
spondent, and  I  scarcely  wondered  at  his  silence. 
'  Summer  came — my  lawsuit  was  decided,  and 
•irk  to  death  of  briefs  and  barristers,  jiarchmcnts 
and  attorneys,  I  once  more  found  mvself  inv  own 
ma.sler.  .\n  application  lo  M'Dermot 's  liondim 
banker  procured  me  his  address,  lie  was  then  in 
Switzerland,  but  was  expected  down  the   Rhine, 


and  letters  to  Wiesba<len  would  find  him.  That 
was  ennuRb  for  ine  ;  my  bend  and  heart  were  (till 
full  of  Dora  M'Dermot ;  and  two  days  after  I  had 
obtained  information,  the  ".\nlwerj>en"  (teamer 
de|Mmited  nu-  il, 

"  Mr   M'D  '  hero?"  I  inqaired 

of,  or  r>'  I   waiter  at  the 

Four  S.  If  the  fellow 

hail  toM  iiir  nr  w  IS  iini,  i  miiive  I  should  have 
knocked  him  down. 

"  Ho  is,  sir.  Y""  "  ■"  '^••'1  him  in  the  Cursaal 
parilens  with  Madi: 

Olf  I  started  lo  ilr    .  They  were  in  full 

bliMim  and  b<'auty,  crowd<'d  with  flowers  and  frmi- 
Irinf  and  fon'iunerti  of  all  nations.  The  little  lake 
sparkled  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  water-foul  skim- 
med over  it  in  all  directions.  Hut  it  '■  little  I  cairi 
for  such  matters.  I  waa  looking  fur  Dora,  sitcct 
Dora — Dora  M'Dermot. 

At  the  corner  of  a  walk  I  met  her  brother. 

"Jack!"  I  exclaimed,  Rraspini;  his  hand  with 
the  most  vehement  alTcctinn,  "  I  'm  deli^ihted  to 
see  you," 

"  .'Vnd  1  'm  elad  to  see  you,  my  ^'v  "  «•..  the 
rejoinder.     "  1  was  wonderiiijj  yon  ver 

my  last  letter,  but  I  suppose  you  thi  i  _  ^     i  ua 

•ooner," 

"  Your  last  letter !"  T  exclaimed,  "  I  have  writ- 
ten three  times  since  I  heard  from  you." 

"  The  devil  you  have  !"  cried  Jack.  "  Do  you 
mean  to  say  you  did  not  pel  the  letter  I  wrote  yott 
from  Paris  a  month  ago,  announcing" 

I  did  not  hear  another  word,  for  just  then,  round 
a  corner  of  the  .shrubbery,  came  Don  herself,  more 
charminp  than  ever,  all  prace  and  .•.miles  and  beau- 
ty. Hut  I  saw  neither  beauty  nor  smiles  nor  praec  ; 
all  1  saw  was,  that  she  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
that  provokingly  handiuime  dop,  Walter  Ashley. 
For  a  moment  I  stood  prlrifie«l,and  then  extending 
mv  hand, 

"  Miss  M'Dermot !" I  exclaimed. 

She  drew  hack  a  little,  with  a  smile  and  a  bluah. 
Her  companion  stepped  forward. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  be,  "  there  is  no  such 
person.  Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Ash- 
ley." 

If  anv  of  mv  friends  wish  to  be  presented  to 
pretty  pirls  with  twenty  thousand  pounds,  they  had 
better  apply  el.»ewhere  than  to  me.  Since  that 
day  I  have  forsworn  the  pr.iciice. 


SoMETHisn  FOR  All  — So  various  is  the  appe- 
tite of  animals,  th.at  there  is  scarcely  any  plant 
which  is  not  chosen  by  some,  and  left  untouched 
by  others.  The  horse  ffivcs  up  the  water-hemlock 
to  the  coat ;  the  cow  j;ivps  u))  the  lon(r-leaved  wa- 
ter-hemlock to  the  sheep  ;  the  poat  gives  up  the 
monk's-hood  to  the  horse,  &e.  ;  for  that  which 
certain  animals  jirow  fat  upon,  others  abhor  as  (mi- 
son.  Hence  no  plant  is  absolutely  poisonous,  but 
only  re.speclivoly.  Thus  the  spurge,  that  is  nox- 
ious to  man,  is  a  most  whol-soinc  nourishment  to 
the  caterpillar.  That  animals  may  not  destroy 
themselves  for  the  want  of  knowing  this  law,  each 
of  them  is  guarded  by  such  a  delicacy  of  taste  and 
•<inell,  that  they  can  ea.sily  distinguish  what  is  per- 
nicious from  what  is  w  holesome  ;  and  when  it  hap- 
|>ens  that  different  animals  live  upon  the  same 
plants,  slill  one  kind  always  leaves  something  for 
the  other,  as  the  mouths  of  all  are  not  equally 
adapted  to  lay  hold  of  the  grass ;  by  which  means 
there  is  sufficient  food  for  all.     To  this  may  be  re- 


ferred an  economical  experiment  well  known  to  the 
Dutch,  that  when  eight  cows  have  fx-en  in  a  pn- 
tiire,  and  can  no  longer  get  nourishment,  two 
horses  will  do  very  well  there  for  some  days,  and 
when  nothing  is  left  for  the  horses,  four  sheep  will 
live  upon  it. — Stilliniiflirl, 

GoLD-PRiNTKD  MvsLiKS. — Among  the  numerous 

successes  of  the  year   lf-1.5  i"    ' ''-c  art,  wo 

must  notice  a  very  beautiful  ni  for  cur- 

tains,  printed  in   gold   bv  ■<   •  .^■*    and 

patented  bv  Messrs.  Val''  '  m- 

chester.     This  new  sysi'  -  in- 

tended to  supersede  the  more  expensive  mode  of 
embroidering  fabrics  with  gold  and  silver  for  win- 
dow-curtains and  other  drapery.  Il  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  lone  drnwinff-room  curtains.  The  de- 
signs are  ch,i.-i  '  '  cv  of  the 
gold-printing  lired  by 
washing,  so  tli;ii  \tv  laum-  is  :.  '  it  i» 
elegant. —  Ycar-Book  of  Facts. 
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■ood's  pobms. 


Poems;  by  Thomas  Hood.     Two  vols.    Moxon.* 

Mr.  IIooi'  :>i)n  his  dcatlilwd  that  this 

collectiiiii  ut  shotild  be  madv.     He  was 

silent  as  to  oiiii'i  III  IMS  »Titin|;8.  lie  knew  that 
plenty  of  care  would  bo  taken  of  them.  The 
world  is  ready  enou);h  to  lauftli  and  make  merry 
with  you  ,  when  to  think  with  you,  and  to  feel 
with  you,  IS  found  not  so  easy  a  matter. 

We  will  venture  to  say  that  mere  )>cr«onal  fame 
entered  little  into  the  dviiij;  thought  that  prompted 
this  reiiuest.  There  is  something  in  the  more 
prominent  pieces  that  compose  these  volumes  which 
forbids  us  to  think  so.  There  is  a  terrible  weijrht 
ftnd  earnestness  which  we  cannot  connect  with  any- 
ihiiig  less  awful  or  impressive.  We  cannot  think 
of  thnt  ehiquent  loud  trumpet  thmuph  which  Fame 
speaks — within  hearing  of  the  Warning  Voice 

"  Which  he  who  saw  the  Apocalypse  heard  cry." 

Let  us  warn  the  reader  at  once  that  this  is  not  a 
joyful  book.  In  the  second  volume,  indeed,  are 
many  of  tbns<;  charming  fancies  which  belong  to 
the  earlier  time  of  the  writer's  genius,  and  which 
will  always  move  a  "  grave  sweet  pleasure  ;"  but 
what  is  essential,  affocling,  and  enduring  in  it,  is 
graven  with  the  characters  of  sadness.  Kven  the 
puns  are  the  play  of  grief  rather  than  of  Joy  ;  and 
to  be  laughed  at,  if  at  all,  as  we  think  ami  laugh 
at  the  conceits  of  Shakspcare,  in  the  mouth  of  old 
dying  John  of  Gaunt. 

Hut  it  is  nut  sadness  without  hope.  Mr.  Hood 
had  too  wise  and  strong  a  heart  for  that.  He  had 
keen  and  dagger-like  words  for  social  evils ;  but 
pervading  the  bitterest  and  saddest  of  his  writings 
IS  a  depth  of  tenderness  and  pity,  and  a  force  of 
gentle  persuasion,  which  seem  to  us  to  have  un- 
equalled beauty,  inexpressible  pathos,  and  a  con- 
cernment for  all  to  whom  he  speaks,  which  will 
do  good  in  the  world  as  long  as  good  remains  to 
be  done. 

"  The  wounds  I  might  have  healed  ! 
The  human  sorrow  and  smart ! 
And  yet  it  never  was  in  ray  soul 

To  play  so  ill  a  part : 
But  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  Tliought, 
As  well  as  want  of  Heart !" 

This  sadness  not  without  hope  let  us  illustrale 
in  the  verses  which  by  iheir  date  would  seem  to 
have  been  his  last.  If  Mr.  Ho<id  had  written 
nothing  but  this  short  piece,  we  lielieve  his  name 
would  have  been  remembered.  Here  is  the  thought 
which  is  every  day  the  thought  of  one  or  other  of 
us,  the  hope  for  which  all  should  live,  the  expe- 
rience which  all  must  know.  How  brief,  sweet, 
•ad,  yet  hopeful ! 

"  Farewell  Life  ;  my  tenses  swim, 
And  the  world  is  growing  dim  : 
Thronsing  shadows  cloud  the  light, 
Like  the  advent  of  the  night — 
Colder,  colder,  odder  slill, 
Upward  steals  a  vapor  chill ; 
Sirone  the  earthy  odor  grows — 
I  smell  the  mould  above  the  ros« ! 

■Welcome  I  jfo '.  the  Spirit  strives ! 

S'  .  ,-ind  bojie  revives; 

'  '.  shapes  forlorn 

1 1 V  iiht:  !^ii;niiiwB  at  the  morn— 

•  Wiley  (l  Putnam  will  repahlish  tbess  Tolames ;  per- 
baps  betbrt  lb*  usuc  of  this  review  oftliaoi. 


O'er  the  earth  there  comes  a  bloom  ; 
Sunny  light  for  sullen  gloom. 
Warm  perfume  for  vapor  cold — 
I  smell  the  rose  above  the  mould  ! 
April,  IMS." 

The  "  Kim  Tree"  is  one  of  the  noblest  poems 
in  the  collection.  Very  solemn  and  fine  it  is — » 
grand  "  dream"  on  the  mysterious  affinities  of  the 
visible  and  outw.ird  with  the  spiritual  and  inner 
world.  But  its  theme  is  not  of"  comfort."  It  is 
of  "  graves,  and  worms,  and  epitaphs." 

"  Ah,  little  dreams  the  haughty  peer, 

The  while  his  falcon  flics — 
Or  on  the  blood-bedabbled  turf 

The  antler'd  quarry  dies — 
That  in  his  own  ancestral  park 

The  narrow  dwelling  lies!" 

The  Kim  Tree  is  the  last  appointed  home  of 
man  ;  and  from  that  which  waited  for  the  poet,  as 
he  stood  in  "a  shady  avenue  where  lofty  elms 
abound,"  he  heard  a  "  solemn  sound  and  sad," 

"That  sometimes  murmured  overhead, 
And  sometimes  underground," 

and  which  haunts  and  follows  him  : 

"  A  hollow,  hollow,  hollow  sound. 
As  is  ihat  dreamy  roar 
When  distant  billows  boil  and  bound 

Along  a  shingly  shore — 
But  the  ocean  brim  was  far  aloof, 
A  hundred  miles  or  more." 

So  near,  and  yet  so  remote,  is  death. 

In  that  feeling  of  the  subtlest  and  most  alTecting 
analogies  which  is  a  constituent  clement  of  only 
the  very  highest  poetry,  wo  dtiubt  if  Mr.  Hood 
ever  equalled  this  poem.  Its  solemn  range  and 
grandeur  make  a  deep  impression  ;  and  ihc  modu- 
lations of  its  verse  are  fine  in  the  extreme.  But 
undoubtedly  the  weight  of  thought  and  feeling  in 
it  amounts  to  the  painful ;  and  if  we  have  at  any 
lime  a  doubt  of  the  position  Mr.  Hood  will  event- 
ually take  among  the  po<;is,  it  arises  im  this  ground. 
Hut  whatever  be  his  destiny  in  that  partiriilar,  he 
will  remain  foremost  among  the  philosophic  teach- 
ers, and  those  who  have  combined  the  highest 
success  in  literature  with  the  most  service  to  hu- 
manity. 

Wo  cannot  turn  away  from  this  poem  of  the 
"  Kim  Tree,"  without  noticing  one  of  iis  simple 
natural  pictures.  We  take  that  of  the  Woodman, 
whose  lifelong  task  has  been  "  the  timber  tree  to 
fell." 

"  Through  summer's  parching  sultriness. 
And  winter's  freezing  cold, 
From  sapling  youth 
To  virile  growth 
And  age's  rigid  mould. 
His  energetic  axe  hath  rung 
Within  that  forest  old. 

"  Aloft,  ujion  his  noising  steel 
The  vivid  siinlieams  glance — 

Abouttiis  head  and  round  his  feet 
The  forcnl  Khadows  dance  ; 

And  biiundini!  from  his  russet  coat 
The  acorn  drops  askance." 


Again : 


"  No  rustic  song  is  on  his  tongue, 
No  whistle  on  his  lips  ; 
But  with  a  quiet  thoughlfulncss 
His  trusty  tool  he  grips, 
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And,  stroko  on  strnko,  keeps  hacking  out 
The  bri);lit  and  (lying  cliipi." 
Most  part  iif  llin  utliur  popms  wq  hare  on  former 
•nd  recent  nrranionn  HciirrilHrd  in  detail,  and  with 
warm  nn<l  farni'iit  uilniiriilion.  Mut  tlio  "  (Me  to 
Ran  Wilson,  I-jtuuiri!,"  wlio  had  charactcnuMl 
•ome  of  tlio  writer'*  vcrM)i  aa  "  profanoneas  and 
ribaldry,"  is  less  familiar  to  us,  and  contains  a 
dissection  of  Cant  aa  masterly  in  its -wit  and  wis- 
dom as  the  best  strokes  of  Rabelais  or  Voltaire. 

"  I  do  not  liasih  tbe  Gospel  in  my  books, 
Anil  lliiiH  upon  the  public  mind  intrude  it. 
As  if  1  thou|{ht,  like  Otalieiian  cooks. 
No  food  was  fit  to  cat  till  I  had  chewed  it. 
On  IlibU^  Mtills  I  don't  alTect  to  stalk  ; 
Nor  lard  with  Scripture  my  familiar  talk — 

For  man  may  pious  texts  repeat. 
And  yet  religion  have  no  inward  scat; 
'T  is  not  HO  plain  as  the  old  llill  of  Howth, 
A  man  has  (jot  his  belly  full  of  meat 
lS<!cause  ho  talks  with  victuals  in  his  mouth  !" 

Christian  gentleness  and  true  religion  lurk  be- 
neath these  laughing  lines  : 

"  Oh  such  a  vital  topic  sure  'tis  odd 
How  much  a  man  can  differ  from  his  neighbor: 
One  wishes  worship  freely  given  to  Uod, 
Another  wants  to  make  it  statute-labor — 
The  broad  distinction  in  a  line  to  draw, 
As  means  lo  lead  us  to  the  skies  above. 
You  say — Sir  Andrew  and  his  love  of  law, 
.\nd  I — the  Saviour  with  bis  law  of  love. 

"  .Spontaneously  to  God  should  tend  the  soul, 
Like  the  magnetic  needle  to  the  pole  ; 
Hut  what  were  that  intrinsic  virtue  worth, 
Suppose  some   fellow,  with   more  leal  than 
knowleilge. 
Fresh  from  St.  Andrew's  College, 
Should  nail  the  conscious  needle  to  the  north? 

"  I  do  confess  that  I  abhor  and  shrink 
Frotn  schemes,  with  a  religious  willy-nilly, 
That  iVowii  upon  St.  Giles'  sins,  but  blink 
The  peccadilUies  of  all  Piccadilly — 
My  soul  revolts  at  such  bare  hypocrisy, 
.\nil  will  not,  dare  not,  fancy  in  accord 
The  l^ml  of  Hosts  with  an  Kxclusivo  Lord 

Of  this  world's  aristocracy. 
It  will  not  own  a  notion  so  unholy, 
.\s  thinking  that  iho  rich  by  easy  trips 
May  go  10  heaven,  whereas  the  poor  and  lowly 
Must  work  their  passage,  as  they  do  in  ships." 

Let  us  be  warned,  then — 

"  A  man  may  cry  Church !  Church  !  at  every 
word, 
With  no  more  piety  than  other  people — 
A  daw  's  not  reckoned  a  religious  bird 
Uecanso  it  keeps  a-cawing  from  a  steeple." 

One  more  happy  stanza,  and  the  last.  A  most 
pretty  simplicity  there  is  in  it,  and  a  generous 
philosophic  truth. 

"  Church  is  '  a  little  heaven  below, 
I  have  been  there  and  still  would  go,' — 

Yet  I  am  none  of  those  who  think  it  odd 
A  man  can  pray  unbidden  from  the  cassock, 
And,  passing  by  the  customary  hassock, 

Kneel  down  remote  upon  the  simple  sod, 

And  sue  in  forma  pauptris  to  God." 

A.nother  ode,  "  On  a  distant  prospect  of  Clap- 


ham  Academy,"  is  rife  with  the  -  iita 

truth  and  chanty,  tourliiiiL'  liL'bily  II      ,  iual 

feeling,   and    brini;  rth  and  sadiicM   in 

pathetic   union.     II'  boys  at  the  school 

games  ;  hoop  and  fives,  uiarble-taw  and  horses. 

"  Y  •  '  ' '     '    "     '  lit  and  drop 

I  '.  to  swop 

'.". n  „...,..  .^  ...  ivy  van — 

To  toil,  to  lug.     0  little  fold  ! 
Whilst  thou  canst  bo  a  horse  at  school 
To  wish  to  be  a  man  ! 

"  Perchance  thou  decm'sl  it  were  a  ihiny 
To  wear  a  crown — to  be  a  king  ! 

And  sleep  on  regal  down  ! 
Alas,  thou  kiiow'st  not  kingly  cares; 
Far  happier  is  thy  head  that  wears 

That  hat  without  a  crown  !" 

The  great  poem  of  Eugene  Aram  is  familiar  lo 
all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  modern  literature. 
What  a  striking  opening — 

"  'T  was  in  the  prime  of  summer  time, 

An  evening  calm  and  cmd. 
And  four-and  twenty  happy  boys 

Came  bounding  out  of  school : 
There  were  some  that  ran  and  some  that  leapt, 

Like  troiillets  in  a  po<il. 

"  Away  they  sped  with  gamesome  minds. 
And  souls  untouched  by  sin  ; 
To  a  level  mead  they  camo,  and  there 

They  drave  the  wickets  in  : 
Pleasantly  shone  the  setting  sun 
Over  the  town  of  Lynn. 

"  Like  sportive  deer  ihey  coursed  about, 

And  shouted  as  they  ran — 
Turning  to  mirth  all  things  of  earth, 

As  onlv  boyhood  can  ; 
But  the  fisher  sat  remote  from  all, 

A  melancholy  man!" 

And  what  an  ominoua  and  terrible  do 


"  That  very  night,  while  gentle  sleep 

The  urchin  eyelids  kissed. 
Two  stcrn-faoed  men  set  out  from  Lynn, 

Through  the  C(dd  and  heavy  mist ; 
And  Kugonc  Aram  walked  between. 

With  gyves  upon  his  wrist." 

Another  extract  must  be  our  last.  It  is  a  little 
poem  called  the  Death  lied  :  a  pure  and  perfect 
gem.  It  is  placnl  amoni;  the  poems  of  the  auihor's 
later  life,  but  was  written,  we  believe,  in  his  youth. 

"  We  watched  her  breathing  through  the  night. 
Her  breathing  soft  and  low. 
As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 
Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

"  So  silently  we  seemed  to  speak, 
So  slowly  moved  about, 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  poweta 
To  eke  her  living  out. 

■'  Our  very  hopes  btdied  our  fears, 
Our  fears  our  hopes  belied — 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept, 
And  steeping  when  she  died. 

"  For  when  the  mom  came  dim  and  sad, 
And  chill  with  early  showers, 
Her  quiet  eyelids  closed — she  had 
Another  mom  than  outs." 
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Of  the  Sona  of  the  Shirt,  the  Haunted  House, 
the   Hriilnf  ">r  Sighs,  the  Lady's  Dream,  it  needs 

r .!<  :   or  of  th«  golden  wonders  of 

>'  M.     rharles  Ijanib's  humor  and 

.  ,    li.ive  hw:;if<'d   and  rejoiced  in  the 
'.  .  the  earhur  would  have  struck  him  to 

\  There  are  no  wo:ik  ihoughla,  no  pro- 

•aic  hnes,  no  cot-up  rinolion  of  any  kind,  in  these 
great  and  massive  compositions.  Shelley  has  put 
it  as  a  test  of  poetry  (and  the  remark  is  n  fine  one) 
that  it  makes  familiar  objects  be  as  if  they  were 
not  familiar.  Here  are  objects  the  most  familiar 
lifted  into  spheres  of  the  grandest  imaginative 
thought,  yet  only  that  they  may  sink  back  into 
the  homeliest  comer  of  the  heart,  and  make  it 
more  compa.<t8ionale  and  gentle.  Anything  at  once 
so  tragical,  so  piteous,  and  so  true,  the  world  of 
poetry  does  not  elsewhere  contain.  There  are 
verses  you  admire  and  talk  about ;  these  are  verses 
you  treasure  up  for  solitary  and  silent  hours. 

"  Heaven's  gates  are  not  so  highly  arched 
As  princes'  palaces.    They  that  enter  there 
Must  go  upon  their  knees." 

It  is  Slid  in  the  preface  to  these  volumes  that 
should  their  roreption  be  fivorahle,  they  will  be 
followed  by  a  volume  comp<iscd  of  the  more 
thoughtl'ul  pieces  in  the  poems  of  wit  and  humor. 
We  cannot  doubt  of  their  reception,  or  of  the  place 
which  Thomas  Hood  will  hereafter  occupy  in 
English  liierature. 


MR.    HINT     AND    HIS     MERCHANTS     MAGAZINK. 

The  commerri.il  publication  of  Freeman  Hunt, 
the  well  known  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  "  Mer- 
chants' Magazine  and  Commercial  Review,"  has 
justly  attrictcd  the  favorable  notice  not  only  of  the 
press,  but  of  the  leading  statesmen  and  commer- 
cial men  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  Maga- 
tine  is  quoted  as  an  authority  evervwherc  ;  in  the 
congress  of  the  I'nited  States,  and  in  the  Dritish 
parliament ;  by  the  French  government,  and  the 
Ucnnan  Zollverein  ;  in  law-books,  and  hy  judges 
on  the  bench  ;  in  the  rejrtirts  of  such  men  a* 
Macgregor  and  Porter  of  the  Drilish  Hoard  of 
Trade,  and  in  the  public  documents  of  Wclfflter 
while  secretary  of  state,  and  by  Mr.  Walker,  the 
present  secretiry  of  the  troa.sury.  Mr.  Hunt  is 
in  short  the  pioneer  in  "  Commercial  Literature," 
and  in  fact  the  author  of  that  phrase,  as  we  do  not 
recollect  having  hoard  it  before  it  was  uttered 
thniugh  the  pages  of  his  Magazine.  Having 
recently  purchasj-d  a  complete  set  of  that  work,  in 
thirteen  handsomely  bound  volumes,  we  take  occa- 
sion in  adding  them  to  our  library,  (and  no  editor's 
collection  is  complete  without  them,)  to  speak  our 
own  views  of  their  author  and  his  works. 

Tliep-  are  wime  individuals  whom  nature  has 
particularly  fitted  for  certain  situations,  and  it  is  a 
fivorite  idea  at  the  present  day,  that  each  man  has 
hi4  mission,  each  man  docs  something  for  the 
great  progress  of  the  race.  Some  are  found  to 
move  mon  directly  and  leaii  others  to  be  instru- 
ments in  their  hands;  many  to  act  together  in  the 
namij  pursuit,  and  others  still  to  chronicle  what  has 
hcnn  dune  rather  than  to  act  themselves.  We 
i'  '  "'  Uiint  by  a  fortunate  combination  of  cir- 
!i.-is  found  his  true  place  and  vocation. 
'1  II  ■  II'  .  :n  of  the  work  with  which  he  h.^ui  Iwen 
alone  idiMitified  was  original  with  himself,  and 
during  the  seven  yuan  of  ita  aucceaaful  proaecu- 
lioo,  it  haa  contiouod  to  preaenre  that  iniiividual 


character  that  marked  its  commencement.  The 
wants  of  the  business  community  of  some  work 
which  should  rcconl  the  results  of  their  previously 
almost  forgotten  labors,  to  furnish  conect  data  for 
future  operations  both  to  the  class  and  indnidual, 
have  been  fully  satisfied  in  this  work  ;  and  not  a 
page  of  the  past  eighty-one  monthly  issues  does 
not  contain  information  which  at  the  time  was  of 
the  highest  value  to  almost  every  man  in  the  com- 
munity, and  now,  if  p^e»er^•ed,  is  of  so  much 
inii>ortance  as  a  standard  record,  that  every  man 
must  refer  to  it  whose  business  operations  are 
enlarged  beyond  his  desk  or  counter.  We  know 
of  no  other  work  in  which  there  has  been  such  a 
progressive  accumulation — it  is  like  the  rule  of 
Permutation — the  operation  cannot  be  carried 
through,  one  is  only  able  to  examine  the  results. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  leant,  the  suc- 
cess of  this  valuable  publication  has  been  in  a 
great  degree  adequate  to  its  merits.  Wc  cer- 
tainly ho|)e  that  it  may  be  fully  so,  for  we  have 
been  repeatedly  attracted  by  the  earnestness  with 
which  Mr.  Hunt  has  carried  on  his  work  ;  he  must 
reganl  the  results  of  his  lalxjr  with  no  small  satis- 
faction, and  with  the  relleelion  of  the  liencfit  he 
has  been  to  the  community,  should  be  some  reward 
for  industry  directed  to  so  valuable  a  purjiose. 

The  thirteen  volumes,  now  nearly  fourteen 
completed,  cmlmdy  an  amount  of  information — a 
mass  of  facts  and  figures  on  the  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects legitimately  tailing  within  the  scope  of  a 
standard  eoiiiinereial  work,  that  could  scarcely  be 
collected  from  hundreds  of  volumes  and  documents, 
and  which  would,  wc  had  almost  said,  occupy  the 
lifetime  of  an  individual  to  collect  again. 

Everung  Mirror. 


The  Perils  of  F.lephast  Hunting. — Major 
Rogers  had  capital  sport  with  a  herd  of  these  ani- 
mals. His  four  guns  had  all  been  discharged, 
when  an  unseen  elephant  made  a  charge  at  him 
from  the  skirts  of  the  jungle.  There  was  no  help 
for  it  except  to  run,  and  for  one  hundred  yards  the 
major  kept  just  ahead,  feeling  at  every  step  the 
animal's  trunk  trying  to  insinuate  itself  round  his 
loins.  A  turn  round  a  tree  gave  him  a  niomcnla- 
ry  advantage,  which  he  m.ide  the  most  of  by 
springing  up  into  the  branches,  (he  was  as  nimble 
as  a  eat.  and  as  strong  as  a  lion.)  One  foot  high- 
er, and  he  would  have  been  out  of  the  elephanl'a 
reach  ;  but  before  he  had  time  to  draw  up  Ins  legs, 
the  elephant  had  got  him  firmly  clenched  in  the 
coils  of  his  proboscis.  Still  Rogers  pulled  agnin^t 
him,  thinking  it  iM'tter  to  have  his  leg  wrenched 
from  the  socket  than  to  fall  back  biHlily  into  the 
animal's  power.  The  struggle,  however,  did  not 
last  long ;  for,  to  the  delight  of  the  pursued  and 
the  chagrin  of  the  pursuer,  the  Wellington  boot 
that  the  former  wore  slipped  off,  extricated  the 
leg,  and  saved  the  life  of  poor  Rogers.  (He.ivtn 
save  us  from  such  a  luiot-jack!)  The  dilemma, 
however,  did  not  end  here;  for  the  elephant,  find- 
ing bims<-lf  baulked  of  his  prey,  after  destroying 
the  l«Mit,  took  up  his  quarters  lienealh  the  branch- 
es, and  kept  his  exjieclcd  victim  in  the  tree  for 
twenty-four  hours,  when  the  lapyal,  or  country 
[Histman,  hapjiening  to  pass  by,  Rogers  gave  him 
notice  of  his  |>oKition,  and  on  this  being  intimated 
to  the  nearest  village,  the  elephant  was  frightened 
aw.iy  by  tom-toms  and  veilings.  Had  this  oc- 
curred in  a  descried  part  of  the  |ungle,  poor  Rogers 
would  indubitably  have  liccn  starved  to  death  in  the 
tree. — Sporting  Magazine. 
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I  Icnnwn  and.  on  msny  accounu,  more  intereaUnf(. 


r,    1*11, 


WaliKili'  aclfiil 

.,-,,1      n,      ll„- 


111"  tlie  Rcj. 

II,  .rv.  antt 


•lib  uiiij  ctxiliiiua- 
llic  work  that  we 


From  ih«  Qmnmrir  JU<l^^m. 
\f,-nuiiri  of  thf   lirii-n  nf  K        '  ///.     By' 

lIiiHAiE  \VAi.pi>t.t:,  youiii;  >ir  Holicrt 

Wal|K>lf,  lv.irl  c.f  OrlorJ.      .Ni>«  lir-<l    piibli^li.-.l , 

from  il ri«ii.al  MSS.     K<liti'J  with  Noii-.i  l>y 

Sir   Denis    I."    M;irrliaiit,    Hurt.     \   voU.    Hv". 

Lomloii,  IHC). 

Thksk  Mi'im.im  nf  iht!  fimt  ten  ycani  of  0< 
111.,  will  luUI  rcrtiiinly  iml  more,  and  wo  ' 
less,  1(1  the  rcpiiialiiin  nf  Honice  VValpolo  nr  i.. 
Knu'liili  hisliirv  tlian  ihnnc  of  tli<!  laM  \en  ycxn  nf 
Cciiruo  11.  'I'lii'V  have  the  sani"'  ocrasional  merit 
and  ilic  aamo  c^nt-ral  and  |>ervadin(i  faults.  'I'hry 
contain  inaiiv  tracet  of  liis  pfniliar  wit,  and  frr- 
(ini-nt  tiiuclii'n  of  liis  (jriiiiiiir  stvU- — »  f«w,  and  bni 
a  f«w,  ni'W  fart.t  and  lights  sriiltrred  thron|;h  :i 
ynry  intricate  miuw  of  (Mditieal  intriciies — with  an 
ovor-halunrina  proportion  of  prejndice,  partiality. 
misrepreiMMitation.  and  inconaislency — trivial  and 
variable,  hut  always  mnrorous,  resentments— and 
a  Reneral  and  e<iiistitulional  proclivity  to  slander 
and  calumny.  These,  indeed,  may  lie  said  to  tie 
the  essential  characteristics  of  his  admired  letters  : 
hut  the  gos-nip  and  scandal,  which  in  a  familiar 
letter  are  not    merely   tolerated,  but,  as    it  were, 

expeelcd     and    welcomed,    are    crievoiis     ofTences     __  ^ _ 

auainsi  u'oml  taste  as  well  as  ^ood  faith  when  it  isi  po^^'aniso  out  of  no  less  than  firt  sinecure 
ipled  to  array  them  in  the  (rravo  and  responai- 


for  the 
r  which 
■A  coin- 
'1  hero 
h 


some  rriii 
.  of  our  opi 
ure  hImiuI  to  cxaiiiiiK'. 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  Walpolo't  wit,  rmri- 
ous  and  abundant  as  it  was,  had  always  an  ill-n»- 
tured,  selfish,   and   cynical  tuni  ;  and  under   any 

■  iiii-fs  we  mi^ht  have  in ■'   '!ial    Me- 

II  his  pen  would  havf  !  by  lb* 

I,-   •■.,.,..ii|(.   for    scain; '.:i'"    ««ino 

^ily  to  satire  which  are  thfl 
letters;  but  it  required  addi- 
tional anil  decjM'r  intlucnces  to  chain  this  lively  and 
mercurial  spirit  to  the  daily  laUir  of  a  chronicler, 
and  to  evolve  a  disregard  of  uuth,  a  perversity  of 
judgment,  and  a  rancour  of  feeling  so  intense,  so 
gloomy,  and  wo  must  add  so  dull,  as  these  Me- 
moirs exhibit.  These  influences  were  principally 
two — one  pecuniary  and  accidental,  and  the  other 
physical    and   constitutional.     WaliMile's   sole  in- 


I 


attenii  . 

hie  character  of  history.  Many,  otherwise  tolera 
hly  strict  moralists,  will  not  scruple  to  enliven  a 
conversation  or  a  correspondence  with  circunislan- 
cos  which  the  loosest  conscience  would  not  venture 
to  repeat  in  judicial  evidence.  So  it  is  that  al- 
though many,  most  indeed,  of  the  objectionable 
topics  of  his  two  sets  of  Memoirs,  had  been  already 
prixlnced  in  his"  l,etters,"  "  Keminiscences,"  and 
"  Walpoliana,"  they  have  not  there  created  the 
s.tme  disijiist  or  indignation,  and,  we  will  add, 
tedium  and  nausea,  which  they  do  in  their  inspi.s- 
sati'd  form  :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Wal-  j 
jiole's  literary  as  well  as  moral  character  would 
have  stood  higher  if  these  more  solemn  chronicles 
of  libel  and  malignity  had  never  been  published. 

We  considered  it  our  duty  to  trace,  in  our 
account  of  the  fimt  sen  of  memoirs,  the  real  motive 
of  Walpole's  personal  animosity  to  the  leading 
political  mnn  of  the  period  ;  and  again  in  our  recent 
review  of  the  second  livraiscm  of  the  "  Letters  to 
Mann,"  the  same  task  was  forced  upon  us  by  the 
•trango  blunder  nf  the  editor  of  that  publication, 
who  was  so  blinil  or  so  indiscreet  as  to  seem  to 
question  the  justice  of  our  opinion,  oven  while  he 
or  she*  reproduced  the  very  documents  under 
Wilpole's  own  hand  which  established  the  proof 
of  corrupt  jobbing  and  mercenary  slaniler  against 
him  even  litoro  flagrantly  than  we  had  originally 
stated  it. 

If  the  peculiar  temper  and  personal  bias  of  the 
w  titer  were  important  ingredients  in  our  considera- 
tion of  the  earlier  Memoirs,  they  are  much  more 
so  in  the  present  work,  which  comes  closer  to  our 
vmn  time,  and  deals  with  persons  and  events  better 

♦  It  scorns  In  lip  ircnemlly  unilorstooi)  ihst  the  "  Ad 
Tcrtisrnicnt"  wc  iillinip  to  wn^  nnt  in  fact  written  by  the 
KilUor,  lull  sunphiMl  to  him  t>y  Miss  Berry,  whose  ninia- 
blo  pnrtinliiv  (if  tfi-  inpor  wi«  inileod  hers)  must  have 
•bscureil  «■''  Mciry  or  her  jiulETinenl  as  lo  the 

mat  ani  in  1  .nf  the  ease.    The  writer  (who- 

ever that  \v..  .,  r  dill  not  otiservo  thai  the  facts 
which  Wnlpole  hunself  confessed  for  a  narrow  and  tem- 
porary ohji-cl,  were  the  irrefrsgshle  evidence  for  the 
[aririT  ami  int>r"  |iermanent  purpose  to  which  we  have 
applii  li  i!i  11  will  u  force  that  we  venture  lo  assert  defies 
rational  coiitnui 


-■cure  places 
or  shares  of  places  conferred  on  him  by  Sir  Uobcrt 


— amounting,  he  admits,  when  he  first  received 
them,  to  alwut  30(H)/.  a  year.  They  afterward* 
more  than  doubled  in  value  ;  but  we  at  present 
take  WaliKile's  own  earliest  estimate.  Of  this  sum 
nearly  one  half  was  derived  from  a  rider,  as  it  was 
called,  of  HOOl.  on  the  patent  oflice  of  Collector 
of  the  Customs,  of  which  his  elder  brother  FJward 
was  the  patentee,  receiving  only  almut  400/.  a  year 
of  the  present  profits,  but  having  the  reversion  of 
the  whole  1800/.  if  he  should  survive  Horace.  It 
would  Im-  useless  to  our  present  purpose  to  inquire 
why  Sir  Robert  made  tiiis  distribution  of  the  in- 
come of  the  oflice  ;  but  the  result  was  that  Hor- 
ace was  thereby  placed,  as  he  himstlf  tells  us,  in 
the  "  precarious  and  very  unplea-sant  poeition  of 
having  so  large  a  proportion  of  his  income  deiicnd- 
eiit  on  the  life  of  a  brother  ten  years  older  than 
himself.  But  there  was  also  another  more  power- 
ful though  leas  prominent  interest  of  the  same 
nature  constantly  at  work.  Walpole,  besides  this 
precarious  sinecure  of  HOO/.  a  year,  had  another 
oflice  which  grew  up,  under  a  cloak  of  almost 
menial  humility,  to  an  enormous  income.  He  was 
Usher  of  the  fjeheiiuer — 

"  and  the  duties  of  my  oflice  are  to  shut  the  gat«9s 
nf  the  Kxchequer,  and  to  furnish  p-ajicr,  pens,  ink, 
wax,  pencils,  laiic,  penknives,  scissors,  parchment, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  articles,  to  the  Treas- 
ury, ExchiviHcr,  &.C."— Appendix  to  Letters  lo 
^fann,  184.|,  vol.  iv.,  p.  330. 
This  oflice  was  perfonncd  by  deputy,  and  prodnced 
a  clear  profit,  as  staled  in  1780  by  the  commission- 
ers of  accounts,  of  4200/.— thoni:b  Walpole  him- 
self had  made  a  return  of  only  It^'""     '   "  was 

to  defend   this  erroneous  reliirn  of  i  -nts 

ihat  he  drew  up  the  statement  wh ^    .1  lo 

elucidations   of    his   literary   charactej  which   its 
author  never  thought  of. 

WaljKile  says  these  profits  were  mado  on  the 
articles  supplied  by  him,  and  that  the  time  of  pay- 
ment of  his  bills'  and  of  course  some  prsTioas 
inspection  of  thcra 

"  depends  on  the  good  will   and  pleasure  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  yet,  though  a 
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mert  trainman  in  that  rcspoct,  I  briievo  no  man 
will  CT<T  arcuw  me  of  having  paid  nmrt  to  any 
•ret  lord  of  ihc  iri-asury." — <A.  331. 
Wo  not  only  ai'i-usM',  but  (sliall  convict  him,  on  his 
own  evidence,  of  havini;  paid  ob»r<iiiiou»  court  to 
•»»Tv  fip«t  lonl  in  wirecwiion  ;  ho  wa»  in  a  con- 
>         '  ■       .•  on  what  he  \wv.\- 

"I  will  and  pleas- 
urr,  il>out  the  examina- 

tion cdiints,   wbirh,   it 

•ppou..- ...i.ii  M.^  n.,..-| w.  .1.'.'  with  his  deputy 

{Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  381,)  were  s.)melimes  chargea- 
ble with  pross  abuse,  and  always  liable  to  question. 
Such  prec.nriousness  and  annoyances  attached  to 
M  large  a  portion  of  his  income  would  have  been  a 
source  of  reasonable  nne.i8iness  to  any  man,  and 
would  have  justified  efforts  to  obtain  a  more  secure 
poaition.  The  attempts  he  made  we  do  not  blame 
in  themsi'lves  ;  but  we  blame,  with  some  mixture 
of  pity,  the  species  of  monomania  under  which 
Wilpole,  while  pursuing  this  natural,  but  certainly 
interested  object,  was  eternally  protesting  that 
"  disinterestedness  was  the  passion  of  his  life" — 
that  lie  de«pis<>d  place  and  profit,  and  that  it  was 
hilt  pride  aud  plory  to  soar  above  all  such  selfish 
influences.  We  are  satisfied  that  Walpole's  anx- 
iety about  his  oflices,  combining  with  the  constitu- 
tional pecutiirities  of  his  temper,  became  the 
frimnm  m/thile  of  all  his  misanthropical  feelings, 
knd  led  him  especially  to  calumniate  by  every  indi- 
rect means,  under  every  false  pr«?tcncc,  but  with 
inveterate  and  indefatigable  malignity,  everybody 
whom  he  knew  or  fancied  to  have  interfered  with 
his  incessant  endeavors  ta  place  his  income  on  a 
more  permanent  footing.  This  was  clearly  the 
first  and  chief  motive  of  both  sets  of  Memoirs  ; 
and  we  have  little  doubt  that  if  the  whole  truth 
,  could  be  dis<-overed,  we  should  find  that  all  his 
iinimosities  were,  in  some  way  or  other,  connected 
with  this  great  pecuniary  stake,  or  perhaps  now 
and  then  with  some  collateral  interesta  of  the  same 
kind.  Nothing  but  aome  such  all-pcr*'ading  infat- 
uation rniild  have  blinded  the  keen  sight  and 
blunv  '   taste  of  such  a  man  to  the  mass 

of  ill  . .  contradiction,  and,  in   fact,  non- 

sense »liirh  Ins  Memoirs  present,  and  which  on 
any  other  hypothesis  must  we  suppose  appear  to 
every  observant  reader,  as  it  does  to  us,  quite  inex- 
plicable ;  but  we  may  say  as  Pope  did  of  another 
noble  and   eccentric  wit — the  Duke  of  Wharton — 

"  This  clue  once  found,  unravels  all  the  rest ; 
I'he  prospeot  clears,  and  Walpote  stands  cunfest." 

If  it  be  said  that  his  animomty  against  the  public 
men  of  his  long  day  is  too  universal  to  be  attributed 
to  a  single  motive,  it  may  be  answered  that  in  the 
corrupt  and  factious  times  of  which  ho  wrote  there 
were  so  many  chances  of  administration  that — fol- 
lowing up,  as  W'  '  "  '  '  '  ■  ■>•, 
this  the  first  au'l  !•• 

life — ihnr(>  was   |.. mi,'-'    .ii.n-i'  i    ..i    imiu^iry 

from  whom  he  flid  not  rrrceivc  the  affront  of  a  refu- 
sal. How  many  alli'i-Mi^  .,('  il.^^  ^..n  (,,.  may  have 
mwie  we  know  not—  i  half  a 

lioien  ;  but  it  is  by  m' ;  .ve  been 

able  to  trace  so  many.  Such  mtngues,  especially 
when  they  fail,  and  still  more  when  the  offended 
postulant  ti\Vr%  rr-fnge  in  patriolmm,  are  generally 
carrjfnllv  c<m»-'<ili><(  hv  tMitli  parties — by  the  jobber 
for  h:  :  the  minister  from  motives  of 

per*.  il  duty,  or  political   expedi- 

onev  '1  ^1-  'in'M-rt  Walpole  is  said,  we  think 
by  tiori'-c  hiiiuv^lf,  to  have  declared  that  no  ono 


but  a  minister  could  fully  know  the  turpitude  of 
the  human  heart ;  and  accordingly,  except  in  a  few 
rare  cases  of  persons  blinded  by  |>ers<inal  vanity  or 
resentment,  we  have  h:ul  scanty  reveliiiiims  of  this 
sort — and  we  should  never  have  knoun  anything 
of  the  secret  motives  of  Walpole's  malignity  but 
for  that  apology  for  his  conduct  which,  with 
entirely  other  objects  and  a  very  dilTerent  aim,  he 
drew  up  in  17K2,  and  which  Mr.  Berry,  not,  wa 
are  satisfied,  seeing  their  real  meaning  or  full 
extent,  had  the  indiscretion — for  historical  Iruth  a 
fortunate!  indiscretion — to  publish  in  the  great 
quarto  edition  of  Walpole's  works,  and  which 
xoiniliody  had,  as  wc  have  said,  the  still  greater 
blindnes.s  of  republishing,  the  other  day,  as  if, 
instead  of  being  the  piire  dr  ronririion,  il  had  been 
an  honorable  cxcus<!.  In  that  pa|M>r  we  found  the 
account  of  his  strange  manosuvres  with  Mr.  Pel- 
ham,  and  were  thence  led  to  the  details  of  hia 
enormous  bineciirc  income,  and  the  influence  which 
his  expectations  and  bis  disappointments  with 
respect  to  them  had  on  bis  conduct  and  on  his  wri- 
tings. In  the  miMnoirs  now  iM'foro  us  this  influ- 
ence appears  in  additional  and  growing  force,  and 
indeed  so  mingles  itself  with  every  page  that  not 
only  are  wc  bound  for  the  sake  of  historical  truth 
to  expose  it,  but  we  really  do  not  think  we  could 
give  a  better  general  idea  of  the  work  than  by  fol- 
lowing this  clue.  But  in  order  to  present  a  full 
view  of  the  c.-ise,  we  must  mention  (very  shortly) 
his  first  attempts  wilh  Mr.  Pelham  and  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  which  were  more  fully  detailed  in 
our  article  on  the  first  Memoirs. 

In  1751,  at  the  outset  of  Horace  Walpole's  polit- 
ical life,  his  first  thought  was  to  procure  the  ad- 
dition of  bis  own  life  to  that  of  his  brnihcr  in  the 
customs'  place ;  and  he  reckoned  confidently  on 
the  Pelhams — old  friends  of  his  father  who  were 
then  in  power,  and  of  whom  he  himself  was  a 
zealous  supporter — to  make  this  change.  The 
ministers,  though  willing  to  oblige  him,  were 
either  reluctant  or  afraid  to  grant  an  additional  life 
in  so  great  a  place ;  but  they  offered  to  sulislitute 
Horace  for  I'Vlward,  if  the  latter  would  consent. 
This  Horace  protests  A' most  indicnanlly  rejected; 
and  it  may  be  true,  for  he  knew  very  well  that 
Edward  was  not  of  a  disposiiion  to  sacrifice  gratui- 
tously his  present  third  of  the  place  and  the  whole 
reversion. 

Immediately  on  the  failure  of  this  negotiation, 
Horace,  who  had  been  up  to  that  moment  the  ob- 
sequious servant  of  the  Pelham  ministry,  turned 
short  round — and  commenced  those  false  and 
scandalous  memoirs  of  the  Lvsttcn  years  of  Ceorge 
II. — in  which,  while  not  merely  concealing,  but 
directly  dlBclaiming,  any  personal  motive,  and  as- 
suming 

"  a  patriot's  all-atoning  name," 

he  libels,  with  the  most  inveterate  rancour,  every- 
body whom  we  know,  and  many  others  whom  we 
believe,  to  have  had  a  share  in  his  disappoint- 
ment. 

On  Mr.  Pelham's  death  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
became  minister,  and  we  find  ibat  in  HS.')  there 
was  some  kind  of  ncgotialion  through  Mr.  Fox  for 
obtaining  from  the  duke  a  grant  of  the  customs' 
place  for  II.  Walpole's  life  :  that  loo  failed — re- 
jected, says  Wiilp<de,  "  because  he  wouhl  accept 
no  favor  from  that  duke," — which  is  certainly  un- 
true ;  for  we  find  that  when  Newcastle,  alter  a 
short  interregnum,  again  returned  to  the  treasury 
in  1756,  Walpole  made  two  attempts,  both  rery 
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corrupt,  to  will  thin  place  in  tlin  ilnke  or  his  nomi- 
nee.* Thin  also  fiiiU  ;  and  ynt  Wal|><>|ii  has  the 
— may  wo  not  say — pfTroiitery  I"  drrlirf  in  his 
first  Miiinoire  that  "  the  Duko  nl   ^  ■  iinriT 

gnvp  liim  tho must diflanl  caused  .  action." 

(ii.,  335.) 

HiTR  open  the  now  memoirs,  of  which,  as  wn 
havr  iiaiil,  the  most  r.         '    '  '       '  lies  ttill 

bo  best  ilcvclopcd  hv  i  Wal- 

polo's  stntcmeiit  of  ili.    ii>,  r,  ••;  .mih  >   men  by 

what  wo  know  or  have  ^ood  reason  to  suspect  of 
his  own. 

Thn  most  prnmincnt  fi-aturo  that  strikes  ns  at 
thn  oiilsvt,  ami  all  through  the  work,  is  the  lar|;e 
and  very  iinfavorahio  sham  of  Walpolc's  notice 
en;rro»!M'd  by  Lord  Hute.  From  the  first  pages  of 
thi'  firnt  volume,  to  the  very  ejosinj;  lines  nf  the 
last,  Lord  Bute  is  the  object  of  the  most  indefati- 
gable malo»oleneo.  Kverybody  is  ill-treated  ;  moat 
others,  however,  arc  dealt  with  as  their  names 
happen  to  occur  in  the  course  of  the  narrative ; 
bnt  I/ird  Hute,  under  the  invidious  title  nf  "  T/ir 
f'arorilr,"  and  with  all  the  odious  imputations  and 
insinu'itions  attached  to  that  name,  is  introduced  on 
every  occasion — those  even  in  which  he  could  by 
no  possibility  have  had  any  concern — ami  with,  in 
a  majority  of  instances,  the  most  flaijrant  fil.sehood. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  expected  some- 
thini;  of  this  kind,  hut  our  worst  ox|icctations  are 
exceeded.  In  our  review  of  the  last  collection  of 
the  Iictters  to  Mann,  we  extracted  two  passages 
from  Walpolc's  autobiocrapliicai  "iVo^c.t,"  one 
dated  I8th  August,  1700,  slatinif  that  ho  then 
"  t>ei;an  the  Memoirs  of  the  Ueipn  of  George  III.," 
which,  we  added,  were  about  to  be  published ;  the 
second,  we  said,  "  looked  trivial,  but  might  turn 
out  to  be  important,"  viz.: — 

"  1701— IGih  July,  wrote  the  "Garland,"  a 
poem  on  the  king,  and  sent  it  to  Lady  Hute,  but 
not  in  my  own  hand,  nor  with  my  name  ;  nor 
did  ever  own  it." — Lttlers  to  Mann,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
349. 
and  then  we  went  on  to  sav, — 

"  We  know  nothing  of  this  piece,  and  should  be 
plad  if  it  were  recovered.  If,  as  may  bo  presumed. 
It  was  a  panegyric,  it  would  afford  a  curious  con- 
trast with  Walpolc's  subsequent  rancour  against 
(icorge  III.  and  liord  Hute.  We  really  have  a 
curiosity  to  compare  the  Memoirs  of  (leorge  III.  in 
1700  [of  which  we  then  knew  no  more  than  the 
name]  with  the  '  Ciarland'of  1761." — Quart.  Ra\, 
»oI.  Ixxiv.,  p.  415. 

We   have   not  been  yet  able  to  discover   the 

Garland  :" — being,  as  Walpolo  tolls  us,  anony- 
mous, the  copy  sent  to  I«ady  Bute  was  probably 
lost  or  destroyed  with  the  mass  of  fulsome  trash 
with  which  no  doubt  flatterers  of  less  note,  but  not 
meaner  or  greedier  than  Walpolo,  overwhelmed 
th«  "  Favorite."  But  as  Walp(de  took  the  trouble 
of  recording  the  composition,  we  dare  sav  he  also 
took  care  to  preserve  the  original,  which  is  proba- 
bly amongst  his  papers.  Walpule,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, stales  that  he  had  sent  it  anont/mounly, 
meaning  to  imply  that  his  flattery,  since  it  was 
anonymous,  must  have  been  disinterested — a  gro.ss 
non  Ki/uitur — for  the  temporary  veil  might  be  lifted 
whenever  any  merit  was  to  be  claimed.  It  was 
probably  like  all  Walpolc's  rhymes,  so  bad  as  to 
be  wholly  disregarded,  and  was  therefore  "  no-rr 
owned;"  if  it  should  1m3  brought  to  light,  wo  have 

*  See  Walpole's  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3««  ;  and  UuartcrW 
Review,  vol.  xirii.,  p.  199. 


little  doubt  that  it  will  corroborate  all  our  luspi- 
einns. 

But  we  hare  cTidenee  enough  of  Walpole'a 
time-serving  duplicity,  without  the  actual  verse*. 
They  were  written,  the  "A'i/m"  say,  on  the  16/A 
July,  1701.  On  the  Sth  Jufy,  the  kmg  declared 
in  council  his  intention  to  marrv  ;  it  is  clear  then 
that  the  ■' Garland"  transmili'  '  '  '  ''  was 
a  congratulatory  poem  on  lb.  ige, 

written,  wc  sen  with  all  a  iniiruir  i  im-ic,  and 
with,    we    dare    say,    all    a    courtier's    adulation. 

But  in  the  Mrmoirs  we  f""'   ■'•■-'-•-  ''■•  • '-■'-  .■ 

sneering    and    sarcastic 
marriage,  in  which  it  is  :    , 

of  a  "junto" — thn  Princess  Dowager  and  Lord 
Hute — to  perpetuate  their  power  over  the  king  ; — 
and  this  "junto,"  being  alarmed  at  some  symp- 
toms of  the  king's  aversion  to  the  match  thus 
forced  upon  him,  employ  a  tool  to  watch  and  in- 
terrupt his  majesty's  conversations  ;  and  who  do 
our  readers  think  this  tool  was?  No  other  than 
I^tlt/  Ihitr — I>ady  Bute,  the  very  pcrs<m  whom 
Waipolo  had  chosen  as  the  most  drr  -  -  -|  ac- 
ceptable channel  of  his  poetical  coii  <  on 
an  auspicious  union  which  ho  so  j ,.  r  de- 
scribes as  the  dark  intrigue  of  an  unprincipled 
junto.  Ifa  "junto"  be  unprincipled,  what  i>hall 
we  say  of  him  who  applauds  its  intrigues!  If  a 
"  favorite"  bo  so  odious,  what  shall  we  say  of 
<mn  who  descends  to  court  him  by  such  skulking 
flaltery  as  we  have  seen  ;  and,  still  more  monstrous, 
boasis  not  only  of  his  general  higb-mindedneas  to- 
wards all  ministers,  but  that  he  "  had  never 
bowed  to  the  plenitude  of  Ix)rd  Bute's  power'" 
(Mrm.  ii.,  5.)  It  is  true;  he  had  not  bourtd—ht 
had  crawled. 

At  length,  however,  we  arrive  at  the  explanation 
of  all  this  virulent  animosity.  Wo  know  from 
Walpole  himself,  (Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  370,)  that 
very  soon  after  the  king's  accession  he  attempted 
some  rnjolrriis  of  his  majesty  and  Ixird  Bute  on 
"  their  love  and  patronage  of  the  arts,  and  their 
countenance  of  genius  ;"  while  in  the  Memoirs, 
under  the  same  date,  he  sneers  at  the  would-be 
"Au!fu.ilus,"  who  stupidly  falls  asleep  over  the 
objects  of  art  put  befon-  him  by  an  ignorant,  taste- 
less, and  illiterate  "Miricnas."  (vol.  i.,  p.  18.) 

lict  us  now  look  for  some  explanation  of  this 
duplicity — this  fulsome  flattery  exchanged  for  vir- 
ulent abuse.  Having  no  information  but  the 
scanty  traces  which  Walpole  inadvertently  sup- 
plies, we  cannot  say  whether,  on  I^ird  Bute's  ac- 
cession as  first  lord  of  the  tre.isury.  W.i!i  .!,■  made 
any  overtures  to  him  to  obtain   an  :r  of 

his  oflices  ;  but  wo  do  know  tliat  \'.  j-iin 

addressed  an  adulatory  letter  to  I<ord  Uuic  un  hia 
m.ajesty's  and  his  lordship's  patronage  of  the  arts, 
quite   inconsistent  with  the  Ci  i  ■  '>us  tone 

of  the  Memoirs   ( UWi.i,  ii..  we  find 

soon  after  a  short  dry  note.  (»  ply 

a  previous  correspondence  on  *  -'st- 

ing Ijord  Bute  to  order  •'■  flice 

hills,  which  had  been,  ii  lbs 

delayed.      We   shall   sec  ■    .^jole 

attributed  this  delay  to  Fox's  enmity.  It  ts,  how- 
ever, clear  fmm  the  style  pf  his  note,  that  there 
was  a  coolness  with  Ix)rd  Bute  also  on  this  point ; 
but  be  that  as  it  may — Lord  Bute,  just  before  he 
resigned  the  treasury,  committed  an  offence  which 
Walpole  never  forgot  nor  forgave. 

"  The  place  in   the  n  '  ....      ^^ 

brother  [Sir  Fxlward,)  b  of 

which  bad  been  be<iucaUivu  hi  uiu  l>j  ui)  latiMr 
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for  my  brother's  life,  was  ilso  granted  in  reversion 
to  Jenkinsuii.*  I  was,  I  confeas,  mv  '■  •  ■  ■■  '.vrf  at 
this  ):rani,  »nit  look  i><-r:u>ii>ii  vC /•  >     ill- 

huntor  Oi'mu^t  r'     /"i!    ■/.'  .  «  ho  tin  i  inc 

from  l\  .:;  thr  conlinuanct  of 

thai yi.i  my  brolltcr's  death." 

— Mrrn.  I.  'JOj. 

]Io  then  alTccts  lo  caro  little  about  it,  and  re- 
peats a  story,  the  falsehood  of  which  he  elsewhere 
reveals,  of  Ins  haviii);  twice  refused  ;  and  then  adds 
that  he  was  on  terms  of  "  preat  civility"  with 
Lord  Uule,  and  that  hb  resentment  towards  him 
"  kept  no  dco|>  root."  Alas  !  we  have  evidence 
that  it  raiiklod  through  the  whole  of  Walpole's 
lung  lifts,      lie  proceeds  : 

"  And  1  can  with  the  utmost  truth  say  that  as  I 
alWrwards,  though  never  connected  with  him,  was 
on  many  occasions  friendly  lo  that  /^rcal  farorilr, 
so  no  word  in  these  .Memoirs  to  his  prejudice  has 
been  dictated  by  a  vindictive  spirit." — lA.  206. 
And  then,  to  show  the  absence  of  all  vindictive 
spirit,  he  proceeds  in  the  i^ry  same  page  to  expa- 
tiate on  the  "  infinite  til  he  had  occasioned  to  his 
country  ;"  "  the  mranness  of  his  ability,  and  the 
poomtu  of  his  spirit,  which  place  himkloicmrnt- 
maU ;"  and  concludes  with  saying  that  this  "  pu- 
tiUanimous  favorite  purchased  "  ascandalous  peace. 
(/ii.  S67.)  Is  this  not  insanity  !  Could  any  man 
id  his  sober  senses  persuade  himself  that  "  his  rc- 
•entment  kept  no  deep  root"  when  he  in  the  very 
•aroe  page  recorded  this  gross  abuse  and  these  un- 
founded libels  on  the  man  with  whom  he  was  liv- 
ing on  civil,  and  even  friendly  terms?  Uut  it  was 
not  in  the  first  burst  of  his  monomaniacal  fury 
merely  that  he  recorded  this  bitter  imputation — he 
did  so  lo  the  very  last — and  during  the  whole  four 
volumes  insist.s  and  persists  that  tlic  retirement  of 
Lord  Bute  in  1TU3  was  "pretended ;"  that  he  still 
continued  the  favorite — a  character  in  that  case  the 
more  odious,  because  it  would  have  been  really 
criminal;  that  he  governed  ihe  kin;;  in  private  in 
oppofition  to  his  constitutional  advisers,  and  was 
the  real  cause  of  everything  that  Walpole,  in  his 
insane  spirit  of  faction,  chooses  to  think  a  misfor- 
tune or  a  crime.  We  care  noihing  about  Ijord 
Hute,  any  innrc  than  we  do  about  I/ord  Chat- 
ham or  Lord  Orfurd — in  truth  much  less — but 
we  cam  a  great  deal  almut  truth  and  justice, 
and  we  will  not,  as  far  as  our  exposure  may  reach, 
permit  the  mean  and  dirty  spite  of  a  disappointed 
jobber  to  sully  the  fountains  of  history. 

Hut  after  we  had  labored  with  indignation 
through  these  accumulated  and  protracted  false- 
hoods— now  known  and  admitted  by  every  candid 
and  well' informed  pcrwjn  to  be  so — of  the  post- 
nffirial,  unconslilulional,  and  criminal  influence  of 
Lord  llute — the  mainspring  and  chief  topic  of 
thcs<>  memoirs — we  were  astonished  to  find  in  the 
last  volume  a  note  of  Walpole's,  in  which  he  ovtr- 
llirows  by  a  stroke  of  his  own  pen  the  whole  edi- 
fice he  had  been  so  many  years  building,  and  leads 
us  to  the  very  just  but  hire  surpiisiiig  conclusion 
that  there  is  not  a  syllable  of  truth  in  all  that  he 
has  said  on  the  chief  and  predominant  topic  of  his 
four  volumes. 

In  the  year  1T70  Mr.  Burke  published  his 
"Thouclit-  on  the  Present  Discontents  ;"  of  the 
great  m<!rit  of  u Inch  we  know  (except  the  pam- 
phlet ilsclt')  no  greater  priMif  than  Wal(>ole's  long, 
peevish,  and  inronnislent  criticism  of  it.  Its 
nulls  in  Waljxde's  eyes  were  manifold;  it  took, 
in  spite  of  Burke's  party  feelings,  a  higher  view 
■Privau  Sscretarj  to  Lord  Bute.—  H'alpole. 


of  political  duties  than  Wal|>oIe  could  understand, 
and  spoke  generous  sentiments  which  he  never 
could  fi'i-l — but  his  chief  objections  are  two^first 
it  was  "calculated  for  no  one  end"  but  to  exalt 
Lord  Uockiiigham,  and  l^ord  Hockingham  wasllrtit 
minister  ulirn  Walpole  was,  us  we  shall  sue,  not 
otTered  political  place,  and  toas  refused  a  job  ; — but 
secondly — 

"  The  most  absurd  part  of  all  was  Burke's  dis- 
charging Lord  Bute  of  all  present  influence  [1770J 
— a  fact  not  only  improlMr,  but  it  was  extremely 
vnwisc  in  a  pulilieal  light,  fur  the  book  thus 
ninorrd from  Ihe  people's  attention  an  odtous  and 
ostensible  flijirt." — iv.  133. 

.\nd  after  thus  nilmilting  that  I.,ord  Bute's  con- 
tinued and  secret  influence  was  only  a  probability, 
(and  the  reasons  with  which  he  supports  tins  prob- 
ability are  absolute  nonsense,)  and  confessing  that 
the  real  object  was  to  keep  up  an  odious  and  os- 
tensible imputation  before  the  eyes  of  the  people — 
after,  we  say,  theso  admissions,  he  goes  on  treat- 
ing with  the  most  solemn  malignity  Ixird  Bute 
(who  during  a  great  part  of  the  interval  had  been 
residing  abroad,  and  had  no  more  concern  with  the 
administration  at  home  than  with  the  court  of 
Versailles)  as  the  still  predominant  "  favorite," 
and  actual  dis|>enscr  of  all  favors  and  adviser  of  all 
measures  ; — but  then  comes  the  note,  to  which  wo 
have  alluded,  and  which,  to  use  a  homely  meta- 
phor, kicks  doicn  the  pail  he  had  been  so  long  and 
assiduously  filling : — 

"  I  have  changed  my  opinion,  I  confess,  various 
times,  on  the  subject  of  Lord  Bute's  favor  with 
the  king." 

Of  which  various  changes  of  opinion,  be  it  ob- 
served, these  veracious  memoirs  allurd  no  trace  ; 
all  is  one  black  assumption  of  a  despotic  and  dis- 
gracefuiyofori/ijm — though  he  goes  on  further  to 
confess 

"  that  even  before  his  accession  the  king  was  weary 
both  of  his  mother  and  her  favorite,  and  wanted  to, 
.ind  (//(/,  shake  off  much  of  that  influence.  After 
Lord  Bute's  resignation  his  credit  declinrd  still 
more.''  And  then,  in  a  rumbling,  contradictory, 
and  almost  unintelligible  style,  he  procuetis  to 
state  other  pros  and  cons,  ccmcluding — if,  indeed, 
anything  that  he  ever  produced  in  the  way  of 
re^isonini;  can  be  called  a  conclusion — with  an  ac- 
quittal of  L>rd  Bute  and  the  substitution  of 
another  "  odious  and  ostensible  victim" — Mr. 
Jeiikinson — 

"  If  I  have  accounted  rightly  for  so  great  a 
mystciy,  as  wheiher  Lord  Bute  had  an  ascendant 
or  not  from  the  time  of  his  ceasing  to  lie  openly 
prime  minister — Imenning  that  his  final  opinion 
was  that  no  such  influence  existed] — I  might  lie 
asked,  who  tlim  had  real  influence  with  the  king 
— for  his  subsequent  minislem  indubitably  had  not' 
— I  should  answer  readily,  Jenkiiison." — iv.  13-1. 
Jenkinaon' — Oh  yes!  Mr.  Jcnkinson  had  obtained 
"  the  rer<rsion  of  the  place  in  the  customs,  thus  ej- 
ctuding  me  from  Ihe  pofsiliilily  of  the  continuance 
if  that  place  lo  mysilf.''  And  Mr.  Jenkiiison 
therefore  was  to  replace  I»rd  Bute  as  a  scarecrow 
of  faction.  But  when,  at  length,  after  so  much  de- 
liberation and  so  many  fluctuations  of  opinion, 
Waljiole  professes  lo  have  arrived  at  this  conclu- 
sion, (which  we  all  know  aliunde  to  be  the  true 
one,)  that  liord  Bute's  interference  ami  influence 
ceased  bona  fidr  on  his  public  resignation,  does  he 
make  any  amends  or  endeavor  in  any  oilier  way  than 
by  this  confused  and  ambiguous  note  of  1770  to 
retract  hi*  error  t     Not  at  all ; — he  suU  persists  in 
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|tratifyin((  his  posthumnui  renf^euioe  for  hia  own 
ffriovBiicc  by  beqiD'alhintr  ti)  pontnrity  s  »ene»  of 
imiHitHtions  af^ainnt  I.<ir<l  Miitii  niul  thu  kiiif^,  wtiirli 
he  knew,  even  b«r<irt'  ho  had  wrillon  one  hne  uf 
them,  to  hn  false  ;  for,  to  crown  all  this,  it  aoems 
quite  certain  that  Walpolo  never  frtim  the  first  mo- 
ment believed  in  this  pnUendrd  influence,  as — in 
addition  lo  the  hint  above  i|iioted  that  "  the  kin|;, 
even  before  his  aeoestion,  was  weary  of  iho  '  fa- 
vorite '  " — we  find  Horaec,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
reign,  and  before  he  had  thoii);ht  of  the  "  Me- 
moirs," writini;  on  the  2Hth  February,  1703,  to  Mr. 
Conway,  whom  he  neither  would  nor  could  de- 
ceive ■ — 

"  Indeed  I  think  Mr.  Fox's  power  so  well  es- 
tablished that  I^ird  Bute  would  find  it  mure  diflleiilt 
to  remove  him  than  ho  did  his  pri'<leee«.Hiir«,  and 
may  even  feel  the  effects  of  the  weij;ht  he  had  made 
over  to  him ;  for  it  is  already  obnou.i  thai  iMrd 
Butf'f  lerie  is  not  the  prr.wnt  path  to  fortune. 
Permanence  is  not  the  complexion  of  these  times — 
a  distressful  circumstance  to  the  votaries  of  a  court." 
— 1,1-ttirs,  iv.  255. 

We  may  seem  to  have  (fone  into  more  detail  on 
this  point  than  is  necessary — for  Ijord  Hroujihani, 
whose  testimony  is  on  every  aceoiiiit  of  the  hiphest 
value,  must  he  adinilted  to  hnve  seitle<t  the  ([iies- 
tion.  In  his  historical  sketch  of  Lord  North,  he 
says — 

"  It  is  no  doubt  a  commonly  received  notion,  and 
was  at  one  time  an  article  of  belief  amonp  the  pop- 
ular parly,  that  Lord  Uutc  continued  the  king:  s 
aecrct  adviser  aficr  the  tcrininalion  of  his  short  ad- 
ministration ;  but  this  is  wholly  u  ilhoul  foundation. 
The  kin^  never  had  any  kind  of  communication 
with  him,  directly  or  indirectly  ;  nor  did  ho  ever 
see  him  but  once,  and  the  history  of  that  occurrence 
suddenly  puts  the  greater  part  of  the  stories  lo  fliifht 
which  are  current  upon  this  subject.  •  •  • 
The  assertion  that  the  common  reports  are  utterly 
void  of  all  found:iiion,  and  that  no  communication 
whatever  of  any  kind  or  up<m  any  matter,  public 
or  private,  ever  look  pl.ice  between  the  parties,  we 
make  upon  the  most  positive  information,  proceed- 
ing directly  both  from  (fcorge  III.  and  fmm  I^^rd 
Bulc." — Brougham's  Historical  Sketches,  Knight's 
edition,  pp.  61,  62. 

We,  however,  think  it  rijjht  lo  retain,  as  against 
Walpole,  the  more  equivocal  evidence  that  his  own 
volumes  afford. • 

In  1762  Mr.  Fox  undertook  the  leadership  of 
the  house  of  commons  under  Lord  Bute :  he  had 


*  Before  wo  clo.<ie  the  chapter  of  Lord  Bute  wo  must 
nolice  a  serious  error  into  which  it  seems  to  us  ihnt  Iho 
cdiior  has  fallen.  Walpolo  says  in  his  toil,  that  "  In  his 
lirsi  council  iho  king  imniod  his  linithor,  Iho  Duke  of 
York,  iiml  Lord  Huic,  of  the  raliinci;"  on  whiih  the  edi- 
tor ol'serves,  "This  Tioininatioii  was  severely  criticised  in 
the  piililieuiions  of  the  iliiy  It  is  tr<-nto<l  I  y  Mr.  Add- 
^hns  as  a  simple  nomination  to  iho  IVivy  Council,  and  is 
,ofon<led  as  such  on  the  (rroimd  that  the  ^oom  of  the 
stole  has  always  lieon  conslilulod  a  privy  councillor.  This 
is  a  misconi-epium.  The  omptv  hnti"r  of  iho  ronncil 
could  heijnul^ocl  hy  no  »' 
hold — the  rc:\l  ifriovancf 

net.'' — i.  S.     Now,  wear-  \-       \  -  is 

rii^hl,  and  that  the  miscoiiceplioit  is  un  Iho  put!  ut  ilio 
e<litor.  Wul|)olo'8  mention  of  the  "cabinet  '  is  a  more 
slip  of  ihe  p»'n  for  "  counril,"  a.s  the  c<lilor  miijht  have 
surmised  from  sooin?  thai  the  Duke  of  York  was  named 
with  I.onl  Bnio,  and  orery  one  knows  ihni  iho  Puke  nf 
York  was  not  of  iho  roA( Me/.  !i  ' 
that  lite  cabinet  is  not  nnmi'  ' 

and  it  is,  wo  l)elieve,  indispuiiit  i  . 

of  the  cabinet  till  some  uiontlu  later,  wtieu  he  beuuiw 
secretary  of  sialc. 


S! 


b<<en  an  early  friend  of  Walpole's,  yet  there  are 

few  characters  worae  tr '    ■    '•''•   --ts  of  the 

Memoirs.     Of  the  cau^  ,  (which 

greiiK  1.1   l.iv,-   I f,   ..,,11,  ,   hvnoc- 

riB'  :in» 

CO'.  ilier 

of  . — 

WU;  lell- 

injr  an  uiiirue  i>iory — m  unkeriiig  one  hultt  auldom 
fiils  to  make  a  worse  ; — 

"  I  had  soon  after  my  appearance  in  the  world 
lived  in  much  intim.icy*  with  Fox,  and  had  warmly 
espoused  his  side  when  persecuted  by  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Hichmond,  and  had  happened  to 
confer  some  other  lillle  favors  U[)on  him.  I  bad 
lanfii/li/  avoitlij  receiving  the  smallest  or  tk* 
f;rifilrst  from  him." — vol.  i.,  p.  211. 

He  diM's  nol  tell  us  what  those  "  iirctUrst  farort " 
were  which  at  that  early  period  Fox  could  have 
granted  and  Walpole  so  "  carrfully  aroiiird,"  when 
we  see  that  he  had  been  soliciting  "  great  favora" 
from  one  whom  he  haled  still  more  than  Fox — Mr. 
Pelham.     He  proceeds,  however  : — 

"As  Fox's  character  opened  more  lo  the  world 
I  declined  any  connexion  with  him  in  politics, 
though  determining  never  to  !  rrel  with 
him,  .18  I  well  knew  bis  vindi'  '  When 
ho  united  with  Iho  Duke  of  N  i  i  1755, J 
he  ^ad  offered — in  truth  slif: '  —to  pro- 
cure Iho  rrrrrtion  of  a  consul' ,       •    trhich  I 

hold  only  for  my  hrothrr's  life  lo  he  confirmed  for 
my  own,  provided  I  would  be  on  good  terms  with 
Ihe  Duke  of  Newcastle.  1  answered  with  mneh 
scorn,  '  I  will  not  accept  that  reversion  from  the 
Duke.'" — vol.  i.,  p.  211. 

Fox,  perhaps,  when  ho  made  this  slieht  over- 
ture, was  nol  aware  that  this  favor  had  been  only 
four  years  before  refused  by  Mr.  Pelham — probably 
with  the  concurrence  of  his  broiher  the  Duke  and 
of  liord  Hardwieke,  both  of  whom  were  siill  in 
power  ; — but  Walpole  no  doubt  remembered  it 
keenly,  .ind  scornfully  refused  what  he  suspected 
Fox,  who  mentioned  il  so  slightly,  could  not  have 
obtained.  And  as  to  his  aversion  to  receive  such 
favots  fnim  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  we  have  only 
to  remind  our  readers  of  the  corrupt  favors  that  he 
solicited  from  that  Duke  in  November,  1758. 

This  negotiation  with  Fox  in  17.15,  Walpole  re- 
lates as  introductory  to  another  still  moie  shame- 
less. Fox  having  undertaken  Ihe  in  '  of 
the  house  of  commons,  very  natur  "Ut 
mustering  his  forces  ;  and,  with  a  vi.-«  .■!  ;■•.  uring 
Walpole  and  his  connexions,  wrote  him  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  Walpole  calls  "  artful  and  disin- 
genuous," but  which,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  us 
to  tell  plainly  and  honestly  what  all  but  ministers 
and  members  of  parliament  would  be  apt  to  call  iu 
very  dishonest  purpose  : — 

"  TO  THE  HON.  H.  WALPOLB. 

"  A'oivrmArr  21.  1769. 
"  Dear  Sir,— When  1  heard  that  the  Porh, 
which  I/ord  .\shburnham  had  quilted,  were  worth 
X'2200  a  vear.  (as  they  certainly  are,)  I  thought 
such  an  income  miphi,  if  not  pr.v.Mi  :ii  least  prtv 
crastinale.  your  nephew's  ruin     '  !v  knows 

his  lordship's  thoughtson  Iho  j  -  ■■  of  poli- 

tics.    Perh'aps  he  has  none. 

=  v  .-..--    -    .>,.  .y    '       '      .„,,..„„-,.f 

■,ia  c'l  ihc 
house  uf  coiniuuiw  Uom  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  17St. 
—Ma/ian,  iv.  56. 
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"  Now  are  you  willing  and  aro  vou  Uic  proper 
person  lu  tell  Lord  Orfunl  that  1  will  do  my  beat  lo 
procure  (but  ulTice  for  hiin  if  I  can  soon  leara  tbat 
lie  desires  it  >  If  be  does  choose  it,  1  doubt  not  >if 
bis  and  bis  friend  lioone's  [mciubor  fur  Lord  Or- 
f  ''  '  :jli  of  ("aslle-rismg,]  hearty  assistance  ; 
1  I  sh:ill  see  yuu  too  much  oftcuer  in  the 

bo.,.^  MS. 

"  7  .:,'  you  a  bribe,  \iM  it  is  such  a  one 

as  oni    _  irod  man  may  offer  to  anutlier," 

SiC. —  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  213. 

Walpolo's  reply  is  not  quite  so  intelligible  ;  but 
as  its  conclusion  eulo)rixcs  bis  own  scrupulous  del- 
icacy, wu  shall  produce  it  ttiat  it  may  speak  for 
itself.  lie  says  he  will  transmit  the  offer  to  bis 
nephew  without  any  advice  : — 

"  Because  1  do  nut  mean  to  be  involved  in  the 
affair  any  otherwise  than  as  a  messenger.  A  man 
who  is  SI)  scrupulous  as  not  to  accept  any  obliga- 
tion for  himself,  cannot  be  allowed  to  accept  one 
for  another  without  thinking  himself  bound  in  grat- 
itude as  much  as  if  done  to  himself.  The  very 
little  share  I  ever  mean  Ui  take  more  in  public  af- 
fairs shall  and  must  be  dictated  by  disinterested 
motives.  I  have  no  one  virtue  to  support  me  but 
that  disinterestedness  ;  and  if  I  act  with  you,  no 
man  living  shall  say  that  it  was  not  by  choice  and 
by  principle." — ib.  216. 

We  should  have  expected  that  such  high  disiii- 
lorestedness  would  have  flamed  out  against  an 
nvinnil  bribe — not  at  all  ;  and  the  result  was  that 
lAtni  Orford  accepted  the  rangersbip,  and  ihul  Hor- 
ace Walpole  voted  fur  Lord  Bute's  peace — a  peace 
which  he  everywhere  throughout  the  whole  Me- 
moirs censures  with  undying  virulence,  as  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Bute  and  Fox  personally  corrupt, 
lie  calls  it  "  a  scandalous  peace,"  (i.  169) — "  rui- 
nous and  shamrful  lo  the  country,"  (i.  338) — 
"  thunder  was  wanting  to  blast  sucli  a  trccJy,"  (i. 
2-26)— "  the  infamy  of  the  peace,"  (i.  168).  Yet 
he  and  his  nephew  accepted  Fox's  "  bribe,"  and 
voted  for  the  peace. 

Bad  as  this  appears,  we  suspect  that  there  was 
still  worse  behind.  We  do  not  believe  that  Wal- 
pule's  vote  was  determined  altogether  by  his 
nephew's  place,  about  which  he  probably  cared  very 
}■:•.'.•■  ;  and  we  find  that  he  was  exceedingly  en- 
I  with  something  in  Fox's  conduct  in  the  affair. 
Ail. ill  is  not  explained,  but  which,  we  strongly 
FU.'«|>ect,  was  that,  instead  of  this  superfluous  care 
about  his  nephew.  Fox  had  not  contrived  to  make 
some  arrangement  for  his  own  places.  That  this 
was  strongly  in  his  mind  is  clear,  for  he  imme- 
diately adds  that  Fox  was  displeased  by  his  answer 
to  the  "  artful  and  disingenuous  letter,"  and  showed 
lii.i  spite  by  prompting  Martin,  the  secretary  of  the 
tn  :i»ury,  lo  drlny  llu:  payinrnt  of  Wa/pole's  office- 
litis  .  nn  whii:h  Horace  adds  that  he  made  a  direct 
.ii>;>i':i1  to  I^rd  Bute,  and  was  redressed  : — not, 
liMw.vi^r,  very  speedily ;  for  from  the  note  to  Lord 
]Iii'  ,  ilrcaily  incnlioneti,  it  appears  that  payment 
u  1-  ilrlayed  for  five  months  after  Lord  Bute  had 

J  •  il  the  order.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Lord 
Hi;i'  liad  for  some  reason  interposed  a  new  delay, 
and  that  rcastm  could  not  have  been  exactly  what 
Walpole  rrprescntu — Fox's  dissatisfaction  with  his 
(iji.iirrr — fur  the  obstacle  had  arisen,  it  socma,  a 
iiiontli  before  the  date  of  Fox's  letter.  This  affair, 
whatever  the  details  may  have  been,  evidently 
rankled  in  Walpolo's  mind,  always  morbidly  sore 
on  the  subject  of  his  oflici's,  and  inflamed  his  ani- 
momty  against  both  BiiU^  and  Fox. 

Tet  this  was  not  Mr.  Fox's  greatest  offence  at 


this  period.  After  repeating  his  violent  censuret 
of  Fox  for  the  shameless  corruption  with  which  he 
obtained  votes  for  the  peace,  and  stating  that  the 
numbers  of  the  division  were  printed — ^'J7  against 
63 — be  adds,  "  had  they  printed  the  namis,  the 
world  would  have  known  the  names  of  those  who 
were  nu/  bribed  !" — /w  having  been  in  the  majority, 
and  in  that  majority  we  doubt  whether  there  was 
any  man  mure  open  to  the  imputation  of  bribery 
than  himself.  I'roliably  he  was  the  only  one  of 
them  all  that  had  accepted  a  bribe — offered  directly 
eo  noimne.  He  then  proceeds  to  expatiate  on  the 
vengeance  that  Fox  look  of  those  placemen  who 
bad  voted  against  the  government — "  a  more  se- 
vere political  persecution  never  raged,"  and  so  on 
— with  such  vehemence,  that  the  editor,  apparently 
well  inclined  to  excuse  Mr.  Fox,  knows  not  what 
to  say  in  his  defence,  and  after  several  successive 
expressions  of  regret  at  divers  instances  quoted  by 
Walpole,  can  only  wind  up  by  saying,  "  This  per- 
secution IS  inexcusable,  and  very  unlike  Mr.  I'ox, 
who  was  a  very  good-humored  man."  Sir  Denis 
de  Marchanl  migiil  have  boldly  said  that  the  minis- 
ters did  no  more  on  this  occasion  than  their  mere 
duty.  Could  they  have  carried  on  the  government 
an  hour  in  those  daysof  faction,  if  on  such  a  ques- 
tion as  A  PEACE — the  pivot  on  which  all  national  as 
well  as  all  party  interests  turned — they  had  per- 
mitted their  sulMirdinate  placemen  to  oppose  them 
with  impunity  ?  But  Sir  Uenis  might  have  seen 
that  it  was  no  tenderness  for  the  litttle  ousted  clique, 
whom  Walpole  despised  and  hated,  that  excited 
his  virtuous  indignation.  The  real  cause  comes 
out  a  little  later  ; — 

"  The  persecution  set  on  foot  at  the  close  of  the 
last  year  was  kept  up  with  unrelaxed  severity 
•  *  •  and  though  Mr.  Fox  enjoyed  a 
considerable  sinecure  in  Ireland,  yet  so  much  did 
his  thirst  of  vengeance  surmount  his  interest,  that 
a  question  was  put  to  the  chancellor  whether  the 
king  could  not  take  away  patents  granted  infomwr 
reigns.'" — vol.  i.,  p.  240. 

The  patents  of  former  reigns  !  "  lla  !  thou  hast 
touched  me  nearly!"  But  this  is  followed  by  » 
still  more  striking  instance  of  the  selfish  virulence 
of  Walpole's  judgment  of  men.  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton,  the  solicitor-general,  is  distinguished 
throughout  all  Walpole's  works  by  a  special 
measure  of  obloquy  and  defamation.  In  this  place 
he  says  of  him  : — 

"  This  man  now  rose  from  obscure  infamy  lo  that 
infamous  fame  which  will  long  stick  to  him.  It 
was  known  tbat  in  private  causes  he  took  money 
from  both  parties." — Jb. 

To  this  the  editor  enters  >  very  faint  denial — 
"  the  charge  is  very  imi)robable,  as  ho  bad  loo 
many  rivals  and  enemies  to  admit  of  such  conduct 
remaining  unpunished,"  &c.,  &c.  This  is  a  very 
inadequate  notice  of  such  an  atrocious  calumny — 
the  re.il  explanation  and  consequent  refutation  of 
which  are  Omnd  even  in  Walpole's  own  text,  in 
which  he  says  that  this  question  of  the  resumption 
of  the  patents  granted  in  a  former  reign  was  re- 
ferred to  the  8<ilicitor-general,  and  that  Norton 
"  advised  to  take  away  the  places,  and  then  see  if 
the  law  would  restore  them  !" — Ib. 
Take  away  the  places .'  Walpole  had  only  yiii!  of 
them,  producing  UOUO/.  a  year,  and  not  one  other 
penny  of  income  in  the  world. 

"  What !  all  my  pretty  ones? — 
Did  he  say  all  t— O  Hell-kite  .'—all  ?" 

Wc   pardon  Walpole  for  hating  Fox  and  Nor- 
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Hth< 


ton  on  such  pravocalii>n — but  wo  ciinnnt  fur- 
give  liis  proressiuns  of  impartiality  and  disintvr- 
eModncu. 

Geurgu  Grenvillo  iiuccooded  Ijord  Bute  in  the 
treasury,  and  in  duu  cuurao  o(  time  in  WalgHilit's 
hatred — and  from  th«  samo  cauie.  Walpidu  liu- 
gan,  ai)  liu  did  wiili  all  first  Duoiatora,  as  a  zealuua 
suppiirler :  — 

"  I    had   iM'cn   pliMscd   at  Grt'nvillc'a  Ihmv 
ministor,   liavint;  (I   riinfiHs  my  bliiMlncsti) 
talncd  :i  most  r:iviiralil(<   opiniuii  of  liis  iiiii 
Nor  liad  lii.i  vfiiul  prostitution  of  liiinxi'lf  t' 

Bute  as  yi^t  opi'niJ   my   eyes.      Hul    I  was  .., 

roused  liy  tlic  «tl)itrary  irratmcnl  of  Wilkrs.  Still 
I  had  not  llio  most  distant  suspicion  of  what  his 
heart  was  rapalilo,  nor  any  view  of  opiHisinf;  his 
administration.  Thinking  him  as  frank  and  cnndid 
aa  myself,  I  dt'sircd  Mr.  Thomas  Put — attached  to 
him,  and  my  own  friend — to  tfll  him  fairly  in  the 
aummcr  that  I  Uliefid  I  should  ditfer  from  him 
when  the  point  of  General  Warrants  should  bo 
agitated  in  parliament. 

"  But  not  content  with  opposing  them  myself,  1 
earnestly  desired  that  Mr.  Conway  should  oppose 
them  t(Hi,  and  in  bringing  that  about  /  by  no 
means  jnifufd  myself  un  the  saine frankness." — vol. 
i.,  p.  310. 

And  after  this  strange  confession,  he  proceeds  to 
state  the  details  of  the  intri);uc  by  which  he  per- 
suaded Conway,  who  was  a  groom  of  the  king's 
bedchamber,  to  separate  from  his  brother  and 
friends,  and  vote  against  General  Warrants.  For 
this  vote  poor  Conway,  who  little  suspected  that 
ho  was  the  cat's-paw  of  Me  usher  of  tlir  exiheipicr, 
was  (lismis-sed  both  from  his  place,  and,  as  was 
not  unusual  in  those  days,  his  regiment.  That  the 
vshership  of  I  he  esehei/uer  was  in  some  way  impli- 
cated in  Walpole's  sudden  breach  with  Mr.  Gren- 
ville  comes  nut  in  a  long-subseiiuent  passage  of 
the  "  Memoirs,"  where,  in  acknowledging  "  the 
justice  and  civility  which  he  always  received  from 
Lord  North,"  (after  he  had  left  the  house  of  com- 
mons and  abandoned  politics,)  he  adds,  "  when  I 
am  thus  grateful  to  the  living  for  civilities,  I  scorn 
to  recolleet  the  rancor  of  the  dead."  (M.  33-2.)  The 
only  first  lord  of  the  treasury  to  whom  this  bitter 
and  "  rancorous"  sarcasm  could  then  apply  was 
George  GrenviUe. 

Again  : — 

"  I  had  risked  [in  opposition  to  Grcnville's  min- 
istry] an  easy,  ample  fortune  with  which  I  was 
thoroughly    contented.      When    I    found    unjust 

wer  cjnrted  to  wrong  mr,  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
^y  that  I  flattered  myself  that  if  ever  our  party 
were  successful,  1  should  obtain  to  have  the  foy- 
ments  of  my  place  settled  on  some  foundation  that 
would  not  cx[M)sc  me  to  the  caprice  or  wanton 
tyranny  of  n^ery  succeeding  tninistcr ." — Mem.  Geo. 

And  airain  : — 

"  The  very  day  before  the  dismission  of  Mr. 
Conway,  Grenville,  whether  to  detach  nie  from 
him,  or  fearing  I  should  make  use  of  the  indis- 
cretion h<!  had  been  guilty  of,  ordered  the  payment 
<fmy  hills  at  the  treasury." — vol.  i.,  p.  408. 
The  bills,  then,  had  been  stopped  I — why,  or  how 
long  before,  we  are  not  told,  but  we  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  if  we  could  obtain  the  details 
of  the  case  wo  should  find  that  Walpole's  first  sus- 
picion of  his  friend  Grenville's  integrity  and  his 
earliest  scruple  as  to  the  legality  of  general  war- 
rants were  simult-ineous  with  the  occurrence  of 
•ome  hitch  in  the  ^'payment  of  his  bills."     What 


ho  was  likely  to  feel  at  the  Jtloy  of  his  bills  inaT 
bo  judged  by  the  fury — "  the  ebnlliiiMiii  .if  r.iL'S, 
aa  lie  calls  it — which  he  felt  ;r  '  '>-r- 

ing    their    pai/mmt   at    such  :i  I— 

meanmg,  perhaiui,  to  ronvi  y  r:  »•>  hint 

that  ho  saw  and  apprecuted  i:  "f  Wil- 

pule's    new-born    patrioium.     Waljiuli     proceeds 
not  only  to  confess,  but  to  lM>ast  of  the  rancor  and 

'   irrssa  and 


■lies  ; — -J.  coinmon 

,..  luliarly   prnl m.  . 

blind  of  any  in 

thing  he  was   i  I'l  n'l 

vengeanco  he  formed  some  pr^ 
self  admits  would  have  Ihcu  u 


that  he 
>..-   in. 

t  a 

...    UlllSl 


fault  with  m< 
t    ■■lie    with    la;.. 

saw  or  read  of  to  every- 

lu  M'c.      Ill   bii   thirst  of 

':  be  hiiD- 

I  man  of 


honor.  We  have  seen  that  he  eniploytd  liui  "  ottn 
friend,"  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  as  a  channel  of  com-- 
munication  with  Mr.  Grenville.  In  the  course  of 
the  negotiation  some  letters  passed  between  the 
parties,  and  Walpole  had  conversations  with  both 
Grenville  and  Pitt,  all  which,  even  on  Waljiole's 
own  statement,  app<;ar  to  us  perfectly  innocent  and 
natural ;  but  Walpole,  really  wanting  to  be  bribed, 
affected  to  consider  one  or  more  of  the  letters  as 
an  offer  to  hrilie  or  intimidate  him  and  Conway  ; 
and  then  he  relates  that 

"  to  add  to  their  confusion,  1  had  preserved  exact 
minutes  of  the  two  conversations  of  Pitt  and  Gren- 
ville, of  ichich  they  had  no  suspicion.  I  felt  the 
opportunity  of  doing  justice  Iwth  to  Mr.  Conway 
and  myself;  and  of  making  Mr.  Grenville  under- 
stand that  if  he  did  not  do  mr  justice  in  the  regu- 
larity of  my  payments,  ho  wrs  at  my  merry,  afi4 
must  expect  those  letters  to  be  laid  before  the 
public,  if  not  before  the  house  of  commons." — 
vol.  ii.,  p.  11. 

This  was  little  better  than  an  attempt  to  extort 
money,  and  would  have  been  a  fit  subject  of  a 
criminal  pro8«'cution.  We  ha%e  ourselves  seen 
these  letters,  which  arc  altogether  to  the  diaad- 
vantage  of  Walpole,  whose  conduct  was  so 
shuffling  that  Mr.  Grenville  terminated  the  dis- 
cussion by  writing  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  style  that  must 
have  stung  Walpole  ; — 

'■'■After  xchat  I  hare  met  u-ith,  you  trill  not  ironjer 
that  I  will  hmr  no  further  intercourse  ifi/A  Mr. 
Walpole  upon  this  suhjal,  neither  dirfclly  nor 
through  the  cJuninel  of  any  one  else." — OnnviUe 
MSS. 

Walpole,  however,  says — and  here  we  believe  hia 
— that  he  would  have  been  very  unwilling  to  make 
this  exposure  ;  hut 
"  Grenville  was  far  from  having  th'' 
imitate  me.  My  paijimnis  were  ■ 
before  the  parliament  opened  ;  but  ■' 
the  session  pass  without  using  the  n 
hands,  an  einhargo  \eas  again  laid  n 
my  employment.  Have  I  been  un 
that  almost  any  steps  wl.i.li  :irr 
banditti  would  be  juslil 
But  I  found  means  to  >■ 
the  strict  laws  of  honor." — vol.  ii.,  p.  li. 
What  his  honorable  modes  of  retaliation  were,  he 
does  net  say — perhaps  the  libelling  his  enemies  in 
these  memoirs  was  one — but  it  would  have  been 
rather  fairer  to  have  published  the  original  docu- 
ments. No  reader,  we  believe,  will  doubt  of  the 
motives  th.it  prcvinied  i*- •— ''  •'  ■'  me- 
nace, and  subsiitiiTcil  tb'  ng, 

in    these   posthumous  n.i : .....:.    ^for 

Grenville  died  while  he  was  writing  them)  of  that 
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Mtiinonl  nnd  wc  bdiovp  hnnrst  statesman,  who, 
with  his  hnhiis  of  hiisinrss  anil  in  his  desirr  nf 
i-<-,,:,,,iMV    l.-.,l     nr,  ".■.i,K-     ii i.nu.ird  somp   Inquiry 

own  immediate 
s  ■      hnjurr,   received 

four  thiiusanil  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum  for 
"  shutlinff  the  Kxchoquer-galcs,  and  paying  the 
trmdesmen's  bills." 

In  170.5,  after  a  short  mininry  of  about  two 
years,  (irenville  was  turned  out  by  that  combina- 
tion (if  factions  which  led  to  the  first  Rockingham 
ministry;  and  General  Conway  became  secretary 
of  st.iti'  and  leader  of  the  house  of  commons.  And 
this  opens  some  new  scenes  of  Walnolc's  indefa- 
tijalile  perseverance  in  pursuing  his  jobs,  more 
curious  and  as  little  creditable  as  any  of  the  former. 
He  has  told  us  frankly  that  he  expected  that  a 
government  which  he  had  helped  to  fonn  could  not 
be  so  ungrateful  as  to  refuse  to  accomplish  his 
objects.  He  does  not  tell  us  the  special  form  his 
wishes  now  took,  but  it  was  something  so  mon- 
strous, that  even  his  cousin-german  and — if  we  are 
to  take  his  own  word  for  it — his  creature,  Conway 
could  not  listen  to  it — Conway — who,  before 
the  publication  of  these  volumes,  we  said  and 
thoii|,'ht,  was  the  only  human  l>cing  for  whom  he 
seemed  to  feel  what  is  ordinarily  called  friendship 
— almost  the  only  one  of  whom  he  had  left  a 
favorable  report ! — but,  alas  !  this  solitary  friend- 
ship— this  unique  affection — was,  we  find,  weak- 
ened if  not  severed  by  this  engrossing  anxiety 
tbout  the  sinecure  places. 

At  this  moment,  apparently  so  auspicious,  and 
when  we  should  have  expected  to  find  Walpole 
triumphant  in  the  success  of  his  patriot  friends,  we 
are  startled  at  reading,  at  the  head  of  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  second  volume  of  these  Memoirs, 
"  Walpnh'f  srparation  from  his  parly,"  and  by  a 
statement  that 

"  the  diss(dution  of  our  opposition  now  afforded  me 
that  oppf>rtunity  of  ntrratinf;  from  those  who  had 
composed  it,  for  which  I  had  so  eagerly  longed  ; 
nor  was  I  dilatory  in  executing  my  resolution. 
Many  new  reasons  concurred  to  make  mo  adhere 
to  the  plan  I  had  formed. 

"  If  I  quilted  them  triumphant,  they  would  have 
no  right  to  call  on  me  should  they  again  be  de- 
feated by  their  own  want  of  skill.  I  had  fully 
satisfied  my  honor  and  my  engagements,  and  had 
anybody  cause  to  complain,  it  was  myself — but 
I  chose  to  part  with  them  on  g™»d  terms.  Not  the 
smal/rfl  vinr  nf  srlf-intnrrsl  harl  rnt/red  into  my 
imai^ination." — vol.  ii.,  p.  210,  211. 

All  this,  even  if  true,  would  be,  when  closely 
examined,  more  plausible  than  satisfactory  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  it  is  altogether  false.  For,  proceed- 
ing to  nay  that  "  truth  demands  some  further  ex- 
planation," he  enters  with  the  blind  impetuosity 
of  an  angry  man  into  explanations  which  contra- 
dict in  fact  and  even  in  terms  every  point  of  his 
preceding  assertions,  and  exhibit  the  continued 
influence  of  the  same  mean  motives  that  we  have 
traced  on  so  many  other  occasions. 

"  He  left  not  faction,  but  of  it  was  left," 

a-  '  -  ■  -  I  not  spontaneously,  but  in  deep  and 
<:  '<MMi  at  not  having  had  an  offer  of  polili- 

r  which  he  was  totilly  unfit,  and  at  being 

n  ,">iiited  in   the  accomplishment  of  his 

f  'i.    .\fier  exclaiming,  as  we  have  seen, 

that  A'  /uiil  nnl  Ihr  nmallrst  rino  of  «El,r-lNTKRE.ST 
>n  Iht  mailer,  he  Koca  on  to  prove  that  he  had 
nothing  else.     Ueginniog  with  the  allusion  to  Mr. 


Grenville  already  quoted,  but  which  we  must  re- 
peat as  an  introduction  to  what  follows,  he  says — 
'•  When  I  found  unjust  power  exerted  to  wrong 
me,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  I  flattered  my- 
self that,  if  ever  our  juriy  was  successful,  I  should 
obtain  to  have  the  pai/mrnls  of  my  place  settled  on 
some  foundation  that  should  not  expose  me  to  the 
caprice  or  unnUon  lyranny  of  rrtry  succeeding  min- 
ister." 

"  My  \eish  ofmakinf;  this  indrpendenre  perfectly 
easy  had  I  hinted  to  Mr.  Conway  during  our  op- 
position. He  received  it  with  silence.  It  was 
not  in  mv  nature  to  repeat  such  a  hint." — vol.  ii., 
pp.  an,  212. 

Our  readers  will  not  wonder  that  Conway  should 
receive  with  silent  reproof  a  proposition  for  re- 
warding Walpole's  independent  support,  by  getting 
the  treasury  to  relinquish  its  contnd  over  the  bills 
of  the  usher  of  the  exchequer,  and  by  obtaining  a 
place  of  jCUOO  a  year  for  two  lives,  and  one  a 
young  one,  instead  of  for  one  old  life — but  we 
may  surely  feel  some  surprise  that  Walpole 
should  imagine  that  this  was  political  indepen- 
dence. A  more  barefaced  avowal  of  a  more  corrupt 
object  we  do  not  know  that  we  ever  Iwfore  met 
with — not  even  in  Dubb  Doddington.  Hut  this  is 
not  all.  This  man,  pos.sesscd  of  fire  sinecure 
places  producing  an  income  of  X'OOOO  a  year, 
would  not,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  own  accounts, 
have  been  satisfied  with  making  them  more  "  in- 
dependent," that  is,  more  lucrative  and  perma- 
nent ;  his  vanity  and  ambition  must  be  further 
gratified  by  an  offer  of  political  office — and  this  he 
avows  in  the  follov.'ing  astonishing  paragraph  im- 
mediately following  that  last  quoted  : — 

"As  DISINTERESTEDNESS  teas  my  rvlini;  passion, 
I  did  hope  that  on  the  change  some  considerable 
employment  would  he  offered  to  me.  which  my  van- 
ity vould  hare  been  gratified  in  n  fusing.  It  was 
mortifying  enough  to  me,  when  Mr.  Conway  re- 
ported to  me  the  proposed  arrangement  of  places, 
to  find  that  my  name  had  not  been  so  much  as 
mentioned." — vol.  11.,  p.  212. 
Then  comes  a  sharp  Invective  against  Conway. 
He  complains  that  the  other  leaders  of  the  party 
did  not  at  least  go  through  the  form  of  offering 
him  something,  although  "  he  had  declared,  and  it 
was  well  known,  he  would  take  na  place."  (I'A.) 
Now  we  do  not  see  why  a  statesman,  employed  to 
form  a  ministry,  should  embarrass  and  depreciate 
his  mission  by  offering  office  to  one  \^ho  he  knew 
would,  merely  to  gratify  his  own  vanity,  refuse  it. 
But  after  all,  we  have  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  Walpole  did  not  seriously  wish  for  political 
office,  nor  even  expect  an  offer  of  It.  It  would 
not  have  suited  either  his  habits  or  his  tastes  ;  and 
his  more  substantial  views  were  certainly  directed 
towards  the  sinecure  jobs  ;  but  as  a  failure  there 
would  havelieen  neither  a  safe  nor  decent  cause  of 
quarrel,  he  prudently  chose  to  place  it  on  the  more 
absurd  hut  less  dangerous  and  discreditable  ground 
of  the  political  sliphl.  This,  probiible  from  all  the 
circumstances,  is  proved  by  some  expressiims  in  his 
complaints  of  Conway's  indifference  to  his  inter- 
ests, which  begin  with  the  supposed  political 
neglect,  but  soon  fall  into  the  real  grievance  : — 

"  What  could  excuse  this  neglect  in  Mr.  Con- 
way '  For  him  I  had  sacrificed  everything  ;  for 
him  I  had  been  injured,  oppressed,  caluniliiated. 
The  foundation  of  his  oum  fortune,  and  almost 
every  slip  of  lus  fortune,  he  ou'i  d  solely  to  me. 
How  thoroughly  soever  he  knew  my  sentiments 
[as  to  not  wishing  for  political  office,]  waaarompfi- 
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mmt  at  least  nni  iliio  tn  mo'  Whatever  waa  duo 
to  m«,  much  or  Utile,  hn  ti"  "■■  ■' — •  ■•  ind  so  far 
from  oiirn  piiilivivi>riii|r  In  Imrr,  in 

his  wholn  liff  alter  Im  iu^m ...d  it.     I 

had  too  much  s|iirit  to  remind  him  of  it,  though  he 
has  since  frr(|iii'iitly  vaiinti'd  to  mo  his  own  indejM'n- 
dence.  Such  fniUirc  of  friendship,  or,  to  call  it  l>y 
ita  truer  nnnn',  such  iiisensihility,  could  not  hut 
ahock  a  luart  at  nnrr  fii  Irntlir  anil  an  proud  m  mine. 
His  cnsiiinL'CHiuluct  completely  o|>cned  my  eyca." 
Tol.  ii.,  p.  fll'J. 

".4  heart  so  Imikr  and  so  proud"  aa  to  quarrel 
with  its  nearest  and  we  mifhl  say,  only  friend, 
because  he  did  mil  interfere,  contrary  to  his  duty 
as  a  minister  of  state,  to  do  a  dirty  joh  for  the 
usher  of  the  exchequer.  In  winilinu  up  this  story, 
Walpole,  with  a  shuw  of  dninif  justice  to  Conway, 
sunpiisrs  that  his  nef^lect  arose  not  from  ingrati- 
tude, hut  forfjetfniness  ; — 

"  his  temper  was  chill  and  his  mind  absent ;  and  aa 
I  had  loo  much  delicacy  to  mention  oven  my  own 
seruriti/,  I  am  persuaded  it  never  came  into  hia 
conception." — ib.,  p.  215. 

Here  again  ihc  word  "  srruriti/"  betrays  the  real 
cause  of  quarrel  to  hiive  been  the  precarious  sine- 
cures ;  and  when  Walpole,  with  wonderful  self- 
complacency,  supposes  that  nothing  but  forjjetful- 
ncss  and  akvnre  of  mind  could  have  prevented 
Conway's  accumpli.iihinjf  his  object,  while  his  own 
delicacy  prevents  his  jojufing  the  memory  of  his 
oblivious  friend,  he  himself  forf;els  that  ho  had 
just  told  us  that  he  had  stated  it  to  Conway  before 
the  fiirinalion  of  the  new  ministry,  and  that  Conway 
had  even  then  received  it  with  an  ominous  silence 
which  forbade  the  re|HUition  of  the  suggestion. 

But  though  thus  disappointed  at  the  outset  of 
the  Ilockiughani  adiniiiislration  and  alTccline  to 
have  ah:uidonod  politics,  we  find  Walpole  more 
active  than  over  iii  the  long  and  complicated  min- 
isterial intrigues  beiwecn  17fi(>  and  1770,  and  em- 
ploying his  influence  over  the  wavering  and  un- 
conscious Conway  to  keep  him  in  office,  and  even, 
on  the  rt-signation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  to  place 
him  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  In  all  this  he 
was  actuated,  no  doubt,  partly  by  his  natural  love 
of  dabbling  in  such  intrigues  and  his  personal  in- 
terest ill  Conway,  but  partly  also,  we  are  satisfied, 
by  the  hope  of  laying  the  government  under  such 
an  obligation  to  him  as  should  ultimately  carry  his 
job.  The  king,  who  confided  in  Conway's  honor, 
though  he  feared  his  want  of  firmness  and  resolu- 
tion, felt  obliged  to  Walpole  for  his  endeavors  to 
steady  his  friend,  and  so  expressed  himself  to 
Conway's  brother,  Ijord  Hertford.  Walpole  was 
delighted.  He  now  saw  in  tho  king's  gratitude  a 
shorter  cut  to  his  great  object  : — 

"  I  must  confess  there  was  a  moment  in  which, 
reflecting  on  my  success,  and  on  the  important 
service  I  had  rendered  to  the  king  in  so  distressful 
and  critical  an  hour.  I  was  tempted  to  Mm*  of 
myself.  1  saw  T  might  have  written  to  the  king, 
or  asked  an  audience,  or  made  any  terms  I  pleased 
for  myself.  Mij  hrolher  had  just  lie<-n  at  the  point 
of  dialh,  and  presented  me  ipiih  the  near  prospect  of 
losing  half  my  income.  What  would  remain, 
would  depend  on  the  icill  of  every  miccredinff  first 
lord  of  the  treasury;  and  it  was  determined  in  my 
own  hrea.st  that  I  would  pay  court  to  none.  I  re- 
sisted, however;  and  in  this  favorable  shining 
hour,  resolved  to  make  no  one  advantage  for  my- 
self I  scorned  to  tell  either  my  friend  or  myself, 
and  sat  down  contented  with  having  done  the  best 
for  him,  and  with  shutting  the  door   against  a 


Icrrw  I  hated  or  despised." — »ol.  iii.,  pp.  78,  19. 

We  arc  not  •'       ' '"  •'   -   ' -  -"■'-• 

'  Walpole  on 
in   thai   .-ri. 
have  :i' 
jthatevi 

siirccM  was   by  keeping    Conwsy  in  ol' 
;  I'fiendly  first    lord  of  the  treasury.     Tli-  ; 

was,  however,  toon  closed.  The  Duke  of  tiiattoii 
resigned — Conway  retired — I,<ird  Norih>  admin- 
istration commences  a  now  et  ^  re- 
main in  statu  i/uo — and  the  m 

We  have  thus  '■        '  '  • 

of  his  own  inadvi 
tempts  at  what  to..  .  ,. 
with  each  sncce,i»ive  ' 

down   to    1770;   and   «.      ;, 

after  this  detail,  that  Waljiole,  even  in  his  "  I^rt- 
ters,"  but  distinctly  in  every  lino  of  both  sets  of 
his  memoirs,  was  writing  under  the  impression  ol 
morbid  feelings  which  distort  and  discolor  every 
scene  and  person,  and  disentitle  him  to  any  credit 
wherever  hia  passion  or  prejudice  can  intervene  ; 
and  these  were  so  acute  and  so  subtile  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  that  there  is  any  circumstance, 
however  apparently  indifferent,  into  nhlrh  Ibejr 
did  not  penetrate.  His  works  arc  really  "  a  copi- 
ous [Milyglot  of  spleen"  and  an  "  universal  satire" 
on  all  mankind.  When  we  formerly  made  a  some- 
what similar  observation,  we  excepted  Conway  as 
the  only  person  spared  from  the  general  obloquy 
— we  can  except  him  no  longer;  ne  has  now  de- 
scended into  the  limbo  to  which  Walpole  consigned 
all  his  contemporaries — we  believe  wo  may  now 
say  without  exception. 

If  any  reader  should  be  inclined  to  think  thu 
wo  assign  too  much  importance  to  this  detection 
and  exposure,  we  beg  leave  to  remind  him  that, 
from  a  variety  of  concurrent  cau.«'  "  '  Ic  is 
likely  at  first  sight  to  obtain  a  ci':  'nch 
he  in  no  degree  merits,  and  that  I  "us 
efforts  to  poison  history  require  ll 
r/-.<j>ir  a//»nfi/ the  antidote  should  )>'  tmI, 
Nor  let  it  hs  supposed  that  this  iteration  of  oar 
charges  is  superlluous  when  we  sec  such  a  writer 
as  Lord  Mahon — so  impartial,  so  desirous  of 
truth,  with  such  apparent  opportunities  of  infor- 
mation, and  so  well  aware  of  Walpole's  bias  as  to 
set  out  with  admitting  that  "  on  no  occasii'ii  would 
he  readily  trust  Horace  Wolpole  as  to  ntolirei" 
{Ifist.  of  England,  vol.  iv..  p.  14.)  yet  immediate- 
ly after  falling  into  Walpole 's   snar.  ■      '    ally 

quoting,  and  sometimes  copying  "  ing 

— his  malicious  ro"'-ii"'i><     adoptii _  l.ord 

Bute  the  stigmat:/  tion  oi  "  the  favor- 

ite," and  giving  c.  and  countenance  to 

the  factious  libels  of  Wilkes  and  tho  sneering 
slanders  of  Walpole  by  such  an  assertion  as  that 

no  monarch  was  more  deservedly  beloved  than 
George  III.  in  the  latter  half' :H  least  of  his  reign 

after  he  had  shairn  off  the  sway  of  the  koktbim 
FAVORITE !" 

the  "  earlier  half"  of  his  reign  extending  lo  1790. 
Iiord  Mahon  adds  indeed  that  "  tho  report  of  that 
sway  long  survived  its  reality;"  but  this,  taken 
with  the  context,  implies  his  opinion  to  be,  that 
the  influence  did  not  outlast  1790,  while  the  jeal- 
ousy of  it  survived  even  that  late  period — the 
truth  being,  even  by  Walpolc's  own  confessions, 
that  there  was  no  favoritism  at  all,  nor  any  inflo- 
ence  beyond  the  time  when  Lord  Bute  ceased  to 
be  minister — 1763. 

But  Ixird  Mahon  most  be  well  awue  that  Wa^ 
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pull's  Tn.in..ir>t  :ir.-  Kill.'  1.  ■.-  ili  ill  an  a|)Ocryplial 
cl.  arc    III    eiiliiT 

»<  y  one,  that  we 

tecuilft-l.  III'  any  real  liiMuncal  importance  ;  tliuir 
value,  uliaiever  il  may  Ih',  is  iiotliiiig  else  than  the 
Molina  wliirii  iliey  aKsif;ii  to  tlio  several  actor*  in 
•OMM*  anil  rirrumslanres  aln^iuly  «ui>erfic'ally 
known — and  such,  in  truth,  i~    '  if  value  of 

ibat   class  of  historical    InTK:  irrally  dc- 

■eribed  as  mnmnrs.  To  say.  wi ninre,  that  a 
roemoir-wriler  is  not  to  be  trusted  for  ihc  motives 
he  imputes,  is  to  say  that,  as  helps  to  lilstory,  his 
work  is  inrinitcly  worse  than  wurlhlciis.  We  do 
noi  I'll  .jiiiir  Ml  far.  Wulpide  is  like  any  other 
|ir  ^;  thnufjh  there  may  be  a  pre- 

d' :  ^rhood  and  a  general   discolora- 

tion, there  will  yet  be,  in  a  long  and  varied  narra- 
tion, a  considerable  portion  of  voluntary  or  invol- 
UDtary  truth.  The  art  uf  using  such  a  witness  to 
advantage  is  a  minute  study  of  the  admitted  facts 
— a  general  balancing  of  the  antagonist  testimonies, 
and  a  cunscienliiius  sifting  of  the  evidence  in  each 
iir  ill  uf  the  ca6<',  so  as  finally  to  discrim- 

ii  11  the  real  color  of  the  transaction  and 

ill  ilor  of  the  iiarnitive.     It  ought  to  be 

s<  \e  restoring  an  old  picture  which  has 

bii ..  I i  over  ;  you  must  wash  ofTihe  whole  var- 
nish, and  then  proceed  with  great  care  and  cau- 
tion to  remove  the  supposititious  touches  from  the 
original  ground.  You  will  probably  find  there 
some  elemental  traces,  more  or  less  slight,  of  the 
surcharge  which  you  have  removed — but  you  will 
also  frequently  find  that  the  manufacturer,  by  way 
of  producing   an  effect  after  his  own   taste,  has 


II    u: 
nade 


made   gratuitous   additions  for  which    he  had   no 
ground  whatsoever.     Thus,  to  lake  three  of  Wal- 
pole's  most  prominent  figures ;  we  believe  thai  his 
account  of  the  Duke  uf  Newca.stle  is  much  exag- 
gerated— that  uf  George  lirenville  a  mixture  of 
exaggeration  and  falsehood — thai  uf  Ixird  Bute's 
influence  as  "  the  Favurile"  after  1763,  a  gross 
and    from    many    indications    we    must    add,    an 
intenliunal  and  malicious  deception.     lo  all  these 
cases,  and  in  many  others  collateral  to  them,  we 
have  traced  the  malevolence  to  one  special   and 
powerful  cause — but  we  know  not  to  what  exlcnt 
beyond  our  limited  inquiries,  that  cause  may  h.'ive 
o(>eratcd,  nor   have  we  space  or  time  to  indicate, 
much  less  examine,  various  olhrr  motives  of  pri- 
rate  and  pirrsunal  animosities,  of  which  his  letters 
and   memoirs,  as  will   as  the  evidence  of  his  con- 
teinpuraries,  afford  abundant  symptoms.     We  here 
need  <i!i''    -  ■•   ''-it  no  historian  reverent  of  truth 
sboulii  line  from  Walpole    without  a 

minuti;  .         .....nun  of  the  individual  fact,  and  of 

the  possible  temper  in  which  Walpole  may  have 
related  it. 

Without,  therefore,  saying  positirely  that  Wal- 
pole's  memoirs  are  of  no  historical  vjilue,  we 
assert  that  their  value  is  much  less  than  their 
mischief;  because  few  readers  can  have  the 
nutans,  and  slill  fewer  will  have  the  diligence,  fur 
a  minute  and  critical  examination  uf  his  details, 
while  ihe  public  u  "  ''  ■  illow  the  potion 
■u  suited  to  the  (!■  r  scandal,  with- 
out .■iltempling  111  il,~i,.ii;..,.^i. :■'■•' '- 

'I'licrc  are,  however,  in    this  w<'  .  and 

if  «r  III  IV  Kii   expreiw  oiir8<'lve»  i<     le  or 

1<-  V.      I'p  to  the  year  1705,  when  Gen- 

eral   '  y  i-aine  into  office*,  Walfxde  was  in  par- 

liament, and  altarhcd  to  one  or  other  of  the  vari- 
ous factional  of  the  dsy — always  endeavoring  to  be 
M  good  terms  with  each  auocoasivo  ministry  until 


ilic  ilisitijiointroent  of  his  job  sent  him  into  opposi- 
:i  woril,  habitually  in  opposition — but 
>iliiiii  generally  a  prudent  one,  with  • 
carelui  eye  lo  the  possibility  of  a  turn  of  the  minis- 
terial wheel  which  might  give  him  anuther  chance 
of  obtaining  his  private  object.  During  this 
period  he  was  of  course  but  imperfectly  BC(|uaintod 
with  the  real  views  or  principles  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  of  which  indeed  he  could  know  no  more 
than  a  member  uf  the  opposition  usually  does  of 
the  real  motives  of  ministers,  and  is  no  more 
entitled  to  credit  than  the  rumor  of  llroukes'  as  to 
the  business  uf  Duwning  Street.  He  was,  how- 
ever, well  acquainted  with  the  intrigues  of  the 
several  opposing  factions,  and  may  generally  be 
trusted  fur  any  unfavurabic  ex|Misuie  of  that  to 
which  he  happened  at  the  moment  to  belimg. 

The  next  period  extends  from  Mr.  Conway's 
accession  to  the  cabinet  in  1705,  to  his  resignation 
of  the  seals  in  176S,  and  even  for  the  following 
year,  in  which  Conway  as  Licutcnant-General  of 
the  ordnance  still  attended  cabinet  councils.  Dur- 
ing this  period  it  seems  that  Wal|>ole  was  better 
infurmcil  than  /«■  ouiflit  to  hare  tncti  on  many  cabi- 
net questions — not  indeed,  it  would  seem,  on  any 
great  national  concerns,  but  very  much  as  to  the 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  in  the  conduct  of 
the  king's  government,  especially  those  created  by 
the  strange  trance  in  which  Lord  Chatham  volun- 
tarily or  involuntarily  passed  the  whole  of  his  last 
unhappy  and  discreditable  administration.  In  Ihia 
portion  of  tlie  work  it  is  amusing,  and  not  without 
instruction,  to  observe  how  much  more  rational 
Wal[)ole's  ideas  of  government  had  grown — how 
sensible  he  had  become  of  the  indecency  and  mis- 
chief of  a  factious  and  interested  op|Hisition,  and 
how  much  less  dis|Hiscd  to  duubt  the  good  sense 
of  the  king,  his  sincerity  towards  his  ministers, 
and  his  love  of  his  people. 

The  third  period  cannot  be  belter  described  than 
in  Wal|)ole's  own  words  :^ 

"  As  I  had  rather  disparage  these  memoirs  than 
disappoint  the  reader  by  promising  him  mure  satis- 
faction than  he  will  find,  let  nic  remind  him  that  I 
had  now  quitted  my  scat  in  iiarliunient ;  and  con- 
sequently, what  traces  of  debates  shall  appear 
hereafter  must  be  mutilated  and  im|>erfect,  as  being 
received  by  hearsay  from  others,  or  taken  from 
notes  communicated  to  me.  As  I  had  detached 
myself,  too,  from  all  parties,  I  was  in  the  secrets 
of*^  none  ;  and  though  I  had  curiosity  enough  to 
fathom  some,  opportunities  of  learning  others,  and 
made  observations  on  what  was  [la-ssing,  in  which 
I  was  assisted  by  the  clue  of  what  1  had  funiwily 
known  ;  yet  it  will  duubtless  be  perceived  that  my 
infunnatiiin  was  ofXen  incomplete,  and  that  the 
myslenous  springs  of  several  events  never  came  to 
my  knowledge.  In  those  situations  I  shall  be  far 
from  decisive  ;  yet  that  very  ignorance  may  guide 
future  historians  to  the  si>arch  after  authentic 
papers ;  and  my  doubts  may  lead  lu  some  cer- 
tainly. It  may  yet  be  asked  why  I  choose,  under 
these  impediments,  to  continue  my  narrative, 
while  1  allow  that  it  must  fall  short  of  the  prece- 
ding parts?  The  hunesiest  answer  Is  the  Im'bI  ;  il 
amuses  roe.  I  like  to  give  my  opinion  on  what  I 
have  seen ;  I  wish  to  warn  poslcrily  (however 
vain  such  zeal)  against  the  folly  and  corruption 
and  profligacy  of  the  limes  I  have  lived  in  ;  and  I 
think,  that  with  all  its  defects,  the  story  I  shall  tell 
will  be  more  compbiti!  than  if  I  had  sloppcit  at  the 
end  of  the  foregoing  parliament." — vol.  iii.,  pp. 
IBO,  181. 
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Tho    amuMinrnt   was    tlio   KratiAealiun   uf    liu 

rMBiiiiniiii-     ill.'   allium   in   lam'- ■■   •■•     i 

yel  II  liotli  in  hill  M\! 

that  III  iroiii  iho  actual  "        , 

had  aoiuewhat  sohi^red  and  ralii>iializt<(l  hi«  niiiul ; 
tnd  altliiiiii;li  liis  narrativo  is  Ktill  disriKurt'd  )iy  thn 
worn-out  l>U({t>oar  of  "  tho  Fuvunto,"  and  buII 
taintud  with  liin  cunHlitutional  ur  at  h!aat  habitual 
propensity  ti)  conjontural  iinpulationit  and  iK'numal 
malico,  till!)  \»  on  tliti  whult-  tho  portion  u(  tho  vol- 
umus  thnt  iiisli'ad  of  "  falliii);  !ihi)rt"  as  hi)  sup- 
posed uf  the  otlicrs,  Miav,  wi-  think,  bii  ntad  with 
iho  iniiKt  Ratisrai'tiiin  ami  the  ^'rivitcht  appruanh  to 
confiiliMiri!.  Hut  it  cuntaiiis  liitlu  that  is  uvvi — 
p:iril,-nl  itK  i..  i],,-  r.-i.I.T-*  (uii.l  » lu)  have  nut  hcon 
I  .  whrro  intwl   of 

"i  1   already  ri'Cordml, 

uspKciullv  the  twu  hret  voluini's  uf  the  taut  scries 
to  Sir  H.  Maun,  which  contain  in  truth  tho  sub- 
Btanco  (if  these  incinuirs  in  another  fomi. 

As  an  historical  work  these  volumes  have — 
besides  the  capital  sins  wo  have  already  exposed 
of  self-inlercsled  niuli^nity  workini;  on  a  cynical 
temper — some  (froat  faults  both  political  ami  lite- 
rary. As  to  naked  facts  and  the  more  surcissioii 
of  events,  the  skilelon,  as  it  were,  of  history, 
Wulpole  is  in  yein'ral  accurate,  and  mi  doubt 
brings  to  \ifh\  many  small  details  of  this  kind 
which,  calianl  i/uonfum,  are  obviously  entitled  to 
credit ;  but  his  natural  inclination  was  to  t(rupe  an 
obscure  way  through  mazes  and  .loulirrai >t.i  rather 
than  walk  the  high  ro.id  by  davli^ht.  He  is  never 
satisfied  with  the  plain  and  obvious  cause  of  any 
elfocl,  and  is  forever  striviu);  after  .loiuo  tortuous 
■olutioa.  It  was  the  turn  of  his  mind.  lie  was 
crooked  in  all  his  own  little  habits — 

"  Nor  took  his  lea  without  a  stratagem." 

Everythinj;  that  passed  throufili  his  mind  seemed 
to  undereo  a  kind  of  refraction — like  a  stick  in 
water — the  straight  appeared  crooked,  and  crooked 
straight  ;  and  so  in  all  thn  actions  of  men,  and 
especially  in  politics,  he  conjures  up  inlriifucs,  and 
plots,  and  purposes  which  never  entered  into  any 
mind  but  his  own.  Almost  every  pa^e  would 
afford  an  instance  of  this  nvinia — for  such  it  really 
seems ;  two  or  three  of  them  taken  at  random, 
and  which  have  the  advantace  of  requiring  little 
explanation  from  us,  will  sulfice. 

The  younu  queen  was,  in  Walfnile's  morbid 
fancy,  a  prisoner  from  tho  hour  of  her  arrival  in 
£n)rland  :  — 

Lord  llarcourt  had  been  sent  to  foich  her  from 
Harwich  with  the  Duchesses  of  .\ncaster  and 
Ilamillon  ;  but  as  an  earm^st  of  the  prison  prepared 
for  hir,  and  to  keep  her  in  that  state  of  ii;norance 
which  was  essential  to  the  views  of  tho  princess, 
they  were  forbidden  to  see  her  alone." — vol  i.,  p. 
71. 

"  The  aflection  she  conceived  for  tho  king 
soflened  the  rii^or  of/ur  rnplirily." — lA.  72. 

"  Soon  after  I5uckin(;hain  lIou^so  was  purchased 
and  Iwstowed  on  her  majesty  ;  St.  James'  not 
soeiniiii;  a  prison  sintil  r»ouf;h  .'" — ib.  I.V.). 
The  jailer  w-us  tlie  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales — 
the  king's  mother  ;  and  so  extravagant  was  her 
tjrraiiny,  that  the  young  king  himself  was  abso- 
lutely shut  up  in  the  same  dreary  dungeon  : — 

'^Tltcrr  the  king  and  queen  lived  in  the  strictest 
privacy,  attended  absolutely  by  nono  but  menial 
servants,  and  never  came  to  the  palace  but  for  the 
hour  of  levees  and  drawing-rooms." — lA.  l.M). 

Tastes  differ.     Wo  dare  say   that  tho  foolish 


young  couple  roisinuk  this  "  imprisoament"  for  m 

• '■    '  ■  '■ ' ■' ;-oy. 

iha 

,  that 

til.  s 

A  '.ilini;  nil    till'    iinnliu'ioua 

palronuL'  '-, — 

"  In  li.  ,.,tM 

Ivlwin,  u  iwict  ul  lawiriti'  l^y  ul  tin:  Ikdoiwuiber 
111  the  I'riuccKS  of  Wales,  dropiied  ihi*  manorM* 
i!Xprcs«i<in  to  me — 'Things  an  not  yet  rim.'  "— 
IV.  310. 

"  Ripe"  for    rr'    '      W   <      <       •  to 

si«y  distinctly.  /.'n^ 

oliuion,  to  br  ij, ,  ,,„.  „,,,..,-    .,  .-.^rsl 

most  judiciously  coiifidi-d  to  I^dy  ('harlotta 
(Idwin,  who,  with  e<|ual  inili'iiii'iit,  ■'  ilnn^  iheaa 
HwmiwaA/r  words"  to  Mr.  \»a 

for  his  gn-al  discretion  ;i-^  na- 

tions— and     who    iininediulily    corn  idy 

Charlotte's  intelligence  by  the  fulh...  .  ,.,iiig 

fact: — 

"  Tho  swarms  of  Scota  that  crowded  and  were 
gladly  received  into  the  army  ;it  '  <  of 

marines,  a  body  into  which  few  I  to 

enlist,  were  no  doubt  placed  tin-it  m  inn:;  unngs 
to  a  malurity,  or  protect  them  when  brought  to  it." 
— iv.  310. 

This  astute  detection  of  the  king's  (x'rsonal  de- 
sire and  purpose  to  overturn  the  constitution,  and 
establish  desi>otism  by  moans,  as  a  chief  agent,  of 
the  corjts  of  marines,  (!)  is  subsequently  repeated 
with  still  more  solemn  and  argumentative  sagacity. 
— (iv.  p.  353.)  Faction  is  forever  the  same  ;  and 
Walpoie  revives  the  extravagance  of  ijhaftcsbunr, 
and  (ills  his  pages  with  fanciful 


-"  jealousy  and  feara 


Of  arbitrary  counsels  brought  to  light. 
And  proves  the  king  himself  a  JacoUU." 

Again  : — Lord  Chatham  and  Ixird  Kockinghui 
happened  to  lie  both  thrown  into  opposition  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.  I^rd  Chatham — full  of  fire  and 
faction,  and  with  some  additional  spleen  against  the 
Duke  of  Oranon — made  a  very  natural  mure  to 
combine  with  Ixird  Kockinghain  their  opisisilion 
against  tho  common  enemy.  See  how  Walpoie 
travesties  this  proceeding  into  a  low  meanness,  of 
which,  sober  or  mad,  Lord  Chatham  never  could 
have  l«!en  guilty. 

"  I.<ord  Chatham's  profusion  had  involved  him  io 
debts  and  i^rat  distress;  and  that  distrtMM  rtdmad 
him  to  mon;  humane  condescension  than  he  usually 
practised.     He  stMit  a  message  to  I  ri^ 

ham,  professing  high   esteem,  and  i;-  i«l» 

sonal  interview  to  remove  former  iuisuikIlisUm^ 
ings,  and  to  cement  a  common  union  between  iIm 
friends  of  the  public." — vol.  iv.,  p.  33. 

And  in  another  place  he  nukes  a  similar  imputa- 
tion against  him  as  well  as  against  another  gn»l 
and  (Mipular  name  : — 

..  ( •  .1  ,,.,.■,  .|,a,  minion  ,.""  I'.'i  .■•■.  Xamtun Ltrd 
Or  tlrnce  and  :  .  now  lent  hia 

sixii    ..    Liul  pounds,  '•'•  a  great  debt 

already  contracted.  Lord  Uranby  accordingly,  Do 
tho  17th.  resigned. 

"  Lord  Chatham  was  in  the  povyr  of  ikc  usurtr 
CaJcraft — so  low  had  those  two  men,  who  bad  aat 
at  the  top  of  tho  world,  rrdturd  tktmtdrts  by  their 
dissipations!" — vol.  iv.,  p.  47. 

These  extra>-affancie«  amuse  by  their  absurdity 
ir  disgust  by  their  malice;    but  to  an  ordinaiy 
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I): 

tr 

tta>  ,  ti 

Mant   ' 

and  ) \<    . 

morp  drtail  nml 


-s  hnvo  alill  »  jmTiter  faiiU — they 
•iirp.  and   tluTpfoitt   wparisomc  : 

•         •    :  .    .  rve  a 

I'rcnch 

.'Hi  tin-  wiii'if  i^  Mii'ii  ',i  con- 

unihlo  of  names,  opinions, 

I  I,.  ,„,.  -.Kv  "^  treated  with 

■  nter — that 


we  ourselves,  wli  ,  nlion  to  the 

real  hiMory  of  thoae  tinips,  and  who  are  fainihar 
with  WaljKile's  style  of  treating  it,  often  get  be- 
wildered in  such  an  unvarying  labyrinth  of  intrigues 
and  inlriiruers — such  a  chaos  of  proper  names  and 
impr«p»*r  motives — thai  we  hardly  know  after  an 
hour's  reading  which  is  which — Hutes  or  Hedfords, 
Grenvillca  or  Graftons,  Uigbys  or  Roekinghams — 
any  one  of  the  drwiialxs  pt-rsoti/r  might  plav  the 
part  assigned  to  any  other;  and  as  Mr.  Dangle,  in 
the  Critic,  fnund  "the  interpreter  the  hanlerof  the 
two,"  we  confess  that  we  never  thought  the  politi- 
cal events  of  the  first  ten  years  of  George  III.  so 
difficult  to  understand  as  in  the  explanatory  pages 
of  Walpole. 

But  moreorer ;  polilieal  intrigues  are  very  stimu- 
lating topics  while  they  are  fresh,  hut  very  little  so 
when  the  penwinal  interests  are  passed  away  ;  and 
they  become  additionally  insipid  by  growing  so 
rapidly  obscure.  It  requires  not  merely  great  at- 
tention, but  some  collateral  information,  to  under- 
stand the  nice  distinctions,  the  slender  differences, 
and  even  the  verbal  difficulties  on  which  great  po- 
litical nejiitiatiims  have  turned.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, thi'  phra^'e  by  which  I^Kird  Chatham's  nego- 
tiation with  ihe  Duke  of  Grafton  was  terminated — 
a  negotiation  that,  if  successful,  might  perhaps 
have  prevented,  or  at  least  postponed,  the  Ameri- 
can war,  and  all  its  tremendous  consequences.  "  I 
aaked  lx>rd  ("hatham,"  says  Colonel  Fitzroy,  the 
duke's  bMther  and  messenger, 
"  Whether  I  should  write  that  '  he  vas  rcsolvfii  not 
to  rcnar  thr  nri^otiation :'  he  said,  'Rtsolved  is  a 
large  word ;'  and  desired  I  would  express  myself 
thus — '  Mr.  Pitt's  drterminalinn  is  final,  and  Ihe 
nf^iitinlion  is  at  an  end.'  These  are  his  own 
words."— ii.  185;  ir.  392. 

The  dilTerence  between  the  phrases  is  not  very 
obvious.*  and  our  readers  would  hardly  forgive  us 
for  now  wasting  their  time  in  attempting  an  ex- 
planation— so  trivial  do  things  become  which  were 
once  so  im|>ortant.  We  do  not  say  that  such 
circumstanci>s  are  not,  to  deeper  inquirers  into 
monl  rind  jiolitical  history,  of  some  collateral  value 
as  feaiiuis  of  a  remarkable  period  ;  and  this  partic- 
ular instance  has  a  certain  degree  of  importance  as 
elucidating  Lord  Chatham's  character,  who  could 
condescend  in  a  great  national  crisis  to  such  hair- 
(plitling.  But  those  who  read  only  for  amusement 
or  general  infonnation  will  find  the  accumulation 
of  such  minutia*  tedious  and  puzzlins;,  and  it  is,  as 
we  have  snen.the  peculiar  fault  of  Wal|K)le  that  to 
an  over-lalxifi"""  d..i.i||  of  such  realities  he  is  al- 
ways reiitv  ',  when  facts  fail  him,  con- 
jectures and  Ins  own  still  more  enigmati- 
cal. Hut.  in  truth,  the  natural  turn  of  his  mind 
was  not  only,  as  we  have  said,  to  mystery,  but  also 
to  littleness — he  loved  miniature  biith  metaphori- 
cally and  really — preferred  a  Petitot  to  a  Kubens, 
and — as  hi'  playfully,  and  we  have  no  doubt  truly, 
oanfcns<-s — Strawberry    Hill    to   Windsor   Castle. 

•  Wslimlr'.  ■rrurarr  in  this  atatrmenl  it  confirmfd  by 
lh»  sutoliioarapliy  »r  Ilic  Dukr  nf  (iniftnn,  which  thr  nf- 
ilor  luu  quntol  lo  an  appendix  ;  and  whirh,  frntn  Ihii 
•pecimrD,  we  iball  be  glad  to  see  publiihcd  in  txtmto. 


So  his  Memoirs  lend  to  lower  mankind  lo  one  cofi»- 
mon  size  and  level  of  mere  selfishness  ;  and  we  do 
not  rwolleci  in  all  bis  works  above  one  or  two  ad- 
mi.ssions  of  any  man's  having  uniformly  acted  from 
an  innate  principle  of  rectitude — a  purely  conscien- 
tious distinction  between  right  and  wrong  ;•  for 
even  the  few  to  whom  he  occasionally  attributes 
amiable  qualities  and  high  sentiments — such  as 
George  111.,  the  Duke  of  Kichmond,  Ixird  Chat- 
ham, and  Cicneral  Conway,  he  seldom  fails  to  dis- 
parage by  a  close-following  imputation  of  some  de- 
grading influence.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  words  "  principle,"  "  integrity,"  "  disinlerest- 
ednoss,"  "honor,"  "patriotism,"  "  the  people," 
"  my  country,"  and  so  forth,  are  not  frequent  in 
his  pages ;  but  they  are  either  employed  to  glorify 
him.tilf,  or,  when  attributed  to  others,  arc  treated 
as  mere  rhetorical  expletives — a  kind  of  oath  like 
"  znoks,"  or  "  parhlru" — that  politicians  use,  with- 
out attaching  any  determinate  meaning  to  the 
terms ;  while  some  form  of  self-inten^st — either 
place,  or  profit,  or  revenge — is  the  only  motive  by 
which  he  believes  any  man  can  be  really  influ- 
enced. And  assuredly  if  we  could  give  any  credit 
to  his  picture  of  his  times,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
concur  in  his  opinion  :  but  without  having  any  ex- 
alted opinion  of  human  nature  in  general,  still  less 
of  politicians,  and,  least  of  all,  of  the  politicians  of 
that  factious  and  profligate  age,  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  it  was  so  utterly  nulla  vir- 
tute  redemptum  as  Walpole  describes.  It  waa  hia 
habit  to  look  at  the  low  and  dark  side  of  every 
character ;  and  as  every  character  has,  we  fear, 
some  touch  of  the  low  and  dark  about  it,  the  result 
has  been  a  picture  of  his  times  as  minute  as  Mieris 
and  as  savage  as  .Spagnolett. 

Walpole  himself  says,  fvol.  ii.,  p.  159,)  "that 
he  is  painting  portraits  of  thetimr  rather  than  writ- 
ing history  :"  the  metaphor  is  appropriate,  but  it 
would  approach  still  nearer  to  the  truth,  if  for  por- 
traits he  bad  said  caricatures — for  such,  indeed,  hia 
pictures  are  ;  and — as  in  other  collections  of  cari- 
catures— amidst  a  general  exaggeration  and  many 
total  failures,  then;  are  some  sketches  which  may 
he  like,  and  others  which  in  various  degrees  ap- 
liroach  lo  resemblance. 

The  figure  chief  in  imfiortance  and  first  in  inter- 
est— though,  from  the  nature  of  our  constitution 
and  the  opportunities  of  the  painter,  by  no  meana 
the  most  prominent — is  the  kiso.  Connecting  hia 
majesty,  as  Walpole  with  a  most  culpable  insin- 
cerity persisted  in  doing,  with  the  secret  influence 
and  pernicious  designs  so  untruly  altributed  to  Ijord 
Bute,  we  are  rather  surprised  to  find  that  his  pic- 
ture, though  unjust  and  grossly  erroneous  in  some 
im|>ortant  p<iint8,  is  not  marked  w  ith  deejwr  touches 
of  his  characteristic  malevolence.  Indeed,  it  is  re- 
markable that  every  art  and  fort  that  he  relates  are 
highly  to  his  majesty's  credit — honorable  to  his 
head  as  well  as  his  heart — while  the  iitipiitations 
he  raises  against  him  are  those  of  conjecture  or  in- 

*  We  recollect  >iul  two  cases  which  even  look  like  ex- 
ceptions. Wc  think  he  bears  peneml  lesiimony  lo  the 
inlejjrily  and  honor  nf  ihi*  Duhe  nf  iiirhviontt ;  and  he 
nvnrH*  nf  f''yimun<i  flttrkr^  ihst  whpn  v*tv  yniincr  in  piib- 

lir  ii''   '  "  '       '  iiid 

deaf  IIS, 

Bnit  ■■\  ittr, 

motlnll    Uit   ttif   (lillllhullnll  'il    itif    iHIMl-tux  ;    lillt   t'Ven  in 

these  fsvorwi  cases,  lui  strontr  is  his  pmponsily  to  slander. 

that  he  afirrwnrH i-risl  Mr.  Burke  nn  iiiifiiundea 

impiitatinn  nf   \\  \    in    India   siiM-k  ;  and  the 

Duke  of  Kirhm"  <  .>niii-('lril  willi  Walpole  hy 

his  mirriaf(e  with  Cunwu) 's  stepdaughter,  receives  now 
■nd  then  a  coup  de  paltt. 
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feience  ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  oltMrrod  that  the  time 
during  whirh  he  wan  nnarcnt  the  court,  ami  \w»t 
infnnned  an  tn  thi^  roniliirt  of  tlio   kiiifti  i"  (hut  in 
which  hi' rxprcHscji  till' niiml    favonihlo   ()|iiiii 
him.     Iliit  u|iiiii  tills  wr  luy  no  nlri'AA,  fur  ii 
tain  that  Waipdli',  wiih  ull  hm  nalurul  iihri.'» 
knew  notliihK  :it  ull  iif  lh«  chiiriulrr  uf  Ciboi 
Third  :   witness  his  own  ski'tch   wntti-n  alii  .    .. 
has  been  l<y  thii  (iral'ton  ailminislration  brought  al- 
most into  contni't  willi  his  luajcxty  : — 

*'  As  fiir  as  ooulil  b*;  discerned  of  the  king's  nat- 
ural disixisilion,  it  was  hiiinano  and  benevolent.   If 
flowing  courtesy  to  all  men  was  the  habit  of  his 
dissimithlion,  at  least  it  was  so  suited  to  his  tem- 
per, that  no  ^'ii.st  of  oaAsiun,  no  words  nf  biii> 
were  over  known  to  break  from  him.    He  »■  ' 
sprrices  with  (j race  and  appearance  of  feelin 
if  he  fciri;iit  tlieni  with  an  unrestrained  fueili' 

ho  never  ntarked   his  displeasure  with  liar.-.: 

Silence  served  him  to  bear  with  unwelcome  minis- 
tors,  or  to  part  with  them,  lli.s  cliildhood  was 
tinctured  with  ohstinacy ;  it  was  adopted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  and  called  firmness ;  Imt  did 
not  prorr  III  lie  his  eomplrjiiin.  In  truth,  it  would 
be  difhcult  to  draw  his  character  in  positive  c<dors. 
Iff  had  nrilhrr  passions  nnr  activili/.  He  resigned 
hims<df  ob-seipiiously  to  the  government  of  his  mo- 
ther and  Ijord  Uute :  learned,  and  even  entered 
with  art,  into  the  los-sons  they  inspired,  but  added 
nothing  of  his  own.  When  the  task  was  done,  he 
relapsed  into  indiff-rmrc  and  indolence,  till  roused 
to  the  next  day's  part." — vol.  i.,  p.  20. 

Here,  while  his  majesty's  merits  are  faintly 
touched,  the  alleged  defects  are  most  remarkably 
the  reverse  of  what  everylMxIy  now  knows  to  have 
lioen  his  real  character.  His  good  temper,  his  good 
manners,  his  discretion,  his  placability,  his  clemen- 
cy, are  all  acknowledged  :  but  the  obstinacy  of 
childhood  vanished,  says  Walpole,  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  facility ;  a  notorious  mistake— one 
of  the  chief  reproaches  made  to  him  in  after  life 
being  that  his  lirmness  of  purpose  sometimes 
amounted  to  obstinacy.  The  truth  is,  the  king 
was  firm  and  decided  in  Am  oirn  opinions  aiul  con- 
duct, but  felt  as  a  constitutional  sovereign  in  our 
mixe<l  government  that  he  was  bound  ti>  submit  his 
public  acts  to  the  advice  of  his  responsible  minis- 
^^  ters ;  and  it  is  from  tun  considering  w  Itli  the  same 
^H  discrimination  that  his  majesty  did  the  dilTereut 
^Hfeelings  and  duties  that  inl1uciic(!  the  man  and  the 
^^Mjmonarch,  that  he  has  been  charged  by  .some  writers 
^Hwith  obstinacy,  and  by  Walpolu  with  thu  opposite 
^pfcult. 

^~^  He  had  neither,  says  \Valp(dc,  passions  nor 
activity,  and  was  constitutionally  of  an  indilferent 
■nd  indolent  disposition.  Ag;uu  a  complete  mis- 
take :  that  he  had  passions,  and  strong  ones,  Wal- 
ile  himself  bears  witness,  and  no  one  w  ho  knew 
is  interior  feelings  could  be  ignoianl — though  his 
prudence,  his  virtue,  and  his  sense  of  dignity  and 
duty  were  still  stronger. 

"The  reproach  of  the  want  of  personal  activity  to 
Former  Giorgc — an  early  riser,  a  stout  walker,  an 
indefatigable  rider,  a  bobl  fox-hunter* — is  only 
ridiculous  ;   but  that  of  indifTerence  and  indolence 


in  hia  regml  dutie*  thowi  an  i^onoe«  of  one  of 

the   most  peeulitr  traits   in    the   royal  character, 

which   we  should    have   Ihouirht  siraime   in    toy 

Ml,  hut  which    is    r       "  .■.ho 

III  have   been   f  — 

'•  - so 

nt 

"ft 
— never  l  iiy 

one  WBiti  ...  "" 

in  hand,  and  ready  to  put  it  out  uf  hand — and  the 
regularity  and  aciivily  uf  hia  personal  hnbits  wrra 
never  broken  in   upon   but   by  his  r  to 

ministers  and  ■erv.ints  li?«»  alett  ihni:  '.-r 

I-  ■  ■     ,       ■  ■    ■  ...I 


poll 
his 


•  The  run  woiilil  Rnnirtim<»8  carry  him  so  far  fri>m 
home  thnt,  liaviiii;  Wi\  all  nttcndnnce  far  U-himi.  he  was 
obliK«l  u>  ifet  hack  in  a  hark  po.'iti-haisr.  On  one  .xuch 
occasion,  n-turniiii;  very  late  of  a  dark  evening  alon^  the 
Hounslnw  rimd.  n  hi'ihwnym'^n  attempted  to  stop  the 
chaise;  hiil  ''  '         '  ~  rhaps  whom  he  wbs 

drivintr,  ina<  kcd  down  the  high- 

•aymau,  aiu;  ^       ,  ...    ;  ■  i\  .i.isor. 


;<>ii,  uiMi   ri'Uiriii'ii    il  %«i[ii  .'.  In' 

I'  he  had  kept  it.      And  we  >> 

..  ...AV — sit  fas   experta  loijut—  '.it 

I  illness  was  first  announced  to   i  .lie 

I  delay  of  a  reply  to  a  very  conm       ,  iii- 

j  cation — a  delay  which,  never  havin  I  in 

I  the  course  of  fifty  years  but  on  Iwi.  ra- 

sions,  gave  instant  alarm.  Nor  was  lua  majesty *a 
attention  only  pro  re  nala — he  took  large  and 
general  views  of  the  whole  ailn  .of  pub- 

lic business.     He  understood  I'  rs  bt'tter 

than  any  minister  he  ever  had,  ano  moii  a  lively 
interest  in  that  department.  }{o  had  not  merely 
reports  made  to  bim  of  individual  occurrences  in 
thu  army  and  navy,  but  he  received  once  a  week, 
on  stated  days,  accounts  of  the  state  ilim  nviijon 
and  movements  of  all  bis  naval  and  u  '  s; 

and  knew  as  well  as  the  first  lord  oi  :  ilty 

or  the  commander-in-chief — and  Bomelimes  better 
than  they  did  on  a  sudden  appeal — where  every 
ship  and  regiment  were  employed.  He  wraa 
minute  and  scrupulous  in  his  attention  to  all  that 
related  to  the  adminislrslion  of  justice.  We  have 
seen  (Twiss'  Life  of  Kldon)  that  even  when  hia 
mind  was  supposed  to  be  disturbed  be  omitted  no 
point  of  duty,  and  set  the  lord  high  chancellor 
right  on  some  of  the  formal  i!.i  •  -  .i'  >■  -  .'liee. 
Ill  short,  we  do  not  believe  tli  iiig 

ever  acijuircd  a  more  accurate  i.  _  ■  \e- 

cutcd  with  a  more  intelligent  regul.iriiy  ilie  details, 
of  what  is  in  truths  most  complicated  aid  rtilB- 
culi  office — which  the  law  allows, or  ■  •<», 

the  sovereign  to  exercise,  in  a  gn-;.  .  by 

his  responsible  advisers,  but  on  which  an  lu  in.^t,  a 
brave,  and  an  intelligent  monarch  like  Georite  HI. 
felt  it  to  ho  his  duly  to  ^  '       '  'Con- 

science, and  to  exercise  1  k* 

and  control.     The  editor  ■■i   i"  '  <"'' 

favored  with  the  perusal  of  s.  'en 

communications  which  the   ki;.„  "> 

his  ministers,  of  which  we  have  lor;  •». 

He  gives  a  few,  too  few,  extracts  ;  i  ity 

confirm  our  opinion,  that  whenever  and  i»  what- 
ever extent  George  IH.'s  corrrsp>n<!.nre  with  his 
successive  ministers  shall  !«■  (1>  "ac- 

ter  as  an  able,  judicious,  and  •  'r- 

eign  and  statesman,  and  an  bt m -:  ;iiii:  ;iiniabl« 
gentleman  in  the  highest  ^ell»c  of  the  wotd,  will 
bo  additionally  confirmed. 

Walpole.  tnoreover.  in>iiiiiate8  against  the  king 
a  charge  of  i»'isoii.il  iii^jr.ililiide  ;  and  hints,  in  the 
preceiVing  e\ir:irt  liyp.'iluiie.illy,  lii.i  in  other 
places  more  ilir.eily,  wii:Lt  l.iu.i  -■:.'. '.%'rK  had 
before  imputed   to  his  ii  md 

duplicity.     We  believe  i  er, 

if  possible,  than  the  otlicts.  To  ;l.e  ci.aige  of 
ingratitude,  Walpolu °s  own  volumes  would  be  aa 
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snswi-r  ;  for  on  what  are  all  his  reproarhps  built 
evpn  from  their  fountlation  but  on  the  kinp's  ad- 
herenro  and  fidelity  to  his  early  friends,  and  to  all 
who  were  sntn'osed  to  he  attaehed  to  his  particular 
interests'      ^^■  n.  as  we  do,  some  of 

the  exacerr  T  that  attachment,  but 

as  acniiiKt  W  i;  •  i.-  hm-  m-vM-r  is  conclusive.  The 
jreneril  impntniion  however,  as  well  as  the  eharpe 
of  dissimulation,  arisva  apiin  out  of  the  mistake 
we  hare  already  noticed  of  eonfoundinc  the  feel- 
in)t«  of  the  man  with  the  duties  of  the  kin|?. 
Georpe  111.  was  steadfast,  to  an  honorable  obsli- 
naev,  in  his  attachment  to  his  private  friends  ;  but 
the  kinp  siibmilted  with  decorum  and  praee  to  the 
frequent  chanire  of  ministers  which  the  vicissitudes 
of  faction  orof  events  forced  up<m  him.  'The  con- 
stitution imposed  these  often  painful  sacrifices  ;  it 
was  his  amiable  and  hich-spirited  study  to  underffo 
them  with  as  little  offence  to  the  fcclinjis  of  the 
parties,  or  to  his  own  dipnity,  as  the  very  difficult 
circumstances  could  admit.  Hut  Walpole  quotes 
two  special  cases,  on  which  he  builds  his  notion  of 
the  kmi;'s  insincerity.  Let  us  examine  these  evi- 
dential cases : — 

"  The  first  moment  of  the  new  reign  afforded  a 
symptom  of  the  prince's  character  ;  of  that  cjyol 
(fissimulalion  in  which  he  had  been  s<i  well  initialed 
by  his  mother,  and  which  comprehended  almost  the 
whole  of  what  she  had  taught  him.  Princess 
Amelie,  [daujrhter  of  Oeorire  11.,]  as  soon  as  she 
wascertuin  of  her  father's  death,  sent  an  account 
of  it  to  the  Pnnce  of  Wales  ;  but  he  had  already 
been  apprized  of  it.  He  was  out  riding,  and  re- 
cejveil  a  mite  from  a  German  valet-de-ehambre. 
attendant  on  the  late  king,  with  a  private  mark 
agreed  upon  between  them,  which  certified  him  of 
the  event.  Without  surprise  or  emotion,  without 
dropping  a  word  that  indicated  what  had  happened, 
he  said  his  horse  was  lame,  and  turned  back  to 
Kew.  ,^l  dismoimting  he  said  to  the  groom,  'I 
have  snid  this  horse  is  lame  ;  I  forbid  you  to  say 
the  contrary.'  " — vol.  i.,  p.  6. 

Now  we,  on  the  contrary,  think  that  this  first 
step  of  his  life  was  of  the  happiest  auspice,  and 
foreiiild  in  the  young  man  the  prudence,  self- 
restraint,  and  moral  dignity,  which  were  after- 
wards so  fully  developed,  lie  had  received  an 
tmbiguniis  notice  "  thai  hr  im.i  kino" — was  he  to 
have  pursued  his  idle  ride  and  exhibited  ihe  inde- 
cency of  having  couriers  and  ministers  riding  about 
Surrey  to  look  for  the  sovereign  ' — or  was  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  on  such  doubtful  and  irregular  in- 
formation, to  proolaim  the  death  of  his  grandfather, 
•nd  pande  himself,  without  further  ceremony,  as 
KrNfl  '  He  timk  the  more,  and  indeed  the  only, 
discreet  and  decent  course  :  he  did  not  affect  to 
ride  home  to  hear  the  great  news,  but,  in  order  to 
avoid  observation,  said  his  horse  was  lame,  and 
did  not  command  his  grf>om  to  tell  a  falsehood,  but 
only  not  to  contradict  him.  Where  was  tho 
"  -  '  ■■  '  inulation'"  f'alm  presence  of  mind, 
,  and  deeencv,  there  were  ;  but,  in  our 
ji...  ..lit  one  hiamable  circumstance. 

'I'he  other  instance  which  Wal|M)le  prtxluces  is 
one  in  which,  even  on' his  own  showing,  (and  he 
had  in  this  case  a  motive  for  misrepresentation,) 
the  king  was  completely  justified.  It  was  on  tho 
subject  of  the  Ttjifal,  by  the  Rockingham  ministry, 
of  (;ren»ille'«  Slrtmjy  Art,  The  matter  wiui  vio- 
I'  iige,  one  of  the  place- 

II  i',  slated   in  the  clubs 

Ihii,  ■•  inviiiL'  111  riiioneii  to  tho  king  that  the 
ministers  hid  carried  their  bill  entirely  by  a  rej>ro- 


sentation  that  his  majesty  was  favorable  to  it,"  his 
majesty  had  thereupon  authorized  him  to  contradict 
that  assertion  : — 

"  So  extraordinary  a  tale  soon  reached  the  ear 
of  I/ord  Koekinghani,  who  immedielelv  asked  Ixird 
Strange  if  it  was  true  what  ihe  king  was  reported 
to  have  said  to  him  '  The  other  confirmed  it.  On 
that  I^ord  Kockiiigham  di'sired  the  other  to  meet 
him  at  court,  when  they  both  went  into  the  closet 
together.  Lord  Strange  began,  and  repeated  the 
king's  words  ;  and  asked  if  he  had  been  mistaken* 
The  king  said,  '  No.'  I<ord  Rockingham  then 
pulled  out  a  paper,  and  begged  to  know  if  on  such 
a  day  (which  was  minuted  down  on  the  paper)  his 
majesty  had  not  determined  for  Ihe  repeal  ?  l.,ord 
Rockingham  then  8tnp[H'd.  The  king  replied, 
' \fi/  loril,  this  M  bvt  ho//;'  and  taking  out  a  pen- 
cil wrote  on  the  bollom  of  I,ord  Rockinphum's 
paper  words  to  this  effect  :  '  The  question  asked 
me  by  my  ministers  was,  whether  1  was  for  en- 
forcing the  act  by  the  sword,  or  for  tho  repeal  ; 
of  the  two  extremes  1  was  for  the  repeal  ;  but 
most  certainly  preferred  modifiralion  to  either.'  " 
vol.  ii.,  p.  2«». 

This  slorv  is  headed  in  the  Memoirs,  "Doxible- 
<lealin>;  nf  thr  king."  Our  readers  will,  we  think, 
agree  that  the  king's  conduct  was  alike  frank  and 
dignified.  He  avowed  what  he  had  said  to  Ixird 
Strange — he  rebuked  Ixird  Rockingham  fi)r  idling 
but  half  the  story,  and  boldly,  and  we  dare  aay 
somewhat  indignantly,  iero/f — so  as  to  admit  of  no 
misrepresentation — on  I»rd  Rockingham's  paper, 
Ihe  important  qualification  of  his  opinion,  which 
I/ord  Roekinpham  had  suppressed.  Which  was 
the  linvlilc-iirali r  ' 

Hut  grcal  injustice  would  be  done  to  George  HT. 
and  our  readers  might  also  complain,  if  we  did  not 
exhibit,  in  fuller  answer  loWalpole's  imputations, 
some  portraits — out  of  his  own  gallery — of  the 
principal  statesmen  with  whom  it  was  ihe  misfor- 
tune of  that  good  king  and  excellent  man  to  have 
to  deal.  There  were  no  less  than  seven  admin- 
istrations imposed  by  circnnislances  on  Ihe  king 
within  his  first  ten  years.  Ijct  Walpole  tell  us 
how  thcv  were  compos<"d.  We  shall  distinguish 
the  successive  prime  ministers  by  printing  their 
names  in  capitals. 

Of  Mr.  Pill  himself,  the  first  figure — ihnagh 
only  one  of  llie  Srrrrtnrirs  nf  Sinir — in  ihe  admin- 
istration which  Ihe  king  at  his  accession  found 
and  retained,  we  will  postpone  Walpole's  opinions 
till  we  arrive  at  his  second  adminisiralion. 

Of  the  Dike  of  Newcastlk — First  Lord  nf  the 
Trrasurtf — Walpole's  cimtcmpt  is  so  well  known 
by  his  letters  and  former  memoirs  that  we  need 
add  but  a  touch  or  two  from  this  work  more  espe- 
cially applicable  to  the  period  before  us  : — 

"This  veteran,  so  hisy,  so  srlfsh,  and  still  so 
fond  of  power,  determined  to  lake  a  new  court- 
Irasr  of  folly . ' ' — vol .  i . ,  p .  11. 

"  A  ridini/ous  old  dulnrd.  It  was  absurd  in  him 
to  stay  in  place  insnimt  to  attempt  lo  slay  thereby 
force,  and  imjnidmt  to  pretend  patriotism  when 
driven  out  by  mnt'-mpt." — i.  168. 

"  Thus  disprarrd  and  disgracing  himself,  New- 
castle resigni'd." — ih. 

ThechanriJtur,  Lord  Northington,  was — 
"  loo ;wo/?/A'<j/'-,  in  every  liehl,  to  carry  any  authort- 
ly"  (ii.,  200.)  "  He  made  a  prelcnce  for  quar- 
relling with  the  ministers,  complaining  vntruly 
that  he  was  not  consulted,  lie."  (p.  333.) 
"  Whether  this  meanness  was  officious  or  instilled 
into  him   was   nut  certainly   known"   (p.  334.) 
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"  The  dnnpegt  linifc  or  that  dirty  Tiee,  aoarier  and 
mpaciiiuAnma,  IiIoiIimI    iIii;   cliancellnr"  (p.  357.) 
"  A  fool  void  of  any  color  of  moril"  (p.  357.) 
Mr.  l-'i;!!' — chonrrllor  of  Ihf  cxchmptfr  : — 
"  Wilh  nil  hill  aliililiea,  I/^ego  wn»  of  a  rrrrp- 
ing,  undtrhanil  imtiiro,  and  aspired  to  the  lion'a 

Slace  by  tlio  mananrre  of  the  mole." — »ol.  i.,  p. 
01. 

"  Winchnlsoa  m\<\  Le(r?o  had  had  more  maslers 
than  any  man  in  Kni^Und,  and  had  noTer  left  one 
with  a  rhririirtrr."* — lA.,  p.  SO. 

Lord  Trmpir — privy  seal  .— 

"This  fhiim'li.n  and  rnal>!;nant  man  worked  in 
the  min«s  of  Huccp.'wivo  factions  for  near  thirty  years 
togothrr.  To  relate  them  is  writing  his  life." — 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  3M.)  "  Nothing  could  be  more  oflen- 
sive  ihnn  Ii-ird  Toinple's  conduct,  whether  consid- 
ered in  a  public  or  private  lif^ht.  (Opposition  to 
his  factious  views  seemed  to  let  him  loose  from  all 
ties,  all  restraint  of  prinriplrs  ■  and  his  brother 
was  the  object  of  his  jralouay  and  re.wntmenl.'" — 
rot.  i.,  p.  S95. 

Lord  Holdrrneai — secretary  of  slate : — 

"  Orders  were  suddenly  sent  to  I^rd  Holdcrncss 
to  Rive  up  the  seals  of  secretary  of  stale  :  the  king 
addini;,  in  discourse,  that  hi!  had  two  secretaries, 
one  (Mr.  Pitt)  who  would  ilo  nothing,  and  the 
other  (Ijord  Holderne.sa)  icAo  amid  do  nothini;; 
hn  would  have  one,  who  both  could  and  would. 
This  was  Lord  Hule.  •  •  •  •  Hm,  however  low 
the.  talents  of  \aitA  Ilolderncss  deserved  to  bo  esti- 
mated, they  dill  not  sulTer  bv  comparison  with 
those  of  his  successor." — vol.  i.,  pp.  A'i,  43. 

And  acain,  when  ho  reappeared  as  goremor 
to  the  prinre  of  Wales  in  1771  : — 

"  Lord  Hiddcrness  owed  his  preferment  to  his 
insignificanre  and  to  his  wife,  a  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  the  queen,  as  she  did  hers  to  her 
daujrhter's  poverness,  whom  the  queen  had  se- 
duced from  her,  to  the  (freat  vexation  of  I^ady 
lloldernoss.  The  governess,  a  French  Protest- 
ant, injraliated  her  late  mistress  with  the  queen, 
and  her  mistress  soon  became  a  favorite  next  to 
the  Gorman  women." — vol.  iv.,  p.  311. 

Such,  Walpolo  thinks,  were  the  claims  and 
qualifications  of  one  who  had  been  secretary  of 
State  in  Mr.  Pitt's  "glorious"  administration. 

Of  Ix)aD  Bl'TK,  who  succeeded  Ivord  Ilolderncss, 
and  soon  bccamn  /ir.»<  lord  of  the  treasury,  wc  need 
not  repeat  any  of  Walpole's  pcnoral  opinions,  but 
wo  extract  the  following  summary  of  his  charac- 
ter while  minister  : — 

"  Success  and  the  tide  of  power  swelled  up  the 
weak  bladder  of  th"  favorite's  mind"  (vol.  i.,  p. 
177.)  "  His  countenance  of  Fox  was  hut  conso- 
nant to  ihp  folli/  of  his  character"  (p.  210.)  "  His 
intrii^ues  lo  preserve  power — tlio  confitxion  he 
helped  lo  throw  into  each  succeeding  system — his 
tmpolent  and  dark  attempis  lo  bang  on  the  wheels 
of  government,  irAic/i  Ac  on/yc/oi,'i,W — all  proved 
that  neither  virtue  nor  philosophy,  but /cor — and 
fear  only — was  the  immediate  and  precipitate 
cause  of  his  retreat.  Yet  let  me  not  be  thought 
lo  lament  ibis  lo^t  man's  pusillanimity ;  had  ho 
been  firm  lo  himself,  there  was  an  end  of  the  con- 
stitution!   The  hearts  of  Englishmen  were  cor- 

•  To  which  the  editor  adils,  "  None  could  deny  his 
emineni  qitaltlicatinni  as  a  man  of  hiisiness— his  {lolitical 
inlcirrity  was  less  conimiMidnhlc.  lXxldui]^tnn  says,  '  his 
thoiiihis  were  "  toid  pnur  /.i  /ripe,"— all  for  quartrr-day  :' 
and  has,  in  common  wilh  Walpole,  reproached  him  with 
p«r/Wy."— vol.  i.,  p.  39. 


rupt  and  sold,  and   the  best  heads  anmngtl   ihem 
toiled  in  the  causr  o{ dfspolism,"  (p.  '.'.Mi  ) 
And    ihii  imminent    d^injj-r    fniii    il- "v"!i"m,  all 
Ki  ■  '..» 

pi  "nJ 

III  I   III.-  lr!i;niiili  •  ;  ult- 

e!  .  and  even  meii:i  .  of 

th.i  iiiioii.-. 

Of  Mr.  Fox,  his  general  vilup<>nition  in  both 

sets  of  memoi"  ■«  <■■■•  !%.•  i.i.i.i  •...,!  t i,ir,,.,.  f„r 

extracting  ;  >  i,  it 

is  enough  to  ,  ,  :>  hii 

accepting  the  Iradershtp  of  the  koum  of  comnton» 
from  Lord  Bute  ; — 

"  Abandoned  by  his   highest  a'  ■  ■<wj 

friends.  Fox  fell  the  nioriification  ■  wth 

his  patron  [the  Duke  of  f'umbcrlandj  ainl  lliu  pub- 
lic. Detested  by  the  public,  he  never  could  re- 
cover from  iho  stain  conlraclcd  at  this  period." — 
vol.  i.,  p.  11)7. 

"  Fox  had  boldness  and  unckedrtess  enough  to 
undertake  whatever  the  court  was  led  tocumpaM." 
—ih.,  219. 

"  liord    Holland   was  eruel,  ret- ■  mg, 

and  suhlle"  (vol.  ir.,  p.   120;)   "  ;n  -bed 

universal  eorrvption  and  rnengr"  (li.  23U.) 
And  all  this  was  written  of  a  man  whom  at  the 
same  period  Walpolo  was  supporting  by  his  vote 
in  parliament,  and  for  whom  in  17(17 — still  while 
he  was  writing  these  libels,  he  tells  us  that  "  h« 
labored  earnestly  to  obtain  an  earldom"  (iii.,  95.) 

Of  the  Duke  of  flrdford,  lord  president  in  that 
administration,  and  of  his  party,  he  savs  : — 

"  I>ord  Bute  lost  Ihe  lirdftrd  facliim — not  from 
ihcir  usual  pn-fidy :  he  had  lost  them  before  they 
suspected  the  smallest  diminution  of  his  omnipo- 
tence ;  but  he  had  not  gratified  the  ambilion  of  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford.  She  had  marked  out  for  her- 
self the  first  post  in  the  queen's  family ;  but  with 
more  attention  lo  her  pride  than  her  interest  had 
forborne  lo  ask  it,  concluding  it  must  be  offered 
to  her.  The  princess  and  Ix)rd  Bute,  either  not 
suspecting,  or  glad  to  be  ignorant  of,  her  views, 
were  far  enough  from  seeking  lo  place  so  danger- 
ous a  woman  in  the  very  heart  of  Ihe  palace.  Thia 
neglect  the  duchess  deeply  resented,  and  never 
forgave." — vol   i.,  p.  261. 

"TAi!  Bedford  faetion  was  called  in  the  satires 
of  the  day  the  Btoomsbury  gang — Bedford  hnuM 
standing  in  Uloomabury    square.*    Of  theae  tb« 

*I^nl  Tavistock,  only  son  of  t!  <  nf 

BcHfnrd,  a  v<»n'  nmioM**  voiinir  m  :>ole 


In:. 

!i  1  cats*- 

lr,,i •coke  too 

plainly  Ihal  [.onlTr.  ..tt»rTnrto 

thorn.     The  duke,  hi  linosl  lost 

hi*  senses — and  recitvrrt^i  inern  ino  soon,  ibr  dachsit 
was  less  blamalile,  and  retaintd  tba  eompwsioii  Urngm. 
While  all  inankiivi  whoever  heard  the  name  of  Lad 
Tavistock  were  pmftite  in  lamcBliM  sock  >  nalioD- 
al  calamity,  it  Rave  imirersal  scaodar  wbeo,  in  i  bill* 

fori '■'  ■"  r  his  ilcnih,  ihey  behekl  his  fiilher,  the  duke, 

ca  rralum  to  ttie  India  Uomt,  to  rata  on  a 

hi.  ;  in. 

-Mr.-.  ■;•■■-; 

hnmetyn  l!  ■      ,!,    ■      - 
Vet  It  -■  T      .... 


■'■•;.    Mi«  '  i'lrrlr  prenerf 

•■I  [Jama*.] 

It  a  panal 

■■•  bnii  lhal 

•'  a  proper 


anguish  appeared  :  how  su 
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chief  were  Earl  Gowrr,  Lord  SanJirirJi,  and  Rig- 
bjl"  (toI.  ii.,  p.  441.)  "  Ijordit  Ooiorr,  {iMvd 
Ckamh-    '  :t   I^rd  Prrsidrnt,)    U'ly- 

moulk,  .)  ami  Sandtcich,  (Jirtl  lord 

of''  '  ;  irta,  and  never  uuoii 

Id  purpiwe.     The  firel 

h;i.;  . ,  ■..,  :  ;iuy  crime;  the  other 

two,    t:  <    cowards,    were    equally 

fitted    t'  ,       jii'rous  ciiurt.     And  Sand- 

wich had  a  predilectiun  to  guilt,  if  he  could 
couple  it  with  artifice  and  treachery  (ib.)  HVy- 
tnoulh  {srcrrlary  of  slate)  neither  had  nor  aflecled 
any  solid  virtue.  He  was  too  proud  to  court  the 
people,  and  too  mran  not  to  choose  to  owe  his  pre- 
fermcnls  to  the  favor  of  the  court  or  tlie  cabals  of 
faction.  lie  w:isted  the  whole  night  in  drinking, 
and  the  morning  in  sleep,  eten  when  secretary  of 
state.  No  kind  of  principle  entered  into  his  plan 
or  practice,  nor  shame  fur  want  of  it.  His  vanity 
made  him  trust  that  his  ;ibilitics,  by  making  hiiu 
necessary,  could  reouncile  intrigue  and  inactivity. 
His  timidity  w:is  womanish,  and  the  only  thing  he 
did  not  fear  was  the  ill  opinioQ  of  mankiud." — 
»ol.  ir.,  p.  210. 

The  other  members  of  that  cabinet  will  appear  in 
wibscquent  ministries. 

Next  came  Mr.  Grenville's  administration. 

"  Mr.  Grenville  had  hitherto  been  known  but 
asafaliguiiigorator  and  indefatigable  drudge,  more 
likely  to  disgust  than  to  olFend.  Hencalh  this 
useful,  unpromising  outside  lay  lurking  great 
mbilities ;  courage  so  confounded  with  obstinacy 
that  there  was  no  drawing  a  line  between  them — 
good  intentions  to  the  public  without  one  great 
view — much  economy  for  that  public,  which,  in 
truth,  was  the  whole  amount  of  his  good  inten- 
tions— rj-crsiic:  ra/Mniousniss  and  parsimony  in 
himself — infinite  sclf-concal,  implacability  of  tan- 
per,  and  a  total  icani  of  principle.  •  •  •  •  • 
His  ingratitude  to  his  benefactor,  Bute,  and  his 
reproaching  Mr.  Pitt  •  •  •  were  but  too  often 
paralleled  by  the  crimes  of  other  men  ;  but  scarce 
any  man  ever  wore  in  his  face  such  outward  and 
visible  marks  of  the  hollow,  cruel,  and  rotten  heart 
within." — vol.  iv.,  p.  271. 

"  The  reversion  of  Lord  Temple's  estate  could 
nuke  even  the  inflexible  Grenville  sloop  ;  and  if  his 
ocrimonioxis  heart  w:is  obliged  to  pardon  his  brother 
[Lord  Temple,]  it  Wiis  indemnified  by  revenge  on 
his  sister's  husband  [Mr.  Pitt.]" — vol.  ii.,  p.  174. 

Lord  Egrcmont — secretary  of  state — 
"  was  a  composition  of  pride,  ill-nature,  avarice, 
and  strict  good  breeding,  with  such  infirmity  of 
frame  that  he  could  not  speak  truth  on  the  most 
trivial  occasion.  He  ha<l  humor,  and  did  not 
want  sense ;  but   he  had    neither   knowledge  of 
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business  nor  the  smallest  share  of  parliamentary 
aliilities." — p.  273. 

Lord  Halifa.t — secretary  of  state — 
"was  the  iceokest,  but  at  ilie  same  time  most 
amiable  of  the  three.  His  pride,  like  I.ord  Kgre- 
mont's,  taught  him  much  civility  :  he  s|wke 
readily  and  agreeably  ;  and  only  wanird  matter 
and  argument.  His  profusion  in  building,  plant- 
ing, and  on  a  favorite  mistress,  had  brought 
him  into  great  straitin,  from  which  he  sought  to 
extricate  himself  by  discredital/le  means." — 14. 

Then  came  the  first  Rockingham  administra- 
tion. 

"  The  nomination  of  Lonn  RocKiNniiAM  for  min- 
ister at  any  season  would  have  sounded  prepostirous 
— in  the  present,  sufTicient  alone  to  defeat  the  sys- 
tem."— vol.  ii.,  p.  100. 

"Ho  h.id  so  weak  a  frame  of  person  and  nerves 
that  no  exigences  could  surmount  his  timidity  of 
speaking  in  public :  and  having  been  only  known 
to  the  public  for  his  passion  for  race  horses,  men 
could  not  be  cured  of  their  surprise  in  seeing  him 
first  minister." — ii.,  10. 

"  He  was  more  childish  in  his  deportment  than 
in  his  age.  Ho  was  totally  void  of  all  informa- 
tion. Ambitious,  with  cxcrssire  indolence ;  fond  of 
talking  of  business,  but  dilatory  in  the  execution; 
his  single  talent  lay  in  attracting  dependents  ;  yet, 
though  proud  and  self-sufliciciil,  he  had  almost  as 
many  governors  as  dependents." — vol.  ii.,  p.  197. 

"  Ix)rd  Uockingham's  childish  arrogance  and  in- 
discretion."— vol.  ii.,  p.  U08. 

"  Rockingham,  a  weak,  childish,  and  ignorant 
man." — vol.  iii.,  p.  334. 

Then  we  have  some  additional  sneers  at  his 
nearest  and  dearest  friend,  Conway — secretary  of 
state  in  that  administration  : — 

"  The  disgusting  coldness  of  Conway's  manner 
would  revolt  those  he  met  at  court,  and  I  foresaw 
(though  not  to  the  degree  I  found  it  afterwards) 
how  little  he  was  made  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
strangers,  and  cxinsequcntly  to  conduct  the  house 
of  commons.  To  talk  to  ('onway  against  public 
opinion  was  preaching  to  the  winds.  His  heart 
was  80  cold  that  it  wanted  all  the  beams  of  popular 
applause  to  kindle  it  into  action." — vol.  ii.,  pp. 
105,  213. 

\fr.  Doiedesicell — chancfUor  of  the  exchequer: — 

"  The  office  of  chancellor  of  the  cxehei/urr  was 
bestowed  on  Dowdesirell ,  who  was  so  suited  to  the 
drudgery  of  the  office,  as  far  as  de|«-nd3  on  arith- 
metic, that  he  was  fit  for  nothing  else.  Jhary, 
slow,  methodical  without  clearness,  a  Inittfor  ridi- 
cule, unversed  in  every  graceful  art,  and  a  stranger 
to  men  and  courts,  he  was  only  esteemed  by  the 
few  to  whom  he  was  personallv  known." — vol.  ii., 
p.  196. 

lAird  DetrtmmUh — president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade— 

"  only  stayed  long  enough  to  pro.ilitutc  his  char- 
acter and  authenticate  his  hypocrisy." — vol.  iv., 
p.  84. 

Then  came  what  is  called  Lord  Chatham's  sec- 
ond a<lmlni8trulion,  in  which  General  Conway  con- 
tinued the  Utader  of  the  house  of  comm(ms. 

So  great  a  name  as  I^ord  (Chatham's,  and  his 
most  extraordinary  conduct  nt  thi.s  jMTiod,  deserve 
more  copious  extracLs,  which  we  give  the  rather 
lM.>causc  they  ccmfirui  the  view  which  we  formerly 
tiKik  <if  the  lecnitrieily  of  this  |>eriod  of  his  career, 
and  l«caiis»'  he  is,  of  all  others,  the  stalcHnian  to- 
wards whom  Wal|Hilc  seems  to  have  felt  impartial- 
ly— or,  at  least,  with  only  a  /avoring  partiality. 
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In  fact,  ho  almost  wonihi|iiied  him,  till  thr  ufTlcial 
coniii'xioii,  iiiid  «L>  may  aud,  nomcthinti  of  (>('•  ■'  i 
coiittict,  bclwccii  Conway  and  I<ord  Clia 
liroii)(lil  Walpolii  into  a  nearer  vifw  and  mor^ 
curate  jiidjiment  of  iliat  cxtraonlinary  man.  Wal- 
pole  sceiiiM  to  have  liiul  little  or  no  doubt — nor  in- 
lied  had  Lord  Chatham's  rolleai;ue» — that  ho  was, 
infill);  his  8<<cond  administration,  under  tho  intlu- 
.  lice  of  in.<rt;i)/y. 

Walpolc  o|«>ns  by  the  followinK  general  observa- 
tions on  liiH  ministerial  character  : — 

"  Peace  was  not  his  clement ;  nor  did  his  talent 
lie  in  those  di'lails  that  restore  a  nation  by  slow 
and  wliiili'^onie  proifrrss.     Of  tho  finances  he  was 

nlti'rlv  ■  '"'      If  struck  with  some  (jreat  i.I'  ■ 

ho  nr;  !iow,  nor  had  patience  to  ci  : 

it.     11         ,  i  implicit  assent — and  he  ex|i' 

more — that  other  men  should  niethodiw!  and  »u|K:r- 
intend,  and  boar  the  fatif;ue  of  carrying  his  mea- 
sures into  execution  ;  and,  what  was  wors*?,  en- 
counter the  odium  and  danger  of  them,  while  he 
reposed  and  was  to  enjoy  tho  honor,  if  succcsdful. 
•  •  •  •  His  conanct  in  the  late  war  had  been 
tho  same.  He  drew  tho  plans,  but  loft  it  to  the 
tre.-Lsiiry  to  find  the  means ;  nor  wouhl  listen  to 
their  (lifljculties,  nor  hold  any  roin  over  their  ill- 
manaaemont.'' — vol.  ii.,  p.  SfiS. 

He  then  proceeds  to  particulars.  Mr.  Pitt — oven 
before  his  administration  was  completed — 
"  had  already  commenced  that  extraordinary  scene 
of  seclusion  of  himself  which  he  afterwards  carried 
10  an  excess  that  passed,  and  no  wonder,  for  a  long 
access  o( phrensy." — p.  348. 

"  The  mad  situation  to  which  Lord  Chatham  bad 
reduced  himself." — ih.,  p.  402. 

"  Tho  pride  and/o//y  of  Lord  Chatham." — ib.,  p. 
403. 

"Tlin  wildness  of  Lord  Chatham  bafflod  all  poli- 
cy."— ib.,  p.  410. 

"  The  madnfss  or  mad  conduct  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham."— vol.  iii.,  p.  67. 

"  Lord  Chatham's  wild  actions  of  passion  and 
scorn." — ih.,  p.  435. 

"  Tho  Chancellor  Camden  had  given  many  hints 
of  his  friend's//-<;i:y." — vol.  iii.,  p.  251. 

"  As  if  there  were  dignity  in  folly,  and  magic  in 
perverscnr.is — as  if  tho  way  to  govern  mankind  was 
to  insult  their  understandings — tho  conduct  of  Lord 
Chatham  was  the  vrry  rifer.u-  of  common  seme,  and 
do  up  of  such  undissembled  scorn  of  all  tho 
irld,  that  his  friends  could  not  palliate  it,  nor  his{ 
lemies  bo  blamed  for  resolving  it  into  madnc.is.  He 
was  scarce  lame,  and  even  paraded  through  the 
town  in  a  morning  to  take  the  air  ;  yet  he  neither 
went  to  the  king,  nor  suffered  any  of  the  ministers 
[his  colleai^ues]  to  come  to  him." — vol.  ii.,  p.  420. 
And  a^ain — 

"  Lord  Chatham  might  have  given  firmness  and 
almost  tramiuillily  to  tho  country ;  might  have 
gone  farllier  towards  recruiting  our  finances  than 
any  reasonable  man  could  have  expected ;  but, 
alas !  his  talents  were  not  adequate  to  that  task. 
Tho  mulliplicalion-table  did  not  admit  of  being 
treated  .xs  epic,  and  Lord  Chatham  had  but  that  one 
style.  Whether  realty  out  of  his  senses,  or  con- 
scious how  much  the  moiintrhank  had  concurred  to 
make  the  gn>at  man,  he  plunged  deeper  and  deeper 
into  retreat,  ami  left  the  nation  a  prey  to  faction 
and  to  insutTieiont  persims  that  he  had  chosen  for 
his  coadjutors." — vol.  ii.,  p.  433. 

We  then  have,  at  a  length  too  great  for  an  ex- 
tract, a  very  curious  account  of  what  certainly  looks 
like  phrensy  in  I^ird  Chatham's  morbid  anxiety  to 
CI.  livi.no  agc.  vol.  IX.  9 


I  re-purchase  the  villa  at  Hayes,  which  ho  had  not 

li I..I-.....  .i..,|H»,.d  of  lo  Mr.  Ti.... Woluale, 

:.ice  had  the  del  is  little 

iIki:!.**.  ;iM  auv  '   anec- 

•iiro  of 
me. 
\Vu  have  ulmi  tlic  ulill   I'  ''' 

of  tho  Duke  of  (iraflon's  ;i  ;- 

raphy,  with  a  few  exlrocls  lioiii  which  the  iJitor 
has  l)cen  allowed  to  enrich  this  work — of  an  inter- 
view whir!  '  ,  ■  •  •  ■  •  >,.. 
lays,  he,  I  •  d 
frimi  bis  nn-i.  >fi,^  .  ..u.  .i:;m. 

"'Though    I   expected   to   Ii  ii 

v,Ti    ill   iiiil.',  ,1    111.,   Hiiuation  V  111 

.   Ills  nervi  lo 

I  degree,  aip;  i    i;is 

great  mind,  liowed  down  and  thus  tveakeiicd  by  du»- 
order,  would  have  filled  me  w  iih  grief  and  concern 
even  if  I  had  not  long  borne  a  sincere  attachment 
to  his  person  and  character.' " — vol.  iii.,  p.  51. 

With  all  this  evidence,  and  ric'"  '       '    ili 

his  sisters  were  indisputably  iii:i  ( 

them,  Anne  Pitt,  who,  as  Waljujie  om-e  wiuily 
said  to  a  French  acquaintance,  resembled  him, 
"  eomme  dcui  f;outtri  de — ■_/»•«,"  died,  aAer  a  long 
exhibition  of  talent  and  eccentricity,  quite  insane, 
wc  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  was  laboring  under  a 
strong  nervous  disturbance.  So,  certainly,  tliought 
tho  Duke  of  Grafton — when,  subsequently  exas- 
perated by  some  of  Ixird  Chatham's  wild  and  un- 
founded assertions  in  the  house  of  lords,  he  told 
him  to  his  face  that  "  l/tcy  uxre  the  effect  of  a  dis- 
tempered mind  brooding  over  its  oicn  disappoint- 
ments;" but  we  doubt  whether  it  was  not  a  dis- 
turbance of  tho  same  nature  (though  of  greater 
intensity)  as  that  under  which  Walpolc  hmuelf 
ap|)ears  to  have  habitually  labored — the  result, 
namely,  of  allow  ing  his  clear  and  powerful  intcllsci 
to  be  overclouded  and  subdued  by  a  proud,  passion- 
ate, and  feveri.sh  temper.  .\nd,  on  tho  whole,  wo 
adhere  to  thu  opinion  expressed  in  our  article  on 
Lord  Chatham,  (vol.  Ixvi.,  p.  S53,)  that,  seeing 
how  sudden  and  complete  Iiis  recovery  was  on 
going  out  of  office,  and  with  what  more  than  juve- 
nile vigor,  spirit,  and  abdity  he  threw  himself 
again  into  tho  stonny  torrent  of  faction,  wc  cannot 
excust\  on  tho  i '        '"  '  '       '  '    .. 

tary  infirmity,  a 

ungrateful,  and  iihi'mim  i,':<-u  .ii  i  i- 

consequences  so  degrading,  ami  >   i 

neglected  country  and  hia  in.'»ult>  ^'>  ( 

may  admire  Ijord  Chalhanrs  gr. 
ents  and  soaring  spirit,  but  wc  c  i  m 

nor  respect  hiin.  His  was,  we  IkIicvc,  the  inuat 
disastrous  glory  that  ever  intoxicated — and  when 
the  intoxication  was  over— cnenatcd  our  country, 
and  planted  the  first  germs  of  revolutionary  disease 
in  the  constitution. 

Lord  Chatham's  lord  chanallor  uvs 
"  Lord  Camdnt,  whose  character  did  not  clear  up 
OS  he  prixroeiled,  but  was  clouded  with  shades  of 
interest  and  irresolution,  am!  "'  •  ■    '  veered  moat 
to  public  spirit  wxs  subject  ■  '  tioie-senr- 

ing,  as  by  the  court  it  was  :  .  trtmcJkrotU 

atnbif^ity." — vol.  iii.,  p.  251. 

His  chancellor  of  the  ejche</uer  was  "  that  mete- 
or" Charles  ToKnshtnd,*  who  died  unexpectedly 
in  1707  :— 

*  Thor*  is  an  nn 
inir  talrnts,  and  ni>': 

(Iftailod  by  Walpi>l<',  (m.,  n.  .'.'  ,)  nn.l  it  is  niiuir  oiidi. 
liooally  curious  by  toe  cditor'i   having  bcca  sUs  lo 
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"  Though  cut  off  so  iminatnrply,  it  is  a  question 
whether  he  h^<i  not  hv<vl  long  enough  for  his  char- 
acter. His  genius  eould  have  received  no  acces- 
sion of  briglitni-ss  ;  his  faulu  only  proinisjjd  multi- 
plication. He  hail  almost  every  great  talent,  and 
erory  little  quality.  His  vanity  exceeded  even  his 
abilities.  With  such  a  capacity  ho  must  have  Iwen 
the  greatest  man  of  this  ago,  and  perhaps  inferior 
to  no  man  in  any  age,  had  his  faults  l>cen  only  in  a 
moderate  proportion — in  short,  if  hr  Hal  hnd  Intl 
common  tnilh,  cominnn  sinccrtty,  common  honesty, 
common  modrsty,  common  slceuiineis,  common  cour- 
age, anil  common  si-nse.'^ 

The  Duke  or  Ghafton  was  lefl  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  Chatham  at  the  head  of*  the  adminis- 
tration ;  of  which  indeed,  by  Lord  f'halham's 
seclusion,  he  had  all  along  been  the  effective  chief 
— but  Walpole  (at  one  time  in  much  friendship 
with  him)  gives  the  following  very  unfavorabls  es- 
timate of  his  fitness  for  the  post : — 

"  The  nri^ligcncr  and  dhguslins^  coldness  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton." — vol.  iii.,  p.  106. 

"  The  moody  and  capricious  temper  of  Grafton." 
— vol.  iii.,  p.  207. 

"  His  unfitness  for  the  first  post  of  the  state." — 
Tol.  iv.,  p.  0(5. 

"  The  king  was  worn  out  with  Graflon's  TugU- 
gencf  and  impracticability." — p.  G7. 

"  His  fall  was  universally  ascribed  to  his  p«.ti7- 
lanitmty;  but  whether  betrayed  by  his  fears  or  his 
friends,  he  had  certainly  been  the  chief  author  of 
his  own  diigrace.  His  haughtiness,  indolence,  re- 
serve, and  improvidence  had  conjured  up  the  storm, 
but  his  obstinacy  and  feebleness — always  relaying 
each  other  and  always  mal-^-propos — were  the  rad- 
ical cause  of  all  the  numerous  absurdities  that  dis- 
colored his  conduct  and  exposed  him  to  desm-rd 
.  reproaches ;  nor  had  he  depth  of  understanding  to 
"/)unlerba'.ance  the  defects  of  his  temper,  (p.  69.) 
ITie  details  of  his  conduct  were  as  uteak  and  prepos- 
terous as  the  great  lines  of  it,"  (p.  70.) 

lyORD  North  had  become  chancellor  of  the  ex- 

. chequer  on   Mr.  Townshend's  death  ;  and,  on  the 

Duke  of  (irafton's  secession,  became  first  lord  of 

the  treasury  ;  hut  there  was  little  other  change  in 

the  ministry. 

"  Lord  North  had  neither  system,  nor  principle, 
nor  shame,  but  enjoyed  the  good  luck  of  fortune 
with  a  ghittoni.«b  epicurism  that  was  equally  care- 
less of  glory  or  dtsgrare.  As  a  minister  he  had  no 
foresight,  no  consistence,  u.o  firmness,  no  spirit 
He  miscarried  in  all  he  undertook  in  America — 
was  more  improvident  than  unfortunate,  and  less 
unfortunate  than  he  dejrnied  to  be.  If  he  was  free 
from  vices,  he  was  as  void  of  virtues ;  and  it  is  a 
paltry  eulogium  of  a  prime  minister  of  a  great  coun- 
try  yet  the  liest  that  can  be  allotted  to  I/ord  North 

that  though  his  country  was  ruined  under  his  ad- 
ministration, he  preserved  his  good  humor,  and  nei- 
ther felt  for  his  country  nor  for  himself." — vol.  iv., 
pp.  80-H3. 

This  character,  bad  as  it  is,  of  I>ord  North  is 
one  of  the  least  defamatory  in  the  whole  work  ; 
but  even  this  "  paltry  eulogium"' — the  positive 
merit  of  good  humor,  and  the  negative  one  of  not 
meaning  all  the  mischief  ho  did — ho  probably  owed 
10  a  small  fact  which  wo  have  already  ()Uoled  in 
another  place.  "  In  tlie  paymrnts  of  my  office 
.bills,"  says   Walpole,    "I    always   received   jus- 

laeover  snoihcr  and  aulhenlic  account  of  Ihr  »am»  tnui»- 

•eti""    ' "^"  '• '■•   '■"'■•'■'■-•k'l  M«nioir«,   which 

,h<)v  .!.•'«  •tyle of  cxaggen- 

IKB,  ,    ;,i;  utncted. 


tice  and  civility  from  Lord  North." — Works,  vol. 
ii  ,  J).  309. 

1  ho  (Tiancellor  Bathurst — 
"  was  too  poor  a  creature  to  have  any  weight." — 
vol.  iv.,  p.  8-1. 

Lord  Rochford — secretary  of  slate — 
"  less  employed,  had  still  less  claim  to  sense,  and 
none  at  all  to  knowledge." — lA. 

J^rd  fiuffolk — sicrctary  of  state — 
"  his  soul  was  harrowed  by  ambition,  and  as  he 
had  no  parts  lo  gratify  it,  he  sought  the  despotism 
of  the  crown  as  means  of  gratifying  his  own  pride. 
He  was  totally  unpractised  in  business,  pompous, 
ignorant,  and  of  no  parts,  but  affecting  to  bij  the 
head  of  Grenville's  late  party." — ib. 

Lord  George  Germaine — secretary  of  state — 
"  was  proud,  haughty,  and  desperate." — vol.  iv., 
p.  84. 

Lord  Halifax — privy  seal — 
"  a  proud,  empty  man." — vol.  iv.,  p.  208. 
Lord  Htllsiorough — secretary  of  state — 
"  was  a  pompous  composition  of  ignorance  and 
want  of  judgment." — vol.  iv.,  p.  1".)0. 

Such  were,  according  to  Walpole,  the  talents 
and  characters  of  the  principal  statesmen  with 
whom  George  IH.  had  to  conduct  the  atl'airs  of  his 
empire  in  almost,  if  not  altogether,  the  most  criti- 
cal and  diflicult  period  of  our  history.  We  need 
not  repeat  how  far  we  arc  from  adopting  these 
gloomy  pictures  as  likenesses — the  supposition  of 
such  a  monstrous  and  yet  uniform  assemblage  of 
knaves  and  fools  is  not  merely  contradicted  by 
much  indisputable  evidence,  but  it  outrages  proba- 
bility and  libels  even  human  nature  itself.  But 
Walpole's  evidence  must  be  taken  altogether ; — 
we  are  forced  to  meet  his  reprc.scnialioiis  of  George 
HI.  by  his  representations  of  those  with  whom  the 
king  had  to  deal,  and  we  must  explain  and  correct 
Walpole's  malevolence  against  the  objects  of  his 
secret  enmity  by  thus  exposing  his  sweeping  ma- 
lignity against  all  mankind. 

Party,  however,  it  must  be  after  all  confessed,  is 
an  odious  and  cancerous  corruptor  of  the  human 
heart,  and  it  is  but  too  certain  tliat  politicians  will 
employ  against  one  another,  and  even  against  their 
sovereign — whom  they  are  apt  to  look  at  as  a 
common  plunder — both  arts  and  violences  which, 
as  private  gentlemen  and  in  the  ordinary  inter- 
courses of  man  and  man,  would  disgust  their  taste 
and  revcdt  their  feelings.  Hear  Walpole's  own 
confession  of  his  advice  to  his  ministerial  friends 
about  the  very  time  when  he  was  so  nieascd  with 
the  king,  and  the  king  as  be  fancied  so  pleased 
with  him,  that  he  thought  of  asking  a  great  favor 
from  his  majesty  : — 

"  It  was  now  the  20th  of  May,  1766.  I  pressed 
the  ministers  to  put  an  end  to  the  session  to  pre- 
vent their  resigning  before  parliament  rose,  and  to 
keep  them  in  place  till  the  eve  of  the  next  session  ; 
that  if  no  circumstances  should  arise  in  their  favor 
during  that  interval,  lliey  might  surprise  and  dis- 
tress the  king  by  a  sudden  resignation,  ot  force  him 
to  give  them  better  terms." — v(d.  ii.,  p.  327. 
See  also  the  Karl  of  ('hatham,  recently  loaded 
with  wealth,  honors,  and  all  kinds  of  pcnMinal 
favor,  and  acknowledging  the  most  cordial,  deli- 
cate, and  almost  filial  attentions  from  tb«  king  : 

"  Growing  more  inflammatory,  he  drew  a  pic- 
ture of  the  late  king,  who,  he  said ,  was  true,  faiths 
ful,  and  iinr/Tf,and  who,  when  ho  disliked  a  man, 
always  let  him  |)crccive  it — a  portrait  intended  a* 
a  satirical  contrast  to  the  character  of  the  reigning 
monarch." — vol.  iv.,  p.  101. 
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And  in  the  (amo  clohato  hia  chosen  follower,  Lord 
SliiMliurne,  rocenlly  $etrttary  of  slalt — 
"  wiui  of  all  the  most  warm,  a^rccablu  to  hU  insx- 
im  ilint   the  king  uxu  timid  and  mutt  btfright- 
enrd."* — vol.  iv.,  p.  I  OS. 

Thu  ri'tiroiiuMil  of  the  DukoofGniO 
the  kicip  Il.'\iI  iruaicd  with  iho  grftattst  ■ 
who    HJiiiut^d    8ul>m'(|iit'ntly    »    duo    ihiiii-    ni    iii:^ 
niajoxty's  |i('r!ii>iial  kiii<liit'iui  and  public  merits,  is 
thus  rt'prcMontod  by  WaljMilo  : — 

"  Nolhiii);  could  Ixt  morn  distrrsaful  than  the 
situation  into  which  the  Duke  of  Granon  had 
brought  thf  king,  and  in  which  he  abandoned  him." 
— vol.  iv.,  p.  71. 

And  oven  the  Uockingham  party — the  bost-tem- 
port'd  and  mont  inodorato  of  all  the  factions  of  tho 
day — di.i(;raced  ilstilf,  says  Walpole,  by  intrigues 
of  a  Htill  doo|H>r  guilt. 

"  Lord  North  wished  to  avoid  a  trortrilh  f^pain  ; 
nor  was  tliu  unprciudiccd  part  of  the  tialioii  at  all 
eapcr  for  war.  riio  liockincham  parly  called 
for  it  to  mibarrasa  the  gofrrnnunt,  and  llic  valrtols 
in  the  city  meant  to  clog  the  oixrations  of  it." — 
vol.  iv.,  p.  183. 

The  king — the  victim,  therefore,  of  such  pas- 
sionate and  unerasing  conflicts — the  only  fixed 
object  amidst  such  fluctuations  of  interests,  such 
ambition,  such  treachery,  such  violence — the  one 
mediator,  or  rather  medium,  by  or  through  whom 
all  these  conflicting,  and  strong,  and  greedy  rival- 
ries were  to  be  restrained,  or  reconciled,  or  pre- 
ferred— is  it,  we  say,  just — is  it  rational — is  it 
common  sense  or  common  honesty  to  make  tho 
king  in  any  degree  responsible  for  these  proceed- 
ings, in  which  he  wa.s  the  greatest  sutferer  ! — or  to 
give  any  credence  to  the  various  forms  of  vexation 
and  disappointment  which,  according  to  their  vari- 
ous tempers,  would  be  taken  and  promulgated  by 
the  "  «n  iiigfal"  and  the  "  dir  mironlms"  which 
It  was  his  majesty's  daily  and  painful  but  inevitable 
duly  to  make  1 

liut  truth  at  last  prevails.  Every  new  circum- 
stance of  evidence  that  arises  or  transpires — even 
those  that,  like  Walpolo's  Memoirs,  were  designed 
for  the  very  contrary  object — have  the  elVeot  of 
vindicating  the  character  of  the  king,  and  rai.'<ing 
him  above  the  gross  misrepresentations  and  malig- 
nity of  faction  in  all  the  lustre  and  purity  of  his 
Jklameless  character  as  one  of  the  best  of  kings  and 
"^■lie  honestost  of  men. 


We  have  been  so  used  to  see  Walpole's  works 
miserably  edited, that  we  are  thankful  for  the  pres- 
ent editor's  very  moderate  performance  of  his 
task,  and  will  not  dwell  on  many  omissions, 
several  inaccuracies,  and  some  errors  with  which 
he  niitrht  be  justly  reproached.  He  has  afforded  a 
good  deal  of  useful  explanation,  and  has,  particu- 
larly in  the  two  last  volunics,  taken  occa.-iions  to 
correct  misstatements  and  mitigate  the  malignity 
of  the  author.  He  has  availed  himself  for  this 
purpose  of  a  portion  of  the  correspondence  of 
George  IIL  with  Lord  North,  obtained  for  him  by 

•  It  is  rcmarknWo  that  very  rare  and  slight  moniion  is 
made  of  l.orii  Shollninie,  fniher  of  the  present  Marquis 
of  I.nn»iowne,  one  nf  the  mi»st  active  and  ennspieoous 
polilieians  til'  tlie  day,  and  whom  we  sluiuld  tl)r  many 
reasons   hiive  ex|H'Cteti   to  (iini  very  pn>minent   in   the 

gi^'es  of  Wiilpole.  Tlicre  must  tic  some  reason  for  this, 
upposim;  that  the  manuscript  has  been  printed  without 
reserve,  we  cannot  account  for  its  comparative  silence  as 
to  Lord  Shelliumc. 


the  intervention  of  Ijord  Rrougham  from  Lotd 
North's  daughter,  I^dy  Charlotte  Lindsay.  He 
haa  been  allowe<l  to  consult,  and  given  some  inter- 
eniing  extracts  from  the  papers  of  the  Duke  of 
(>ral\on  :  ho  haa  aian  aeen  some  other  original 
<!  has  very  diligently  i  ■  '   the 

works  that  bear  up<M  d. 

1  .Ill  111.?..   .Miurres  he  has,  in  in  >  ^, 

exposed  and  correcleil  tho  errors  and  if 

tho  text — but  still   by  no  means,  we  lo 

the  extent   that   miKlil  have  been   fi:  d. 

His  vindications  are  confined,  if  not  .i  '  .et 

very  nearly  so,  to  the  icAj^'  stalrsmrn,  lor  ui.  . 
descendants  he  appears  to  feel  a  iw-rsonal  re;;  irl 
as  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  Duke  of  Hedf<>r>!.  :ii<! 
Lord  ILdland.  Ho  occasionally,  too — hut  -.  im 
what  perfunctorily,  we  think — ventures  to  extend 
a  little  modicum  of  justice  lo  the  king.  We  wiah 
that  his  exercise  of  this  judicial  power  had  been 
more  extensive  in  £eo|>c  and  more  decided  in 
quality.  We  cannot  at  all  agree  in  an  opinion 
which  he  quotes,  though  he  does  not  altogether 
adopt,  from  the  late  I»rd  Hollands  preface  to  the 
first  Memoirs,  that  "  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of 
an  editor  to  correct  the  misrepresentations  or 
errors  of  his  author."  We  doubt  whether  this 
would  be  just  in  almost  any  case,  but  undoubtedly 
in  the  case  of  all  memoirs — and  in  that  of  those 
memoirs  especially — it  was  l-ord  Holland's  edi- 
torial duty,  and  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  hap- 
jicns  to  be,  by  circumstances,  made  accessary  to 
the  promulgation  of  misrepresentation  or  error,  to 
do  his  best  to  supply  an  antidote  to  the  poison 
which  he  contributes  to  spread.  This  duly  is 
peculiarly  strong  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  the 
work  is  published  at  a  time  when  the  slander  can 
still  give  pain  to  surviving  friends  and  relatives  aa 
well  as  falsify  history,  and  while  there  are  still 
living  traditions  and  extant  dociimenis,  suflicient, 
with  intelligent  manauenieivl,  to  correct  it.  Our 
slight  censure  of  the  editor  on  this  point  has  rather 
a  smack  of  praise — what  he  has  done  makes  us 
wish  that  he  had  done  more.  The  narrow  limits, 
desultory  nature,  and  hasty  composition  of  an 
article  in  a  review,  have  not  permitted  ourselves 
to  notice  a  tithe  of  the  rorrignula  and  castiganda 
of  Walpole's  text;  but  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
wo  have,  now  aa  heretofore,  contributed  some- 
thing to  that  every  day  more  desirable  object ;  we 
at  least  have  omitted  no  opportunity  of  recording  a 
solemn  and,  we  hope,  an  useful  protest  against  tho 
personrH  credit  and  historical  value  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Horace  Walpole. 


Domestic  Kndkarments. — 1  hold  it  indeed  to 
be  a  sure  sign  of  a  mind  not  poised  as  it  ought  to 
be,  if  it  be  insensible  to  the  pleasures  of  home,  to 
the  little  joys  and  endearments  of  a  family,  to  the 
affection  of  relations,  to  the  fidelity  of  domestics. 
Next  to  being  well  with  his  own  conscnnce,  the 
friendship  and  attachment  of  a  man's  family  and 
dependents  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  comfort- 
able circumstances  of  his  lot.  His  situation,  with 
regard  to  either,  forms  that  sort  of  bosom  ctimfort 
or  disquiet  that  sticks  close  to  him  at  all  times  and 
seasons,  and  which,  though  be  may  now  and  then 
forget  it,  amidst  tho  bustle  of  public  or  the  hurry 
of  active  life,  will  resume  its  place  in  his  ihought-", 
and  its  permanent  effects  on  his  happiness,  at  every 
pause  of  ambition  or  of  buainrss. — Home. 
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FVom  \ht  Enmln«r. 

TV  RrpeJUion  to  linrntu  of  H.M.S.  Dido,  for  the 
Sufiprettion  of  Pirn'--  ••■•'I'  l-'''"ils  frimi  the 
J<mrn€d  of  James  li  iraunk  (now 

Agttd  fur  the  Un:  in  Jtorneo.) 

By  Captain   ttiv   liun.  Hknrt  Kbtpel,   R.N. 
Two  TuU.     Chapman  &  Hall. 

Thi  interpst  and  the  iniportanop  of  ihis  book  are 
eitremply  proal.  We  do  not  rememher  a  book 
that  opens  up  pravpr  matters  of  consideration  ;  or 
■ets  before  us  more  novel  incident,  more  heroic 
exertion,  or  more  romantic  and  strikinf;  rcsnlu*. 

Its  groundwork  may  be  briefly  8tat<>d.  At  the 
close  of  the  Chinese  war  f'aptain  Keppel  was 
ordered  to  the  Malacca  Straits,  with  instructions 
for  the  protection  of  trade  and  the  suppression  of 
piracy.  This  station  included  the  island  of  IJorneo, 
^the  uirgest  island  in  the  world,  reckoning  Austra- 
lu  M  a  cootincnt,)  notorious  as  the  centre  of  a  sys- 
tem of  piracy,  most  atrocious  In  its  character,  and 
of  terrible  extent.  All  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  humane  exertions  of  Sir  Stamford  Rallies,  or 
with  what  ?'arl  and  Crawford  have  written  of  the 
people  and  the  commerce  of  the  Indian  .\rchipel- 
•go,  will  remember  the  frequent  discussion  there 
has  bew  of  the  policy  and  practicability  of  Hritish 
colonization  in  those  eastern  seas,  and  the  uniform 
failure  of  every  attempt  made.  But  the  exi)cri- 
encc  of  the  Chinese  war  seems  again  to  have  forced 
attention  to  a  subject  too  long  dropped  and  diitre- 
ffardcd.  The  want  of  a  harbiar  of  refuge  Iwlween 
Singapore  and  the  Chinese  sea,  was  particularly 
felt ;  and  the  (  xpcditiun  of  Captain  Keppel  against 
the  Borneo  pirates  was,  we  may  hop<>,  the  first 
fortunate  step  to  the  adoption  of  a  ))olicy  which 
will  receive  government  sanction  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  British  settlement  on  the  northwest  coast 
of  Borneo. 

For  the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy  this  book  sug- 
gests strong  and  powerful  arguments.  Moat  of  all 
In  the  succe.ss  which  has  attended  the  romantic 
heroism  of  Mr.  James  Brooke.  We  hardly  know- 
how  to  describe,  that  we  may  liest  do  it  justice, 
the  enterprise  and  devotion  of  this  excellent  man. 
Having  served  with  di.stinction  in  the  Burmese 
war,  and  afterward.^,  for  health  and  amusement, 
Tisiu^d  China,  the  condition  of  the  Islands  of  the 
Asiatic  ArehiiK'lago  came  under  his  iiolice.  He 
was  struck  with  their  immense  commercial  re- 
sources, and  with  the  degraded  and  forlorn  con- 
dition of  the  native  races.  The  thought  occurred 
to  him  th:ii  111-  iiiii'lii  I  c.iLiiili'io  and  extend  the 
views  of  ^  over  that  distant 

scene  ;  su;  ■■    the  slave  trade, 

nnd  carry  in  iliu  Malay  |M-f)pie,  so  long  the  terror 
of  the  Kur(>|>ean  meirhant-vcsst'l,  the  blessings  of 
civilization.  Possessed  with  this  idea,  he  devoted 
fortune  and  life  to  its  accomplishment.  He  came 
to  Kngland.  purcha.se<l  a  yacht,  with  incredible 
skill  and  pains  disciplined  a  rrew,  and,  after  three 
Venni  of  preparation,  sailed  in  1>-"-  ""  "  ':i|Kire. 
What  followed,  up  to  1*13.  b   •  ■>(  the 

first  volume  of  this  work.  It  i.-  ......  ..|>  of  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Brooke's  Hwn  journal,  given  by 
him  to  (.'aiii  iln  K.ii|.e|  when  they  met  at  isinga- 
pore  in  tin 

Mr.  Br<  as  he  seems  to  act;  with 

simple  fore-  and  strong  sincerity.  Then'  is  no 
attempt  at  fiiu-  writing,  no  l>ook-manufacturing,  in 
his  journal.  It  is  emphatically  the  record  of  a 
man  ;  and  none  hut  an  Kn.'jlishman,  we  flatter  our 
1  phda  with  thinking,  could  have  written  it. 


Its  exploit  is  peculiarly  English.  Mr.  Brooke  be- 
longs to  the  race  whoso  business  it  is  to  found 
colonies  and  empin>s  ;  in  whom  firmness  and  dog- 
ged perseverance  blend  with  knowledge  and  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  whom  masses  of  men,  with  the 
instinct  by  whom  they  should  b«>  governed,  are 
easily  i>er«uaded  to  obey.  We  can  give  hut  a  few 
lines  to  the  outline  of  his  romantic  career  in  tlicsc 
eastern  seas;  but  they  will  suffice,  we  think,  to 
send  lhi<  reader  with  abundant  curiosity  to  Captain 
Keppel's  volumes. 

Hearing  at  .Singaixirc  a  favorable  account  of  the 
friendly  dispositions  of  the  niler  of  Borneo,  he 
abandoned  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  north- 
west coast,  and  went  to  Sarawak.  He  found 
several  of  the  Dyak  tribes  (supposed  to  be,  as  con- 
'  trtisted  with  the  Malays,  the  aborigines  of  Borneo) 
I  in  n^bellion  against  the  Rajah,  and  was  induced  to 
take  part  in  the  struggle.  It  lasted  several  weeks  ; 
and  it  is  most  amusing  to  trace  its  progress  through 
the  incidental  notices  of  the  "journal."  The 
movements  of  the  "  grand  army"  against  the  in- 
surgents, the  whimsical  tactics  and  doubtful  cour- 
age displayed  on  )H)th  sides,  and  his  own  position 
In  the  mlilst,  are  sketched  with  great  vivacity  and 
humor.  In  the  end  the  reliels  are  defeated  ;  Mr. 
Brooke  induces  the  Rajah  (though  on  abstract 
grounds  he  admits  he  had  the  worst  of  the  argu- 
ment) to  spare  their  lives  ;  and  Is  hlms«>lf  straight- 
way invested  with  the  government  of  the  province 
of  Sarawak.  An  eastern  tale  is  not  more  inter- 
esting than  this  part  of  the  book.  His  assumption 
of  the  government,  the  strangely-mingled  confi- 
dence and  awe  of  the  native  tribes,  his  negotiations 
with  the  neighboring  chiefs,  his  jiatriarehal  sittings 
in  his  hall  of  audience,  and  his  gradual  hut  decisive 
substitution  of  justice  and  p<"ace  for  outrage  and 
anarchy,  have  no  parallel  that  we  know  of,  except- 
ing in  romance. 

So  ends  the  first  volume.  The  second  opens 
with  the  |)cr8onal  narrative  of  Captain  Keppel's 
expedition  ;  of  his  (so  to  speak)  discovery  of  Mr. 
Brooke  ;  and  of  the  friendship  that  sprang  up 
bctwwn  them.  By  this  remarkable  man  he  found 
the  way  prepared  for  the  ]>ermaneiit  regeneration 
of  the  people  he  had  come  temporarily  to  assist  and 
save  ;  and  their  Instant  hearty  sympathy  is  a  very 
striking  and  pleasing  picture.  How  nobly  Captain 
KepiM-1  did  Ills  work  the  world  was  told  at  the 
time ;  how  modestly,  with  what  manly  reserve 
alHuit  himself,  with  what  generous  enthusiasm  for 
others,  and  (no  slight  addition)  with  what  pietiir- 
es<|ue  skill,  he  writes  the  |)ersonal  narrative  of  his 
doings,  will  here  lie  seen.  The  duly  he  had  un- 
dertaken was  ailmirably  and  on  the  whole  easily 
discharged  ;  though  not  without  lho.se  noble  inci- 
dents of  danger  and  daring  which  Kiigllsh  seamen 
will  always  make  or  find.  Nor  was  ii  common 
anli-pirallcal  duty.  The  pirates  of  Borneo  are  not 
an  ordinary  or  a  vulgar  race;  tliou|>h  inveterate 
and  cruel.  Their  long,  unchecked,  continuance, 
had  given  their  niirsuit  a  kind  of  national  charac- 
ter; had  purged  their  calling  of  its  viler  reputa- 
tion ;  and  had  given  them,  as  ("aptain  Ke(i|)cl 
remarks,  suiiietliing  of  the  sliilu.1  of  the  Vikings 
and  heroic  pirates  of  the  middle  ages.  But  the 
snake  is  now  more  than  scotched,  though  perhaps 
not  thoroughly  killed  ;  and  there  is  at  any  rale  no 
reason  to  apprehend  future  eirrious  disturbance 
from  that  quarter,  to  tlio  strhemes  of  commercial 
enterpriw!  and  national  improvenieni  for  which 
these  two  gallant  and  enler|irising  Kngllsbmen 
hare  BO  efficiently  prepared  the  way.     With  valu- 
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n1  nn  of  various  points  connooted   with 

til'  K'.i  the  rnniainder  of  tho  work  is  taken 

up.  We  havn  i-xtmpts  from  Mr.  Drwikn's  journal 
to  a  very  rorent  date  ;  liis  examination  of  llio 
Island  of  Labuan  ;  liis  appointnumt  as  Hrilish 
agent  in  Hornco  ;  his  striking  visit  with  Admiral 
Corhnino  and  a  Hritish  fleet  to  the  capital  of  the 
province  with  whose  (K'rpetual  government  the 
Hiiltan  has  iiiveslcd  him  ;  and,  hesido  w^vcral  im- 
portant memoranda  by  himself  on  the  opening  of 
the  Indian  Arrhipelago,  a  document  embodying 
the  opinions  of  the  late  governor  of  Singapore,  Mr. 
Crawfiird,  on  the  suhieet  of  a  scttleniont  on  the 
Borneo  coast.  Mr.  Crawfurd  recommends  the 
Island  of  Lahuan,  lately  ceded  to  the  Hritish  gov- 
crnnient,  with  regard  both  to  military  and  com- 
mercial advantage  ;  and  strongly  confirms  what  is 
said  nn  that  subject  by  Mr.  Druoko. 

We  regret  that  wo  must  be  extremely  brief 
with  our  extracts ;  hut  what  wo  lake  will  illus- 
trate the  remarks  we  have  made,  and,  for  the  rest, 
the  reader  must  possess  himself  of  the  book  if  he 
can. 

Captain  Keppel  thus  describes  the  residence  in 
which  he  first  found  Mr.  Urooke  at  Sarawak  : 

"Mr.  Brooke's  then  residence,  although  equally 
rude  in  structure  with  the  abodes  of  the  natives, 
was  not  without  its  Knglish  comforts  of  sofas, 
chairs,  and  b«'dsteads.  It  was  larger  than  any 
other,  but,  like  them,  being  built  upon  piles,  we 
had  to  mount  a  ladder  to  get  into  it.  It  was  situ- 
ated on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  (the  right  bank,) 
next  to,  but  rather  in  the  rear  of,  the  Kajah's 
palace,  with  a  clear  space  of  about  150  yards  be- 
tween the  back  and  the  edge  of  the  jungle.  It 
was  surrounded  by  palisades  and  a  ditch,  forming 
a  protection  to  sheep,  goats,  occasionally  bullocks, 
pigeons,  cats,  poultry,  geese,  monkeys,  dogs,  and 
ducks.  The  house  consisted  of  but  one  floor.  A 
large  room  in  the  centre,  neatly  ornamented  with 
every  description  of  fire-arms,  m  admirable  order 
and  ready  for  use,  served  as  an  audience  and  mess- 
room  ;  and  the  various  apartments  round  it  as  bed- 
rooms, most  of  them  comfortably  furnished  with 
malted  floors,  easy  chairs,  pictures,  and  books, 
with  much  more  taste  an<l  attention  to  comfort 
than  bachelors  usually  display.  In  one  corner  of 
the  square  formed  by  the  palisades  were  the 
kitchen  and  oflices.  The  Kuropeans  with  Mr. 
Brooke  consisted  of  Mr.  Douglas,  formerly  in  the 
navy,  a  clever  young  surgeon,  and  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Williamson,  who,  being  master  of  the 
native  language,  as  well  as  active  and  intelligent, 
made  an  excellent  prime  minister.  Besides  these 
wore  two  others  who  came  out  in  tho  yacht,  one 
an  old  man-of-war's  man,  who  kept  the  arms  in 
first-rate  condition,  and  another  worthy  character 
who  answered  to  the  name  of  Charlie,  and  took 
care  of  tho  accounts  and  charge  of  everything. 
These  were  attended  by  servants  of  difli-rent 
nations.  The  cooking  establishment  was  perfect, 
and  tho  utmost  harmony  prevailed.  Tho  great 
feeding  time  was  at  sunset,  when  Mr.  Brooke 
took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  all  the 
establishment,  as  in  days  of  yore,  seated  them- 
selves according  to  their  respective  grades.  This 
hospitable  board  was  open  to  all  the  oflicers  of  the 
Dido ;  and  many  a  jovial  evening  we  spent  there. 
All  Mr.  Brooke's  party  were  characters — all  had 
travelled  ;  and  never  did  a  minute  flag  for  want  of 
some  entertaining  anecdote,  pood  story,  or  song, 
to  pass  away  the  time.     From  breakfast  until  bed- 


time there  waa  no  inlcrmitsion  ;  and  it  wis  while 
smoking  our  cigars  in  the  evening  that  the  nitivci, 
as  well  OS  tho  Chinese  who  had  become  settlers, 
used  to  drop  in,  and,  ifler  creeping  up,  according 
to  their  custom,  and  touching  the  hand  of  iheir 
Kuro|>ean  Rajah,  retire  to  the  further  end  of  the 
nM)m  and  a<|uat  down  upon  their  haunches,  and 
remain  a  couple  of  hours  without  uttering  a  word, 
and  then  creep  out  again.  I  havi'  »«i  n  sixty  or 
seventy  of  an  evening  come  in  ond  makr>  ihu  ^ort 
of  salaam.  All  were  armed  ;  as  it  is  rtvkoned  un 
insult  for  a  Malay  to  appear  before  the  Haiali  »i;h- 
out  his  kris.  I  could  not  help  remarking  the 
manly  independent  bearing  of  the  half  savage  and 
nearly  nake<l  mountain  Dyak,  compaied  uith  the 
sneaking  deportment  of  the  Malay.' 

Mr.  Brooke  has  himself,  however,  a  higher 
opinion  of  tho  Malay  than  Captain  Keppel.  lie 
thinks  the  popular  notion  of  Malay  treachcty 
derived  rather  from  the  Kajahs  than  Ihe  people  ; 
he  rates  them  much  higher  than  the  Dyak  (of 
whom  his  accounts  are  most  curious  and  start- 
ling) in  civilization  and  intellect  ;  and  he  speaks 
favorably  of  their  cheerfulne.vi,  hospitality,  and 
general  domestic  virtues,  making  only  the  draw- 
back of  a  cerUiin  love  of  cunning  and  intrigue. 

Before  we  quote  Mr.  Brm)ke's  journal,  let  us 
give  Captain  Keppcl's  picture  of  the  death  of  one 
of  his  pirate  chiefs. 

"  I  have  already  mentioned  the  slaughter  com- 
mitted by  the  fire  of  the  pinnace,  under  Lieutenant 
Horton,  into  the  largest  Malay  prahu  :  and  the 
account  given  of  the  scene  which  presented  itself 
on  the  deck  of  the  defeated  pirate,  when  taken 
possession  of,  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  charac- 
ter of  these  fierce  rovers,  rest'mbling  greatly  what 
we  read  of  the  Norsemen  and  Scandinavians  of 
early  ages.  Among  the  mortally  wounded  lay  the 
young  commander  of  the  prahu,  one  of  tho  mutt 
noble  forms  of  tho  human  race  ;  his  counlenance 
handsome  as  the  hero  of  Oriental  romance,  and  his 
whole  bearing  wonderfully  impressive  and  touch- 
ing. He  was  shot  in  front  and  through  the  lungs, 
and  his  List  moments  were  rapidly  approaching. 
He  endeavored  to  speak,  but  the  bloo<l  gushed 
from  his  mouth  with  the  voice  he  vainly  essayed 
to  utter  in  words.  Again  and  again  he  tried,  but 
again  and  again  the  vital  fluid  drowned  the  dying 
cfl'ort.  lie  looked  as  if  he  had  somelliing  of  im- 
portance which  he  desired  to  communicate,  and  a 
shade  of  disappointment  and  regret  pas8«d  over  his 
brow  when  he  felt  that  every  essay  was  unavail- 
ing, and  that  his  manly  strength  and  daring  spirit 
were  dissolving  into  the  dark  night  of  annihilation. 
The  pitying  conquerors  raised  him  gently  up,  and 
he  was  seated  in  comparative  ease,  for  the  welling 
out  of  tho  blood  waa  less  distressing  ;  but  the  end 
speedily  came :  he  folded  his  arms  heroically 
across  his  wounded  breast,  fixed  his  eyes  up«m  the 
British  seamen  around,  and  casting  one  last  glance 
at  the  twean — the  tla-atre  of  hisdaring  exploits,  on 
which  ho  had  so  often  fought  and  triumphed — 
expired  without  a  sigh. 

"  The  spectators,  though  not  unused  to  trmgical 
and  sanguinary  sights,  were  unanimous  in  speak- 
ing of  the  death  of  the  pirate  chief  as  the  most 
affecting  spectacle  they  had  ever  witnessed.  A 
sculptor  might  have  carved  him  as  an  .\ntinous  in 
the  mortal  agonies  of  a  Dying  Gladiator." 

Mr.  Brooke  thus  describes  one  of  the  singular 
Dyak  customs  which,  according  to  Captain  Kep- 
pel's  had  but  pardonable  pun,  turn  their  houses 
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inlo  "  Bctillcrics."  The  nnuler  will  obaerre  ihe 
(food  Dyak  reason  a(;ainst  refi)nn,  and  the  odd,  but 
not  wholly  unromronable  mairiafje  ceremony. 

"  Sonic  thirty  skulls  were  hanging  from  the 
roof  of  the  apartment  ;  and  I  was  informed  that 
ihey  had  many  more  in  their  possession  ;  all,  huw- 
erer,  the  heads  of  enemies,  chiefly  of  the  tribe  of 
Sarebus.  On  inquiring,  I  was  told  that  it  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  a  young  man  should  procure  a 
skull  before  ho  gets  married.  On  my  urging;  them 
that  the  custom  would  be  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance,  they  replied  that  it 
was  established  from  time  immemorial,  and  could 
not  be  dispensed  with.  •  •  •  Their 
wedding  ceremony  is  curious ;  and,  as  related,  is 
perfonned  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom  being 
brought  in  procession  along  the  large  room,  where 
a  brace  of  fowls  is  placed  over  the  bridegroom's 
neck,  which  he  whirls  seven  times  round  his 
head.  The  fowls  arc  then  killed,  and  their  blood 
sprinkled  on  the  forehead  of  the  pair,  which  done, 
they  are  cooked,  and  eaten  by  the  new  married 
couple  atonr,  whilst  the  rest  feast  and  drink  during 
the  whole  night." 

The  low  civilization  of  the  Dyaks,  combined 
with  their  rude  innocence  and  (on  many  points) 
moral  superiority,  is  strikingly  developed. 

We  must  have  one  scene  from  the  war  : 

"  The  grand  army  was  lazy,  and  did  not  take 
the  field  when  they  possessed  themselves  of  two 
eminences,  and  commenced  forts  on  each.  About 
II  A.M.  we  got  intelligence  that  the  enemy  was 
collecting  on  the  right  bank,  as  they  had  been 
heard  by  our  scouts  shouting  one  to  another  to 
gather  together  in  order  to  attack  the  stockades  in 
the  course  of  building.  F.vcn  with  a  knowledge 
of  their  usu.il  want  of  caution,  I  could  not  believe 
this,  but  walkod  nevertheless  to  one  of  the  forts, 
and  had  si-arccly  reached  it  when  a  universal  rebel 
shout,  and  a  simuliancous  heaiinj;  of  the  silver- 
tongued  gniigs,  announced,  as  I  lhou<;ht,  a  general 
action.  liut  though  Ihe  bhouts  continued  loud  and 
furious  from  both  sides,  and  a  gun  or  two  was  dis- 
charged in  air  to  refresh  their  courage,  the  enemy 
did  not  attack,  and  a  heavy  shower  damped  the 
ardor  of  the  approaching  armies  and  reduced  all  to 
inaction.  Like  the  heroes  of  old,  however,  the 
adverse  parties  spoke  to  each  other :  '  We  are 
coming,  we  arc  coming,'  exclaimed  the  rebels  ; 
'  Lay  aside  your  muskets  and  fight  us  with 
swords.'  'Come  on,'  was  the  reply;  'we  are 
building  a  stockade,  and  want  to  fight  you.'  And 
so  the  heroes  ceased  to  talk,  but  forjrot  to  fight, 
except  that  the  rebels  opened  a  fire  from  Halidah 
from  swivels,  all  of  which  went  over  the  tops  of 
the  trees.  Peace,  or  rather  rest,  being  restored, 
our  party  succeeded  in  entrenching  themselves, 
and  thus  gained  a  field  which  had  been  obstinately 
assaulted  by  big  words  and  loud  cries.  The  dis- 
tance of  one  fort  from  Halidah  was  about  eight 
hundred  yards,  and  manned  with  sixty  Malays ; 
whilst  a  party  of  Chinese  garrisoned  the  other. 
Evening  fell  U[ion  thi»  in  irfare." 

And  one  specimen  nl  i  Hajah's  diplo- 

macy, and  manner  of (]•,., ...^  ...;!i  his  new  sub- 
jects, the  native  chiefs.  It  is  *  very  whimsical 
•eeoa. 

"  Matari,  or  '  the  Sun,'  the  Sakarran  chief  1 
have  already  mentioned,  arrived  with  two  boats, 
■ad  paid  me  s)!veral  visits.  lie  assured  me  he 
wanted  to  enter  into  an  agreement,  to  the  cfToct, 


that  neither  should  injure  the  other.  To  this 
treaty  I  »as  obliged  to  add  the  stipulation,  that  he 
was  neither  to  pirate  by  sea  nor  by  land,  and  not 
to  go,  under  any  pretence,  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  His  shrewdness  and  cunning  were  re- 
markably displayed.  ]Ic  Iiegan  by  inquiring,  if  a 
tribe,  either  Sakarran  or  Sarebus,  jiiraicd  on  my 
territory,  what  I  inu-nded  to  do.  My  answer  was, 
'  To  enter  their  country  and  lay  it  waste.'  Hut  he 
asked  me  again,  '  You  will  give  me,  your  friend, 
leave  to  steal  a  few  heads  occasionally  ''  '  No,'  I 
replied,  '  you  cannot  take  a  single  head  ;  you  can- 
not enter  the  country  ;  and  if  you  or  your  country- 
men do,  I  will  have  a  hundred  Sakarran  heads  for 
every  one  you  take  here.'  He  recurred  to  this 
request  several  times  :  '  just  to  steal  one  or  two  I' 
as  a  schoolboy  would  ask  for  apples.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  two  tribes  of  Sakarran  and  Sarebus 
are  greatly  addicted  to  head-hunting,  and  consider 
the  possession  as  indispensable.  The  more  a  man 
has,  the  greater  his  honor  and  rank.  •  •  • 
I  asked  Matari  what  was  the  solemn  form  of 
agreement  amongst  his  trilics ;  and  he  assured  me 
the  most  solemn  was  drinking  each  other's  blood, 
in  which  case  it  was  considered  they  were  bro- 
thers ;  but  pledging  the  blood  of  fowls  was  another 
and  less  solemn  form." 

In  Mr.  Hrouke's  remarks  on  the  colonial  advan- 
tages of  I^abuan,  he  has  a  remark  which  is  worth 
quoting  at  this  time.  "  As  to  corn,"  he  says,  "  it 
will  unquestionably  be  found  far  cheaper  to  import 
than  to  raise  it.  Rice  will  be  the  chief  bread-corn, 
and  will  come  in  great  abundance  and  cheapness 
from  Siam  and  Cochin  China.  No  country  within 
seven  hundred  miles  of  Singapore  is  abundant  in 
corn,  and  none  is  grown  in  the  island  :  yet  from 
the  first  establishment  of  the  settlement  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  corn  has  been  tmth  cheap  and  abundant ; 
there  has  W'en  wonderfully  little  fluctuation,  there 
are  always  stocks,  and  for  many  years  a  consider- 
able exportation." 

The  illustrations  to  the  volumes  are  numerous, 
and  very  spirited. 


The  KtNTiicKV  Giant. — It  appears  that  there 
really  is  a  giant,  the  keeper  of  a  public  house  on 
the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  who  is  a  sort  of  a  human 
mastodon,  (without  the  humbug.)  A  clerical  cor- 
respondent of  the  Chrislian  Watchman  lately  paid 
him  a  visit,  and  says  that  he  is  a  perfect  wonder 
in  human  shape,  walking  like  on  elephant,  and 
looking  like  a  man  from  another  world,  lie  mea- 
sures eight  feet  and  six  inches  in  height.  In 
gazing  at  this  man,  says  his  clerical  visiter,  "  We 
felt  an  awe  greater  than  that  produced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  king,  and  a  kind  of  sliriiiking  away  into 
oiir  own  littleness.  It  reminded  us  of  the  report 
of  the  spies  sent  by  Moses  from  the  wilderncas 
of  Paren,  to  search  out  the  land  of  ('anaan,  who 
said  on  return — '  We  saw  the  giants,  the  sons  of 
Anak,  there,  and  we  were  in  our  own  sight  aa 
grass-hoppers,  and  so  were  we  in  their  sight.'  " 

Kin  Paper. — The  material  which  is  received 
from  China,  umler  the  name  of  rice  paper,  is  not 
prepared  from  the  rice  grain,  but  is  the  production 
of  the  nn/oA,  an  aquatic  plant  which  grows  pro- 
fusely in  all  the  marshes  of  China.  It  is  the  pith 
of  the  tiilah  of  which  the  above  paper  is  manu- 
factured. 
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In  a  debatn  Boino  fitw  ycara  ago  in  the  House  of 
CoinmunH,  Sir  llobtTI  I'eul  excitiid  considorablo 
incrrimoiit  by  railing  Lord  Pulmcrstuii  "  a  pure 
old  whi|{."  The  oxprcwiiun  was  full  to  bo  an 
equivocal  onn.  Il  iniKbt  l)o  takiiii  as  an  ironical 
alluiiion  to  tliH  ostentation  with  which  the  noblo 
lord  then  paraded  what  he  tcrnitd  "  whijf  princi- 
pUis  "  bt'lori^  the  hoiiHO, — principles  which  he,  at 
that  time,  adhered  to  with  the  tenacity,  and  pr»- 
|>ounded  with  tlie  leal,  proverbial  in  recent  con- 
verts :  or,  Htill  in  the  same  spirit  of  quizzing,  the 
right  honorabU)  baronet  ini^ht  have  meant  to  al- 
lude to  (he  weight  of  authority  which  the  noble 
liird  added  to  any  intrinsic  truth  there  might  be  in 
the  p<p|Llical  views  referred  to  ;  becaus*;,  from  the 
opportunities  he  has  had  of  testing  the  opinions  of 
other  political  parlies  of  which  he  has,  during  his 
long  life,  lieen  a  member,  his  preference  for 
"  whig  principles  "  might  bo  held  to  be  the  result 
of  settled  conviction.  There  was  still  another 
sense  in  which  the  sly  humor  which  dictated  the 
phrase  might  have  designed  it  tu  apply  to  the  no- 
ble lortl. 

The  sexagenarian  juvenility  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  has  been  the  subject  of  much  goo<l-humnred 
raillery.  The  public  are  already  sufTicieiitly  famil- 
iar with  the  somewhat  stale  jokes  which  the  news- 
papers have  for  some  time  applied  to  the  noble  lord, 
because  they  have  chosen  to  assume  that  he,  more 
than  most  men,  sacrifices  to  the  Graces.  Lord 
Palmcrston  is  too  respectable,  both  in  talents  and 
character,  to  lio  affected  by  such  harmless  nonsense  : 
more  especially  as  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  founded 
on  error.  Nor  should  we  here  so  particularly  re- 
fer to  the  subject,  but  that  not  only  in  his  outward 
man,  but  also  in  bis  mind,  the  noble  lord  certainly 
does  reverse  some  of  the  usual  laws  of  nature. 
Although  from  early  youth  he  has  been,  in  some 
capacity  or  other,  before  the  public,  and,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  time,  in  the  service  of  the 
(tate,  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  he  has  "  come 
out "  either  as  a  statesman  or  as  an  orator.  Per- 
haps this  may  have  arisen  from  constitutional  indo- 
lence, yet  the  restless  activity  of  his  subsequent 
ministerial  career  almost  forbids  the  assumption. 
It  may  have  been  because  he  did  not  desire  to 
thrust  himself  prominently  before  the  public  while 
ho  still  occupied  a  position  in  the  senate,  or  filled 
situations  in  the  government  comparatively  subor- 
dinate ;  bu*  a  reference  to  Hansard  will  show  that 
at  no  time  was  the  noble  lord  deficient  in  a  charac- 
teristic propen.sity  for  self-display,  allhouph  his  ef- 
forts in  parliament  for  many  years  scarcely  distin- 
guished him  from  the  ordinary  herd  of  level  speak- 
ers. Like  the  blossoming  of  the  ajoo,  the  parliamen- 
tary fruition  of  his  genius,  though  lung  delayed,  is 
marvellous.  Few,  indeed,  are  the  men  who  after 
passing  through  a  youth  and  manhood  of  indifTer 
ence,  apathy,  or,  at  the  utmost,  of  persevering 
mediocrity,  could,  long  after  the  middle  age  has 
passed,  after  the  fire  of  life  might  be  supposed  to 
be  almost  exhausted,  blaze  out,  like  the  sacred 
L  flame  on  the  altar  of  the  fire-worshipper,  at  the 
'  tery  moment  <if  decay.  In  this  respect,  as  in 
many  others.  Lord  Palmerston  is  a  puzzle.  He 
has  begun  where  most  men  end.  Long  passed 
over  and  forgotten  by  Fame,  he  suddenly  recalls 
her,  and  arrests  her  in  her  flight,  compelling  her 
to  trumpet  forth  his  name.  Not  even  recognized 
as  a  statesman,  bat  classed  among  the  Red  Tapists  ; 


«■  a  speaker  ranked  with  the  steady-paced  huin- 
drumH  :  lie  wits  almost  the  very  last  iiiin  in  the 
Hi",  uons  on  whom  one  wi>  -d 

OS  l>'  .  ever  to  rival  Ii<jrd  Ji<i<  i  in 

the  luaderabip  of  the  whig  party.  Suddenly, 
without  apparent  cause,  without  its  being  discov- 
ered that  he  had  become  |><>asess<'<l  of  the  elixir  of 
life,  he  astonished  his  contemporarily  by  the  dis- 
play of  a  vigor  which  neither  his  \'  lid- 
dle-age  had  shown  :  he  entered  the  I  ^ih 
X\w.  veterans  and  the  your  ■  - '  ■  <ii  ihe 
House  of  Coiiimoiis,  proN                              .  master 

of  the  art  which  he  had  tia...  ...; .....  a  haste 

essayed,  and  raising  himself  to  a  level  with  the 
very  best  speakers,  nay,  even  ultimately  rivalling; 
Lord  Lyndhurst  himself  in  the  ability  and  power 
with  which  he  used  the  ordinary  weapons  of  party 
for  the  annoyance  of  his  foes.  Like  the  sleeping 
prince  in  the  fairy  tale,  although  by  the  influence 
of  the  spell  half  an  age  had  passed  over  his  iKidily 
frame,  the  fire  and  energy  of  his  early  days  le- 
maincd.  The  heat,  the  vigor,  even  the  rashneas 
of  youth,  were  in  him  most  strangely  combined 
with  the  authority  and  experience  of  more  advanc- 
ed years.  The  hero  of  Godwin's  romance  did  not 
more  secretly  or  more  instantaneously  discard  the 
crust  of  time.  It  is  told  of  Mathews,  ihut  one  of 
his  most  pleasing  pastimes  was — suddenly,  chance 
wise — to  mingle  with  any  group  of  boys,  asking  to 
join  in  their  play  ;  when  ho  would  by  the  force  of 
his  rare  genius  for  imitation,  throw  himself  com- 

{iletely  into  the  childish  character,  romp  with  them, 
augh  with  them,  cheat  with  them,  quarrel  with 
them  ;  till,  although  they  could  not  at  first  quite 
fraternize  with  the  very  tall  stranger,  they  grad- 
ually began  to  look  nn  him  as  less  unlike  them- 
selves, and,  at  last,  admitted  him  to  the  full  rights 
of  companionship.  Similar,  one  may  suppoee, 
were  the  feelings  of  the  leading  men  of  the  iinnae 
of  Commons,  when  I^ord  Palmerston,  after  having 
wilfully  hid  his  powers  so  long,  burst  out  upon 
them  as  a  first-rate  speaker.  It  took  them  some 
time  to  believe  it  possible,  but  gradually  their  incre- 
dulity gave  way  under  Ihe  proofs  of  his  ability 
and  vigor,  and  they  now  acknowledge  lo  the  ut- 
most of  their  admiration  the  mistake  which  they, 
in  common  with  the  noble  lord  himself,  had  made 
during  so  many  years.  Like  some  diseases.  Lord 
Palmerston's  oratorical  and  political  talent  waa 
chronic  ;  it  required  time  for  its  dcvilopment. 

.\ll  things  taken  into  account,  I,ord  P.ilmcrston 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  debater  among  the  » liij;  lead- 
ers of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  diflerent 
qualities  which,  when  combined,  go  to  render  a 
man  an  orator,  he  is  excelled  by  manv  individuals 
among  his  contemporaries.  Lord  John  Russel) 
shows  more  tact,  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
party  history,  (not  with  parties,  for.  in  that  knowl- 
edge, Ijord  Palmerston  beats  all  men  living,  hav- 
ing been  a  member  of  almost  every  government 
within  the  memory  of  man,)  greater  skill  in  point- 
ing allusions  to  the  political  errors  of  opponents, 
and  altogether  more  refinement  in  the  management 
of  bis  parliamentary  case.  In  eloquence,  both  of 
conception  or  in  delivery,  Ixird  Pslmerston  is  of 
course  excelled  by  Mr.  Shell  or  Mr.  Macaulay, 
and  even  by  men  holding  a  far  inferior  rank  as 
speakers.  In  soundness  and  vigor  of  argument 
he  cannot  st.ind  a  moment's  comparison  with  Mr. 
Cobden  or  with  Earl  Grey,  (when  that  nobleman 
does  justice  to  his  own  powers,)  or  even  with  Mr. 
Charles  Duller.  Each  speaker  on  his  own  side,  in 
fact,  is  in  advance  of  him  in  some  particular  quality 
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of  the  ontor.  Tet  no  one  would  for  a  moment 
h«nU(r         •'•''■  M  the  first 

speaker-  M  deny 

tha:  '■-   '  ;jw-u  iMMi  M.  Miiiii;  ipii'  t.i  ilialnublo- 

mi  'i  as  much  ploaKuro,  nf  its  kind,  as  if 

he  i v.!  to  the  most  brilliant  cfTorls  of  Mac- 

aulav,  the  most  s|iirit-stirring  of  Shiel,  or  the  most 
skilful  and  satisfying  nf  Lord  John  Russell.  The 
peculiarity  in  Lord  Palmcrston  which  gives  him 
this  singular  power  of  charming  with  an  oration  as 
a  whole,  the  several  pans  of  which  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  please,  if  critically  analyzed,  is  the 
thorough  and  hearty  spirit  of  partisanship  not  ma- 
lignant, or  angry,  or  mean,  as  is  that  of  most  zeal- 
ous advocates  of  embodied  opinion  or  interests,  but 
frank,  manly,  open-hearted,  and  undi-scfuised,  so 
much  so  as  to  assume  almost  a  sportive  character, 
as  if  parliamentary  politics  were  a  mere  pastime,  a 
kind  of  relaxation  from  the  heavier  cares  or  labors 
of  administration  or  of  ordinary  political  life,  in 
which  all  men  arc  bound  by  a  sort  of  mutual  com- 
pact, answering  to  the  laws  of  a  game,  to  exert 
their  utmost  powers  to  excel  or  to  overcome  each 
other,  for  the  sake  of  the  distinction  and  applause 
which  are  the  reward  of  success. 

This  peculiarity  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
in  forming  our  opmion  of  the  noble  lord.  He  takes 
up  political  questions  in  parliament  in  the  true 
forensic  spirit,  but  also  with  much  of  that  interest 
which  an  advocate  feels,  not  so  much  in  the  fate 
of  his  client  as  in  the  success  of  his  own  eflurls. 
Lord  Palmcrston  appears  to  feel  in  a  less  degree 
the  importance  of  "  whig  principles"  than  the 
advantage  of  a  triumph  for  the  whig  party,  and 
for  himself  as  a  member  of  the  party.  In  this  he 
diSers  from  Lord  John  Russell,  who  ministers  to 
party  feeling  only  so  far  as  it  is  identified  with  the 
principles  which  he  considers  ought  to  regulate 
him.  I»rd  Palmcrston,  if  he  is  one  of  the  most 
ready,  facile,  clever,  admit,  among  the  leaders  of 
the  whigs  in  either  house,  appears  also  to  be  one 
of  the  least  earnest,  liis  pohtics  are  as  a  garment, 
worn  because  it  is  thought  to  be  the  most  becom- 
ing. As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  divine  the  motives 
of  public  men,  hidden  as  they  sometimes  are  fur 
years  under  accumulations  of  almost  necessary 
deceit,  this  appears  to  be  the  ruling  tendency  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  public  character.  On  one  sub- 
ject alone  is  he  always  terribly,  inconveniently  in 
earnest — the  praise  of  his  own  foreign  policy. 
However  artificial  may  be  his  advocacy  on  other 
questions,  however  he  may,  when  ho  is  determined 
to  make  a  good  party  speech,  spur  himself  out  of 
the  languor  which  seems  to  be  his  habit  of  body 
if  not  of  mind,  no  such  aids  to  his  energy  are 
re<iuircd  when  the  doings  of  Viscount  Palmcrston, 
sometime  her  majesty's  8<!rrctary  of  stale  for 
foreign  alTairs,  are  concerned.  Uut  of  this  more 
hereafter. 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  a  very  good  speech — a 
sort  of  summary  of  the  session,  d  la  Ixird  Lynd- 
hurst,  which  he  made  at  the  close  of  the  parlia- 
mentary campaign  of  1818 — said  of  Ijord  Stanley, 
"  No  man  i.<  a  better  offhand  debater  than  the 
Doble  lord,  but  off-hand  debaters  are  apt  to  say 
whatever  comes  in  their  heads  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  without  stop|iing  to  consider  whether  it 
is  strictly  the  fact."     Had   the  noble  ex-secrctary 

bert  •■•■ • his  own  portrait  inste.id 

of  I  Id  not  more  successfully 

hav.  ..lit.     It  is  chiefly  on  this 

very  account  thai  i/ord  Palmerston  is  so  useful  to 
his  party  M  a  debater.     A  more  thoroughly  sin- 


cere politician  would  be  more  cautious.  He  would 
have  more  reverence  for  truth,  more  respect  for 
political  rharnrtcr.  Resting  his  fuilli  on  pniiiiples, 
he  would  be  more  chary  of  tiilling  wilh  the  tacts 
on  which  they  are  founded.  But  Lord  Palmerston 
is  a  dcliator,  not  a  statesman.  He  is  a  firsl-rate 
gladiator  in  the  great  jmlitical  arena,  and  usually 
a  successful  one;  but,  gladiatur-like,  he  inquires 
little  whether  the  cause  he  fights  in  l)e  the  truth, 
being  only  anxious  to  show  his  own  skill  and  over- 
come his  rival.  The  dexterity  wilh  which  he 
fences  at  the  case  opposed  to  him,  touching  ils 
vulnerable  points  with  his  sarcastic  venom,  or 
triumphing  in  the  power  with  which  he  can  make 
a  feint  of  argument  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a 
real  home-thrust,  is  only  equalled  i>y  his  corre- 
sponding watchfulness  and  agility  in  parrying  iho 
ihruBls  of  an  opponent,  guarding  himself  from  his 
attack,  or  skipping  about  to  avoid  being  hit.  In 
these  qualities,  Sir  James  C!raham  approaches  the 
nearest  to  him.  Hut  Lord  Palmerston,  besides  all 
these  practised  arts,  has  also  great  plausibility,  can 
work  himself  up  admirably  to  a  sham  enthusiasm 
for  liberal  principles,  (just  as  Sir  James  used,  in 
former  days,  to  give  a  high  coloring  to  his  con- 
servatism,) and  can  do  it  so  well  that  it  really 
requires  considerable  experience  and  observation  to 
enable  one  to  delect  the  difference  between  his 
clever  imitation  and  the  reality.  He  is  almost 
unsurpassed  in  the  art  wilh  which  he  can  manage 
an  argument  wilh  a  show  of  fairness  and  reason, 
while  only  carrying  it  and  his  admirers  far  enough 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  parly  in  the  debate.  He 
seldom  comniils  himself  so  far  as  lo  be  laid  open 
to  even  the  most  practised  debaters.  They  may 
ridicule  him  upon  his  excessive  official  vanity  and 
inipcrviousncss  to  criticism  on  that  score,  but  they 
can  hardly  discover  a  flaw  in  the  particular  casa 
which  it  suits  him  for  the  lime  being  to  make  out. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  possesses  himself  consider- 
able power  of  ridicule ;  and  when  he  finds  the 
argument  of  an  opponent  either  unanswerable,  or 
that  it  could  only  be  answered  by  alliance  with 
some  principle  that  might  be  turned  against  him- 
self, he  is  a  great  adept  at  gelling  rid  of  it  by  a 
side-wind  of  absurd  allusion.  He  very  well  under- 
stands the  temper  of  ihe  house  of  commons,  and 
especially  of  his  own  party.  He  knows  exactly 
what  will  win  a  cheer  and  what  ought  to  be 
avoided  as  calculated  to  provoke  laughter  in  an 
assembly  where  appreciation  of  what  is  elevaied 
in  sentiment  is  by  no  means  common.  He  is  good 
at  parliamentary  clap-traps,  and  an  invaluable  co- 
adjutor in  the  leadership  of  a  party,  which,  for 
want  of  some  common  bond  of  cohesion,  and  dis- 
tracted as  the  whig-radical  party  was  by  conflict- 
ing opinion  and  interest,  n-quired  lo  be  kept  in 
{Tiwul.liiiiiiiir  l.v  il.i-  meaningless  yet  inspiriting 
I-  -in.     Of  the  sort  of  qiiasi- 

]  I.  ' — the   slang    of    undefined 

but  developing  democracy — which  pleases  the 
crude,  unformed  minds  of  those  who  are  scir-choscn 
to  decide  on  public  affairs,  and  on  the  conduct  of 
trained  statesmen  and  practised  jmliticians,  I»rd 
Palmerston  is  a  master.  He  is  clever  at  selling 
traps  for  such  vain  and  voluntary  dupes.  Vague 
and  vapid  generalities  become,  under  the  magical 
influence  of  his  congenial  intellect,  high-sounding 
and  inB|iiring  principles.  His  process  of  develop- 
ment, unlike  ihat  ascribed  lo  the  inalerial  world 
by  a  recent  theorist,  stops  short  at  the  nebulous 
Btsge.  To  resolve  these  seductive  immaterialities 
into  their  elements,  so  that  they  might  form  mora 
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nitoral  combinatinni — to  allow  the  miity  maas  to 
becomn  cmicrete — to  let  relaxod  whiggUm  coiim>I- 
idato  ilsolf  into  charliam,  or  oven  into  more  con- 
(fenial  ami  in<>rt>  (loiipisvd  radioalisiii,  uuiiUI  l>e 
moat  ini-Diivciiiinit  and  diaaffriMiablo  to  one  who, 
like  Lord  I'almiiPitiin,  is  a  thorough  n'"'".T-.i  m 
all  his  real,  RoH'-coiirussod  Ihnugliln  an  '  -<, 

and  who  i»  disposod  to  treat  all  part--  .    ii- 

tica  Willi  the  gcnuino  hc^irirult  contempt,  the  hered- 
itary hauteur,  of  a  "pure  old  whig." 

It  partly  follows  from  these  things  that  Lord 
Palmerston  is  a  good  political  tactician.  He  scenta 
keenly  and  qinckly  the  changing  wind.  He  proba- 
bly thinks  little,  but  he  observes  much.  A  super- 
ficial glance  i<i  sufficient  to  decide  him  on  his  line 
of  conduct,  hecauso  the  popular  feeling  of  the  hour 
is  what  he  seeks  to  capttratc.  Ho  is  clever  in  the 
arithmetic  of  party.  He  connia  heads,  and  with 
the  increase  of  numbers  correspond  hia  swelling 
periods.  This  sort  of  time-serving  policy  is  not 
usually  favorable  to  political  fiiresiuht,  nor  would 
any  one  be  diapoaed  to  accord  that  quality  in  any 
remarkable  degree  to  Lord  Palmerston. 

Yet  we  are  going  to  exhibit  the  noble  lord  in 
the  character  of  a  prophet.  We  would  much 
rather  attribute  to  hia  sagacity  what  we  are,  how- 
ever, compelled  to  ascribe  to  some  unlucky  acci- 
dent— the  fact  that  he  foretold  not  only  the  free- 
trade  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  also  the  period 
of  its  adoptiim.  Speaking  in  September,  1841, 
Lord  Palmerston  said,  "  Tho  right  honorable 
baronet  had  said  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  de- 
clare that  he  would  never  propose  a  change  in  the 
corn-laws;  but  he  certainly  should  not  do  so  unless 
at  the  head  of  an  united  cabinet.  Why,  looking 
at  the  persons  who  form  his  administration,  he 
must  icait  something  near  Jive  years  before  he  can 
do  it."  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  in /our 
ytars  and  right  months  from  the  dale  of  this  pre- 
diction, Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced  his  measure 
for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws.  So  well  did  the 
whigs  understand  their  man. 

To  securing  success  as  a  debater.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston sacrifices  tho  hope  of  becoming  a  first-rate 
orator.  It  is  the  province  of  the  orator,  while  he 
is  appealing  to  the  passions  or  developing  the  pol- 
icy of  the  hour,  also  to  shape  and  polish  hia  dis- 
ooune  and  to  interweave  in  it  what  will  render  it 
interesting  for  all  time.  Such  qualities  and  such 
objects  are  not  to  be  distinguished  in  the  excellent 
party  apeeches  of  Lord  Palmerston.  They  are 
made  for  the  house  of  commons,  not  for  posterity. 
Except  in  tho  clap-traps  we  have  mentioned,  there 
is  no  amiiitious  language,  no  pretence  of  that 
higher  eloquence  which  will  stir  the  hearts  of 
men  after  the  particular  voice  is  dumb  and  the 
particular  man  dead.  You  cannot  pick  extracts 
out  of  his  speeches  which  will  bear  reading,  and 
will  excite  interest,  apart  from  the  context.  There 
are  no  maxims  or  aphorisms,  nor  any  poetical  illua- 
traiiuns  or  passages  of  declamatory  vehemence ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  language  is  choice, 
the  style  pure  and  simple,  the  construction  of  the 
sentences  correct,  even  elegant,  and  tho  general 
arrangement  of  the  topics  skilful  in  tho  extreme. 
The  speeches  seem  not  to  be  prepared  with  an, 
yet  they  are  artful  in  the  extreme  ;  and  there  is  a 
general  harmony  ia  the  effect,  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  spontaneous  outpouring  in  argu- 
ment of  a  highly  cultivated  and  well-regulated  mind. 
And  although,  as  has  been  said,  he  is  chargeable 
wifn  inordinate  garrulity  on  the  subject  of  hia 


foreign  adminialration,  yet  yon  will  aoraclimea  find 

him  '    •      '  '  '  .11  » 

III:  ind 

UllK  II   ;  Ilia 

parly  kj  hat 

he  can  a:  ..  md 

apeak  in  a  manly  and  el  ub- 

lic  questions.     One  of   I  „   ,  ilea 

ia  to  identify  himself  with  his  party  in  all  their 
great  proceedings.  "Wo"  acceded  to  power; 
"We  brought  in  auch  a  meaaure  ;  "Wo"  felt 
thia  or  thai;  a  sort  of  "  I-andniy-king"  atyle, 
which,  in  the  aomewhal  sclf-imporiant  tunes  of 
the  noble  lord,  and  associated  with  hia  reputation 
for  dictatorship  in  hia  own  official  dcpartroeilt, 
sotnetimcs  borders  on  the  ludicrous. 

However  much  I<ord  Palmerston  may  fall  into 
the  sham-patriotic  vein  in  his  usual  party  speechea, 
there  is  one  subject  on  which,  as  wo  have  said,  be 
is  inconTcnicnlly  in  earnest.  Touch  his  foreign 
policy,  and  on  the  instant  his  soul  is  in  arms.  Nay, 
he  doea  not  wait  till  it  is  touched,  aspen-likc  though 
hia  vanity  be  on  that  theme.  So  intimately  pos- 
sessed is  he  of  tho  absolute  excellence  of  hia 
foreign  administration,  and  of  its  importance  to 
mankind,  that  he  is  unceasingly,  and  without  being 
asked,  expounding  and  explaining  it.  He  defends 
himself  spontaneously,  without  having  been  at- 
tacked ;  and  he  never  defends  himself  without 
gratuitously  attacking  some  one  else.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  once  charged  him,  in  well-sugared  parlia- 
mentary phrase,  with  assurance.  The  imputation 
was  well  aimed  ;  every  one  instantly  responded  to 
it ;  for,  indeed,  the  noble  lord  has  no  unnecessary 
modesty  in  speaking  of  himself  or  his  services. 
He  is  assiduous,  and  altogether  unrestrained  by 
delicacy,  in  trumpeting  his  own  exploits  as  foreign 
minister.  All  the  wars  he  didn't  and  all  the  wars 
he  did  bring  about ;  all  his  dexterous  nianccuvres 
by  which,  while  proclaiming  peace,  he  was  count- 
enancing a  kind  of  war  in  disguise ;  these  hare 
been  paraded  session  after  session,  upon  all  ima- 
ginable pretexts,  before  the  house  of  commons, 
till  Ixird  Palmcraton'a  pertinacity  haa  become  pro- 
verbial. Hia  amour  propre,  in  fact,  on  the  subject 
of  his  foreign  policy  almost  takes  the  shape  of  a 
mania.  His  constant  references  to  it,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  he  has  trespassed  on  the  patience  of 
the  house,  have  detracted,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
from  the  influence  which  his  undeniable  talents  la 
a  speaker,  and  even  his  admitted  abilities  as  a 
foreign  minister,  have  long  since  entitled  him  to 
and  secured  for  him.     He  is  so  easily  excited  on 

this  topic,  that  whatever  subject  he  n;--   ' "^'ng 

on,  however  much  his  speech  may  ■  be 

confined  to  subjects  of  a  domestic  n.i: ...    :;iind 

seems,  by  a  natural  affinity,  to  glide  into  tho  one 
great  theme  which  occupies  his  thoughts.  At  a 
guess,  it  might  be  hazarded  that,  taking  the  aver- 
age of  his  speeches  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  four  fifths  of  them,  at  least,  have  consisted 
of  self-praise,  or  self-defence,  in  connexion  with 
his  foreign  policy. 

It  must  not,  howerer,  be  supposed  that  Lord 
Palmerston  is,  therefore,  held  in  any  contempt  by 
the  house.  Quite  the  reverse.  They  may  think 
that  he  shows  a  want  of  '•>■''■'  •""'  '"■•  in  thus 
yielding  so  constantly  to  ;'  -a  of  hia 

mind  ;  but  they  are  not  tl:  ,     ,  :o  award 

him  the  full  amount  of  praise,  and,  what  he  mors 
values,  of  attentive  Uatcning,  to  which  his  position, 
whether  officially  ai  legislktomlly,  entitles  him. 
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They  are  wimna  to  admit  ihat,  aa  ihn  rait>i|^  min- 


PUPPKTS. 


rof  I 
bjraomi'i 

ham   •■■ 


at 
to 

at- 

ani- 


thoiitflioul  llie  uorlil. 
forei^rii   nations ;    and 


aniinatpd 
1  of  <  'hat- 
uiiiuiiiiiii  to  uphold, 
iior.  His  task  was 
"^'v.  pursue  a  war- 
' .  as  wril  as  his 
name  ros|MKrted 
Ho  look  a  high  tone  with 
they  felt  that,  while  Lord 
Pklmeraton  was  at  the  head  of  our  foreii^n  aflairs, 
they  could  not  insult  us  with  impunity.  The 
hMtae  of  commons  were  fully  aware  of  theae 
thing*,  and  were  dis)Ki»ed  to  respect  him  accord- 
injrly ;  but  wliile  listoninjf  to  his  i^rpelual  explana- 
tions and  justifications,  they  could  not  help  feeling 
that  a  minister  who  was  thus  palicring  between 
peace  and  war  was  very  likely  to  illustrate  the  old 
•Atge,  eonceminff  the  ulumate  fate  of  him  who 
tries  to  sit  on  two  stiwls.  They  saw  that  his 
manly  policy,  instead  of  showinf;  itself  in  quiet  dig- 
nity, was  detracted  from  by  a  restless  spirit  of  in- 
termeddling, a  habit  of  provoking  the  irriubility  of 
foreign  nations,  as  if  for  the  mere  purpose  of  show- 
ing our  strength  to  disregard  it.  An  opponent 
characterized  his  proceedings  bv  the  terms,  "  rest- 
baa  activity  and  incessant  meddling."  Jyord  Pal- 
merston  seems  conscious  that  such  is  the  opinion 
entertained  of  his  conduct ;  for  he  has  himself 
quoU'd  the  terms  and  deprecated  such  an  applica- 
tion of  them. 

But  the  verdict  seems  to  have  been  pronounced 
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by  the  house  of  commons,  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  Lord  Palmerston  Ins  been  more  spirited,  vigor- 
oua,  expert,  than  politic,  dignified,  or  wise,  ft  is 
eonfessed  that  he  has  enlarged  views,  which,  per- 
haps, he  has  scarcely  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
developing ;  but,  at  the  same  lime,  it  appears  to 
be  fell  that  the  steps  he  took  to  carry  out  those 
Tiews  acted  as  so  many  obstructions.  He  was  for 
universal  peace  and  free  commercial  intercourse, 
but  he  ihouL'ht  to  obuin  them  by  Itellicosc  dcmon- 
atratioiLs.  He  hail  peace  in  his  mouth,  but  war 
in  his  right  hand. 

Oul-<if-diM>rs,  I<ord  Palmerston  is  very  much 
misunderstcHKl.  The  [mpular  idea  of  him  repre- 
■ents  him  as  an  antiquated  dandy.  He  is  really 
nothing  of  the  sort,  but  a  man  of  unusual  vigor, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  upon  whom  time  has  made 
leas  impression  than  usual.  He  is  not  more  par- 
ticular in  his  dress  than  are  most  men  of  his  sta- 
tion in  society ;  and  if  he  bo  charged  with  sacri- 
ficing to  the  Graces,  all  we  can  say  on  the  subject 
i«,  that  we  could  point  out  a  hundred  members  of 
the  house  of  commons,  of  all  ages,  who  are  more 
open  to  ridicule  on  this  score  than  I/ord  Palmcr- 
•ton.  Any  pretension  he  may  have  is,  in  fact,  not 
personal  but  mental.  His  bearing  is  eminently 
that  of  the  gentleman,  quiet  and  unassuming,  but 
manly.  As  a  speaker,  his  physical  powers  arc  i 
•eaioely  equal  to  what  his  mind  prompu  him  to 
•ehieve.  There  is  a  kind  of  faded  air  which  you 
cannot  help  observing ;  but  this  impression  may, 
•ftcr  all,  only  arise  from  a  constitutional  languor  of 
•"*"'  '  '"  '    ■  intonation  of  his 

'""  ity  sound.     With 

•"  '  .  "'■  wants  that  special 

P?""  '  iiiiv  with  popular  qual- 

j''^'  -ihty  him  lo  be  the  aolc 

'•■'""  "'  any  cause  bring  about 

theaeoear.  :,  Russell. 


( rrom  Dickens*  Trtvelling  I^tteis,  reprinting  by  Wiler 
and  I'uinam.j  '  ' 

TiiK  Theatre  of  Puppets,  or  Marionetti— a  fa 
inous  company  from  Milan— is,  without  any  excep- 
tion, the  drollest  exhibition  1  ever  b<>lield  in  my 
life.  I  never  saw  anything  8<i  exquisitely  ridicu- 
lous in  my  life.  They  look  between  fiiur  and  five 
feet  high,  but  are  really  much  smaller;  for  when  a 
musician  in  the  orchestra  happens  to  put  his  baton 
the  stage,  it  becomes  alarmingly  gigantic  and  al- 
most blots  out  an  actor.  They  usually  play  a 
comedy  and  a  ballet.  The  comic  man,  in  the  com- 
edy I  saw  the  other  night,  is  a  waiter  at  an  ho- 
tel. There  never  was  such  a  locomotive  actor 
since  the  worid  began.  Oreat  pains  are  taken  with 
him.  He  has  extra  joints  in  his  legs,  and  a  prac- 
tical eye,  with  which  he  winks  at  the  pit,  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  ab.wliitely  insupportable  to  a  stranger, 
but  which  the  initiated  audience,  mainly  composed 
of  the  common  people,  receive  (so  they  do  every- 
thing else)  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  as  if  he 
were  a  man.  His  spirits  are  prodigious.  He  con- 
tinually shakes  his  legs  and  winks  his  eye.  And 
there  is  a  heavy  father,  with  grey  hair,  who  sits 
down  on  the  regular  conventional  stage-bank,  and 
blesses  his  daughter  in  the  regular  conventional 
»ay,  who  is  tremendous.     No  one  would  suppose 


it  possible  that  anything  short  of  a  real  man  could 
be  so  tedious.     It  is  the  triumph  of  art. 

In  the  ballet,  an  enchanter  runs  away  with  the 
bride,  in  the  very  hour  of  her  nuptials.  Hebringa 
her  to  his  cave,  and  tries  to  soothe  her.  They  sit 
down  on  a  sofa,  (the  regular  sofa  !  in  the  regular 
place,  O.  P.  Second  Kntrance  !)  and  a  procession  of 
musicians  enter ;  one  creature  pLiymg  a  drum, 
and  knocking  himself  off  his  legs  at  every  blow. 
These  failing  to  delight  her,  dancers  appear — four 
first ;  then  two  ;  the  two  ;  the  flesh-colored  two. 
The  way  in  which  they  dance  ;  the  heiyhl  to  which 
they  spring  ;  the  im|>os»ible  and  inhuman  extent  to 
which  they  pirouette  ;  the  revelation  of  their  pre- 
posterous legs  ;  the  coming  down  wiih  a  pause,  on 
the  very  tips  of  their  toes,  when  the  music  requires 
it ;  the  gentleman's  retiring  up,  when  it  is  the 
lady's  turn  ;  and  the  lady's  retiring  up,  when  it  is 
the  gentleman's  turn  ;  the  final  passion  of  a  pas-de- 
deux ;  and  the  going  off  with  a  bound  1—1  shall 
never  see  a  real  ballet  with  a  composed  counte- 
nance again. 

I  went  another  night  to  sen  these  puppeu  act  a 
play  called  "  St.  Helena,  or  the  Death  of  Napo- 
leon." It  began  by  the  dLvlosure  of  Napoleon, 
with  an  immense  head,  seated  on  a  sofa,  in  his 
chamber  at  St.  Helena;  to  whom  his  valet  enter- 
ed, with  this  obscure  announcement — 

"Sir  Yew  ud  se  on  I.rf>w  !"  fihe  n,r  as  in  cow.] 
Sir  Hudson  (thai  yon  could  Imve  seen  his  regi- 
mentals !  ]  was  a  perfect  mammoth  of  a  man,  to 
Napoleon;  hideously  ugly;  with  a  monstrously 
disproportionate  face,  and  a  great  clump  for  the 
lower  jaw,  to  express  his  tyrannical  and  oMurate 
nature.  He  began  his  system  of  persecution  by 
calling  his  prisoner  "General  Hoii.iparte ;"  to 
which  the  latler  replied  with  the  (Irepest  tragedy, 
"  Sir  Yew  ud  s«  on  Low,  call  me  not  thus.  Re- 
peat that  phrase,  and  leave  me  !  I  am  Napoleon, 
Kmpcror  of  France  !"  .Sir  Yew  ud  se  on,  nothing 
daunted,  proceeded  to  entertain  him  with  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  Uritish  government,  regulating  the 
•tate  he  should  preserve,  and  the  furniture  of  hia 


THE    OLD   WiSRERWOUAN. 
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rooms ;   and  Hmitino;  his  attpndants  to  four  or  five 
persons.      "  Four  or  fivi^  for  me!"  naid  Napolnon. 
"  Me!    Olio  liuii(lrr<l  tliousanil  men  wcn^  lat*'lv  un- 
der my  Holu  coinin:in>l ;  and  this   F'n 
talks  of  four  or  tivr  for  in'.'"  Thronifli' 
Napoliioii  [wlio  lalkfd  very  like  '' 
and  won  forever  liavlnf;  Binxll  > 

self]  was  very  hitler  on  "  tliese  I  ...v..- -.  " 

and  "  these  Knghsh  nolilicrs" — to  the  great  nali.i- 
faotion  of  tlie  audience,  who  were  perfectly  (le- 
lif^hlcd  to  have  Ijow  bullied  ;  and  who,  whenever 
Ijow  said  "  liencral  Uonaparto"  [which  he  always 
did;  always  receiving  the  same  correction)  quite 
exccraleil  him.  Though  it  would  bo  lutrd  to  say 
why,  for  It  ilians  have  little  causa  to  sympalhiie 
witn  Najioleon,  Heaven  knows. 

There  wxi  no  plot  at  all,  except  that  a  French 
oOiccr,  dis|;ui."ed  as  an  F.nKlishnian,  came  to  pro- 
pound a  plan  of  escape  ;  and  bi'iiii;  discovered,  but 
not  before  Napoleon  had  magnanimously  refused 
to  steal  his  freedom,  was  immediately  ordered  ofT 
by  Ia>w  to  bo  hani;cd.  Two  very  long  speeches, 
which  I/ow  made  memorable,  by  winding  up  with 
"Yas!"  to  show  that  ho  was  English,  brought 
down  thunders  of  applause.  Napoleon  was  so  af- 
fected by  this  catastrophe,  that  he  fainted  away  on 
the  spot,  and  was  carried  out  by  two  other  puppets. 
Judging  fnim  what  followed,  it  would  appear  that 
ha  never  recovered  the  shock,  for  the  next  act 
showed  him  in  a  clean  shirt  in  his  bed,  [curtains 
crimson  and  white,]  where  a  lady  prematurely 
dressed  in  mourning,  brought  two  little  children, 
who  kneeled  down  by  the  bedside,  while  he  made 
a  decent  end  ;  the  last  word  on  his  lips  being  "  Vat- 
terlo." 

It  was  unspeakably  ludicrous.  Bonaparte's 
boots  were  so  wonderfully  beyond  control,  and  did 
such  marvellous  things  of  their  own  accord  ;  doub- 
ling themselves  up  ;  and  getting  under  tables  ;  and 
dangling  in  the  air  ;  and  sometimes  skating  away 
with  him,  out  of  all  human  knowledge,  when  he 
was  in  full  speech — mischances  which  were  not 
rendered  the  less  absurd,  by  a  settled  melancholy 
depicted  in  his  face.  To  put  an  end  to  one  con- 
ference with  Tx)w,  ho  had  to  go  to  a  table,  and 
read  a  hook  ;  when  it  was  the  finest  spectacle  I  ev- 
er beheld,  to  see  his  body  bending  over  the  volume, 
like  a  boot-jack,  and  bis  sentimental  eyes  glaring 
obstinately  into  the  pit. 

He  was  prodigiously  good,  in  bed,  with  an  im- 
mense collar  to  his  shirt,  and  his  little  hands  out- 
side the  counterpane.  So  was  \)t.  Antomniarchi ; 
represented  hy  a  puppet  with  long  lank  hair  like 
Maw  worm's,  who,  in  consequence  of  some  derange- 
ment of  his  wires,  hovered  about  the  couch  like  a 
vulture,  and  gave  medical  directions  in  the  air. 
Ho  was  almost  as  good  as  Low,  though  the  latter 
wns  great  at  all  times — a  decided  brute  and  villain, 
beyond  all  possibility  of  mistake.  Low  was  es- 
pecially fine  at  the  last,  when,  hearing  the  doctor 
and  the  valet  say,  "  The  F.mperor  is  dead  !"  he 
pulled  out  bis  watch,  and  wound  up  the  piece  (not 
the  watch)  by  exclaiming,  with  characteristic  bru- 
tality, "lla!  ha!  Kleven  minutes  to  six!  The 
General  dead  !  and  the  spy  hanged  !"  Which 
brought  the  curtain  down,  triumphantly. 


Wk  observe,  from  the  foreign  papers,  that  the 
career  of  Mdlle.  F.  F.lssler'a  triumph  at  Home, 
has  been  seriously  traversed  by  an  interdict  placed 
on  the  ballet  of  "  F^meralda,"  the  mire  de  risis- 
tttnct  of  her  engagement — that  work  being  pro- 
nounced dangerous  to  public  morals. 


Tire   OLD   WA.SHERWOMAN. 

[Wk  have  often  Micctrd  lilpniry  noiicen,  and  ocauioo- 
iillv  l.iiiL'.r  iMri:p«,  from  tho  New  York  Trilmne,  a  very 
paper. 
ii  I  he  irticlei  marked  with  ■  star,  ar< 
wtUlTO  hy  MiM  8.  Man^aret  F'uller— and  we  see  by 
Wiley  &  Putnam's  lait  Trade  Circular,  tliat  thejr  are 
prrparinir  fur  pul>licatioa  "Papm  on  IMeralurt  and 
An,"  by  this  writer. 

The  followiog  is  part  of  one  oT  the  trtieies  in  the  Tri- 
bune. ] 

From  this  private  gallery  wa  will,  for  the  pres- 
ent, bring  forward  only  ono  picture.  That  of  » 
black  nun  w  as  wont  to  fetter  the  ryes  of  visitors 
in  tho  Royal  (iailcries  of  Franco,  and  my  sister  of 
mercy  too  is  of  that  complexion.  The  old  woman 
was  recommended  as  a  laundress  by  my  friend, 
who  had  long  pri»'d  her.  I  was  ininicdiately 
struck  with  the  dignity  and  propriety  of  her  man- 
ner. In  tho  depth  of  winter  she  brought  herself 
ttie  heavy  baskets  through  the  slippery  streets,  and 
when  I  asked  why  she  did  not  employ  some 
younger  person  to  do  what  was  so  entirely  dispro- 
portiuned  to  her  strength,  simply  said,  "  she  lived 
alone  and  could  not  afford  to  hire  an  errand-boy." 
"  It  was  hard  for  hcrV  "No!  she  was  fortu- 
nate in  being  able  to  get  work  at  her  age,  when 
others  could  do  it  better.  Her  friends  were  very 
good  to  procure  it  for  her."  "  Had  she  a  com- 
fortable home  t"  "  Tolerably  so  ;  she  should  not 
need  one  long."  "  Was  that  a  thought  of  joy  to 
her?"  "Yes;  for  she  hoped  to  see  again  the 
husband  and  children  from  whom  she  had  long 
been  separated." 

Thus  much  in  answer  to  the  questions  ;  but  at 
other  times  the  little  she  said  was  on  general 
topics.  It  was  not  from  her  that  I  learnt  how 
"  the  great  idea  of  duty  had  held  her  upright" 
through  a  life  of  incessant  toil,  sorrow,  and  be- 
reavement, and  that  not  only  she  had  remained 
upright,  but  that  the  character  had  been  constantly 
progressive.  Her  latest  act  had  been  to  take 
home  a  poor  sick  girl,  who  had  no  home  of  her 
own,  and  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  dying  in  a  hos- 
pital, and  maintain  and  nurse  her  through  the  last 
weeks  of  her  life.  "  Her  eye-sight  was  failing, 
and  she  should  not  bo  able  to  work  much  longer, 
but  then  God  would  provide.  Somebody  ought  to 
see  to  the  poor  motherless  girl." 

It  was  not  merely  the  greatness  of  the  icl,  for 
one  in  such  circumstances,  but  the  quiet,  matter- 
of-course  way  in  which  it  was  done,  that  showed 
the  habitual  tone  of  the  mind,  and  made  us  feel 
that  life  could  hardly  do  more  for  a  human  being 
than  to  make  him  or  her  the  sonubody  that  is  daily 
so  deeply  needed  to  represent  the  right — to  do  the 
plain  right  thing. 

"  God  will  provide."  Ay,  indeed,  it  is  the  poor 
who  feel  themselves  near  to  the  God  of  Love. 
"  Though  he  slay  them,  still  do  they  trust  him." 
"  I  hope,"  said  I  to  a  |x>or  apple-woman  who  had 
been  drawn  on  to  disclose  a  tale  of  distress  that 
almost,  in  the  mere  hearing,  made  me  weary  of 
life,  "  I  hope  I  may  yet  see  you  in  a  happier  con- 
dition." "  With  God's  help."  she  replied,  with 
a  smile  that  Kaphael  would  have  delighted  to 
transfer  to  the  canvass,  a  Moiart  to  his  strains  of 
angelic  sweetness.  All  her  life  she  had  seemed 
an  outcast  child,  still  she  leaned  upon  her  Faiher'a 
love. 

The  dignity  of  a  state  like  this  may  vary  its 
form  in  more  or  less  richness  and  beauty  of  detail, 
but  here  is  the  focus  of  w  hat  makes  life  valuable. 
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It  !~    ■  I  which  mxkes  poverty  the  best  scr 

Ta;  .il  of  human  nature.     1  am  content 

wiili  iii:^  '}]"'•  mil  will  only  quote,  in  addition,  a 
ballad  I  rmind  in  a  forcif^n  iiori(Mlical  translated 
from  Chaniisso,  and  which  forcibly  recalled  my 
own  laundn^sii  as  an  equally  admirable  sample  of 
the  same  class,  the  ideal  poor,  which  we  need  for 
oar  eonsolatioD  ao  long  as  there  must  be  real 
poverty  : 

"  THE   OLD   WASHCR WOMAN. 

Among  yon  lines  her  hands  have  laden, 

A  laundress  with  white  hair  appews, 
Alert  as  many  a  youthful  maiden, 

Spite  of  her  fivo-and-seventy  years. 
Bravely  she  won  those  while  hairs,  still 

Eating  the  bread  hard  toil  obtained  her, 
And  laboring  truly  to  fulfil 

The  duties  to  whieh  God  ordained  her. 

Once  she  was  young  and  full  of  gladness. 

She  loved  and  hoped,  was  wooed  and  won  ; 
Then  came  the  matron's  cares,  the  sadness 

No  loving  heart  on  earth  may  shun. 
Three  babca  she  bore  her  mate  ;  she  prayed 

Beside  his  sick-bed  ;  she  was  taken  ; 
She  saw  him  in  the  church-yard  laid. 

Yet  kept  her  faith  and  hope  unshaken. 

The  task  her  little  ones  of  feeding 

She  met  unfaltering  from  that  honr ; 
She  taught  them  thrift  and  honest  breeding, 

Her  virtues  were  their  worldly  dower. 
To  seek  employment,  one  by  one. 

Forth  with  her  blessing  they  departed, 
And  she  was  in  the  world  alone. 

Alone  and  old,  but  still  high-hearted. 

With  frugal  forethought,  self-denying. 

She  gathered  coin,  and  flax  she  bought, 
And  many  a  night  her  spindle  plying. 

Good  store  of  fine-spun  thread  she  wrought. 
The  thread  was  fashioned  in  the  loom  ; 

She  brought  it  home,  and  calmly  seated 
To  work,  with  not  a  thought  of  gloom. 

Her  decent  grave  cloth^  she  completed. 

She  looks  on  them  with  fond  elation. 

They  are  her  wealth,  her  treasure  rare, 
Her  age's  pride  and  consolation. 

Hoarded  with  all  a  miser's  care. 
She  dons  the  s.irk  each  Sabbath  day. 

To  hear  the  Word  that  failolh  never  ; 
Well  pleased  she  lays  it  then  away, 

Till  she  shall  sleep  in  it  forever. 

Would  that  my  spirit  witness  bore  roo 

That,  like  this  woman,  1  had  done 
The  work  my  Maker  put  before  me. 

Duly  fnim  morn  till  set  of  sun. 
Would  that  life's  cup  had  l>een  by  me 

Quaffed  in  such  wise  and  happy  roeaaare, 
And  that  I  too  might  finally 

Look  on  ray  shruud  with  auch  meek  pleaaure.*' 

Such  arc  the  noble  of  the  earth.  They  do  not 
repine  ;  they  do  not  chafe,  even  in  the  Inmost 
bwrt. — Thfy  feel  that,  whatever  else  may  be  de- 
oied  or  withdrawn,  ihern  remains  the  bolter  part, 
which  cannot  l>e  taken  from  them.  This  line  ex- 
actly exprcase*  the  woman  I  knew  : 

"  Alone  and  old,  hut  still  high-hearted." 

Will  any,  poor  or  rich,  fail  to  feci  that  the  chil- 
dren of  sueh  a  parent  were  rich,  when 


"  Her  virtues  were  their  worldly  dower !" 

Will  any  fail  to  bow  the  heart  in  assent  to  th«l 
aspiration — 

"  Would  that  my  spirit  witness  bore  me 
That,  like  this  woman,  I  had  done 
The  work  my  Maker  put  before  me. 
Duly  from  morn  till  set  of  sun'" 

May  not  that  suffice  to  any  man's  ambition? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE   SilNDWICH    ISLANDS. 

We  have  been  favored  with  a  file  of  the  Poly- 
nesian, the  very  respectable  paper  which  is  pub- 
lished at  Honolulu,  and  is  the  organ  of  the  govern- 
ment. Also,  the  following  handsomely  printed 
official  documents,  in  pamphlet  form  : 

Kepott  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaira. 

Report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Report  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Correspondence  between  H.  H.  M.'s  Secretary 
of  Slate  fur  Foreign  .Affairs,  and  her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Consul  General,  on  the  subject  of  Rich- 
ard Charlton's  Claim  to  Land. 

Looking  upon  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  an  instance 
of  conversion  to  Christianity,  unexampled  in  mod- 
ern history,  we  are  greatly  interested  in  them 
apart  from  political  considerations;  and,  having 
thought  it  very  probable  that  Great  Britain  would 
seize  them  as  a  favorable  site  for  crippling  the  Ame- 
rican whale-fishery  and  commanding  the  Pacific, 
it  was  our  intention  to  go  carefully  through  all 
these  voluminous  files  and  documents.  Nut  having 
yet  done  so,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  following 
parts  of  letters  from  the  New  York  correspondent 
of  the  Union. 

We  shall  be  glad  if  an  unprovoked  usurpation 
of  the  prolertorale  of  these  peaceful  islands  do  not 
take  place,  to  augment  the  ill  feeling  which  will 
spread  through  America,  if  the  British  government 
do  nut  follow  up  the  language  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  the  house  of  commons,  by  hastening  to  settle 
the  Oregon  dispute  upon  the  basis  of  49'. 

"  If  the  Sandwich  Islands  have  been  turned  to 
Chrtslianily,  and  to  the  pursuits  of  civilized  life; 
if  they  have  prospered  in  agriculture,  trade,  and 
commerce  ;  if  ihey  have  risen  to  poliiical  indepen- 
dence and  importance,  as  well  from  the  central 
position  in  the  Pacific  as  hy  adopting  and  cultivat- 
ing the  arts  of  civilized  life,  Ihey  owe  it  all  to 
Americans.  To  American  enterprise,  to  early 
American  missionary  labor,  have  Ihey  been  led 
fn>m  darkness  to  light — from  heathenish  sloth  and 
auperslitiun  to  habits  of  industry  and  morality.  To 
whom  can  their  gratitude  be  more  deep,  their 
friendship  more  lasting,  or  their  political  trust  and 
confidence  intrusted  more  than  to  Americans?  The 
correspondence,  loo,  plainly  indicates  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Americans  at  Honolulu  excites  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  foreign  governments,  who  would  be 
glad  to  see  it  in  some  way  superseded.  They 
would  prefer  that  all  affairs  of  local  government 
should  bo  confided  to  the  nalivct  of  the  island, 
over  whom  Ihey  might  succeed  in  gaining  an 
aaoendency  more  conducive  to  theii  interesta.'' 


CORB 

"Tho  (liplnmatic  correspondence  between  the 
Britiah   coiimil-m-neral,   Win.   MiIIit,    n'!ii.|fiit    al 
Honolulu,  Sandu'icli  InlanilB,  and   tl 
of  Hamrliaineli  IV.,  king  uf  the  San 
wu  voluntarily  cominiMicod  by  tin 
igih  of  July,  1H44.     Mr.  Miller,  Ih 
the  kiiie'i)  tninisliTS,  because  they  wcn^  m  .Viiku 
Ma  origin,  very  kindly  volunteers  to  give  the  king 
a  string   of  good  advice,   and    addresses   himself 
directly  to  his  royal   highncna   ILainvhamch  IV., 
passing   over   the   heads    of  his   inuiisters.      He 
oomnuMiccs  tliisi  letter  by  telling  the  king  that  he 
is  about  visiting  Tahiti,  but  expects  to  return  in 
a  few   miinths,  begging   his  serious  attention  to 
•ome  suggcKtioiis  he  deigns  to  offer  for  his  guid- 
ance, wbicli  he  intendeil  to  have  delivered  veroaily 
before  bi:<  departure.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  '  They  emanate  from  an  anxious  wish  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  your  majesty,  and  of  your 
subjects,  which  I  am  instructed  to  do  on  all  befit- 
ting occasions,  by  my  government.' 

*'  It  ap|)ears  ho  was  instructed  thus  to  gratui- 
tously interfere  in  tho  local  affair  of  a  government 
acknowledged  by  three  powers  to  bo  independent. 

"  Accompanying  this  note,  is  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  dated  on  the  same  day,  directed  to  the 
king  in  person,  and  entitled  '  Suggestions  from 
her  Hritannic  majesty's  consul-general  to  Hame- 
hameh  IV.,  king  of  tho  Sandwich  islands,'  dated 
Honolulu,  July  19,  1R44. 

"  He  commences  his  '  suggestiiuis'  by  remind- 
ing the  king  '  that  tho  agreement  between  the 
British  government  and  France,  secures  the  sov- 
ereignty of  these  islands  to  your  majesty  and  your 
dynasty.  Deing  thus  admitted  to  a  place  among 
independent  sovereigns,  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  you  should  select  your  ministers  and 
other  olficcis  with  care,  and  well  define  their  sep- 
arate duties,'  Sic.  He  fails  to  allude  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  as  a  party  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  islands,  whose  citizens  not  only 
civilized  the  people,  but  prepared  them  for  the 
liberal  government  they  enjoy,  and  was  the  first 
to  recognize  their  independence  prior  to  any  agree- 
ment on  the  subject  between  lOiigland  and  France. 
Mr.  Miller  takes  upon  himself  to  advise  the  king 
also  as  to  etiquette,  and  savs,  '  I  think  it  would 
be  well  that  etiquette  should  be  such  as  to  |iermit 
the  ready  access  to  your  majesty  in  a  social  man- 
ner of  the  representatives  of  those  nations  who 
have  agreed  to  it<spect  [meaning  Rngland  and 
France]  your  majesty's  rights  as  an  independent 
sovereign,  and  who  would  naturally  give  you  the 
best  advice  in  any  emergency  ;  such,  for  example, 
as  a  conspiracy  among  your  own  officers  to  usurp 
your  royal  prerogative,  of  which  history  affords 
many  examples.'  It  is  certain  there  are  few  ex- 
amples afforded  by  history  of  such  a  bold  and  high- 
handed interference  as  this  proceeding  develops. 

"  It  seems,  according  to  cerl.ain  regulations  of 
the  fcicg  and  his  ministers,  the  latter  being  Amer- 
ioan*  by  birth,  (which  is  the  great  grievance  on  the 
part  of  the  r-'uglish  ciin.sul,)  all  applications  made 
for  a  personal  audience  with  the  king  are  required 
to  be  first  made  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  that  the  olijecl  or  n.iture  of  the  business  shall 
accompany  the  application  for  a  personal  interview. 
The  lliwaiian  government  claim  that  under  the 
4th  clause  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  letter  of  the  I'ith 
September,  1843,  this  method  of  access  is  fully 
recognized  and  confirmed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Miller,  however,  contends  that  such  a 
regulation  ought  not  to  exist, '  that  it  is'  calculated 
'  to  place  your  majesty  completely  in  the  power 
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of  those  ministen,'  (meaning  lueh  aa  might  coo- 

sjiire   against  his  pr'-rnt'stiv^  )     '  It   would  be  a 

Mire  from  tli<  laiuia, 

the  love  :i  -.  BOa 

I 


inc. nil, J    II     II   nuiiiii    uit  ii     Liii^.iif   nil'  i'  1 

bias,   caprice   or  whim.'      As  far  as  > 

for  till'  ' I    ii'iiTovemcnl  of  the  town  J 

are  C":  v  lo'ini  will  i'ii<iui.'h  ;  but  might 

as  Will  11  directed  to  ministers  as  to  the 

king. 

"Having  forwarded  ihia  tddrm,  we  bear  no 
moreof  William  Miller,  consul-grneral,  till  he  had 
proceeded  to  Tahiti  and  returned;  when,  on  the 
iiii  August,  1845,  he  addresses  a  noie  to  Mr.  K.  C. 
Wylie,  foreign  minister,  telling  him  he  had  re- 
ceived despatches  from  Ixird  Abcrdet  i,  '  i 
nature  as  to  render  it  desirable  to  have 
with  the  king,  and  thought  the  nature  <'■  ni.-  uuoi- 
noss  so  important  that  the  mipiaters  should  b« 
present. 

"  Mr.  Wylie  replies  on  the  same  day,  informing 
Mr.  Miller  that  tho  4th  article  of  Lord' .\li<  nliin's 
letter  of  the  12th  September  made  it  im 
grant  him  a  personal  interview  u  ith  tlie  k  -> 

the  nature  of  his  business  should  be  pre\iuLt>iy  inti- 
mated to  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  hoped  Mr. 
Miller  would  not  object  to  a  rule  which  emanated 
from  I/ord  Aberdeen  himself. 

"On  tho  4th,  Mr.  Miller  r     '  '  irply  deny- 

ing the  right  of  ministers  to  :i  persooal 

audience  with  the  king,  willm...  ....  ,.,;•■".....  iK,. 

nature  of  his  business  to  them,  and  deio 
4th  article  of  I.«rd  Aberdeen's  letter  ;.  ii 

any  such  authority,  and  says,  in  accordance  with 
'  the  command  of  his  government,  he  is  obliged  to 
reiterate  the  request,'  &c. 

"Mr.  Wylie  replies,  on  the  same  day,  that  •• 
Mr.  Miller  now  makes  the  request  by  command  of 
his  government,  it  can  lie  granted  without  ollcnce  to 
tho  United  Stales,  (whose  consul,  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, had  b<'en  denied  a  similar  request,)  and  con- 
cludes by  desiring  to  know  of  .Mr.  Miller  if  such  in 
reality  is  the  command  of  his  government ! 

"  Mr.  Miller's  answer  is  neitlii"-  i...!ii.'  nor  in 
pood  temper.     All  the  reply  he  tl  -^sary 

to  give  is,  '  that  I  havea  conimunii  ike  to 

the  king  of  these  islands  from  her  majrsiy's  gov- 
ernment.' He  wishes  the  king  to  be  informed  of 
the  circumstance,  and  of  his  wish  fur  an  uudionoe, 
'  or  that  you  will  rel'use  to  do  so,  any  further  in- 
timation of  what  you  and  your  colleagues  will 
"  allow,"  or  will  not  "  allow  "  being  extraneous, 
and  foreign  to  the  point  in  question.' 

"  Mr.  Wylie,  tm  the  same  day,  5th  August,  in 
reply,  grants  the  request,  on  tlie  ground  that  it  is 
a  message  from  her  Hritannic  majcsiy's  govern- 
ment, commanded  to  be  delivered  personally,  and 
appoints  the  next  day,  noon,  for  the  desired  andi- 
ence. 

"  The  audience  was  duly  held,  and  consul-general 
Miller  delivered  a  very  remarkable  addrea  to  the 
king. 

"He  says  he  approaches  his  majesty  by  command 
of  his  governmcjit,  and  commences  his  message  by 
saying  that  her  Hritannic  majesty's  goTemmeot 
approved  of  the  suggestions  and  r. -  'n  for- 
warded to  his  majesty  the  year  bt  eve 

of  his  leaving  for  Tahiti,  and  '  li .irl  of 

Aberdeen  trusts  that  those  well-judged  sugges- 
tions '  '  would  meet  with  that  attention  from  yon 
(tho  king)  which  they  deserre.' 

"  Sdly .  He  grolests  againat  the  code  of  etiquette 
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prorauir '   '"    '   '■•    l"^"     rojpctini;   the  act  or 

elklMe  V  hI  ixTiiiancnt  prefer- 

eaee  to  :  r  Great  Britain,  upon 

the  plea  of  |  lion  of  the  Sandwich  Isl- 

ands hv  \ho  I  -     !.•»,  and  requires  that  this 

cli  iiuitli  cuuctillcd  :'  and  that  her  Bri- 

ta;  v's  jrovernMiont  declare  that  the  com- 

mi  \iiR   I'nited   Stales,  unleas  ho  be  cx- 

§1  latrd  in  his  commission  '  as  a  charf;^ 

iniitli'd  to  no  precedence  whatever 
coiisul-jjeneral  at  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
llie  rojjulations  of  the  ('one;rcss  of 
Vienna,  whether  the  commissioner  be  entitled  diplo- 
matic commissioner  or  not.'  And  concludes  by 
insistinir,  by  command,  that  unless  the  commis- 
sioner appears  as  a  charge  d'alFaires,  precedence 
■hall  be  determined  by  priority  of  the  dates  of 
commission,  &.<;. 

"  3dly.  He  informs  the  kinc  that  he  is  commanded 
by  his  government  to  insist  that  the  land  claimed  by 
Mr.  Charlton  shall  be  immediately  delivered  up  to 
him,  or  to  any  person  authorized  by  him  to  take 
posseasioii  of  it :  on  which  subject,  he  tells  the 
king,  he  had  written  at  great  length  to  Mr.  Wylie, 
Md  requested  that  the  latter  might  read  to  the  king 
certain  despatches  addressed  to  him.  He  hoped 
the  king  would  be  led  to  speedy  reflection,  and  to 
the  adoption  of  such  action  as  the  honor  of  the 
islands  and  their  sovereign  chief  called  for. 

"  On  the  same  day  (9th  .\ugust)  the  consul  sent  in 
a  supplement  tu  his  address  to  the  king,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  to  the  following  effect  :  That 
the  character  of  his  credentials  from  his  government 
were  such,  that  his  majesty  the  king  wasexi)ected 
to  attach  full  credit  to  all  he  would  communicate  on 
the  part  of  her  Britannic  majesty's  government, 
and  that  the  queen  confidently  anticipated  that  he 
would  pay  every  attention  lo  the  representations 
which  he  might  make  on  behalf  of  British  subjects. 
'  Being  thus  accredited,  i  feel  thai  I  should  be 
wanting  in  respect  U>  the  office  I  hold  were  I  to 
consent  to  my  access  to  your  majesty  being  ob- 
structed by  your  advisers,  or  any  other  officers  of 
your  government,  aflcr  I  had  made  the  necessary 
application  for  admission.  I  beg  leave  further  to 
remark,  that  while  her  majesty's  government  are 
desirous  of  -•  ij  the  pn>per  authority  of 

the  native  n;  Britain  will  not  allow  her 

■objects  to  be  iinjn'^My  li  '■  '  'v  the  Sandwich 
Island   government.'  n  arc  nut  tu  be 


iiiiMited  to  take  an 

III  them  from  its  na- 

''1  it  taken  up  as  a 

lie  must  not  be 

II  induced  lo  for- 


compell'- '   '■■■ 

oath  m 

ture  ;  a;... 

deserter  by  i 

liberated  »«l<- 

swear,  or  thus  voluntarily  foresworn,  allegiance  to 

his  own  country  by  becoming  a  Sandwich  Island 

subject.' 

"  On  the  same  day,  the  consul-general  incloses 
Lord  Aberdeen's  brief  letter,  in  which  he  approved 
of  the  '  well-jiidj;ed  suggestions'  submitted  to  the 
king. 

"  On  the  Uih  of  August,  Mr.Wylic  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  his  suf;i;rstioru  by  his  majesty,  and 
that  he  had  awarded  to  tlicm  all  due  cunsideration, 
gic.  On  il.i'  •.!:•„■  .!iv,Mr.  Wylic  sends  to  the 
Mosul  '-rms  his  majesty's  vindica- 

tion ■£>  '  of  the  consul-general,  and 

nqnests  that  il,  with  accompanying  tellers,  may  b<! 
tmnmilted  lohcr  Britannic  majejiy's  government. 
I  regret  mv  lim'is  will  not  p<:imil  mo  to  give  you 
an  analyiiH  nl'  ilu-.  vioilication.  I  must  reserve  that 
duty  for  tny  ouxl  letter.     It  is  sufficient  to  say  the 


foreign  minister  denied  the  title  of  Mr.  Charlton 
to  any  land  un  the  island.  This  man  was  furinerly 
an  Kngliah  consnl  at  iliii  |il,ice,  and  set  up  a  ficli- 
lious  claim  to  a  '  ■(  land.    He  aUo  denied 

that  ministers  li:>i.  <  il  his  access  to  the  king. 

He  denied  that  the  government  had  in  any  way, 
or  on  any  occasion,  ill-treated  or  interfered  with 
British  Huhj<-cts.  And  thus  the  matter  stood  last 
September." 


Tllli    MONARCKIIS   AND   THX    REPUBLIC. 

Mr.  Walsh's  letter  to  the  National  Intelligencer 
of  8th  P^eb.,  from  Paris,  contains  some  paragraphs 
which  wo  are  unwilling  to  lose,  and  copy  them  ss 
introductory  to  his  last  letter. 

"  Mr.  Ouizot's  avowal  tliat  he  meant  to  operate  on 
the  domestic  parties  in  our  Union,  will,  1  trust,  be 
considered  with  you  as  another  and  an  nnwarrantai- 
ble  interference.  We  cannot  admit,  here,  that 
there  is  an  American  war-party  in  an  abstract  or 
absolute  sense ;  but  we  trust  iheri"  is  a  very  large 
party  preferring  the  hard  alternative  of  a  contest,  to 
an  unmanly  sacrifice  of  national  rights  and  interests. 
For  myself,  1  cannot  conceive  how  (ireat  Britain 
can  venture  on  a  war,  or  why  the  I'liited  States 
should  go  lo  war.  Aggre.s,sion  on  her  side  could  be 
your  only  motive.  There  is  a  general  impression 
in  Paris  that  the  steamer  of  the  4lh  ultimo  carried 
out,  from  the  British  government,  instructions  which 
might  produce  a  prompt  and  satisfactory  compro- 
inisi!.  Mr.  (luizol  vouched  for  the  entire  sincerity 
of  the  British  cabinet  as  lo  the  point  of  peace  ;  and 
he  did  so,  partially  and  invidiously  against  the 
American  government  and  the  majority  in  vour 
house  of  rcpre.scnlalivcs.  But  the  question  of* sin- 
cerity de|>onds  in  a  material  degree  on  the  nature  of 
the  terms  refused  or  proposed  on  the  British  side. 
The  French  minister  did  not  show  that  the  compro- 
mise tendered  by  President  Polk  was  unreasonable 
or  wrongful.  A  notion  prevails  in  some  French  cii^ 
clcs  that,  whether  Great  Britain  make  war  or  peace 
with  the  United  States  at  this  moment,  it  will  not  be 
on  account  of  Oregon.  The  Ix)iidon  press  hails  the 
theories  of  Mr.  Guizot  as  an  arriiv  bun  addressed 
to  the  thrones — an  array  of  monarchical  Furopn 
against  republican  America;  that  press  responds 
vchementiv  lo  the  call  and  cause.  On  the  i!d  in- 
stant (Monday)  the  Texan  question  was  launched 
anew  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  Monsieur  do 
Ueiiiiisat,  an  author  of  repute  in  the  branches  of 
inelaphysies  and  philosophical  history.  He  pro- 
|><>sea  an  amendment  to  the  address,  prescribing  in- 
de|H'ndence  of  French  political  aetiim  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. He  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  the  beat 
understaiidina  and  sympathies  Ix'lween  France  and 
ihe  United  .States,  the  tendency  of  Mr.  (iuizot's 
measures  and  views  to  destroy  confidence  and  alli- 
ance, and  the  self-contradiction  in  tin!  reason  as- 
signed for  the  interference  in  the  Ti'xa.s  ease.  He 
lamented  that  loo  many  of  the  conservatives  re- 
garded the  American  democracy  as  '  a  Hctfisli  mer- 
cantile nation,  that  no  longer  deserves  tlio  respect 
of  Ihe  world.'  However  this  might  he,  America 
was  a  great  lerritriri.il  and  maritime  power,  in  no 
aspect  ilie  rival  of  France,  but  in  every  as[)ccl  her 
surest  and  strongest  auxiliary.  Mr.  (iuizot  fol- 
lowed, in  the  tribune ;  he  rather  avoided  a  reply  to 
the  arguments  and  strictures  of  Mr.  de  Kemusat ; 
he  renuwi'd  the  old  assurances  to  Mr.  King  that  the 
French  government  had  not  acted  in  a  spirit  of  hos- 
tility to  the  United  Sutcs.     He  was  quickly  intet- 
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rupled  Hv  Mr.  Thioni — rathnr  violnnlly — and  wlion 
the  intiTniplioii  wiw  miM-atrd,  ho  took  adtantaKCof 
it  to  cjtoapo  from  iho  strifo  with  Monsieur  <lf!  llc- 
rousal,  and  yi"ldod  the  iritmno  to  Thiers,  who  im- 
pctuotiKly  ri'.ilcratod  the  principal  ohjertions  and 
doctrinoH  of  his  fint  harangue  Mr.  fJuiiot  roen- 
tcrod  tilt!  trihiino,  dcclininij  ihn  ohallrnRi!  to  fiulit 
a^n  on  thn  saino  (jroiinds.  Ho  proci-udrd,  how- 
eTor,  to  di'rlari-  that  hr  meant  to  cotivinro  iHilh 
Great  Hritaiii  ami  the  Uiiite<l  States  of  his  dcU-r- 
minatioii  lo  ki-op  France  nrutral  in  the  event  of  a 
war.  He  ailded  that  tin:  danger  was  ilrs  mtrainr- 
ments,  hivullnni;  impiiUes,  popular  impressions, 
popular  movements  on  the  American  side,  ai^ainst 
which  he  sought  to  guard  as  far  ns  possiMo.  '  I 
am  convinceil,'  he  said,  '  that  if  a  conflict  occur 
between  the  Ihiilod  .States  and  Great  Britain,  and 
if  our  policy  wore  not  positively  and  precisely 
marked  out  as  it  is  now,  we  should  have — you 
would  h:ive  a  itrntfcle  (with  [mpular  sentiment  and 
party-exritemeiil)  difTicult  to  he  maintained.'  He 
proceeded  to  offer  as  one  excuse  for  his  anti-annex- 
ation endeavors,  the  kindred  opposition  in  the  Uni- 
ted Stales,  and  particularly  '  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Clay  and  many  other  cnlii;htencd  and  canahle 
Americans,  which  he  had  in  his  portfolio.'  If  do 
mestic  oppo.iition  warrants  foreign  interference,  it 
may  always  impend  over  free  countries.  The  pas- 
sionate apostrophes  and  p<dilical  personalities  of 
Mr.  Thiers  on  tliis  occasion,  aroused  party  feelings 
in  the  hoily  of  the  conservatives,  and  occasioned  a 
large  majority  in  the  vote  against  the  amendment. 
Mr.  de  Toccpicvillo  again  failed  in  getting  .an  oppor- 
tunity to  deliver  what  ho  had  diligently  collected 
and  prepared  in  regard  to  all  Mr.  Guizot's  practice 
and  speculation.  Pos-iibly,  he  will  give  it  to  the 
public,  ere  long,  in  some  form  or  other. 

"  The  visit-convention  was  under  discussion  two 
sittings  of  the  week.  Bilault  and  Vivien  acquitted 
themselves  with  all  talent  in  their  purpose  of  de- 
monstratiiiir  that  tlio'  commerce  of  France  is  not 
'  replaced  under  the  exclusive  supervision  of  her 
flag,'  that  the  convention  throws  it  further  within 
the  power  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  assump- 
tion of  a  right  to  verify  whatever  flag  on  the  ocean 
is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  Abundant  credit 
and  acknowledgment  were  yielded  to  the  American 
government  for  the  resistance  so  determinatively 
and  logically  made  in  President  Tyler's  measaffe 
and  Mr.  Webster's  despatch  to  Mr.  Kverett.  The 
only  able  speaker  on  the  ministerial  side  was  a  ju- 
rist of  the  name  of  Peyramont,  who  broke  ofl'in  tho 
middle  of  his  prepared  pleading,  seeing  that  tho 
chamber  was  utterly  inattentive. 

"  An  exposition  of  the  La  Plata  aflair  has  been 
delivercid  in  a  speech  to  tho  chamber,  by  a  former 
high  functionary  in  the  department  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, who  WM  dismissed  for  his  active  opposition 
as  a  deputy.  No  reply  could  bo  ventured.  Never- 
theless, on  this  topic  as  on  every  other,  and  on  the 
final  passage  of  tho  address,  the  cabinet  has  un- 
precedented majorities.  The  conservatives  were 
pledged  among  themselves  to  preserve  the  cabinet 
and  to  defeat  the  coalition  between  the  Irft  cmire 
and  the  Irft — that  is,  between  Mr.  Thiers  and  Mr. 
Barrot.  Such  results  are  not  a  criterion  of  the 
sense  of  the  chamber,  especially  on  the  .\mcrican 
question.  As  Mr.  Guizot  has  ascribed  his  proceed- 
ings against  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  tho  in- 
Btances  of  the  Texan  <^harg^  d'.\flaires  with  the 
British  and  French  governments,  wo  may  presume 
that  Mr.  Ashbel  Smith  will  furnish  suitable  expla- 
nations.    According  to  the  publication  of  this  gen- 
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commentary  on  certain  denials  of  the  French  min- 
ister." 

We  now  copy  a  large  part  of  the  letter  of  March  1 : 

"  In  tho  Journal  des  D^bats,  of  yesterday,  we 
have  a  curious  article  on  Mexico  from  the  semi-of- 
ficial Madrid  organ  F.I  Heraldo.  The  D^bata  pre- 
faces it  with  these  senlences  :  '  The  recent  revo- 
lution in  Mexico  has  excited  a  lively  sensation  in 
Spain,  where  it  has  awakened  all  the  old  sympa- 
thies for  that  vast  empire  of  the  New  World. 
Public  opinion  seems  to  catch  with  elation  the  idea 
of  seating  a  Spanish  prince  on  the  ancient  throne 
of  Montezuma.  We  translate  the  rirlicle  of  Fl  Her- 
aldo, which,  on  this  occa.sion,  is  t! ■'  ■  •f  the 

whole  Spanish  press,  and  aims  ai  par- 
tics  to  one  opinion.'      I  could  wish  ;    .  ju  the 

entire  article  of  the  Madrid  oracles,  hut  it  is  too 
long.      1  must  be  satisfied  with  rendering  the  two 
concluding  paragraphs  from  the  French  of  the  IX- 
bats :  '  .\s    soon  as  a  Spanish    prince    should  be 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Sicxico,  that  old  jewel  of 
the  crown  of  Castile   would  be  a  free,  great,  and 
independent  nation.      Mexico  would  occupy  a  pri- 
mary station  in  those  distant  regions  ;  her  inflo- 
enco  would  l)e  felt  by  the  neighboring  communi- 
ties, and,  having  become  the  rival  in  power  and 
foreign  relations  with  the  government  (the  Ameri- 
can I'nion)  that  now  predominates  in  the  new  world, 
the  Mexican  people  would  reach  a  condition  of  wel- 
fare and  political  stability  unsusceptible  of  future 
doubt  and  change.      European  policy  would  sanc- 
tion the  transformation.      Kngland  could  not  have 
brooked  that   the  Republic  of  the   I'nion,  already 
so  powerful,  should  go  beyond  its  recent  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  and  include  within  its  domination 
tho  vast  Mexican  territory,  for  that  would  be  yield- 
ing to  her  rivals  the  means  of  supremacy  on  the 
seas.     France,  on  her  side,  would  sec  in  the  incor- 
poration of  Mexico  with  the  United   States,  the 
coup  de  gracf  for  her  distant    pos-sessions,  which 
would  soon  succumb  to  the  American  colo.«sus.   In 
fine,  the  other  European  monarchies  would  not  al- 
low the  balance  of  power  to  be  so  far  shil"tcd  in  fa- 
vor of  the  V.  States  that  they  might  be  the  a'most 
exclusive  masters  of  commerce   and  navigation.' 
'  But  the  establishment  of  a  Spanish  prince  on  the 
throne  of  Mexico  would  be  a  sure  pledge  of  order 
and  peace  for  thoso  remote  countries — an  tlrmtnt 
of  constant  resistance  lo  the  anJ'itiof.         '  Aeof 

\\'asUini;ton;  and,  besides,    the    :  ■•    of 

Spain  could  inspire  no  distrust  U'm  ,.|  ......  i.aion  ; 

for,  unhappily,  our  government  is  fir  from  holding 
the  rank  she  possessed  when  Charles  V.  and  Phil- 
ippe swayed  the  two  hemispheres,  and  their  flag 
was  respected  in  Italy,  Zanders,  Portugal,  and 
America.  We  cannot  believe  that  any  of  the  par- 
ties in  Mexico  will  be  oppo-setl  in  the  least  to  this 
project,  in  which  she  haa  so  ■!  uncouiT- 

ocal  an  interest;  the  Cons"  I  the  Pro- 

gressists, the  Absolutists  and  it'  -  may 

well  concur  when  national  weal  .re  in 

question."     Acoor '      -    •       ■  - lona, 

the    Mexican    c  i    be 

framed  on  the  exo .^i :i  yoo 

know  is  a  marvellous  adaptation  of  the  French. 
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"  The  '  Ici.lnr'  ,.(■  il,,.  T.,„rn«l  Act  Dchatsof  ye«- 
tPrJny    (^    1  II  of  gall  acaiimt  the 

I'iiuinI  Si  i!  I  i'rufcssor  Chovalier'n 

spleen.  'I'lirrc  \s  a  u-rnble  array  of  the  miachiefa 
with  which  Ureal  Hritain  could  visit  our  I'nion  in 
the  I'vciil  of  a  war — iMuiibartlmrnts,  servile  insur- 
rcctlllIl^,  l)lockuili-s  of  all  porta,  deslruclion  of  the 
domi>ii<-  inaiiufnclurea  by  the  impoverishmenl  of 
the  pi.iil.',  and  all  the  ills  on  which  the  Dritiah 
pre---)  h  i~  lii'scanted  for  the  last  six  months,  by  way 
of  iiiiiiiK.liiion.  According  to  the  D^bals,  how- 
ever, liio  ^torln  which  ambitious,  envious  Aroeri- 
can  demagogues  labored  to  raise,  in  the  hope  of 
'  riding  m  the  whirlwind,'  would  be  averted  by 
the  alarms  of  the  seaboard  for  all  property  and 
trade,  and  of  the  western  slates  for  both  their 
domestic  and  foreign  markets.  General  Caas  is 
signalized  as  the  head  of  the  war  faction  ;  '  even 
in  Paris,  in  the  high  oflicial  station  he  occupied, 
he  sought  by  his  writings,  under  the  veil  of  the 
transparent  anonymowi,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  ani- 
mosity between  ("England  and  his  country,  for  the 
evident  purpose  of  a  successful  candidateship  at 
home'  Thus  saith  the  LMbats.  l.'ndcr  the  en- 
larged entente  cordiale,  the  new  convention  of  visit, 
and  .Mr.  Guizot's  theories,  the  general's  pamphlet 
naturally  incurs  dire  anathema.  He  could  tell 
how  complacently  or  with  what  kind  of  tolerance 
it  was  received  by  the  ministry,  when  it  was  read 
in  the  proof  sheets.  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  is 
next  bitterly  rebuked  and  disparaged  for  his 
speech  on  the  Oregon  question.  That  speech  is 
the  more  obnoxious  as  it  produced  a  deep  impres- 
sion— a  suddi'n,  strange  sensation  throughout  Eu- 
rope. The  southern  stales,  so  often  traduced  by 
the  D^bats,  h:is  with  it  now  the  credit  of  defeating 
the  Causes,  the  Adamses,  and  all  their  associates 
aod  disciples.  Some  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  political 
fins  and  vicissitudes  of  political  fellowship  are 
cited  ;  but  he  it  is,  with  his  preeminent  abilities 
and  universally  esteemed  character,  who  has  ar- 
rested the  war-chariots,  and  who,  by  his  league  in 
the  Senate  with  Mr.  Henlon  and  Mr.  Webster, 
will  prevent  all  aggressive  action.  The  coalition, 
(continues  the  Debats,)  in  1834,  of  Calhoun, 
Clay,  and  Webster,  by  its  eloquence,  covered 
General  Jackson  with  confusion,  although  it  could 
not  frustnti!  his  designs.  Take  these  represen- 
tations of  Monsieur  Chevalier  for  what  they  are 
worih. 

"Nearly  apagcofthe  London  Morning  Chronicle 
of  the  lOih  ultimo  is  taken  up  with  the  first  com- 
munication of  the  correspondent  it  has  stationed 
•t  Washington.  He  treats  of  General  Cass,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Henton,  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  Democratic 
party,  the  defenceless  situation  of  the  Union, 
American  cupidity  and  ambition,  and  other  rife 
topics,  (formally  distributed  under  large  charac- 
ters,) nearly  in  the  same  strain  and  spirit  as  ihev 
are  reported  and  discussed  in  the  Journal  des  De- 
bats.  We  may  hope  that  the  more  sensible  and 
impartial  correspondent  at  Philadelphia,  of  the 
Chronicle,  will  not  think  himself  superseded. 

"  Mr.  Gallatin's  essays  on  the  Oregon  dispute 
attract  attention.  His  very  name  carries  consid- 
erable weight.  The  Nestor  deserves  universal 
heed.  The  Iiondon  Times  of  the  26th  ultimo  ex- 
amines respectfully,  and  finally  rejects,  his  plan 
of  a  aettlcment.  Here  ia  the  coDclosion  of  the 
Times  article : 

" '  Koth  panics  are  sensible  that  the  claims 
founded  on  discnvery  and  occupancy  are  very  debat- 
able, and  admit  of  being  cited  on  both  sides  alike. 
It  ia,  therefore,  the  ob_;ect  of  both  parties  to  effect 


such  a  compromise  as  shall  damnify  neither  partr. 
Now,  if  we  only  gel  one  half  ihu  harbors  in  Ue 
Fiica's  ijlraila,  and  are  wholly  excluded  fiom  the 
Columbia,  a  great  injury  will  be  done  to  those  of 
our  countrymen  who  have  hitherto  enjoyed  the 
use  of  both.  Kutifthc  harbors  which  are  given 
to  us  be  the  worst,  then  we  arc  both  injured  and 
insulted  at  once  by  the  arrangement.  Our  object, 
we  repeat,  is  not  extent  of  territory.  We  wish  to 
have  our  territory  accurately  defined,  in  order  to 
prevent  heartburnings  and  (luarrcls  between  the 
colonists  of  the  two  nations.  liut  we  contend  only 
for  the  joint  use  of  those  privileges  which  have 
always  been  enjoyed  in  common  by  both  nations, 
and  the  exclusive  possession  of  which  we  feel 
that  wo  have  as  much  right  to  as  our  competitors, 
and  are  more  able  to  enforce  if  we  so  choose. 
Uut  we  are  unwilling  to  provoke  a  war  which  we 
know  would  be  unnatural,  and  hope  may  be  un- 
necessary. Wc  are  willing  to  cede  the  title  of 
sovereignty  and  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  Oregon.  We  only  require  that  the  commer- 
cial advantages  of  ihe  country  be  continued  to  us. 
Wc  will  not  give  up  to  the  I'niled  States  places 
"  restored"  to  us  by  Spain.  Wc  will  not  renounce 
our  right  to  participate  in  the  navigation  of  that 
great  river  which,  if  not  discovered  first,  was  cer- 
tainly traced  furthest  by  our  own  people.  The 
joint  navigation  of  the  Columbia,  the  right  of  har- 
bors on  the  coast,  and  the  right  of  traffic  for  the 
Hudson's  13ay  servants  on  one  bank  of  the  river, 
are,  we  think,  demands  neither  unjust  nor  extrav- 
agant. Nor  do  we  think  that  their  concession 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  reserved  sovereign- 
ty of  the  United  States  in  the  districts  which  are 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Columbia.' 

"  Some  of  your  journals  suppose  the  Times  to  be 
the  organ  of  the  Kritish  government  on  the  Oregon 
question.  It  has  been  only  that  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  which,  to  be  sure,  communes  and 
weighs  with  the  government. 

"  We  have  just  received  tidings  by  Havre  to  the 
Oth  ultimo  from  the  United  States.  Arbitration 
was  never  regarded  here  as  suitable  for  your 
government.  From  the  abstract  of  the  official 
correspondence  at  Washington,  we  infer  that  Mr. 
Uuchanan  has  maintained  the  advantage  he  gained 
in  the  question  of  title. 

"  A  telegraphic  despatch  announces  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  triumphed,  so  far,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  by  a  majority  of  ninety-seven.  It  is 
still  opined  that  there  will  be  a  dissolution  ;  that 
.Sir  Robert  Peel  will  retire  after  the  elections  ; 
that  the  whigs,  under  Lord  John  Russell,  will 
grasp  the  helm  ;  and  even  that  I>ord  Palmerston 
will  get  the  department  of  foreign  afTsirs.  Be 
cautious,  therefore,  in  repudiating  this  lord  as  a 
firebrand,  and  be  not  alarmed.  I»rd  John  Rus- 
scl's  speeches  at  Glasgow  admonished  Sir  Robert 
Peel — from  the  whig  council — that  ho  must  hasten 
to  adjust  the  Oregon  matter  according  to  the  can- 
ons of  the  peace  societies. 

"  We  have  just  learnt  the  league  of  Paraguay 
with  Corrientcs  against  Rosas.  The  hostilities  of 
those  provinces  may  enable  the  European  media- 
tors to  accomplish  their  design. 

"  Il  appears,  from  official  letters  of  Ijord  Aber- 
deen to  nis  minister  in  Switzerland,  that  he  has 
interfered  in  the  religious  aSairs  of  the  Canton  de 
Vaud.  The  great  powers  have  exerted  thora- 
sclves  to  preclude  the  success  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  Berne.  The  whole  confederation  will.be 
radicaUzed." 
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Prom  Pranr*!  HaptlM. 
MARGARET    LUCAS,    DUCHESS   OF    NEWCASTLE. 

"  The  whol«  itorir  xf  thli  lailjr  l>  •  lonimoca,  loJ  ill  (Iw  doM 

Whin  Wnllcr  was  shown  iome  reraea  by  the 
Diirhess  of  Newoastlp,  ()n  the  Death  of  a  !^ag,  ho 
declari'd  that  h«  would  jfivo  all  his  own  c(iin[)o»i- 
tioiiR  to  havo  wriltcn  thoni ;  and  lioinu  cIki 
with  the  exorbitance  of  his  adulation,  answ 
"  That  nothing  was  t(«)  much  to  ho  given  ili.ii  .v 
lady  niiifht  bo  saved  from  the  disgrace  of  such  a 
vile  nerfonnance."  This  was  said  hy  the  courtly 
Waller  of  tho  thrice  noble,  ijlnstrious,  and  excel- 
lent princess,  as  she  calls  hersidf,  Marparet  Lncas, 
the  wife  of  the  thrice  noble,  high,  and  pui.'want 
prince  William  Cavendish,  duke,  mBrquis,  and  earl 
of  Newcastle.  Hut  the  worth  of  all  the  iM>eins  by 
the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  is  not  to  l)e  tested  by  her 
poem  on  the  death  of  the  sta^; ;  nor  should  her  abil- 
ities he  looked  meanly  upon  through  the  contemp- 
tuous smartness  of  a  happy  remark.* 

Wit  and  s.ttire  have  done  much  to  keep  her 
down.  I'opo  has  placed  her  works  in  tho  library 
of  his  Dunciad  hero : — 

"  Hero  swells  the  shelf  with  Ojjilby  the  great ; 
There,  stamped  with  arms,  Newcastle  shines  cotn- 
plete." 

And   Horace  Walpide,  a  far  inferior   poet  to  the 
duchess,  endeavored    to   turn  to   ridicule,  not  the 
duchess  onlv,  but  the  duke — to  do  for  the  names 
of  Cavendish  ami  Lucas  what  he  had  attempted  to 
do  for  Sydney  and   for  Falkland.     But  Walpole, 
who   affected   a   sinsiularity   of  opinion,   raised   a 
laugh,  and  a  laugh  only  ;  there  is  too  much  good 
sense  in  the  duchess'  writings,  and  loo  much  to  love 
about  her  character,  to  deprive  her  altogether  of 
admirers.     Charles  Ijamb  delighted  in  her  works; 
Sir  Kgerton  Hrydges  showed  his  respect  for  her 
genius  hy  reprinting,  at  his  private  press,  her  own  ' 
little,  delightful   autobiography,   to  which   ho   a|>-  I 
liended  a  selection  of  her  poems.     .\nd  Mr.  Dyce,  i 
who  has  as  much  good  taste  as  variety  of  knowl-  ! 
edge,  is  too  well   acriuainled  with    her  writings  to  i 
dislike  them  ;  and,  fresh  from   "Greek  and   Latin  I 
stores,"  can  yet  return  to  her  pages  with  renewed 
enjoyment,  and  lose  nothing  in  a  repernsal  of  the 
complete  works  of  the  Ouchess  of  Newcastle. 

As  if  certain  that  some  day  or  other  the  curiosi- 
ty of  after  ages  would  be  extended  to  her  own  per- 
sonal history,  the  duchess  drew  up  A  True  Rela- 
tion of  hfr  Birlh,  Rnefiint^,  and  Life — the  too 
short  hut  charming  piece  of  autobiography  we  have 
already  referred  to.  Her  father  was  !^ir  Thomas 
Lucas,  of  St.  .lohn's,  near  Colchester,  in  Ess«-x ; 
her  mother's  maiden  name  was  Eliz.ibeth  Leighton. 
Margaret  was  born  about  the  year  Ifi'iti. 

"  My  father,"  she  says,  "  was  a  gentleman, 
which  title  is  grounded  and  given  by  merit,  not  by 
princes.  He  had  a  large  estate.  He  lived  happily 
and  died  peaceably,  leaving  a  wife  and  eight  chil- 

♦  By  tho  way.  Waller  has  a  copy  of  rerses  On  th*  Head 
^a  Stajf,  for  below  cTcn  th«  middle  level  of  tha  duch- 
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dren,  three  sons  and   five  daughters,  I  being  the 
youngest  he  had,  and  an  infant  when  he  ditni." 

Of  her  brothers  she  says  : — 

"  There  was  not  any  one  crooked  or  anyways 
deformed  ;  neither  were  they  dwarfish,  or  of  a 
giant-like  stature,  but  everyways  proportionable, 
likewise  \i"  ■  d,  clear  ci"     '  '      wn 

hairs,  hut  ''r  than  oi  li. 

■     ■!   briMiii..,   j.iuii    speeche.H.  I 

t   not  so  much  to  sing  as  i  it 

...^•.•■ring  or  icAflWin^  in   the  i:  ig 

through  the  nos<',  or  hoanwiy,  i  :  a 

cold,)  or  squcakingly,  which   n   .  ny 

have."  •  •  •  •  "  How  they  were  bred, 
she  continues,  she  was  too  young  to  rerollcci ; 
"  but  this  I  know,  that  they  loved  virtue,  endeavor- 
ed merit,  practised  justice,  and  spoke  truth."  •  • 
"  Their  practice  was,  when  Ihey  met  together,  to 
exercise  themselves  with  fencing,  wrestling,  shoot- 
ing, and  such-like  exercises,  for  I  observed  they 
did  seldom  hawk  or  hunt,  and  very  seldom  or  never 
dance,  or  play  on  music,  saying  it  was  too  effem- 
inate for  masculine  spirits  ;  neither  had  they  skill, 
or  did  use  to  jilav,  for  ought  I  could  hear,  at  cards 
or  dice,  or  the  like  games,  or  given  to  any  vice,  as 
I  did  know,  unless  to  love  a  mistress  were  a  crime  ; 
not  that  I  knew  any  they  had,  but  what  report  did 
say,  and  usually  reports  are  false,  at  least  exceed 
the  truth." 

Of  these  brothers,  one  became  the  fimt  Lord  Lu- 
cas ;  the  youngest  was  the  Sir  Charles  Ijucas, 
whose  melancholy  but  heroic  end  is  told  so  affecl- 
ingly  by  I^ird  Clarendon.  "  He  had,"  says  his 
sister,  "  a  snp<'rfluily  of  courage." 

Her  own  breeding,  she  says,  was  according  to 
her  birth  and  the  nature  of  her  sex.  Her  mother, 
of  whom  she  speaks  in  the  highest  and  most  affec- 
tionate terms — 

"  Never  suffered  the  vulgar  serving-men  to  be  in 
the  nursery  amongst  the  nurse-maids,  lest  their 
ruile  love-making  might  do  unseemly  actions,  or 
speak  unhandsome  words,  in  the  presence  of  her 
children.  As  for  the  pastimes  of  my  sisters,"  she 
says,  and  their  pastimes  were  her  own,  "  when 
they  were  in  the  country,  it  was  to  reail,  work, 
walk,  and  di.scourse  with  each  other.  Commonly 
they  lived  half  the  year  in  l^ndon.  Their  customs 
were,  in  winter  time,  to  go  sometimes  to  plays,  or 
to  ride  in  their  coaches  about  the  streets,  to  8«>e  tho 
concourse  and  recourse  of  people;  and.  in  the 
spring  time,  to  visit  the  Spring  (ianlen,  Hyde 
Park,  and  the  like  places;  and  sometimes  they 
would  have  music,  and  sup  in  barges  upon  the  wa- 
ter ;  and  these  harmless  recreations  they  would 
pass  their  time  awav  with  ;  for,  I  observe<l,  they 
did  seldom  make  vi.sits,  nor  ever  went  ahroajl  with 
strangers  in  their  company,  but  only  themselves  in 
a  flock  together:  agreeing  so  well,  that  there 
seemed  but  one  mind  amonest  them." 

Margaret  was  a  mere  girl  in  her  teens  when  she 
went  tnOxt'ord  to  l)ecome  one  of  the  maids  of  hon- 
or to  Henrietta  Maria ;  an  offiei-.  she  tells  us,  she 
had  a  great  desire  to  fill,  and  to  which  she  "  wooed 
and  won"  her  mother's  consent  to  her  seeking  and 
accepting.  But  in  the  then  disturbed  state  of  the 
three  countries,  Oxfoni  was  not  long  a  place  for 
Henrietta ;    and   the  queen,  accompanied  by  her 
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Youthful  attendant,  left,  in  1013,  the  shores  o[ 
V,  ■  of  the  French  kinK-  In 
A  herself  n>C(iriliHl  the  peri- 

<"'  I   the   pooA  fortune  to  see 

tl;  li- fur  the  first  time.     This 

nul^ for   loyally  lieserves  to  be 

Sroverliial,  hail  come  to  I'aris  to  tender  hi»  humble 
uty  to  the  queen.  The  fi;;ht  at  Mnrslon  Moor, 
that  ill-fated  field  to  King  Charles,  had  been  fought 
some  ti-n  months  Ix-forc ;  and  Newcastle,  seeing 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  king's  cause  and  the 
complete  exhaustion  of  his  own  finances,  had  re- 
signed his  command,  and  retired  lo  the  continent. 

"  And  afler,"  says  the  duchess,  "  ho  had  stayed 
at  Paris  some  lime,  ho  was  pleased  to  take  some 
particular  notice  of  me,  and  express  more  than  an 
ordinary  affection  for  me  ;  insomuch  that  he  re- 
•olved  to  choose  tno  for  his  second  wife ;  and 
though  I  did  dread  marriage,  and  shunned  men's 
eonipanies  as  much  as  I  could,  yet  I  could  not,  nor 
had  1  the  power  to  refuse  him,  by  reason  my  affec- 
tions were  fixed  on  him,  and  he  was  the  only  per- 
son I  erer  was  in  love  with.  Neither  was  I 
ashamed  to  own  it,  but  gloried  therein,  for  it  was 
not  amorous  love  ;  I  never  was  infected  ihi-rewith  ; 
it  is  a  disease,  or  a  passion,  or  both  I  only  know  by 
relation,  not  by  experience :  neither  could  title, 
wealth,  power,  or  ])er»on,  entice  me  to  love;  but 
my  love  was  honest  and  honorable,  being  placed 
upon  merit,  which  affection  joyed  at  the  fame  of 
his  worth,  ploawd  with  delight  in  his  wit,  proud 
of  the  re«|iect»  he  used  to  me,  and  the  affection  he 
profesaedformo."  •  •  •  "  Having  but  two  sons," 
she  says  in  another  place,  "  he  purposed  to  marry 
me,  a  young  woman,  that  might  prove  fruitful  to 
him,  and  increase  his  posterity  by  a  masculine  off- 
spring. Nay,  he  was  so  desirous  of  male  issue, 
that  I  've  heard  him  say  he  cared  not  so  God  would 
'  be  pleased  to  give  him  many  sons,  although  they 
.  came  to  lie  persons  of  the  meanest  fortune ;  but 
God,  it  seems,  had  orden'd  it  otherwise,  and  frus- 
trated his  designs  by  making  me  barren  ;  which 
yet  did  never  lessen  his  love  and  affection  for 
me." 

The  widower  of  fifty-two  prevailed  with  the  fear- 
ful maiden  of  twenty-one — they  were  married. 

"  .\  poet  am  I  neither  born  nor  bred, 
Hut  to  a  witty  poet  married," 

she  was  wont  to  say  in  after  life,  and  certainly  the 
Marquis  of  NewcTSlle  was  not  without  pretensions 
to  literature  :  his  comedies  are  bustling  pieces  of 
intrigue  and  wit,  characteristic  of  bis  age,  and  very 
readable;  at  least  we  have  found  them  so.  His 
Iv-  '  ■■  -ipts  are  sad  failures.  He  was  the  mu- 
I  m  and  friend  of  Hen  Jonson  and  Sir 

W,,,,.,.  ,  .vcnant,  and  lived  long  enough  to  suc- 
cor Shad  well  and  befriend  Dryden. 

"  He  was,"  says  Clarendon,  "  a  very  fine  gen- 
tleman, active,  and  full  of  eournge,  and  most  ac- 
complished in  those  qualities  of  horsemanship, 
dancing,  and  fencing,  which  aceompanv  good 
breeding,  in  which  his  delight  was.  llc-sides  that 
he  was  am' ■  try  and  music,  to  which  he 

indiilcrMl  111.  irt  of  his  time  :  and  nothing 


bni  ....,,.., 

■aw  hun   i:  t  of 

those  who  V.    .      ..  I'd  to 

bfan  and  by  him."  •  •  •  •  "  J|.  <  l.iri'n- 

doD  adds,  "  the  pomp  and  absolm  y  of  a 


general  well,  and  preser>'ed  the  dignity  of  it  to  the 
full;  and  for  the  discharge  of  the  oi  .m 

and  circumstances  of  it,  in  acts  of  con  i  1- 

ity,  bounty,  and  gcnenisity,  he  abouiiuru  ,  mmli, 
in  the  infancy  of  a  war,  became  hini,  and  mado 
him,  for  some  time,  very  acocplable  lo  men  of  all 
conditions.  Uut  the  suiistaiitial  part  and  faliguo 
of  a  general  he  did  not,  in  any  degree,  uiidi-rstand. 
(being  utterly  unacquainted  with  war,)  nor  could 
submit  to,  but  referred  all  matters  of  that  nature  to 
the  discretion  of  his  lieutenant-general,  King,  a 
Scotchman.  In  all  actions  of  the  field  he  was  still 
present,  and  never  absent  in  any  battle  ;  in  all  which 
he  gave  instaneesof  an  invincible  courage  and  fear- 
le,si<ness  in  danger ;  in  which  the  exposing  himself 
notoriously  did  sometimes  change  the  forlune  of  the 
day,  when  his  InKvps  began  to  give  ground.  Such 
articles  of  action  were  no  sooner  over  than  he  re- 
tired to  his  delightful  company,  music ;  or  bis 
softer  pleasures,  to  all  which  he  was  so  indulgent ; 
and  to  his  ease,  that  he  would  not  be  interrupted 
upon  what  occasion  soever ;  insomuch  as  ho  some- 
times denied  admission  to  the  chiefest  officers  of  the 
army,  even  to  General  King  himself,  for  two  days 
together,  from  whence  many  inconveniences  fell 
out." 

The  times  pressed  hard  upon  the  marquis  and 
his  lady,  as  they  did  indeed  upon  every  loyalist 
abroad.  "The  people  would  have  pulled,"  she 
says,  "  God  out  of  heaven,  had  they  had  the  power, 
as  they  pulled  royally  out  of  his  throne."  Of  the 
large  rental  of  hi.s  estate,  not  one  farthing  could  the 
marquis  get  for  his  own  use,  and  he  lived  on  his 
credit  abroad,  which  was  large,  till  even  it  was  ex- 
hausted. His  wife  was  once  left,  she  tells  us,  at 
Antwerp,  as  a  pawn  for  his  debts. 

"  He  lived  on  credit,"  says  the  duchess,  "  and 
outlived  his  trust, so  that  his  steward  was  forced  at 
one  time  to  tell  him,  '  That  he  was  not  able  lo  pro- 
vide a  dinner  for  him,  for  his  creditors  were  re- 
solved to  trust  liim  no  longer.'  Turning  to  his 
wife,  ho  said,  that  1  must  of  necessity  pawn  my 
clothes  to  make  so  much  money  as  would  procure 
a  dinner.  1  answered,  that  my  clothes  would  be 
but  of  small  value,  and,  therefore,  desired  my  wait- 
ing-maid, Miss  (,'liajilain,  to  pawn  tome  small  toys, 
which  I  had  formerly  given  her,  which  she  willing- 
ly did." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  duchess  went  to 
England  wiih  her  husband's  only  brother.  Sit 
Charles  Cavendish,  to  try  and  extract  siune  money 
from  the  implacable  Indepcndcnis.  The  confis- 
cated estates  were  at  auction  to  any  that  would 
buy  them,  free,  it  was  said,  of  any  incumbrance, 
but  the  claims,  and  they  were  cither  few  or  re- 
jected, of  the  wives  and  children  of  the  old  pos- 
sessors. Uut  the  marchioness  solicited  in  vain  ; 
Newcastle  had  been  too  steaily  a  loyalist  to  receive 
any  mark  of  favor  or  of  justice  from  the  indeiien- 
dent  party,  so  that  she  had  to  return  lo  her  hus- 
band abroad  with  hut  a  trifling  produce  from  her 
mission. 

"  On  my  return,"  she  writes,  "  his  creditors 
came  clamorous  round  me,  supposing  I  had 
brought  a  great  store  of  money  along  with  nie." 

Kven  royalty  itself  was  in  a  more  reduced  con- 
dition ;  and  the  duchess  relates  a  saying  of  Charles 
the  SiTond's  to  her,  when  dining  privately  at  the 
table  of  her  lord,  when  his  funds  were  at  their 
lowest,  "  That  he  perceived  my  lord's  credit  could 
procure  better  meal  than  his  own." 

When  in  Ijondon,  she  says — 

"1  gave  some  half-a-tcore  of  visits,  and  went 
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with  my  lord'*  lirothcr  to  hear  muiio  in  onn  Mr.  I 

IjUWHH  hi8  tlOlISP,    llir.  ,     111    (iiiir    luii.'K     flllO     I<ilW('K 

lh:it  calli'd   Milti' I  •  three  or 

four  Imii'.'i  to  II)':  r<   to  takr 

the  air,  clso  I  never  Mirred  out  of  my  lodpinifs, 
unlcM  to  »ef  my  liniiherji  nnd  ?it"ifn  :  nor  aclduiii 
did  I  drt'.iH  rnywir,  ;it  liiliiri:;  I  :tdorn  my- 

•olf,  sinci'  III'  I  (inly  tl'-'irril  ti  ,  absent." 

lim  till*  lonlsliip  wiu  nut  ull>:  abroad.  He 
lived  at  Ant»rr|>,  and  in  ftreat  state,  in  the  house 
"  which  hrliiiii;i(l  to  thi"  widow  of  Van  Ruben,  a 
famous  piclviri'-ilrawer."*  His  horse.>i  were  of  the 
firi"  '  I-  I  II  ■■  .  •  nlleiidi'd  by  all  skilled  in  a 
ki  .of  the  noble  art  of  horse- 
in.' , lire    of   fencinjT  t     I'   *»■'' 

Ncwcsaatle  who  tauxht  the  proHif^ato  Villiers  the 
cunnin);  of  the  sword.  Nor  was  his  time  miscm- 
ploye<t  in  writing  his  noble  book  on  hor8cmanshi|>, 
a  work,  as  Horace  Walpole  observes,  "read  by 
those  who  scarce  know  any  other  author."  The 
duchess,  loo,  learnt  much  from  his  tuition  ;  "  for 
I  beinif  young,"  she  says,  "  when  your  lordship 
married  me,  could  not  have  much  knowledpo  of 
the  world.  Uut  it  pleased  God  to  ounmand  his 
servant  Nature  to  iiiduo  nie  with  a  piM'lical  and 
philosophical  genius,  even  from  my  very  birth  ;  for 
I  dill  write  some  bonks  in  that  kind  before  I  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  which,  for  want  of  good 
method  and  order,  I  would  never  divulge." 

The  year  of  the  restoration  was  the  sixteenth 
of  the  exile  of  the  loyal  marquis,  and  the  year, 
too,  of  his  return.  His  lordship  was  among  the 
first  of  the  exiled  loyalists  to  land,  and  so  eager 
was  he,  though  then  sixty-six,  to  set  his  foot  once 
more  on  Kngli.sh  ground,  that  he  left  his  wife  to 
follow  him  at  her  own  leisure,  and  crossed  the 
channel  in  a  leaky  vessel.  How  interesting  is  the 
duchi'.«s'  picture  of  her  lord's  return  : — 

"  My  lord,  (who  was  so  transported  with  the  joy 
of  returning  into  his  native  country,  that  he  re- 
garded not  the  vessel,)  having  set  sail  from  Rot- 
terdam, was  so  becalmed,  that  ho  was  six  days 
and  six  nights  upon  the  water,  during  which  time 
ho  pleased  himself  with  mirth,  and  passed  his  time 
away  as  wi-ll  as  ho  could  ;  [jrovisions  he  wanted 
none,  having  them  in  great  store  and  plenty  ;  at 
last,  being  come  so  far  that  he  was  able  to  discern 
the  smoke  of  Ix>ndon,  which  bo  had  not  seen  for  a 
long  lime,  he  merrily  was  pleased  to  desire  one 
that  w.is  near  him  to  jog  and  awake  him  out  of  his 
dream,  "  for  surely,"  said  he,  "  1  have  been  six- 
teen years  asleep,  and  am  not  thoroufrhly  awake 
yet."  My  lord  lay  that  night  at  Clreenwich, 
where  his  supjior  seemed  more  savory  to  him  than 
any  meal  bo  had  hitlierto  tasted,  and  the  noise  of 
some  scraping  fiddlers  ho  thought  the  picasantest 
harmony  that  ever  ho  had  heard." 

Her  ladyship  soon  followed  her  lord,  and  in  the 
general  joy,  tlio  marquis,  whose  services  for  the 
king  had  been  unsurpassed  throughout  the  war, 
was  elevated  by  Charles,  whose  governor  he  had 
been,  to  a  dukedom.  The  house  at  Clerkenwrll 
received  once  more  its  rightful  owner,  and  the 
people  about  Welbeek  and  its  neighborhood  re- 
joiced again  at  the  return  of  the  princely  pro- 
prietor. Hut  from  the  court  .and  the  general  in- 
toxication which  followed  the  restoration  of  the 
king,  the  duke  and  d uchess  absented  themselves  as 
much  as  possible.     For  this  they  were  made  the 

•  Rutwns*  hoiise,  still  shown  at  Antwerp. 

t  Ben  Jimson  has  two  oimniondatory  rpigrams  to  the 
duke,  on  his  horsemanship  and  oo  his  lencing. — Oir- 
roan's  Jonam,  viii.,  444  ;  ix.,  17. 


langhins-«tock  of  the  Villienos  and  Wilmott,  the 
|-'ii,..r.  r.,.«  and  the  S.'i'.-v..    iliii   fr,..nihi..l  ihn 
St.  Jame:<'  •! 

'  ill  the  geii'  ^, 

and  Seott,  m   his  fnvTi/  , 

has  1  I  this  feeling  with  his  t- 

nesa,  wiih  hm  wonted  vivacity  and  vigor. 

Now  and  then  the  duchess  made  her  appearance 
in  public.  <  )ne  of  her  visits  waa  to  the  Roval 
Society,  and  Hirch,  in  his  History,  has  recorded 
the  visit,  and  the  day  on  which  it  took  place. 
Kvelyn  was  there,  and  in  his />i(iry  has  commemo- 
rated the  occnrn-nce  : — 

"May  30,  ll)fi7. — To  I<ondon,  to  wait  on  the 
Duchess  of  Newrrisili'  C « ho  was  a  mighty  pre- 
tender to  lean  ,  and  pbihisiipby,  and 
had  in  l>oth  puii  •  rs  books,)  to  the  Royal 
Society,  whither  she  came  in  great  pomp,  anil 
being  received  by  our  lord  president  at  the  aoor  of 
our  meeting-room — the  mace,  &c.,  parried  bcfora 
him — had  several  experiments  8ho\yed  to  her.  I 
conducted  her  grace  to  her  coach,  and  returned 
home." 

Hut  Pepya  has  the  superiority  over  Evelyn  : — 

"  30M  Sfatj,  10C7.— After  dinner  1  walked  to 
Arundel  House,  the  way  very  dusty,  where  1  find 
very  much  company,  in  expertation  of  the  Duch- 
ess of  Newcastle,  who  had  desired  to  bo  invited  to 
the  society,  and  was  after  much  debate  pro  and 
fon,  it  seems  many  lieiiig  against  it  ;  and  we  do 
believe  the  town  will  be  full  of  ballads  of  it.  Anon 
comes  the  duche.ss,  with  her  women  attending  her  ; 
among  others  the  Ferabosco,  of  whom  so  much 
talk  is,  that  her  lady  would  bid  her  show  her  face 
nnd  kill  the  gallants.  She  is,  indeed,  black,  and 
hath  good  black  little  eyes,  but  otherwise  but  a 
very  ordinary  woman,  1  do  think,  but  they  say 
sings  well.  The  duchess  hath  lieen  a  good, 
comely  woman  ;  but  her  dress  so  antick,  and  her 
deportment  so  ordinary,  that  I  do  not  like  her  at 
all  :  nor  did  1  hear  her  say  anythio"  ili:it  was 
worth  hearing,  hut  that  she  was  full  '  ii 

— nil  admiration.     Several  fine  cxp<'i  re 

shown  her  of  colors,  loadstones,  microscopes,  and 
of  liquors  :  among  others,  of  one  that  did,  while 
she  was  there,  turn  a  piece  of  roasted  mutton  into 
pure  bU>od,  which  was  very  rare  •  •  •  After 
they  had  shown  her  many  experimei  lin 

cried  still  she  was  full  of  admiration.  I, 

being  led  out  and  in  by  several  hmlN  mn  "ire 
there  ;  among  others,  T<ord  George  Harkeley  and 
Karl  of  Carlisle,  and  a  very  pretty  young  man.tlio 
Duke  of  Somerset." 

The  excellent  Evelyn  has  recorded  some  of  bis 
visits  to  this  extraordinary  woman  : — 

"  18M  April.  1667. — I'went  to  make  court  to 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Newea.ttle  at  their  hnnse 
at  ("lerkenwell,  being  newly  come  out  of  the 
North.  They  received  me  with  great  kindness, 
and  I  was  much  pleasj'd  with  the  extraordi- 
nary fanciful  habit,  garb,  and  discourse  of  the 
duchess."         •         •         • 

"  25M  .4pri7.— Visited  ?—■   •'  •  "■' '"  ^'■'v- 

cnstle,  with  whom  I  had  I" 

fore  in  France,  where  the i 

to  my  wive's  mother  for  her  m  ^  .:''. 

was  'sister  to  Ix)rd  Lucas,  and  in  ■  mi 

to  the  queen-mother ;  married  in  our  chapel  at 
Paris.  My  wife  being  with  roe,  the  duke  and 
duchess  would  both  needs  bring  her  to  the  very 
court."         .         •         • 

"  97/A  April. — In  the  afternoon  I  went  again 
with  my  wife  to  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  who 
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reerired  her  in  a  kind  of  Iranaport,  auilalile  to  her 
•itrsTigant  humor  and  drew,  which  was  very 
Hnsrular." 

"  When  younc,"  say*  the  duchess,  "  I  took 
l^al  delight  in  aliirini;,  lincdrpssiiii;,  and  fiuhions, 
especially  such  fxHtiions  as  I  did  invent  myself,  not 
takinj;  that  pleasure  in  such  fushinns  as  wcro  in- 
vented by  ullirrs  :  also  I  did  dislike  any  should 
follow  my  f.ishions,  for  I  always  took  delight  in 
»  singularity,  ercn  in  accoutrements  of  habits." 

Candid  enoii|;h  ! 

"  At  Welbcck,"  says  Walpole,  "  there  is  a 
whnle-lcnpth  of  the  duchess  in  a  theatric  habit, 
which,  tradition  says,  she  generally  wore." 

Pepys,  the  most  entertaining  of  journalists,  has 
spoken  of  the  duchess  and  her  dninirs  in  several 
places  thmuf^hout  his  inlercstini^  Diary : — 

"30M  March,  1667.— To  see  the  silly  play  of 
my  Lady  Newcastle's,  called  The  Humorous 
Loten  ;  the  most  silly  thint;  that  ever  came  upon 
a  staj^e.  I  was  sick  to  see  it,  but  yet  would  not 
have  hut  seen  it,  that  I  mi);ht  the  belter  under- 
sund  her.'*  ... 

"  nth  April.— To  Whitehall,  thinking  there  to 
have  seen  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle's  coming  this 
night  to  court  to  make  a  visit  to  the  queen,  the 
king  having  been  with  her  yesterday,  to  make  her 
k  visit  since  her  coming  to  town.  The  whole 
■tory  of  this  lady  is  a  romance,  and  all  she  does  is 
romantic.  Her  footmen  in  velvet  coats,  and  her- 
self in  an  antique  dress,  as  they  say ;  and  was 
the  other  day  at  her  own  play.  The  Humorous 
Lovers ;  the  most  ridiculous  thing  that  ever  was 
wrote,  but  yet  she  and  her  lord  mightily  pleased 
with  it ;  and  she  at  the  end  made  her  respects  to 
the  players  from  her  box,  and  did  give  them 
thanks.  There  is  as  much  expectation  of  her 
coming  to  court,  that  so  people  may  come  to  see 
her  as  if  it  were  the  Queen  of  Sweden  :  but  I  lost 
my  labor,  for  she  did  not  come  this  night." 

On  the  26th  of  the  same  month  and  the  same 
year,  (April,  1667,)  Pcpys,  saw  his  romantic 
duchess  for  the  first  time.  His  entry  is  in  his 
usual  short  picturesque  stylo  : — 

"  Met  my  Ijady  Newcastle  going  with  her 
coaches  and  footmen  all  in  velvet ;  herself  (whom 
1  never  saw  before)  as  I  have  heard  her  often  de- 
scribed, (for  all  the  town-talk  is  now-a-days  of  her 
extravafaiicies,)  with  her  velvet  cap,  her  hair 
about  her  ears  ;  many  black  patches,  because  of 
pimples  at«iut  her  mouth  ;  naked-necked,  without 
anything  about  it,  and  a  black  ^mZ-au-corp.t.  She 
seemed  to  mc  a  very  ronielv  woman  :  but  I  hope 
to  see  more  of  her  on  May-day." 

Well,  May-day  came,  and  Pepys  and  his  friend 
Sir  William  Peim  went  by  "coach,  Tiburne  way, 
into  the  Park,  where  a  horrid  dust,  and  number  of 
coaches,  without  pleasure  or  order.  That  which 
we,  and  alinosi  all  went  for,  was  to  see  my  ladv 
Newcastle  ;  which  wo  could  not,  she  being  fol- 
lowed and  crowded  upon  by  coaches  all  the  way 
she  went,  that  nobody  could  come  near  her  ;  only 
I  could  see  she  was  in  a  large  black  co:icli  adurni'd 
with  silver  instead  of  gold,  and  so  white  curtains, 
and  everything  black  and  white,  and  herself  in  hci 
cap."  "  On  the  teiilb,"  says  Pepys,  ••  I  drove 
hard  tow.irds  ('lerkcnwell,  thinking  to  have  over- 
taken my  Lady  Newcastle,  whom  I  saw  before  us 
in  her  cuarli,  wiih  a  hundred  boys  and  girls  run- 
ning looking'   upon  her;  but  I  could  not  :  and  so 

*  7h*  ttumorauM  Ln<n  is  ibt  work  of  the  duke,  not 


she  got  home  before  I  could  come  up  to  her.  Rut 
I  will  get  a  time  to  see  her."  If  this  time  ever 
came,  Mr.  Pepys  overlooked  its  entry.  His  last 
notice  of  the  duchess  refers  to  the  biography  of 
her  husband  : — 

"  \%th  March.  1668.— Home,  and,  in  favor  to 
my  eyes,  staid  reading  the  ridiculous  history  of  my 
Ix>rd  Newcastle,  wrote  by  his  wife  ;  which  shows 
her  to  be  a  mad,  conceited,  ridiculous  woman,  and 
he  an  ass  to  sulTcr  her  to  write  what  she  writes  to 
and  of  him." 

The  plays,  poems,  letters,  essays,  and  philo- 
sophical fancies  of  the  duchess  fill  some  twelve 
folio  volumes  ;  all  are  scarce  and  all  are  inter- 
esting. 

"  My  great  desire,"  says  the  duchess,  "  is  to  be 
had  in  remembrance  in  after-ages.  All  I  desire  is 
fame  ;  I  would  rather  venture  an  indiscretion,  than 
lose  the  hopes  of  a  fame." 

Unfortunately,  her  knowledge  was  more  multi- 
farious than  exact ;  and  her  reason,  overruled  by 
an  overflowing  fancy,  controlled  by  no  kind  of 
judgment  or  taste.  She  was  indebted  to  herself 
for  all  her  thoughts,  reading-little,  and  talking  but 
with  her  lord  or  her  atlendants.  Yet  this  mascu- 
line-minded but  misdirected  woman  lived  on  in  the 
belief — the  pleasing  belief — that  she  would  stand 
high  with  posterity  as  an  authoress. 

"  Perchance,"  she  says,  "  many  that  read  this 
book  will  hardly  understand  it.  •  •  •  I  verily 
believe  that  ignoraneo  and  present  envy  will  slight 
my  book,  yet  I  make  no  question,  when  envy  is 
worn  out  by  time,  but  understanding  will  remem- 
ber me  in  after-ages." 

The  work  by  which  the  duchess  is  best  known 
is  the  life  of  her  husband,  the  ridiculous  history  to 
which  Pepys,  as  we  have  seen,  nlliidea.  Nor  is 
the  title  the  least  curious  part  of  this  curious  com- 
pilation ;  Jones'  magnificent  portico  to  St.  Paul's 
was  not  more  stately  or  taking  than  this  doorway 
of  the  duchess : — 

The  Lifb 
of  the 
Thrice  Noble,  High  and  Puissant  Prince 
William  Cavenpishk, 
Duke,  Marqucfs,  and   F.arl  a(  J\'nrcastle;  Earl  of 
Oiflc,  Viscount  Mansfield;  and  Haron  n{  Bolso- 
trr,  of  Oi'le,  liolhaK   and  Jlrjrplr  \    (lentlenian 
of   His    Matesly's    Hcd-chanilMT ;    one   of  His 
Majesties     Most    Honorably    I'rivy    Councel  ; 
Knight  of  the  most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter  ; 
His  Majesties    Lieutenant   of  the  Counly    and 
Town    of   Notlinfjham;    and    Ju.slice    in    Ayre 
lyent-yorlh  :  who  had  the  honor  to  he  (Jovcr- 
nor  to  our  Moat  (ilorioiis  King,  and  Gracious 
Sovernign,  in  his  Ynulh,  when  he  was   Prince 
of  Wales;  and   soon    after   was    made   Captain 
fJeneral  of  all  the  Provinces  beyond  the  River 
of  Trent,  and   other  Parts  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Knfjland,  with  Power,  by  a  special  Commission, 
to  make  Knights. 

WRITTEN 

lit)   the    Thrice  yol/lr.    Illustrious  and    ExceUtnt 
I'rincrss, 
Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle, 
His  Wifk. 
Lindon 
Printed  by  A.  Maxwell,  in  the  year  1607. 
Ifolio.] 
This  is  lengthy  and   pompous  enough  ;  but  no 
one  page  is  free  from  vanity,  from  folly,  affecta- 
tion, and  good  sense. 
"  Such   a  book,   for  instance,"  saya  Charle* 
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Ijimh,  "  U  iho  I,iff  of  Ihr  Ihtke  of  Nfwraille  by 
hm  Duchess ;  no  raskot  is  rich  enough,  no  casinK 
sulliniintly  durable,  to  honor  and  keep  safe  such  a 
jewi'l."* 

"  When  I  first  intended,"  says  tha  duchess, 
"  to  write  this  history,  knowing  inya<>lf  to  be  no 
scholar,  and  i^^norant  of  the  rules  of  urilinf;  hiic 
lorius,  I  desired  my  lord,  thnt  he  would  be  pleased 
to  let  ine  have  some  elegant  an<l  learned  historian 
to  assist  mo  :  which  re<)uest  his  grace  would  not 
grant  mo;  sayinn,  that  haviii);  never  had  any 
assistance  in  the  wrilini;  of  my  former  bo<iks,  1 
should  have  no  other  in  the  writinj;  of  hin  life,  but 
the  inforinaiiiinsfrom  himself  and  his  secretary,  of 
the  chief  transactions  and  fortunes  orcurrin^t  in  it, 
to  the  time  ho  married  roe.  I  humbly  answered, 
that  without  a  learned  assistant  the  uhuln  history 
would  be  defective  ;  but  he  replie<l,  that  truth 
could  not  bo  defective.  I  said  aj^ain,  that  rhetoric 
did  adorn  truth  ;  and  he  answered,  that  rhetoric 
was  fitter  for  falsehoods  than  truths.  Thus  was  I 
forced  by  his  grace's  commands  to  write  this  his- 
tory in  my  own  plain  style,  without  elej^ant 
flourishings  or  e.\qusite  method." 

Her  i^race  went  resolutely  to  work  at  once  : — 
"  I  am  residved  to  write  in  a  natural,  plain  stylo, 
without  Latin  sentences,  moral  instructions,  politic 
desi);ns,  or  feigned  orations."  "  I  write  it,"  she 
says,  "whilst  my  noble  lord  is  yet  alive,  and  at 
such  a  timo  wherein  truth  may  be  declared  and 
falsehood  contradicted  ;  and  I  challenge  any  one 
(although  I  be  a  woman)  to  contradict  anything  I 
have  set  down,  or  prove  it  to  be  otherwise  than 
truth."  Hut  for  the  composition  and  style,  she 
say.s  : — "  Nobody  can  certainly  be  more  ready  to 
find  faults  in  this  work  than  1  am  to  confess 
them." 

Of  the  principal  passage  of  his  life  his  lordship 
himself  informed  her  ;  other  intelligence  she  had 
from  Kolleston,  his  secretary.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  inquire  into  these  ;  "  they  are  as  full  of 
truth  as  of  words,"  she  herself  says,  and  at  this 
distance  of  time  it  would  bo  unfair  to  question  or 
iiDDUgn  in  any  way  her  statements.  Wo  are  told, 
and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  the 
annual  rental  of  his  lordship's  estates  was  about 
8-J,293/.  IOj.  Irf.  (for  stewards'  accounts  deal 
always  in  pence,)  and  that  in  three  entertainments 
to  Charles  I.  he  had  spent  the  income  of  a  year. 
Lord  Clarendon  bears  testimony  to  the  magnili- 
ceneo  of  these  feasts.  A  pound  then  was  equal  to 
five  pounds  of  our  money. 

The  duchess'  admiration  of  her  husband,  whom 
she  had  looked  up  to  from  the  first,  is  iierhaps 
pardonable — it  certainly  is  amusing.  "  His  be- 
havior," she  says,  is  manly  without  formality,  and 
free  without  constraint."  "  I  have  olwerved," 
she  says  in  another  place,  "  th.-it  many,  by  flatter- 
ing poets,  have  been  compared  to  Ca-sar,  without 
desert :  but  this  I  dare  freely,  and  without  llattery, 
say  of  my  lord,  that  though  he  h.id  not  Carsar's 
fortune,  yet  he  wanted  not  Cisar's  courage,  nor 
his  prudence,  nor  his  good-nature,  nor  his  wit. 
Nay,  in  some  particulars,  he  did  more  than  Cesar 
ever  did."  .\fter  this  we  m.ay  expect  to  hear  her 
•ay,  as  say  she  does,  that  "  ho  was  the  best  lyric 
and  dramatic  poet  of  his  age!"  without  wonder. 
Nor  can  one  refrain  from  a  smile  when  they  read 
that  Archbishop  Laud  (who  had  left  her  husband  a 
diamond  pin  of  the  value  of  jC'iOO)  once  said  to 
King  Charles,  and  the  bequest  confirmed  llie  oh- 
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serration,  "  That  my  lord  WM  ooa  of  tlM  wiMM 
and  prudentest  pcnout  that  ersr  he  ww  aequsial- 
od  with." 

All  thia  ia,  aa  Lamb  thought,  exquisitely  de- 
lightful. Hut  the  duchcas  is  not  always  in  the 
vein  of  exorbitant  panegyric,  hut  lets  ua  see  at 
times  a  little  of  domestic  portrait-painting  in 
words.  "  In  short,"  she  »iiv«,  "  I  knew  him  not 
addicted  to  any  manner  of  V  lie  haa 

iM'cn  a  great  lover  and  ndii  '  sex  ; 

which,  whether  it  Iw  so  grr:ii   a  :.- 

demn  him  for  it,  1  'II   Imve  to  ■  i 

young  gallants  n'   ' '   '  n 

enlarges  on  tbi' 

coiningnes.1  of  111  .    ..       .:.i'. 

Uf  his  diet,  she  writes,  "  lie  makes  but  one  meal 
a  day,  at  which  he  drinks  two  good  glasses  of 
small  bcer^ine  about  the  iH-cinning,  the  other  at 
the  end  thereof,  and  a  little  gla.sa  of  sack  in  iha 
middle  of  his  dinner;  which  glass  of  sack  ho  also 
uses  in  the  morning  for  hisbreakfunl,  with  amoraci 
of  bread.  Ilia  supper  consists  of  an  egg  and  a 
draught  of  small  l>eer."  The  duchess  herself 
lived  on  lioiUd  chickens  and  tralcr ;  her  mind,  abe 
says,  was  so  active,  that  her  appetite  biscame 
fassii-e. 

There   is   much  of  what  Fanny  Kemble  calls 
dear  good  little  me  in  all  her  ladynhip's  writinr-s. 
Thus,  she  tells  us  (and  how  desirable  is  thr 
mation)  that  she  cared  not  for  cards  or  for   i   '  > 
lings  :— 

"  As  for  dancing,  although  it  be  a  graceful  art, 
and  becometh  unmarried  persons  well,  yet,  for 
those  that  arc  married,  it  is  too  light  an  action, 
disagreeing  with  the  gravity  thereof."  •  •  • 
"  I  am  as  fearful  as  a  hare  ;  for  I  start  at  the  noiae 
of  a  popgun,  and  shut  my  eyes  at  the  sight  of  a 
swonl,  and  run  away  at  the  least  alarm."  •  •  • 
"  I  speak  but  little,  U'cause  I  am  given  to  con- 
templation ;  and  though  I  have  seen  much  com- 
pany, 1  have  conversed  with  (evf,  for  my  nature 
being  dull  and  heavy,  and  my  disjiosition  nut 
merry,  makes  me  think  myself  not  fit  for  company  ; 
for  I  take  conversation  to  be  in  talking,  which  I 
have  not  practised  very  much,  unless  it  be  to  par- 
ticular friends,  for  naturally  I  am  so  wedded  to 
contemplation,  that  many  times,  when  I  have  been 
in  eiimpany,  I  had  not  known  one  word  they  have 
said,  by  reason  my  busy  thoughts  had  stopped  the 
sense  of  my  hearing." 

In  learning  languages  she  had  a  natural  stupidity. 

"  I  understand  no  other  language  than  my  own  ; 
not  French,  although  I  was  in  France  five  years. 
Neither  do  I  understand  my  own  native  language 
very  well ;  for  there  are  many  words  I  know  not 
what  they  signify."  •  •  •  "  I  think  it  against 
nature,"  she  says  in  another  place,  "for  a  wotnan  to 
speak  right;  for  my  part,  I  confess  I  cannot.'' 
•  •  •  "As  for  the  grammar  part,  I  confess  1 
am  no  scholar."  •  •  •  "  My  fancy  is  so 
quick,  that  it  is  quicker  than  the  pen  with  which  I 
write;  insomuch,  that  my  ideas  are  many  times 
lost  through  the  slowness  of  my  hand,  and  yet  I 
write  so  fast,  as  I  stay  not  ao  long  as  to  make 
perfect  letters ." 

What  she  was  writing,  she  tells  us.  she  ut- 
tered audibly,  and  that  her  waiting-maids  deci- 
phered her  hieroglyphics,  and  at  times  took  down 
the  wisdom  that  fell  fn>m  her  lips.  "  Many 
times,"  she  confesses,  "  I  did  not  peruse  the 
copies  that  were  transcribed,  lest  they  should  dis- 
tract mv  following  conceptions  :  by  which  neglect 
many  errors  have  slipt  into  my  works." 
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She  hw  defended  her  own  authorship,  however, 
and  ibly,  too. 

"Insti'id,"  »hc  8»ys,  "  of  running,  like  other 
wives,  from  cluirrh  tnrlnircli,  from  hall  to  ball,  from 
colbtion  to  rollalioii,  cossipinn  from  house  to  house, 
I  dance  a  measure  with  the  muses,  feast  with  the 
•ciences,  and  sit  and  discourse  with  the  arts.  Our 
■ex  takes  so  much  delight  in  dressing.' and  adorning 
themselves,  as  we,  fur  the  most  part,  make  our 
gowns  our  books,  our  laces  our  lines,  our  embroid- 
eries our  letters,  and  our  dressings  ar<!  the  lime  of 
our  study  ;  and  instead  of  turning  over  solid  leaves, 
we  turn  our  hair  into  curls."  •  •  •  ".Sure 
this  kind  of  work,"  she  apglogetically  adds,  "  is 
better  than  to  sit  still  and  censure  my  neighbor's 
actions,  which  nothing  concerns  me,  or  to  condemn 
their  humors  because  they  do  not  sympathize  with 
mine,  or  their  lawful  recreations,  because  they  are 
not  agreeable  to  my  delight ;  or  ridiculously  to 
laugh  at  my  neighbors'  clothes,  if  they  are  not  of 
the  mode,  color,  or  cut,  or  the  ribbon  tied  with  a 
mode-knot ;  or  to  busy  myself  out  of  the  sphere  of 
our  sex,  as  in  politics  of  state;  or  to  preach  false 
doctrine  in  a  tub,  or  to  entertain  myself  in  heark- 
ening to  vain  flatteries,  or  to  the  incitements  of 
evil  persuasions,  when  all  these  follies  and  many 
more,  may  be  cut  off  by  such  innocent  work  as 
this."     •     •     • 

And  to  the  reader  of  her  Poems  and  Fancies  aUe 
•mys, 

"  Pray  be  not  too  severe  in  your  censures,  for  I 
have  no  children  to  employ  my  care  and  attend- 
ance on  ;  and  my  lord's  estate  being  taken  away, 
had  nothing  for  housewifery,  or  thrifly  industry  to 
employ  myself  in."  •  •  •  "  I  beg^an  a  book 
alMnil  three  years  since,"  says  this  scribbling 
durli-ss,  "  which  I  intend  In  name  The  World's 
Oliii ;  and  when  1  come  into  Flanders,  where  those 
papers  are,  I  will,  if  God  give  me  life  and  health, 
finish  It  and  send  it  forth  in  print.  I  imagine  all  those 
that  have  read  my  former  books  will  say  that  T 
have  writ  enough,  unless  they  wore  better  ;  but  say 
what  you  will,  it  picaseth  me,  and  since  my  de- 
lighu  are  harmless,  I  will  satisfy  my  humor. 

For  had  my  brain  as  many  fancies  in  't 
To  fill  the  world,  I  'd  put  them  all  in  print ; 
No  matter  whether  they  be  well  express'd. 
My  will  is  done — and  that  please  woman  liest !" 

A  determined  authoress,  indeed!  "This  is  to 
let  you  know,"  she  says,  at  another  lime,  "  that 
my  book  is  neither  wise,  witty,  nor  methodical, 
but  various  and  extravagant.  I  doubt  it  will 
never  gain  applause." 

There  were  many  in  the  duchess'  day  who  af- 
firmed that  her  conceptions  transcended  her  capac- 
ity, denying  her  to  be  the  true  authoress  of  them. 
"  A»  for  my  being,"  she  says  to  the  duke,  "  the 
true  and  only  authores*  of  them,  your  lordship 
knows  best,  and  my  attending  servants  are  wit- 
ness that  I  have  had  none  but  my  own  thoughts, 
fancies  and  spei-nlalions  to  assist  me  :  and,  as  soon 
as  1  have  set  them  down,  I  send  them  to  those 
that  are  to  transcribo  them  and  fit  them  for  the 
press." 

"  Truly,"  says  the  duke,  in  his  7iiJ/iyir«/ion*  of 
bis  duchess,  "  she  did  never  imp  her  high-flying 

•"An   rp'«ilc   In  Jii.tlfir   ihc   Ijufy   Neircastle  and 

■ '".*  fain**  and   msli- 
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fancies  with  any  old  broken  feathers  out  of  any 
university.  As  for  her  Poems,  where  are  the  ex- 
ceptions to  these'  Marry,  they  miss  somelimea 
in  the  numbers  and  in  the  rhymes.  It  is  well 
known  by  the  copies,  that  those  faults  lie  most 
upon  the  corrector  and  the  printer ;  but  put  the 
case,  there  might  be  some  slips  in  that  kind,  is  all 
the  book  damned  for  it' — No  mercy,  gentlemen? 
When,  for  the  nunil)ers,  every  schoolboy  can 
make  them  on  his  fingers,  and  for  his  rhymes, 
Fenner*  would  have  put  down  Ben  Jonson  ;  and 
yet  neither  the  boy  nor  Fenner  so  good  poets  ! 
No,  it  is  neither  of  those  that  either  makes  or 
condemns  a  poet ;  it  is  new-burn  and  creating 
fancies  that  glorifies  a  poet ;  and  in  her  book  of 
poems  I  am  sure  there  is  excellent  and  new  fan- 
cies, as  have  not  been  writ  by  any  ;  and  that  it 
was  only  writ  by  her  is  the  greatest  truth  in  the 
world.  It  is  said  she  has  not  the  experience  or 
the  terms.  But  hero  's  the  crime — a  lady  writes 
them,  and  to  intrench  so  much  on  the  male  pre- 
rogative is  not  to  be  forgiven  ;  but  1  know  gown- 
men  will  be  more  civil  to  her,  because  she  is  of 
ihe  gown  too,  and  therefore,  I  am  confident,  will 
defend  her  and  truth." 

She  was  accus(;d  of  pilfering  from  Des  Carles 
and  Ilobbes  ;  and,  in  her  vindication  of  herself, 
tells  us  what  she  knew  of  these  two  extraordinary 
men. 

"  Some  say  that,  from  my  Book  of  Philosojihy, 
it  seems  as  if  I  had  conversed  with  Des  Carles  or 
Master  Hobbcs,  or  both,  or  have  frequented  their 
studies,  by  reading  their  works ;  but  I  cannot  say 
but  I  have  seen  them  both  ;  but,  upon  my  con- 
science, I  never  spake  to  Monsieur  Des  Cartes  in 
my  life,  nor  ever  understood  what  he  said,  for  he 
spake  no  English,  and  I  understand  no  other  lan- 
guage, and  those  times  I  saw  him,  which  was 
twice  at  dinner  with  my  lord  at  Paris,  he  did  ap- 
pear to  me  a  man  of  the  fewest  words  I  ever 
heard.  And  for  Master  Ilobbes,  it  is  true  I  have 
had  the  like  good  fortune  to  see  him,  and  that 
very  often,  with  my  lord  at  dinner,  for  I,  convers- 
ing seldom  with  any  stranger,  had  no  other  time 
to  sec  those  two  famous  philosophers  ;  yet  I  never 
heard  Master  Ilobbes,  to  my  best  remembrance, 
treat  or  discourse  of  philosophy,  nor  I  nevcrspake 
to  Master  Hohbes  twenty  words  in  my  life.  I 
cannot  say  I  did  not  ask  him  a  question  ;  for  when 
I  was  in  l»ndon  I  met  him,  and  told  him,  as  truly 
I  was,  very  glad  to  sec  him,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  please  do  me  that  honor  to  stay  at  dinner  ; 
but  he  with  great  civility  refused  me,  as  having 
some  business  which,  I  suppose,  required  his  ab- 
sence." 

The  duchess,  however,  admits  that,  at  times, 
the  duke  assisted  her,  with  "  this  my  lord  writ," 
and  such  like  acknowledmnents  :  "  For  I  being 
no  lytic  poet,  my  lord  supplied  that  defect  of  my 
brain  with  the  superfluity  of  his  own  brain  ;  thus 
our  wits  join  as  in  matrimony — my  lord's  the 
masrulinc,  mine  the  feminine  wit,  which  is  no 
small  glory  to  me  that  we  are  married  souls, 
bodies,  and  Ifraiiis."  "  What  a  picture  of  foolish 
I  nobility,"  says  Walpole,  "  was  tliis  stalely  poetic 
.couple,  rciirrd  to  their  own  liltle  domain,  and  in- 
toxicating one  another  with  circumstantial  flattery 
on  what  was  of  no  ronscqucnce  to  no  mortal  but 
themselves!"  Welhcek  was,  at  least,  as  (iifliird 
snvs,  when  commenting  on  this  parsagn,  as  big  a* 
Walpole's  baby-house  at  Strawberry  Hill. 

*  Set  GiflbrU'a  Ben  Jonian,  vii.  432. 
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The   folio  works  of  this  indnfatigablo  woman  I 

arc   Biored    with     '' -     ••■" —     .i...i„..i,.,.,.  I 

apohi|;ii'5   aiul    :i 

coimiilorod  of  coil-    .,  .  .   :  , 

comiiiiliai  to  |ia|MT,  thi;  duke  inlcrcstud  hiniavll'  iii 
lior  |iiir!iult!i,  nod  why,  she  lhuu|;ht,  should  not 
iho  piihlic  imrticipato  in  their  |>lca8ure  t  Some  of 
hi!r  rei|ui'8l8  from  hor  readers  are  characteristic. 
"  Let  me  entreat  you,"  she  says,  "  to  consider 
only  the  fancies  in  this  my  book  of  poems,  and  not 
the  lan(;uai;e,  numbers,  nor  rhymes,  nor  false 
printin(Z  ;  for  if  you  do  you  will  be  my  condem- 
iiio);  judyo.  which  will  Brieve  my  muse."  This  is 
befuro  her  I'm  mi  and  Fancies ;  at  page  123  of  the 
tamo  volume,  she  writes  : — 

"  I  must  entreat  my  nohle  reader  to  read  this 
part  of  my  hook  very  slow,  and  to  observe  very 
strictly  every  word  they  read  ;  because,  in  most 
of  these  poems,  every  word  is  a  fancy.  Where- 
fore, if  they  lose  by  not  marking,  or  skip  by  too 
hasty  reading,  they  will  entangle  the  sense  of  the 
whole  copy." 

At  page  212  : — 

"  I  know  those  that  are  strict  and  nice  about 
phrase.',  a:id  the  placing  of  words,  will  carp  at  my 
book,  inasmuch  as  I  have  chose  to  leave  the  ele- 
gance of  words  rather  than  abstract  Iho  sense  of 
the  matter  : — 

When  that  a  book  doth  from  the  press  come  now, 

All  buy  or  borrow  it,  this  book  to  view. 

Not  out  of  love  of  learning  and  of  wit, 

But  to  find  faults  that  they  may  censure  it." 

"  Excuse  and  pardon  me,"  she  says  in  another 
place,  "  for  making  all  this  noise  about  my  own 
books  ;  I  have  launched  my  labors  into  the  world, 
and  am  rejoicing  at  my  own  handiwork  : — 

Just  like  a  bird,  when  her  young  are  in  nest, 
Ciocs  in  and  out,  and  hops,  and  takes  no  rest ; 
But  when  their  young  are  fledg'd,  their  heads  out- 
peep  ; 
Lord  I  what  a  chirping  does  the  old  one  keep  '." 

A  natural  image  naturally  expressed. 

The  duchess'  most  unread.able  works  are  her 
six-and-twenty  plays.  Langbaine,  however,  ven- 
tured a  commendation  in  their  behalf. 

"  I  know  there  arc  some,"  he  writes,  "  that 
have  but  a  mean  opinion  of  her  plays  ;  but  if  it  be 
considered  that  both  the  language  and  plots  of 
them  are  all  her  own,  I  think  she  ought,  with  jus- 
tice, to  be  preferred  to  others  of  her  sex  which 
have  built  their  fame  on  other  people's  founda- 
tions." 

Something  like  this  the  duchess  herself  says,  in 
the  general  [irologue,  where  the  reader  is  entreat- 
ed not  to  try  her  perfurinances  by  the  master-hand 
of  Jonson's  muse  : — 

"  What  length  of  time  he  took  those  plays  to 

write, 
I  cannot  guess,  not  knowing  his  wit's  flight ; 
But  1  have  hoard  Ben  Jonson's  plays  came  forth 
iTo  the  world's  view  as  ihines  of  a  great  worth  ; 
Like  foreign  emperors,  which  do  appear 
Tlnto  iheir  subjects  not  'hove  once  a  year; 
So  did  Ben  Joiisihi's  plays  so  rarely  pass 
As  one  might  think  they  long  in  writing  was." 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  Greek,  Latin  poets  1  could  never  read. 
Nor  their  historians,  but  our  English  speed  ; 


I  could  not  steal  their  wit,  nor  plots  out  lake. 
All   my   plays'   plot*  my   own   poor    brain    did 
make." 

Her  volume  of  Philosophical  Fancin  was  writ- 
ten in  less  than  three  weeks.  In  what  space  of 
time  she  composed  her  plays  she  has  not  thought 
fit  to  tell  us. 

A  lady  of  the  rank,  and  wit,  and  wealth  of  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle  could  not  be  without  her 
train  of  attendant  flatterers. 

"  Meibinks  I  bi-hold  in  you,"  writes  Drrden  to 

ihednke.  '    •   -    '      '     I   ' ' /..-.... -^.,« 

"  nnothi  '  cif 

hisa^e,  i  \  in 

theCainpusM  gsttheyc"  .ty 

of  Itome  ;  ami  h,  in   your  is, 

when  you  do  honor  to  poetry,  by  employing  part  of 
your  leisure  in  it,  I  regard  you  as  another  Siliut 
Italicus,  who  having  pansed  over  his  consulship 
with  applause,  dismissed  himself  from  business 
and  from  the  gown,  and  employed  his  age  among 
the  shades  in  the  reading  and  imitation  of  Virgil. 
In  which,"  he  adds,  "  lest  anything  should  be 
wanting  to  your  happiness,  you  have,  by  a  rare 
effect  of  fortune,  found  in  the  person  of  your  ex- 
cellent lady,  not  only  a  lover,  but  a  partner  of 
your  studies  ;  a  lady  whom  one  may  justly  equal 
with  the  Sappho  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  Sulpitia  of 
the  Romans;  who,  by  being  taken  into  your 
bosom,  seems  to  be  inspired  wiih  your  genius,  and 
by  writing  the  history  of  your  life  in  so  masculine 
a  style,  has  already  placed  you  in  the  number  of 
the  heroes.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  your 
grace  has  received  a  double  satisfaction,  the  one 
to  see  yourself  consecrated  to  immortality  while 
you  are  yet  alive  ;  the  other,  to  have  your  praises 
celebrated  by  so  dear,  so  just,  and  so  pious  an  his- 
torian." 

This  was  the  age  of  flattery,  and  Shadwell  and 
Flecknue  pursued  the  duke  and  the  duchess  with 
iho  same  sort  of  adulatory  language  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  concealed  that  the  excellent-minded  Evelyn  has 
the  better  of  them  in  the  force  and  variety  of  his 
encomiums.  Her  grace  had  made  him  a  present 
of  her  works,  (complete,)  and  of  her  husband's 
very  useful  book  of  llurscmanship,  and  Evelyn's 
acknowledgment  is  an  unrivalled  piece  of  forced 
and  foolish  flattery:  a  complete  ransacking  of  the 
names  of  illustrious  ladies  of  all  countries  and  of 
all  ages. 

"  1  do  not  intend,"  says  Evelyn,  "to  write  • 
panegyric  of  your  virtues,  which  all  the  world  ad- 
mires, lest  the  indignity  of  my  style  should  pro- 
fane a  thing  so  sacred  ;  but  to  repeat  my  admira- 
tion of  your  genius  and  sublime  wit.  so  compre- 
hensive of  the  most  abstracted  appea-  !  so 
admirable  in  your  sex,  or  rather  in  ■•'s 
person  alone,  which  1  never  call  lo  iiiiiid  but  to 
rank  amongst  the  heroines,  and  conslellsle  with 
the  graces.  Such  of  ancient  days  "  ■'  Ma, 
queen  of  Palmyra,  that  writ  the  !  ier 
country,  as  your  grace  has  done  ll  rd 
duke  your  husband,  worthy  lo  bo  :  to 
posterity.  Your  grace  has  title  to  a..  .  ,  .lec- 
tions. Such  was  .\nna  Commena,  who  called 
Alexius  father,  and  «rit  fifteen  books  of  history. 
Such  was  Si.  raiharine  of  Sienna,  Si.  Bridget, 
and  Theresc  (fur  even  the  greatest  saints  have 
cultivaled  ilie  s<-ieni-e».)  Such  was  Kulvia  Mor 
ata,  Isabella  .-Vndreini,  Margarite  of  Valois  (sister 

*  Sp«  his  DedicatioD  lo  Plulsrch't  Lira. 
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lo  Francis  I.,)  whoaa  novels  are  equal  to  ihoms  of 
the  willy  H»ccaccin.  Hut  all  theM  aummed  up 
'opclluT  piisscM  bul  ihal  divided  which  your 
|;raro  retains  in  one.  Fur  what  of  sublime  and 
worthy  in  the  nature  o(  ihin^B  does  not  your 
grace  cninprehpnd  and  explain?" 

Surely  the  arrow  of  adulation  is  here  drawn  to 
the  head  ;  and  this  is  the  mighty  pretender,  ton, 
to  the  science,  pliilnsnphy,  and  poetry  of  the 
Diary  of  the  same  individual ! 

Soothed  with  a  series  of  letters  full  of  flattery 
of  this  description,  and  buoyed  up  with  a  belief 
that  her  fame  would  stand  high,  and  securely  high 
with  posterity,  ihe  duchess  descended  quietly  to 
the  grave,  as  Fulman  informs  us,  on  the  7th  Jan- 
uary, 1073 — 4.  The  pn>duce  of  her  brain  was 
her  only  ofTspring.  The  duke  survived  her  some 
three  years,  when  he  was  laid  by  the  side  of  his 
wife  and  biographer,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Michael, 
ID  Westminster  Abbey,  where  there  is  to  this  day 
a  stately  monument  to  their  memories,  (erected  at 
the  duke's  rxponse,)  with  an  inscription  which 
has  called  forth  the  admiration  of  Addison,  and  of 
Mr.  Washinglon   Irvmg  : — 

"  Here  lies  the  loyal  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his 
Duchess,  his  second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  no 
issue.  Her  name  was  Margaret  Lucas,  youngest 
sister  to  Ijord  Lucas  of  Colchester,  a  noble  family, 
for  all  the  brothers  were  valiant,  and  all  the  sisters 
▼irtuous.  This  duchess  was  a  wise,  witty  and 
learned  lady,  which  her  many  books  do  well  testify  ; 
she  was  a  most  virtuous,  and  loving,  and  careful 
wife,  and  was  with  her  lord  all  the  time  of  his 
banishment  and  miseries  ;  and  when  they  came 
home,  never  parted  with  him  in  his  solitary  retire- 
ments." 

This  is  evidently,  in  part,  the  composition  of  the 
duchess  herself;  it  is  very  beautiful. 

We  have  as  yet  but  looked  upon  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  ihi.s  extraordinary  woman,  whom  it  has  been 
too  long  the  custom  to  decry.  There  is  no  volume 
altogether  without  its  good,  without  a  redeeming, 
■entence,  without  something  to  praise.  The  oc- 
casional poetry  and  good  sense  and  wit  of  the 
duchess  atone  for  all  her  whims  and  oddities  of 
thought  and  manner.  Her  verse  is  eminently  char- 
acteristic— vigorous  at  times,  and  at  times  poetical. 
We  select  a  few  pieces  not  generally  known : — 

"  A    REQUEST   TO   UY    FRICiiDS. 

When  I  am  dead  and  buried  lie 

Within  a  grave,  if  friends  pass  by, 

l/t  ilicm  not  turn  away  their  sight, 

I!'     luse  they  would  forget  me  quite; 

I5nl  on  my  /i-i^.'  ••  i.  ■r  let  fall, 

And  me  uu:  iicc  call. 

Then  may  my  that  tear  lo  meet, 

Keceive  it  in  my  urn  like  balsam  sweet. 

O  you  that  are  my  dearest  friends,  do  not. 
When  I  am  dead,  lie  in  the  grave  forgot, 
nut  let  me,  in  your  mind,  as  one  thought  be ; 
So  shall  I  live  still  in  your  memory. 
If  you  had  died  my  heurt  still  should  have  been 
A  room  to  keep  and  hang  your  pictures  in." 

Here  i*  what  she  calls  "  An  Elegy,"  pretty  and 
fanciful  in  the  extreme  : — 

"  Her  corpse  was  borno  to  church  on  gray-goose 

wing. 
Her  sheet  W.1S  paprr-irhite  to  lap  her  in. 
And  rntlon  dyed  witli  ink  her  covering  black, 
With  Ittleri  fur  her  scutcheon's  print  in  that ; 


Fancies  Imund  up  with  t^erae,  a  garland  made. 
And  at  the  head  upon  her  hearse  was  laid  ; 
And  numbirs  ten  did  bear  her  to  the  grave. 
The  Musts  nine  a  tnonumcnl  her  gave." 

Nor  is  what  she  styles  "  A  Farewell  to  the 
Muses"  witliout  its  excellencies : — 

"  Farewell,  my  Muse,  thou  gentle,  harmless  sprite, 
That  us'd  to  haunt  me  in  the  de.id  of  night, 
And  on  the  pillow  where  uiy  head  I  laid 
Thou  sit'st  close  by,  and  with  my  fancies  play'd  ; 
Sometimes  upon  my  eyes  you  dancing  skip. 
Making  a  vision  of  some  fine  landskip. 
Thus  with  your  sporlings  kept  me  oft  awake. 
Not  with  your  noise,  fur  ne'er  a  word  you  spake ; 
Hut  with  your  fairy-dancing,  circling  wind, 
Upon  a  hill  of  thoughts  within  my  mind. 
When  't  was  your  syxnl  to  blow  out  every  light, 
Then  I  did  rest,  and  sleep  out  all  the  night. 

The  following  is  impressive,  but  careless  in  its 
execution  : — 

"  Great  God,  from  Thee  all  infinites  do  flow. 
And  by  Thy  poivcr  from  thence  effects  do  grow, 
Thou  order'dst  all  degrees  of  matter,  just 
As  'tis  Thy  will  and  pleasure — move  it  must. 
And  by  Thy  knowledge  order'dst  all  the  best — 
For  in  Thy  knowledge  doth  Thy  wisdom  rest. 
And  wisdom  cannot  order  things  amiss. 
For  where  disorder  is,  no  wisdom  is. 
Besides,  great  God,  Thy  will  is  just;  for  why  1 
Thy  will  still  on  Thy  wisdom  doth  rely. 
O,  pardon,  Ix)rd,  for  what  I  now  here  speak 
Upon  a  guess — my  knowledge  is  but  weak. 
Hut  Thou  hast  made  such  creatures  as  mankind, 
And  giv'sl  them  something  which  we  call  a  mind  ; 
Always  in  motion,  never  quiet  lies. 
Until  the  figure  of  his  body  dies. 
His  several  thoughts,  which  several  motions  are, 
Do  raise  up  love  and  hope,  joys,  doubts,  and  fear 
As  love  doth  raise  up  hope,  so  fear  doth  doubt, 
Which  makes  him  seek  to  find  the  great  God  out. 
Self-love  doth  make  him  seek  lo  find,  if  ho 
('ame  from  or  shall  last  to  eternity. 
Hut  motion  being  slow  makes  knowledge  weak. 
And  then  his  thoughts  'gainst  ignorance  doth  beat. 
As  fluid  waters  'gainst  hard  rocks  do  flow, 
Hreak  their  soft  streams,  and  so  they  backward  go ; 
Just  so  do  thoughts,  and  then  ihev  backward  slide 
Unto  the  places  where  first  they  did  abide  : 
And  there  in  gentle  murmurs  do  complain 
That  all  their  care  and  labor  is  in  vain. 
Hut  since  none  knows,  the  great  Creator  most: 
Man,  seek  no  more,  but  in  His  goodness  trust." 

The  prose  of  the  duchess  is  bold  but  involved, 
her  thoughts  and  her  style  are  peculiarly  her  own. 
We  wOecl  a  few  of  her  most  striking  sentences  ; 
the  mind  continually  active,  could  not  fail  at  tiroes 
to  write  something  that  was  good  : — 

"  The  reason  why  women  are  so  apt  to  talk  too 
much,  is  an  overweening  opinion  fif  themselves  in 
thinking  they  speak  well ;  and  striving  to  take  ofl" 
that  blemish  from  their  sex  of  knowing  little,  by 
speaking  much,  ns  thinking  that  many  words  have 
the  sam"  weight  as  much  knowledge." 

"  '.^urts  should  he  a  pattern  and  an  example  of 
virtue  lo  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  iM'ing  the 
ruler  and  chief  head  lo  direct  the  body  of  stale ; 
but  most  commonly,  instead  of  elcincncy,  justice, 
miMlesly,  friendship,  temperance,  humihty,  and 
unity,  there  is  faction,  pride,  aniliition,  luxury, 
covetonsness,  hale,  envy,  slander,  treachery,  flat- 
tery, itnpudence,  and  many  the  like  ;  yet  they  arc 
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ontimcs  covered  wilh  a  veil  of  nmooih  prorenions 
and  iiroti-ntutiiiii'i,  whicli  glistors  liko  gold  when  it 
ia  but  co|i|>eri>d  iIiim'I." 

"  Great  iiii'inorics  are  like  standin);  ponds  that 
are  made  wiili  rain  ;  so  that  inomnry  is  nothing  but 
the  5li()Wfr»  of  oiluT  men's  wils." 

"  I'uutry  is  so  powerful,  and  hath  such  an  at- 
Iraclivu  beauty,  that  thoso  that  can  hut  view  her 
perfeelly  could  imt  but  bo  ptiamored,  her  charms 
do  8«i  forru  utrerdon.  Surely  Ihosu  that  do  not 
deli|;ht  in  |Mii'iry  nr  music  have  no  divine  souls  or 
harnuinioim  iliou);ht.<i." 

"  Men  wild  can  speak  lonji  and  .■I...ih,.iiiIvj  con- 
trasted with  ihimo  who  can  say  '  it  that 
to  the  pomt,  are  like  several  ■  ili'S,  the 
longer  or  shorter  ere  they  come  to  a  snulf." 

"  Vanity  is  so  natural  to  our  sex,  that  it  were 
unnatural  not  to  bu  vain." 

"  Platonic  love  is  a  bawd  to  adultery." 

"  True  afTeeiion  is  not  to  be  measured  ;  because 
it  is  liko  eternity,  not  to  be  comprised." 

"  There  is  no  greater  usury  or  extortion  th.in 
upon  courtesy  ;  for  the  loan  of  money  is  but  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  in  thu  hundred  ;  but  the  loan  of 
courtesy  is  to  enslave  a  man  all  his  life. 

"  Soni.'  have  more  words  than  wit,  and  more  wit 
than  jiidnracnt.  And  others  have  more  years  than 
exptirience,  and  more  experience  than  honesty." 

"Our  natural  Knj;lish  tongue  was  significant 
enough  without  the  help  of  other  languages  ;  but 
as  we  have  merohandiied  for  wares,  so  have  we 
done  for  words  ;  but  indeed  wo  have  rather  brought 
in  than  carried  out." 

"  U«n  Jonson,  I  have  heard,  was  of  opinion  that 
a  comedy  was  not  a  natural  or  true  comedy  if  it 
should  prr.seiit  mori^  than  a  day's  action." 

"  In  truth,  1  never  heard  any  man  read  well  but 
my  husband,  and  have  heard  him  say,  he  never 
heard  any  man  read  well  but  Hen  Jimson,  and  yet 
he  hath  heard  many  in  his  time." — [jtltcrs,  p.  303. 

"  King  James  was  so  great  a  lover  of  peace,  that 
rather  than  he  would  lose  the  delights  of  peace,  he 
would  lie  under  the  infamy  of  being  thought  tim- 
orous ;  for  in  that  it  was  thought  he  had  mure  craf\ 
than  fear." 

"  (Children  should  bo  t.iugbt  at  first  the  best, 
plainest,  and  piirestof  their  language,  and  the  most 
significant  words  ;  and  not  as  their  nurses  teach 
them,  a  strange  kind  of  ijibbridtre,  broken  languaije 
of  their  own  inakinir,  which  is  like  scraps  of  several 
meats  heaped  together,  or  ha-sh'd,  mixt,  or  minced  ; 
80  do  they  the  purest  of  their  language ;  as,  for 
example,  when  nurses  leach  children  to  go,  instead 
of  sayinir,  (lo,  they  say.  Do,  do;  and  instead  of 
aaying,  ('ome  to  mo,  they  say.  Turn  to  me  ;  and 
when  they  newly  come  out  of  a  sleep,  and  cannot 
well  open  their  eyes,  they  do  not  say.  My  child 
cannot  well  open  his  or  her  eyes,  but,  My  child 
tant  open  its  nies ;  and  when  they  should  bid  them 
8i)oak,  they  hid  them  peak  ;  and  when  they  should 
ask  them,  if  they  will  or  would  drink,  they  ask 
them  if  they  will  dinck  :  and  so  all  the  rest  of  the 
language  they  teach  children  is  after  this  manner. 
•  •  *  •  Likewise  they  learn  them  the  rudest 
language  first  ;  as  to  hid  them  say,  such  a  one  lies, 
or  to  call  them  roijuesand  the  like  names,  and  then 
laugh  as  if  it  were  a  witty  jest.  And  as  they  breed 
them  in  their  language,  so  they  breed  them  in  their 
sports,  pastimes,  or  exercises,  as  to  play  with  chil- 
dren at  bo-peep,  blindman's-hiifT.  and  cock's-hod." 

"  A.  gentleman  ought  to  be  skilful  in  thu  use  of 
his  sword,  in  the  manaje  of  horses,  to  vault,  to 
wrestle,  to  dance  ;  the  first  defends  his  honor  and 


country  ;  the  next  ia  for  command 

third  makes  him  nadv  in  lli>    <l;>v  <>i 

himself;  the  I 

by  a  clown  or 

will  overcome  gri;iil   ntfenxlh  ;   ih^ 

limbs  a  graceful  motion.     His  oxci 
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masculinn  :  fur  Ix^ttcr  it  were  to  sc'u  j.  gciiUcman 
shoe  a  horse,  than  to  plav  on  the  viol  or  lute,  vir- 
ts'inal,  nr  any  otln-  .   for  that 

showeth  the  comin  "t.    Or  to 

carry  a  burth' i;  v  at  cards 

or  dice  :  for  i'  'irm,  that 

is  neither  abl. ,  . 

"Some,  in  their  pn  mn,  say,  they 

never  sm>ak  but  their  W"  mniv  in  num- 

ber for  the  weight  of  the  sense  ;  bes;.  und 

of  their  discourse  is  impertinent,  a  who 

dined  and  who  supped  at  such  a  table  ;  w  li.it  looks, 
words,  and  actions  passed  among  the  company ; 
what  addresses  such  a  man  made  In  such  a  wutnan, 
and  what  encouragement  they  received  in  their 
courl.ships  ;  then  who  was  at  court,  who  at  church  ; 
or  slandering  or  defaming  one  another ;  or  hraif- 
ging  of  themselves,  what  clothes  they  have  or  will 
have ;  what  coaches  or  lacqueys,  what  love-ser- 
vants they  have  or  may  have ;  what  men  are  like 
to  die  for  love  of  them  ;  what  feast  they  made  for 
such  a  company  ;  who  took  them  out  to  dance  at 
such  a  hall ;  wlio  ushered  them  out  of  church,  and 
who  they  saw  there,  and  not  of  what  they  heard 
there ;  and  for  their  pastimes,  say  they  are  seldom 
at  homo  but  to  receive  visiu.  Neither  are  they 
pleased  with  the  company  of  their  own  sex  ;  for  if 
there  lie  no  man  amongst  them,  they  are  very  dull, 
and  as  mute  as  one  would  wish  ;  unless  it  be  at  > 
gossipping,  where  a  cup  of  good  liquor  mns 
about." 

"  All  women  are  a  kind  of  mountebanks ;  for 
they  would  make  the  world  believe  they  are  better 
than  they  are ;  and  they  do  all  they  can  to  draw 
company  ;  and  their  allurements  is  their  dressing, 
dancing,  painting,  and  the  like  ;  and  when  men  are 
catcht,  they  laugh  to  see  what  fools  they  were  to 
be  taken  wilh  such  toys :  for  women's  ends  are 
only  to  make  men  profess  and  protest,  lie  and  for- 
swear themselves  in  the  admiration  of  them  :  for  a 
woman's  only  delight  is  to  be  flattered  of  men  ;  for 
they  care  not  whether  they  love  truly,  or  speaJc 
falsely,  so  they  profess  earnestly." 

"  Some  parents  suffer  their  children  to  run  aboat 
into  every  dirty  office,  where  the  youne  master 
must  learn  to  drink  and  play  at  cards  with  the 
kitchen-boy,  and  learn  to  kiss  his  mother's  dirty 
maid  for  a  mess  of  cream.  The  datiffhters  are 
danced  upon  the  knee  of  every  clown  and  scrring- 
man,  and  hear  them  talk  scurrilous  to  their  maids, 
which  is  their  complement  of  wooing,  and  then 
dancing  Selltnger's  Round  with  them  at  Christinas 
time." 

"  Some  say  a  man  is  a  nobler  creature  than  a 
woman,  because  our  Saviour  took  upon  him  tba 
body  of  a  man  ;  and  another,  that  man  was  mad* 
first :  but  these  two  reasons  are  weak  ;  for  the 
Holy  Spirit  took  upon  him  the  sh.-iiM^  of  a  dove, 
which  creature  is  of  less  esteem  than  mankind  ; 
and,  fiir  the  preeminency  of  creation,  the  devil  was 
made  before  man."  • 

"  Mrs.  PioCT.i  pave  a  safTron  color  to  her  ebeeks 
by  painting.   Thousands,  by  following  a  very  f 


*  "  He  to  God's  imafr,  she  to  his  was  made, 
So  farther  fmm  the  fount  the  stream    at 

strayed."  Ditd 
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and  pernicious  fashion,  liail  done  the  snne  before 
her. 

"  Painlinir  the  kcp,  when  it  is  used  for  a  good 
intent,  as  ti>  keep  or  increase  lawful  affection,  is, 

pcrh ' '■'  •  ;  hut  in  a  widow,  pnintini;  is 

■<>"  I  willow  once,  a  widow  ever. 

I  !i  t  the  art  of  paintinj;,  out  of 

ihf'  first  is  dangerous — for  most 

pai:  with  mercury,  wherein  is  much 

qaicksilTcr,  which  is  of  so  subtle  and  mali(;nant  a 
nature,  as  it  will  fall  from  the  head  to  the  lunfrs, 
and  cause  consumptions,  and  is  the  cause  of  swell- 
ing about  the  neck  and  throat.  The  next  is,  that 
it  is  so  far  from  adorninp,  that  it  disfifjurcs  :  for  it 
will  rot  the  teeth,  dim  the  eyes,  and  take  away  both 
the  life  and  youth  of  a  face,  which  is  the  greatest 
beauty.  Thinlly,  and  lastly — the  sluttisbness  of 
it,  and  especially  in  the  preparatives,  as  masks  of 
sear-clothes,  which  arc  not  only  horrid  to  look 
upon,  in  that  they  seem  as  dead  bodies  enibowelled 
or  embalmed,  but  the  stink  is  ofiensive.  Then  the 
pomatum  and  pultis,  which  are  rery  uneasy  to  lie 
in,  wet  and  greasy,  and  very  unsavory  ;  for  all  the 
while  they  have  it  on  it  presents  to  the  nose  a 
chandler's  shop,  or  a  (^asy  dripping-pan,  so  as  all 
the  time  they  fry,  as  it  were,  in  grease;  neither 
will  their  perfumes  mend  it,  or  their  oils :  and 
though  I  cannot  say  they  live  in  purgatory,  be- 
cause they  shun  all  hot  places,  for  tliey  cannot 
have  the  comfortable  heat  of  the  fire,  and  shun  the 
natural  heat  of  the  sun,  as  they  must  live  always 
aa  if  they  w-ere  at  the  North  Pole,  for  fear  the  heal 
should  melt  away  their  oil,  and  oily  dmps  can  be 
no  grace  to  their  face.  Bry  painting  shrivels  up 
the  skin  so,  as  it  imprints  age  in  their  face,  in  fill- 
ing it  full  of  wrinkles ;  whorefore  paintings  are 
both  dangerous,  ill-favored  and  sluttish,  besides 
the  troublesome  pains.  Hut  for  other  adornments 
in  women,  they  are  to  be  commended,  as  curling, 
powdering,  pouncing,  clothing,  and  all  the  varie- 
ties of  accoutrement." 

Ooe  of  the  most  interesting  works  of  the  duch- 
eaa'  composition  is  a  large  folio  vtdume  of  Socia- 
Ue  Lfttrrs.  for  so  they  arc  styled,  211  in  number. 
The  odd  eleven  are  for  individuals  with  names,  the 
200  to  some  madam,  evidently  an  admirer  of  the 
duchess  and  her  writings.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  date  tbrnuirliout  the  work,  and  names  arc  dis- 
tinguished by  initials,  which,  provokiiigly  enough, 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  letters,  however, 
aeem  to  have  been  written  wholly  abroad,  and  the 
eollection  was  printed  at  London  in  10G4. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  complimentary  copy  of 
TCTScs  by  the  duke,  and  a  letter  of  gratitude  and 
extravagant  adulation  from  the  duchess,  with  a 
preface  to  all  professors  of  learning  and  art,  and  an- 
other lo  the  Many. 

*'  It  may  he  said  to  mc,"  she  writea  lo  her  lord, 
"as  one  s:iid  to  a  lady,  '  Work,  lady,  work — let 
writing  books  alone,  for  surely  wiser  women  ne'er 
writ  one  ;'  but  your  lordship  here  bid  mc  to  work, 
nor  leave  writing,  except  when  you  would  per- 
■naile  me  to  spare  so  much  time  from  my  study  as 
to  uke  the  air  for  my  health  ;  the  truth  is,  my  lord, 
I  cannot  work,  I  mean  such  work  as  ladies  use  to 
pea  their  tim';  withal  :  but  I  am  not  a  dunce  in  all 
employments,  fur  1  understand  the  keeping  of  sheep, 
and  ordering  of  a  grange,  indilTerently  well,  al- 
tboagh  I  do  not  busy  myself  much  with  it,  by  rca- 
aon  my  scribbling  lakes  away  iiiiml  jiart  of  my 
time."  •  •  •  "  As  for  the  present  Ixjok  of 
leltera,"  she  writes,  "  I  know  not,  as  yet,  what  as- 
penioD  they  will    lay  upon  it,  but  I  fear  they  'II 


say,  they  are  not  written  in  a  mode  style,  that  is, 
in  a  conipliineniing  and  romantieal  way,  with  high 
words  and  iiiyslii-al  expressions,  as  most  of  our 
mo<lum  letter-writers  used  to  do." 

The  twenty-first  letter  contains  a  aad  character 
of  her  sex. 

"  I  observe,"  she  says,  "  that  cards  is  one  of  the 
chief  pastimes  of  our  sex,  and  their  greatest  de- 
light ;  for  few  or  none  of  our  sex  loves  or  ilclights 
in  poetry,  unless  a  copy  of  verses  made  in  their 
praise,  wherein,  for  the  most  part,  is  more  flattery 
than  wit."  •  •  •  •'  Neither  doih  our  sex  take 
much  pleasure  in  harmonious  music,  only  in  vio- 
lins to  tread  a  measure  ;  the  truth  is,  the  chief 
study  of  our  sex  is  romances,  wherein  reading, 
they  fall  in  love  with  the  feigned  heroes  and  car- 
pet-knights, with  whom  their  thoughts  secretly  com- 
mit adult<^ry,  and  in  their  conversation  and  in.inncr, 
or  forms  or  phrases  of  speech,  they  imitate  the  ro- 
mancy-ladics." 

The  forty-seventh  letter  is  a  long  account  of  the 
pains  that  ladies  take,  and  the  cost  they  go  to,  in 
getting,  making,  and  buying  fine  and  costly  child- 
bed linen,  swadilling-cUxiies,  mantles,  and  the  like, 
their  banquets  of  sweetmeats,  cakes,  wafers,  bis- 
cuits, jellies,  and  such  strong  drinks  as  hinpocraa 
and  burnt  wine,  with  hot  spices,  mulled  sack, 
strong  and  high-colored  ale,  well  S])iced  and  stuffed 
witli  toasts  of  cakes.  This  should  be  read  with 
Letter  cm.,  where  there  is  an  account  of  a  gossip- 
meeting. 

Some  of  her  descriptions  arc  very  graphic,  such 
as  that  of  the  sanctified  lady  to  whom  black  patch- 
es h;wl  become  abominable,  and  fans,  ribands,  pen- 
dants and  necklaces,  the  temptations  of  Satan,  and 
laced  shoes  and  guloshoca,  aa  so  many  steps  to 
pride.  (Lett,  li.) 

"  You  were  pleased,  in  your  last  letter,"  she 
writea,  (No.  cxlvi.,)  "  to  request  me  to  send  yon 
my  opinion  of  Virgil  and  Ovid,  as  which  1  thought 
was  the  better  poet.  Truly,  madam,  my  reason, 
skill,  or  understanding  in  poetry  and  poets  is  not 
sufficient  to  give  a  judgment  of  two  such  famous 
poets,  for  though  I  am  a  jKieu^ss,  yet  ]  am  but  a 
poetastress,  or  a  petty  poetess ;  but,  howsoever,  I 
am  a  legitimate  pm^tical  child  of  Nature,  and  though 
my  poems,  which  are  the  Ixxly  of  the  (MM'tieal  soul, 
are  not  so  bi^autiful  and  pleasing  as  the  reM  of  her 
poetical  children's  iMnlies  are,  yet  I  am,  neverthe- 
less, her  child,  although  but  a  brownet.'' 

Here  is  a  very  l>eautiful  picture  of  the  qoalitiea 
required  of  a  ballad-singer  : — 

"  The  vulgar  and  plainer  a  voice  is,  the  better  it 
is  for  an  old  ballad  ;  for  a  sweet  voice  with  qAavers, 
and  trillo<-s,  and  the  like,  would  Im!  as  improper  for 
an  old  ballad,  as  golden  lacirs  on  a  thrown  suit  of 
cloth,  diamond  buckles  on  clouted  or  cobbled  shoes, 
or  a  feather  on  a  monk's  hood  ;  neither  should  old 
ballads  l>e  sung  so  much  in  a  tune  as  in  a  lone, 
which  tone  is  l<etwixt  speaking  and  singing,  for  the 
sound  is  more  than  plain  s|>eaking  and  less  than 
clear  singing,  and  ihe  ruininiiig  or  humming  of  a 
wheel  should  l>e  the  music  of  that  tone,  for  the  hum- 
ming is  the  nois<!  thn  wheel  makes  in  the  turning 
round,  which  is  not  like  thn  music  of  the  spheres ; 
and  ballads  are  only  proper  to  lie  sung  by  spinxlera, 
an<l  that  only  in  cold  winter  nighls,  when  a  com- 
pany of  good  housewives  are  drawing  a  thread  of 
flax." — I*lt.  (CM. 

Her  admiration  of  Davenant's  OonJihirl  is  made 
the  subject  of  a  letter,  (No.  cxxvii.,)  where  she 
speaks  with  great  discrimination  when  finding  fault 
with   the  over-precision  of  hi*  language  and  the 
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oompaot  cloMnMs  of  his  cxprpmions,  "  for  iho  lan- 
gua|;»  m  liko  mi  curiciiiH  nml  liiinly  cni^rorRn  a  iioal 
as  one  cnnniit  riMclily  m-c  llin  fiKoro  on^^avcn 
thoreon  without  ii  iiiauiiifvinir  L'huM." 

}I)>r  hivn  for  the  urltiiifrn  of  Shaktipcaro  hrrakn 
oat  in  two  nr  thror  phtcc!!,  nor  has  it  been  liilhi-rto 
nolired  tlmt  tho  (hirheiw  wax  among  the  first  who 
dared  to  pnlilish  thi'ir  niiiiiirsition  : — 

"  I  woiiilor,"  sho  writes,  "  how  that  person  you 
mention  in  your  Icttrr  could  cither  hare  the  eon- 
sciunro  or  confidenci'  to  dispmisit  Sh;il> 
plays,  as  to  say  they  w<t(i  made  tip  n 
olowns,  f'oiilx,  watrhinen,  niul  the  like."  • 
"  Shuk'ipeiire,"  she  sav»  with  adniirahlo  wit,  "  did 
not  want  wit  to  express  to  the  life  all  sorts  of  por- 
■ons,  of  wlmt  (|ir.ility,  possession,  detfree,  breed- 
ing, or  birth  whatsot^er ;  nor  did  he  want  wit  to 
express  the  divers  and  different  humors,  or  natures, 
or  several  passions  in  mankind  ;  and  so  well  ho  hath 
expressed  in  his  plays  all  sorts  of  p>r8ons,  as  one 
would  think  he  had  Immmi  transformed  into  every  one 
of  those  persons  he  hath  describt-d  ;  and  as  some- 
times one  would  think  he  was  really  hims«df  the 
clown  or  jester  ho  leigns,  so  one  would  think  he 
was  also  I  ho  king  and  privy-eounsellor ;  also  as  one 
woul!  il.i.l,  (»•  were  really  the  coward  ho  feigns, 
ao  <  iliink  he  were  the  most  valiant  and 

ex|"  >ldier;  who  would  not  think  he  had 

been  sueli  a  man  as  his  Sir  John  Falstalf  and  who 
would  not  think  he  had  been  Harrv  the  Fifth'  and 
certainly  Julius  (V-sar,  Augustus  Crosar,  and  An- 
tonius  did  really  never  act  their  parts  better,  if  so 
well,  ns  ho  luilh  described  them,  and  I  believe  that 
Antonius  and  Urulus  did  not  speak  better  to  tho 
people  than  he  had  feigned  them  ;  nay,  one  would 
think  that  he  had  been  UKitaniorpbosed  fn>ni  a  man 
to  a  woman,  for  who  could  deserilie  Cleopatra  bet- 
ter than  he  has  done,  and  many  other  females  of 
his  own  creating  ?  Who  would  not  swear  that  he 
had  been  a  noble  lover!  who  couM  woo  so  well' 
and  there  is  not  any  person  he  hath  described  in 
his  Iwok  but  his  readers  might  think  they  were  well 
acquainted  with  them." — pp.  215,  0,  7. 

All  this  i.s  excellent,  but  when  the  duchess  tells 
us,  some  hundred  pages  on,  (p.  33H,)  that  her  hus- 
band is  as  far  beyond  Shakspearo  for  comical  hu- 
mor, as  Shakspearo  is  beyond  an  ordinary  poet  in 
that  way,  we  love  and  respect  the  wife,  but  laugh 
outriirbt  at  the  silly  weakness  of  the  woman. 

Hero  we  stop,  and  in  tho  belief,  be  it  known, 
that  our  readers  are  as  much  in  love  with  Margaret 
Lucas  as  Oliver  Yurke  is,  or  was  old  William  Cav- 
endish himself. 

"  Is  this  a  lady's  closet !  't  cannot  bo, 

For  nothing  here  of  vanity  we  see, 

Nothin>>  of  curiosity  or  pride. 

As  most  of  ladies'  closets  have  beside. 

Scarcely  a  glass  or  mirror  in  't  you  find, 

Kxcepling  books,  the  mirror  of  the  mind. 

Nor  is  't  a  library,  but  only  as  she 

Makes  each  place  where  she  comes  a  library."  • 


A  Royal  Conckrt. — In  looking  over  an  old 
English  journal,  the  other  day,  we  found  an  amus- 
ing anecdote  of  a  social  concert  in  tho  family  of 
George  3d,  tho  party  composing  a  quintette,  under 

♦  On  theDuchess  of  Newcastle's  Closet.— FLBcmoB'a 
Epifranu. 


the  direction  of  the  monarch  himself,  who,  whilat 

II 
(I 

at  the  harp,  the  Uuke  <> 

vicdin,  the  Duke  of  1),  . 

facetious   I'hilip  I)onn4'r   (>i<iiiuvkhat  ccltliralcd  m 

his  day)  disi-oursed  on  the  flute.     Tho  story  pro- 

cee<ls  OS  follows  : 

It  BO  hap|>cned  that  the  king  had  hb  own  no- 


or  m   any  way 
It  was  there- 


to go  1 

any  lil»>  ■ .      ,  -  ■  -    

good  to  hun,  without  ' 
warninir,  tho  rest  of  ili' 
foro  niTossary  for  every  memlM'r  of  it,  whiJ« 
giving  his  eyes  to  his  own  music,  to  give  hia 
ears  to  the  kine's,  and  as  rapidly  as  posMbla  to 
Adiow  Iho  direction  and  ereentricilies  of  the  royal 
performer.     On  tho  pn  i- 

dent,  however,  that  thi 

but  the  most  acute  of  iln  >r  >  i. ,  ! 

not  iinai;ino  where  thoy  were  in  r:  I 

bass  viol  was  proceeding  on  it.s  <■•  v 

as  the  mari'h  of  an  elepliaiil — ihi  i 

vain  backwards  and  forwanis  for  ^' 
where  he  could  glide  in.  but  could  discover  nothing 
rosomhiing  what  ho  had  heard — the  tenor,  know- 
ing there  was  a  difficult  passage  just  paswd  over, 
and  l>eing  well  aware  of  the  royal  pmelice  with 
roKanl  to  such,  bolilly  wont  back  and  repeated  it — 
the  harpsichord,  believing  tho  time  had  l)eenalt<;red 
from  fust  to  slow,  slackened  its  pace,  and  the  flute, 
entertaining  a  different  opiiiimi,  went  away  at  dou- 
ble speed.  Such  a  stnince  niidley  was  never 
hoard  h<>fore ;  neve^thele^s,  the  king  was  seen 
leaning  forward  with  In*  •  v.  s  i"i\,,!  imi  \hr  ninsic, 
working  away  with  th' 
absorbed  in  his  own   p- 

fusion  that  distracted  tho  audience,  and  made  tho 
other  musicians  feel  extremely  uncomfortable.  It 
was  not  etiquette  to  notice  the  king's  mistakes,  or 
tho  youthful  maids  of  honor  would  have  laughed 
outright. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a  atudioua  courtier, 
knew  not  what  to  do.  Ho  played  a  few  notes  here 
and  there.  »his|>ercd  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
nudcod  Philip  Dormer,  whose  blew""  •' ■■'  '-•come 
desperate;  he  glanced  at  the  Iih'!  iioeas 

witliout  obtaining  any  clue  to  the  '  lie  i»- 

extricable  disorder,  but  still  he  plied  on,  knowing 
that  matters  could  not  bo  worse  than  they  were. 

The  king,  at  last,  brings  up  the  parly  "  all 
standing,''  as  the  sailors  say.  hy  finding  himwlf 
suddenly  and  unox|>ecledly  :  - 

phony.     Tho  princess,  who 

covered  that  tho  king  had  turn.  ,i  i.m  r  v^■  I 

once  ;    tho  monarch,  with  the  utmost  ■ 

turned  back  to  the  part  which  had '■■ 

and  without  utlerinif  a  wortl.  sol 
away,  followed  by  the  i>tln  r  iiui-  e 

well  up  at  the  finish,  ;r  it  the  death  with 

tolerable  exactitude. —  i  .lan. 


SELr<oNTROL. — Let  not  any  one  aay  he  cannot 
govern  his  passions,  nor  hinder  them  trvm  break- 
ing out  and  carrying  into  action  ;  for  what  he  eaa 
do  before  a  prince  or  a  great  man  he  can  do  alone, 
or  in  the  presence  of  God,  if  ho  will. — Locke. 
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From  Fr&aer'a  Mftfixina. 
ON  THE  msTORT  OT  LAMAN    IILANCHARD,  AND 
THE  CHANCES  OF  THE  LITERARY  FROFESSION. 

IN  A  LETTIR   TO   THE    REVEREND    FRANCIS   SYLVES- 
TER    AT    ROME,     FROM     MICHAEL    ANOELO 
TITMAR8U,  ESQ. 

London,  Feb.  30,  1846. 

Mr  DEAR  Sir — Oar  good  friend  and  patron,  thp 
pablisher  of  this  MaiTRzinCi  has  brouf;ht  me  your 
messaire  from  Rome,  and  your  demand  to  hear 
news  from  the  oikcr  preat  city  of  the  world.  As 
the  forty  columns  of  the  "hmes  cannot  satisfy 
your  reverence's  cravini;,  and  the  detalb  of  the 
real  great  revolution  of  Kn^land  which  is  actually 
going  on  do  not  sufficiently  interest  you,  I  send 
yoa  a  page  or  two  of  random  speculations  upon 
■lalters  connected  with  the  literary  profession : 
they  were  suggested  by  reading  the  works 
and  the  biography  of  a  literary  friend  of  ours, 
lately  deceased,  and  for  whom  every  person 
that  knew  him  had  the  warmest  and  sincercst 
regard.  And  no  wonder.  It  was  impossible  to 
help  trusting  a  man  so  thoroughly  generous  and 
honest,  and  loving  one  who  was  so  perfectly  gay, 
gentle,  and  amiable. 

A  man  can't  enjoy  everything  in  the  world  ;  but 
what  delightful  gifts  and  qualities  are  these  to 
have  !  Not  having  known  Blanchard  as  intimately 
■s  some  others  did,  yet,  I  take  it,  he  had  in  his 
life  as  much  pleasure  as  falls  to  most  men  ;  the 
kindest  friends,  the  most  afTectionalc  family,  a 
heart  lo  enjoy  both  ;  and  a  career  not  undistin- 
guished, which  I  hold  to  bo  the  smallest  matter  of 
all.  But  we  have  a  cowardly  dislike,  or  compas- 
sion for,  the  fact  of  a  man  dying  poor.  Such  a 
one  is  rich,  bilious,  and  a  curmudgeon,  without 
heart  or  stomach  to  enjoy  his  money,  and  we  set 
him  down  as  respectable :  another  is  morose  or 
passionate,  his  whole  view  of  life  seen  blood-shot 
through  paK<ii)n,  or  jaundiced  through  moroseness  : 
or  he  is  a  fool  who  can't  see,  or  feel,  or  enjoy  any- 
thing at  all,  with  no  ear  for  music,  no  eye  for 
heauty,  no  heart  for  love,  with  nothing  except 
money :  we  meet  such  people  every  day,  and 
respect  them  somehow.  That  donkey  browses 
over  five  thousand  acres  ;  that  madman's  bankers 
wme  bowing  him  out  to  his  carriage.  You  feel 
secretly  pleased  at  shooting  over  the  acres,  or 
driving  in  the  carriage  At  any  rate,  nobody 
thinks  of  compa.ssionating  their  owners.  We  are 
m  race  of  flunkies,  and  keep  our  pity  for  the  poor. 

I  don't  mean  to  nffix  the  plush  personally  upon 
the  kind  and  d:  '  gentleman  and  writer 

who  has  written  .  s  Memoir ;  but  itscenns 

to  me  that  it  is  couchi^d  in  much  too  despondent  a 
strain  ;  that  the  lot  of  the  hero  of  the  little  story 
WRS  by  no  means  deplorable  ;  and  that  there  is  not 
the  least  call  at  prcHcnt,  to  be  holding  up  literary 
m —  --  ---rtvrs.  Kven  that  prevailing  st-ntiincnt 
'Is  that  means  should  not  l»c  provided 
1  iliem  leisure,  for  enabling  them  to  per- 

fir;  .r.  It  works  in  retirement,  that  they  should 
w.\.iii'  :iw  IV  their  strength  with  fugitive  literature, 
tie.,  I  hold  lo  be  often  uncalled  for  and  dangerous. 
I  believe,  if  most  men  of  letters  were  to  be  pen- 
sioned, I  am  sorry  to  say  I  believe  they  would  n't 
work  at  all  ;  and  of  others,  that  the  labor  which  is 
to  answer  the  rails  of  the  day  is  the  one  quite  best 
sailed  to  ihcir  genius.  Suppose  Sir  Kobert  Peel 
were  to  write  to  you,  and  enclosing  a  cheek  for 
£90,000,  uihiruct  you  lo  pension  any  fifty  deserv- 
iay  sathors,  so  that  they  might  have  leisure  to 


retire  and  write  "  great"  works,  on  whom  would 
you  fix  1 

People  in  the  big  book  interest,  too,  cry  out 
against  the  fashion  of  fugitive  literature,  and  no 
wonder.     For  instanct — 

The  Timfs  gave  an  extract  the  other  day  from 
a  work  by  one  Doctor  C'arus,  physician  to  the 
King  of  Saxony,  who  attended  his  royal  niaxteron 
his  recent  visit  to  England,  and  I"-  ".iiirn  a 
book  concerning  the  journey.     Am  Lon- 

don lions,  the  illustrious  traveller  c  il  to 

visit  one  of  the  largest  and  must  remarkable,  cer- 
tainly, of  metropolitan  roarers — the  Times  print- 
ing office;  of  which,  the  doctor,  in  his  capacity 
of  a  man  of  science,  gives  an  exceedingly  bad, 
stupid,  and  blundering  account. 

Cams  was  struck  with  "  disgust"  he  says,  mt 
the  prodigious  size  of  the  paper,  and  at  the  thought 
which  suggested  itself  to  his  mind  from  this  enor- 
mity. There  was  as  much  printed  every  day  as 
would  fill  a  thick  volume.  It  required  ten  years 
of  life  to  a  philosopher  to  write  a  volume.  The 
issuing  of  these  daily  Ionics,  was  unfair  upon 
philosophers,  who  were  put  out  of  the  market ; 
and  unfair  on  the  public,  who  were  made  lo  re- 
ceive (and,  worse  still,  lo  get  a  relish  fur)  crude 
daily  speculations,  and  frivolous  ephemeral  news, 
where  they  ought  to  be  fed  upon  stronger  and 
simpler  diet. 

We  have  heard  this  outcry  a  hundred  times 
from  the  big-wig  body.  The  world  gives  up  s 
lamentable  jxirtion  of  iis  time  to  fleeting  literature; 
authors  who  might  be  occupied  upon  great  works 
fritter  away  their  lives  in  producing  endless  hasty 
sketches.  Kind,  wise,  and  good  Doctor  Arnold 
deplored  the  fatal  sympathy  which  the  Pickwick 
PaiHTs  had  created  among  the  Imys  of  his  school : 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  Punch  is  as  regularly  read 
among  the  boys  at  Kton  as  the  Latin  Grammar. 

Arguing  for  liberty  of  conscience  against  any 
authority,  however  great — against  Doctor  Arnold 
himself,  who  seems  lo  me  to  be  the  greatest, 
wisest,  and  best  of  men,  that  has  appeared  for 
eighteen  hundred  years ;  let  us  take  a  stand  at 
once,  and  ask,  why  should  not  the  day  have  its 
literature?  Why  should  not  authors  make  light 
sketches  1  Why  should  not  the  public  be  amused 
daily  or  frequently  by  kindly  fictions'  li  is  well 
and  just  for  Arnold  to  object.  Light  stories  of 
Jingle  and  Tupnian,  and  Sum  Weller  quips  and 
cranks,  must  have  come  with  but  a  bad  grace  be- 
fore that  pure  and  lofty  s<iul.  The  trivial  and 
familiar  are  out  of  place  there  ;  Ihe  harmless  joker 
must  walk  away  abashed  from  such  a  presence,  as 
he  would  he  silent  and  hushed  in  a  cathedral, 
liut  all  the  world  is  not  made  of  that  angelic  stuflf. 
From  his  very  height  and  sublimity  of  virtue  he 
could  but  look  down  and  deplore  the  ways  of 
small  men  beneath  him.  I  mean,  seriously,  that 
1  think  the  man  was  of  so  august  and  sublime  s 
nature,  that  he  was  not  a  fair  judge  of  us,  or  of 
the  ways  of  the  generality  of  mankind.  One  has 
seen  a  delicate  person  sicken  and  faint  at  the  smell 
of  a  flower,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  flower  was 
not  sweet  and  wholesome  in  consequence  ;  and  I 
hold  that  laughing  and  honest  story-books  are 
good,  against  all  the  doctors. 

Laughing  is  not  the  highest  occupation  of  a 
man,  very  certainly  ;  or  the  power  of  creating  ii 
the  height  of  genius.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  for 
that.  No  more  is  the  blacking  of  boots  the  great- 
est occupation.  Hut  it  is  done,  and  well  and  hon- 
estly, by  persons  ordained  to  that  calling  in  life, 
who  arrogate  to  themselves  (if  they  are  straight- 
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forward  and  worthy  shoe-blaoki)  no  especial  rank 
or  privilcgo  nn  nccniint  of  thoir  calling  ;  and  not 
conitidt^rinif  bool-briiiihini;  llio  grualenl  drorl  of 
earthly  KPniim,  novorllii'lc«i  wlrct  il!'"-  I'"^'  iiid 
Marliii,  or  VVarrun,  to  iho  hc»l  of  lli.  i  ; 

polish  their  upper- leathers  as  well    i  :      m  ; 

satisfy  their  pnlroiis  ;  and  e.irii  their  fair  wai;e. 

I  have  rhoscn  ihu  iinpolile  shoe-black  rnmpari- 
■on,  not  out  of  disrespect  to  the  trade  of  litera- 
ture ;  but  it  is  as  )rood  a  craft  as  any  other  to 
■elect.  In  some  way  or  other,  for  daily  bread  and 
hire,  almost  all  men  are  laborinf;  daily.  Without 
necessity  they  would  not  work  at  all,  or  very  little, 
probably,  lu  .lomo  instanrcs  you  reap  reputation 
along  with  profit  in  your  labor,  hut  bread,  in  the 
main,  is  the  incentive.  Do  not  let  us  try  to  blink 
this  fart,  or  ima|;ine  that  thetnen  of  the  press  are 
workiiii;  for  their  honor  and  (flory,  or  go  onward 
impelled  by  an  irresistible  alllatus  of  genius.  If 
only  men  of  i;enius  were  to  write,  Tiord  help  us! 
how  many  books  would  there  be!  How  many 
people  are  there  even  capablo  of  appreciating  ge- 
nius !  Is  Mr.  Wakeley's  or  Mr.  llume's  opinion 
about  poetry  worth  much  !  As  much  as  that  of 
millions  of  people  in  this  honest,  stupid  empire  ; 
and  ihey  have  a  right  to  have  books  supplied  for 
them  as  well  as  (he  most  polUhcd  and  accomplish- 
ed critics  have.  The  literary  man  gels  his  bread 
by  providing  goods  suited  to  the  consumption  of 
these.  Tills  man  of  letters  contributes  a  police 
report;  that,  an  article  containing  some  downright 
information  ;  this  one,  as  an  editor,  ahuiies  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  or  lauds  Jjord  John  Russell,  or  rice 
vtrsa;  writing  to  a  certain  class  who  coincide  in 
his  views,  or  are  interested  by  the  question  which 
he  moots.  The  literary  character,  let  us  hope  or 
admit,  writes  quite  honestly  ;  but  no  man  sup- 
poses ho  would  work  perpetually  but  for  money. 
And  as  for  immortality,  it  is  quite  beside  (he  bar- 
gain. Is  it  reasonable  to  look  for  it,  or  to  pretend 
that  you  are  actuated  by  desire  to  attain  it'  Of 
all  the  quill-drivers,  how  many  have  ever  drawn 
that  prodigious  prize!  Is  it  fair  even  to  ask  that 
many  should  !  Out  of  a  regard  for  poor  dear  pos- 
leri(y  and  men  of  leders  to  come,  let  us  be  glad 
that  the  great  immortali(y  number  comes  up  so 
rarely.  Mankind  would  have  no  (ime  o(herwise, 
and  would  be  so  gorged  wi(h  old  masterpieces, 
that  they  could  not  occupy  themselves  with  new, 
and  future  literary  men  would  have  no  chance  or 
a  livelihood. 

Do  your  work  honestly,  to  amuse  and  ins(ruct 
your  reader  of  to-day,  to  die  when  vour  time 
comes,  and  go  hence  with  as  clean  a  breast  as 
may  be  ;  may  these  bo  all  yours  and  ours,  by 
God's  will.  Let  us  be  content  with  our  status 
as  literary  craftsmen,  telling  the  truth  as  far  as 
may  be,  hitting  no  foul  blow,  condescending  to  no 
servile  puffery,  filling  not  a  very  lol'ly,  but  a 
manly  and  honorable  part.  Nobody  says  that  Dr. 
Locook  is  wasting  his  lime  because  he  rolls  about 
daily  in  his  carriage,  and  passes  hours  with  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  his  patients,  instead  of  being 
in  his  study  wrapt  up  in  transcendental  medical 
meditation.  Nobody  accuses  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly 
of  neglerlin!!  his  genius  because  he  will  take  any- 
body's brief  and  argue  it  in  court  for  money,  when 
he  might  sit  in  chambers  with  his  oak  s|>ortcd, 
and  give  up  his  soul  to  investigations  of  the  nature, 
history,  and  improvement  of  law.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  either  of  these  eminent  persons, 
by  profound  study,  might  increase  their  knowledge 
in  certain  branches  of  their  profession  ;  but  in  the 


mean  while  the  practical  part  mnit  ffo  on^««iMM 

come  on  for  hearing,  and   laH-  -   '   '  .-• 

one  must  be  (here.     The   ■ 
(ho  lawyer  n'"'  ''"•  ''••'■'■■'  •' 
(luired  by  ili 
(lay,  (oo,  ihi   , 

craft  done ;  the  practitioner  in  that  (r  > 

better  pay  and  place.     In  another  cci  <    . 

likely,  his  work  will  be  so  necessary  (o  the  peu- 
ple,  and  his  market  so  good,  that  his  prices  will 
double  and  treble  ;  his  social  rank  rise  ;  he  will  be 
gc(ting  what  they  rail  "  honors,"  and  dying  in  tha 
bosom  of  the  genteel.     Our  calling  is  oi  '  t 

at  because  it  is  not  well  paid.     The  «< 
other  criterion    for   resperlabili(y.     In    ii.aien  s 
name,  wha(    made    people    talk    of  setting   op  a 
statue  (o  Sir   William    Follelt'      Wh'i   t.->.l   i^o 
done!      He    had    made    X300,000.     ^ 
(ieorge  IV.  done  that  he,  too,  is  to  ha\  i 

image  !  He  was  an  exemplar  of  no  greatness,  no 
good  quality,  no  duty  in  life  ;  but  a  type  of  mag- 
nificence, of  beautiful  coats,  car|H't8,  and  gij^, 
turtle-soup,  chandeliers  cream-colored  horse*, 
and  delicious  Maraschino — all  these  good  things  he 
expressed  and  represented  :  and  (he  world,  re- 
specdng  (hem  beyond  all  others,  raised  statues  to 
"  the  first  gendeman  in  Europe."  Directly  (he 
men  of  leders  get  rich,  (hey  will  come  in  for  (heir 
share  of  honor  too ;  and  a  future  writer  in  (hia 
miscellany  may  be  ge((ing  (en  guineas  where  we 
get  one,  and  dancing  at  Buckingham  i'al,ice  while 
you  and  your  humble  servant,  dear  I'adre  Fran- 
cesco, are  glad  to  smoke  our  pipes  in  quiet  over 
the  sanded  floor  of  the  little  D— . 

But  (he  happy  hommc  delcllrcs,  whom  I  imagine 
in  futurity  kicking  his  heel  t-ij-ii-rM  to  a  ducheas 
in  some  fandango  at  the  court  of  her  majesty'* 
grandchildren,  will  be  in  reality  no  be(ter  or  hon- 
e8(er,  or  more  really  near  fame,  (ban  (ho  quill- 
driver  of  (he  presen(  day,  w  i(h  his  doub(ful  poai- 
tion  and  small  gains.  Fame,  that  guerdon  of 
high  genius,  comes  quite  independent  of  Berke- 
ley square,  and  is  a  republican  institution.  Iy>uk 
around  to  our  own  day  among  the  holders  of  (he 
pen  :  begin  (without  naming  names,  for  that  is 
odious)  and  count  on  your  finger  those  whom  you 
will  back  in  the  race  for  immortality.  How  many 
fingers   have  you  (hat  are  left  untold  !     It  is  an 

invidious  question.     Alas  I  dear  ,  and   dear 

•  •,  and  dear  f  f,  you  who  think  vou  are  safe, 
there  is  futurity,  and  limbo,  and  ^larkne.«8  for 
you,    beloved    friends!       Craa   in.  'imut 

irtptor:  there  's  no  use  denying  it,  the 

fact;  in  we  must  go,  and  disapi>«.ii  k...  .^r  and 
ever. 

And  after  all,  what  is  this  repui.ntli.n.  ihe  cant 
of  our  trade,  (be  goal  (ha(  every  s'  nny- 

a-liner  di'inurcly  pre(ends  (ha(  he  i~  il'ier? 

Why  should  we  ge(  i( '  Why  can'(  we  do  with- 
out it !  We  only  fancy  we  want  it.  When  people 
sav  of  such  and  such  a  man  who  is  de.id,  •'  He 
neglected  his  talents  ;  he  frittered  away  m  Inciiira 
publications  (ime  and  genius,  which  i!: 
ie<l  (o  (he  prodnciion  of  a  grc3(  work  ;" 
gist  of  Sir  Bulwcr  Lylton's  kind  and  alln  uni:  \<\«- 
graphical  notice  of  our  dear  friend  and  comrade 
Laman  Blanchard,  who  passed  away  so  mclan- 
cholily  l.vtt  year. 

I  don't  know  any(hing  more  dissatisfactory  and 
absurd  than  (ha(  insane  (est  of  friendship  which 
has  been  set  up  by  some  literary  men,  viz  .  admi- 
ration of  (heir  works.  Say  (ha(  (his  i>irtnre  is 
bad,  or  that  puem  poor,  or  that  article  stupid,  and 
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thatc  ««  certain  authnn  anH  arliMs  atnone  us  who 
Mt  yon  down  as  an  enrniy  forthwith,  or  look  upon 
jrou  18  \  fauj-frirf.  What  is  there  in  common 
with  thr  fni'Mif  ami  his  work  of  art*  The  picture 
or  :  '      '   and  handed  ovorto  the  public, 

is  •  i^ly,  nut  the  author's,  and  to  be 

•8'  •  •     ■•     'niiest  value ;  and  so, 

sn'  'ri   Sir  Hulwrr  Lyt- 

toi  ir,l,    vix.,    that   ho 

W'  I-  with  leisure, 

an.'  .a  work  of  the 

hiehest  class.  1  think  his  education  and  habits, 
bis  quirk,  rs«y  manner,  his  sparklinp,  hidden  fun, 
coi  '  rncs-s  and  brilliant  );o<kI  huinur,  were 

bi ■■  1  as  they  were.     At  any  rate  ho  had 

\  duly,  much  more  imperative  upon  him  than  the 
preparation  of  qucstionablu  irrcat  works — to  get 
nis  family  their  dinner.  A  man  must  be  a  very 
great  man,  indeed,  before  he  can  neglect  this  pre- 
caution. 

His  three  volumes  of  essays,  pleasant  and  often 
brilliant  as  they  are,  (rive  no  idea  of  the  powcm  of 
the  author,  or  even  of  hi.s  natural  manner,  which, 
as  I  think,  was  a  thousand  times  more  asrcoahlc. 
He  was  like  the  pood  little  child  in  the  fairy  tale, 
his  mouth  dropped  out  all  sorts  of  diamonds  and 
rubies.  His  wit,  which  was  always  playinp  and 
friskinp  about  the  company,  had  the  wonderful 
knack  of  never  huninp  anybody.  He  had  the 
most  singular  art  of  di.vcovcrinp  pood  qualities  in 
people  ;  in  discoursinp  of  which  the  kindly  little 
fellow  used  to  plow  and  kindle  up,  and  emphasize 
with  the  most  charminp  enerpy.  Good-natured 
actions  of  others,  pood  jokns,  favorite  verses  of 
friends,  he  would  brinp  out  fondly,  whenever  they 
met,  or  there  was  question  of  them  ;  and  he  used 
to  toss  and  dandle  their  sayinps  or  doinps  about, 
and  hand  them  round  to  the  company,  as  the  dc- 
liphtful  Miss  Slowbov  docs  the  baby  in  the  last 
Christmas  Book.  What  was  better  than  wit  in 
hia  talk  was,  that  it  was  so  penial.  He  cnjoyrd 
thorouphly,  and  chirped  over  his  wine  with  a  pood 
humor,  that  could  not  fail  to  be  infecliuus.  His 
own  hospitality  was  deliphtful  :  there  was  some- 
thinp  aboiii  it  eharminply  brisk,  simple,  and 
kindly.  How  he  used  to  lauph  !  As  I  write  this, 
what  a  number  of  pleasant,  hearty  scenes  come 
back '.  One  can  hear  his  jolly,  clear  laughter ; 
and  nee  his  keen,  kind,  beaminp  Jew  face — a  mix- 
tore  of  M  ■"'l''«-"*'"  ■""!  \'"i'-»ire. 

Sir  H  1 1  of  him  will  be  read 

by  all  li:  ,  re,  and  by  the  world 

*a  a  not  uncurious  s[>ccinicn  of  the  biography  of  a 
literary    man.     The    memoir   savors   a   little    too 
much  of  the  funeral  oration.     It  might  have  been  a 
little   more  particular  and  familiar,  ao  as  to  give 
the  public  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  one 
of  the  honestest  and  kindest  of  men  who  ever  lived 
by  pen  ;  and  vet,  after  a  lung  and  friendly  inter- 
course with    Hlanchard,  I   believe  the  praises  .Sir 
Lyttnn  bestows  on  his  character  arc  by  no  means 
exaggerated  :  it  is  only  the  stylo   in  which   they 
(ro  ........    ..i..,.i.  .-  ..  i.ii||.  to  funereally  encomia-i- 

ti'  .^  in  this  way,  a  pretty  and 

tC'  ,  ._..  KiMMiv  M.Tidiiws  lii'iiiliiii; 

the  biography  : — 

•  •  ■  ■  • 

' '  '  nird  iho  whole  ineiDoir  in  the  Living  A^e, 

an  iitit  ihr  cilracts.j 

Not  a  f.ature  in  this  charming  character  is  flat- 
teiod,  as  far  aa  I  know.     Did   the  subject  of  the 
'  feel  disappointment  in  the  higher  aims  of 
Waa    hia    career    not    solaced   with 


pleasure  *  Was  his  noblo  calling  a  thankleaa 
one*  I  have  said  before,  his  calling  was  not 
thankless;  his  career,  in  the  main,  pleasant;  hia 
disappointment,  if  he  had  one  of  the  higher  aims 
of  ambition,  one  that  mi|,'ht  not  uneasily  be  borne. 
If  every  man  is  disappointed  because  he  cannot 
reach  supreme  excellence,  what  a  mad,  misan- 
thropical world  ours  would  be!  Why  should  men 
of  letters  aim  higher  than  they  can  hit,  or  be  "  dis- 
apiHiinled"  with  the  sliare  of  brains  God  has  given 
them  ?  Nor  can  you  say  a  man'a  career  is  un- 
ple.isant  who  was  so  heartily  liked  and  appreciated 
aa  Blanchard  was,  by  all  persons  of  high  intellect, 
or  low,  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  had 
to  bear  with  some,  but  not  unbearable  poverty. 
At  home  he  had  everything  to  satinfy  his  aji'eclion  : 
abroad,  every  sympathy  and  consideration  met  this 
universally  esteemed,  pood  man.  Such  a  calling 
as  his  is  not  thankless,  surely.  Away  with  thia 
discontent  and  morbid  craving  for  renown  !  A 
man  who  writes  (Tcnny.son's)  hli/sscs,  or  Comus, 
may  put  in  his  claim  for  fame  if  you  will,  and  de- 
mand and  deserve  it :  but  it  requires  no  vast  power 
of  intellect  to  write  most  sets  of  words,  and  have 
them  pnnied  in  a  book  : — To  write  this  article  for 
instance,  or  the  last  novel,  pamphlet,  liook  of 
travels.  Most  men  with  a  decent  education  and 
practice  of  the  pen,  could  go  and  do  the  like,  were 
they  so  profcMtiiinally  urged.  I^et  such  fall  into 
the  rank  and  file,  and  shoulder  their  weapons,  and 
load,  and  fire  cheerfully.  An  every-day  writer 
has  no  more  right  to  repine  because  ho  loses  the 
great  prizes,  and  can't  write  like  .Shakspearc,  than 
he  has  to  be  envious  of  Sir  Hobert  I'eel,  or  Wel- 
lington, or  King  Hud.ton,  or  Taglioni.  Hecause 
the  sun  shines  above,  is  a  men  to  warm  himself 
and  admire  ;  or  to  despond  because  he  can't  in  hia 
person  flare  up  like  the  sun  ?  I  don't  U^lieve  that 
Hlanchard  was  by  any  means  an  amateur-martyr, 
but  was,  generally  speaking,  very  decently  satia- 
fied  with  his  condition. 

Here  is  tho  account  of  his  early  history — a  curi- 
ous and  interesting  ono  : — 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  would  have  been  worth  while  to  tell  this  tale 
more  fully  ;  not  to  envelope  the  chief  per8»)n:ige  in 
fine  words,  as  statuaries  du  their  sitters  in  Koinan 
togas,  and,  making  them  assume  the  heroic-con- 
ventional look,  take  away  from  them  that  infinitely 
more  interesting  one  which  Nature  gave  them.  It 
would  have  been  well  if  we  could  have  had  thia 
stirring  little  story  in  detail.  The  young  fellow 
forced  to  the  proctor's  desk,  quite  angry  with 
the  drudpcry,  theatre-stricken,  poetry-stricken, 
writing  dramatic  sketchea  in  Harry  CornwaH'a 
manner,  spouting  Lconidtu  before  a  manager, 
driven  away  starving  from  home,  and,  jwnniloaa 
and  full  of  romance,  courting  his  beautiful  young 
wife.  "  Come  on,  Jcrrold  !  what  u.w  nhalt  wr  be  to 
the  Greeks,  if  ice  stantt  up  for  a  fhowir  of  rain  .'" 
How  the  native  humor  break.*)  out  of  the  man  ! 
Those  who  knew  thein  can  fancy  the  cUi'ct  of 
such  a  pair  of  warriors  steering  tin-  <:...i  i^rt^ 
ships,    or    manning    the    breach     at  jI. 

Tlicn  there  comes  that  pathetic  lillj.  of 

.!■  pair,  when  the  poor  young  fellow  is  nearly 
i.'iwiig  up;  his  father  banishes  hini,  no  one  will 
buy  his  pm^try,  ho  has  no  chance  im  his  darling 
theatre,  no  chance  of  tho  wife  that  ho  is  longing 
fur.  Why  not  finish  with  life  at  unee  t  He  haa 
read  Wcr/cr,  and  can  underaland  suicide.  "None," 
be  aaya,  io  a  aonnet — 
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"  None,  not  the  hoariest  sage,  mar  tell  of  all 
Tho  strong  lioart  stniggivs  with  before  it  fall." 

If  respectability  wanted  to  point  a  moral,  isn't 
lam     nn«     hern'       Kanhow     noelrv.    avoid     Ih' 


Such  an  authority  will  scrro  to 
thciM!  Skflrhti  from  hf--  "•■  '•■■■■" 
library.     (H  the  esHav" 

tic«.|'.,s:irv   III    ?,i-li'rt    wlni' 


theatre,  stick  to  your  business,  ilo_  not  read  C;erni;i 
novels,  do  not  marry  at  twenty.    "All  those  injunc- 
tions seem  to  hanjf  naturally  on  tho  story. 

And  yet  the  youug  poet  marries  at  twenty,  in 
tho  teelli  of  poverty  and  experience  ;   labors  away, 

not   unBuccLnslully,    puts   V '"-    '"'"    i-'""— «, 

rises  in  nocial   rank  and   p  "^ 

up  happily  round  him  an  ul!  ,  ^    ■< 

for  him.ii^lf  a  circle  of  tho  warmest  friends,  and 
thus  carries  on,  for  twenty  years,  when  a  provi- 
dential calamity  visits  him  and  the  poor  wife 
almost  together,  and  removes  them  both. 

In  tho  be);innin|;  of  18JI,  Mrs.  Ulunchard,  his 
affectionate  wife  and  the  excellent  mother  of  his 
children,  wa-t  attacked  with  paraly«i.'<,  which   im- 
paired her  mind  and  lerniiiiaicd  fatally  at  tho  end 
of  tlio  year.      Her  husband   was  constantly  with 
her,  occupied  by  her  «ide,  whilst  walcbiiif;  her  dis- 
tressiii);  malady,  in  bis  daily  task  of  literary  busi- 
ness.     Her  illness   had   the  severest   effect    upon 
him.     He,  loo,  was  attacked  with  partial  paralysis 
and   conu'estion    of  tho  brain,   durinR  which   first 
seizure  lil-s  wife  died.     Tho  rest  of  the  story  was    _^._^^^__^  , 
told  in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  IwRinning  of  last  1  J,"„'(,'|","fan^'iJy  has  1 
year      Rallying  partially  from  his  fever  at  times,    ^^^  ,o„n«,-,,y  th< 
a  sudden  catastrophe  overwhelmed   nim.     t)n  tlie  _       ^ 

niKhtofthe  lllh  February,  in  a  gnst  of  delirium, 
havini;  his  little  boy  in  bed  by  his  side,  and  having 
said  tho  Lord's  Prayer  but  a  short  time  before,  ho 
sprang  out  of  bed  in  tho  absence  of  his  numc 
(whom  he  had  bcsouchl  not  to  leave  him)  and 
made  away  willi  biinself  with  a  razor.  Ho  was  no 
more  f<.\\\iy  in  bis  death  than  a  man  who  is  mur- 
dered by  a  madman,  or  who  dies  of  the  rupture  of 
a  blood-vessel.  In  this  last  prayer  he  asked  to  be 
forRivcn,  as  he  in  his  whole  heart  forgave  others  ; 
and  not  to  bo  led  into  that  irresistible  temptation 
under  which  it  pleased  Heaven  that  tho  poor  wan- 
dering spirit  should  succumb. 

-At  the  very  moment  of  his  death  his  friends 
wore  making  the  kindest  and  most  generous  exer- 
tions in  his  behalf.  Such  a  noble,  loving,  and 
generous  creature,  is  never  without  such.  The 
world,  it  is  pleasant  to  think,  is  always  a  irood  and 
gentle  world  lo  the  gentle  and  good,  and  reflects 
the  benev(ih>nce  with  which  they  regard  it.  This 
memoir  contains  an  alVeciing  letter  from  tho  poor 
fellow  himself,  which  indicates  Sir  Kdward  uul- 
wer's  admirable  and  delicate  genero.sity  towards 
him.  "  I  blc.-is  and  thank  you  always,"  writes  the 
kindly  and  alTectionato  soul,  to  another  excellent 
friend,  Mr.  Forster.  There  were  other  I'riends, 
such  as  Mr.  Fonhlanque,  Mr.  Ainsworlh,  with 
whom  ho  was  connected  in  literary  labor,  who 
were  not  less  eager  to  serve  and  befriend  him. 

As  soon  as  be  was  dead,  a  number  of  other  per- 
sons eaiue  forward  to  provide  means  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  orphan  family.  Messrs.  Chapman 
and  Hall  took  one  son  into  their  publishing-house, 
another  was  provided  in  a  merchant's  house  in  the 

Lcity,  the  other  is  of  an  age  and  has  the  talents  to 
follow  and  succeed  in  his  father's  profession.  Mr. 
Colburn  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  gave  up  their  copy- 
rights of  his  I'^ssays,  which  are  now  printed  in 
three  handsome  volumes,  for  tho  benefit  of  his 
children. 
The  following  is  Sir  Edward  Bulwer's  just  esti- 
mate of  tho  writer  : — 


-.11, 

"na 
Men 
.  dip 

into  tho  voluini',  and  wluft  one  at  laiidoui.  Hero 
is  one  which  nlales  to  that  class,  which  ia  ranked 
simichow  as  Last  in  the  literary  profcsaion,  and  ia 
known  under  the  famous  name  o(— 


M,ii«M  by 

Mcn,  may 

Id, I 


1 

I 


"TII«  PB«»T-A-Lm«li 
"The  penny-a-liner,  like  Pnpr, 
his  style.  His  fine  Koman  In;  I  '■ 
bt!  sworn  to  by  the  most  cur 
though  in  this  one  respect  oi 
Pope,  ho  bears  not  in  any  ollv  : 
to  author  dead  or  living.  He  has  no  brother,  and 
is  like  no  brother,  in  literature.  Such  as  he  was, 
he  is.  He  disdains  lo  accommodate  his  manner  to 
the  ever-aluring  t.asle  of  the  limes.  He  refuse* 
to  bow  down  to  the  popular  idol,  innovation.  Ho 
has  a  style,  ami  he  slicks  to  it.  He  scorns  to 
depart  from  it,  to  gratify  ihe  thirst  for  novelty. 
He  even  thinks  that  it  im]irovca  with  us<',  and  that 
his  pet  phrases  acquire  a  finer  point  and  additional 
emphasis  upon  every  fresh  application.     Thus,  in 

relaling    the    la.st   f--' '•'•■    occurrence,   how    » 

d  into  constornation 
■  of  \aAy  Pnidcntia  a 
month  afler  marriage,  be  informs  you,  as  though 
tho  phrase  itself  carried  conviction  to  the  heart, 
that  tho  '  feelings  of  the  injured  hu-'band  may  be 
more  easily  conceived  than  descriln-d.'  If  ho 
requires  that  phrase  twice  in  the  same  narratire, 
ho  consents  to  vary  it  by  saving,  that  '  they 
may  be   imagined,   hut  cannot   bi     '  '  '     In 

reporting  an  incident  illustrative  nt  Nrta 

of  taking  prus.sic  acid,  he  .stairs  in  a  ini  ■  vital 
spark  is  extinct,'  and  that  not  the  smallest  hopea 
are  entertained  of  the  unfortunn'.'  ■'.Mil. man's 
recovery.     A  lady's  hag  is  barbari'  trom 

her  arm  by  '  a  mon.sler  in  the  hm  A 

thunder-storm  is  described  as  having  '  visited'  tho 
metnipolis,  and  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant furnishes  no  parallel  lo  the  ravages  of  the 
'electric  fluid.'  A  new  actress  'surpasses  tho 
most  s.anguine  expect.alions'  of  the  public,  and 
Wthibits  talents  '  that  have  seldom  been  e<jualled, 
Never  excelled.'  A  new  book  is  not  simplv  pub- 
lished, it  'emanates  from  the  press,'  On  tho 
demise  of  a  person  of  eminence,  it  is  ciMifuli-ntly 
averred  that  he  had  a  hand  '  open  as  day  to  melt- 
ing charity,'  and  that,  '  •  ■'  ■■  '■""  '■"•  '"  "  "  »" 
ne'er  shall  look  upon  h>  ' 

not  immediately  conneci. 
poles   asunder ; '    although   they  arc   > 
brought   together  and    reconciled    in   1 1 
mind   by  the   convenience   of  the    phrasr   •  -.la   it 
were,'  which  is  an  especial  favorite,  and  rimstantW 
in  request.     He  is  a  great  admirer 
title,  for  palpable  rr,a.<<ons :    aa  v! 
that '  Yestenlay  the  Ki   '     " 
Russell,  M.  P.',  his  M 
for  the  Home  l>ij    -•■ 
is  wonderfully  e\ 

stones,  and    in   ihi      

panes  of  glass  which  they 
scent.     He  is  acquainted  w 

ferenee  of  every  coosobcrrj'  that  eiiuilaies  the  pleni- 
tude of  a  pumpkin  :  and  can  at  all  times  delect  a 
phenomenon  in  every  private  family,  by  simply 
reckoning  up  tho  united  agos  of  its  various  mem- 


.. ,.    i;.: 

it  of  hail- 

iimbcr  of 

their  de- 

■t  circum- 
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here.  But  in  the  discharjre  of  these  useful  iluties, 
for  the  edifiration  and  atmisoim'nt  n(  the  public,  he 
emplors,  in  iho  prnrral  rou-  's,  but  one 

•el  of  pliras)"*.     lln  liri'  can  '  more  pic- 

turesque l>v  iii"si(;ii:itirii:  it  tin  ■  .,.\  '      Ullt,' 

the  devouriiii;  rlniicni  raprs  in  lli'  >«  to 

the  end  <>(  the  obapicr.  Onro  a  hii  ..,....,,  .i  bit; 
a  Rood  tbinu  remains  pood  forever ;  a  happy  epi- 
thet is  I'chritcius  to  the  last.  The  only  variation 
of  style  tbat  he  can  be  pn!vailed  upon  to  attempt, 
he  introdurcs  in  his  quotations.  To  these  bo  often 
j!\  ~  :iri  entirely  new  as|>ect,  and  occasionally,  by 
iiiiii.  Ml,  he  improves  upon  the  oripinals.  Ufthis, 
the  following  may  stand  as  a  specimen  : — 

'  'T  is  not  in  mortals  to  deserve  success ; 
But  wo  Ml  do  more,  Sempronius,  we  'II  command 
it."' 

The  cooil-natured  satirist  seldom  hits  harder 
than  this,  and  makes  fun  so  pencrously.  that  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  be  laupbed  at  by  him.  How  amus- 
ingly the  secret  of  the  penny-a-liner's  crafl  is  un- 
Teiled  here !  Well,  he,  too,  is  a  member  of  the 
great  rising  fraternity  of  the  press,  which,  weak 
and  despised  yesterd.iv,  is  powerful  and  in  repute 
to-day,  and  grows  daily  in  strength  and  good 
opinion. 

Out  of  Blanchard's  life  (except  from  the  melan- 
choly end,  which  is  quite  apart  from  it)  there  is 
surely  no  ground  for  drawing  charges  against  the 
public  of  neglecting  literature.  His  career,  un- 
timely concluded,  is  in  the  main  a  successful  one. 
In  truth,  I  don't  see  how  the  aid  or  interposition  of 
government  could  in  any  way  have  greatly  bene- 
fited him,  or  how  it  was  even  called  upon  to  do  so. 
It  does  not  follow  that  a  man  would  produce  a 
great  work  even  if  he  hatl  leisure.  Squire  Shak- 
■peare  of  Stratford,  with  bis  lands  and  rents,  and 
his  arms  over  bis  porch,  was  not  the  working 
Sbakspearc :  and  indolence  (or  contemplation,  if 
you  like)  is  no  unusual  quality  in  the  literary  man. 
Of  all  the  s'inires  wbo  have  bad  acres  and  rents, 
all  the  huMiTs  of  lucky,  easy,  government  places, 
how  many  have  written  tiooks,  and  of  what  worlh 
are  they  ?  There  are  some  persons  whom  govern- 
ment, having  a  want  of,  employs  and  pays — barris- 
ters, dipliimatisls,  soldiers,  and  the  like;  but  it 
does  n't  want  poetry,  and  can  do  without  tragedies. 
Let  men  of  letters  stand  for  themselves.  Kvery 
day  enlarges  their  market,  and  mnltiplics  theK' 
clients.  The  most  skilful  and  successful  amonir 
the  cultivators  of  lipht  lilcralure  have  such  a  hold 
upon  the  public  feelinps.  and  awaken  such  a  sym- 
pathy, as  men  of  the  class  never  enjoyed  until 
now :  men  of  science  and  learning,  wbo  aim  at 
other  diMinction,  gel  it;  and,  in  spite  of  Doctor 
Cams'  disgust,  1  believe  there  was  never  a  time 
whi'n  so  much  of  the  praclieally  useful  was  written 
and  read,  and  every  branch  of  book-miking  pur- 
sued, with  an  interest  so  eager. 

Hut  I  must  conclude.  My  letter  has  swelled 
beyond  the  proper  size  of  letters,  and  you  are  crav- 
ing for  news :  have  you  not  to-day's  Times'  battle 
of  Feroiesbah !    Faretvell. 

Fnm  i)w  BoMoa  Courhr. 

THE  bi;bblf.-chask. 

BT  «.  G.  GOODRICH. 
"  Whftt  phantmnt  wr  tr>,  what  phanlomt  w«  pumie.'* 
T  WAS  mom,  and  wending  on  its  way, 

Beside  my  path  a  stre.'im  was  playing — 
And  down  its  banks,  in  bnmor  gay, 
A  UMUghtlcas,  hoiden  boy  was  straying. 


Light  as  the  brccic  they  onwanl  flew — 
That  J<iynus  youth  and  laughing  tide- 

And  seemed  each  other's  course  to  w 
For  long  they  bounded  side  by  side. 

And  now  the  dimpling  water  stayed, 
And  glassed  its  ripples  in  a  nook  ; 

And  on  its  breast  n  bubble  played. 
Which  won  the  boy  "s  admiring  look. 

He  lx!nt  him  o'er  the  river's  brim, 
And  on  the  radiant  vision  gazed, 

For  lovelier  slill  it  seemed  to  bim. 
That  in  its  breast  his  image  bla2ed. 

With  beating  heart  and  trembling  finger, 
He  stooped  the  wondrous  gem  to  clasp ; 

But  spell-lmund,  seemed  a  while  to  linger, 
?!re  yet  he  made  th"  adventurous  grasp. 

And  still  a  while  the  glittering  toy, 
Coquettish  seemed  to  shun  the  snare ; 

Anil  then,  more  eajjer  grew  the  boy. 
And  followed  with  impetuous  air. 

Round  and  around,  with  heedful  eyes, 
He  chased  it  o'er  the  wavy  river — 

He  marked  his  time  and  seized  his  prize- 
But  in  bis  h.ind  it  burst  forever ! 

Upon  the  river's  marge  he  sate — 

The  tears  adown  bis  ytuing  cheek  gushing— 
And  long — his  heart  disconsolate — 

He  heeded  not  the  river's  rushing. 

But  tears  will  cease — and  now  the  boy 
Once  more  looked  forth  uiMin  the  stream : 

'T  was  inoniing  still — and  lo  !  a  toy. 
Bright  as  the  lost  one,  in  the  beam ! 

He  rose — pursued — the  bubble  caught ; 

It  burst — he  sighed — then  others  chased  ; 
And  as  I  parted,  still  he  sought 

New  bubbles  in  their  downward  haste. 

My  onward  path  I  slill  pursued, 

Till  the  high  noon-tide  sun  was  o'er  me  ; 

And  now — though  changed  in  form  and  mood- 
Tbat  youth  and  river  seemed  before  me. 

The  deepened  stream  more  proudly  swept — 
Though  chafed  by  many  a  vessel's  prow — 

The  youth  in  manhood's  vigor  slept. 
But  care  was  chiselled  on  his  brow. 

Still  on  the  stream  he  kept  his  eye. 

And  wooed  the  bubbles  lo  ibe  shore — 
And  snatched  them,  as  tbey  circled  by, 

Though  bursting  as  they  burst  before. 

Once  more  we  parted — yet  again 

We  met — though  now  'I  was  evening  dim  : 
Onward  the  waters  rushed  amain. 

And  vanished  o'er  a  cataract's  brim. 

Though  fierce  and  wild  the  raginp  surge, 
'i'he  bubble-chaser  slill  was  there  ; 

And  lionding  o'er  the  cataract's  verge, 
(.'lulched  at  the  gaudy  things  of  air. 

With  stafTin  hand  and  lutlcring  knee, 
r()on  the  shppery  brink  be  stood — 

And  watched,  v\ilb  doting  ecslacy, 

Karb  wreath  of  foam  tbat  rude  the  flood  I 

"  One  bubble  mom  !"  I  heard  him  call — 
And  saw  his  eager  finpers  play — 

lie  snatched — and  down  the  roaring  fall, 
With  the  lost  bubble,  passed  away ! 
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From  FraMt'i  Ma(uina. 
LE  JEU  DE  NOEL. 
FROM  THK  NOTES  Or  AN  OLH  TltAVII.I.KIt . 

Mv  first  trip  to  Paris  wua  mude  in — I  havi"  fur- 
Itotten  iliu  year,  bul  it  was  one  in  the  rpif^n  ofCat- 
alani,  who  swayed  no  long  and  uril  thr  ^cpptrr  of 
the  nlapc,  it  wii«  tlio  wcond  Boaaoii  of  licr  iflory 
and  the  first  night  of  •'  I,a  T' 
Antciine;"  and  I  made  my  way 
whojtff  pri'ssuro  is  still  in  my  n-i  "n.  ■  ihmi  in  in. 
overlhriiiii;i'd  pit  of  iho  Italim  Opera.  Thrrt'was 
no  olIiiT  sprii  ill  ih;it  vast  and  splendid  cdificp  « liore 
oven  »l:iii>liii|;  roAin  might  Imi  found  ;  fur  I  had 
roinc  lati',  and  the  house  had  been  fillinp  for  the 
last  three  hours.  There  1  stood,  surrounded  hy 
h.ilf  Pnri">,  in  nn  atmosphere  of  at  least  ViO"  Fahr., 
with  III  to  breathe,  and  sundry  Knglish 

suspi.  :})!  my  mind  at  times  touehing  the 

safety  iiliuv  [nifkets  and  their  contents  ;  but  all  the 
crosses  and  trials  of  the  hour  were  lost  and  forgot- 
ten as  the  eurttin  rose  in  the  rich  music  and  gor- 
(renus  scenery  of  that  queen  of  operas.  Now  pre- 
scnling  the  arid  expansion  of  an  Egyptian  desert 
— its  sands,  its  ruins,  and  il.s  pyramids,  clothed 
with  the  burning  glory  of  a  southern  siiiittet ;  and 
then  Iho  luxuriant  garden  of  an  Oriental  palace, 
rich  in  fountains  and  in  flowers,  at  one  moment 
showing  in  ihu  depth  of  their  regal  darkness  the 
court  and  councils  of  the  for-ever- fallen  ;  and  the 
next,  with  harmonies  not  all  unworthy  of  their 
harps,  displaying  the  angel  choirs  that  walk  on 
rosy  heights  beside  the  fount  of  day  ;  and  then  the 
dweller  of  the  trackless  sands  himself,  the  deeply 
tried  and  the  .strong  of  purpose,  what  shapes  of 
beauty,  ami  what  forms  of  fear  rose  around  his 
world-torirollen  sulitiule,  and  what  voices  filled  the 
waste,  till,  above  all,  like  a  crowning  glory,  swept 
the  still  unrivalled  tones  of  Catalaui,  singing  the 
final  triumph  of  faith  and  virtue. 

"  C'cst  magnifique,  monsieur!"  said  an  elderly, 
but  very  intelligent-looking  Frenchman  at  my  side, 
as  the  last  burst  of  cntliusiasiic  applause  gradually 
died  away.  The  speaker  was  a  person  who,  by 
his  dress  and  appearance,  should  have  been  a  fre- 
quenter of  the  front  boxes  ;  but  a  crowded  theatre 
levels  all  distinctions  for  the  time  in  France  ;  and 
he  had  given  an  example  of  his  country's  hospital- 
;ity  by  exerting  himself  to  make  room  for  me.  In 
.the  course  of  the  evening's  performance  we  had 
■interchanged  remarks  and  snuff-boxes  :  and  .at  this 
itage  of  the  proceedings  our  acquaintance  had  .ad- 
vanced quite  .as  far  as  tliat  of  two  Knglish  families 
on  the  return  of  the  second  visit. 

"  It  is  indeed  magnificent,"  said  I,  in  answer  to 
his  last  observation,  which  was  maile  with  all  the 
power  and  spirit  of  his  theatre-loving  people. 
"  Are  all  your  Parisian  operas  so  splendid  •'' 

"  .\h,  not  all,"  said  my  new  friend,  with  a  look 
far  exceeding  in  its  gratification  that  with  which 
the  first  waiter  at  Mivari's  contempl.iles  a  golden 
Joucfvr,  [and,  readers,  I  have  seen  no  deeper  de- 
light ;]  but  he  added,  with  patriot  pride  or  vanity, 
"  Monsieur  knows  we  have  always  the  best  things 
in  Paris."  I,  of  course,  assented,  and  ho  went 
on  in  a  graver  tone. 

"  What  a  sombre  thing  it  is,  after  all  the  late 
brilliancy,  to  seo  the  curtain  fall!  It  is  strange, 
monsieur,  bdbl  never  witness  that  circumstance 
without  recinfing  to  a  singular  story  well  known 
in  my  youth,  and  to  which  I  was  acturtlly  an  eye- 
witness some  years  before  the  revolution."  This 
preface  roused  my  curiosity,  for  the  love  of  strange 
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I  Stories  had  followed  me  from  childliiMMl,  and,  m , 

'I'l  !'•■  '-^i-etcd,  I  wasearn''«i  m  r.-.n..  .im.  injr 

the  l«le.      "  Till  ng 

i    he,  "  and  as  u  ml 

easily  for  it  least  half  an  hour,  tak'  dc 

me,  fur,  thank  mir  stars,  then-  arc  ■•'  lad 

now,  and  you  ii  i»." 

Down  I  sal  .  .     two  or  three 

Hons  who  bail   liiii;i  i<  il  liki;  ourselves  to  avoid 
general  rush,  came  and  did  likewise,  and  the 
I  renchmaii  pr  '    ' 

"  I  was  Ju  '  d  it  WHS  Christmas  lime 

in  the   year  IT'  .  , .iid,  i!--    •  ■   ••  ■    ^'.-Miis 

lie  Marigny,  had   invited  me  i  ino 

with  him  at  Versailles,  and  I  »  :i  to 

exchange  tbediscipline  of  the  .1  ;■•  fur  the 

court  fe.«tiviiies,  which  were  :i:  mi  pecu- 

liarly attractive.  Never,  indeed,  had  the  gay 
f'hristmas  time  been  more  joyously  celebrated  in 
that  courtly  city  ;  nobles  poured  from  the  province*, 
and  strangers  from  the  frontier.  Halls,  theatres, 
and  concerts,  of  the  most  brilliant  d'  uc- 

cceded  each  other  more  rapidly  than  in- 

ber  :  and  all  was  glorious  to  me,  fur  u  ^.i.-.  aimust 
my  first  taste  of  life  ;  but  Christmas-day  at  last  ar- 
rived, and  its  evening  was  devoted  to  a  magnifi- 
cent masquerade,  given  at  the  palace  on  a  scale  of 
extraordinary  liberality ;  all  comers,  in  fact,  were 
welcome,  and  as  thero  was  little  scrutiny  and  much 
disguise,  the  company  were  extremely  numerous. 
.My  friend  and  I,  of  course,  were  there;  but  wo 
h.ad  agreed  on  disguising  ourselves  from  each  other, 
in  order  to  test  our  respective  powers  of  recogni- 
tion. I  had  arrived  late  in  the  garb  of  a  brother  of 
St.  Francis,  and  for  some  tin;  '    '       i  in 

vain  the  apartments  of  that  ap;  tde 

palace;  but  amongst  all  their  iimu'i  j^mi.jn  of 
well  and  ill-disguised  figures  1  could  not  discover 
the  marquis. 

"  Hours  had  elaj)scd,  and  I  had  grown  weary  in 
the  fruitless  search,  when  in  one  of  the  moat 
crowded  saloons,  I  was  suddenly  accosted  by  a 
Benedictine  nun  in  the  usual  masquerade  style, 
'  Holy  brother,  what  is  your  opinion  of  these  pro- 
fane and  worldly  amusements  V 

"  I  was  about  to  reply,  when  she  added  in  a 
whisper,  '  Turn  to  the  apartment  called  the  Hose 
Cabinet  on  the  right,  where  you  will  find  ihe  .Mar- 
quis dc  Marigiiy,  nnd  tell  him  that  the  play  in  the 
■A  de  Savonier  is  alMiut  to  commence.' 
'"*'  Hefore  I  had  time  to  inquire  the  meaning  of 
her  message,  the  nun  was  lost  to  mv  >i  lit  :Mii,ing 
the  evermoving  multitude ;  but  I  si;!  ii.at 

the  voice,  though  unknown  to  me,  1,  nn- 

fcminino  sound,  and  who  that  nun  was  I  have 
never  since  been  able  to  discover.  However,  I 
soon  found  the  Hose  Cabinet,  a  smaP  'lul 

apartment  of  Marie  Antoinette's  own  ind 

so  called   because  its  ceil;  ;lh 

a  rich   painting  of  ihe   1  s, 

whilst  the  floor  and  ••    "  ir- 

pct  and  tapestry  tin  '  in 

every  possible  v   .  .  the 

African  to  the 

"  Within  ii  1  'up 

who  seemed  to  have,  rrlircd  lor  s<n-iai  convenaiion  ; 
but  various  as  their  disguises  were.  I  knew  them 
all :  for  in  the  ease  of  the  moment  they  had  taken 
off  their  masiiues.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  wa» 
there  like  a  ki  'ar,  clad  in  armor;    and 

Madame  dc  It.  .bi,  with  her  usual  con»- 

plaisance  to  lii:>  i..:-..  .  u.tbited  as  a  dame  of  the 
twelfth  century ;   beside  the  lady  stood  her  pupil. 
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the  duke's  rlili'st  son,  3b  Cupid,  with  win);  and 
dart ;  aiiJ  M:>ilaint'  Khzalioih,  in  ihr  humility  u( 
her  own  taste,  wore  the  Rarb  <«f  the  Sisters  of 
("harity  ;  whilst  a  Turkish  sultana,  who  siill  wore 
her  nia«(ui>,  sat  conversini;  with  an  anriunt  Ro- 
man niizMi,  hut  wfill  1  knew  that  his  tones  were 
llii-ai?  i)f  Do  MariRny." 

"  My  fnciiil  »:is  live  years  older  than  myself; 
hut  tlicrc  were  tew,  oven  at  Versailles,  like  him, 
Ktairly,  and  tall,  and  handsome  ;  he  was,  in  air 
anil  |>i'rsun,  and  in  mind  bravo  as  a  hero,  and  wise 
as  a  |>hilus()|>her  ;  besides,  he  was  a  true  lover  of 
liberty  and  a  believer  in  her  cominf;,  then  so  ar- 
dently expected  by  the  best  and  wiso.st  of  our  land  ; 
for  the  af;e  was  full  of  promise,  and  De  Maripny 
was  faithful  in  his  (feneralion,  for  he  would  have 
willinjrly  laid  down  rank,  and  fortune,  and  honors, 
to  pave  a  highway  for  her  chariot.  He  had  no  re- 
lations hut  an  old  and  widowed  aunt,  by  whom  he 
had  been  brought  up  ;  yet  all  classes  loved  the 
marquis,  for  he  was  pood,  and  far  above  the  silly 
prejudices  and  paltry  pride  which  characterized  t(i<i 
many  uf  (uir  old  nnhlessc.  His  fortune  was  ample, 
and  his  family  mijjlit  rank  with  the  best  in  France  ; 
but  it  is  pone  from  among  us  now,  for  the  marquis 
was  the  last,  and  he  never  married,  it  was  said,  for 
the  sake  of  one  whom  he  miplit  not  think  to  wed, 
the  Princess  Matilda  of  England,  whom  he  had 
seen  at  her  father's  court  just  before  she  sailed  to 
share  the  crown  of  Denmark,  perhaps  not  dream- 
ing then  of  the  grave  so  soon  to  close  over  her 
youth,  and  the  blot  that  fell  so  darkly  on  her  royal 
name ;  it  might  have  been  but  a  whis]ter  of  the 
court  gossips,  for  the  maniuis  never  mentioned  it 
to  me,  though  I  had  his  confidence  in  nil  other 
matters,  and  we  were  friends  from  childhood,  but 
many  a  true  tale  is  untold. 

"  I  took  the  opportunity  of  a  pause  in  their  con- 
versation to  approach  De  Marigny,  and  give  him 
the  nun's  message  :  he  recognized  me  immediately, 
and  rose  with  a  most  respectful  adieu  to  the 
masqued  sultana,  and  a  sii^n  for  me  to  follow  him, 
and  was  turning  to  the  door  when  the  duke  sud- 
"id  him  with,  '  Whither  so  fast,  most 
in  !  we  little  imagined  that  the  descen- 
liains  III  .I'^neaswcre  so  far  subject  to  the  cord  and 
cowl  of  St.  Francis  as  to  leave  even  a  sultana's 
convcrsi^  at  the  bidding  of  a  monk.' 

"  '  Valiant  templar,'  said  De  Marigny,  who 
bcgalhant  at  lim.  -    i-  lie  was  frank  in  speech,' 
rose  of  rov  1  full  moon  of  beauty  shi 

be  but  poo  lined  with  far  more  brilliant 

company  than  mine  ;  but,  to  drop  masquer.iding,' 
he  added,  '  as  your  highness  has  dropped  your 
mas<|ue,  my  monastic  friend  and  I  are  going  to  a 
petty  theatre  eslabli«hed  in  the  Rue  do  Savonicr, 
which,  if  a-'  '  vsteries  enough  to 

fill  much  "  iiy.' 

"  '  What  IS  r  I ''  said 

the  sultana,  in  a  .  v  tones 

I  still  remember,  .mi 

"  Why,ma(lamc,'  -  •  same 

ri«rw fHiil  manner wil  i>.s,'d 

•.!•,  '  it  is  n  :  ' 

'crty  of  a  1  .         i  '' 

i.whoconi'  a  year, and 

1:  u  at  the  C'li  ■  ever  since 

tlu:  liirlli  of  the  Dauphin,  puiieluallv  taking  hi.i  de- 

partun^  on  the  Jour  dn  rAn**".      II  is  ailded,  that 


jiiiriaine   uii'alri',  i  ''i  luiisiifii 

rncr  of  the  Rue  de  Savonicr ; 


>QUlld 

shinnd 


he  is  manager  and  proprietor  himself;  but  who  his 
actors  are  is  yet  a  my.stery,  for  none  are  ever  seen, 
nor  indeed  does  the  stage  present  any  scenery 
whatever :  the  licnefit  of  the  audience,  it  seems, 
lies  all  in  hearing.  The  theatre  can  accommodate 
comparatively  few ;  yet  I  am  told  it  is  always 
crowded  by  the  lowest  of  the  ])Cople,  who  pour  from 
Paris  for  the  sole  puriinsc  of  attending  it ;  anil  they 
say,'  continued  the  marquis,  '  that  none  who  ever 
witness  will  forget  the  performance.' 

"  '  We  'II  go,  De  Marigny — by  heavens  '.  we  *ll 
go.  What  say  you,  sister  of  the  sunV  said  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  addressing  the  sultana,  who  shook 
her  head,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  to  hesitate: 
then,  rising,  whispered  something  to  the  duke, 
which  of  course  we  could  not  hear,  hut  his  high- 
ness' reply  was  in  a  louder  key. 

"  '  .^^h,  nothing  easier,  we  go  in  our  masques, 
of  course  ;  De  Marigny  will  provide  us  in  hackney- 
coaches;  won't  yon,  marquist' 

"  My  friend  nodded  assent,  though  I  thought 
him,  but  why  I  could  no!  i'ii.>;«  li.ss  anxious  to 
oblige  than  usual;  for  !'  was  always  a 

willing  assistant  in  every  i  friends,  which 

we,  of  course,  considered  the  visit  to  Le  Jeu  de 
Noel,  as  it  was  called.  However,  all  was  arranged 
in  a  few  minutes,  for  even  the  ladies  seemed  eager 
to  go,  and  a  couple  of  hackney-coaches  being  pro- 
vided by  De  Marigny,  we  all  slipped  out  by  a  small 
postern  which  opened  from  the  palace-garden,  and 
with  masks  firmly  fastened,  and  high  glee  at  the 
adventure,  away  we  drove  to  the  Uue  de  Savonier. 
"  The  street  was  an  obscure  one,  and  but  dimly 
lighted  hy  a  single  lamp,  which  burned  before  its 
crucifix,  for  gas  had  not  yet  enlightened  the  cities 
of  Europe.  The  night  was  keen  with  intense  frost, 
but  bright  with  a  thousand  stars  ;  and  we  found 
the  neighborhood  thronged  with  hundreds,  though, 
as  De  Marigny  observed,  apparently  belonging  to 
what  we  then  called  the  rannillr,  hurrying  like  our- 
selves to  that  attractive  theatre.  It  was  a  portable 
wooden  fabric,  like  tho.se  with  which  itinerant 
players  are  accustomed  to  perambulate  the  provin- 
ces, which,  when  fairly  set  up,  form  pretty  sub- 
stantial edifices,  and  can  be  removed  at  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  notice.  We  had  some  dilficulty  in 
finding  room,  for  the  house  was  densely  crowded, 
but  that  might  he  accounted  for  by  the  terms  of 
admission  being  three  sous  for  the  boxes,  two  for 
the  pit,  and  one  for  the  gallery  ;  for  the  arrange- 
ments were  perfect,  though  on  a  small  scale,  but  it 
had  only  one  entrance,  at  %vhicli  stood  the  Italian 
himsadf,  in  his  double  capacity  of  manager  and 
door-keeper.  He  w.as  a  small  active-looking  man, 
dros,sed  in  an  ultra-fashionahlc  stylo,  with  long 
queue  and  (lash  jewellery,  aiid  a  countenance  that 
would  have  been  strikingly  handsome  hut  for  an 
expression  of  mingled  cralt  and  keen  iienetration 
which  blended  with  the  never-varying  amilo  of 
welcome  bestowed  on  all  comers. 

"  It  is  strange,"  continued  thu  narrator,  "  that 

though  many  chcipiered  years  have  passed  since 

that   period,  with   all  their  troubled  and    stirring 

scenes,  the  smallest  circumstance  connected  with 

'  that  night's  adventure,  then  deemed  so  trifling,  ro- 

1  mains  indelibly  written  in  my  memory  ;  and  I  still 

I  rwolloct,  though  it  might  have  been  the  work  of 

■  imagination,  the  look  of  malicious  recoL'iiilion  with 

'  which  he  marshalled  us  to  the  hnsM  ;  hut  whether 

iTjinary  or  not,  it  had  :'  '      r''     •  I' our 

ly  ;  for,  in  spite  of  i!  er- 

i-i-ivi)  they  felt  strangely  i: -.  ..u. .  n.  .i,  .  ■,"     ally 

I  the  sultana,  and  oven  the  duko — though  lie  tried  to 
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wsump  Ills  usual  carolpss  air,  and  onjny  tho  goH' 

I'rnl  Rurpris"  wliii^h  tnir  !i(in.:ir:inc xcilftd-^-pvi 

deiitly  wiiliril  liiiii-M  irs;\fi'  palaco  ;  h 

the  lialnii  rl.m  il  wuti  llir  ..-iil,  thai  tlr 

houBRCoulil  acnoininoilntc  nii  inoru,  and  at  thcsuinu 


I  our  company,  to  li'  '-ad 

iihilrr  the  l>road  ih  ;•  of 

n  ;  and  it  was  our  iiriaiuiiKniii  Ix'iiit   that 

words,  and  the  vnico  whifti   nrtd   them, 

I  were  ihe  aame  ;  but  oven  at  thi-  nii^M  iVi-ct 


M  iicd 

from  his  wat  with  a  i;r»t«ro  of  wild   luv,  as  if  all 
his  visions  of  iho  virtorious  march  of  lib<.'rty  had 

'     '    ■   '       ,  •'    ■  .    |^j„,. 

itiat 


time  gavu  iho  siiiniil  for  tho  play  to  roinmoncc,  by    on  our  party  wa«  electric.     I)c 
ringini;  a  .Hm;ill  bi-ll  whicli  ho  hi-ld  in  his  hand. 

*'  The  dark  curliin  which  hid  thn  HUiftc  still  re- 
mained uiilil'ti'd,  and  iiiili'i'<l 
but  from  behind  it  came  :i 
march  of  a  mining  city.  lb^Ml^  in.i.>  un 
traiiipliin:  frrt,  and  wild  shouts,  won!  I 

hate,  and  viMi;fi'ance,  sent  up  by  '••"' 
till  they  jnnv  into  a  tumult  so  tp 
thiiujjlil  all   France  might  hear 
clash  of  weapons,  the  uproar  of  a  conflict,  and  llie 
thunder  of  cannon  ;  but,  above  all,  we  could  hear 
tho   cry,   '  Vive  la    Libcrte  !' — '  Down   with    the 
n;uitilln  I'     I  heard  it,  messieurs,  as  plain  as  I  hear 
mv  own  voice  now  ,  not  a  feehlo  theatrical  imita- 
tion, but  near  and  strong,  as  if  convoyed  to  our  ears 
ill  all  ils  t.      '  '  ':1V,  the  noise  of  some  old  em- 

battled  fc  I'd  by  a  fierce  and   fearlr!»8 

multitude.      1  n.    .  .iiiion  ceased  in  a  fi:w  minutes, 


the  Italian,  w 

■iimlh.r     lir.U      ,    .    L 

1. 

ii>'  spake  there  came  from  the  shrouded 
.■itagc  a  iiiingled  murmur  of  many  voices,  like  tho 
sound  of  simie  far-off  tumult  that  swelled  as  it  came 
nearer  ;  at  times  it  sunk  away,  and  then  we  heard 
strong  and  earnest  voices  thai  seemeil  to  reason 
deeply  ;  but,  again,  it  grow  into  a  ■  "  '    I  of 

contusion.     Some  nf  the  voices  v.  r  in 

their  tones,  but  others  were  slrangi-.  Mr.iii;;i  r  far 
were  the  things  thev  ultereil.  Thi:re  were  words 
of  bitter  and  boun({|c.<«  scorn  of  all  that  mankind 


and  ihon  cheer  after  cheer  made  the  very  walls    regarded,  in    throne,  in   hearth,  and  in  altar,  of 


round  us  treintilc,  and  we  felt  it  was  the  joy  of  a 
people  in  their  victory  ;  but  amongst  thi!  tlioiisand 
cries,  some  for  retribution  of  past  wrong,  and  others 
of  wild  congratulation,  as  if  to  men  set  free,  we 
could  catch  tho  words,  '  Here  arc  the  bones  from 
the  lower  dungeons  !' — '  Death  to  the  tools  of 
tyranny  I' — '  Destruction  to  the  accursed  hold  !' — 
•Level  it,  brothers! — Level  it  to  ibo  ground!" 
There  was  a  rushing  forth  and  a  sound  of  combined 
labor,  like  what  thousands  of  masons  and  miners 
might  m;ike  if  working  togi^iher  with  all  their  in- 
struments, \Vc  heard  the  removal  of  heavy  stones, 
the  falling  of  walls,  and  the  toppling  down  of  tur- 
rets, and  another  prolonged  and  piercing  shout 
which  saiil  that  the  work  was  done,  and  the  Uas- 
tille  demolished  forever.  The  curtain  moved,  and 
quivered  from  top  to  bottom  ;  and  the  Italian,  who 
had  hilherlo  stood  in  front,  calmly  surveying  the 


powers  held  sacred  in  the  revert'nce  of  ages,  and 
of  rights  which  generations  had  found  and  left  un- 
questioned. .\nd  there  were  brief  but  half-told 
tales  of  the  deep  strong  heart's  devotion  ;  and 
tiursts  of  unbounded  hope,  whose  promise  time 
could  never  fulfil ;  there  were  pa-ans  of  triumph 
that  had  in  them  the  waving  of  all  the  Delphian 
laurels,  blended  with  sounds  of  frantic  strife  and 
imprecations  of  relentless  furv  ;  and  still,  through 
the  varying  tiimnlt,  growing  more  frequent. 
Through  all  its  changes  there  fell  on  our  ears  a 
dull  heavy  clank,  like  no  sound  of  earth  that  I  had 
ever  heard,  except  the  descending  axe  of  tlio  gtiil- 
lotine. 

"  Hy  degrees  the  noise  decreased,  and  the  sounds 
grew  more  definite,  but  they  were  changed,  and 
now  seemed  to  be  those  of  some  great  and  impor- 
tant trial  held  in  a  city's  crowded  court,  and  before 


I 


efl'ect  of  his  invisible  play  on  the  audience,  with  '  a  supremo  tribunal,  which  that  dingy  curtain  cov- 
his  wonted  smile  and  a  profound  bow,  said, '  Ladies  ercd  from  our  view.  At  first  we  could  catch  but 
and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  first  act.'  faintand  broken  outlinesi!'  '  '    mgh 

There  wa'i  silence  for  some  minutes,  so  deep    the  noi.se  of  the  crowd  «  'la- 

that  we  could  hear  each  other's  respiration;  for }  mor  without,  but  think  !•  .  ■i  iiias- 

every  sense  seemed   merged  into  that  of  the  ear,  io^raders  from  the  pal:i  to  hear  a 

and   never  before  had  1  imagined  the  perceptivcJ^^c  proclaiming,  '  The  i., t  of  I»uis 

power  which  dwelt  in  that  wondrous  organ.  p^^et,    formerly  called    King   of    France.'      Tho 

.■\gain,  there  camo  a  sound  of  hurrying  steps,  I  clamor  slill  continued,  and   nothing  reached  us  but 


confused  sentences  from  the  court,  lost  at  limes 
amid  tho  loud  applause,  or  no  k>s  violent  dlsa|>- 

!  un- 


like the  tread  of  coming  thousands  ;  lint  now  they 

seemed  pouring  into  some  va.st  chamber  or  ball  of 

assembly.    Weeould  distinguish  the  various  sounds  1  proral  of  the  listening  throng,  but 

proiluced  by  the  entrance  of  a  crowd,  the  noise  of    tarily  turned  on  the  sultana,  whu 

opening  doors,  the  tramp  of  feet  on  tho  floor,  and  |  ward  as  if  to  catch  the  tones 

even  the  people  taking  their  seals,  but  the  din  rap-  !  firm  voice,  that  still  went  on 

idly  subsided,  and  then  we  heard  a  voice  distinctly  i  a  long  defence  :   it 

reading  the  order  of  the  day  which  styled  the  as-  |  another  say,  '  Let  '' 

sembly  the  National  C^onvenlion.    There  was  some-        "  There  was  a  lU  .... 

thing  of  fearful  interest  in  feeling,  as  we  all  did,    thoughtful  moment,  fil 

with  the  fiirce  of  actual  truth,  that  only  that  coarse    tude  ;  but,  messieurs,  tl. 

dark  curtain  divided  us  from  a  mighty,  though  in-    1  shall  never  forget,  for,  from 

TJsiblo  as-'ombly,  whose  every  word  and  movement  I  court,  clear  and  audible  came 

were  so  plainly  heard  ;  but  how  composed  or  sum- 1  Duke  of  Orleans    saying,  M'uiitiis,   1   vote   for 

moned.  Ood    knows,   for   we  could    never   learn,  'death.'     Instinctively  I  esst  a  look  on  the  living 

This  feeling  rose  to  an  overpowering  degree,  when  !  man  by  my  side — n.  ..'tu- 

another  voice,  which  1  knew  not  then,  in  clear  and  I  ally  paraKied.     Ti  ing 

very  audible  tones,  delivered  a  decree  of  the  con-    of  a  crov  '    '  '  c«  ; 

vention,  by  which  all  rank,  names,  and  titles  of    but  thr.  ng, 

nobility  and  priesthood,  were  abolished  forever  in    and   pieni..u."." ■      •  .,•  ■  ..  .".of 

France.     Messieurs,  I  lived,  and  so  ^d  6thers  of  I  pent-up  fear  and  horror,  and  the  nias<]ued  sultana 
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LE   JEU    OE    NOEL. 


ilroppoJ  »s  if  struck  liy  lislilning  from  Ir-r  scat. 
Aniithcr  instant,  and  Di;  Mnri;;ny  and  I  liad  burne 
her  to  the  door,  which  lh<!  Italian  opened  with  the 
npiilitv  of  ihoiisht.  '  (live  !irr  lir.'  said  he,  and 
1  I  licr  mas<|ne  ;  i  jlroady  re- 

ihe  bruad  hght.  :  .an  that  open 

>l»><.',  IcU  full  u|>un  the  (;lia»liy  :iiiJ  iiurror-stricken 
fi'aturcs,  and  ut-II  1  knew  thero,  for  it  was  the 
Queen  Marie  Antoiriotlc. 

"  The  first  act  of  her  returning;  powers  was  la 
take  the  m.uxiue  from  my  hand,  as  she  said,  '  Fas- 
ten it  again,  monsieur,  and  many  tlianka  for  the 
i;  r^ ,, .  i..,|  lnvc  Tondfrod  me  ;  but  call  the  coach 
V.  for  I  wish  to  return  to  the  palace.' 
!  i  •  Madame  deOenlis,  with  the  duke  and 

his  son,  were  liesido  us  ;  and  the  people,  who  were 
now  pouring  from  the  theatre,  crowded  round, 
anxious  to  learn  the  explanation  of  so  strange  an 
occurrence.  1,  of  course,  hastened  to  call  onr 
vehicles,  into  which  the  whole  party  stepped  ;  hut 
when  about  to  take  my  place,  I  discovered  that  De 
Marigny  had  left  us,  and  requeslini;  them  to  drive 
on  without  me,  1  followed  him  into  the  half-empty 
theatre,  for  there  ho  was,  in  earnest  conversation 
with  the  Italian,  who  wore  the  same  smile,  and 
bowed  low  as  my  friend  said  hastily,  '  Ten  thou- 
sand francs,  signior,  for  one  peep  behind  that  cur- 
tain !' 

" '  It  is  a  large  price,  monsieur,'  remarked  the 
imperturbable  manager. 

"  '  It  is,  but  I  will  pay  it,'  said  De  Marigny ; 
'  Signor,  I  am  serious.' 

"  '  I  hope  so,'  said  the  Italian,  approaching  him 
and  speaking  low.  '  Monsieur,  there  are  few  that 
have  seen  that  sight ;  but  I  agree,  for  your  offer  is 
handsome,  though  it  cannot  be  done  before  this 
rabble;  but,  an  hour  hence,  the  street  will  be 
cleared  ;  come  then,  and  bring  your  friend,  if  you 
please.' 

"  At  this  moment  one  of  the  postilions  arrived 
out  of  breath,  to  tell  us  that  our  company  had  re- 
quested us  to  come,  and  would  wait  no  longer. 
We  knew  they  could  not  be  detained,  and  were  evi- 
dently unwilling  to  go  without  us,  aa  I  believe,  from 
a  vague  apprehension  of  danger.  Therefore,  go 
we  must,  and  the  last  words  I  heard  from  the  Ital- 
ian was  a  warning  to  be  punctual.  '  With  the  ten 
thousand  francs,'  murmured  De  M^rigny,  as  we 
took  our  places  in  the  coach.     We  reache|[^^ 

f>alace  in  safety  and  unobserved,  for  our  alll^P 
lad  not  been  more  than  an  hour  ;  but  the  sultana 
and  the  templar  were  »<:en  no  more  in  the  mas<]uc- 
radc  that  niylil;  as  fur  De  Marigny  and  ine,  wo 
perambulated  the  rooms  for  some  time,  and  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  company  going  to  supper  to 
hasten  to  the  liouitc  of  tlie  mar()uis,  where  ue 
changed  our  dresses,  and  half  wild  with  curiosity 
and  exp<!ctation,  were  oneo  more  in  the  Rue  de 
Savonier,  provided  with  '  the  one  thing  needful,'  at 
least  fifteen  minutes  tiefore  the  appointed  time.  It 
was  now  a  quarter  to  twelve  ;  the  lamp  was  still 
burning  iH;fore  the  crucifix  ;  but  there  was  neither 
step  nor  stir  in  the  street,  no  thronged  hut  an  hour 
helore  ;  and  when  we  re.irhed  the  spot  when"  it  had 
stood,  there  was  neither  sign  nor  trace  of  the  h.u 
ian  or  his  theatre.  All  were  gone,  ami  the  »olit:ii 
comer  lay  dark  and  cold  between  the  old  hrUK 
houses  ;  and  had  it  not  ticen  for  the  traces  of  many 


feet  in  the  thawing  ground  where  such  numbem 
had  trodden,  we  could  scarcely  have  believed  that 
the  place  was  indeed  the  same.  Terrible  was  our 
disap|>ointinent ;  but  scarce  had  we  turned  from  the 
spot,  when  a  parly  of  gendannes  approached  it  and 
examined  it  with  the  greatest  care.  Like  our- 
selves they  were  too  late,  and  for  weeks  and  months 
after  a  secret  and  silent  search  was  carried  on 
through  all  France,  but  at  length  given  up  as  hope- 
less, for  nothing  ever  transpired  to  throw  light  on 
that  mysterious  transaction.  Hut  from  that  period 
the  whole  court  remarked  that  a  growing  enmity 
I  subsisted  between  the  royal  family  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans. 

"  The  Italian  never  returned  to  Versailles,  nor 
was  he  over  seen  in  any  other  city  of  Europe,  at 
least  as  far  as  we  could  learn  ;  and  who  the  actors 
were  in  that  dark  and  fearful  drama  our  search 
could  never  discover,  for  time,  that  so  terribly  ful- 
filled its  omens,  brought  no  explanation  of  its- 
myslery. 

"  De   Marigny  never  lost  hopes  of  finding  the 
Italian,  and   sought   him  over  all   the  continent, 
through  the  elorms  and  changes  of  his  after  years. 
In  the  early  glories  of  the  revolution  he  took  an 
active  pari,  for  his  heart  was  true  to  the  world's 
old  love  of  liberty;  hut  when  the  Jacobins  camo 
into  power,  and  blood  l>egan  to  How,  he  went  down 
to  his  family  chateau  in  Aorinandy,  wiih  a  supply 
of  gunpowder,  w  hich  he  caused  to  be  stored  in  the 
vaults,  then  paid  olTull  his  servants,  and  sent  them 
away,  wilh  the  exception  of  one  young  page,  who 
would  not  leave  him.     For  many  an  hour  the  peas- 
iantry  .saw  the  lights  flashing  from  window  to  win- 
dow, and  the  figures  of  the  marquis  and  his  page 
passing  from  vault  to  turret-chamber,  like  those 
i  who  sought  for  hidden  treasure,  or  to  look  their 
I  last  on  haunts  they  might  see  no  more  ;  hut  at  iiiid- 
I  night  De  Marigny  and  the  youth  rode  out  together. 
(The  mar<|uis  carried  the  keys  of  his  castle  in  one 
I  hand,  and  a  fl.iming  brand  in  the  other,  and,  saying 
j  that  there  would  never  again  be  peace  or  justice  in 
I  France,  he  threw  the  loreh  on  the  ground,  before 
I  his  father's  gate,  where  his  own  hands  had  laid  the 
I  train,  and   then   rode  fast  away,   followed  by  his 
I  faithful  page.     The  country  round  was  shaken  that 
night  as  if  by  an  earthquake,  for  llie  stalely  elialeau 
of  De  Marigny  was  blow  n   from  its  foundations, 
and  the  morning  sun  rose  upon  its  8ha|H.'less,  black- 
ened ruins,  but  neither  De  Maiigny  nor  his  page 
were  ever  seen  on  French  ground  after. 

"  And  I  have  lived  to  be  a  spectator,  though  net 

an  unconcerned  one,  of  scenes  more  strange  and 

terrible  than  all  the  nameless  voices  of  that  wild 

i  night  prophesied,  and  to  find  ihe  evening  of  my 

I  days  fulling  on  still  ominous  and  troubled  times. 

Years  liavi!  darkened  around,  friends  have  passe<l 

I  from  me,  and  the  haunts  of  youth  lie,  like  far  and 

j  sunny  isles,  which  my  hark  can  reach  no  more  ; 

j  hilt  there  is  one  spot  still  green,  with  its  early  al- 

I  traction  to  my  steps,  and  that,"  said  the  uorlliy 

I  narrator,  with  a  rather  eimiic  expression  gallieriiig 

j  over  the  momentary  gravity  of  his  countenance, 

1  "  is  the  Imix,  pit,  or  uallery — for,ol>scrve,  1  am  not 

I.ir — ol  a  Parisian  theatre  ;  hut,  believe  ine, 

II,  I   never  i»-e  the  curtain   fall,  or  enter 

>4iiii.   ii  remains  unlifted,  without  renieinl)ciing,in 

i  all  its  mysterious  power,  le  Jeu  de  Noel." 
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Fracn  Iha  Dublin  Ualnniijr  Msf**'"*. 
THE   sculptor's   FIRST   LOVE. 

The  yornip  slranjjpr,  wilh  th«  mild,  - 
an<l  llie  thoii(;lill'ul  cvi'.,  h:ul  alroailv  kti.- 
tiinc«  at  tlin  ilcior  cil'  \'i  '  'i<        I 

thmis;li  It  was  DcriMiilict  im       '  I 

tlii'n!  wilhcMil  !<ti;iili",  uiiiliT  uu-  m-ii,  win' 
mid  lii«  walk  from  (ho  tartlu'iil  end  of  l( 
not  tired  liiiii  the  Ii'm,  that  hff  had  had  tu  ;i  ,1.  li,  ■ 
way  iVoni  street  to  street.  Ilo  would  have  con- 
cluded that  the  old  master  had  (fono  out,  and  have 
turned  away,  dmap|«)HilcH,  to  retrace  the  weari- 
nome  route  which  had  hroU).'ht  him  thither,  had  not 
s  certain  indefinito  sound  u(  life,  a  atir,  a  auapira- 
tlon,  the  low  tone  of  a  voice,  that  now  and  then 
made  itself  perceptible,  assured  hiin  that  the  ftuilin 
was  not  emply.  With  a  hesitatini;  hand,  at  lenyth, 
he  raised  ihe  latch — ho  opened  the  door — and  slood 
like  one  spell-slruck  on  the  threshold,  as  a  specta- 
cle met  his  eyej,  which  for  an  iiislant  made  him 
feel  as  if  the  days  of  Grecian  fable  were  come 
hack.  Ne.irly  in  the  centre  of  the  wide  room, 
wondronsly  irradiated  by  the  f>olden  light  that 
flooded  in  tiirough  its  sinifle,  high-placed  window, 
wondrously  contrasted  wilh  the  dead  white  casta 
of  many  a  f;ruup  of  ancient  sculpture  that  lifted 
themselves  on  either  side,  ap|)earcd  to  hover  a 
bein^,  such  as  younp  goddesses  must  have  been, 
if  ever  vouni;  poddcsses  were,  who,  with  bared 
arms  and  bosom,  an  unlified  antique  ewer  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  broad  and  shallow  goblet, 
seemed  on  the  point  of  pouring  out  to  a  gray- 
haired  man,  who  sat  with  raptcounlenaiico  looking 
up  to  her,  the  drink  of  ihe  imuiorlals.  Had  the 
stranger  been  aOrcek  of  the  oUlen  lime,  he  would 
have  believed  that  he  saw  Hebe,  sent  down  wilh 
the  cup  of  eternal  youth  to  some  favorite  of  the 
gods  ;  being  a  Venetian  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
he  knew  that  ho  had  before  him  nothing  more  than 
a  young  girl  serving  as  a  model  to  a  painter.  Hut 
how  beautiful  was  that  young  girl !  How  faultless 
the  outline  of  that  classical  head,  of  that  low,  an- 
tique brow,  that  sculptured  profile,  that  undulating 
and  symmetrical  form,  so  perfect,  so  harmonious, 
so  llowing,  from  the  small  and  rounded  neck 
down  to  the  finely  moulded  ankle,  and  the  firm, 
elastic  foot,  which  her  scanty  statuesque  drapery, 
looped  up  to  the  kni"e,  suffered  to  appear  I  Motion- 
less as  if  of  marble  she  stood  ;  but  this  immobility 
was  the  only  attribute  of  the  lifeless  stono  that 
■ho  possessed ;  the  warm  blood  coursed  beneath 
ihat  pure,  transparent  skin  ;  Iho  dark  eye  of  Italy 
ftished  beneath  that  chiselled  brow  ;  dewy  breath 
osiiie  and  went  softly  lietween  those  half-opened 
lips.  You  were  not  reminded  of  the  statue  of 
Hebe,  but  of  the  living  goddess  of  vouth  herself. 

The  stranger  stood,  motionless  as  the  object  that 
TJTeted  his  allcniion  ;  his  entrance  seemed  unob 
served  ;  neither  the  painter  nor  ihe  divine  subject 
took  any  notice  of  him.  Hut  he.  too,  forgot  that 
he  was  forgotten,  remarked  not  that  ho  was  unre- 
marked ;  he  h.id  neither  eve  nor  thought,  but  for 
the  picture  before  him.  \\o  lost  all  recollection 
of  his  errand — all  recollection  that  he  had  an 
errand — all  recollection  of  where  he  was,  and  who 
he  was;  as  if  grown  to  the  threshold,  he  slood, 
his  brealh  held  back,  his  heart  beating,  not  fast, 
but  with  a  force  ihiit  shook  all  his  frame,  till,  some 
five  or  six  minutes  after  his  appearance,  the  old 
man  threw  down  his  pencil,  and,  nodding  to  the 
young  goddess,  said  wilh  a  father's  smile — 

"  There  !  thou  art  released  for  this  turn.     C3o, 


dress  thee  like  a  r'tiristi:in  inaiilen.  and  then  tee 
if  Raphael  Im-  ik  liiin." 

Hebe  sprang  i  -^lal,  and  set 

ilown  her  pitcher  and  cup;  then,  throwing  her 
arms  round  the  old  man's  neck,  she  cuntcniplalcd 
lier  picture  fur  a  few  momeiits  with  sparkling 
looks. 

"  11   I  Ihe  hair,"  said  she,  "  is  not  done." 
!'      II  111   will   do  the   hair,"   replied   the  old 
in.iii  ,     '  L'<',  pot  on  thy  clothes,  and  call  hira." 

.\nd  Hebe  vanished. 

The  old  man  now  rose,  and  approached  the 
stranger. 

"  Pardon,  m'^on',"  said  he,  "  that  I  hare  treated 
you  with  so  little  ceremony.  I  was  within  a  few 
ininulcs  of  finishing  my  work,  and  feared  the  effect 
of  an  interruption.  May  I  now  ask  in  what  way  I 
can  serve  you '" 

"  1  wish,"  began  the  stranger,  "  to  take  lessons 
in  drawing.  I  have,  doubtless,  the  honor  of 
speaking  to  the  renowned  Maestro  Giovanni  Vol- 
palo  V 

The  painler  bowed. 

"  I  am  also  an  artist," continued  the  yonng  man. 
"  I  have  already  done  some  trifling  things  in  sculp- 
ture, which  have  been  praised  above  their  worth. 
I  shall  be  a  sculptor  one  day,  but  I  feel  that  I 
must  learn  to  draw  first." 

"Drawing,"  said  Volpalo  wilh  s  smile,  *' is, 
without  doubt,  a  qualification  of  some  importance 
for  a  sculptor." 

"  I  can  draw  what  is  before  me,"  proceeded  the 
stranger;  "  but,  when  I  allempl  to  carry  out  my 
own  ideas,  to  embody  a  beauty  beyond  what  the 
actual  forms  that  surround  me  present,  1  feel  that 
1  am  like  a  mariner  without  his  compass.  In  short, 
fiignor  Martiro,  you  see  in  me  a  swimmer  that 
cannot  do  without  his  corks  ;  lake  away  my  model, 
and  I  am  not  sure  of  a  line." 

"  My  instructions,"  said  Volpalo,  "  are  tery 
much  at  your  service,  young  sir.  May  I  crave  to 
know  by  what  name  I  am  to  address  my  pupil." 

"  I  am  called,"  said  the  stranger,  "  Antonio 
Canova." 

\  flush  of  pleasure  lighted  up  the  face  of  the 
old  man  ;  and  seizing  Ihe  hands  of  ihe  young  sculp- 
tor wilh  Ixilh  his  own,  he  kissed  him,  mort  Komano, 
firslon  one  cheek,  and  then  on  the  other. 

^Hbu  may  well  say  that  you  will  ime  day  be 
a^Hptor,"  cried  he.  "  I  know  your  works,  and 
1  IWi  not  allow  lhat  they  have  been  praised  almve 
their  merit.  In  praise,  Signor  Antonio,  quantity 
and  quality  are  two  things  ;  and  your  works  may 
have  had  more  praise,  but  not  bttirr  praise  than 
they  deserve.  Your  cotemporarics  havec<immend- 
ed  vou  much.  You  have  to  teach  iheni  to  com- 
mend you  well.     You  have  to  leach  your  age  lo 

think  of  iho  works  it  now  prai.-^      - •   ''link  of 

them,  by  giving  it  works  whicli  n  with 

It  in   praising.     That  is  your  i: J — you 

will  arcomplish  it." 

"  .\h,  matstro!"  said  CanoTa,  "  a«  I  stood  for 
the  first  lime — it  was  but  ere  yrsierday — before 
the  sun-god  of  the  Vatican,  I  doubted  whether  I 
had  a  mission  at  all.  I  had  not  courage  to  aay, 
'  And  I,  too,  am  a  sculptor.'  " 

The  voung  artist  was  but  a  few  days  arrived  in 
the  Kternal  Cilv,  under  auspices  which  opened 
I  to  his  ambition  prospects  the  most  intoxicating. 
I  .Mready  the  cities  of  Iialy  rang  with  the  fame  of 
j  his  juvenile  efforts,  of  which  others  formed  a 
higher,  and,  .ns  we  may  now  safely  say,  a  less  just 
'  estimate  than  himself.     Yet  nut  until,  with  a  pil- 
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{rrim's  ardor,  he  liail,  i  '■   on  his  arrival, 

flown  to  ihn  Vatican,  an  .  .1  ilic  transcend- 

ant  rrontioiia  of  tli«  Orociaii  cliiscl,  and  of  the  pen- 
cil of  Ka|>hacl,  had  he  fell  the  deep  dissatisfaction 
with  himwlf  and  his  works  which  now  wrought 
•o  painfully  in  his  bosom. 

Revelations  of  a  beauty  and  a  majesty  which  his 
•oul  had  till  then  but  dimly  dreamed  of,  had  thai 
day  embodied  themselves  to  his  waking  8cn^e. 
The  heroic,  the  divine,  had  lightened  upon  him. 
In  his  own  works  he  found,  when  his  reluctant 
thought  turned  b.ick  to  them,  the  mere  impress  of 
the  commonest  forms  of  evcry-day  life — the  limbs, 
the  features,  not  of  pods,  nor  of  demigods,  but  of 
men,  and  of  the  men  of  an  unhcroic,  unpoelic  eigh- 
teenth century.  Come  to  Home  in  the  suite  of  the 
Venetian  ambassador,  adopted  by  the  queenly  re- 
public, who  looked  for  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
glories  of  art  at  his  hands,  it  v»as  with  dismay  that 
ho  heard,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  an  inward  voice  ask 
doubtfully  if  he  were  indeed  called  of  the  goddess, 
or  if  his  mission  were  not,  peradventure,  one  of 
fancy — of  an  aspiration  that  fondly  mistook  itself 
for  inspiration.  .\nd  yet  no:  he  folt,  in  the  next 
moment,  that  the  doubt'  was  an  impiety  to  the  god- 
head who  spoke  within  him — who  spoke  to  him, 
though  her  voice  had  not  ycl  found  clear  utterance 
through  him.  One  mission,  at  least,  was  surely 
his.  If  he  could  not  shed  the  light  of  Greece  anew 
on  his  generation,  he  would  yet  make  it  ashamed 
of  the  false  light  in  which  it  walked.  He  would 
redeem  the  world  from  Bernini — he  would  restore 
to  mankind  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  of  iJie  grace- 
ful, for  to  him  it  had  been  restored. 

The  young  sculptor,  however,  felt  rightly  that 
drawing  was  his  weak  point.  As  long  as  he  ad- 
hered slavishly  to  the  forms  of  the  real,  to  the 
models  which  cvery-day  life  aflbrded  him,  his 
works  had  not  only  a  fair  degree  of  correctness, 
but  a  certain  facile  prettiness  which  gained  hicn 
the  suffrages  of  an  age  accustomed  to  no  excel- 
lence of  a  higher  order.  But  the  master's  hand, 
which  can  compel  ideal  beauty  into  the  limits  of 
given  measure  and  proportion,  ho  had  yet  to  ac- 
quire. Ho  had  not  learned — in  the  phrase  of 
Schiller — to  "  unite  the  necessary  with  the  possi- 
ble ;"  and  when  ho  would  soar  after  the  ideal, 
the  want  of  elementary  knowledge  betrayed 
He  saw  that,  to  rear  a  structure,  the  pinnai 
which  should  rise  into  the  lofty  and  pure 
of  creative  art,  the  basis  must  be  laid  deep  and 
broad,  and  on  the  common  ground  of  existing  na- 
ture ;  and  he  adopted  the  prompt  resolution  of 
studying  the  art  of  drawing,  from  its  first  princi- 
ples upwards,  under  the  most  accomplished  roas- 
ter of  it  then  living — the  engraver  Volpato.  It 
even  paa.<>ed  across  his  mind  that  perhaps  a  painter, 
rather  than  a  sculptor,  might  lie  hid  in  him. 
n  '        ined  to  him  less  remote,  less  ho()clp»8- 

1  hable  tliin  the  creator  of  the  Apollo, 

<<l  lu'-  Aijiiiiiius,  or  the  Gladiator. 

Become  Viilp.ilo's  scholar,  Canova  applied 
himwlf,  with  the  energetic  industry  that  belonged 
to  Ills  rhnrTicler,  to  the  study  of  drawing,  and 
mirh'  a  pro^jreos  that  in  the  highest  degree  grati- 
fird  111.-  old  master.  The  image  of  the  glorious 
cr>  iiiire,  however,  whom  he  had  seen  at  his  first 
the  flu/fin,  dwelt  continually  in  his 
:  and  ss  often  as  he  took  his  way  to  the 
where  the  house  of  his  instructor  was 
><  heart  beat  tumnlluously  with  the 
:igain   seeing   her.     But  the  engraver's 
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daughter — for   such,    he   had    learned,    was    his 


Hebo — did  not  often  appear  in  tho  studio;  and 
when  she  did,  it  was  generally  but  for  a  moment. 
Nevertheless,  even  such  moments  were  sufficient 
to  render  deeper  and  deeper  the  impression  which 
her  first  at>p<^arance  had  made  on  the  \  t, 

and  to  make  his  heart,  with  its  rich  f' 
lions,  more  and  more  devotedly  hers.    <  .■......,  ,,.id 

just  that  constitution  of  mind — that  extreme  seiibi- 
bility — that  quick  and  intense  feeling  of  the  beau- 
tiful— that  open  and  confiding  temper,  which  pre- 
dispose to  love  at  first  sight  ;  and  in  effect  he  had 
from  the  first  moment  of  his  IcMiking  upon  her, 
loved  the  daughter  of  Volpato  with  all  the  strength 
of  his  soul.  This  love  had  a  singular  and,  in  the 
highest  degree,  beneficial  effect  upon  him  as  an 
artist.  The  sight  of  the  Belvedere  Apollo  had 
for  a  moment  made  him  doubt  tli.at  he  was  a 
sculptor — had  shown  him  the  high  goal  of  his 
calling  as  somciliiiig  so  distant,  so  iiiaccewiible, 
that  he  had  felt  t.'inplcd  to  give  up  the  race  in 
despair.  It  was  like  the  glimpse  of  the  icy  sum- 
mit of  .\rarat,  to  the  adventurous  traveller,  who 
only  learns,  when  he  has  accomplished  half  the 
ascent,  and  surmounted  the  lower  eminences  that 
hid  from  him  the  point  he  would  reach,  how  far  off 
is  that  point,  acid  what  depths  to  be  fathomed, 
what  precipices  to  be  sealed,  vet  lie  between  him 
and  it.  But  Maria  Volpato's  lieauty,  so  ideal,  and 
yet  real,  seemed  to  inspire,  rather  than  to  daunt 
and  depress  him.  It  gave  him  faith  in  his  art, 
which  he  had  before  half  suspected  of  falsehood. 
He  now  no  longer  strove  after  the  antique,  but  after 
tlfe  living  loveliness  that  still  walked  upon  earth  ; 
and  the  beauty  which  he  loved  seemed  not  to  him 
to  be  placed  on  the  further  edge  of  a  great  gulph, 
as  did  that  which  he  only  wondered  at  and  worship- 
I>ed.  Volpato  often  said  to  him,  as  the  highest 
Older  of  beauty  mure  and  more  developed  itself  in 
his  designs — 

"  Ay,  ay  ;  one  can  see  that  you  are  a  diligent 
visitant  of  the  Vatican,  Antonio  mio." 

But  Canova  felt  that  the  sight  of  the  Hebe  in 
th.at  studio  had  done  more  for  him  than  all  the  re- 
mains of  Grecian  genius. 

As  for  Volpato,  he  w.-is  every  day  prouder  and 
fonder  of  his  pupil,  the  sweetness  of  whose  dis- 
1  position,  his  freedom   from  all  vanity  and  artistic 
envy,  and   his  singular  candor  and   innocence  of 
character,  were  as  certain  to  win  him  the  love  of 
'  those  around  him,  as  his  rapidly  developing  ge- 
nius was  to  command  their  admiration.      The  old 
'■master  generally  called  him  "  son,"  and  Canova 
i  never,  haard  the   ap|>cllation    without    feeling  his 
heart  throb  with  an   unea.%y  pleasure,  a  hope  that 
was  more  than  half  fear.     Should  he,  perhaps, 
'  one  day  have  a  right  to  call  Volpato  "  father." 
'      But  our  young  si-iilptor  was  not  the  engraver's 
j  only  pupil ;  so  early  as  the  second  time  of  his  vis- 
'  iting  the  sluilio,  he  had  in.ade  the  acquaintance  of  a 
!  young  Neapolitan,    who  had   already  been  more 
'  than  a  year  under   Volpato's  instructions.     This 
'  was  the  "  Raphael"  to  whom  the  old  master  had 
left  the  task  of  finishing  the  hair  of  his  Hel»  ;   his 
family   n.ime  was   Morghen  ;  he  was  of  J'lemish 
extraction,  and  was  in  perwm,  and  in  many  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  disjmsition,  the  opposite  of  Can- 
ova.    Tho   Italian    and   tlio    Netherlander    were 
wonderfully  blended  in  this  young  man,  who  was 
beautiful  as  his  fellow-scholar  was  homely  in  [lor- 
son.  and  confident.  Joyous,  bold,  as  the  latter  was 
retiring  and  distrustful  of  himself.     The  fair  bait 
I  which  lielraycd  his  northern  descent  he  wore  after 
I  the  fashion  of  the  divine  painter  whose  baptisms 
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ntme  ho  bore,  and  whom  he  wu  Hocuiitutnod 
to  call  his  iiatrun-R-iiiil.  In  porfccl  harmony 
with  tlioiu!  bright  lix-kii  won.'  ihit  merry  blin- 
eyo,  thr  ("air  and  ruddy  check,  Ihi'  I:ir:'i'  :in(l 
well-moulded  liml>!i ;  »nd  in  this  Tru: 
toriur  wan  lodci^l  an  Italian  a(uil,  ficts  , 
niu8,  (|uick  of  fcclini; ;  in  ohort,  havuiK  but  oiii- 
quality  of  ilu:  {''li'inin;;,  that  of  indon\itablo  pa- 
tience in  the  nnisliini;  of  all  that  ho  tuck  in  band. 
Raphael   Mor);ben  wax  »>ciind   onlv  to  ('ano«a  in 

r's  love  ;  lir 

iiid  old  Vi.r 
Imi-    \<niii:^     Neapolitan     %viitii(j    xmu    ir.ix-    m.i     m- 

struclor  Ixdiind. 

('anova  hail  not  lonjf  been  under  Volpato's  tui- 
tion, wlii'ii  he  produced  a  liltio  work,  which, 
insii^nilii-aiit  as  it  is  by  iho  side  of  his  later  crea- 
tions, yet  has  an  imporlaiice  of  its  own,  as  clearly 
markin)r  that  a  new  epoch  had  eoninienced  in  his 
artistic  development.  This  was  an  Apcdio,  who 
is  represented  as  crowning  hinLwlf  with  a  wreath 
of  laurel.  When  ho  showed  it  to  Volpalo,  the 
old  master  said — 

"  This  is  not  much  in  itself,  my  son  ;  but  there 
is  more  proiniso  in  it  than  all  you  have  done 
before.  You  have  '  thrown  away  your  corks,' 
Antonio  nuo ;  these  arc  not  the  limbs  of  the  sun- 
god  indeed,  hut  neither  are  they  the  limbs  of  the 
common  sons  of  clay.  The  Ideal  has  obeyed 
your  spell ;  you  have  learned  in  the  Vatican  to 
conjure." 

"Ah,  fiiher!"  said  the  young  man,  his  pale 
cheeks  beccnning  scarlet,  as  he  for  the  first  time 
addressed  Volpaio  thus — "  not  in  the  Vatican,  but 
in  this  stuilio  did  the  first  inspiration  of  higher  art 
visit  me.  The  wonderful  .\pollo  did  indeed  open 
my  eyes,  but  one  more  wonderful  than  ho  awaked 
my  heart,  one  whose  ima^e,  grown  into  and  incor- 
porated with  my  inmost  thuoghts,  instils  into  the 
creations  of  my  fingers,  whatever  beauty  they  can 
boast." 

Anil,  taking  heart  of  grace,  ho  declared  to  the 
old  artist  that  he  loved  Maria :  that  ho  had  loved 
her  from  the  first  moment  he  saw  her ;  and  that 
only  she  could  make  hi.s  life  worth  the  living,  fame 
worth  the  living  for,  or  we.illli  worth  the  winning. 

Volpato's  surjjrise  at  this  avowal  was  not  greater 
^Ihan  his  joy.      Embracing  the  young  sculptor,  he 

ied— 

"  And  so  thou  wilt  be  my  son  in  reality !    Now, 

I  am  a  sinful  man  and  a  good  ('hri.iilian,  I  have 
leard  nothing  that  gave  me  so  niiicli  ple.-i.snre,  since 
Maria's  mother  (whose  soul  heaven  keep  '.  )  said 
to  mo  '  yea,'  and  that  is  a  long  lime,  Antonio. 
And  thou  lovedst  my  girl  from  the  first  day  !  Well, 
I  loved  thoo  from  the  first  day  ;  and  as  I  grew  to 
know  thco  heller,  I  loved  thee  l>etter — loved  thee 
aa  a  son,  and  spoke  to  thee  as  a  son,  as  thou  know- 
est ;  and  now,  prr  Bacco,  thou  shall  /«  my  son.  I 
could  not  wish  my  child  a  better  husband,  and  I 
will  say — well  as  I  love  thee — I  could  not  wish 
thee  a  belter  wife." 

"  But  will  she  consent?''  asked  Canova. 

"  Will  she  '"  laughed  the  old  man.     "  Wo  will 

it  ask  her,  boy.     We  will  not  put  it  into  the  head 

young  girls  that  they  have  a  will  ;  they  will  find 

lat  out  soon  enough  when  they  are  married. 
Thou  shall  have  her  :  I  suy  it,  and  thou  wilt  see 
that  I  h.ave  will  enough  for  myself  and  her." 

"  Hut  I  Invo  no  reason  to  believe  that  she  loves 
me,"  said  the  sculptor. 

"  Not  love  ihee  !"  cried  Volpalo  ;  "  why  should 
she  not  love  thee'  llast  ever  vexed  her?" 


"  Heaven  forbid  '."  exclaimed  the  young  man. 

"Will       tl ,>l,-.t      .1 M     l,„„l..r     l,..r     1.,     |„»0 

ihco'  I  !  lid 

Muria  ni'  \  .-he 

IS  onn;  thy  wife,  boy,  she  will  love  ibee  belter  than 
anv  of  us." 

\  I  l|  iio  lost  no  lime  in  cn:  •'■'  to  his 

'1  .  .   ;,  <  r  the  young  sculptor'^  .  and  his 

own  prnimsc.  liul  the  enmmuiucalixn  was  by  no 
means  received  in  the  manner  he  had  exi>oclcd. 
*'   ria  stood  agha.*il,  all  color  forsiHik  her  check, 

:  her  voice  was  scarcely  audible,  as  she  falter- 

"  Vou  have  promised,  father  ?  You  say  you  have 
promised '" 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  child,  I  have  pr'>mised.  Uut 
what  is  this'  .\rt  thou  frightened.  b<-cau»c  I  tell 
then  of  a  husband  '  Ha!  thou  thinkost  marriage  a 
very  terrible  thing  ?  Silly  girl  !  What  dost  thoo 
think  young  maidens  are  in  llie  world  for,  but  to  be 
married  ?" 

Maria  burst  into  tears. 

"  Per  Bacco!  per  Gioi-e!"  cried  the  old  man, 
"  this  is  too  much.  Art  such  a  child  ?  Tocry  be- 
cause my  good  .\ntonio  h)ves  thee  well  enough  to 
wish  thee  to  bo  with  him  always  I  Dost  think  a 
young  girl  comes  into  the  world  for  no  purpose  but 
to  keep  bou.ic  for  her  old  father?" 

"  I  am  sure,  dear  falhcr,"  sobbed  Maria,  "  I 
shall  never  be  half  so  happy  doing  anything  else." 
Then  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  she  went 
on  coaxingly,  though  with  a  voice  interrupted  by 
tears — "  Is  papa  tired  of  Maria?  Is  she  a  bad  bouae- 
kceper?   Has  she  to  leave  her  place?" 

"Tut,  tut,"  said  her  father — "  nonsense  I  My 
Antonio  will  make  thee  a  great  deal  happier  than 
thy  old  father  can  do,  Maria  mia.  And  lliou  shall 
keep  house  for  me  still,  goo<l  child,  if  that  l>e  all. 
What  is  to  hinder  us  to  live  together,  thou  and  thy 
husband,  and  1  and  Raphael'  Dodt  know,  girl, 
thai  thou  wilt  one  day  be  the  wife  of  ilii-  rr,  :ite»t 
man  living  '  .Vntcuiio,  I  tell  thee,  wil'  me 

to  his  age.     And  then,  to  look  at  tli'   ,  lom 

another  side,  ho  has  already  a  pension  of  three 
hundred  ducats  from  the  Venetian  senate,  and  that 
is  but  a  beginning.  He  is  not  three  and  twenty 
years  old,  and  has  a  pension  of  three  hundre<l  du- 

»  Thou  wilt  be  rich,  Mafia  :  c.ii  1 — 

Ims  to  thy  heart's  content,  m\  1." 

do  not  want  to  be  rich,"  sail  .Ni:in.i.  atill 
rig.  "  Why  must  I  marry'  Are  we  not  all 
happy  as  we  are  ?  And  I  can  never  be  happy  with 
Signor  Canova.     1  do  not  love  him." 

"  Not  love  him  !"  exclaimed  Volp:iti).  « iih  sonae 
indignation — "  nollove  my  go<Kl  .\ir.  dili- 

gent, gentle,  innocent  boy  I   What  h:i-  i.nat 

him,  then  '  What  has  ho  ever  done  to  iliee !" 

"  Nothing,"  sobbed  the  young  girl.  "  1  don't 
think  he  ever  spoke  to  me,  good  or  bad.  But  for 
all  that  I  don't  love  him." 

"  Well,  but  when  ihou  art  his  \i  ■'  '  wilt 
love  him.      Thou  sb.ilt  marry  him  ;  ira 

to  love  him  afker.  There!  don't  pla^iv^.  .u,  i..,lier, 
girl  ;  say  no  more.  Thou  will  bo  happier  than. 
thou  thinkest  for." 

"  How  can  one  be  happy  with  a  husband  one 
does  not  love  ?'' 

"  Have  not  I  told  thee  thou  will  love  him  when 
he  is  thv  husband  '  Kvery  gtxnl  wife  loves  her  hus- 
band. l)on't  plague  me,  Maria:  be  a  rcasoiMible 
maiden,  as  ihou  always  wast.  I  tell  thee  ^ifeall 
settled.''  And  the  old  artist  went  back  to  bis«hi- 
dio.  , 
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rilcn  to  cry  at  her  loiaiirc.  I  '  She  does  notloTO  Antonio,' says  the  other.  '  How 

irl  of  the  iiarHrn,  a  sunny  i  can  1  bo  ha|ii)y  with  a  htihhand  I  don't  love  ''  erics 

M..i),'hon  was  in  the  habit  of    the  one  af;ain  :   '  How  can  hhe  lie  happy  »ilh  a 

ui  dry.       Whether  hy  accident    linsband   she    doesn't    love''  c<-lioe»    the    other! 

liter  of  Volpato  hent  her  steps    Now,  I  ask   yon,    Hafnrlr  tnin,  is  not  this  enough 

reasonable  titan's  brain  •   I  tell  thee 


to  this  spot,  sat  down  on  a  bench  which  was  shaded 
by  a  tall  pronp  of  stone  pines  and  cypresses,  and 
!f»»c  fn^e  vent  to  her  tears.  She  had  not  long  sat 
there,  when  approaching  footsteps  were  heard,  and 
the  next  moment  the  young  Neapolitan  stood 
before  her. 

"Maria!"  cried  he  :  "in  tears?  What  has  hap- 
pened '" 

And,  sittini;  down  at  her  side,  he  passed  one 
ann  round  her  waist,  and  drew  her  towards  him 
with  the  other.  Maria  laid  her  head  on  his  shoul- 
der and  wept  with  inrrea.s<'d  violence. 

"  Raphael,"  sobbed  she,  "  my  father  has  prom- 
iaed  my  hand  to  Sljinor  Canova." 

The  younp  enpravcr  started  and  changed  color. 

"ToAntonio!"  exclaimed  he.  "Folly! — ills 
out  of  the  queslion." 

"Alas!"  said  Maria,  "his  mind  is  made  up: 
he  will  hear  nothini;  against  it.  His  last  words  to 
me  were,  '  It  is  all  settled.'  Thero  is  no  help, 
Kaphael." 

"No  help!"  repeated  Morghen  :  "all  settled! 
And  have  you  then  eonsented  ?  Do  you  give  me  up 
so  ea.sily,  Maria  ?  Alia  !  perhaps  you  love  Antonio  ! 
Every  one  loves  him  :  it  is  impossible  not  to  love 
him.  1  loved  him  myself  till  thiaraoment;  but,  if 
he  has  robbed  me  of  you — " 

"Alas!  Raphael,  you  well  know  that  this  is 
impossible.     I  can  never  love  any  one  but  you." 

"  Well,  then,  Maria,  there  is  nothing  lost.  I 
will  go  at  once  to  your  father.  He  loves  Antonio, 
it  is  true ;  but  ho  iovcs  me  also.  Ho  knows  me 
longer  ;  I  am  an  older  pupil.  I  shall  bring  him 
more  credit,  in  the  end,  than  Antonio:  for  Anto- 
nio will  open  a  pnth  for  himself,  while  I  follow 
that  which  my  master  has  trod  before  me.  Maria,  it 
was  a  great  folly  to  keep  our  love  a  secret :  we 
should  have  told  your  father  of  it  long  ago,  and 
then  none  of  these  troubles  would  have  arisen.  He 
would  have  promised  you  to  inc  as  readily  as  he 
has  promised  you  to  Antonio,  and  you  would  at 
this  time  be  my  lictrothed — perhaps  my  wife. 
Well,  it  is  not  too  late.  I  will  go  to  your  fa]' 
this  instant." 

Leaving  the  daughter  of  Volpato  somewhat 
desponding  than  he  had  found  her,  Raphael  M 
ghen  hasted  back  to  the  j/i/</io,  vs  here  he  found  the 
master  alone.  The  young  Neapolitan  began  at 
once,  but  without  making  any  reference  to  Canova, 
declared  to  Volpato  his  own  and  Maria's  mutual 
affection,  and  asked  his  sanction  to  their  betrothal. 

Th>'  old  man's  brow  was  elondi-d. 

"  This  cannot  be,  Raphael,"  he  replied.  "  I 
have  but  this  very  morning  promised  Maria  to  An- 
tonio." 

"To  Antonio,  maatro !  But  Maria  doca  not 
lore  Antonio." 

"  Th.-»l  is  not  his  fault,  poor  youth,"  said  Vol- 
pato :  "  she  haa  no  one  to  blame  for  that  but  her- 
•eJf." 

"  But  she  cannot  be  happy,"  urged  Raphael, 

'"  with  a  husband  she  docs  not  love  ;  and  I  can  tell 

•you,  marHro,  you  will  promote  Antonio's  happi- 

net«  as  little  as  your  daughter's  by  giving  him  a 

wir^  *'^'     '  ~'s  him  not." 

'■'  cried  the  old  man  impatiently, 
'"  x\„„  . ,.-  ..:  love  again  !  I  think  young  people  aic 
all  in  a  story.     '  I  do  not  love  Antonio,'  says  one  ; 


wile. 


to  turn  a  reasonable  man's  brain  '  I  tell  thee,  what 
I  told  my  girl ;  she  will  love  him  when  he  is  once 
her  huslmnd." 

"  Hut  she  loves  me,"  persisted  the  Neapolitan, 
"  and  I  her.  We  love  each  other,  tnats/ii) :  you 
will  break  her  heart  and  mine  if  you  part  us. 
Look,  mmntro,  I  have  long  promised  inysLlf  that 
the  closest  bonda  should  bind  us  to  one  another — 
that  is,  you  and  me  ;  that  the  remainder  of  our 
lives  should  he  passed  together.  I  have  always 
intended  to  settle  in  Rome.  I  know  that  1  shall  one 
day  lie  the  first  artist,  in  my  way,  living  ;  you  have 
yourself  said  so,  and  I  feel  it — and  I  have  said  to 
myself,  what  is  to  hinder  that  my  dear  good  old 
master  and  I  should  hereafter  form  a  partnership, 
be  one  family,  and  that  I,  who  am  his  son  in  art, 
should  also  be  his  son-in-law,  and  in  love?  Now, 
Antonio,  inaeslro — Antonio  will  be  a  greater  mas 
than  L  but  he  v»ill  not  be  vour  fellow-lalwrer.  He 
h.Ts  another  career  before  fiim.  The  world  is  Ai» 
Rome.  Give  him  your  daughter,  and  yoH  lose  her 
and  him  :  give  her  to  me  and  you  keep  us  both." 

"  I  can't,  Raphael,"  said  Volpato.  '•  1  have  pro- 
mised. My  word  is  my  word.  Had'st  thou  asked 
mo  for  Maria  last  week — ay,  or  yesterday — 1  had 
given  her  thee  with  all  my  heart,  for  1  love  thee 
well,  as  thou  knowcst ;  but  Antonio  has  my  pro- 
mise." 

"  But,  macslro  mio,  if  it  were  you  that  Antonio 
wanted  to  marry,  you  could  give  him  your  promise 
most  certainly,  and  nobody  would  have  a  right  to 
say  against  it.  But  ought  not  Maria  to  have  a 
voice  in  giving  herself  away?  You  would  not 
marry  her  without  her  own  consent  ?  That  is  more 
than  nature  and  God  have  given  you  a  right  to. 
Vou  would  not  break  her  heart  ?  take  lier  from  one 
she  loves,  to  give  her  to  one  she  does  not  love? 
That  would  be  frightful !  " 

"  O  great  Jupiter  !  "  cried  the  old  man  in  des- 
peration : — "  how  inueh  must  these  ears  hear  of 
'  love'  this  blessed  day  !  Can  the  young  genera- 
tion, then,  speak  of  nothing  else  \  To  all  repre- 
sentations, to  all  grounds,  to  all  that  reason  can 
urge,  they  have  no  answer  but  '  I>ove  !  Love  I'  and 
this  answer  is  to  settle  every  point !'' 

"  There  is  no  use  in  calling  upon  Jupiter,  maes- 
tro,'" said  Raphael  with  a  smile,  "  for  Amor  is  a 
god  as  well  as  he,  and,  if  the  ports  lie  not,  the 
lilind  Ixiy's  bolls  are  uiore  than  a  inuteh  for  the 
Thunderer's.  But  there  was  a  lime,  mot.itro,  when 
'  Ixjvc  !  Love  !'  would  have  been  your  answer, 
too,  to  all  representations,  to  all  grounds,  to  all 
that  what  the  world  would  call  reason  e<iuld  urge. 
Think  of  that  lime,  and  have  sympathy  with  those 
who  are  but  what  you  were." 

"  And  shall  I  have  no  sympathy  wiih  my  poor 
Antonio  ?  Is  his  the  only  mouth  in  which  '  I<ove  ! 
I>ove  I'  is  to  bo  an  inconclusive  plea  ?  W'ell,  well, 
I  \»ill  tell  thee  what  I  will  do -though  1  am  not 
sure  but  it  is  holding  my  promise  too  loosely.  Ye 
shall  each  paint  Maria — thou  and  Antonio — and 
whoever  painis  her  best  shall  have  her.  And,  what 
is  more,  she  herself  shall  Iw  the  judge.  'I'liol  must 
satisfy  thee,  Uaohuel.  I  love  thee— I  need  not  tell 
thee  that — and  I  were  right  glad  tohnv.'  il"  ■•  inr  a 
partner.     Thou  art   my  son  in  nrl,  ■  -' 

said;  and,  hereafter,  Volpato  will  Is-  :  il 

as  Raphael  Morghoii's  master,  while  the  world  will 
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vocation  camo  ba-  ttcr- 

ne*B.     HutitwaKi  I  thai 

it  was  Maria'*  calcuialpd  plan  to  roiituM!  and  be- 
wilder him.     "  She  will  mil  bi?  |i:iiiiti-.l  tiv  mf," 


I 


ll. 


■I-,  till  tho 

liim  at  the 

lie,  how  ditlcri'iil  a  sitter 
— and  with   l:"W  ilifT.  rent 


hanlly  inqiiirc  if  C'anova,  too,  did  nut  lako  a  few 
lemonn  in  drawmi;  from  mc.  Uiit — more  than  I 
have  now  miid  I  rannotdo." 

"  I  am  MiliKfivd,  mitrairo;  I  ask  nothing  morn." 

"  Nay,  bt)  not  too  sure,  hoy.      Maria  may  love  '  thought  ho ;  and  l]\v  thoii(;ht  w 
thee,  as  thou  sayral  ;  hut  do  not  think  that  will  j  than  that  which  it  di»i>li'*i"l.     S' 
bias  her  jiidgmnnt.     She  is  an  artist's  child,  and  j  wruught  more  fii> 
will   n<it  call  ii  li.id   pinlure  n  nood  onu,  or  a')(ood 
one  a  had,  even  for  the  lovo  of  thy  fair  looks  and 
broad  !(h(>iildop<,  lliou  Iti^rcuh's  of  Klmdors." 

"  If  1  ho  a  Hi'rpulcs,  marsiro,  ihoro  is  nil  the 
morn  rea.ton  I  hli'iuld  have  Hi'lw  for  a  mali',"  cried 
Raphael ;  and  lie  How,  full  of  confidonce,  to  com- 
munlealc'  her  filher's  decisiim  to  Maria. 

Tho  ni'.xt  niornint;,  Volpalo  informed  the  young 
sculptor  that  he  had  a  rival  in  tho  Ncapolilan,  but 
mrnlioned  nothing  of  Maria's  preference  for  tho 
latter.  Raphael  and  .\nlonio,  he  said,  were  alike 
dear  to  him — their  afleelion  for  his  daut;htcr,  he 
bolioved,  was  eijual — and  he  h.id  n's<dvcd  on  (giving 
them  Imth  an  equal  chance  of  the  fulfilment  of  their 
wishes.  As  for  his  own  wi.shes,  ho  did  not  con- 
coal  that  they  were  wholly  on  iho  siile  of  his 
younper  pupil.  He  then  explained  to  ("anova  on 
what  issue  the  prize  of  Maria's  hand  was  set,  and 
tho  yoiinu  min,  loo  gentle,  and  too  moilesl  in  all 
that  regariled  his  own  claims,  to  protest  «g.ainst  this 
invalidation  of  the  absolute  promise  he  had  received 
the  preceding  day,  at  once  accepted  the  conditions. 
Tho  work  was  lo  begin  without  delay  :  it  was  ar- 
rangc<l  that  the  fair  cause  of  strifu  should  <;ivo  a 
sitting  alternately  lo  tho  two  competitors  for  her 
love,  and  the  first  day  foil  to  the  lot  of  our  An- 
tonio. 

With  a  heart,  the  hurried  throbbing  of  which  did 
not  help  to  steady  his  hand,  ( "anova  sealed  himself 
before  thi-  canvas-s  lo  which  he  was  to  transfer  the 
fcalures  of  Miria  Volpalo.  The  pencil  trembled 
in  his  unassured  grasp  :  ho  had  made  no  contempt- 
ible progress  in  drawing  under  tho  engraver's  gui- 
dance, hut  to-day  it  scorned  as  if  all  he  had  gained 
since  coming  lo  l^ome  had  suddenly  forsaken  him. 
His  touch  was  become  hesitating,  uncertain  ;  his 
hand  had  forgot  its  cunning.  The  face  u|)on  which 
his  eyes  were  fixed  refused  to  reproduce  itself  be- 
neath his  pencil  ;  no  line  that  no  drew  s.atisfied 
him  ;  the  very  power  of  catching  a  resemblance 
appeared  to  have  departed  from  him.  Perhaps  it 
was  that  he  did  not  carry  with  him  the  sympathies^ 
of  his  fair  sitter,  that  she  yielded  not  herself  to  hi: 
endeavor.  Certainly,  no  spark  of  animation  lighted 
up  those  exquisite  features :  they  were  there,  it  is 
true,  in  their  faultless,  matchless  beauty,  but  it  was 
a  beauty  without  soul.  Listlessness,  weariness, 
almost  sullenncss,  was  all  tho  expression  with 
which  they  met  his  troubled  and  self-distrusting 
gaze.  Then  came  a  change  over  brow  and  cheek 
— an  uneasy,  restless  look  :  the  daughter  of  Vol- 
palo could  not  stay  two  minutes  in  the  same  posi- 
tion ;  she  mused,  she  started,  she  pouted,  she 
sighed — all  tokens  of  the  reluctance  with  which 
she  sat  lo  our  poor  .Vntonio  \  At  times  herexprcs- 
eion  was  di.sdainful.  at  times  malicious,  and  the 
artist  himself  shuddered  at  tho  refle<-tion  of  it  on 
his  canvass.  He  rubbed  out  the  lines,  which  gave 
almost  the  impression  of  a  beautiful  fiend  :  he  tried 
again,  and  tho  face  that  grew  beneath  his  hands 

was  that  of  an  idiot.    What  wonder  if  the  unhappy  I  him,    at   all    events,   to   persevere, 
scholar  of  Volpato  found  himself  baffled,  if  all  his    Antonio  did  not  go  to  bed  ;  he  sat  and  i: 
attempts   to   8<uzo   the    lines  of  the   ever-varying   that  first  sight  he  had  had  of  ^' 
visage  before  him  proved  alMirtive'      At  first  he  j  ter,  till  the  scene  s<'empd  to 
thought  the  fault  was  his  own,  that  his  genius  had  ;  Seizing  the  [KMicil,  he  drew  ti-.m  ii..   ,„ 
deserted  him,  and  again  the  old  doubts  as  to  his  1  mind's   eye.     His   success    astonished 
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results  did  he  pursue  the  labor  wli 
to  render  so  easy  lo  him  !     To  sa-, 
artist's  undeniable  superiority  to  ('.iiiiA.i  \n  < 
ing,  ho  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advani.ine  »f « 
feci  good  understanding  with  her  •■ 
he  wrought.      Ilnleriiig  with  the  ii 
er's  child   into  all  his  views— diviiiiii:; 
and  responding  to  them — animating  him 
of  afTection,  she  helped  him  in  the  vi.r> 
portion  in  which  she  hindered  his  rival, 
gay-hearted  self-assurance,  too — aqualit;,  ...a 

no  Neapolitan  is  deficient — was  here  of  unspeak- 
able service  to  him.  With  looks  of  fiery  passion, 
which  the  <ibjocl  of  them  returned  with  glances  no 
less  ardent,  he  perused  the  lineaments  of  his  mis- 
tress ;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  his  canvass  mirrored 
with  vivid  faithfulness  tho  face  of  which  his  heart 
had  already  long  been  the  mirror.  Volpato's 
daughter  herself  seemed,  from  the  picture,  as  in 
tho  reality,  to  meet  his  looks  of  love  with  respon- 
sive looks,  to  look  forth  upon  hin:  as  she  looked 
upon  none  else. 

After  all,  it  was  not  such  a  picture  of  Maria  as 
Anionic  would  wish  to  have  produced,  ll  was  not 
Hebe  ;  it  was  tho  Cyprian  goddess.  What  lover 
would  wish  the  whole  worlil  to  see  the  face  of  his 
mistress  when  it  beams  on  him  with  those  regards 
which  brook  no  witness  '  To  see  her  look  for  one 
moment  so  u|)on  him,  would  h.avo  raised  the  young 
sculptor  to  the  seventh  heaven  ;  but  lo  paint  her  so 
— lo  show  her  so  to  the  whole  world,  ho  would 
have  counted  a  Ireasiin.  Nor  could  he  have  borne 
that  even  the  "  counterfeit  presentment "  of  her 

lom  ho  worshipped  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  purs 
rt   should    look  upon  every  giizer.  i"  •■"  -verv 
nger,  and   every  oino.in  n/c,  with   li 
glance,  as  if  she  were  every  man's  ni; 
beheld  her. 

"  Well,  my  son,"  said  Volpato,  after  some 
days,  to  his  favorite  scholar,  "  what  progress  art 
thou  making  ?  Art  thou  sati-sficd  w  ilh  thyself!" 

"  Ah,  father,"  sighed  .\ntonio,  "  1  am  in  de- 
spair;    I   have   done    nothinir.      See!"    and   h« 
showed   the  fruits  of  his  b:/"    '        >         -      '•-  ; 
that  had  an  undeni.able  n-sei: 
without  character — without 
— ht^traying  tho  mental  pert' 
ful    hand     with     which     th' ) 
"  This  will   not  do,  anv  more  than  the  rest;"  .it  ■! 
he  lore  it  down  the  miiidle  as  he  spoke. 

Volpato   l(H)ked    surprised   ami 
endeavored  to  encounigc  the  youn., 
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did  not  po  to  Volnalo'g  the  next  day,  -  "  •'  ■  -  -\t. 
lie   8hut   liitnM'll    i\\>   in   lii»   own  aid 

paint-.i    <•■••.  • .-..,.,•  1  ii,-.i  i......  — 

no    1  ■    ^.     '.:!<■■   ■'. 

ami  ■    ,  ,       '    '       i..  i,,M  il 

which  ho  horc  enshniu'd,  rnn»oonited  within  him. 
It  was  nut  the  daughter  of  Volpato — it  wtm  the 
goddess — it  was  Hebe,  under  the  form  of  Maria. 

In  ihr  m'-nn  time,  the  old  enjrraver,  as  well  as 
his  :'  nd  her  favored  8i:ilor,  l)elicved  that 

Am  von  lip  the  contest  in  despair.    V'ol- 

pal^i  wful.      Uaphael  and  M  rnt- 

ulat'  !m'9  on  a  victory  so  mi:  i;in 

tht  y  ii.iu  .  xj'.vicd.  .\l  lenirth  the  Miuni.-  .Niapo- 
litan  annoimced  that  his  picture  was  finished.  Vol- 
psln  .^i.rli,  ,1  Init  as  he  sat  in  the  sttitlio,  musinf; 
on  t  .»•  of  his  hopes,  and  givinj;  way  to 

all    !  i.'nt   at    his    favorite's   faint-hearted 

withdraw:il  t'rom  the  field,  Tanova  entered  with  a 
glow  of  happiness  in  his  face  such  as  the  old  mas- 
ter had  never  seen  there.  One  would  say  he  had 
won  Mann  already. 

"  Well,  boy,"  said  Volpato,  somewhat  less  cor- 
dially than  usual,  "  1  thought  thou  hadst  given  up. 
Raphael  is  ready." 

"  And  so  am  I,  father,"  replied  the  young 
scalptor. 

"  How  !  and  thou  haot  taken  no  sitting  these 
three  days  V 

"  As  if  Maria  were  not  with  me,  wherever  I 
am!" 

"  Well !  I  sec  an  omen  of  victory  in  thy  face, 
my  son.     I  never  saw  thy  eyes  shine  .so." 

The  next  day  was  fixed  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
pictures.  A'olpato  had  summoned  all  his  artist 
friends,  though  the  judgment  was  to  be  left  to 
Maria  herself.  Side  by  side  the  two  portraits 
Mood,  each  covered  with  a  linen  cloth  ;  and  beside 
Moh  picture,  ready  to  withdraw  this  covering  at  a 
si^al  from  the  old  engraver,  st(K>d  its  creator. 
Raphael,  who  had  exi)ected  an  uncontested  tri- 
umph, had  not  been  able  to  suppress  an  exclama- 
tioii  of  surjirisc  at  finding  that  he  had  still  a  com- 
petitor. Ilis  countenance,  neverthcli'^s.  ivi.nssrd 
undoubling  confidence  ;  and  its  joyiii  uit 

looks  rendered  .\ntonio'8  pale  and  ayr  fin- 

ance more  remirkable.  The  features  of  the  young 
sculptor  had  Inst  their  unwonted  glow ;  his  heart 
auik  within  him  as  the  decisive  moment  cai 
near.  Volpato  gave  the  word,  and  the  piclu 
were  exposed  to  view. 

And  was  it  possible  that  these  two  portraits 
wen-     '  ■ 
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spirii 
eternal 


lit  the  same  person? — 
.  with  the  fire  nf  passion 
!  -vs,  and  the  sigh  of 
!  ised  liii.s — and  that 
,  :.  :.  ,  111  bright  aspect  of 
youth — wiihout  one  taint  of  earths-one 
trace  of  the  fall,  on  its  Kden  purity  1  The  old 
artist  looked  o-  re  and  on  that.     Which 

was  the  mo«t  -•  iinted,  he  could  not  tell. 

As  '•  lied  crowd  of  ronmrmli 

deci  *  I'art,  the  palm  was  duo. 

As  \M  rr  on  a  par — both  equally 

lik'-  \n.     Maria  stood  irresolute. 

"'•i  '  •-)..!  iii-r  father,  "thou  art  neither 
what  Kaph.-icl  nor  what  Antonio  has  made  thee. 
Tboii  irt  n.  :':,  r  -.  ,.,.„i,,.:|  wanton,  pining  for  her 
parai  I  spirit  of  heaven;  but 

thou  I'T  ;  and  thy  choice  this 

day  will  decKie  which  thoa  art  to  be.  Take 
Raphael,  an<l  thai  will  bo  a  tnie  portrait  of  thee 
ere  long  ;  take  Antonio,  aod  thy  likeoess  will  be 


]  this.  It  rests  with  thee  to  choose  w  heiher  thou 
wilt  be  lifted  above,  or  sunk  below  ihy  actual 
nature." 

As  her  father  spoke,  a  veil  seemed  lo  fall  from 
the  eyes  of  the  young  girl.  She  saw  the  difl'er- 
ence  between  the  love  with  which  Haphael  and 
that  with  which  .\ntonio  loved  her.  She  saw 
which  love  was  worthier  of  her ;  and  her  judg- 
ment was  with  Antonio,  though  her  heart  was 
with  Raphael. 

"Choose!"  said  her  father— " judge !  Who 
has  best  portrayed  iheeV 

"  It  is  as  thou  hast  said,  father,"  murmured 
Maria,  in  a  low  and  broken  voice.  "  Neither  of 
these  portraits  is  mine  ;  but  I  know  what  is  thy 
will,  and — I  obey." 


Half  an  hour  after,  the  young  sculptor,  as  he 
passed  along  tlic  trcllised  gallery  leading  from  the 
ftuilin  lo  the  dwelling-house  of  Volpato,  and 
which,  mantled  with  all  manner  of  southern  gar- 
den-plants, formed  a  screen  impenetrable  to  the 
eye,  heard,  from  the  other  side  of  the  green  par- 
tition, voices  broken  by  sobs  and  choking  sighs, 
and  murmured  words  interrupted  by  passionate 
kisses.  Involuntarily,  he  stopped — he  trembled. 
He  heard  the  accents  of  Maria  Volpato  calling  on 
Heaven  lo  shorten  her  life — lo  siialch  her  from  this 
hated  marriage — lo  give  her  broken  heart  rest  in 
the  grave — and  such  other  phrases  of  a  maiden's 
despair.  He  heard  her  protestations  of  luvo  to 
Raphael  ;  and  he  heard  Raphael's  low,  deep  tones, 
now  assuring  her  that  he  would  not  survive  her 
loss — that  they  would  soon  meet  in  a  world  whera 
there  were  no  despotic  fathers — no  rivals  to  thrust 
themselves  between  loving  hearts — now  again 
speaking  words  of  courage  and  comfort  lo  her,  and 
declaring  that  he  would  yet  find  a  way  to  baffle  the 
enemies  of  their  love — that  he  would  fly  with  her 
lo  France — to  Kngland — he  cared  not  whiiher. 
His  art  would  make  them  inde|iondent,  wherever 
they  were  ;  and  all  her  endeavors  should  now  be 
directed  to  the  delaying  of  the  marriage,  until  bia 
arrangements  were  made. 

Antonio  did  not  Bland  more  than  a  minute,  stu- 
pefied to  stone  ;  suddenly  the  power  of  thought 
flowed  hack  u(>on  him  ;  he  |)a&sed  noiselessly  on 
and  entered  the  sludio. 

'  My  son,"  exclaimed  the  old  artist — "  now 
uly  my  son — come  to  my  heart  I  What  peace 
do<;8  it  give  me  to  think  that  a  spirit  like  thine 
is  to  have  the  guidance  of  my  Maria's  future  life." 
"  Father,"  said  Anionio,  after  he  had  returned 
the  old  man's  warm  embrace,  "  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you." 

Ho  looked  paler  than  usual,  but  ihe  constraint 
of  a  great  resolution  was  upon  his  accents  and  hia 
gestures ;  he  apoko  firmly  and  with  apparent 
calmness. 

"  You  will  think  me,"  he  proceeded,  "  ungrate- 
ful, capricious,  undeserving  of  the  treasure  you 
have  been  on  the  |>oint  of  confiding  lo  me  :  and  un- 
deserving of  that  treasure  I  am  :  capricious,  per- 
haps, I  am  too :  but  ungrateful  I  am  not.  What 
I  owe  you  I  shall  never  forget." 

"  What  is  all  this'"  said  Volpato,  looking  be- 
wildered. 

"  .Since  the  decision  which  seemed  lo  promiae 
mc  a  life  of  mort!  than  mortal  liappiness,  I  have 
looked,  for  the  first  time,  deeply  into  my  own 
heart  ;  I  have  asked  myself,  can  I  give  to  this 
beautiful  lieing  the  love  she  merits — the  undivided 
heart  she  haa  a  right  to  demand  ?" 
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"  Well?"  said  tlio  iiM  man. 

"  Father,  lli(!  answer  which  a  voico  out  of  the 
dopths  of  my  hu.irt  rcltiniod,  is,  Nu — ihou  canal 
iiol !  Thuu  canst  iln  Ii'mi  mt  hut  to  uii«  divinity  ; 
thuii  canst  vii'ld  tir  in  all   thirir  Tuhicsa 

and  Icrviir  but  tu  niu 
that  mistress " 


and  that  divinity — 


"  Now  tlicn,"  said  the  engraver,  "  that  mi»- 
Iroiw'" 

"  That  mistress,  said  the  voico,  is — thy  art ! 
Look  you,  fatlier — Maria's  heauty  lighted  up  in 
my  durliiic.-(s  the  lamp  by  whioh  the  deeper  mys- 
teries i>r  art  revealed  themselves  to  me.  Maria's 
beauty  Hashed  into  my  soul  the  inspirntion  of  the 
ideal.  T'rum  that  moment  to  this,  I  have  CMn 
founded  the  prophetess  with  the  diviuiiy. 
eyes  are  now  opened.  In  the  moment  in  wli 
your  hand  laid  the  hand  of  an  earthly  bride  in 
mino,  and  I  saw  her  chocks — her  very  lips — 
whiten  with  a  maidenly  fear,  the  consciousness 
broke  upon  my  mind  that  I  was  about  to  re- 
nounce the  (jiKldess  for  her  servant — the  immuta- 
ble, iin|M:ri.'ihahle  ideal,  for  the  woman,  with  her 
dower  of  change  and  decay.  I  felt  then  that  my 
mistress — my  divinity — must  be  one  whose  hrow 
age  cannot  deform  with  wrinkles,  whose  bloom 
sickness  or  care  cannot  steal  awav.  In  short,  it  is 
Hebe  that  I  love,  and  not  Maria  Volpato." 

The  old  man  ap|)eared  confounded  :  he  looked 
nt  Antonio  in  silence  ;  his  astonishment,  his  indij;- 
nation,  wore  too  great  for  prompt  utterance.  The 
sculptor  continued,  after  a  pause,  while  his  check 
grew  more  pallid,  and  his  voice,  steadied  only  by 
an  agonizini;  eflort,  sounded  almost  sepulchral — 

"Give — Maria — to  Raphael,  They  love  each 
other,  itaphael  will  make  both  her  and  you 
happy — I  would  do  neither.  I  will  give  inyself  up 
to  the  art  I  had  nearly  proved  untrue  to,  and  shall 
be  happy — in  knowing  that  they — father!"  cried 
he,  his  acted  composure  failing  bin),  and  he  threw 
himself  on  the  old  tnan's  breast — "  I  love — I  love 


Maria  too  well — too  devotedly,  to  break  her 
heart  '." 

And  his  tears  flowed  like  the  blood  from  a  mor- 
tal wound. 

Volpato  saw  all,  understoo<l  all,  and  appreeialed 
the  sacrifice  of  his  young  favorite.  Pressing 
him  to  hi*  heart  with  deep  emotion,  ho  whi>- 
|)cre<l — 

"  There  is  a  divinity,  my  son,  v  i  wor- 

ship(>cst  before  art  herself  and  i '  .  is — 

<l  to  make  ashnrt  story  long'  Raphael 

M. .1^11.  II  i.i;irried  .Mar:-.    '  \-i' •••■■-   ' t 

was  not  fulfilleil,  for  t! 

, 1,-    «,r,.     i,n,:U,:\ 

I 

ethereal    being,  did  not,  on  the  other 

her  down  to  a  sensual  one.     In  a  few 

was   no    lonirer  a  Hebe,  but   neither  was   she  a 

prie8te,"i8  of  I'aphos  ;  she  was  a  mmely   Koman 

wife  and  mother,  happy  and  '  ■■. 

As  for  Antonio,  his  sub.--  longs 

to  the  history  of  his  times,  aim  lu  iii;ii  i.i  lus  art, 
which  is  for  all  time.  He  shut  him.srlf  up  in  his 
studio,  returned  to  sculpture,  and  it  wn'^  •  ■■■  l  ■•" 
before  his  Thr.inis  proved  to  the  wo:! 
eyes,  his  soul,  had  not  in  vain  been  op. 
sense  of  the  heroic.  To  him  the  engraver'* 
daughter  rcmainetl — what  she  had  ceased  to  be  to 
her  husband — ever  the  young  goddess  of  that 
Trastevetine  studio.  No  other  love  replaced  that 
which  she  had  awaked  in  lli>  heart ;  and 

to  the  undying  influence  of  i  we  owe  it, 

that,  in  later  years,  when   <  nimva  cu     '  '     i 

calm  breast,  throw  himself  back  into  f 
brances  of  that  time,  a  IIcIkj,  worthy  of 
made  known  to  all  lands,  and  recorded  I 

what   had   been,  in   the  days  of  her  L 1 

her  girlish  joyousness,  The  Sculptor's  1''iut 
Lovil. 


I 


I 


THE    HUTCHINSON    FAMILY    IN    LONDON. 

A  c-L'Rioi!S,  interestine,  and  highly  orJKinal  con- 
cert was  given  at  the  Ilanover-siiuare  Rooms  on 
Tuesday.  The  "  Hutchinson  Family"  are  from 
New  Kngland  ;  genuine  Yiinki'es,  anil  very  genu 
ino  in  other  respects  as  well.  They  arc  threi 
brothers  and  a  sister ;  the  latter  a  young,  pretty, 
unalfeeted  girl,  with  a  modest  self-|><wsession  that 
is  extremely  engaging ;  the  brothers  also  young, 
of  unmistakable  national  appearance,  and  with 
that  look  of  humor  and  quaint  simplicity  which  we 
believe  is  much  to  bo  met  with  in  the  quarter  of 
the  world  they  come  from.  Their  voices  are 
tenor,  counter  tenor,  soprano,  and  bass ;  and  har- 
monize as  only  the  voices  of  brothers  and  sisters 
can.  Their  utterance,  with  marked  peculiarities 
of  lone  and  diction,  is  wonderfully  distinct ;  and 
there  is  feeling,  passion,  a  quiet  pathos,  a  simple 
mirth,  and  often  a  transci-ndent  yet  delightful 
oddity  in  what  they  sing.  The  bass  has  a  violon- 
cello, the  tenor  and  countertenor  violins  ;  and  this 
is  all  the  aceoinpanimenl.  But  the  fiddle  scraping 
might  be  altogether  dispensed  with,  wo  think. 
The  best  pieces  were  given  without  accompani- 
ment, like  our  English  glees  ;  only  much  more  '• 
simply,  and  with  more  exquisite  feeling  for  i! 
sense  of  what  is  sung.  In  this  way,  we  listei: 
to  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  by  Thomas  HikmI,  ano 
felt  (the  highest  praise)   that  the  grandeur,  the  I 


sublimity,  the  agonizing  pathos,  of  those  magnifi- 
cent verses,  were  in  no  respect  weakened  or  im- 
paired. The  voices  swelled  to  the  loftiest  warn- 
ing, or  died  into  the  gentlest  pity,  with  an  effect 
f  pure  and  delicate  harmony  it  would  be  difficult 
surpass.  Nor  should  we  say  leas  of  the 
Pauper's  Funeral,"  by  the  .'smc  fine  writer; 
and  our  well-beloved  .\lfred  Tennvs»)n,  whose 
poetry  is  music  ii.self,  might  have  lisi-  !■•  ■!  i"  1  » 
own  "May  Queen"  without  a  jar  ui» 
It  was  sung  by  the  sister,  and  was,  as  / 
hath  it,  a  most  bird-like  warble.  There  was  a 
little  chirping  vein  of  innocent  coquetry  and  buoy- 
ant mirth,  sparkling  over  the  surface  of  a  full  calm 
flow  of  quiet  happiness,  which  seemed  to  us  per- 
fectly enchanting.  There  were  other  pieces  we 
cannot   stay  to  describe  ;  siime  amonu   them  of 

most  whimsical  and  prep     ■   - •  

with  a  Boiitonian  twa! 
what  to  make  of;  some  ...... 

to  which  the  crowded  room 
spouse;  and  some,  (wo  muM 
the  "  Grave   of  Bonaparte"  .Mother's 

Bible,"  of  pure  twaddle  and  '  F.nough 

will    remain    when    these    latter    aiu    wholly   dis- 
l>enKed   whh,  of  a  most  interesting,  pernliar  and 
All  entertainment,  which  we  strongly  recom- 
>  public  patronage  and  favor. — Eianuntr, 
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Fran  tla  ChriMlu  Otmrrer. 
AUTOBIOORAPHT   OF    BISHOP  ALKXANDER. 

I  WAS  hoTix  in  a  town  in  Prussia  in  the  year 
1700,  oHncatPil  ainrc  the  seventh  vcar  of  my  ape, 
V  in  tlx!  Talmud,  and  in  tlie  strictest  prin- 
JuduJKm.      Fmm   my  sixteenth   to   my 
vear,  I  held  the  olTiec  of  a  teiieher  of  the 
lid    the   German    langua);e   amun);   my 
ii.  uii'  I   ill  (lennnny,  at  whirh  [leriod  a  situation 
of  a  similar  nature  offered  itself  to  mo  in  Kngland, 
where  it  was  required  that  I  should  be  capable  of 
pcrforminp  the  duty  of  a  shochct — an  ofliee,  as  is 
known  to  my  Jewish  brethren,  only  given  to  per- 
sons peculiarly  qualified,  and  who  must  co  throu|;h 
the  strictest  examination  by  the  high  priest.    This, 
however,  I  soon  acquired,  and  came  to  England. 

Not  to  enter  into  useless  details,  I  need  only 
mention,  that  until  that  time  I  had  not  the  slightest 
knowlcdire  of  rhrijitiaiiitv.  nor  did  I  even  know  of 
the  .       -  •"•'      ^        V 

f^'  ;inst  the  very 

nam^  ..i  »  ■m-'i.  >*.■■>  .in  un-  .^H■■^^  II  iij;e  I  possosscd 
of  him,  and  in  blindness  and  ignorance  I  never  fell 
curious  to  inquire  the  reason  of  that  prejudice.  I 
looked  upon  all  other  seels  besides  Jews,  as  the 
(jientile  idolators  mentioned  by  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  from  whom  I  found  sufficient  reasons 
aad  commands  to  abhor  their  practices.  But 
blessed  be  the  Ixird  God  of  .\braham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  who  has  dealt  thus  mercifully  v»ith  me,  a 
worm,  who  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  his  mer- 
ines,  in  raising  me  from  a  death-like  sleep  in  which 
so  many  still  remain,  who  are  satisfied  with  a  false 
IM-ace,  without  a  wi.sh  or  an  effort  to  be  awakened 
from  its  dangers. 

In  the  yenr  1820  I  came  to  Ixindon,  and  having 
found  myself  disappointed  of  the  situation  above 
alluded  to,  I  wai  reeoinmended  by  the  kindness  of 
the  high  priest  in  ly^ndon  to  a  private  family  in  the 
country,  as  tutor  to  their  children. 

My  employer  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  and 
strongly  attached  U>  the  principles  and  ceremonies 
of  Judaism.  He  was  the  first  who  acquainted  me 
with  the  exertions  which  arc  making  in  England 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  but  treated  them 
with  deri.tion,  and  said,  that  every  Jew  ought  to 
read  the  New  Testament,  in  order  to  be  more  con 
firmed  in  his  own  religion.  This  rons(!<l  my  curi 
osity,  and  not  being  able  then  to  read  and  undei 
stanH  I'l'l.i.  T  f,r..,..,r...i  n  German  Hible.  I  wa<< 
gren  st  of  St.  Matthew,  and 

had  I  s  knew  anything  of  our 

patriarchs.  1  was  slill  mon;  struck  with  the  char- 
acter of  Christ,  and  the  excellent  morals  which  he 
taught ;  but  having  gone  no  further  than  merely  to 
admire  them,  it  produced  no  particular  effect  upon 
my  mind,  though  it  considerably  lessened  my  preju 
dices.  Hy  the  providence  of  God  1  was  led  from 
thence  to  another  place,  (Norwich,)  as  rabbi, 
where  I  had  opportunity  and  leisure  to  give  lessons 
in  II  '-  i  German,  as  I  had   then   obtained 

soni  •  of  the  English  language.     This 

"'^  .      ;..e    ine'i"^  "f   T"".-.-"  1 niv  pious 

and  of  Ix  •d  willi 

•    111.      I  »;i  .       ,      .   .  •  r  led  to 

re:i.t  !(,■■  \  a  T'  >!  iment,  and  found  many  of  the 
lefer.  •  •      ''  ■•    11  to  the  Old  Testament  proph 

ciei.  fulfilled. 

T'  '.t  uneasiness  of  mind  ;  but  in 

•ea'!  >  the  Ixird  God  in  prayer 

•nd  .11(1  li-ad  me  in  the  right 

w*j,  i  cnocavoreo  to  shrink  and  turn  away  from 


ria  ja' 

rSe 


the  Divine  light  which  had  thus  begun  to  daws 
upon  me. 

About  this  period,  the  situation  at  Plymouth 
most  providentially  offered  itself,  and  I  was  led  to 
accept  it,  partly  from  its  having  bi-en  represented 
to  me  as  more  advantageous,  but  chiefly  from  the 
desire  1  felt  to  become  reconciled  to  my  former 
views,  and  regain  my  peace  <if  mind,  with  a  full 
determination  to  have  no  intercourse  with  Chris- 
tians ;  and  during  my  fln<t  three  months  at  Ply- 
mouth I  strictly  adhertrd  to  this  resolution  ; — Satan 
so  far  aided  the  wishes  of  my  wicked  heart  as  to 
lull  me  again  into  a  delusive  peace. 

The  Ijord,  in  his  love  towards  me,  would  not 
sufTer  me  thus  to  jiroceed  in  the  path  of  destruc- 
tion ;  he  raised  me  up  a  spiritual  preceptor,  in  a 
friend  (the  Kcv.  Mr.  Golding)  who  was  desirous 
of  taking  lessons  in  Hebrew  ;  and  when  we  began 
to  read  for  our  lessons  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
subjects  of  discussion  of^en  pre.senled  themselves, 
and  feelings  to  which  I  had  for  some  time  past 
been  a  stranger  again  rose  in  my  mind,  and  I  be- 
gan more  seriously  (and  I  trust  not  without  earnest 
prayer  to  God  for  his  guidance)  to  inquire  into  the 
truth,  hy  more  carefully  comparing  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  ;  and  after  much  mental  conflict, 
came  a/mosi  to  the  conviction  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,  whom  I  had  been  taught  to  expect  in  a 
different  form  from  that  in  which  he  is  really  repre- 
sented in  the  Old  Testament. 

Still  I  could  not  see  everything  so  clearly  as  to 
be  enabled  to  give  up  all  for  him  ;  1  had  not  strength 
enough  to  avow  my  feelings  publicly,  though  I  did 
not  hide  them  from  st'veral  of  my  brethren,  espe- 
cially fr<im  one  with  whom  I  had  more  frequent  in- 
tercourse ;  to  him  my  sentiments  were  well  known, 
and  it  pleased  the  Ixird  to  raise  him  up,  after  hav- 
ing been  acquainted  with  it  for  several  nuuilhs,  to 
inform  the  elders  of  the  congregation  :  they  could 
do  no  otherwise  than  take  the  matter  into  serious 
con.sideration,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  was  not  with- 
out very  painful  feelings  to  themselves,  that  they 
made  known  the  circumstances  to  the  Rev.  S.  Hei^ 
schel,  chief  rabbi,  who  has  the  power  of  decidin); 
these  matters.  He  requested  my  suspension  until 
ho  heard  again  from  the  congregation,  in  order 
finally  to  decide.  This  was  one  of  the  most  pain- 
ful periods  of  my  life.    Satan  stirred  up  every  po»- 

hle  means  to  present  fears  and  doubts  to  me. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  human  nature, 
and  with  the  influence  of  early  educalion,  will  ea- 
sily lie  able  to  judge  in  what  a  painful  situation  I 
was  then  placed.  Hy  following  the  dictates  of  my 
conscience  I  h.ad  nothing  else  to  expect  than  to  lose 
all  that  was  valuable  to  me  in  this  world,  a  com- 
fortable and  suflicient  livelihoiKl,  together  with  the 
affectioiis  and  friendships  of  all  wlio  were  dear  to 
me.  Hut  by  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  my 
friends  I  should  have  inflicted  a  wound  upon  my 
conscience  :  in  short,  many  painful  ideas  presented 
themselves  to  me — the  giving  up  all  (to  which  I 
was  evidently  called)  the  prejurlices  of  early  im- 
pressions, and  the  prospwi  of  having  to  take  up  a 
new  and  heavy  cross  in  my  future  life. 

.Ml  these  considerations  so  tended  to  increase  my 
diMresfl  of  mind,  that  if  there  could  have  been 
found  at  that  time  any  means  whatever  to  reconcile 
me  to  mv  former  views,  I  should  have  gladly  used 
them.  However,  tliis  was  not  the  Ixird's  will.  A 
week  afterwards  I  was  finally  sus|>ended,  and  I  had 
CYidcntly  pointed  out  to  me  the  way  in  which  I  was 
to  go  :  I  began  to  submit  myself  to  the  I.<ird  to  fol- 
low him ;  and  soon  afterwards  regularly  attended 
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the  ministry  of  a  dear  friend,  (the  Ro».  Mr.  Oold- 

inj;   il..'t.    ,,ir,r;-,ilr,,r   nl   Sti>n«'!.....«..   el,,,,.!  \    i,, 

wli  iruniim  I   1 

II:i'  oiiijlit  inti) 

ion  Willi  many  ChriHliiin  fniMidn,  my  mimi  hccanii' 

more  and  morn  cHlahlinhi'd,  which  led  nie  finally  In 

embrace  the  Chrixtian  faith  oa  my  future  hope  for 

time  and  for  eternity. 

To  my  Jewish  friends,  whoso  kindnesa  towards 
me  I  shall  ever  remember,  1  bed  '"  'ake  this  oppor- 
tunity of  returniiiR  iiiy  siiieere  thnnks  :  and  though 
I  am  sensible  of  beinu  an  outc:ist  from  them,  yet  1 
trust  I  dball  never  bo  iinminiirul  of  them  befon^  a 
throne  nf  uraee  in  my  feeblo  prayers,  "  that  the 
I/ord  may  bles.s  and  keep  them,  that  the  I,ord  may 
cause  his  fueo  to  shine  upon  them,  and  be  i;raeioii.s 
unto  them,  that  the  Lord  may  lift  up  the  light  of 
his  conntenaiice,  and  give  them  peace,"  even  "  the 
peace  of  (lod,  v^hich  passeth  all  understanding." 
Amen.  M.  S.  .\LicxANnf:R. 

(The  fiillowinif  is  from  1  funeral  sermon  by  the  Rcr. 
Jonics  li.  Cnrtwright.] 

On  abandoning  his  post  as  rabbi  of  the  Jewish 
eongn'ijation  at  Plymouth,  his  situation  was,  in  a 
temporal  point  of  view,  painful  in  the  extreme. 
Ho  had  just  quilted  a  situation  of  competency  and 
comfort,  and  ho  now  found  him.self  destitute  and 
without  any  reasonable  prospect  of  paining  a  de- 
cent livelihood.  1  havn  ofien  heard  him  bear  an 
affecting  testimony  to  inquiring  and  converted  Isra- 
elites, that  if  they  would  but  commit  iheir  way 
unto  the  I/)rd,  and  determine  to  meet  each  duly 
and  difficulty  as  it  came,  lie  would  eventually  pro- 
vide and  make  way  for  them,  however  dark  and 
unpromising  their  prospects  might  he.  The  chill- 
ing suspicion  with  which  a  Jewish  convert  was, 
twenty  years  ago,  regarded  by  the  great  ma.ss  of 
(christian  people,  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  now. 
This  trial  the  late  Bishop  .Mexander  and  his  now 
widowed  partner  •  had  to  encounter.  There  was 
then  no  fund  for  affording  even  temporary  assist- 
ance to  destitute  inquirers  and  converts.  Our  friend 
was  thrown  upon  his  principles  ;  and  his  principles, 
through  God's  grace,  supported  him  in  the  trying 
hour.  He  settled  at  Dublin,  in  the  hope  of  gain- 
ing a  livelihood  as  a  teacher  of  Hebrew.  Here, 
by  his  mild,  consistent.  Chrisiian  demeanor,  he 
gained  many  kind  friends;  and,  at  length,  he  be- 
came known  to  the  late  archbishop  of  ihat  diocese, 
by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed,  and  by  whom  he 
was  eventually  ordained  to  a  small  charge  in  Dub- 
lin on  Trinity  -Sunday,  1S37.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  was  himself  enabled  to  olfer  his  .services  in 
the  missionary  work  among  his  brethren,  and,  be- 
fore he  left  Dublin  for  that  purpose,  he  received 
priest's  orders  from  the  Ilishop  of  Kildaro  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  arcbliishop. 

On  ihe  Hth  July,  1827,  he  preached  bis  first  ser- 
mon in  this  pl.ace — the  Jews'  Episcopal  Chapel — 
from  Rom.  i.  Ifi  :  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ :  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  s,al- 
vation  to  every  one  that  belioveth  ;  to  the  Jew  first, 
and  also  to  the  Greek."  The  subject  was  charac- 1 
tcristic.  It  was  one  on  which  ho  continually  de- 
lighted to  dwell. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  ho  entered  into  engage- 
ments  with   the   London   Society   for  promoting 


*  Mrs.  Aleianilor  had  shared  much  of  her  MoTed  hus- 
band's trials,  aiul.  six  months  afterwards,  tiecame  his 
partner  also  m  the  faith  of  Christ.  She  was  baptized 
at  Exeter  by  the  Rct.  J.  Uatchaid,  of  Plymoutb. 


Christianity  amongat  the  Jewa,  and  pmocoded  to 

ll. l,,,,:,.l        ..l,..r..     1...     I-.I I     .1,1,. ...,|     p,, 

•  ars  ; 

'Mrds 


ininiiiouary  jiiurtieys.  Onv  of  ins  lirnt  llioughta 
was  to  visit  the  place  of  his  birth.  His  visit  to  hi« 
native  town,  (Schocnianke.  in  Prussian  Poland,) 
in  the  autumn  of  |Ht>H,  was  a  painfully  inten'sting 
event,  from  the  mixture  of  .  ' 
which   it  called   forth.      Hi  i 


the  Protestant  church,  and  the  rude  an 
more  violent  at  length  compelled  him  ■ 
place.  He  had,  however,  on  the  ; 
met  a  large  party  of  relatives  undi-  : 
ter,  where  they  listened  with  all' 
to  a  brother's  reasons  of  thtkhopr 
and  to  his  recital  of  the  Lor.!' 

In  the  .summer  of  IsPiO,  h 

and  for  eleven  years  labored  m  ih.^ m  i..i  m.- 

advancement  of  the  important  cause  in  which  he 
was  then  engaged. 

A  series  of  weekly  discu.s-sions  with  the  Jews  in 
liOndon  was  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1833,  and  continued  during  three  winters 
every  Saturday  evening.  In  thes«>  Mr.  .Mexander 
took  a  very  active  part,  and,  as  a  Jewish  convert, 
had  much  to  endure  from  the  personal  invectives 
of  .some  of  the  Jewish  controversialists. 

The  revisi(m  of  the  Hebrew  New  Testament, 
and  the  translation  of  the  lilr.r        '"  '       '      •.. 

the  sacred  tongue,  were  um' 
was  likewise  s[K'cially  emplii). ..,  ...mi 

other  fidlow-latM)rers  in  a  work  .so  r  the 

proinoticm  of  Christianity  aiiiong-i  On 

the  establishment  of  a  rt^gular  Hebrew  service  in 
this  chapel  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Feb.  .1.  \^?.'7.  he 
preached  the  first  sermon  from  the  very 
words :  "  If  by  any  means  I  m.ay  prov.  . 
lation  them  which  arc  my  flesh,  and  uii|jlii  lavc 
some  of  them." 

In  considering  the  departed  pf  '  "    ' 

ipter  of  a  Christian  minister,  we  n; 
Wat  until  the  ate  of  twer.t- 
means  of  systeniatie  study   ■ 
that  he  had  reached  manhomi  . .  . 
thing  of  its  Divine  source,  the 
During  the  four  years  in  wlil.-b. 
vals,  his  mind  was  under  p'' 
opportunities  of  coming  totli 
tian  truth  were  comparatively  iVw   .ii.>l  iii.coftiin. 
His  education,  his  learning,  his  habiis,  his  preju- 
dices, were  all  rabbinical  and  not  '  '  l^t 
all  these   things  be  considered,  ai                        >  re- 
member his  pnv  '  '               '  '    ' 
sermons,  will  feil 
he  had  then  mad.    .  .  ' 
of  the  great  fundameni 
remarkably  deep  and  • 

exiierimental.     lie   had   evidently    learned    much 
during  his  first  years  of  sharp  nuTl-il  ren''ict.      I 
believe  th.at  at  that  time  ho  was  ' 
of  God  ;  and  that  if  he  was  clear  ■ 
subjects  of  a  sinner's  :. 
tification  by  the  hhxHl  ■ 

and  of  sanctification  by  uie  i.  newing  ini.i.t  r  res  tt' 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  it  was  because  he  had  fought 
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<nit,  OS  it  vitTc,  theaa  gttM  qowlions  in  secret  con- 
flict aiiil  prayei. 

He  hail  n  finn  belief  in  Ilic^  promiscB  of  God  to 
his  own  nation,  and  !  <I.v  for  their  fulfil- 

ment.    The  mimiti-  :  nut  of  the  ihreat- 

enini^s  of  I  J  r  u  b  u  as  t<>  hi!>  niind  one 

of  the  m<'  L'  'iinx-niii  fur  the  equally 

exact  fulfiliutiit  ut  II;' 

1  will  not  ilwcll  II  •■  remarkable  cir- 

wiiiiatuices  of  his  ui;  '■ '"  ''■  ■ 

Protaatant  bishopric  ' 

mind  you  of  th ■  ■■. i.  ■•. 

uoaSectrd   astm  t    the   new    |)U8ition   in 

wl.i.-li    in  CihI'  .     .'.',  he  so  suddenly  found 

I't  humility — constitutini;  the 
'iiily  of  character.  I  will  re- 
mmd  you  of  the  deep  piety,  the  simple  dcvolcd- 
ness,  the  subdued  tone,  the  thrilling  subject,  the 
pointed  text  of  his  la.st  Rcrmon  in  this  place — his 
farewell  address  in  the  Episcopal  character.  How 
aflinning  is  the  recollection  now  !  How  ready  and 
forcible  the  application  I 

I  cannot  here  .    '    the  particular  history  of 

the  four  years"  !  ilioufih  it  is  no  uninter- 

cstin);  record.      1  ...   ........ji  had  not  completed  the 

fourth  year  of  his  F.piscopal  residence  in  JeruKi- 
lem  ;  but  as  one  of  his  oldest  friends  has  touching- 
1y  observed,  he  ser\ed  in  the  Holy  City  as  long  as 
his  great  M.istcr  himself  He  had  gathered  a  little 
church  of  ticlicving  Jews  and  Gentiles  around  him 
on  Mount  Zion.  After  much  trouble  and  anxiety, 
the  permission  to  proceed  with  the  building  of  the 
Protestant  ehiireb  b;id  been  granted,  and  the  bish- 
op's last  .  nnnoiinced  it.  He  had 
previotisU  ^  and  other  parts  of  his 
dioowe  in  >yri.c,  n. .11111;;  t'riendly  comnmnication 
with  his  bretbreii  according  to  the  flesh.  He  was 
proceeding  to  visit  other  parts  of  his  interesting 
diocese,  and  with  that  view  set  out  for  Kgypt,  in- 
tending afterwards  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  this  coun- 
ty- 
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[The  Erpnlng  Mirror's  Corn-spondencc  in  in  pnrt  mip- 
plied  by  Mr.  Lntcr,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Cienoa,  to  whom  we 
an  indebted  lor  thii  lifelike  iketcb.] 

11^- •'-  .leal  with  all  sorts  of  characters  ar  ' 

bein  fur  many  days  in  my  office  in  tl 

dull'  1  1,,,^,,,...^    .1  .,.  •■  „r..-,t  relief  soiii. 

tim.  iio  breaks  up 

the  ;  :   ,  a  story  to  tell. 

Not  I  was  favored  with  a  call  from  two 

pcrs'  day,  of  a  singular  description,  and 

ihcy  were  the  l:r ;  1  '  .  I  .  ver  ex|>cclcd  to  meet. 

The  first  was  ;i  V. ;.'...•  from  W<irre<itcr,  M:i.v 
sachiisetLi.     He  was  a  lung,  lean,  sli'  -'d 

follow — but  I  'II  stop  and  give  you  a  :  11- 

lar  description.     Ab..   ■     ' 
ing,  I  heard  a  thund' 

which  I  knew  .  i<t  .m  liu- 

iaiia   ring  a  In  "ring.     The 

■errant  opcne<l  ;.. '    "  ''"•  .^"."- 

gcr.     Ho  seemed   to  be    ' 
iban  ci^bt  and  tw.  iiiv — !:. 

lant<irn  Jawed,  I  Ixint/. 

He  li  il  0:1  ri  in  cnor- 

moi  t  IcHs  than  a 

half  1   driven,  if  I 

coi:'  :  made  on  the 

mai'  '        "cn  his  shoes 

■ad  the  bull  '1115  ul  Ji:3  panlaioons,  (no  ■mall  di»- 


tance,)  were  clearly  visible  a  pair  of  Yankee  knit, 
inixe^  wool  socks,  and  still  a  little  above  the 
socks,  which  had  fallen  down  a  little  over  said 
shoes,  was  visible  quite  a  piece  of  a  very  lean  and 
somewhat  hairy  leg.  Since  I  have  begun  at  the 
bottom  to  describe  my  hero,  I  will  go  up,  and  end 
where  conunon  historians  begin — at  the  head. 
Hut  really  the  feet  were  some  of  llic  most  conspic- 
uous things  about  his  person.  His  pantaloons 
■.vere  of  home-made  bottle-green  woollen,  and  cut 
.  somebody  who  was  not  particularly  lavish  of 
,!uih,  for  they  set  as  tight  to  his  skin  as  they 
could  conveniently.  His  vest  which  did  not  come 
down  quite  to  hi.s  jiantaloons,  was  a  "  linsey-wo<d- 
scy"  fabric,  with  a  standing  collar  and  largo  brass 
buttons,  which  had  probably  been  used  for  a  coat. 
He  had  on  a  cotton  slurt,  (unbleached,)  and 
around  his  neck  a  high  black  patent  leather  stock, 
and  on  his  head  a  hair  seal-skin  cap.  If  you  will 
in  addition  to  this  descriplion,  picture  to  yourself  a 
f;i.  '        11  for  a  month,  of  the  most  undescrib- 

al''  V  and  sternness,  you  have  the  man. 

.V^  li.  >  iiiLred,  he  came  up  to  mo  with  his  cap 
still  on  his  head,  and  pulled  down  over  his  ears, 
and  said, 

"  He  you  the  United  States  Counsel  f" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  I  'm  a  prophet  of  God,  and  my  wor/rf/y 
name  is .  I  was  boni  in  Worces- 
ter, in  old  Massachusetts,  twenty-eight  years  ago, 
or  thereabouts.  1  lived  in  sin  and  iniquity  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  folks  in  WorrcMer,  till  nigh  three 
years  ago,  when  the  Almighty  revealed  to  me  his 
.Son,  as  he  did  to  Paul  ;  I  was  struck  dumb,  and, 
like  Paul,  after  his  dark  season,  I  had  revealed  to 
me  wonderful  signs,  sights,  and  visions,  when  I 
was  brought  out  into  great  light.  Highl  off  1  see 
that  everybody  else  was  wrong;  that  the  priests 
was  a  leading  'em  all  to  perdition.  .So  I  gifted  up 
my  full  voice,  and  like  Noah,  I  warned  'em  of 
approaching  wrath  ;  but  like  the  Ante-Ueluvians, 
they  stojiiM^d  up  their  cars  and  kept  on  sinning. 
About  SIX  weeks  ago  it  was  revealed  to  me  that  I 
was  llic  prophet  of  God,  spoken  of  in  Malachi,  and 
the  rest  of  the  prophets,  that  was  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  second  coming  of  (,'brist.  and  that  as 
he  would  .appear  at  Jerusalem  at  such  a  time,  1 
must  go  there  and  be  ready  to  prepare  things  for 
'  iiing ;  so  1  am  here  '  in  the  spirit  and  power 
ih,'  and  I  am  bound  for  the  Holy  City.     If 

,  ,.,li   to  cscat>c   the  last  vial  of  wrath  that  is 

just  a  going  to  be  poured  out.  help  mo  on  my 
journey." 

"  Well,  sir,"  I  rculied,  somewhat  "  used  up"  I 
confess  by  the  Prophet's  communications,  "  1  am 
glad  to  sec  you — won't  you  lake  a  seat,  friend  ; 
you  are  off  for  Jerusalem  then  by  the  first  boat  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  sir,  I  must  go  ijuick  too." 

"  All  right;  we  can  lake  you  there  by  steam ; 

than  the  old  I'r     '  I  to   travel 

'pl  now  and  tli.  ilieiii,  who 

I. U.K.  iiK.-  .iuiiab,  the  tx;lly  o(  .1  ^mmi.   i.ir  a  cabin  ; 

but  I  hope  you  are  not  in  such  great  liasle  but  you 

,...,.   .....  ..   .1  .,  ,.r   two  with   us  here  ;  we  have  a 

!i  palaces,  and  works  of  art." 
!  ■  more  for  these 'ere  things  than 

i'aul  did  when  he  stood  on  Mars  Hill,  and  sec  iho 
whole  people  given  to  idolatry  ;  I  must  be  on  my 
way,  for  I  have  yet  to  get  to  Jerusalem  and  keep 
a  holy  fast  of  forty  days  iK'fore  Christ  can  come, 
and  I  don't  want  to  delay  the  Lord  Jcsui,  you 
see." 

"  Oh  no,  of  cotino  oot ;  I  ebould  be  very  aorry 
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to  tinvo  you  iln  llint :  I  don't  think  wu  mit<\\i  to  do 
■urti  ttiiiiK".  M>it  toll  us  a  wtird  aiMiul  (liu  way 
you  gill  hiTc,  for  I  liavo  a  irrrat  intcreiit  in  your 
miaaion ;  I  liavi^  not  scvii  audi  a  inon  fur  many  a 
day." 

"  Well,  junt  iin  soon  a*  thia  revelation  como,  I 
sold  out  my  carllily  ;;<M>dH  to  pet  a  little  miinoy, 
and  left  iVicrulM  :iml  liiinu',  for  ynu  kniiw  whril  our 
lioni  .s;ii(l.  lliat  if  u  niiiii  did  n't  '  hiilo  Ium  nitluT 
and  niotluT,'  &c.  I  ;.'ot  tii  l)<M<tun,  and  found  a 
8tuam-!<lii|>  .i);iiini;  to  leavo  the  next  day  for  V-n\!- 
land,  and  I  t(H)k  )>aaivif;e  ;  wo  wan  1.1  days  at  sea. 
The  same  day  w«  got  to  Liverpool,  I  wont  to 
Ix)nd(ui  in  llio  <-ar»,  and  the  day  artcr  I  pot  there, 
I  wont  atH)ard  an  Kngli.xh  vcoacl,  ami  wo  sailed 
hero  to  (ienoa  in  IH  days.  .So  you  see  it  's  only 
about  30  days  sinco  I  left  my  father's  housto  in 
Worcester ;  1  've  pone  so  fast,  because  (lod  was 
on  my  side,  and  everylhinp  was  overruled  for  mo 
his  servant  and  chosen  prophet." 

"  Yes,  I  see  ;  well  now  which  way  do  you 
goV 

"  I  want  to  go  the  quickest  way  to  pet  to  Jeru- 
salem, only  I  must  go  by  the  way  of  Pome,  for  it 
^as  been  revealed  to  me,  as  it  was  to  Paul,  that  I 
must  1m!  p<!r»eeuled  and  suffer  at  Rome  ;  she  is  the 
mother  of  harlots,  Ihn  beast,  the  fals«!  prophet, 
Satan's  seat,  and  no  Prophet  of  God  can  go  there 
without  persecution  ;  I  shall  be  there  in  prison 
twenty  days  as  h.ia  been  revc^aled  to  me,  and  suffer 
great  torments  and  tortures,  for  which  I  am  pre- 
pared, and  then  (lod  will  er)mc  to  deliver  ine  from 
prison,  as  he  did  Peter  and  Silas,  and  I  shall  go 
on  mv  way  to  Jerusalem." 

"  Why,  my  friend,  it  seems  to  mo  that  if  they 
arc  to  handle  you  so  roughly  in  Rome,  1  should 
give  them  the  slip,  and  go  some  other  way." 

"  Oh  no,  I  am  commanded  to  go  to  Rome,  and 
proclaim  to  the  pope  that  the  day  of  God's  judg- 
ments is  come,  and  that  in  a  few  weeks  ho  will  be 
cast  into  the  bottomless  pit." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  his  holiness  will  say 
to  this  interesting  piece  of  intcUigeneoV 

"  He  will  order  me  to  great  torments ;  but  God 
will  deliver  me." 

"  Well,  my  friend,  tell  us  something  about  the 
state  of  things  in  Jerusalem  after  you  get  there." 

"  Well  as  I  was  saying,  I  don't  want  to  detain 
the  Lord  Jesus,  nor  keep  him  waiting  for  mo,  so  I 
shall  gel  on  tho  ground  as  quick  as  possible. 
Then  I  shall  keep  a  holy  fast  of  forty  days. 
When  this  is  done,  the  Lord  Jesus  will  be  revealed 
from  heaven,  and  set  up  his  kingdom  in  Jerusa- 
lem. Then  tho  day  of  reckoning  will  come  for  all 
tho  world.  .\ll  creeds  will  bo  burnt  up,  and 
judgment  taken  on  all  priests,  churches,  and 
wicked  men,  and  a  little  while  given  them  to 
repent,  and  if  they  don't  do  it,  Christ  will  destroy 
them  all.  The  Jews  will  all  be  gathered  to  Jcrn- 
salem  out  of  all  nations  from  whence  they  have 
been  driven,  and  all  the  holy  dead  will  be  raised  to 
live  and  reign  with  Christ ;  I  shall  be  his  prime 
minister,  and  great  prophet.  This  will  last  365,000 
years,  and  then  tho  world  will  be  burnt  up,  or 
iuml  oirr,  and  a  new  world  made  out  of  the  old 
one,  and  we  shall  live  on  it  forever  and  ever,  even 
to  all  eternity.  Hell  will  be  in  tho  centre  of  the 
earth,  which  is  nothing  but  fire  and  melted  lava, 
and  there  they  will  be  burned  forever  and  ever, 
even  to  all  eternity." 

"  Hut  do  you  really  helicve  all  this,  my  friend!" 

"Believe  it?  Why  I  Anoio  it,  for  it 'a  all  been 
rmealed  to  me,  and  I  can't  be  mistaken." 


"  But  wb.at  if  Jeans  Chriat  don't 
you  have  finished  your  fastV 

"  Why,  he  wit!  come." 

"  Well  ;  but  i/  so  strange  a  thing  should  hap- 
pen, as  that  he  slioidd  not  come,  what  would  vou 
do'" 

"Why,  you  n^ "  •   '    - '-  •'" 

ihm  iro.i  no  Jisn 

tiM)  lung  already  ,    „ „  ..„ ,.,......:..■; 

capUiin  told  nie  I  mu^t  have  a  pa.vi|Hirt,  or  tho 
oarlbly  power:*  would  stop  me:  1  want  to  go; 
mako  it  out  as  quick  as  you  can." 

"  You  shall  have  it  in  an  hour,  friend." 

"  And  I  'II  pay  for  it  now  ;  what  will  it  CMt! 
I  've  got  a  little  money  left." 

"  Oh  I  don't  charge  prophets  anything  for  paaa- 
porls,  and  I  will  get  the  governor  and  iMilico  and 
papal  consul  to  vi.s<5  your  p  .  ■«,  and  you 

can  go  on    board  the   steani'  ^   evening, 

and  bo  off  for  Rome  without  <!•  i..>. 

"  Well,  then  I  "11  stay  here  till'  it  comes." 

So  the  pru|diet  touk  off  his  cap,  and  put  it  on 
the  floor  by  his  side,  and  taking  out  a  pocket  Bible, 
turned  to  the  prophecies,  tu  read  by  liimself. 

All   this  scene,  thus  far,  seemed  to  me  at  tho 
time,  the  most  ridiculous  1  ever  beheld  ;  but  when 
the  first  novelty  had   pas.sed,  and   I  saw  the   [Kior 
deluded  man  turn  to  tjie  Bible,  the  blessed  revela- 
tion of  God,  and   con  its  sacred  pages  with  that 
intense  gaze,  with  which  no  man  liKtks  but  an  hon- 
est man,  it  w.is  by  far  the  s-addest  sight  I  ever  wit- 
nes-sed.     I  ihouglit  of  his  friends,  and  their  entrea- 
ties that  he  wuuld  stay  at  his  home  in  the  beautiful 
town  of  his  birth,  and  pass  his  days  peacefully  ; 
T  thought  of  the  care   that  hfid  worn  him  thinner 
th.in   a  shadow,  in  pursuit  of  a  shade,  and  of  tho 
disappointmenL  that  awaited  him  when  he  reached 
the  holy  spot,  where  the  Saviour  of  men  died,  and 
on  which   I  doubt  no  more  than  he,  that  he  will 
stand    again   at   his   second   coming,  while  I   sat 
gazing  at  tho  poor  victim  of  delusion  before  me, 
and  heard  the  involuntary  sigh  that  now  and  then 
came  from  his  restless  spirit,  I  felt  a  sadness  which 
I  cannot  describe  ;  I  could    have  wept   over   tho 
man,  but  I  could  not  smile  at  him  again.     I  made 
out  his  pas-sport,  sent  it  to  be  signed  by  the  proper 
authorities,  and  then  went  with  him  to  the  steam- 
boat office,  saw  him  on  board  the  steamer,  which 
was  just  weighing  her  anchor  fur  old   Home.     I 
Imvo    heard    nothing   from   him   since.      Ho   had 
money  enough  to  take  him  to  Jerusalem,  as  he  was 
willing  to  undergo  any  privation.     His  health  was 
declining  evidently — ho  was  wasting  away  like  a 
man   with    the   consumption  ;  his   life  was   being 
burnt  out  of  his  heart  by  a  slow  fire.     Before  now 
ho  has  probably   reached  Jerusalem,  and  not  un- 
likely he  has  died  of  hunger  and  disai  t, 
without  tho  gate  of  the  Holy  City,  wb  s 
have  eaten  his  flesh,  and  the  vulture^  v.  ......cii 

have  peeked  his  bones. 


O.sE  of  the  lieutenants  in  tho  ftrangtr^s  'ff*?* 
which  is  generally  eompo.sed  of  Italian  and  Polish 
refugees,  is  a  son  of  Thomas  .Moore,  the  poet, 
formerly  in  a  British  regiment.     He  1<  -i- 

pated,  sold  his  commission,  and,  his  fir  ^ 

to  supply  him  with  money,  escaped  hcri'  iimn  ius 
creditors.  One  of  the  deputies,  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  mentioned  the  fact  ■'■  •'  •  '  ■  -.  who 
procured  him  the  above  mentiom  y,  and 

he  has  since  conducted  himself  :i:  ......:  exem- 
plary manner. 
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Frmn  FrmMr'a  Mafs^'i^- 
THE   COMMON    LODOINO-HOUSB. 

The  romnii.n  lc>i!:.'iii::-liou»c,  as  tlip  reader  is  no 
doubt  aaart',  i>  :i  li.nisr  of  acoonumxlatiun  for  all 
ctossea,  no  iiiulli'r  what  may  l)o  their  appvaranrc 
or  character,  provided  thev  eaii  produce  when 
required  the  ncci'-sary  quantity  of  coins.  In  every 
conaidtrilile  village  in  the  kincdom  there  is  m  dom- 
icile called  the  Hepgars'  House;  and  in  every 
town,  fewer  such  lioiises  or  more,  according  to  its 
size  or  population.  In  I/ondon  there  arc  hundreds 
of  such,  fnmi  that  which  suiIk  the  poor  tenant  of  a 
room  or  cellar,  with  its  two  or  three  shake-down- 
beds  upon  the  flimr,  to  the  more  substantial  hold- 
ing of  llh'  1  inilliird,  with  his  ten  or  twenty  up  to 
two  or  !rcd  beds.  In  one  or  other  of 
these  til'  >  wanderer  may  find  shelter,  pro- 
vid.  I  li  I  ;.  Irom  a  penny  to  sixpence  a  night; 
slerjii  .:.  [.  .ordinfr  to  the  rale  of  his  payments,  on 
iron,  or  wood,  or  ctraw,  or  in  a  hammock.  If  he 
be  the  pi'nny  a  night  UMlger,  he  will  have  no  softer 
re^•  than  the  fl<K>r.  This  common  lodg- 
ini;  iiiesM  is  a  ihrivinf;  trade ;  very  little 
capiiai  IS  ivjuirfd  lo  c.'irry  it  on.  An  old  house 
will  do  in  any  hack  street  or  filthy  lane;  indeed, 
the  more  wri'tcheJ  the  neichl>orhood  the  better. 
Old  bedsteads  and  bcd-clotlies  of  the  coarsest 
description,  with  a  few  forms  and  a  table  for  the 
kitchen,  are  nearly  all  that  is  required  for  the  nm- 
cern.  The  front  room,  or  what  is  usually  termed 
the  parlor,  is  generally  fitted  u|)  into  a  shop ;  or, 
when  this  is  not  the  c.ise,  there  is  always  some 
accommiidalini;  nriglibor  at  hand  who  has  for  sale 
bacon,  butter,  cheese,  bread,  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
tobacco,  potaKxjs,  red  and  salt  herrings,  smuggled 
liquors,  and  table-beer.  Some  add  the  savory  pro- 
fession of  ihe  ciHik  to  that  of  the  huckster,  and  dish 
up  a  little  roast  and  boiled  lieef,  mutton,  pork,  veg- 
etables, Sir.  The  whole  of  these  viands,  the  rea- 
der may  be  assured,  are  of  very  moderate  quality. 
They  are  retailed  to  the  lodgers  at  profitable  prices 
and  in  the  smallest  saleal)lo  quantities,  so  that  for 
the  trifliiia  sum  of  one  penny  the  poor  epicure  may 
gratify  his  palate  with  a  Uiste  of  beef,  mutton, 
and  other  luxurii-s.  Very  little  credit  is  given  in 
those  places,  and  that  only  to  those  who  are  well 
known  ;  they  who  do  not  happen  to  iiosscss  this 
jidvantage  are  often  compellc<l  to  take  the  handker- 
chiefs from  their  necks,  the  coats  and  even  the 
shirLi  off  their  backs,  and  to  give  them  to  the 
cautious  hiiusekeeper,  before  they  can  procure  a 
nij'  ■'  '  '  ii;r  or  a  morsel  of  (ood.  Indeed,  in 
til-  IS  a  common  thing,  when  a  traveller 
(»;...,,  ,,  ...  I'-.ti....  1.1-  ..i".'!!  the  alms-seek- 
ing gentry  d.  !;s  for  a  night's 

lodging,    for    l.      .  .   uise   admittance 

anlcas  the  applicant  carry  a  bundle,  which  is 
looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  guarantee  that  he  may  be 
trusted  should  he  oot  have  the  "  desirable"  in  his 
pocket. 

It  may  naturally  be  supposed,  that  where  there 
arc  such  »mall  miilavs  and  mich  larije  returns  giKHl 
round  V  'I.  there  are 

few  wh  1  but  eani 

for    theril-'    \.-,     a     sjMiiiy     1!  ^' 

whotn    I    could   iiieiitiim    ha-- 

enormous  rirtun''«  by  the  ti .;; .i    ... 

srancy,  that  they  are  now  the  proprietors  of  valua- 
ble biiii^.  -  in  (11. 1-  i.r  iitlii  r  i,f  viliich  they  reside, 
wl  r  original  esUab- 

lisiin  I  .  .iits  that  are  kept 


in  such  houses  arc  generally  male,  men  being  con- 
sidered Iwller  adapted  to  preservi'  [waee  niid  quiet- 
ness than  women.  It  is  customary  with  Imlgers 
who  have  anything  of  value  to  deposit  it  with  the 
landlord,  and,  in  most  cases,  it  is  returned  with 
safety.  There  are  some  whose  character  slunds 
so  high  for  honesty,  that  twenty  [lounds  and 
upwards  may  l>u  intrusted  to  them;  while  with 
others  it  would  be  best  to  trust  nothing,  for  they 
arc  thieves  and  robbers,  and  often  join  with  ruHiaiis 
to  get  up  a  row  during  the  night  m  order  to  plun- 
der their  hnlgers.  It  is  not  lo  Iw  supposed  that  in 
such  establishments  the  laws  of  decency,  as  they 
concern  the  sexis,  are  much  observed  ;  and  they 
are  universally  filthy.  Hut  enough  of  this.  I^t 
us  rather  enter  at  once  amongst  those  strange 
scenes,  and  endeavor  to  give  the  reader  a  correct 
view  of  one  of  them. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  that  I  put  myself 
in  order,  and  had  just  reached  St.  George's,  in  the 
liorough,  as  the  clock  struck  five.  Opposite  to 
that  sacreil  edifice,  and  at  the  end  of  a  narrow, 
dirty  street  leading  into  the  main  one,  were  stand- 
ing some  half-do7.eii  fellows  in  tlannel-jackets  and 
other  vestments,  indicating  that  the  class  to  whidh 
they  belonged  was  that  of  laborers.  On  one  side 
of  this  group  sat  an  old  woman  with  fruit,  and  on 
the  other  a  middle-aged  female,  with  that  true 
Hibernian  feature — the  scowl,  and  retailing  com- 
modities of  a  similar  description.  As  I  loolied  for 
the  n.ame  I  could  just  discern  on  the  wall,  in  small 
letters,  The  Mint.  Proceeding  along  the  street, 
oysters,  green-groceries,  and  huekstery  goods, 
lined  the  doors  and  windows  of  a  few  dark,  low- 
roofed  shops  on  each  side  of  the  way,  set  off  by 
that  very  necessary  convenience,  a  gutter,  which 
contributed  to  carry  off  the  superabundant  mois- 
ture as  it  crept  between  oyster-shells,  turnip-tops, 
and  various  other  matters.  Women  and  children 
might  be  seen  sitting  or  gossiping  on  the  sills — a 
sure  sign  of  a  low  neigliborlio(Hl.  The  open  door 
of  a  licensed  victualler  was  not  long  in  making  iui 
appearance  ;  nor  was  it  without  a  neighbor,  another 
retailer  of  malt ;  both  pretty  w  ell  filled  with 
comcrs-in  and  gocrs-out.  The  bustle,  such  as  it 
was,  now  ceased,  and  the  street  widened  a  little, 
presenting  a  number  of  old  furniture  and  petty 
chandlcrs'-shops.  Here  all  was  dull,  dirty,  and 
quiet.  A  stout,  bucanicr-like  fellow,  in  a  tight, 
liaht-colorod  worsted-shin  and  canvass-trousers, 
was  coming  crouching  along  with  his  bare  feet, 
followed  by  a  man  upon  crutches,  both  walking 
steadily  in  the  direction  of  Harclay  and  Perkins. 
.\  singularly-looking  house  next  arrested  our  atten- 
tion, which  was  painted  red,  with  a  largo  board 
raised  to  the  centre,  and  daubed  with  the  same 
color,  upon  which  were  written,  in  large  white 
letters,  "  The  Travellers'  Uest,  No.  18.  Stephen- 
son. The  Hed  House.  Good  accommodations  for 
Travellers."  The  parlor,  or  low  front  room, 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  a  shop,  having  two  large 
bow-windows,  one  of  which  was  nearly  closed 
wiih  shutters,  and  the  other  partly  so.  Three  or 
four  '  "'  '  !.  squalid-looking  wretches  were 
lean:  the  entrance.     1  gave  an  involun- 

tary siiiMiiii  1.  iiir  the  place  smclled  of  bones  and 
rags,  and  all  about  the  door  hod  the  stench  of  rot- 
I  tenness. 

"  Does  Mrs.  Ilelch  live  hcroV'  I  inquired. 

"  No,  higher  up,"  was  the  answer. 

"Thank  God!"  I  mentally  ejaculated,  and 
moved  on  ;    and  higher   up,  sure  enough,  stood 
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another  Rroup  of  rugged   gentry,   whiliiiE   away 
t(i,  ir  1  in,'  MiiK  fl...  •*\i..'.'t!i  of  Virginia,  and  quiolly 
ii:' 

<                                       iiK-n  w;i-  :i  .-lhi|i.  to  which 

laat 

ABd  to 

Hf:i\ 

iiiftirwt 
,| 

I  was  liirn-iril  Uv  ;i  iiud.     'I'h.                      ilng  pecu- 

taltsa; 

liar  th:il  1  nmlil  |'i<rrr|vo  ahmr                           It  wan 

pItM 

;i   '^111  iP    .'i  Mi.ll    r's  .sliop,  with   two  uiiijows.      In 

■ — tu  bhort,  thu  sanUujit  UiiuUrutn  uf  liii: 

lady  of 

ill,'  niir  v^.  1.    |,;  i,-,<l  n  few  <>nlshlp«  for  «hnw,  and 

thr  don." 

the   oi!                             •      V  • 

•I T 

On  ciii' 

1 

charnricT.     \'»r   ii.ui    ■ 
tor  privuto  usu  ;  and  th 

'  1 

ncHs,  ;is  if  il "  '■■•■•   i 

1 

mii(*h  :iM  to 

.1 

lirnl     ;i      l~\\ 

■                        '1 

inK-nhii|i  til  iicrffciion.     Quitrtirii 
ponnyworths,  (poverty  beine    a  k. 
and  pih'd   one   upon  tho  other ;  pi  uiiy  ;iini   hall' 
pi'nnywcirihs  of  tnn,  coflt'P,   ciiijar,    and  tobacco, 
W.'  ..  .      .    •  I    . 

h. 

Chl     ii:u-o;i.    :i  iiiii-.^f.    .iiju    .i 

third   with  il  :.  wore   placed  | 

111 'I r    ,„,     11,,.    I',„,r 


liinjT,  low,  narrow,  in 
r  nd  wrre  two  small  u 

■.  the  tops  of  w 

lit  of  the  front 

,  ti)  airii^julo  in  between  walls  vi'  miiuL; 

I  The    aportnrcs,    or    window-seats,   m 


end  was  a  lar<;i"  trap-do<ir,  which  was 

in,r    ill,'    ,\.i\-     l,,r    ll,,.    !,,■!,,   ill     .,r    li.    1,1 


n.     Atone 

f''nd(-r)   !,v  a 


Cl" 

again  with  til  'iiiui.     but,  notwiihsl.nnd- 

ing  those  pri'j  i  the  starving,  let  it  not  be 

8up|Kiscd  that  ihero  was  any  lack  of  eatables  that 
wore  worth  eating.  On  a  shelf  or  two  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  shop  were  a  few  choice  pieces  of  ham,  a 
half-side  of  bacon,  rolls  of  butter  that  might  have 

pr. ':        ■    ■     •■■    .     ■  ■  ■■ 

an- 

in  I iM'  III  li  \  I  [  >  iji ,  I  >s,u  \ 

rolisli  I  .  :i  red  herring.     And 

all  "•■  ....'.   for  those  wli..  inl,,l,t 

Il  Ives  lucky  (uani 

\\\'        ,  ^  ',  and  find  a  piir> 

thrown  unexpectedly  in  their  way.)  By  this  time 
the  landlady  bad  made  her  appearance,  and  was 
favoring  me  with  so  penetrating  a  glance  that  it 
convinced  inc  she  was  a  practical  reader  of  that 
index  of  the  mind,  the  face.  After  the  usual 
inquiries  and  answers,  an  elderly  female  was 
'  '  '  ,nv  me  down  stairs.     I  was  acr 

I    through   the  ptrlor,  a  small  i 
I"  Mill, 1   111.    >inip,  most  curiously  furnished.      I  m- 
walls  were   liierally  lined  with   pictures,  for  the 
ni.i.<t    1.    I    ainill    oil   paintings.     Two,   however, 
>.  lis,  being  full-sized    (Hirtraits.     One 

r,  ,  I'll-   late  John    lielcb,    arrayed    in    a 

fashion  which  nature  certainly  never  intended  him 
to  put  on,  for  he  looked  as  if  he  had  just  blud- 
geoned a  gentleman  and  then  dressed  himself  in 
his  chithes  ;  the  other  was,  of  course,  designed  for 
-:'  '  .-  ,  and  a  real  dowdv  it  was,  neither  true  nor 
r-  The  manteipieco  w.as  lo.aded  with 
'    "     and  other  i  ,Mmens.     Two 

corner  ci;  :;li   their  doors 

liu.i.v.,  ■■,■,.,  I'ronted  e;i. ,.  .,,,i.  ,  Uy  the  fire,  dis- 
playing n  rich  store  of  china.  A  comfortable  car- 
pet was  spread  upon  the  floor;  the  hearth,  too, 
had  its  rug.  (""hairs  and  tables  were  crowded 
together,  evincing  that  the  owner  was  more  solic- 
itous for  a  show  of  abundance  than  good  taste. 
"  Now  here,"  thought  I,  "  must  be  the  room 
where  the  artist,  half  gentleman  and  whole  v 
Irand,  creeps  in  of  a  morning  to  blarney  the  i 
hostess  aboi,;  '        :ind  all  that;  wli 

Jack,   after  away  his  all, 
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■  '' 
ilown  by  a  broad  briel  with  wood. 

On  one  side  of  this  j  i  nience  were 

two  large,  flat-bcllieil  watei-liutts,  tlieir  tops  reach- 
ing to  the  very  roof;  whilst  the  dro|vdropping  be- 
low kept  the  dust  in  a  pretty  moist  state.  Close  to 
these  capacious  reservoirs  was  a  plate-rack,  with 


I 


>iiII.lllll'M  .11,(1 


by  a  door,  was  the  dusthole,  a  place  extremely 
handy  fur  slops  and  dirt.  A  scat  hip'  ""  tI....(t 
the  wall,  joining  the  one  below  the   ■  4 

I'roin  which  nearly  to  the  roof  the  wr.l  u- 

scoted,  the  top  forming  a  kind  of  ledge,  on  part 
of  which  was  ranged  a  row  of  eormnoa  tin  teapots  ; 
on  the  other  were  wooden  lockers,  the?  repositories 
of  the  liKlgers'  broken  victunl-;.  Opposite  was  a 
door  near  the  windo\'.  room, 

which  was  u.siiullv  li  On 


corner  bellied  out  a  huge  copper,  surrounded  by 
fryingpaiis,  saucep.ins,  and  iron  pots  of  various 
sizes.  A  table,  reaching  well  nii:h  from  one  end 
of  the  kitchen  to  the  other,  was  siipimrieii  by  five 
wooden  posts  rising  through  the  centre  to  the  roof, 
and  placed  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and 
upon  these  were  hung  common  tin  lamps,  the 
whole  being  flanked  hy  forms.  At  this  board  the 
street  solicitor  might  sit  and  feast  witiioul  any  fear 
of  dirtving  the  floor  with  the  crumbs  that  might 
fall  ft,  '  lo ;  lor  tlint.  '  '  "a 

good  color,  the  1 

I    -i;,n  11   III  lis  unobtniM-  -  ,  \  i 

when  I  state   that  there  were   I  ,- 

house,  it  nnv  Iw  .;ii-  t.,  -.  ,1  there  v _;;- 

lar  charae:  :ii.     At  the  bottom  of 

the  table,  ■  .  ,  oihcr,  sat  two  seamen, 

one  in  his  shlrt-sle^•ve^  ami  w  oollin  nightcap,  mend- 
ing a  pair  of  old  critiv^'o  tr"ii«ers,  and   stitching 
v  with  his  1,  'e.      The  other  a 

int.  louii;;  i ,  in  a  red  flannel 

tronsi-rs,   wiis   fMiiig    on    his  elbows, 
lit  a  sea  tale  ;  and,  as  I  moved  by,  I 
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WMiId   distinctly   hear  the   words,  "  Philadelphia 

and  New  >'■  '  "  ^'  '  '■  near  iho  window 
Btoixl  1  :  ■,  in  a  velvet  jarkol 

^j.k    1.  .  '.    >-.  .1    \  .   Iv  ft    VI  -tivt. 

Cli  -■ 

ki! 

«a  I.  so  as  to  display 

pa  ><  silk  handkerchief 

»-  it  Ills  neck  III  the  nautical  style.   His 

bill  ;»  on  each  side  of  his  face  in  ringlets, 

and  uii  Ins  lioad  was  slouched  on  one  side  most 
conspicnoiisly  a  broad-hrimmed  hat.  He  was  evi- 
dently a  bucic  in  his  way,  and  somewhat  of  a  gal- 
lant, too.  aa.  with  his  elbow  on  the  mantelpiece 
an'!  '       '  "  ■  •  "r  the  other,  he  kept  puff, 

pi  ■  ■.  Mack  pipe,  "having  a 

wtii.i,  ..^  ...  .■  ..  ■■.  ...  \»ith  a  woman  who  was 
frying  sausapcs.  rinse  lieside  this  (.pecimen  of 
low  dandyism  '  ii  i  •  '  ■  i^i'  surly-looking  rtiffian 
ahout  forty,  v  ip  on,  hut  otherwise 

dressed  as  li.  '  ^ruiHilv.      He  sat 

scowling  t>eforc  the  fire,  his  1.  i  out,  and 

one  crossed  over  the  other,  very  now 

and  then  a  torrent  of  tobacco-jijicu  ImIi.w  the  bars  ; 
the  quid  in  his  cheek  by  no  means  diminishing  the 
grimness  of  his  smile,  as  he  cast  up  his  eyes  at  his 
neighbor  with  a  look  that  savored  strongly  of  the 
grecn-eved  mnnslcr.  They  were  both  navigators, 
aod  of  the  true  L.-inca.sbire  breed. 

Round  that  corner  of  the  table  which  stood  be- 
low the  window  were  gathered  together  a  very 
characteristic  group. — a  nice  variety  of  thief,  cadg- 
er, and  poaehi'r.  The  (ir.-l  wa.s  a  slight-made  man, 
with  flat,  thnopli  Jewi>h  fo;iliiri  s  and  complexion. 
He  had  on  an  old  great  brown  coat,  that  was  by 
far  too  large.  It  was  left  open  in  front,  display- 
ing neither  shirt  nor  neckerchief;  and  an  old  hat, 
beaten  in  at  the  front,  was  drawn,  in  the  thieves' 
fashion,  over  his  brow.  He  had  a  smile  on  his 
features — I  have  seen  just  such  another  on  that 
dr.  Iiine   which  is  at  times  seen  beside 

St  The  next  was  a  very  sinister-look- 

ing 1.  ..u  111  a  flrr  •  '  '  •  '  w.ns  by  far  too 
civil-lodkiiig  ;  .mil  '.gave  me  such 

a  look  i'-'  '  '■-■  ;  (is  tomy  pork- 

ets,  ah!  them.     At  the 

con. IT  ,  wy  man,  with 

hi,  'lies,  and  a  nose  big  and  hard  enough 

to  -  '  r.n.     }\r  was  very  well  dressed  ac- 

cording to  h  ■  Utcrcd  shirt,  an  old  waist- 

coat, and  cai  ".     He  wii  thumping  on 

the  Uible  about  h:  (a  caller,) 

with  a  fist  by  far  ■  lit  of  any 

dispute.     On   the  ■  *" 

against  the  wall,   ' 

our   hold    peasantry — •  ... — ■"   ■> 

•mock-frock  and  a  whit  ap.      He 

^^„  1..;,.,,  ,.„  I  :^  ..;.i,.    ..  t.i~,  l.-iT.l 

»  ; 

on-.     .... 

leer  about  with  a  very  knowing  look  ;  and  nl- 
togcthcr  be  b...!;.  .1  very  !;l;e  n  v.i!;ell,  who  under- 
stood ^.  '  iig  "Oc-ho!" 
By  hi'  t  ibe  eind.  his 
art' 
tw 
in  ■ 

'  to  the  parlor,  where 

jur.  '     ■•■'•"■       T'- 

rof.'i 

l.r 

fi.  It 

w-  only 


three  small  lights.  At  a  table  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  room  stood  two  alighlly-nr- '  ■  '  "'"tarved 
looking  young  men,  in  dark  lar  —  and 

..I.I  11, rn  hats;  on  which,  in  the  i  h,  was 

a  placard,  with  "  Murder,"  large 

>:,** 'he  headline.      They   ^  .ily  ar- 

ranging a  heaji  of  catch-penny  papers,  by  the  dim 
light  of  a  half|M'nny  candle.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  room  sat  a  short  but  rather  re»i>ectably  dressed 
man  in  black.  .\  small  ink-bottle  was  on  the  table, 
with  three  or  four  pens  stuck  in  it,  and  his  hat  was 
go  drawn  on  as  to  screen  his  eyes  from  an  old  dull- 
burning  japanned  lamp,  that  was  on  the  table  be- 
fore him.  There  was  some  character  about  this 
man.  His  nose  was  aquiline,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  if  less  elegantly,  hooked.  His  eyes, 
which  were  small,  twinkled  on  each  side,  as  if 
they  were  more  areiislenied  to  look  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left  th:in  str.iightfnrward.  He  looked 
as  if  he  had  been  a  lawyer's  clerk,  who  had  been 
by  far  too  cunning  to  be  honest.  Opposite  lo  this 
sindious  gentleman  sat  a  large  baldhended  old  man, 
coughing  and  spilling,  and  apparently  much  trou- 
bled with  a  shortness  of  breath.  He  was  tying 
matches  up  into  bundles  from  an  immense  heap 
that  was  lying  before  him,  with  a  candle  stuck  in 
the  centre.  He  was  af.«isled  by  an  individual  who 
certainly  had  the  appearance  of  being  brought  up 
to  that  trade,  or  something  very  like  it.  He  was 
a  stout  young  fellow,  with  a  shock  head  of  red  hair, 
so  matted  together  by  time  and  sloth  as  to  bid  defi- 
ance to  anything  like  a  comb.  His  forehead  was 
low  and  receding  ;  and  he  had  small  grey  eyes, 
which  had  the  sleepy,  sulky,  thievish  look  of  a  lin- 
ker's dog.  His  nose  was  broad  and  snubby,  the 
upper  part  of  which  was  beaten  flat  to  the  face  ; 
and,  from  the  dent-like  mark  on  the  left  side,  it  ap- 
peared as  if  it  had  been  done  by  a  ripht-hnnder. 
His  chin  of  late  had  certainly  net  been  iiiucb  trou- 
bled with  the  razor,  and  his  skin  was  s-tiioked  and 
dried  as  if  he  had  soldered  pots  and  p:iiisni(;hl  and 
day  for  a  month.  His  bat,  which  was  beaten  into 
all  and  every  shape,  was  drawn  a  little  over  his 
brow,  and  the  rest  of  his  garments  of  a  cut  that 
would  not  have  been  cxiiibitcd  by  the  scientific 
Walker.  In  short,  ho  was  an  imiividunl  that 
would  have  appeared  to  great  advant:i^'e  looking 
over  a  hedge  on  Finchley,  Hounslow,  or  any  other 
brceiy  heath  or  common  with  a  bit  of  a  thorn,  ali- 
as bludgeon,  in  his  hand  ;  or  sauntetiiig  al)Out  a 
village  on  the  oul»kirt.s  of  the  town,  peering  into  a 
farm-yard,  just  within  the  scent  of  a  hen-roost,  with 
a  four-fooled  follower,  half  terrier  and  half  fox, 
'  'at  his  heels;  a  wooden  bud- 

.  with  !i  choice  as-snrtment  of 
...1  ...i..^ 1  <;.,  -.  ...Ill  old  hammeTs  ;  a  bellows  in 


one  hand  without  a  pipe 

nf  .■ti.iil..-,!    irrin     :il    tl:.'   ei 


,  and   in  the  other  a  piece 

.!  iif  w  lii.li  mi. 'Ill  (I:iiinIo 

.  ■  l.„| 
about  his  face,  and  harmonize  deli^ibHully  lo  the 
cry  of"  Kettles  to  mend — pots  and  |  ans  !' 

Ixnlger  after  lodger  now  came  dropping  in  ;  and 

every  one  who  had  the  means  was  uol  hmg  in  sat- 

.  lite.     They  hastened  ■■         '      '  '  ir 

vine  their  bacon,  or  ir 

'.\  nuld  II.^'^  e  i  :'rji  lU 


ti.rniig  : 
his  seat. 


that 

Tli- 


.sh. 


pot  on  the  lable — 

.s  on  one  side  and 

;   down,  and,  wilh- 

'I  with  an  appetite 


complainta  aboat  (ha 
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.ots  of  fiopeny  ;  some  had  lu«t  one  thing,  and  wime 
another.     Oriu  surly,  catliT-Iiinkiiiif   fiilliiw,   w! 
was  fryiii?  h:iiini||{f:<,  d.clarcd  "  Tliiit  thin  h  • 
hoiit  all  ll>r  li(Mi»  vt  )ir  li;id  vvcr  Iktii  hi  fur  | 
(tinjj.     Tiling  w;i.H  nii  fiirlhcr  Uurk  than  this  ^ 

morning,  lie  had  liiiiii;  «|'  '■'-  -' "'  '■■  ■'" ' 

not  turned  hinhuck  fiviMi 
and  not  a  »oiil  kiu'w  unui     „ 

a  good  guc«»  who  look   il.     Uul  hy "  ( 

licro  ho  used  somu  strong  language,)  "  the  u: 
had  hotter  keep  4nit  of  my  way  '." 

The  kitchen  was  hy  this  tiiiio  Kelting  ciBwded. 
and  the  hidgem,  »s  thoy  satisfied  iheir  u  ants,  would 
light  their  |>i|>e!<  and  saunter  up  and  down  the 
rooms,  out  ot  one  into  the  other,  joining  the  various 
groups,  and  nhsitrving  or  listening  to  what  wa» 
going  "U.     Willi  one  party  it  was — 

"  Where  is  idd  Thomas  now  !" 

"  Oh,  he  's  at  Itrixton  I" 

"  What;  at  Hrixiou  yet?" 

"  Yes,  he  's  had  six  nnniths  this  time  !" 

"  Six  months !  that  'a  a  long  time  for  an  old  man 
to  he  on  the  mill !" 

Another  party  were  talking  about  nirmingham 
and  Manchester. 

"  Have  y(ni  ever  been  at  Wellingborough  in 
I/eicestershire  ?"  asked  one. 

"  In  Northamptonshire,  you  mean,"  was  the 
reply.  "  Yes,  and  a  pretty  little  town  it  is,  but 
nothing  doing." 

"  I  've  just  been  down  the  Liverpool  road  there," 
cries  another ;  "  hut  Yorkshire  's  the  place  for  me. 
I  'II  be  bound  if  a  man  's  heal  he  "11  gel  :i  lift  bettor 
there  than  in  any  county  in  the  kingdom." 

I  entered  into  conversation  with  two  or  three, 
inquiring  as  delicately  as  1  could  what  they  were 
and  what  they  had  been  ;  and,  of  course,  giving 
them  such  informalion  about  myself  in  return  as  1 
pleased.  The  first  was  a  ihiti  middle-sized  man, 
about  fifty,  curiously  robed  in  titters.  He  had 
served  in  the  army  in  the  Ea.-^l  ami  West  Indie.*  ; 
had  been  with  Wellington  in  Spain,  and  in  .Vmeriea 
in  tliu  laloVar,  and  wn.s  afterwards  discharecd  in 
Ireland  with  a  pension.  He  had  given  uji  his  pen- 
sion for  four  years'  pay,  and  Imd  gone  over  to 
Canada  to  settle  ;  but,  feeling  the  curse  of  Cain 
still  upon  him,  had  returned  to  his  own  C(nintry, 
and  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  on  the  Goodwin. 
Ho  was  now  supporting  himself  by  going  about  the 
streets  gathering  pence,  and  was  in  the  daily  ex- 
peetatioii  of  getting  his  pension  renewed.  The 
other  was  a  short,  square-built  man,  of  the  same 
ago,  with  an  apron  wrapped  about  him.  He  wjis 
a  joiner,  but  bad  served  in  the  navy  ;  had  been  with 
Cochrane  in  .South  .Vmeriea,  and  was  discharged 
frmn  his  service  with  X'200  or  X300  ;  and,  like  a 
true  ne'er-do-weel,  had  spent  every  farthing,  and 
being  on  the  spree,  as  he;  termed  it,  had  sold  his 
tools  into  the  bargain.  lie  had  been  tramping  the 
country  for  two  or  three  years,  could  get  plenty  of 
work,  but  had  no  tools  to  work  with,  (journeymen 
joiners  have  to  find  their  own  tools,)  and  was  now 
subsisting  upon  what  ho  could  get  from  the  trade 
and  from  other  people,  as  a  distressed  tradesman. 
The  third  was  a  cripple,  though  a  young  man. 
He  had  apparently  dune  good  service  for  the  Queen 
of  Spniii,  having  left  both  his  legs  and  knees  at  St. 
Sr'.i  :  111,  and  for  which  he  was  now  in  the  full 
ciijiiy;iicnt  of  sixpence  a  day.  He  had,  however, 
a  good  passport  from  door  to  door,  provided  he 
could  only  get  so  far. 

With  these,  then,  I  contrived  to  while  away  the 
evening  till  past  eleven.     I  found  them  all  very 


frank,  tnlpmblv  civil,  ind  more  intelligent  than  is 


intiouslv,  ' 

.  fi.-i.  are  '  •  , 

<if  Othello  <  with  too  many  who 

M-eii  and  e\  .'i  m'lrh  anH,  perlnps, 

more  than  hinukdr.     Here 

listen  to   labs  by  flood  anil  ' 

supply  his  boiirers  well  w;  '  i 

h.ilf  aiid-half      Indeed  they  i  i 

that    pretty    dearly,   that   ihi'    ijc 
"  neek-or-nclbing    doin<;N"   are 
them,  and  that  of  the  more  solid  n   .  i 
and    pudding,    very    little    comes    to    i 
They  hiok   i"...  ^   iK. m.,.  Iv,«  an  havin./  i 

like    brute  term  il,   • 

strenuth  ani  ii  brought  : 

and  that  now  in  their  old  age  they  find  they  •- 
lefl  with  littl«  more  than  wounds  and  putrtl\.!.: 
sores.  It  matters  not  whether  their  misfortunes 
have  arisen  from  their  own  misconduel,  or  the  in- 
terested motives  of  others;  these  are  their  thou  ulit.., 
and  such  is  their  situation.  Worn  out  will'  |  .>\ 
erty  and  want,  unaided  even  by  the  h 
youth  or  the  cheering  rays  of  hope, 
themselves  on  tVom  day  to  day.  witlioui  .-■  i  -  r 
to  raise  oriettioui;ht  beyond  tomorrow.  They  :ip- 
pear  sick  ;  and,  if  we  may  he  allowed  to  use  ."-ueh 
«n  expression,  "  almost  surfeited  with  life."  It  is, 
therefore,  no  wonder  th:il  they  turn  a  dull  ear  to 
that  which  most  men  delight  to  hear — the  lli^I■iry 
of  themselves;  or  when  luck  has  thrown  a  lew 
pence  in  their  way,  that  they  are  led  as  it  were 
instinctively  to  the  gin>shop,  there  to  raise  their 
flagged  spirits  to  their  proper  level  ;  or,  as  is  their 
wonted  custom,  to  deaden  their  feelings  with  their 
almost   constant    but    pernicious   companion,    tho 

l''I?^- 

The  only  thing  worth  noticing  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening  was  a  subscription  r,.:-t.l 
for  an  old  man,  who  lay  on  hi.s  death-bed  up  flairs. 
The  proposer  wa.s  a  tall,  powerful  young  man,  of 
the  name  of  Jnck  Barker,  a  regular  cadger.  Ho 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  made  a  bit  of 
a  speech  on  the  occasion.  He  said  that  they  all 
knew  poor  old  Walker,  and  that  he  had  lu'eii  -"m 
fined  to  his  bed  for  nearly  six  weeks.  He  h:'.il  -•  en 
him  the  other  day,  and  had  carried  him  up  a  ''  •  :m 
of  broth.  The  poor  fellow,  be. said,  had  )  ;  ■  .1 
away  to  a  skeleton.     His  arms,  (here  !.■  '    ' 

to  describe  the  arm  by  his  own  wrist,  h 

piri.son  not  answering,)  he  s.iid,  were  .i . 

a  little  child's.     In  fact  the  poor  fellow  w as  t\\  ihl'. 
and  would  never  rise  out  of  hi.-«  bed  more.      IN-  re- 
minded them  that  poor  old  Harry  bail  alway*  twen 
a  trump,  and  that  it  was  a  sore  thing  for  a  man  to 
be  on  his  death-licd  in  a  lod^'ing-house  without  any 
money  or  a  soul  to  look  nigh  to  comfort  or  a.«-isi 
him,  and  what  was  his  case  now  might  be  iliew.-. 
some  time  ;  he,  therefore,  proposed  that  a  snh^eriii 
tiou  be  rai.sed,3nd  that  everyone 
could  alTiird.     (.Vpplause  )    The  1 
in  at  this  moment,  the  orator  c\ 
comes  Mrs.  Deleli,  and  I  'in  sure  ■ 
thing."     The  laiidladv  -k-..  r,u.\ 
time  informed  them  t 
man   to  remain  with  li 

without  paying  a  farthing  of  rent,     This  wan  ad- 
mitted by  several  to  be  very  irne,  and  a  murmur 
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of  applause  was  awarduJ  her.     The  orator  then 

w.--  '       ••   ■      .-.--■   -....., ,., 

ha 

C:.' 


j!  -iinieni,  tlicy  usually  ;•■:.. 

ill,  One  unuld  cx.iinin>' lii 

iiaiion!,  while  ilie  oilier  counted  over  the  iieiu-e. 
One  piKir  fellow,  who  apparently  did  husiiioss  for 
hirott'ir,  came  towards  the  fire  smiling  and  rubbing 
his  hands,  aa  if  luck  and  he  had  lately  met. 

"  Have  you  sold  all  out!"  inquired  a  man. 

"  .VU !"  was  the  reply — "  clean  out ;  the  one  in 
my  hat,  too  !"  Then  stooping  down  and  lighting 
his  cuity,  went  pufling  away  to  where  the  fryiiig- 
pa.w  i.n,.,T  tjHik  down  one,  examined  it,  then 
pv  ■')  nice  slices  of  ham,  cut  down  half  a 

d'l/  'i|' bread,  and  placed  them  alongsidcof 

the  ham,  ail  the  while  putriui;  away  with  the  self- 
satisfied  air  of  a  man  who  had  done  well. 

It  was  now  nearly  twelve,  the  fires  were  almost 
out,  ami  most  of  the  lodgers  gone  to  l>ed.  The 
tinder-deputv  was  washing  and  scrubbing  ihe  kitch- 
en-table. The  landlady  was  going  alKnit  first  to 
one  and  then  another,  checking  those  who  were 
coming  in  rather  bounceable  from  having  made  too 
many  calls  on  the  road,  and  advisinfj  others  to  go 
to  bed.  As  there  appeared  to  be  nothing  more 
worthy  of  observation,  1  likewise  intimated  a  desire 
to  go  up  stairs,  when  a  low  blackguard  looking 
fellow,  whom  I  found  afterwards  to  ho  the  under- 
deputy,  with  his  shirt-sleeves  tucked  up  and  hisj 
hat  slouched  over  his  eyes,  requested  a  stranger 
and  I  to  come  on.  In  a  back  room  behind  the  shop, 
this  paragon  of  a  bed-groom  selected  from  a  Ijowl 
filled  with  pieces  of  farthing  candles  the  fag-end  of 
one  of  those  illuminators,  placed  it  in  a  candlestick, 
or  rather  a  candle-holder,  a  piece  of  tin  alM>ut  the 
sixc  of  a  half-crown,  with  a  bit  of  the  same  metal 
in  the  centre,  of  the  form  of  a  tube,  and  of  just 
sufficient  size  to  hold  so  respectable  a  piece  of  tal- 
low.   W.ii.  ii., ••  ''"vent  taiHT  we  were  ushered 

up  a  "  .  which,  from  the  breadth 
of  the'  rtaiii  creak  the  stairs  made 
at  evr  ■  like  b<ith  of  age  and  debility. 
From  '■  •  we  were  led  to  another,  until  the 
riM)f  g.ive  notice  that  we  could  go  no  farther.  A 
iloor  that  hung  upon  its  hinges  was  pushed  open — 
it  had  no  other  fastening,  b<ilt.s  and  bars  being  of 
no  use  here.  Tlie  room,  or  rather  attic,  was  low, 
and,  though  of  a  nioi!  idth, 
contained  no  fe<cr  lh:iii  .  with 
clothri  of  a  clean  but  ni.u.ii.  i«o  on 
one  siilc  and  three  on  so  crowded  to- 
gether as  just  to  leave   ; ,  •,  .i  man  to  squeeze 

himsrlf  up  between  them.  Then'  was  no  fire- 
jiK,-.  111(1  the  room  having  apparently  Iwcn  newly 
\'  !.  it  felt  to  us  both  cold    and  damp. 

'I  i«  illd  iini  ri'lc!  iriiieh  in  the  comfort  of 

the  plarp,  b  'enframed 

panf"*  nf  a  '  ,     >  of  more 

in  .-,<'ajit-d  in  w4hh1.  m>  patched  and 

II;  to  leave  it  almost  impossible  lo 

•ay  w  hieh  had  lieen  the  original.  Yet,  notwitb- 
slandiiii;  the  pains  which  haid  been  taken  by  the 
ni      '       ■'  •  '    !•  ft  for  the 

V  .h.      The 

I'  ,-.    ..,-   ..,,    ;.  I,...  ■  '   Oir  the 

I  man,  past  the  ,  and 

I:,  1  111.    Ii.rr    ill.-    :,  I'-y  OS 

\i  ;  and 

CO  -crre, 


and,  when  we  have  had  proofs  that  we  are  in  her 
power,  renders  us  at  once  humble  and  docile. 

"This  lodging-hoiise  keeping,"  I  obserred, 
'  must  be  a  gomi  trade.'' 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir  !"  he  said  ;  "  they  nmst  make  a 
vast  deal  of  money." 

•  Have  you  been  lona  here'"  1  asked. 

"  No,  sir,  this  is  my  first  night ;  I  was  all  last 
week  in  a  sailors'  house  in  IlalclifTe  Ilighwav.and 
have  this  week  lieen  for  the  most  part  in  Went- 
worth  Street  and  the  Commercial  Koad.  One  gets 
knocked  about,  you  see,  sir  ;  first  to  one  place  and 
then  to  another.  Ah,  sir,  I  was  very  diflferently 
situated  once !  ■  My  father,  sir,  was  an  anchor- 
smith,  and  ill  a  very  large  way  lo  do.  I  little 
thought  then  that  I  would  have  lo  come  to  such  a 
place  as  this  ;  but  he  died.  He  left  jClOUO  though, 
and  we  ought  to  have  done  better ;  hut  I  do  not 
know  how  it  was,  everything  seemed  to  go  wrong 
— one  loss  came  upon  another.  My  mother  died, 
too.  She  was  a  very  clever  woman  ;  and  since 
then  I  think  I  have  never  known  a  home." 

Here  he  had  slipped  off  his  clothes  as  unob- 
served as  possible,  and  laid  them  on  the  bod  with 
some  attention  to  their  defects ;  then  creeping  in, 
said,  "  That  it  was  very  cidd,  and  that  really  a 
man  now  at  night  needed  all  the  covering  he  could 
get." 

I  resumed  the  conversation  by  observing,  "  he 
would  be  some  trade — his  father's,  perhaps!" 

"  No,  sir,"  he  said.  "  My  father  was  a  big, 
strong  man  ;  but  you  may  see  that  I  was  never  fit 
for  such  heavy  work." 

"  Well,  but  could  you  not  have  got  a  clerk's  sit- 
uation!" 

"Why,  I  do  not  know,  sir.  1  was  promised 
something  of  that  sort,  and  was  sent  from  place  to 
place  until  my  clothes  were  almost  worn  out  ;  and 
you  know  people  do  not  like  you  lo  call  upim  them 
when  you  are  shabby.  Il  won't  do,  sir.  For  my 
part,  I  was  content  to  do  anything  to  earn  a  bit  of 
bread  ;  but  really  there  is  no  getting  work  now-a- 
d;ivs.  I  have  just  had  one  d.iy's  work  this  week, 
and  that  was  lo-day,  at  the  Docks.  I  had  to  hang 
about  till  half-past  ten  before  I  got  my  money  ;  and 
what  was  it  when  I  did  get  it ! — two  shillings ! 
HIcss  you,  I  had  had  nothing,  I  might  say,  all  day. 
I  then  got  a  pennyworth  of  bread,  a  pennyworth 
of  cheese,  and  a  half  pint  of  beer  at  the  house  over 
Ihe  way  ;  and  there  was  thref-penco  lo  lay  down 
for  my  bed.  Now,  I  will  just  leave  you  to  judge 
what  there  is  left,  and  to-morrow  to  get  over,  too  ; 
and  (lod  knows  when  I  '11  gel  another  job." 

"  .Ay,"  ol).served  a  coal-heiver,  who  was  getting 
into  the  next  bed,  "  it  is  a  small  matter,  and  a  hard 
lookout  for  a  iMMir  man." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  little  man,  "  it  is  a  small  mat- 
ter ;  vet,  small  as  it  is,  how  thankful  one  feels  fi)r 
it !  t  have  seen  the  time  when  it  would  have  taken 
a  week  to  unload  one  of  our  West  India  ships,  and 
now  it  takes  little  more  than  a  day !  I  tell  you 
what  it  is,  it  is  all  this  machinery.  Machinery  is 
the  ruin  of  this  country." 

"  You  say  very  right."  These  were  the  words 
of  a  man  coming  in  at  the  door  with  another. 
"  FVr  by  and  by,  I  think,  there  will  l»e  work  for 
neither  horse  nor  man." 

A  fact  that  appeared  so  lamentably  true,  that 
thev  all  consented  lo  it  with  a  feeling  that  wss 
truly  painful  lo  hear. 

The  two  lodgers  who  came  in  Last  now  prepared 
to  go  to  iM'd.  One,  whose  head  and  shoulders 
■eemed  more  bent  with  labor  and  weakness  than 
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old  JlfTp.  fyrcnttii'il  liitnsitr 

mid 

bo  in 

n  titll  iilil  mail,  wliinii  I  liavu  kim 

in  Tultnnliani  I'luiri  Honil,  but 

now  Btronirly  rfniindc-il  iiir  of  Sli.il,!,inj.nu'»  "  l.a.sl 

Ago" — "  ihcslipiiffred  panuloon,"  busied  liimsrlf 

in  a  similar  way. 

They  werR  how  all  in  h<!d,  and  nothing  was  heard 

save  a  ishower  of  rain,  that  ever  and   r    -    ' 

agaiuKt  the  window,  whon  the  door  v 
pushed  o]""     ""I    Miotlier  wanderir  ,., 
made  his  lie  sat  down  upon  i 

and  for  au  1         ,  ,    ued  to  lie  absorbed  in  th     „ 
I  observed  to  hiiii  thai  it  was  a  wet  night — 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  ho  know  that.  He  had  just 
caught  the  shower  in  coming  from  Marylebone." 

"  Marylebone  !  why,  that  is  surely  a  lung  way  t" 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  was  a  long  way  ;  but  he 
would  mind  the  way  very  little  if  ho  had  only  got 
anything  to  do  for  going." 

lie  then  began  to  put  off  his  clothes,  exhibiting 
as  be  laid  ibem  aside  sad  signs  of  want.  He  was 
a  man  past  the  middle  life  ;  and,  if  1  may  use  ihc 
cxpr.--!.."  Iiw|  a  itoliiary  look.  After  disposing 
of  li  '  :,'arnient»  he  quietly  crept  into  bed. 

A  III  after  I  heard   him   hrealbing  very 

hard,  or,  what  I  strongly  sus|)ecled,  blowing  his 
breath  upon  his  fingers,  gathering  warmth  by  all 
the  means  that  poverty  had  left  liim  to  employ. 

What  a  cold  and  an  inhospitable  place  was  hero  ! 
six  or  seven  human  beings  collected  by  chance  ;  all 
.sir;ui^'  rs,  and  all  in  want,  and  each  too  much  ab- 
sorbed with  his  own  cares  to  be  able  to  assist,  or 
even  to  sympathize,  with  bis  neighbor.  They  were 
all  past  the  meridian  of  life,  and  each,  no  doubt, 
could  tell  his  own  tale  ;  hut  what  could  they  get 
by  that,  save  contempt  ?  Poor  wretches  !  for  if  to 
be  poor  and  miserable  constitutes  a  wretch,  they 
certainly  deserved  that  name.  They  slept  on.  one 
snoring  afler  another  ;  not  the  noisy,  distorted  snore 
of  drunkenness,  but  the  quiet  and  sober  breathing 
of  misery.  None  moved  save  one — the  man  who 
last  came  in  ;  he  raised  his  bead  and  looked  towards 
the  window,  and  seeing  no  light,  crept  down  again, 
and  huddled  himself  over,  as  if  to  thank  God  it 
was  not  yet  morning,  and  that  he  could  yet  enjoy 
a  few  more  hours'  oblivion  before  he  should  awaken 
to  hunger  and  to  wretchedness. 

On  going  down  in  the  morning,  the  kitchen  pre- 
sented as  fine  a  picture  of  a  breakfast-sceno  on  a 
Sunday  inorning  in  a  cadging-house  as  could  well 
be  imagined.  The  trap-door  was  lifted  up,  which 
lef\  that  part  of  the  kitchen  almost  open,  while  the 
steam  from  the  copper  (which  was  all  in  readiness 
for  the  Sunday  dinner)  was  struggling  in  clouds 
with  tho  wind  coming  in  at  the  door,  and  was  now 
and  then  borne  back  with  the  smill  drizzling  rain 
of  a  raw,  foggy',  Kobrnary  morning ;  causing  the 
water-butts,  plate-racks,  sink,  and  the  dust-hole 
filled  with  hones  and  whitened  sheep's  skulls,  to 
have,  if  possible,  a  damper  and  more  uncomforta- 
ble appearance  than  usual.  Helow  the  traivdoor 
stood  the  very  gentleman-like  waiter  who  con- 
ducted us  to  our  bed  last  night,  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
and  hat  slouched  over  his  ears,  looking  as  low  and 
as  blackguard  as  ever.  He  was  stirring  the  con- 
tents of  the  copper  with  a  long  wooden-bandied 
fork,  sending  forth  eloud  mxin  cloud  of  steam, 
which  waved  to  and  fro  about  the  stairs.  At  this 
end  of  the  form  sat  a  young  woman,  rocking  and 
hushing  a  child,  who  \x.ts  squalling  and  shivering 
with  cold.     Close  to  her  were  two  men  in  dark. 


ill  liii'liiiii'  in  I  is  ImiI.  ■  l:i!l.  ml  .-Idlli.'  i    lllilr  linis  cm-kfil  :\  lilllr.  :ii.i!  llii  ir 


man,  unit  a  liu  lia-|><it  in  lii.^  band,  and  a  biiiiiUc 
of  Pinnii  Satiritit  under  his  ami  He  was  mis- 
erably ■ !  ■  I  his 
neck  ;   !  was 


man,  with  his  I 
large  wrapper  ■  1 


under  his  ann,  that  indicated  be  v.  rap- 

ital    as    well    as    busincs-s.      He  w  _■,  or 

rather  iv|uatted  before  the  fire,  hnlding  a  large 
slice  of  ham  at  the  end  of  a  hing  fork,  and  toasting 
it  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  hnd  full  as  much 
custom  that  morning  as  he  had  expected.  (In  ihn 
other  side  (if  the  t.ablc  stooil  a  youii 
and  smart,  but  with  much  of  the  s; 
of  a  nighlwalker.  She  was  theu.h  ii  am  mit 
fellow,  a  brush  and  broom  hawker,  who,  whatever 
be  might  Ik,'  considered  out  of  doors,  w  as  Iraikcd 
upon  as  a  man  of  substance  here — one  well  to  do 
in  the  world.  He  had  just  asked  a  friend  to  have 
a  bit  of  dinner  with  him  ;  and  his  wife  was  now 
preparing  a  large  dish  of  meat  and  i>otatoe9  for  the 
oven — a  task  which  seemed  to  give  her  no  small 
importance,  both  in  her  own  eyes  and  those  of  the 
lookers-on.  Kebind  her  splashed  and  clattered 
amongst  the  dishes  the  iindrr-deputy,  with  a  brass 
chain  around  his  neck,  and  kev  suspended  to  it — 
the  emblem  of  his  office  as  joeker-up.  On  one 
side  of  the  woman  was  a  man  washing  his  shirt, 
and  another  giving  himself  what  he  termed  a  good 
wash,  ah  !  ah  I-ing  in  that  hoarse  voiei'  so  affected 
by  tap-room  puppies,  and  liavinc  a  word  with  a 
small  man  wiili  large,  dark  whiskers,  silting  with 
his  back  lo  the  table,  his  hat  on  one  side,  and  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  mending  an  old  boot.  At  every 
time  ho  waxed  his  end  you  might  read  in  his  looks 
the  clever  fellow,  as  well  as  tramp  and  snob. 
Fronting  each  other  not  far  off  stood  two  men,  the 
one  an  old  sailor  tying  potatoes  and  pork  in  a  net- 
bag,  and  the  other  a  fair-haired,  round  faced, 
("heshire-liko  man — a  hawker  of  small  wares — 
mixing  suet  and  flour  for  a  pudding  :  next  lo  them 
sat  the  two  piganiic  navigators,  breakfasting  on 
coffee  out  of  a  pan  on  the  table,  and  cutting  huge 
mouthfuls  of  cold  pork  and  bread  placed  together. 
Opposite  the  fire  was  an  old  man,  the  very  proto- 
type of  the  tinker  I  saw  last  night — in  fact  he  was 
his  sire,  sulking  and  glooming  .as  if  he  had  just  got 
his  breakfast,  or,  which  was  mere  likely,  had  none 
to  get.  A  little  farther  on  was  the  model  of  a 
cadger  partaking  a  soci.ahle  111  "'        I.  herring, 

and  tea,  with  the  over-civil-'  «   in  the 

flannel  jacket  ;  and  by  them  !-ii'"ii  a  Mirly  carter, 
slicing  onions  and  potatoes  into  a  large  iron  pan  on 
tho  table,  and  now  and  Iben  putting  in  sorain  of 
beef  and  mutton.  At  this  end  of  the  table  was 
the  Yankee  sailor  talking  to  one  of  the  nf.e  brig- 
ade of  the  legion,  who  was  thoughtfully  whiffing 
out  of  a  cutty.  On  one  side  of  the  window  sat  a 
man  rcadinj:  a  newspaper,  and  beside  him  stood  a 
barber,  shaving  for  a  hsifpennv  a  shave  ;  at  the 
other  end,  perched    cr'  -  •  window- 

ledge,  sat    an  old  taih  ■  •  s   on    his 

nose,  stitching  at  a  net'  '  '    'veen 

these,  bitore   a  bit  of  the 

wall,  stood  another  unl^..,...,,..^   ...  .^j;   i,.,. Hunting 
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sailor,  ami    in 
He  was  arrnyol  in  u  lui» 

t  at  thr  rltimvs,  ami  h>^  <v 


ihcu 


toxsiiii^    ami   Irviii}; ;    tii 

imiri'  on  the  I'orins  arwl  m 

r    lials   on   and    Ili|H^1   ui 

!  tlie  scene  in  the  kitchen.  I 

ilif  [larlor,  1  found  that  room  simi- 

Both  tables  were  crowded  ;  every 


■   his  own.     In  tl 
itting  hair,  and 
I  ...    ......Miras.     The  scat  : 

•{\-  well  filled,  and  ahont  : 
I'd    up   and   down  the    run 


,t  n  whit 

'I, 

■  >,  luo.  wero 
J  lift    the    too 
as  «uU  ui  htLl ;  ami,  oi  ht  oml,  "  cmild  let  in  the 
water  as  well  as  out.''     In  this  eleitunl  duthabillo 
ihe  r.      '  'lied  in;  the  woman  I'    "         '  "!ie 

man  at  her  hoel.s.  with  di' 

Tlie  i-.M  .,  -led  herbeir  on  a  1  d 

the  same  ■  1  her.     She  tun- 

.loe    only  .-:...   :.-,  lace  in  the    s;iui  u, 

liut  with  a  look  much  like  a  shipvi reeked  manner. 
The  fair  one  rost-  and  went  to  anoilier  form ;  the 


every  one  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  There  was,  tar  followed  stcaddy  in  her  wake.  She  npsin 
one'thinj;  that  particularly  attracted  my  notice,  j  turned  her  hack;  Joe  humbly  si'aled  hiiiwelf  bo- 
and  that  wa-s.  that  the  lodgers  who  preferred  the  hind  hor.  The  swain  at  last  softly  nlaood  his 
parlor  to  enjoy  their  meals  in  were  in  general  of  a|  hand  on  her  arm,  she  pettishly  dashed  it  aside, 
prade  hieher  than  those  in  the  kitchen,  ihcy  beinj;  Joe  felt  sore,  but  by  no  means  despairt'd  ;  for, 
for  the  most  part  of  the  lowest  order  of  ineelianics, !  lakinff  the  cutty,  (w  hieh  was  till  then  stuck  in  his 
or  the  better  sort  of  va(:rants ;  appearances  here,  cheek,)  and  gently  haiulinj;  it  round,  placed  it 
as  well  as  el.»ewhcre,  claimine  a  kind  of  a  tacit  j  before  her  face.  I  had  often  heard  of  the  Indian 
right    to    thi'   '  lation.      Amongst  the    pii*  of  peace,  but  never  l«lore  of  I'lie  eadner's  pi|)e 

topics  that  V.  V  the  various  (>rou|>s,  I  of  love.     The  power  of  tobacco,  howevir,  was  loo 

politics  were   -   .,  ..,M,......ed.     Allhough  there  ^  much.     She  look  the  pipi',  blew  a  eluud  or  two, 

were  several  in  the  nwin  who  had  been  in  tlic  ser- 
vice of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  Don  Miguel,  and  in 
our  own  army  and  navy,  yet  they  neither  spoke 
of  naval  nor  military  affairs  ;  and  when  any  news 
of  the  day  was  brought  forward,  all  listened  to  it 


with  apathy,  anil  rarely  offered  a  remark.  Kaling 
and  drinking,  and  the  daily  struggles  of  life, 
•eemed  principally  to  occupy  their  attention.  In 
fact,  ihough  apparently  idle,  they  were  too  much 


and  then  handed  it  back  over  her  shoulder  without 
ever  ttiniing  her  head,  or  even  deigning  a  word. 
It  was  all  right.  The  lady  rose,  and  went  to  the 
door,  and  Joe,  as  if  on  the  wings  of  Mercury,  fol- 
lowed. 

"  Ay,"  then  whispered  several,  "  Joe  'a  in 
for 'I." 

"  Ay.  ay,"  said  the  old  deputy,  "  I  gee  how  it 
is,  poor  Joe  is  clean  gone.     Il  's  all  over  with  him. 


individually  emiiloycd  to  give  thenwclves  any  con- 1  There  "s  that  man  now,  the  soberest  man  in  the 


ccrn  at)out  the  public 

The  morning  was  got  over  with  breakfasting, 
preparing  dinners,  sauntering  up  and  down  out  of 
one  room  into  the  other,  and  standing  in  groups 
at  i>  "  'l'""-  .\»  I  was  amusing  myself  by  observ- 
i  i»  g»>ng  on,  1    noticed  a   lioard   hung 

>'.!  one  of  the  windows,  with    the  word 

'•  Uules"  as  the  head-line.  On  going  up  I  read 
the  following  : — 

"  Rules. 

"  Mrs.  Helch,  wishing  to  promote  the  comfort 
of  her  lodgers,  hopes  ihey  will  study  the  following 
rules  ; — Kir-"!  '  ■  I"-  •""  ind  the  kitchen  to  be 
cleaned,  at  '  'I  at  twelve  at  night. 

^^eoondly,   N  _  r  twelve   in    the  day. 

No  smoking  up  stairs  ;  nor  no  gambling  suffered. 
Mrs.  llelch  wishes  to  conduct  her  house  orderly, 
and  hopes  there  will  no  quarrek  ukc  place  to  dis- 
turb her  lodgers. 

"  Divine  service  is  held  here  every  Sunday 
afternoon  at  three  o'clock  ;  and  those  who  feel 
disposed  arr  '  '     ''■ 

"  N.  H. 
anything,  tiim - 
eharge." 

To  note  I 
I  found  W" 

obligi'd    to    Willi;     aui.iii,    i.c":it-ii)nMi_\     mi  .uiu;; 
glance  that  I  might  l)c  able  to  commit  it  to  mem 


house,  and  I  11  bet  any  money  he  '11  not  \>e.  him 
self  this  month  to  come."  And  out  he  went, 
mumbling  and  grumbling  about  fools  and  women. 
Among  the  many  eccentrics,  I  observed  there 
was  one  whose  peculiarity  of  appearance  particu- 
larly allracled  my  attention.  A  journeyman- 
shaver — I  suppose  ho  had  not  been  able  to  get  a 
Sunday  morning's  job  :  in  appearance,  he  was  aa 
tall  and  as  upright  as  a  barber's  pide  ;  and  had  on 
a  black  surtoul,  threadbare,  and  rather  out  at  the 
elbows.  The  covering  of  his  nether  parts  was 
miserably  deficient,  but  that  he  never  saw,  he  car- 
riid  his  head  so  erect.  A  large  blue  stock  was 
clasped  round  a  neck  as  lean  and  as  scraggy  as 
liilly  Pitt's,  with  foppish  features,  and  an  immense 
mop  of  sandy  hair  arranged  in  the  very  acme  of 
the  fashion.  In  short,  he  was  a  Regent  slri'et 
man  in  caricature.  His  dialect,  for  he  articulated 
certain  sounds,  was  of  the  pure  sister  kingdom ; 
and  his  persim  smell  most  viilanausly  of  soap,  oil, 
and  suds,  with  a  strong  breathing  of  gin  diffused 
round  the  whole.  This  rnagnifuo  partiMik  ol  tea, 
and    toast,   and    cheese  ;    and,   shucking  1 — how 


not  be  iinswerablc  for   po„i,j  ),„  approach   the   ladies?— actually    ale   an 


given   into   her  own 


'I  individuals,  a  man 

■r:,!,!,-     ■,,,,      .. 


^ 


phrase    is. 
iiartly  ban: 

lihottn    rliorai't' 


4t 


onion  when  done  ;  and,  by  wav  of  giving  a  finish 
to  the  elegant  refecmui,  lie  drew  forth  from  his 
pocket,  not  a  cigar,  but  a  eutty  pipe  ! 

.\t    twelve   o'eli'ck    the  deputy,    or   cook,   an- 

'  that  dinner  was  ready,  and  was  poking  in 

'  r  wiih  a  long  wooden-handled  fork,  and 

lo   Ihr   oanrrt   of  titr   vusa,   as  "  llarry 

ilkcr,   your   pork    and   taloes."     "Joe   Scott, 

r   bacon   and  taloee."     "Tom  Smith,  here 'a 

r  pudding."     "  Ay.  that  'a  all  right.     I  wish 

^_.  ins  only   a  licef-steak   one."     "I  dare  say." 

fid,"  with  iier  luit  I  '•  .Murphy,  your  murphies,  mv  boy.  What  have 
:  the  man  a  well-  you  got  to  day.  Mnrphyt  Bsconi  "  l^''.  "'T 
-•    Joe   Stott,   the  I  my  soul !  nothing  but  a  poor  sodger     (a  red  hcr- 


nnd  a  woman,  a 
t  this  morning  by  tl 
or.     The  woman,  a 
te  all,  half  drunk,  or 
iig   round 
lier  face 
tills    liou 
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rino.)     "  Whnr«i  'n  iho  old  man,  Plymouth  lurk  » |  iit  ihr  !ow«>r  «>nd  of  )h^  room,  snil  (K-min!?  himaelf 
Toll  liiiii  liis  ■■■\Ay.     liere,  miii'  <  cut  a 


ire  vi'ii '     \ 


'  Av.  iiv  ; 


ni  I 

Ulil. > ,.,,,.. 

tholr  pliilcM.      A  nun  a  Ir 

"  Mind  yiMir  eyo  !"  a»  til       ..   , 

bo  pourrd,   !i|i:irlilin|;  and  siinnki: 

face.     Now  n  i;r<-!ii  (ronrmand  of  a 

coma  riiniiiiii.'  aluiii;  witli  an   iron  8tcw|ian,  with 

the  usual  \v:irnin);  whi'n  Braidings  were  in  ihu  way, 

and  llit'ii  S|>lu8h  would  go  into  a  diah  broth,  meat, 

pot.iloi-8,  and  all. 

"  1   say,    Hill,  just    loud    mo    your    fork  ;   \    " 
you  I"     "What   shall    1    do   for   a    fork!"  . 
another.      "Ask    tho    deputy."      "Tom — 'Imn 
Smith,  will  v"ii  lend  mo  your  knife  and  fork  when 


\y,  when  I  am  done."    "llar- 
1  cannot  gel  it 
Lay  hold  with 
;    it's    as    hot 


I 


you  're  dono 

ry,  stick  your  fork  in  my  liacim  ; 
out,  it  slips  about  like  an  eel."  ' 
your  hand."  "  I  cannot,  man 
u " 

Oppo.sitc  to  mn  was  a  man  with  a  puddini;  on  a 
trencher.  Allliiin|;h  it  was  only  made  of  pure 
flour  and  water — a  genuine  Norfolk — yet  he  cut  it 
down  with  as  much  relusli  as  if  it  had  been  the  best 
plum,  lie  had  not  a  drop  of  sauce,  yet  not  a  bit 
seemed  to  choko  him,  but  descended  as  if  it  slid  all 
thn  u:iv.  On  one  side  sat  a  carter-like  fellow  in  a 
In  ui.ick-froek,  larpe  dark  whisker.s  that  met 
iiiiiit'i  his  chin,  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat  on.  He 
had  before  him  a  hui;e  brown  basin  of  broth,  and  a 
dish  piled  with  scraps  of  meat  and  potatoes.  He 
sat  very  deliberately  supping;  his  broth,  now  and 
then  stoppini;  to  put  in  a  potato,  crnshin^  it  up  to 
thickiMi  his  mess  ;  oci'asionally  takiiii;  a  bit  of  tho 
meat,  merely  as  a  foretaste  of  the  feast  that  was  to 
come:  plied  airain  at  the  broth,  and,  when  done, 
carefully  ate  up  all  the  potatm-s  with  little  piekings 
of  the  meat,  then  piled  the  meat  up,  took  it  down 
again,  tasted  another  little  hit  or  two,  piled  it  up 
once  more,  handed  it  to  the  deputy,  followed  it 
carefully  wiih  his  eye  until  it  was  under  lock  and 
key,  then  stole  a  scowlinir  "lance  riuht  and  left  to 
SCO  if  any  one  was  lookinir.  Tho  table  was 
crowded  on  holh  sides,  8<nne  finishing  and  others 
heginnini;  their  dinners.  On  one  part  of  the  table 
lay  a  heap  of  potato-skins,  at  another  an  iron  pan 
just  eniptici  ;  and  here  micht  be  seen  a  wet  pud- 
ding-clolli  slapped  down,  the  water  still  running  in 
a  stream  on  the  floor.  Koiind  each  fire  were 
gathered  a  crowd,  loastini;,  frying,  or  w.iiting 
their  turn  ;  while  on  the  seat  undenu'ath  the  win- 
dow were  lying  or  silting  some  half  doziMi  dinner- 
less  oulojists,  among  whom  were  the  Yankee 
sailor  in  the  red  nannel-shirt  and  two  of  the  legion, 
chewing  or  smoking,  and  gazing  on  the  scene. 
The  under-di'pnty  was  wending  bis  way  from  one 
room  to  the  other,  crying  "  Forks  I  forks  I  forks  I" 
the  landlady  was  bustling  about  from  lire  to  fire  to 
see  tliat  all  was  right  ;  the  cook  w;is  .still  fr.rking 
dinners  out  of  the  copper,  and  all  was  life,  bustle, 
plenty,  inisrry,  and  want;  with  a  clattering  of 
knives  and  plates,  a  fizzing  of  fryingpans,  splash- 
ing of  broth  as  it  was  poured  into  the  dishes, 
and  the  whole  placu  stilling  with  smells  and 
steam. 

Just  as  I  was  goin?  into  the  parlor,  (for  parlor 
people  are  always  late  diners.)  a  youiig  man  was 
hurrying  in  witii  a  largo  brown  dish  from  the 
oven,  coiiUiining  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  a  pudding, 
and  potatoes.     He  placed  his  load  upon  the  table 


even  alter  he  bad  iK'gun,  finished,  and  went  uway, 
but  still  he  ale  and  ate  on.  At  length  be  ga>o  in- 
dicaticms  that  he  wa.s  coinini:  to  u  close  by  turning 
thf  moiil  over  and  over,  cultini;  a  morwl  off  hero 
■  Mother  there,  as  if  determineil  to  n  i't 

lys.      He  then,  as  if  unwilling  ii 

iiir  sight  of  what   bad  '      i   sn   nine  n  enjuy- 

ment,  continued  to  an  '■  wiili  placing  the 

meal  in  one  part  of  tli.  ■.,-•,  .,,,■■,  then  in  another. 
Anon,  ho  would  alter  that  arrangiinent,  put  tho 
meat  along  with  the  potatoes ;  and  again  his  mind 
would  change,  and  be  would  place  it  with  the  bit 
of  pudding  that  bad  escaped  his  devouring  jaws, 
scrape  up  the  gravy,  that  now  looked  like  so  much 
dripping,  mix  it  with  the  potatoes,  and  indeed 
seemed  to  lie  totally  at  a  loss  how  to  preserve  hia 
luxuries  in  all  their  swectnesji.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time  every  eye  in  that  part  of  the  riMim  was 
upon  him;  not  regarding  him  with  the  contempt 
that  such  an  unseemly  indnlgence  of  the  appetite 
deserved,  but  with  a  li>nging  liM.k  as  if  they  only 
regretted  their  inability  to  play  a  similar  part. 
Two  men  were  sitting  he.side  him,  steadily  watch- 
ing every  bit  be  put  into  bis  iiiouih.  One  ven- 
tured, (and  he  w.as  a  cast-off  butler,)  but  in  the 
most  deferential  manner,  to  suggest  the  propriety 
of  placing  them  all  s<-parale  (the  di.sb,  I  now  re- 
member, had  partitions  ;)  but  the  lonlly  owner,  as 
if  Conscious  of  the  im)H>ilanre  such  abiu 
gave  him,  scarcely  deigned  an  answer.  At  1- 
satisfied  with  Ins  enjoyment,  he  liamled  his  pri>j>- 
eriy  to  the  deputy,  intimating  that  it  was  now  hia 
pleasure  it  slionhl  l»e  put  by,  foMowing  it  at  the 
same  time  with  his  eye,  until  it  was  carefully 
secured  under  lock  and  key.  Having  assured  him- 
self of  this  fact  he  arose,  still  deeming  the  |M)verty- 
stricken  wretches  around  him  unwoithy  of  a  word, 
and  walked  away.  A  few  minutes  after  1  saw 
him  blowing  very  contentedly  out  of  a  cutty.  I 
am  not  an  advocate  for  tobacco,  but  I  certainly  did 
think  he  needed  a  whilT. 

iShould  the  reader  be  curious  aUmt  jiorson  and 
appc'arance,  I  must  say  that  this  said  genilenian 
would  not  have  passed  as  a  n  lalion  of  I>:i:iiil 
Lambert's.  He  was  slender  and  above  the  ii  :ii.:!.' 
size,  with  moleskin  trousers,  a  black  coat  wirii 
thn-adbare,  a  white,  or  rather  a  yellowish,  hamlki  r- 
chief  pinned  tightly  about  his  neck,  and  :in  .-Ii  I;  ii 
sot  eonocitedly  on  one  side — a  kind  of  ai 
cadger;   his  complexion,  tiH>,  might  baN  s 

tho  representative  of  bile  itself  Some  weeks  after 
I  met  him  marching  up  Holborn  Hill  with  a  long 
pole  over  his  shonliler  and  an  immense  placard  at 
the  end.  How  be  could  afford  to  live  so  lux- 
uriously was  a  pu7.7.le  to  me,  b  -lu  and 
gluttony  are  the  bane  of  the  low  I 

At  half-p.a-st  two  the  l.tndlady  i-.iju.  "-ts 

and   gave   ordrrs   to  get    the  parlor    i  -^■< 

for  the  approaching    lecture.     The    in. ,  ..ly 

was  in  tho  kitchen  scouring  the  table,  and  the 
lodgers  who  were  there  were  crowdeil  on  the  seat 
underneath  the  window,  or  King  on  those  against 
the  wall,  smoking  and  chattiiig,  and  forming  a  fine 
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pirturc  of  low  lifr.     Thp  iwrranls,  among  whom  I  that  several  of  the  confrrcgation  becan  now  to  (five 

»"<>      it.'.t       r,  « I'.l.l,.       I.„,L tIWt.I      iI,.'      r-,...l      '   iii.li.'.li,,,.^      I), 'II       if      lK,.ir      ..'.r.      ^I.ll       r, x,.,\      tl,n 


th'.-  I  to  the  makinfr  up  of  a  chapel,  a 

door  i|  at  thu  lower  end  of  the  room  that 

led  into  a  l.irue  olowt,  from  whieh  were  taken  a 
number  of  forms  to  the  amount  of  twenty.  They 
were  then  arranged  in  the  parlor  in  a  very  taber- 
naele-like  nlvle.  A  piece  of  furniture,  like  the 
'  i:  cut  off  by  the  scat,  was 
aiist  the  wall,  a  cushion 
«.!■.  |M,i  ■  ■  '   '•■  ■  'nhling  a  boot- 

jack was  :'!  was  drawn 

up  ;  and  ;i  .....  .    ....:.._  u|H)n  ;i  scjuarc 

box  of  e<]ual  breadth,  the  whole  covered  with  crim- 
son cloth,  with  tajisels  dangling  at  the  back,  and  a 
branch-candlestick  on  e:ich  side,  capable  of  holding 
two  lighu,  were  laid  u|Mm  thu  table,  making  alto- 
gether a  very  passalde  pulpit.  Presently  the  table 
was  covered  with  'reslainonis  and  Hymn-books, 
all  in  excellfnt  condition.  1  was  siir|)rised,  but 
upon  examining  them  1  found  Ihcy  belonged  to  the 
Bible  Ixian  Society.  The  chapel  now  began  to 
fill,  all  having  their  faces  clean  washed,  if  they 
could  not  put  on  their  Sunday's  clothes.  All  took 
their  sejits  very  (piieily  ;  some  little  fun  there  was 
certainly  with  a  few  young  men  and  women,  and 
that  not  in  the  most  <ielieate  style.  One  ea!*e-lov- 
ing  fellow  quietly  secured  himself  in  a  corner  and 
prepared  for  a  nap.  He  was  advised  to  go  to  be<l. 
"  No,"  he  said,  "  he  could  sleep  as  well  there, 
and  hoped  th.-it  the  fellow  who  had  to  come  would 
not  make  such  a  noise  as  the  one  who  was  here 
last  Sunday,  for  he  could  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep 
for  him."  An  old  man  seated  himself  on  a  small 
form,  and  for  some  time  sat  very  demurely.  .\l 
the  other  end  was  a  strapping  young  Irishman, 
denominated  the  Finger-.Hinilb.  Paddy,  who  w.is 
brimful  of  mirth,  w;ls  ni>t  long  in  discovering  that 
it  was  he  himself  who  balann^d  the  seat ;  he  slyly 
slid  off  the  end,  bolt  upright  went  the  seat,  and 
sent  tlie  jMMir  old  cadcer  sprawling  on  the  floor. 
Roars  of  laUL'hler  followed  this  exploit.  The 
landlady,  on  lu-ariiig  the  noise,  came  down  stairs, 
and  sternly  ordered  that  all  larking  should  cea.se, 
and  likewise  that  then-  should  be  no  more  smoking. 
By  and  by  a  rustling  of  silks  was  heard,  and  the 
landlady  ushered  in  three  or  four  ladies  and  as 
many  gentlemen.     After  the  usual  ■  -.a 

hymn  was  sung,  and  most  of  the  iimI 

with  as  much  eiw  and  freedum  as  it  tin  v  ii:ici  not 
been  unaccustomed  to  attind  .Methodist  or  dissent- 
ing cb:ip<ds.  A  prayer  followed,  and  then  the 
1 1th  chapter  of  John  was  read,  licginning  with 
ihes*?  words:  "Now  a  certain  man  was  sick, 
named  I.azani« ;"  the  history  of  which  was  very 
applicable  to  many  who  were  present,  and  was 
listener!  to  with  considerable  attention.  At  the 
conclusion  another  hymn  was  given,  and  for  the 
•crmon  was  selected  the  hth  venw  of  the  4th  chap- 
ter of  James  ;  "  Draw  nigh  to  Cud,  and  he  will 
•draw  nigh  to  you  :  cleanse  yoin  >■  sinner*; 

and   purifv  vour    hearts,  ye  •!  'd."     A 

U-xi  "  '         I       "   .'  \i>rked  it 

U[.  -swlv  of 

dr.  •'■•   '••■•■■ 

hvr 

th.  ,      , 

exli  on  the  &•' 

of  '  lii-tlier  il    ■■' 

th'  .or  that 

■oi;  .^^  rtain  il  is 


in  the  corner,  he  had  lor  some  time  b<>en  as  happy 
as  Morpheus  could  make  him.  First,  oiu!  bi-gan 
to  nod,  and  then  another  ;  snore  followed  snore,  till 
one  half  of  the  noses  in  the  room  piped  a  kind  of 
an  irregular  concert  in  all  the  variety  of  sound — 
treble,  base,  and  tenor,  with  an  occasional  snort. 
The  noise,  at  last,  became  so  loud  as  alninsl  to 
drown  the  speaker's  voice,  which  was  none  of  the 
loudest.  One  man  kept  bobbing  and  jerking  for- 
ward his  head,  su  as  not  to  leave  a  doubt  but  that 
he  would  shortly  .salute  the  floor  in  ibi-  Hiii.li..i 
fasbipn.  'ITie  landlady,  who  had  for 
been  m;ikiiiL'  sii.yiis  to  two  or  three  wli" 
eye»  "  rontrol  henxilf  no  longer,  for  n 

suppri  iig  was  already  heard.     Pushing 

forward,  blie  hc'i/.ed  the  unsteady  mortal  by  the  arm 
with  a  gripe  that  could  have  been  none  of  the  gen- 
tlest, for  the  man  was  up  in  a  moment,  and  a.-*  w  ide 
awake  as  ever  he  wis  in  his  life.  Kvery  (.In  per 
was  in  an  instant  erect,  and  even  the  fellow  in  ilic 
corner,  who  had  been  so  dctennined  on  a  siiohm-. 
awoke  with  a  stare,  and  was  made  aware  by  oir- 
tain  digs  in  the  side  that  he,  too,  was  not  to  be 
allowed  that  indulgence.  The  effect  of  the  land- 
lady's wrath  was  almost  magical.  It  put  me  in 
mind  of  a  country  parson,  who  one  sullrj'  Suiulav 
afternoon  obs<Tving  that  the  whole  of  his  In  - 
had  dropped  asleep,  roared  out,  "  Fire  !  fire  !  ln' 
The    people    began    to   rub  their   eyes   and   cry, 

"where!    where!    where?"      "  In  '  h ,"    he 

shouted,  "for  sleepy  hearers."  It  may  lie  sup- 
posed that  there  was  no  more  sleeping,  neither  on 
the  former  nor  on  tli<^  |ire.sent  ix-casion.  The  lec- 
turer, seeing  that  the  lanillady  was  doing  all  she 
could  to  rouse  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  made 
an  effort  to  second  her  exertions.  He  lurainc  a 
little  more  animated,  and  finally  related  an  anec- 
dote of  a  workhoiise-boy,  who,  feeling  a  desire  to 
li:irn  lu  n  :i.l.  iiiliinatol  his  wish  to  the  luistress  of 
I  \.  The  lady,  like  a  true  bastile 
I  1 1  to  encourage  so  laudable  a  dis- 
posiiion.  I'lie  boy,  however,  was  determined, 
and  running  away  one  Sunday  afternoon  t<i  a  Sun- 
day-schcMd,  fell  on  his  knees  before  a  clergyman 
who  was  there,  told  his  story,  and  lieeL'ed  his 
assistance.  The  gentleman  was  .'  '  '  c- 
boy,  and  the  result  was  that  the  la  I 
and  the  mistress  severly  r-priinaiiu'  ■!.  •  ll;^  .mivt- 
dote,  well-timed,  was  listened  to  with  great  atten- 
tion.    One  of  the  deputies  now  li.rl.i.  .1  it ...Il.i.. 

which  contributed  not  a  little  to  ll 
the  placx-,  and  certainly  pn-.ienteil 
altogether  singular.  At  the  head  of  the  parlor, 
a  long,  low-roofed,  under-gronnd  room,  sal  the 
clergyman,  with  his  pulpil-liko  desk  Is  lore  him, 
covered  with  crimson  ehith,  and  the  branrli-candle 
<'h  side  lighteil  up.  On  hi»,riglil  were 
IB  and  gentlemen  ;  on  his  lift  stood 
.Mrf.  lii  Ich,  with  two  or  three  of  her  chief  dmiics- 
tics  ;  and  in  the  bark-uround  were  a  inolley  crowd 


'iirn'd  during  the  sermon  ; 

on  whieh  is  usually  given  at 

lit  si^veral  raised  their  v<iiccs 

Hitli  a  feeling  soiiM  tiling  akin  to  that  uliich  Imys 

are  apt  to  show  after  they  have  listened  to  a  lonf; 
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ipirilunl  rxhnrtntion.  and  are  in  the  cxpertntion  «f  '  viHiml.  of  hi.  »jre,  w"  w'»h»l  ""her  ,«««™lou», 

nn  in,  uunripalioii.      Aftor  lli  ''■' • 

tall,  .  iiii,  who  Imil  Iwi'n  in  '"*• 

frequciiUn);  Una  placo  for    i  '  '  , 

up  to  irivo.  ns  hn  said,  n  I 
(•hall 

of  111 

anil   ril  ii^  u  .i"   ■•"'  ■  ■'-■■'   •■■    ■ •   •■  i  ^  '      ' 

whon  h"  waH  with  (icneral  KUiot  at  •''"•  ....  , 

Gihraltar.      Tho   stories    had   often  ,       '  ""*^  ""^  '•"•*"  •"  "•" 

boforo,  indued,  iho  old  goiiUonum,  like  nio«t  indi-  ■  door. 


•of 
aU, 


THE   Ul'KSTION    IN    KMil.A.SD. 

As  a  Ki'iii-ral  nilo.  the  treatment  of  the  Orefjon 
controvcr.sv  hv  the  F.nsilish  press  has  b«>en,  from 
the  first,  as  stronply  marked  with  ignoranco  and  in- 
toleraiiee  a.s  that  of'the  uUra.s  amonp  American  jour- 
nalists— of  the  ultra  "  whole  or  none  men"  on  the 
one  side  and  the  tiltra  peace  men,  w  ho  ipoulit  make 
of  it  a  party  and  not  a  national  qucalion,  on  the 
other.  Ti  '"  '  '■  journalists,  even  the  inivst 
politic  or  ;  them,  have  exhibited  a  wilful 

iRnoranee  lii  u..  ...i.riran  claims  and  riijbts,  and 
u  very  re|irehen«il>le  detenninatioii  not  lo  approve 
any  arninjrem"nt  which  would  (jive  ua  a  fair  and 
reasiinahUr  share  in  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
country,  'rhev  will  hear  of  nothine  less  than 
drivinir  us  dowii  to  the  Columbia  river,  leavinjf  us 
without  an  available  port  im  the  whole  coast,  in 
default  of  which  the  territory  is  shorn  of  its  chief 
yalue.*  .    . 

There  is  one  exception .  however,  and  it  is  so 
honorable  to  the  pressa  which  makes  it  that  we 
deem  it  worthy  of  special  notice.  Alone  of  all  the 
Knijlish  louruals  that  we  have  looked  over,  the 
I.ondon  News — the  paper  recently  established  by 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens — has  put  forth  opinions  and 
sentimeiils  to  which  we,  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
can  award  the  praise  of  candor — even  of  liberality. 

,\rter  (lescribiua  the  river  at  some  length  and  the 
natural  features  of  the  country,  the  News  proceeds 
as  follows : — 

"  .Ml  these  considerations  show  the  immense  ad- 
vantage which  the  pos.ses.sion  of  the  Columbia  may 
be  supposed  to  give  the  .\niericana,  and  which,  of 
course,  will  render  them  inexorable  to  any  pro- 
posal for  their  sharing  or  ceding  the  comi>lete  pos- 
session of  that  river.  ,\iid  we  may  observe  that  all 
these  advantages,  great  though  exaggerated,  are 
infinitely  greater  advantages  to  the  I'nited  States 
than  to  us.  .\  good  harlxir  in  those  regions,  form- 
ing nn  exit  for  our  fur  trade,  and  communicating 
through  the  wild  regions  of  the  north  with  the 
Canadian  province,  is  all  we  require  ;  tor  the  tide 
of  our  emigration  or  our  efforts  to  coloni/.e  cannot, 
in  .my  likelihood,  or  in  any  given  space  of  time,  be 
turned  to  those  shores.  It  is  evidently  for  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  not  for  England,  to  people  the  Ore- 
gon. And  it  would  be  churlish  of  ua  to  prevent 
them  doing  so  for  the  sake  of  our  fur  trade  or  hunt- 
ing monopoly. 

"  Neither  can  we  desire  to  set  our  establishments 
and  our  guns  astride  the  great  river  which  is  the 
channel  from  the  Pacific  to  the  inmost  recesses  of 
their  country.  The  most  invidious  and  difficult  jx)- 
sition  that  any  nation  can  take  up  is  to  seize  the 

•  The  Commercial  Advertiser,  from  which  wo  copy 
this  article,  ont;ht  to  have  excepted  the  Eilioburgh  Re- 
view niid  ill.'  K.xamincr,  both  of  which  have  recommended 
the  49lh  dcitrce. 


mouths  of  the  rivers  of  which  the  course  and  cur- 
rent l)elong  to  other  slates  and  nires.  The  French 
made  this  altem|it  in  .America.  They  iMjized  the 
mouths  of  the  St.  l^awrence  and  the  Mississippi, 
leaving  the  Knglish  race  to  n-claim  and  possess  the 
land  between.  The  inevitable  result  was  that  the 
French  were  driven  from  their  untenable  jHisitions. 
In  Canada  we  still  bold  one  of  these  positions,  and 
we  must  keep  it  with  effort  and  ex|)ens«>.  The 
C!olumbia  would  be  another,  of  which  the  invidious 
and  apparent  advanlage  would  never  counterbal- 
ance the  hostility  and  tlie  trouble  which  it  would 
occasion." 

And  in  a  subsequent  issue  revertin)?  to  this 
view  of  the  case,  the  News  has  the  following  para- 
graph : — 

"  We  stated  the  other  day,  in  discussing  the 
Oregon  question,  how  undesirable  it  was  for  any 
nation  to  take  post  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  re- 
tain the  |)ower,  even  though  unexercis<-d,  of  pro- 
hibiting the  free  navigation  of  its  stream  to  other 
populations,  living  higher  up  its  banks.  Such 
wert?  the  (lositions  taken  by  the  h'rench  at  Quebec 
and  New  Orleans.  We  have  conquered  the 
French  poss«'s.sor8  of  the  stream  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, of  which  the  upper  waters  bathe  American 
shores. 

"  Now,  we  learn,  it  has  occurred  to  several  lead- 
ing merchants  in  Liverpool,  that  the  best  mode  of 
settling  the  Oregon  difference  would  be  for  us  lo 
accept  the  40th  |)arallel  till  it  meets  the  sea,  and 
retain  the  free  right  to  navigate  the  Columbia ; 
Great  Uritain,  at  the  same  time,  ceding  to  the 
United  States  the  free  right  to  navigate  tlie  St. 
Lawrence. 

"  Wo  understand  that  a  representation  of  the 
prudence  of  such  a  course  will  be  this  day  made  to 
liord  Alwrdoen.  It  is  one  which  will  not  fail  to 
excite  objections  here,  as  well  as  in  .\merica,  but 
which,  if  confined  to  commercial  ves.scls,  can  be 
fraught  with  no  danger,  and  awaken  no  well- 
grounded  mistrust."   - 


You  cannot  imagine  how  agreeably,  amid  the 
discordant  noises  of  a  city,  sounded  the  first  chime 
of  bells  from  the  tower  of  Trinity  Church.  As 
yet,  they  merely  run  up  and  down  the  .scale  ;  but 
even  this  raises  the  soul  above  the  earthly  pressure 
of  a  great  commercial  metropolis.  A  French 
bishop  says  that  bells  were  invented  "to  make 
known  to  Heaven  the  wants  of  earth  ;"  but  when 
they  chime,  they  seem  to  me  rather  like  a  voice 
from  Heaven  soothing  the  earth.  Perhaps  I  mar 
be  accused  of  mistaking  mnsic  for  religion.  It 
would  not  be  the  greatest  mistake  that  ever  wa» 
made.  Certainly  no  one  was  ever  in  danger  of 
mistaking  it  for  politics. — Mrs.  CfultTs  Letters  to 
the  Boston  Courier. 
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SCtSNCB   AND   LITEKATUBB. 


SCIENCE    AKD    LITERATURE. 


I  Qunrtcrly  i 


i.fMr. 

,  Srili- 
1- 


■t  M;Uu,  on  till'  T1I4  J,ui.,  uiiil  III   V. 

iwth  ycsr  nf  hi«  apn.     Mr.  From  m 

Rliin.  \> ! 

ion.    II 

an     "  iii>  cir^cr 

Ir  I  l;  on  till" 

V;i... ,.    ;;..:    liowlcy 

Controvprsv  was  a(  its  hcit'til,  and  intended  as  an 
imitation  of  the  stvic  and  laiicuaeo  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Heorije  F.llis  jfavo  it  a  place  in 
hi«  Historical  F^ssay  before  liis  Specimens  of  the 
Poets ;  and  Scott  invariably  spoke  of  it  as  some- 
thinc  more  than  a  mere  curiosity,  as  an  admiralile 
rendcrinij  from  one  laneuaRe  into  another,  tlioui;ht 
for  thonfrbt,  and  word  for  word,  and  yet  without  a 
slavish  scrrility.  "  I  have  only  met,"  he  sav.s. 
"  in  my  researches  into  these  mailers,  with  one 
poem,  which,  if  it  had  lieen  produced  as  ancient, 
conld  not  have  been  detected  on  internal  evidence. 
It  i«  til,.  \V  .r.v,,„,r  .,„  i)„.  Virtory  at  Mniiinanbur(j, 
tr:i  -  ixon  into  Anclo-Nomian, 

by  _  •■  John  Hoolihain  Frcre." 

tew,  wc  fear,  have  ever  heard  of  this  felicitous 
tnnslation ;  hut  it  is  well  enough  known  to  the 
student  of  Fnjriish  poetry,  and  has  had  its  influ- 
ence. We  may  say  the  same  of  another  of  Mr. 
Krere's  works,  the  once-<-plebnited  "  Prosp«'Ctiis 
and  Specimen  of  an  Intemled  National  Work,  by 
William  and  IlolM'rt  Whisileerafi.  of  Stowmarket, 
in  Suffolk,  Hemp  and  Collur  Makers,  intended  to 
comprise  the  most  inlerestinp  Particulars  rclatind 
to  Kind  Arthur  and  his  Pound  Table" — the  pre- 
cursor and  orijfinal  of  Bynm's  "  Heppo"  and 
"  Don  Juan."  "  I  have  written,"  says  Hyron, 
"  a  poem  of  eijrhly-four  octave  •.i:in/  is  in  or  after 
the  excellent  manner  of  Mr.  \'i  • .  whom  I 

take  to  tie  Mr.  Frere."     "  ^\  :  has  loni; 

been  out  of  print.  There  are  humor  and  wit  and 
a  lipht  playful  strain  of  versification  about  it,  but 
the  stt/lr  is  the  st.iple  of  the  book.  In  Bvron's 
hands  "  the  thing  became  a  trum|)et" — as  Words- 
worth sines  of  the  sonnet  in  Milton's  hands.  An- 
other poem,  in  the  same  metre,  called  "The 
Monks  and  the  f  Jiants,"  is  inferior  to  "  Whistle- 
craft" — but  it  is  not  de.xtitnte  ofiHiinl  or  devoid  of 
hnmor.  His  "  Frops  of  .\ristophanes"  we  have 
never  seen — a  few  copies  were  privately  printed 
for  ill'-  riMitinr'..  frii-nd",  but  the  IxMik,  we  believe. 
w  I  !.     We  may  add  to  these  brief 

par'  I'rere,  that  he  assisted  Canning 

in  the  "  .\nti-Jacobin  ;"  that  he  was  our  ambassa- 
dor in  Spain  diirirt"  n  pnrf  of  the  Peninsular  War; 
— that  many  'e  told  of  his  absence 

of  mind  : — -i'  11  the  receipt,  at  his 

death,  of  a  "  diiihniialii:  pi:n.".ion"  of  Xh'ilO. 

Dn.  DOvi.v.— Hi-l  i.il.i-r-il.  v..,r   ili,.  r(..v 
Dr.  D'Oylv.  nw-lor 
in  K'-cil.    iTur  ;i  In 
aii>'. 

or  -  1 

nry,  "  u   lie  wu  ■  1  ,  and  it 

maybe  ;  that   the    I  I"  KinsV 

Colleffe,  l,ii;. 
and  secular   ^ 
bl.     ■    ' 
re 

litt^i.ll»    iii'iriF,    III.  I-    liul  ri.1111.       ii»'    w -ir. 

a  frequent  contributor  on  >  sub^t*  to  lliu 


'»  mativ  Biiiiile  siriiioiis  and  incidental   pam- 

-;    while  his  splendid   edition  of  the  llible, 

I  in  ronjunciion  with  the  Rev.  H.  Mnnl, 

:'P  of  Down  and  Connor,)  has  rendered 

lie!    ii.i of   D'Oyly  familiar  even   to   those   to 

whom  the  lately  deceased  divine  was  [lerBoually 
unknown." 

Paris  Academy  or  Sciewccs. — Jan.  IS. — A 
paper  was  received  from  M.  Matleuci,  of  I'isa. 
relative  to  some  cxp<'riiiieiits  which  ho  has  made  on 
the  railroad  from  Milan  to  Monza,  for  the  purpos*- 
of  decidintr  between  two  oppimite  theories  as  to  the 
'  ■  '  '  ■  '  •  :irth.  M.  Matteuci  inclines, 
its,  to  the  opinion  that  the 
1".  '.  ,11  M.^  i.i...>.  present  a  full  compensation 

[  fur  the  non-coiiduiiilulitv  «(  n>*  nature. — \  conimu- 
nication  was  niailo  by  ^l.  l/cicllicr  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  wood.  M.  Ix'tcllier  slates  lliat,  so  lonf;  a^o 
as  1837,  he  pointed  out  the  means  of  preparing 
wood  by  immersion,  first  by  imprepnaling  it  wiili 
deutochlonire  of  mercury  and  then  with  |;elaline. 
which  rendered  the  mercurial  sail  insoluble,  and. 
in  December,  18-10,  he  pointed  out  the  disadvan- 
tapes  of  the  use  of  pyridifjnite  of  iron,  as  rccoin- 
mended  by  M.  Boucherie. —  .\  coniniunicaiiun  was 
made  by  M.  Payen,  in  the  name  of  Dr.  Turnbull. 
of  liondon,  relative  to  his  jirocess  of  tannine,  and 
also  the  application  of  the  soluble  prinri;  '      '       -nr 

I  to  the  same  purpose.     A  comiiii.'^siun  ■ 

I  emy  consistiiiL'  <•'   M' '-^r.    )',v.,,     I;   ,., ,,_,.,., i. 

I  Dumas,  and   Di,:  10  visit  the 

lan-yard  where  1  ^^  _;  on,  and  to 

make   its   report. — A    jiaper   was    received    from 
Messrs.    Paul    Desains  and    De  la  J'rovoKtace   or, 
some  experiments  resiK'Cline  the  laws  of  n  li 
lion  of  fijuiea  under  pressure.     They  coiifirip. 
has  been   hitherto   published  on  this  subject,  aiid 
show  that  the  refrigeration  is  mure  active  when  the 
iras  is  in  a  lar(re  than  a  small  vessel,  even  though 
the    pressure  be   not  so  trreal. — .\    liMler  was  re- 
ceived from  M.  I<eco(|,  in  which  he  shows  the  [kw- 
sibility  of  cultivatinc  the  tea-pl:tnt  111  Franco.     M. 
I^-coq  states  that  he  is  able  liy  liis  mode  of  prepar- 
inp  lea  crown  in  France  to  jiroiluce  as  fine  (jiiulllics 
as  the  l>esl  that  are  iin|Hirted  fnun  (  liiua.      Hi   li  is 
forwardiid  sampler  to  the   lioyal  .Society  ol 
culture,  and  we  shall  probably  soon  have  th>'    - 
of  that  bo<ly  on  the  subject. — We  have  already  no- 
ticed a  communication  to  Uie  Acadi.iiiy  relative  to 
premature  burial  in  France.    Its  attention  has  been 
airnin  directed  t*i  this  subject  by  a  paper  from  M.  le 
tJuern,in«i  iut.s  out  the  dancer  of  I'lilori'- 

inc  the  ri'.  iiiterineiil  within  tjie  slmrt 

;    "     '    ' '•  ,\    iiiiiwi'd.     'I'he  author  S.1-.      ' 

ihat  since  the  year  lc3:t  ii'  ■ 
I-   burials  have  been  p"  " 
Tbirty-hve  of  the  ; 
,  liati  awoke  from  their  „  .    .i 

Mimcnl  when  their  cofliiiH  were  about  to  be 
I  down  ;    1.1  bad  been  recovered  by  eare  ;  7  by 
llie  u|n<>tllni!  of  the  coinns  in  which  lliev  li.'i' 
placed  ;    (t  by   incisions  or    pmicturi*    in    |' 
iheir  shrouds  :   IH  by   -  •! -lavs  in  tli' 

uionv  of  intennent  ;  •>  .  wliieli  b:i<: 

-  il  pur|M>s<'ly  by  llii-it  III' ii'N,  anil  ( 
M.  le  Giiern  sup|H»<ea  thai 
"i   I'lrsons  prematurely  buried  must  be  >i  iv  (.-Mui. 
His  estimate  is  ill  a-ycar. 


RCIEMCE    AVO    I.rTEItATURK. 


I 


At  a  recent  siltinit  of  the  Royal  AcsHnmy  of  | 
Scicncoa  in  Herlin,  M.  F.nckp,  lliu  n  • 
diiwd  clevni  oiiuill  iimmincript  woil 
all  iinimlilislH''!,  mi   in:\thr'iii:>lii-;il  Miiiji.  i-. 
(liWDvcriil  ;il  S,il7.\Mili  I  liy  Dix'ltir  (iiTlmnl,  il 
tor  (if  the   U(i>mI  (•yiiinUDUun    In   tlir   l:tltrr  tu.. ,. 
M.  Kiicko,  nt  ihc  same  tiiiii>,  rrail  ii  li'ltcr  from  M. 
(ji'riiard,  in  wliicli  ho  aiinounoi'H  thai,  alon;;  wiili 
thn«c   iiiariii»<Ti(il!i,  ho  has  fmind   another,  which 
i»  H  copy,  in  tlio  lianilwritinfT  »ri.<"ihnit7,  of  an  un- 
pnhliblii'il  troalisc  liy  Ulaist-  I'nscal,  ontillod  d'-nr- 
rntio  Coni.viliiitiiim,  ami  which  has  boon,  hitherto, 
su|)[Hm(<l  to  he  hist.     The  following  is  what  was 
known  of  this  treatise,     l/oihnitr..  in  a  letter,  which 
bear»  the   dale  of  "  Paris,  30lh   Anirnst,   ir>7(l," 
(and  still  in  exislencn,)  addresseil  lo  M.  I'dricr,  the 
nephew  of  1'n.Heal,  and  irivine  an  aeemml  nf  tho 
posihnmoiis  MS.  works  of  that  ilhislrioiis  Mrant — 
which   had   heen  remilted  lo  him  hy  the   heirs  of 
Pascal,  that  he  mijjht  examine  them,  and  point  ont 
those  which  it  wonid  bo  desirable  to  publish — men- 
ti(nis  pnrtic\ilurlv  the  treatise  in  qncstion  ;  sjM-akinp 
of  it  in  terms  of  hiph  praise,  and  rcmarkine  that  it 
mijht  be  pnulnccd  at  once,  "  being  a  finished  work, 
and  in  a  condition  to  bo  handed  over  to  the  printer." 

Mn.  DicKrss'  Paper. — Tho  Daily  News  issued 
itn  first  number  on  Wednesday  morning.  The 
event  is  of  some  importance  in  newspaper  litera- 
ture. No  attempt  has  been  made  to  start  a  morn- 
ing journal  since  the  late  Mr.  Murray  commenced 
the  Rrprc.icninlivr,  which  terminated  its  brief 
career  with  tho  bankruptcy  of  its  enterprising  pro- 
prietor. The  chances  against  success  aro  in  some 
respects  greater  now  than  they  were  then,  as 
newspapers  have  becnmo  doubled  in  she,  and  are 
Bitendcd  with  vastly  increased  expense.  The 
Daily  Nettys  is  as  Kvco  as  tho  double  Chronicle, 
beinu  the  full  siio  allowed  by  law  for  a  penny 
stamp,  accordinj;  to  tho  superficial  square  inch 
plan  of  Mr.  Sprinn  Rice.  It  has  a  goodly  show 
of  advertisements,  and  commences  its  second  pafre 
with  free-trade  mcetinirs,  givinp  an  excellent  re- 
port of  Mr.  Cobden's  speech  at  Norwich  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  of  the  hootin;;  down  of  Mr.  Wode- 
house,  who  rose  to  answer  him.  Other  Icieuc 
ineetiniTs  follow,  and  then  come  the  heads  "  Ire- 
land," and  "  Music,"  with  awfully  long  introduc- 
tions lo  each — the  writers  a.«;suminij  that  the  pub- 
lic is  in  a  stale  of  pitchy  darkness  on  those  topics 
until  tho  advent  of  tho  Daily  Nnrf  to  enlighlen 
them.  These  introductions  and  explanations  are 
aninnfj  the  awkwardnesses  of  a  new  pajwr.  The 
pndogue  lo  its  leadinc  article  is  brief,  and  cer- 
tainly not  novel.  It  announces  that  the  principles 
ofihe  Daily  Nnrf -w'M  bo  the  principles  of  pro- 
frress,  of  civil  and  relipious  liberty,  of  equal  lepis- 
lation,  &c.  The  intellicf  nee  is  to  be  early  and 
"  reliable" — one  nf  those  abominable  words  which 
second  and  third  rate  press  people  are  continually 
tbruslinjj  into  our  lanjjuase.  The  Daily  Neies 
will  seek  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  press,  and 
will  not  condescend  to  "  trade  abuse"  of  its  con- 
temporaries, but  assures  its  readers  "  Wo  intend 
proceediuff  on  our  way  and  theirs,  without  stoop- 
ing to  any  such  flowers  by  the  wavside."  The 
first  article  is  on  the  leaijue,  which  is  regarded  as 
the  euitiodiment  of  public  sentiment;  the  second, 
on  free  trade  ;  the  thinl,  on  protection  nn.l  T  ,,-,1 
Asbburton's  speech  ;  then  dishes  compi> 
same  material,  and  hardly  disguised  by 
of  spicing.  Considerable  space  is  devoied  to  rail- 
way proceedings,  which  will  apparently  fonn  one 
of  the  "  reliable"  interests  of  the  paper.     The 
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foreign  intclligenco  is  as  fnll  as  usual  in  a  mominit 


allempt  the  comic  vnm.      1.881  of  all  con.' 

cidumus   by    Mr.    Charles  Dickens,  "Trn.  i 

IjCttcrs  Written  on   the  Road,"  ■' 

journey  to   Italy,  and    intended, 

supply  his  imp^'.^aions  of  that  couiilry.     '1  hey  an 

penned    with    the    author's    usual    liveliness,    but 

also  with  that  n 

Is    heciuniiig    a    ■ 

author.     Thus,  \vi    -.i: 

a  French    postilion,  ; 

arc   "  simiellmes  ri  o  i ., 

treated    to   tho    following  as  a  description  of  his 
cnlrancc  into  a  town  : — 

"  As  if  tho  equipage  were  a  pr 
the  mere  sight  of  a  smoking  con 
lighted  it,  instantly  il  begins  to  crack  and  ^l' 
as    if  the  very  devil    were  in   it.     Crack,  ■ 
crack,   crack.      Crack-crack-crack.      Crick- 
crick-crack.    Helo  !    Hoi  a  I    Vito  I    Voleur  ' 
grand!     Hi   hi    hi  I     F,n   r-r-r-r-r-route !     \' 
wheels,  driver,  stones,  beggars,  children  ; 
crack,  crack  ;  helo!  hola  !  charit^  pour  laiiii   .^  <■ 
Dieu  !  orick-crack-erlck-crack  ;  crick,  crick,  crick  , 
bump,  jolt,  crack,  bump,  crick-crack  ;  round   the 
corner,  up  the  narrow  street,  down  the  paved  hill 
on  the  other  side  ;  in  ihe  gutter  ;  bump,  hump ; 
jolt,  jog  ;  crick,  crick,  crick  ;  crack,  crack,  crack  ; 
into  the  shop-windows  on  the  left-hand  side  of  Ihe 
street,  preliminary  to  a  sweeping   turn    into  the 
wooden  archway  on   the  right ;  rumble,  rumble, 
rumble  ;    clatter,   clatter,    clatler ;    crick,    crick, 
crick  ;  and  hero  wo  are  in  tho  yard  of  the  Hotel  de 
I'Ecud'Or;  used  up,  gone   out,  em'l 
exhausted  ;  but  sometimes  making  ;i 
unexpectedly,  with  nothing  coming  oi   u     hm  a 
firework  lo  tho  last." 

It  is  remarked  of  the  roads  of  France,  "beggars 
there  are  everywhere,  but  an  extraordinarily  scanty 
population  ;"  an  acknowledgment  not  without  ini- 
porlance,   considering   that  the  free-traders  impu- 
dently represent  Kngland  as  the  most  panpcrircd 
country  of  the  earth.     Then?  does  not  at  | 
seem  a  fair  opening  for  it ;  but  England  i- 
and  newspaper  readers  plentiful.     It  most  i 
hies  the  Chronicle  in  its  general  tone,  thi' 
can  hardly  hope  to  pain  the  siilTrages  of  \hr  inr- 
trade  patrons  of  that  journal,  as  it  h:is  stuck  lo  the 

cause  through  thick  and  thin  ;  liti        '■  ''■■'  'o 

knock  them  down  like  ninepins  : 

rot  eoinmissioners  ;  made  out  its  1       a 

more  horrible  calimiiv  than  the  iilaeue  nt  Charles 
fl.'s  days,  described  by  De  Foe  :  and  filled  its  broad 
sheet  with  the  hnndred-times-spokrn  .>;].ieehes  of 
the  league  haranguers.      It  seems  iulended  to  ren- 
der Ihe  Daily  AVie.<  a  good  ouninercial  paper 
besides  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Charles  I);. 
who  was  first  m.ade  known   to  fame    ' 
columns  of  the  Arming  Chronicle,  lo  t: 
cess  lo  the  public  love  of  novelty,  ami 
ing  demand    for    newspapers    in    thi.~ 
truly  than  either  of  p.-i  '    ■■<■  !.•-,...    ,,r  , 

age  of  news.     The  ■  i 

numerous  typocrtpbi.  ~  d 

!he  first,  and  which  were  prol)ably  incidental  to  the 
hurry  of  a  first  publicaiion.  The  second  number, 
too,  shows  some  activity,  as  it  contains  the  "  an- 
lieipalion"  of  the  queen's  speech  in  common  wilb 
1  its  ministerial  contemporaries. — Britannia. 
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■   or  Arts. — Jan.  21. — T' 

wi»  "  On  the  TtKMiry  of  1 

■lion    botwrcii    tl 
■  ilv."  bv  J.  Ni'i 


K.-l,     Mr 

eoTerv  of  I ' 


Dy  a  reference  to  eieclncal  principles. 

I  I  li'nn  merrly  rclntivp  to  us  ;  but   light 

\\sv\\   hxt   no   absoli:'  -y.   any  more   than 

soiinil  :    then    how    u  ■•   are   the   terms, 

'ii,    anil    liijlil    111    darkness,    which   we 

hear — as   if  that   which   is  merely  an 

i  be  rctrarded  .is  a  cause,  or  as  a  physi- 

•A  the  same  time  that  we  know  it  is  not 

-  ' .\ :  of  any  other 

p!iv  V.     Lii;ht  is, 

til'  r.  ;       , .....olance  in    the 

]ir'ii|iiii;in  of  the  y.  picture;  ami  this 

s  ,in<   jr^ived  by  thi'  :  ■•  body  impressing 

u-    mil,''!    upon   another  m    the   dark,  when   the 

'i    !         .'<•    approximated   at    what,    in    electrical 

v,  IS  called    the  striking  distance.     .Vs 

'•annot  be  rcijarded  as  the  photographic 

V  which,  in  all  probability,  is  the 

t.  would  sf'cm  to  be,  and  the  eflects 

■  lice    is    developed 

media,  of  different 

;r^,  liear  so  striking  an 

■  produced  upon  a  sensi- 

; !  to  the   action  of  lipht, 

r  iVi-!irt  frniii  !  Ii;rent  deijTees  of  inten- 

.-.Ity.  :i-  t.  r.  I,  '  !:;iri    i)ro1i:ilile,  that  what 

!s  i:  V,  is  a  simple 

i-.-u-"   •  ..    For,  as  we 

find  thai  some  parts  of  the  Bcnsilivc  surface  then 

exhibit  what  may  be  called  an  elective  affinity  for 

certain    substances,   while    others    do    not,   these 

KfliwtK   can    only    bfl    the    resnll    of    simultaneous 

'        ■  ;  the   manifestation   of 

1 'pcndenlly  of  the  pres- 

1 II  •  •iiii-slion  then  arises,  if  the 

I'ture   be    the    result   of  electrical 

the  color  as  well  as  the  con- 

■  11  down,  secinir  that  color  is 

'.ler,  but   it  .-1   iir rt  .•  iif  lii'lit  ' 

All  seen  only  nd 

their  v  in  lint  .'!■  ,  un 

of  the  8["  !i   respect  to  the  plane  of  re- 

flexion.    I  •■,  in  the  normal  of  the  plane 

of  reflexion,  llie  color  of  InHlie*  is  most  distinct ; 
and  at  every  deviation  of  thi"  point  the  local  tint 
changes,  and,  in  many  cas'  '  ■  d  when 

the  eye  of  the  spectator  r'  uf  total 

reflexion.     Tin  -     '  •     >  . 

the  strongest,  i 


«an<ms  a'  of  the 

picture,      i  ,  roduced 

were  analogous  to  those  which  arc  observed  in 
nature ;  the  local  tints  of  the  bodies  represented 
varying  with  every  change  that  was  made  in  the 
sneln  of  r"'n<-xi<in  in  which  the  picture  was  taken 
'   ray  invar-,  Ii'ss  pic- 

I   when  a    ,  >M  was 

UR'M.     r  taken  »itii  iiii!  parallel 

glaa,  wh'  .ked  at  directly,  all  the 


iiices   of   a   radiating    reflexion    were   pre- 
.   and,  when  looked  at  obli(|uely,  all  th<w8 
'•ulnry  reflexion,  as  if  the  sun  were  aclually 
within    the    pliotographic    picture    iitx-lf. 
''~gavc!  iiromiso  that  hii  i  lable 

1    bo    priidiiccd  by  [lol  '  ;   I, 

Ui>  M  lull  ,  II. Ill  a  siiiall  sun-dial  maili  ,  un  .-uleof 
which  was  formed  by  a  bit  of  very  fine  silver  wire  ; 
and  from  the  ceiiiri'  ,^i  rh,.  .Ijal  a  bit  of  the  same 
wire  was  erected  1  irly  »o  that  the  hour 

angle  and   the  sin;  I'l   were  given   at   the 

same  instant.  By  means  of  this  instrument,  I  was 
able  to  determine,  with  accuracy,  the  iMwition  of 
the  sun  with  rcsjicct  to  the  piano  of  the  picture 
that  I  wishotl  to  make  a  photographic  representa- 
tion of;  tlio  glahs  of  the  camera  was  also  made 
adjustable  to  the  ptdarizing  angle  by  an  attached 
gr.  '  '  '     111.      When,  by  these  means,  the 

Ii  I  into  the  camera,  by  a  double 

riiii MUM.  iiuiii  iiM'  plane  of  the  picture  and  from 
the  parallel  glass,  I  found  that  the  objects  in  deep 
nhi.tuM  u„l  those  in  sunlight  were  taken  down 
!ii:  \s  and  with   ri|iial  precision,  without 

tlh  _  1  trace  of  solarixation  ;  exhibiting  a 
sunlight  view  of  the  greatest  truth  and  lieauly,  in 
which  the  transparency  of  the  shadows,  and  the 
effect  of  distance  produced  by  an  exquisite  grada- 
tion of  lint,  are  such  as  art  could  scarcely  hope  to 
imitate.  This  result  of  polarized  light  seems 
doubly  interesting  since  the  recent  discovery  of 
Mr.  Faraday,  where  a  ray  of  extinguished  polar- 
ized light  is  re'illumiiied  by  electricity.  How  far 
this  discovery  may  enable  us  to  determine  tho 
nature  of  the  active  agent  concerned  in  the  pro<luc- 
tion  of  the  photographic  picture.  I  will  not,  at  the 
present  moment,  presume  to  decide." 

The  second  paper  read  was,  by  Mr.  II.  Pa(re, 
"  On  the  new  Oil  integument,  or  .Skin  of  Paint,  by 
which  great  facility  is  afforded  for  interior  or  exte- 
rior decorations."  The  author,  afier  |>ointing  out 
the  various  inconveniences  which  the  public  expe- 
rience in  painting,  graining,  and  oil  decorations 
done  on  the  prcmi.scs,  proceeded  to  show  s<ime  of 
the  advaniagcs  which  he  Imlievcs  he  obtains,  by 
sulistituting  a  prepared  skin  of  paint  for  the  ordi- 
nary common  painting.  These  advantages  are  in 
the  decoration  of  ceilings,  or  in  the  cxroution  of 
any  kind  of  flat  ornamental  work,  whether  it  be 
imitation  of  wowls,  marbles,  lettering  in  gidd,  or 
colors,  on  walls  or  wood-work  ;  as  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  the  dimensions  of  the  parts  to  he  orna- 
mented should  be  previously  taken,  and  the  work 
can  lie  completed  at  the  artist's  shop  or  study. 
The  author  next  prcx-eeded  to  descrilie  the  process 
of  manufacture,  remarking  that  the  skins  at  pres- 
ent made  arc  twelve  feel  by  three  feet,  that  being 
found  the  most  convenient  size,  but  they  can  be 
m.adc  of  any  dimensions.  The  mode  of  fixing  the 
to  rub  down  the  surface  on  which  it  is  to 
!.  and,  when  cleaned,  it  is  gone  over  with 
•  \\  and  gcdd  siyj-  ;  a  smear  is  sufficient;  tho 
then  laid  on  with  a  soft  cloth,  as  in  the 
y  paper-hanging.  Specimens  were  exhibited. 

A  N«w  Projectile. — Mr.  M'Carley,  who  is 
connected  with  the  navy-yard  at  Brooklyn,  (U. 
S.)  has  invented  a  new  species  of  artillery,  which 
will  discharge  thirty  balls  in  a  minute,  or  ons 
every  two  wrconds,  for  hours  together,  in  succes- 
iiion,  and  this  by  n  1  power  alone,  without 

gunpowder,  chcni  n'c,  or  any  other  pre- 

paration. It  is  eii.  Ill  II  iiy  merely  pulling  Iho 
balls  into  a  hopper  and  letting  the  ordnance  throw 
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them  out  with  iinmnnso  momentum  at  tho  mo  of    I'li' 
ono   erory  two  bochikN.     On  (in«  occanicm,   Mr.    tli 
M'Carloy  exhibited   the  operation  of  this   in  tho        I.    An  tu 
navy-yaril.      From   twelve    to   twenty   jiieccs   of    ray,  hnvinp 
■olid  timber  wore   luiitod   toi;other,   forming;  one    pi 
eompaot   body,      Asalnst   this    pieen   of  wooden 
broiistwiirk   Mr.  M'<'  I'd  the  battery  of 

his  piece  of  ordn^nci  s  th.in  ten  minutes 

tho  whole  Holid  hri'a.-i>.  ..i.>  .*..-.  utterly  demolished 
and  shivered  to  uplinlers  hy  the  powerful  and 
ripid  suoeesaion  of  diseharges  upon  it.  The  sim- 
plicity uf  this  invention  is  one  of  its  iiinnt  sinfjuUr 
features.  Tho  secret  of  it  is  known  and  recorded 
in  history,  from  tho  time  when  David  went  forth 
with  sling  and  stone  to  combat  the  proud  Goliath. 
The  principle  of  this  now  invention  is  simply  a 
modification  of  tho  principle  uf  the  slinc  applied 
to  machinery,  in  connexion  with  a  tube  or  gun, 
throwing  out  a  discharge  of  balls. >  The  machine 
is  so  constructed  that  on  puttintr  in  at  one  en<l  the 
balls  to  bo  discharged,  a  rotary  motion  is  produced 
by  means  of  a  crank,  and,  by  a  few  rapid  rcvidu- 
tions,  each  ball  receives  a  force  and  momentum 
equal  to  that  communicated  by  any  quantity  of 
gunpowder.  When  this  has  been  done,  a  slide 
starts  and  allows  each  ball  to  escape  in  succession 
from  the  chamber  into  a  tube,  when  they  are 
thrown  to  almost  any  distance  and  with  unerring 
aim.  For  this  invention  a  patent  has  been  taken 
out  at  Washington. — iVeio  York  Hcralil,  quoted  in 
Atherurum. 

Royal  Institution. — Jan.  23. — Prof.  Faraday 
comraiinicatinl  and  illustrated  hi.i  rceent  researches 
into  the  correlated  phenomena  of  maunolisin  and 
light.  The  philosophical  principles  istablislied  by 
these  researches  have  already  been  published  in 
our  journal  [Alh.  No.  018  ;]  we  shall,  therefore, 
now  confine  ourselves  to  the  method  by  which 
Prof.  Faraday  exhibited  the  great  fact  of  his 
researches — the  rotation  of  a  ray  of  light  by  mag- 
netic forcr.  The  well-known  oxv-hydrogen  light 
of  Dnimmond  supplied  the  ray.  This  light  was  so 
directed  by  an  arrangement  furnished  by  Mr. 
Darker,  as  to  make  distinctly  visible,  over  the 
whole  theatre,  all  the  phenomena  of  circular  polar- 
ization which  were  required  to  illu-strato  Prof.  Far- 
aday's newly-discovered  principle.  A  beam  of 
common  liijlit  was  shown  to  be  separable  into  two 
distinct  rays  of  polarized  light  ;  and  tho  properties 
of  these,  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  wore 
repeatedly  demonstrated  to  the  spectators.  Such 
being  the  subject  of  his  operations,  Prof.  Faraday 
next  exhibited  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  force 
employed  to  accomplish  his  results.  That  force  is 
magneli.sin  derived  from  an  electro-magnet  of  im- 
mense siie  and  power.  Tho  magnet  used  was  a 
half  link  of  the  former  East  India  moorings,  sur- 
rounded by  several  coils  of  thick  copper  wire,  and 
the  source  of  electric  power  was  Grove's  battery, 
about  twenty  colls  of  which  were  employed  on  this 
night.  To  give  an  iilea  of  the  force  of  this  electro- 
magnet. Prof.  Faraday  mentioned  that  once,  while 
ho  was  at  work  in  the  lalKiratory,  an  iron  candle- 
stick which  happened  to  be  standing'  on  the  table 
near  its  p<des,  instantly  Hew  to  them,  attracted 
with  such  violence  as  to  displace  or  break  every- 
thing in  its  way.  The  great  experiment  of  the 
evening  was  then  successfully  tried.  A  prism  of 
heavy  gl.i.ss  was  so  adjusted  between  the  poles  of 
the  magnet  as  to  receive  the  oxy-hydrogen  light 
after  it  had  been  polarized,  and  before  it  was  depo- 
larized   by   Nichol'a  eyc-pioce.      The    following 
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traiing  tha  mgnetiMn  of  light,  wtra 


wtn'Wi    l[ie    riv    w.i.*^    ir.iiiMnmeo  , 

tho   [Milarizcd  ray,  when,  bv   the 

,„ .,1'   t).,.    ,1  ,1..     ,1     I,  ,,l  K,.,.„    .. 


netic 
rol«- 


power  to  olli 

lion   having 

that    the  direction   uf  tiie   rutatiun  uuo 

ilepcndent   on   that   of  tho   magnetic    !■ 

That,  while   in  common   circular   ; 

ray  of  light  always  rotates  in  th< 

ic/VA  regard  to  the  oLirrvi-r,  (to  whaii n  :  , 

medium  his  view  may  be  directed,)  it 

fcrent  in  the  state  of  the  ray  indue    '   • 

force.     When  brought  under  the 

magnetic  current,  polarized  rays  al.. ,. 

constant  direction  with  respect,  not  to  the  obsTver, 
but  to  thf  plane  of  the  magnetic  curres. 

Prof.  !•  araday  concluded  by  throwing  out  some 
general  notions  as  to  the  possible  development  of 
these  researches  in  the  lino  of  future  investigation*. 
It  did  not  seem  impossible  to  him  that  the  sun's 
rays  might  be  found  to  originate  the  magnetic  force 
of  the  earth,  and  the  air  and  water  of  our  planet 
might  1)0  proved  to  be  the  dia-magnetic  media  in 
which  this  condition  of  the  force  was  eliminated. 


BAPTISiM    OF    AN   INFANT    AT    ITS    MOTHER  8 
FUNERAL. 

Whence  is  that  trembling  of  a  father's  hand. 
Who  to  the  man  of  (Iml  doth  bring  his  babe, 
Asking  the  seal  of  Christ !     Why  doth  the  voice 
That  utlerolh  o'er  its  brow  the  triune  name. 
Falter  with  sympathy '     And  most  of  all , 
Why  is  von  coirin-liJ  a  pedestal 
For  the  haptismal  font  ? 

Again  I  asked — 
But  all  the  answer  was  those  gushing  tears 
Which  stricken  hearts  do  weep. 

For  there  she  lay — 
The  fair,  young  mother,  in  that  eoffin-l)cd. 
Mounted  by  the  funeral  train.    The  heart  that  beat 
With  trembling  tenderne.ss,  at  every  touch 
Of  love  or  pity,  flushed  the  cheek  no  more. 
— Tears  were  thy  baptism,  thou  unconscious  one, 
And  sorrow  look  thee  at  ihc  gate  of  life 
Into  her  cradle.     Thou  may'st  never  know 
The  welcome  of  a  nursing  mother's  kiss. 
When  in  her  wandering  ecstncy,  she  marks 
A  thrilling  growth  of  new  affections  spread 
Fresli  greenness  o'er  the  soul. 

Thou  may'st  not  sharp 
Her  hallowed  teachings,  nor  snffuse  her  eye 
With  joy,  as  the  first  germs  of  infant  thought 
Unfold,  in  lisping  sound. 

Yet  I11T>v'-.I    ll„,!l    w:ll!,- 

Even  as  she  walked,  !  ound 

The  warmth  of  hieh  ail 
And  sublimaled,  by  that  spirit  s  power 
Which  makes  the  soul  fit  temple  for  its  God. 
So  shall  thou,  in  a  brighter  world,  behold 
That  countenance,  wbicb  the  cold  grave  did  veil 
Thus  early  from  i'  '    !  tone 

That  bears  a  mi  r  ear 

Bo  wafted  from  Uus  nui.^im^v  el  iier.ven. 

Mrs.  Sigmimey. 
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ENGLISH    OPINION    OF    AMERICA. 

Ill  in  Eng- 

.'  rica  hu 

M  II  iii:>v  rrgrel  this, 

'    may    be   doubia   as   to 

,    U1I'     .1       -       •   .  '    1    '"osuns   for    the 

,iiiie. 

I.  the  prestifje 
>  .4  at  tliu  time 
tidcnco  exist*-!! 
j;  rrmarks  of 
.'    retailed  with 


wht-tii--i     iii'i'      -i  '      " 
change  ;  but  lln'  furt  is 

I-' -    '•■-•'    '■■ 

Wll 

ia  lis   full  fiirrp.      Thr 
tourists  <if  llie  Trdllcipc 


aridiiy  by  some  uhra-lorics  ;  lliey  were  perhaps 
laaKhcd  at  as  clever  caricatures,  but  by  the  mass 
of  the  e<iocated  classes  in  EncrlanJ  they  were  re- 
sented almo.st  as  much  an  by  Americans.  They 
w,  '.  and   Kiiglishnien  were  anjfry 

til  luld  be  so  unjust.    Tlie  general 

pi,  ■"■  -•  "   •■ -  ils  distaste  for 

til  ^  jiriod  into  and 

c;!  ,        l.Vinerica;  but 

III  now  who  retain  enoueh  of  their  old 

ve  r  "the  model  republic"  to  take  the 

matter  to  heart. 

From  ihe  close  of  the  war  in  I8I2,  the  attention 
of  the  English  public  had  not  been  much  attracted 
to  America.  Our  merchants  knew  that  their  cor- 
respondents in  the  United  .States  were  rapidly  ad- 
vancintr  in  wealth  by  exertions  of  a  wonderfully 
eq     ■'  _'y.     Our  men  of  science  frequently 

re<  ible  contributions  to  their  respective 

deii.iiuiiiii'  from  their  fellmv-laborers  in  the 
Union.  Ooper,  Sedgwick,  Bryant,  Paulding, 
Brown,  and  a  host  of  others,  were  acceptable  to 
our  literary  circles.  It  was  clear  that  there  was 
much  of  what  was  pood  and  pleasant  in  the 
United  Sutes  ;  and  men  look  upon  trust  that  the 
character  of  the  aggregate  people  and  of  their  in- 
stitutions was  such  as  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  hear  it  represented  from  boyhood. 

There  was  a  prcat  deal  in  the  ch,iractcr  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  revolutionists,  and  still 
more  in  ihe  tone  of  mind  prevalent  among  the 
classes  who  led  ?]uropean  opinion  at  the  time 
-ike  out,  to  give  rise  to  an 
the  young  republic.  The 
!  11, tr,,!  of  p'ranklin — the 
fervid  enthu- 
I  of  .Somu/7  Ad- 
vc  commanded  admi- 
■',  The  mere  fact 
■<  making  head 
nf  Europe,  ap- 
irii'.ilc  h;.'.!  lliuii  miraculous.  The 
ind   warriors  of  the  old  states — not 
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ams — would  ol  tli 

ration  under  :'nv 

of  a  few  t!i 

agiin«t   t'l" 
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public. 


have  for 

1.!,.  \,. 


The  writKiL'H  of  limiMcau  and  the  Kncy- 
cloppffi-ts  1  nd  >irr'<irciipie(l  the  minds  of  Ihe  Enro- 
p.  'i  tlie  theory  tlial  the  virtues  of 

p;  'I    in  all ;  that  the  •irength  and 


s-  ■•"■ 

an  'IK 

w 

0'*|'i'-i  I  li'-    1  .1  ;ti,    iiMi 

the  humble  citizen. 


were  In  be  fi  vely 

The  middl  idly 

ri 

—to 

..,  j, .,„.-„,,„  .,,,,,    j t-yrize 

■Still  there  was  a  lurking 


misgiving  tliat  this  fine  theory  was  after  .ill  but  a 
theorv.  A  society  in  this  uncomforlalile  iiioiid  of 
.-'  '  ilie  Amerii-  '••- 

nice  frtim  t:  '-i 

111  i.iiiupr  .!>  i'-.iii/.,iiuin«  of  the  tuiwii  '  . 

to  which    their   philosopliers  had   Ian  <i 

look  forward.     In   y?"'''<'  T..Mliiid,  w ..- 

seauiam  had  made   li  .\niericun  cause 

was  taken  up  by  the  |    .  'Its,  irritated  be- 

yond measure  by  the  narrow  minded  despotism  of 
the  court.  There  was  a  general  predisposition 
throughout  Europe  to  reganl  the  Americans  as  the 
chain|iiiins  of  political  and  social  equality;  and  on 
this  account  to  attribute  to  their  political  institu- 
tions not  only  Ihe  real  virtues  of  the  founders,  but 
all  those  that  the  heated  imaginations  of  their  ad- 
mirers a-Hcribed  lo  thein. 

This  traditionary  faith  in  the  practical  workings 
of  the  American  constitution  was  confirmed  by  our 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  republic's  progress  in 
arts,  science,  and  literature.  The  American  re- 
public was  the  idol  of  the  liberal  parly  in  England 
— the  example  with  which  ils  members  were  wont 
lo  clinch  their  arguments  in  support  of  popular  in- 
stitutions. Even  the  old  lories  entertained  a 
sneaking  kindness  and  res|H'ct  for  such  an  ener- 
getic ofiishoot  of  the  English  race.  America  was 
looked  on  as  a  young  and  enterprising  relative, 
who  did  credit  lo  Ihc  family  ;  and  all  England  was 
proud  of  her. 

Hut  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  has  mate- 
rially changed  the  estimate  of  American  worth. 
The  mere  sentimentalists  were  the  first  to  give 
way  :  the  contradiction  of  Negro  slavery  in  a  de- 
mocratic nation,  and  the  fierce  uncompromising 
spirit  in  which  the  institution  was  vindicated, 
alienated  a  very  numerous  if  not  a  very  clear- 
headed class  of  English  society.  Repudiation  next 
did  ils  work.  We  are,  what  Ijonaparte  called  us, 
a  nation  of  shop-keepers  ;  and  a  fraudulent  bank- 
rupt, or  anything  that  looks  like  one.  is  our  aver- 
sion. Still  there  is  a  class  of  li  '  '  '  ■!  politi- 
cians who  do  not  allow  their  sy  lul  an- 
tipathies to  form  their  judgments  .  \.  ni-n.  ly  ;  but 
even  they  have  been  ohliged,  reluctantly,  to  aban- 
don their  faith  in  American  insliiiitions.  They 
h.ave  all  but  finally  ciiterlaincd  a  convietioQ  that 
there  is  no  central  power  in  the  I'nited  Stales 
strong  enough  to  enforce  Ihe  law  ;  that  private 
citizens  liave  no  adequate  security  for  the  piiblio 
faith  of  America  in  financial  Iransaetions,  and  for- 
eign governments  no  adequate  security  for  Ameri- 
can compliance  with  the  law  of  nations.  And, 
seeking  for  the  source  of  these  evils,  an  analysis 
of  American  institutions,  combined  with  the  analy- 
sis of  the  human  mind,  p<iinl  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  political  vices  of  the  United  Slates  are 
necessary  consequences  of  their  political  consli- 
tution. 

Eaith  in  American  institntiims  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  if  not  utterly  lost  in  Engliind,  has 
•hrnnk  to  ils  very  lowest  ebb.  For  our  own  parts, 
remembering  ("banning,  and  looking  at  the  noble 
stand  Bl  present  by  Webster,  Calhoun,  and  other 
American  leaders,  we  have  not  yet  relinquished 
hope.  Uut  we  feel — and  our. American  kinsmen 
ought  lo  know  it — ihal  Ihey  who  participate  in 
our  "  trembling  hope"  are  few  indeed. — Spcrtalor, 
'Ih  Fib. 

[Tl     •  •  II  einlnriitly  1    "      '       '  '     '-^ 

cinu'  Of  laic  wi  » 

wrilft..  in  li,  nii'i  iii.M  i>,Bnali»«ncroi  ...■  :  '■ 

formerly  characterized  it.— LiTiso  Aas.] 
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hare  a  good  esM  thi*  lime,  the  '-^ 
uckml    us.     Hnt  ia  it  Iwllcr   ihn 


pr..: 

ha»  J.-.PJII.-..-.1  [(>  III'-  iMiiir  t'Tiii--  iiK 

anco.     And  wo  must  viinfcM  timt  i 

of  arliitraii.i"    .".I  ..t'  ii...  uwnrds  pi ..> 

royal  iir!  ire,   nro   not  micIi  as  lo 

warrant  III  ^         >  power  to  trust  thu  iloci- 

aion  of  its  rights  to  a  probably  ignorant  or  preju- 
diced jud);o. 

Wc  c;in  thprcfori)  conepive,  without  altO|;cthor 
approvintr,  ihc  n-l'iisal  of  iho  Americana  to  submit 
to  arbitratiiin.  .Still  ihoir  refusal  to  do  so  places 
their  (rovi-rnnicnl  in  a  dileinina.  The  motion  has 
of  <■  '       I  liri)U!;lit  forward  to  ^ivo  notice  for 

sus,  I'diivcniion  fur  the  joiiit-occupalion 

of  III,  I  ,.  . ,.,!,  If  this,  recommended  as  u  is  by 
the  prcsid.Mit,  ho  rejected,  it  is  a  blow  to  him,  an 
extiii  '  ;;  Ii  I  III  his  zeal  and  efTorls,  whilst  it  t.ikes 
the  <  ion  out  of  the  hands  of  both  legis- 

lalii  .irnmeni,  lo  refer  it  to  the  people. 

It  will  not  improve  or  become  more  easy  of  solu- 
tion in  their  hands.  And  we  can  imagine  American 
senators,  friends  of  peace,  and  caring  little  for  the 
Oregon,  who  might  nevertheless  vole  fur  giving 
notice,  rather  than  risk  the  consequences  of  in- 
creasing public  excitement  and  their  own  unpopu- 
larity. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  a  motion  passing  the 
Senate  will  necessiiato  armaments  and  military 
precautions.  The  .Vmcricans  may  have  no  aggres- 
sive intention  beyond  displacing  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company's  eslablishmcnls  on  the  southern  branches 
of  the  Columbia  by  military  forts  of  their  own,  and 
at  Iho  same  time  organizing  their  own  jurisdiction 
over  their  own  people.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to 
foresee  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  one  malignant 
or  fractious  individual  to  beget  cause  of  serious 
quarrels  and  grievance  between  the  two  govcrn- 
monts.  The  slate  of  nature,  whatever  it  may  be 
in  civilized  life,  is,  we  fear,  in  a  country  of  hunters 
and  trappi-rs,  a  slate  of  war.  And  it  is  to  this  that 
wo  relipse  by  the  simple  abrogation  of  the  con- 
vention. 

In  the  present  position  of  the  question  and  of  the 
two  governments,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  diploma- 
tic notes,  be  I  hey  ever  so  logical  or  cogent,  will 
efTect  little.  Neither  is  it  likely  ihat  a  plenipoten- 
tiary, tied  down  iii  his  instructions,  would  bring 
mailers  lo  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  And  yet  two 
rational  mun,  really  anxious  for  an  accommodation, 
could  not  converse  for  two  hours,  we  should  ihink, 
without  arriving  at  the  means  of  adjiisimcnl.  But 
on  ihi.s  head  parliamentary  papers  or  revelations 
will  tell  little.  The  great  diflicully  is  evidently  the 
Columbia  river;  and  wo  fear  much  that  our  diplo- 
maiists  neither  know  how  to  keep  or  how  to  aban- 
don it :  th.ir  proposals  being  of  a  mixed  kind, 
r  ooither  doing  the  one  thing  nor  the  other,  and  con- 
^«equenlly  satisfying  no  party;  conciliating  no 
objection,  and  guaranteeing  no  interest.  But  on 
this  subject  il  would  bo  idle  lo  expatiate  without 
['inore  ilatit. 

Il  may  seem  strange,  yet  it  is  the  truth  to  say, 
thai  the  news  of  our  Indian  victories  will  but  ag- 
gravate ourdilficullies.and  swell  the  tide  of  enmity 
towards  us  Imth  in  America  and  in   F'uropc.      In 
VVasbinrriciii  and  in  Paris  the  cry  is,  that  the  Eng- 
lish  iro  on  coniiiiering  and  absorbinp  lini-f.iniv: 
whilst  ib.'v  protest  most  menacingly  a,; 
»ggraiidi/..>inenls  even  in  their  own  pm  : 
globe,  by  France  or  by  Americans.     We  seem  to  | 


'   to  end  in  the 

'iiiiri',  loo,  one  I.:    .....  „....:   , 4.1 

1  ha  Ureal — this  w  alone  AuRioient  lo  Mir 

I 

M.  Bcrryer,  a  potent  orator  of  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,   has   accujied   x\i   of   la'i  'ring   to 
inonil  and    mat  1    of 

1  ompiren.  ih"  \  •  B08- 

sia.         1  lie   mni'  .:   winch  ho  re- 

grets to  sec  prev  r.  the  extension 

of  Hu? -  ■'     ii:iiK:iii  I'.  (  111:  '        The 

moral  i  must   mean   I'  1   of 

.\merii- ,y  over  Texas.      1  — r) 

to  find  such  aspirations  hreallied  ■! 

of  an  eminent  rrenchman  in  the 
tury,  and  that  on  behalf  of  a  n  1 

alliance  with  Kngland,  which  moiii'  .  .         t 

by  upwards  of  150  members  of  a  French  iibenl 
opposition  ! 

Wo  would  not,  however,  meet  these  oiitbursta 
of  jealousy,  whether  on  the  part  of  French  or  of 
Americans,  wiih  corresponding  hatred.  We  p«y 
the  natural  penalty  of  gnatne.ss  bv  exciting  jea- 
lousy, and  should  not  imitate  the  :  '  !i 
is  confessed  by  enlerlaiiiing  and  i\ 
ings.  This  haired  is,  after  all,  n,  i  ..  |i.  ■".... 1  ,ui 
il  may  seem.  The  exigencies  of  parly,  the  want 
of  any  other  theme  or  weapon  wherewith  to  strike 
at  an  obnoxious  minister,  the  necessity  of  saihng 
before  the  popular  breeze  without  imiuiring  whenco 
it  blows,  may  account  for  much  of  the  Anglophobia 
east  and  west  of  us.  We  still  entertain  hopes,  n 
well  as  belief,  that  it  will  be  found  more  unamiable 
than  dangerous. — Examiner,  Ith  Feb. 


fpocutot  14th  Fall 

ARBITRATION    OF    THE   OREGON   QUESTION. 

The  great  obst.acle  to  an  arnica!!       ■'       nl  of 
the   Oregon    controversy   ia   not  mce 

which  either  Great  Britain  or  ll >.  .  .-^lates 

attaches  lo  the  possession  of  the  territory.  At 
least  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  greater  num- 
ber do  not  know  that  it  is  of  any  value,  anil  of  the 
remainder  many  lielieve  thai  it  is  not.  It  is  leas  a 
desire  to  retain  Oregon,  than  an  apprehension  of 
the  consequences  of  giving  it  up  10  .^ITl"ricnn  dic- 
tation, that  makes  the  Knglisli  a«  -  the 
.\mericans — not  to  reliniiuisli  ai  to 
which  ihev  !.  ' 
tional   pride 

out    of  !•■■■  ''    '  :n   ,    :iii., 

security  ihat  lo  pi\ 

to  piirrl , V  and  quiet,  .. 

encroachments.      Admit,   as   111    ■ 

bound  lo  do,  that  the  .Vmcricans  :i: 

ourselves  when   they  profess  their  that 

Oregon  of  right  is  theirs  ;  the  aiut  ■  the 

worTd"s  sneer — Iho  mutual  alarm 

should  encourage   extortion — is   th 

ment  to  a  pacific  terminalion  of  the  L'icgoii  uego- 

tialions. 

It  is  this  that  nv '■  -    - -  -  ■     ^  '  — 'n  so 

dtrsirablo.     In    tin  r.ost 

■■■■'— ■'•■'■ '-  Bo 

il  is 
felt 


und' 


such   rircDinstances  at  playing   the  loeing 
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gmme.  Ac 
cannot  cn<-i. 
unrra«. 

remnii: 
■nd  c<>' 


II . 
h 

Y 


DM  to  Ul  arbiter's  award 
parries  to  aHvantr  new  and 

'  •  'l.'d  to 

iiiitls, 

If,  lUu  will  may 

lit  is  convinceil, 

I'r:v-:;r  cjij. 

'lire  a 

; :  ...... .- .;.    IJi  iwcon 

there  can  be  only  arbiters,  i^o 
I  by  muliial  consent,  lint,  !>s  in 
authority  of  juilpe.s  is  tlie  only 
nnarcliy  or  despotism,  so  in  the 
threat  smuty  ul  nations  the  :i|)|>oinlment  of  arbiters 
from  lim"  to  liinn  as  disputi's  arise  is  the  only 
fuarari'  rinaln^^ons  evils. 

It  i>  tion  that  has  introduced  among 

ci-  '  I  stales  the  practice  of  referring 

ti  each    other's   arbitration.     The 

gn>"iM;..  ill  ;ii.iriv  of  this  practice  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  triuinpli  of  reason  in  our  ag'e.  It  is  a  long 
stride  in  the  march  of  civilization.  Of  course, 
when  either  of  the  nations  parlies  to  a  dispute  is 
rude,  !<Il!i''.;i.  :i!id  self-willed,  it  cannot  be  com- 
pelled ■  arbitiition.  If  the  government 
of  the  i  .108  refuse  to  adopt  this  method 
of  tenninattii|{  ilie  controversy,  Knirland,  having 
propo.sed  that  method  in  good  faith,  can  do  no 
more.  Rut  even  then,  war  is  not  inevitable. 
Without  diTlarinir  war,  England  can  proclaim 
th&t  all  her  (lijilniuatic  intercourse  with  the  United 
States  li;i»  rf:is.'(l ;  that  she  will  no  longer  be  a 
parly  to  the  linlluw  mockery  of  going  through  the 
forms  of  friendly  negotialiiin  with  a  nation  that  sets 
at  nouaht  the  e.imity  of  nations.  This  suggestion, 
along  with  ;i  1  ss  pnuMical  alternative,  has  been 
thniwii  n  I  '..  Mr  S,Mr  s.in,^  in  a  pamphlet, 
V  ns  of  the  parties,  and 
<■!■  ility  of  settling  the 
qucsliiiii  oil  the  iiierc  ground  at -paper  rights — 

"  Knell"'!  shmild  protf-st  in  the  face  of  the 
world  1  of  .\merica,  and  at 

the  sn  !rv  as  one  with  whom 

III'  wliiitLvcr   cijuld   Le   held.     Without 

i:  .^ith    the   private   intercourse   of   the 

iiiiiiMin.ii-  iif  both  nations,  she  could  refuse  to 
receive  an    .\m'ri-aii  inlniKier  at  her  court;  and 

t!i'-  • ■"■  '"It  determined  step  (t! :'v  for 

^^ !  -Is   a   nation    which  iinile 

('..  it    is    iir.ijiosed    lo    !■  i-r  in 

\^  I  party  to  :  i  of  a 

pr  ;rt  of  arbji  .  ild  at 

once  \w.   rer.  the  whole  civilized  world) 

would,  by  p  Kniis  unwilling  lo  settle  in 

a  country  wbicli  lidtl  tin  :t  out  of  the  pale 

of  intercourse    wilh    t!.  nations   of   the 

earth,  soon  convoy  a  lessun  leading  to  a  wiser 
course." 


ExcouRAoEMKNT  ToFoRmw. — In  a  Paris  letter 
of  the  Boston  .Vilas,  we  find  the  following: — 

"At   n   recent  meeting  of  the  iSociely  for  the 

F'  Ill    of    National    Industry,    fifly-one 

11'  awanled   lo  as  many  foremen,  who 

w.  ■  V  Unron  Charles  Dupin,  (brother 

of  i!i  ;i|>o  Dupin.)   in  an  eloquent  dis- 

coufiw;  .,|  ..M  in:~  iiKeful  clafs  of  artlsans,  whom  he 
deai^naied  *  the  non-commissioned  oflicfrs  of  in- 
dustry.' ■' 

That  is  a  very  gratifying  suiement ;  and  it  is 


•"Th»  Or 


i 


'in  «•  it   SismU.     By  M. 
llighlc)-,  Fleet  tHrcct. 


B. 


possible  that  such  atlentions  from  the  scientific 
world  will  go  far  lo  Increase  the  exertions  of  such 
men  to  make  their  own  position  more  valuable  to 
theinselvea  and  to  others,  ll  would  ebeck,  in  some 
cases,  the  disposition  to  leave  the  place  of  foreman, 
and  take  that  of  proprietor,  before  means  are 
attained  lo  sustain  an  establisliinem  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  business.  The  coinparisun  of  "  non- 
coininissioned  oflieers"  may  be  good.  Frederick 
the  Great,  who  cared  very  little  for  anything  be- 
sides military  mailers,  was  wont  lo  denominate 
the  "  nun-commissioned  officers"  the  "  M\tl  of  the 
soldiery."  Then  the  foreman  is  the  soul  of  the 
workmen,  imparting  life,  consequence  and  charac- 
ter ;  and  most  meet  is  it  thai  such  a  soul  should 
1)0  saved  from  the  condition  of  disri'gard  of  his 
importance,  which  often  makes  liiin  rtslless  and 
roving.  The  movement  of  the  French  society  is 
eminently  worthy  of  imitation. — 11.  S.  Gazrite. 


New  Indians. — The  late  Galveston  papersstate 
that  a  new  tribe  of  Indians  has  lately  joined  the 
f'amanches.  They  call  themselves  Congees. 
They  say  that  they  emigrated  from  the  western 
country  bordering  upon  the  Mexican  settlements, 
and  that  they  have  never  seen  any  Buffaloes.  They 
arc  at  war  with  the  .Mexicans,  and  are  allied  to  the 
Lipans,  and  to  a  large  band  of  Indians  residing  in 
the  mountainous  distrirt.'<  near  the  Hio  Grande. 
They  have  an  immense  number  of  horses,  and  ap- 
pear to  depend  chiefly  upon  these  for  subsistence. 
The  Camanches  treat  them  wilh  great  kindness, 
and  appear  to  be  anxious  lo  have  them  inrorporat- 
ed  into  their  confederacy.  The  emigration  of  so 
large  a  trilie  of  Indians  from  their  ancient  hunting 
grounds  lo  a  distant  country  is  a  singular  event  in 
Indian  history. 
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We  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam 
for  a  delightful  package  of  books.  What  a  de- 
lightful treasure  this  Library  of  Choice  Heading 
would  be  to  a  lone  man,  or  a  lone  family,  or  a  lone 
settlement  out  In  the  west !  We  have  noticed  all  of 
them  before,  except  No.  59,  which  is  the  second 
part  of  the  second  scries  of  Ilazlitt's  Table  Talk  : 
and  Nos.  CO  and  01  which  arc  Thiodolf  the  Ice- 
lander, and  .\slaugas  Kiili;bi,  from  the  German 
of  the  Haroii  de  la  Motte  Fouqud.  This  was  the 
favorite  work  of  the  author. 

Biographies  of  Good  Wives.  By  L.  Maria  Child 
— Author  of  Letters  from  New  York,  &c. — 
Published  by  C.  S.  Francis  &  C'o. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  commend  In  the  Am- 
erican public  a  book  written  by  Mrs.  Child,  so  ac- 
customed are  her  countrymen  to  receive  with  de- 
light her  instructive  wrilincs ;  yet  we  may  be 
allowed  to  call  attention  lo  this  record  of  female 
virtue,  hoping  that  not  only  our  lady  readers,  but 
their  lords  loo,  will  make  a  household,  parlor- 
window  book  of  this  little  volume,  that  llio  one 
mav  be  reminded  of  what  good  wives  should  be, 
and  the  other  lo  priw-  them  when  they  have  them. 
In  the  hurry  of  life  both  are  in  danger  of  forget- 
ting— the  one  the  sin  of  being  a  bad  or  indillerent 
wife — the  other  the  shame  of  undervaluing  a 
good  one.  Such  a  book  as  this — founded  on  au- 
thentic history,  and  written  with  no  small  degree 
of  elegance — Is  the  best  possible  reminder  for 
bolli. — New  York  Mirror. 
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Prom  the  Examiner  of  Hlh  Fob. 

Ol'IZOT    AND    THIKKS. 

TiiK  delintrs  and  divinions  in  iho  French  parlia- 
ment linvo  li(';;un  Ui  asjtiimo  a  iiha|»',  and  biituken 
a  stiilo  of  lliiii!;»,  new  to  that  country.  Heretofore 
that  boily  Ims  presented  a  number  of  parlies,  and 
a  crowd  of  loaders,  stru|;i;lin|;,  rrossinj;,  and  unit- 
ing one  day.  to  hreak  asunder  the  next.  People 
were  ax  ninch  puzzled  with  the  motions  of  these 
political  fr.iotions,  as  if  they  overlmiked  a  game  of 
chess  of  which  they  had  lust  the  clue.  And  were 
it  not  for  the  kini;,  who  knew  how  to  manipulate 

all  these  I- uid  move  all  these  knights  and 

pawns,  1-  have  come  of  it.     That  cun- 

niniT  '"  "  .  ua,  however,  to  have  arranged 

ami  :ill  the  wills,  wheels,  and  interests 

undi  i  li  in  such  perfection,  that  they  now 

movo  liiroueh  (he  regular  play  of  representative 
government  almost  without  windmg  up,  and  with- 
out requiring  more  than  now  and  then  a  little  look- 
ing to. 

We  hear  no  more  of  TiiTs  parii,  centre  f;auche, 
entire  droit,  and  such  sulxlivisions.  The  ('liamber 
of  Deputies  is  divided  into  the  two  g<)<Kl  old  dis- 
tinct parlies  uf  government  and  ()p|>osiiion,  the 
former  commanding  a  majority  of  from  sixty  to 
seventy.  M.  Iruizot  heads  one.  Count  MoM  and 
nil  minor  or  rival  chiefs  of  the  conservatives  having 
disappeared  or  hidden  their  diminished  heads..  The 
Souit  party  is  defunct.  So  is  the  Mole  party.  The 
very  name  of  Doctrinaire  has  been  forgotten.  M. 
Lamarline  has  rallied  to  M.  Guizot.  A  score  of 
Legitimists  have  rallied  to  the  court.  The  conser- 
vative parly  has  become  perfectly  homogeneous, 
as  the  French  would  say,  and  presents  a  broad, 
dominant,  and  inexpugnable  phalanx. 

A  similar  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  French 
liberal  opposition.  We  hear  no  iiKire  of  the  repub- 
licans, or  the  movement  parly,  or  the  social  patty  ; 
of  M.  Barrot"s  friends,  M.  Dufauro"s  clique,  orM. 
Dupin's  coterie.  .Ml  ate  blended  ;  and  all  have 
acted,  »]«)ken,  and  voted  in  the  late  debates  as  one 
man.  They  have  mustered  from  1 1(1  to  1(!0  votes, 
.and  consliiute  a  formidable,  well  organized,  and 
talented  minority.  M.Thiers  is  the  avowed  leader 
of  this  minority.  He  has  thrown  aside  all  the  du- 
biety of  his  past  position,  and  has  Hung  himself, 
heart  and  soul,  amongst  the  liberals  of  the  left,  lo 
sink  or  swim  with  them.  M.  Dupin  Ins  done  al- 
most as  miidi.  M.  H.arrot,  weighed  down  by  the 
loss  of  an  only  child,  and  not  a  little  disgusted  with 
politics,  seems  tranquilly  to  resign  himself  to  second 
place.  M.  Dnfaure  even  appears  to  have  sunk  his 
jealousy  of  M.  Thiers.  He  and  Guizot  are  thus 
the  Fox  and  Pitt  of  their  time. 

The  prolwble  result  of  this  seems  to  be  the  pro- 
longation of  M.  Guizot's  ministerial  reign.  He 
has  no  longer  a  competitor  in  the  ranks  of  the  con- 
servatives. M.  Duchatel  is  talked  of;  but  M.  Du- 
chatcl  is  merely  a  second  edition  of  M.  Montalivet, 
more  pompous,  more  dull,  and  more  pretentious. 
As  a  conservative  leader,  there  exists  no  competi- 
tor to  Guizot,  at  least  none  that  h.as  yet  appeared 
above  the  horizon. 
M.  Thiers  is  his  only  rival.     But  M.  Thiers  has 
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vimmiary.  llius  .M.  ilni'mdevoli-s  u  long  chapter 
of  his  last  volume  lo  proving  that  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  is  the  great  desideratum  for  France.  Ho 
supports  (his  by  an  hundred  reasons  ad  ritj^limdum, 
but  by  not  one  that  could  wciffh  with  a  sober  or 
nitional  politician.  And  now  M  Thiers  in  the 
Chamber  would  have  France  lean  to  America  in  a 
quarrel  with  England,  esp<m8<;  .\merican  views  of 
the  richls  of  neutrals,  and  of  course  go  to  war 
with  England.  M.  Thiers  has  uttered  all  this, 
probably,  as  a  mere  opposition  argument.  But  in 
what  a  position  does  it  place  him  ?  How  could  a 
sovereign  select  for  minister  a  man  who  not  only 
entertains,  but  avows  snch  ideas — ideas  which 
place  him  and  the  sovereign  he  serves  in  open  hos- 
tility to  England,  at  the  very  time  when  Russia  is 
equally  hostile  to  France.  There  is  a  want  of 
sanity  and  common  sense  in  snch  conduct,  deeply 
to  be  recrelted,  and  especially  for  the  sake  of  M. 
Thiers  himself. 

It  is  the  more  (o  be  regretted  that  M.  Thiers 
should  fling  himself  into  the  rapid  current  of  party, 
since  he  is  not  v»hat  may  be  called  a  party  orator. 
He  is  never  so  efleclive  as  when  taking  a  calm  and 
grave  view  of  a  question.  His  late  speech  on  pub- 
lic instruction  shows  this  ;  so  ample,  so  clear, 
philosophic,  and  convincing.  Whilst  in  the  debates 
upon  France  joining  England  for  Texan  independ- 
ence, M.  Thiers'  cool,  calm  statement  was  far  less 
effective  than  M.  Herryer's  turbid  but  eloquent 
nonsense.  We  have  alre,idy  alluded  a  week  back 
to  this  part  of  the  debate. 

Since  it  was  disposed  of,  the  rir':"    '  " "b  has 

been  brought  once  more  upon  the  :reat 

censure  heaped  on  the  convention  ol  1  .-.  V  iiy," 
replied  M.  Guizot,  "  ye  all  approved  of  it  highly 
six  months  ago  :  what  has  hapjicned  since'''  M. 
Dupin,  however,  would  propose  an  amendment. 
M.  Guizot  asked  him  what  his  amendment  meant, 
when  M.  Dupin,  not  being  able  to  answer,  with- 
drew it.  M.  fiillaut  pressing  a  similar  one,  it  w»» 
negatived  by  a  large  majority.  .M.  Dupin  took 
(he  opportunity  of  making  a  sortie  agninst  the 
Chamber  and  ai:ainst  his  countrymen.  "  Why,  in 
the  name  of  Heaven,"  quoth  M.  Dupin,  "do  ye 
indulge  in  such  verbiage  and  bigbi'-"  "  '■"■"•'lage 
in  your  addresses  '     ("an  you  not  ii  mat- 

ter-of-fact English,  who  say  in  a  I  what 

they  mean  ?"  This  outburst,  contrasted  with  the 
habitual  Anglophobia  of  M.  Dupin,  gave  ris«  to 
much  merriment. 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Madagascar  had  each  their 
fraction  of  debate.     In  both  cases  the  " 
declared  the  French  flae  lo  be  disuracc: 
made  to  serve  in  ili    the    lintisii, 

instead  of  flntlerii  '.'nc.     M.  Gni- 

zot  could  only  shrug  iM>  mimi.i.iis  at  such  com- 
plaints, and  we  must  own  that  the  shrug  was  un- 
answerable. 
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AtHl  >vt  a  bftirlt,  sltll,  Uliil  I'D^ht, 
With  something  of  an  aa;el  Irght." 

WOBDHWOBTH. 

TiiK  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  raw 
rapid  accessions  to  the   Society  of  Friends,  called 
Quakers.     The   stronii   humility,    the   indwelling 
life,  which  then  characteriied  that  jicculiar  sect, 
attracted   larpe   numlM-rs,  even   of  the  wealthy,  to 
its  unworldly  doctrines. — .\nionp  these  were  John 
Iladdon    and    his   wife,  KlizalnMh,  well    educated 
and  eentcel  people,  in  the  city  of  Ijondon.     Like 
William    Penn,    and    other   proselytes   from    the 
liiirli,  r    il:isM  >     they  encountered   much    ridicule 
;i  r.om   relatives,   and    the  prossest 

III  s  from  the  public.     But  this,  as 

usual,  only  iiiade  the  unpopular  faith  more  dear  to 
those  who  had  embraced  it  for  conscience  sake. 

The  three  dnuphtcrs  of  John  Haddon  received 
the  beat  education  then  bestowed  on  Rcnllcwomcn, 
with  the  exception  of  ornamental  accomplishments. 
The  spiniu't  and  mandolin,  on  which  their  mother 
had  played  with  '  '      ''      '"!,  were  of  course 

banished;    and    1  i   ry  was  burned, 

lest  it  should  tei.ij^  .....  i.^  .■.  .i   like  expenditure 

of  time.     The  house   was   amply    furnished,  hut 
viitl.  fh,   vini[ilcst  patterns  and  the  plainest  colors. 
;;ere  of  kindness   pervaded   the  whole 
!it,  from  father  and  mother  down  to  the 
little  errand  boy,  a  spirit  of  perfect  gentleness, 
unbroken   by  any  freaks  of  temper  or  outbursts  of 
glee  ;  as  mild  and  placid  as  per}K>lual  moonlight. 

The  children,  in  their  daily  habits,  reflected  an 

uir  ■<     .  ;'   I     I    .  as   children   always   do.     They 

:■.■  ■    ^       '.re  and  orderly,  with  a  touch  of 

'    '    '      i.ir.     Their   ))lay- 

ihat  they  might 

,  :  .,.].. 1.  ...  ....   iiiiul  generation;  no 

ij".  turned   in   their   books,  and   the 

the    cnrlv  ;    bemg    pointed    at    as 

|iecuU:ir,  ni  lo  bear,  a  sacred  cause 
to  sustain. 

Eliiabelh,  the  oldest  daughter,  was  by  nature 
Mronir.  carii'.-l.  ami  I'mTirotic,  with  warm  aflec- 
tioris,  iHicjiiKiiinii  juiwcrs  iif  intellect,  and  a  lively 
imar'iiialiiiii.  '1'  '  equal  pressure  on  all 
.Mil<-.i  111  Mricl  (.i  H  in  apt  to  pr<Mlucc  too 
much  uriif  ■  r;  as  the  equal  pres- 
sure of  th'  ].)bule  of  shot  just  like 

anoth'  '  '  Viii;ii..    !,.ij1.     ill.,    full 

strea  ' 

have .  .  ■  .1 

in  by  hiifh  it  itself  a  deeper 

and  wider  :  in  all  its  fulness. 

1 1  ■  .1  this. 

1  t  and 

.\urld,"  and  there  was  an  earnest 
t   her   mouth,   very    unusual    in 
rnii..i.  •    1      .^(i-    wan   not    '       '  ;    hut   there 

waa  something  extremely  {  i   her  fresh, 


healthy  complexion,  her  bright,  intelligent  ezpret- 
sion,  and  her  flrni,  elastic  motions. 

She  was  early  remarked  by  all  her  acquaintance 
U  a  very  jwcnliar  child.  In  her  usual  proceed- 
ings, her  I  lid  even  in  her  play,  there  wiu 
a  certain  ty.  It  was  evident  that  she 
never  iniiimi  .i  m  Un  anything  strange.  She  was 
original  merely  because  she  uncoiiM-iously  acted 
out  her  own  noble  nature  in  her  own  free  and 
quiet  way.  It  was  a  sponl.ineous  impulse  with 
her  to  relieve  all  manner  of  distress.  One  day  she 
brought  homo  a  little  half  blind  kitten  in  her 
bosom,  which  her  gentle  eloquence  re8euc<l  from 
two  cruel  boys  that  had  cut  ofl°  a  portion  of  its 
cars.  At  another  time  she  asked  lo  have  a  large 
cake  baked  for  her  because  she  wanted  to  invite 
some  little  girls.  All  her  small  funds  were 
expended  fur  oranges  and  candy  on  this  occasion. 
When  the  time  arrived,  her  father  and  mother 
were  much  surprised  to  see  her  lead  in  six  little 
ragged  hcgirars.  They  were,  however,  too  sin- 
cerely humble  and  religious  to  express  any  sur- 
prise. They  treated  the  forlorn  little  ones  very 
tenderly,  and  freely  granted  their  daughter's 
request  to  give  them  some  of  her  books  and  play- 
things at  parting.  When  they  had  gone,  the  good 
mother  quietly  said,  "  Klizabcth,  why  didst  thou 
invite  strangers  instead  of  thy  schoolmates  ?" 

There  was  a  heavenly  expression  in  her  eye,  as 
she  looked  up  earnestly  and  answered,  "  Mother, 
I  wanted  to  invite  l/um,  they  looked  so  poor." 

The  judicious  parents  made  no  circumstance  of 
it,  lest  it  should'  create  a  diseased  love  of  being 
praised  for  kindness.  But  they  gave  each  other 
an  expressive  glance,  and  their  ryes  fdled  with 
tears ;  for  this  simple  and  natural  action  of  their 
child  seemed  to  them  full  of  Christian  beauty. 

Under  such  an  education,  all  good  principles 
and  genial  impulses  grew  freely  and  took  vigorous 
root ;  but  the  only  opening  fur  her  active  imagina- 
tion to  spread  its  wings,  was  in  the  marvellous 
account  she  heard  of  America  and  the  Indians. 
When  she  was  five  or  six  years  old,  William  Penn 
visited  her  father's  house  and  dcsrrilKj  some  of 
his  adventures  in  the  vviUlcnirj^.s  and  bis  intrniews 
with  red  men.  The  intelligent  child  eagerly 
devoured  every  word,  and  kept  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer,  till  at  lapt  she  laid  her  head  U|ion  his 
knees,  and  gazed  into  his  face.  AniUKcd  by  her 
intense  curiosity,  the  good  man  took  brr  in  his  lap, 
and  told  her  how  the  squaws  made  baskets  and 
embroidered  moccasins ;  how  they  calleil  a  baby  a 
pappoose,  and  put  him  in  a  birch-bark  cradle,  which 
they  swung  on  the  boughs  of  trees.  The  little 
girl's  eyes  sparVled  as  she  inquired,  "And  didst 
thou  ever  see  a  pappooi.c-baby  thyself?  And  hast 
thou  got  a  moccasin-shoe  1" 

"  I  have  seen  them  myself,  and  1  will  send  thee 
a  moccasin,"  he  replied,  "  but  now  thou  mavest  go 
to  thy  mother,  for  I  have  other  lhinp.'«  lo  spi-nk  of" 

7'hat  night  the  usually  sedate  child  scnmpercd 
across  the  bed-room  with  but  one  sleeve  of  her 
night-gown  on,  and  tossed  up  her  shoe,  shouting, 
"  Ho,  ho!  Friend  Penn  is  going  to  send  me  an 
Indian  moccasin!  Mother,  ain't  thee  glad' 
Hannah,  ain't  thee  glad  V 

Thia  unwonted  ebullition  was  not  rebuked  in 
words,  but  it  soon  subsided  under  the  invisible  in- 
fluence of  unvarying  calmness. 

PVom  that  time,  a  new  character  was  given  to 

all  her  plays.     Her  doll  was  named   Pocahontas, 

and  she  swung  her  kitten  in  a  bit  of  leather  and 

I  called  it  a  pappooae.     If  ahe  could  find  a  green 
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bough  »liB  BlurW  it  in  the  gmund  for  a  Ure,  pi  i ' 

an  cartluMi  iriM^r  under  it  for  William  IVon. 
■ticka  will)    I'lMtliom   mi   them    fur  Indian  eli 
Then,  with  aniUMnu  (;raviiy  of  manner,  ulir  W' 
unfold  a  bit   of  ni'utipa|H'r,   and    read  what 
called    Friond    I'fiin'u  treaty  with    the   red   men. 
Her  sisters,  who  were   of  a  far  less  ndventuronn 
spirit,  often  said,  "  Wo  arc  lin^d  of  always  play- 
iag  Indian,  why  ean't  thoe  play  keep  school  or  gn 
to  see  praiidfatlicr'" 

Bui  Kliz-ibi'th  would  answer,  "  No  ;  let  us  play 
thai  we  all  (,'o  to  settle  America.  Well,  now  sup- 
pose we  are   in   iho  woo<ls,  wilh   great,  great  bit' 

Irccs  all  around  u-    '  -"irrels  running  up  aikl 

down,  and  wolves 

"Oh.   I  don't   h  ^,"  said   liltlo  Han- 

nah, "  They  will   bile   thee.     Father  says  they 
bite." 

"  I  should  n't  bo  afraid,"  replied  the  elder  sis- 
ter ;  "I  would  run  into  the  bou.se  and  shut  the 
door,  when  they  camo  near  enough  for  me  to  see 
their  eyes.  Hero  are  plenty  of  sticks.  Let  us 
build  a  house  ;  a  wigwam,  I  mean.  Oh,  dear  me, 
how  I  should  love  to  go  to  America !  There 
must  be  such  grand  great  woods  to  run  alMiut  in, 
and  i  should  love  to  swing  the  litllo  pappooses  in 
the  trees." 

When  Klizabeth  was  eleven  years  old.aho  went 
wilh  her  parenla  to  Yearly  Meeting,  and  heard, 
among  other  preachers,  a  young  man,  seventeen 
years  of  ace,  named  John  Kstaugb.  He  was  a 
new  proselyte,  and  came  from  Essex  county,  to 
join  the  annual  a8.<iembly  of  the  Friends.  Some- 
thing in  his  preaching  arrested  the  child's  atten- 
tion and  made  a  strong  impression  on  her  active 
mind.  She  often  quoted  his  words  afterward,  and 
began  lo  read  reliyions  books  with  great  diligence. 
Jolin  Haddon  iuviio<i  the  youth  homo  lo  dine,  but 
as  there  was  no  room  at  table  for  the  children, 
Elizabeth  did  not  soo  him.  Her  father  afterward 
showed  her  an  ear  of  Indian  corn  which  John 
Estaugh  had  given  him.  He  had  received  several 
from  an  uncle  settled  in  New  Kiijiland,  and  he 
brought  some  with  him  to  London  as  curiosities. 
When  the  little  girl  was  informed  that  the  mag- 
nificent plant  grew  taller  than  herself  and  had 
very  largo  waving  green  leaves,  and  long  silken 
tassels,  she  o.tclaimed,  with  renewed  eagerness, 
"  Oji,  how  I  do  wish  I  could  go  to  America !" 

Years  passed  on,  and  as  the  child  bad  been,  so 
was  the  maiden  ;  modest,  gentle,  and  kind,  but 
always  e.irnest  and  full  of  lite.  Surrounding  in- 
fluences naturally  guided  her  busy  intellect  into 
inquiries  concerning  the  right  principles  of  human 
action  and  tho  rationality  of  customary  usages. 
At  seventeen,  she  professed  to  have  adopted,  from 
her  own  serious  conviction,  the  religious  opinions 
in  which  she  had  been  educated.  There  was  little 
observable  change  in  outward  manner  ;  for  the 
fresh  spontaneousncss  of  her  character  had  been 
early  chastened  by  habitual  calmness  and  sobriety. 
But  her  views  of  life  gradually  became  tinged  with 
a  larger  and  deeper  thoughtfulness.  She  often 
sp<iko  of  the  freedom  of  life  away  from  cities 
and  alone  wilh  nature ;  of  mutual  helpfulness  in 
such  a  state  of  society,  and  increased  means  of 
doing  good. 

Perhaps  her  influence,  more  than  anything  else, 
induced  her  father  to  purchase  a  tract  of  land  in 
New  Jersey,  wilh  the  view  of  removing  thither. 
Mechanics  were  sent  out  to  build  a  suitable  house 
and  barns,  and  tho  family  were  to  be  transplanted 
to   tho   New  World  sis  soon  as    the   necessary 


-'iho  you  I  I 

..■    il   «);   !.■       : 

liilly  in  her  falhct  s  dt<-ii>win,  evnli-nlly 
lit  upon  her  mind.  She  was  more  silent 
ihuii  u&ual,  and  more  frcfpienlly  nMired  to  her 
clnmbcr  for  bourn  of  qniel  cominnnion  wilh  her- 
self. Sometinir  i. 
her  mind,  she  n  ■ 
of  Friends,  "  It  im  a  u'^'  :it  Iniii;,'  I't  m'-  a  iniiiiiiie 
waller  upon  the  Lord  ;  to  st.ind  in  readiness  to  fol- 
low »hirts<H-ver  he  h'.'ids  the  v»ay." 

One  day  some  friends  who  were  at  the  house 
spoke  of  liie  New  Jersey  tract,  and  of  the  reasons 
which  had  prevented  a  removal  lo  America.  Her 
father  replied  that  he  was  unwilling  to  have  any 
property  lying  useless,  and  ho  Ixdieved  he  should 
offer  the  tract  to  any  of  his  relatives  who  wonld  co 
and  settle  upon  il.  His  friends  at 
"  Thy  relatives   arc   too  eomfortablv  I 

in  England  to  wish  to  emigrate  lo  the  wiUls  of 
.Vnierica." 

Thai  evening,  when   the   family  wr-       ' " 

separate  for  ihe  night,  EliMbetb  bcj:  ^ 

remain  awhile,  as  she  had  something  ul  .,.., u 

lo  say.  "  Dear  parents  and  sisters,"  said  she, 
"  il  is  now  a  long  lime  since  I  have  had  a  strong 
impression  on  my  mind  that  it  is  my  duty  lo  go  to 
America.  My  feelings  have  been  greatly  drawn 
toward  the  poor  brethren  and  sisters  lliere.  It  has 
even  been  clearly  pointed  out  lo  me  what  I  am  lo 
do.  It  has  been  lately  signified  that  a  sign  would 
be  given  when  the  way  was  opened,  and  to-night 
when  I  heard  thy  proposition  lo  give  Ihe  house 
and  l.ind  lo  whoever  would  occupy  it,  I  felt  at 
once  that  thy  words  were  Ihe  promised  sign." 

Her  parenis,  having  always  taught  their  chil- 
dren to  attend  to  inward  revealings,  were  afraid  lo 
oppose  whal  she  so  strongly  fell  to  be  a  duly.  Her 
mother,  with  a  slight  trembling  in  her  voice,  aske<l 
if  she  had  rellcclcd  well  on  all  the  difficulties  of 
Ihe  undertaking,  and  how  arduous  a  task  it  was 
for  a  young  woman  to  manage  a  farm  of  unbroken 
land  in  a  new  country. 

Elizabeth  replied  : — "  Young  women  have  nm- 
erncd  kingdoms,  and  surely  it  requires  less  wisilnni 
to  manage  a  farm.  But  let  not  thai  trouble  us, 
dear  mother.  Ho  that  feedeth  the  ravens  will 
guide  me  in  the  work  whcreunto  be  has  called  me. 
It  is  not  to  cultivate  the  farm,  but  lo  bo  a  friend 
and  physician  lo  the  people  in  that  region  thai  I 
am  called." 

Her  father  answered  : — "  Doubt  not,  my  child, 
that  we  shall  ho  willing  lo  give  theo  up  to  the 
Iiord's  disposings,  however  hard  Ihe  trial  may  be. 
But  when  thou  wcrt  a  very  lilile  girl,  thy  r 
nation  was  much  excited  concerning  .\n.i 
therefore,  thou  must  be  very  careful  that  no  done 
for  new  adventures,  founded  in  tho  will  of  ihe 
creature,  mislead  thee  from  the  true  light  in  this 
matter.  1  advise  thee  for  three  months  lo  make  il 
a  subject  of  s<deinn  meditation  and  prayer.  Then, 
if  our  lives  be  spared,  we  will  talk  farther  concern- 
ing il." 

During  the  prescribed  time  no  allusion  was 
made  to  the  subjt'ct,  though  it  was  in  the  iboophts 
of  all :  for  this  highly  conscientious  family  w  pro 
unviilling  to  confuse  inward  perceptions  by  any 
cxpres.sion  of  feeling  or  opinion.  With  sinijiU-. 
nndoubting  faith,  they  sought  merely  lo  a^cr^laln 
whether  tbe  Lord  required  this  sacrifice.     That 
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ill-  r's  views  remained   the  ssmc,  ^ 

p-i  .  by  her  increased  lenderness  low 

all  UiL  tiiiii.ly  ;  nul  sad,  hut  thouithtl'ul  and  evtr- 
wakeful.  as  toward   friends  riooi  whom  she  was 

st„.   •  ■  ■        •-  "  ,,,.,. 

all' 

of  .,  ..,   .,^, > ,. 

of  When  the  three  months  had 

e\j -  .-i;id  that  the  li^jht  shone  with  un- 

diniiiii>hed  clearness,  and  she  felt  tnort!  slron^'ly 
than  I'vcr  that  it  was  her  ap|M)inted  mission  to  com- 
fort and  strengthen  the  Lord's  i>eople  in  the  New 
World. 

Acoordincly,  early  in  ihe  sprinjf  of  1700, 
arrangements  were  made  for  her  departure,  and 
all  things  were  provided  that  the  abundance  of 
wealth  or  the  ingenuity  of  aflection  could  devise. 
A  pour  widow  of  good  sense  and  discretion  accom- 
panied her  as  friend  and  housekeeper,  and  two 
trusty  men  servants,  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Among  the  many  singular  manifesta- 
tions of  strong  faith  and  religious  zeal  connected 
with  the  settlement  of  this  country,  few  arc  more 
remarkable  than  the  voluntary  separation  of  this 
girl  of  eighteen  years  old  from  a  wealthy  home 
and  all  the  pleasant  as.sociations  of  childhood,  to 
go  to  a  distant  and  thinly-inhabited  country,  to 
fulfil  what  she  considered  a  religious  duly.  And 
the  humble,  self-sacrificing  faith  oT  the  parents,  in 
giving  up  iheir  beloved  child,  with  such  reverent 
tenderness  for  the  promptings  of  her  own  con- 
soienc,  has  in  it  something  sublimely  beautiful,  if 
we  look  at  it  in  its  own  pure  light.  The  parting 
tot)k  place  with  more  love  than  words  can  express, 
and  yet  without  a  tear  on  either  side.  Kvcn  during 
the  long  and  tedious  voyage  Klizabcth  never  wept. 
She  preserved  a  martyr-like  cheerfulness  and 
serenity  to  the  end. 

The  house  prepared  for  her  reception  stood  in  a 
clearing  of  the  forest,  three  miles  from  any  other 
dwelling.  She  arrived  in  June,  when  the  land- 
scape w.is  smiling  in  youthful  Iteauty;  and.il 
seemed  to  her  as  if  the  arch  of  heaven  was  never 
hefore  so  clear  and  hright,  the  car|)et  of  the  earth 
never  so  verdant.  As  she  sat  at  her  window  and 
saw  evening  close  in  upon  her  in  that  broad  forest- 
home,  and  heard  for  the  first  lime  the  mournful 
notes  of  the  whippoor-will  and  the  harsh  scream  of 
the  jay  in  the  di»t;inl  wocids,  she  was  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  v.islness,  of  infinity,  w  hich  she  had 
never  before  ex|>erienced,  not  even  on  the  ocean. 
She  remained  loni;  in  prayer,  and  when  she  lay 
down  to  sleep  beside  her  matron  friend,  no  words 
were  spoken  between  them.  The  elder  overcome 
with  fatigue,  S4ion  sunk  into  a  p<.>aceful  slumtier,- 
but  the  young  enthusiastic  spirit  lay  long  awake, 
listening  to  the  lone  voice  of  the  whippoor-will  com- 
plaining to  the  night.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
prolonged  wakefulness,  she  rose  early  and  looked 
out  upon  the  lovely  landscape. — The  rising  sun 
pointed  to  the  tallest  trees  with  his  golden  finger, 
and  was  welcomed  with  a  gush  of  sonir  from  a 
thoiuand  warblers.  The  poetry  in  1".':7  .l..  il/s 
soul,  repressed  by  the  severe  plainness  ' 
cation.  <.M].|i(d  up  like  a  fountain.  SI,. 
oil  ,  and  with  an  outburst  of  prayer  ex- 

cl..  ■•  fitly:   "Oh,   Father,   very   beautiful 

hast  thuu  inado  this  earth  !  How  bountiful  are 
thv  gifu.O  l«rd!" 

^o  a  spint  less  meek  and  brave,  the  darker 
shades  of  the  picture  would  have  obscured  these 
chMrial  gleams ;  for  the  situation  was  lonely  and 
tba  iaeiMTeniences  innumerable. — Hut   Elizabeth 


V  trium|ihed  over  all  obstacles,  by  her  practi- 
.  ood  sense  and  the  quick  promptings  of  her 
iiigLimiiy.  She  was  one  of  those  clear,  strong 
natures,  who  always  have  a  definite  aim  in  view 
:iiid  will)  see  at  once  the  means  best  suited  to  the 
rnd.  Her  first  inquiry  was,  what  grain  was  best 
adapted  to  the  soil  of  her  farm ;  and  being  in- 
funned  that  rye  would  yield  best — "  Then  I  shall 
eai  rye  bread,''  was  her  answer.  The  car  of 
Indian  corn,  so  long  treasured  in  her  Juvenile 
museum,  had  travelled  with  her  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  seven  years, 
was  planted  in  American  soil.  As  the  superb 
plant  ripened,  she  acknowledged  that  it  more 
than  realized  the  pictures  of  her  childish  imagi- 
nation. 

But  when  winter  came,  and  the  gleaming  snow 
spread  its  unbroken  silence  over  hill  and  plain, 
was  it  not  dreary  then?  It  would  have  been 
dreary,  indeed,  to  one  who  entered  upon  this  mode 
of  life  from  mere  love  of  novelty,  or  a  vain  desire 
to  do  something  extraordinary.  Hut  the  idea  of 
extended  usefulness,  which  had  first  lured  this 
remarkable  girl  into  a  path  so  unusual,  sustained 
her  through  all  its  trials.  She  was  too  busy  to  be 
sad,  and  she  leaned  too  trustingly  on  her  Father's 
band  to  be  doubtful  of  lierwav.  The  neighboring 
Indians  soon  loved  her  as  a  friend,  for  they  found 
her  always  truthful,  just  and  kind  ;  and  from  their 
icacbings  she  added  much  to  her  knowledge  of 
simple  medicines.  So  efhcient  was  her  skill  and 
so  prompt  her  sympathy,  that  for  many  miles 
round,  if  man,  woman  or  child  were  alnrmingly  ill, 
they  were  sure  to  send  for  Kliz.ibelli  Iladdon  ;  and 
wherever  she  went,  her  observing  mind  gathered 
some  new  hint  for  the  improvement  of  farm  or 
dairy.  Her  house  and  heart  were  both  large  ;  and 
as  her  residence  was  on  the  way  to  the  Quaker 
meeting-house  in  Newtown,  it  became  a  place  of 
universal  resort  to  Friends  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  travelling  that  road,  as  well  as  an  asylum 
for  benightfMl  wanderers.  When  Klizabeth  was 
asked  if  she  was  not  sometimes  afraid  of  way- 
farers, she  quietly  replied,  "  Perfect  love  casteth 
out  fear."  And  true  it  was  that  she,  who  was 
so  bountiful  and  kind  to  all,  found  nunc  to  injure 
her. 

The  winter  was  drawing  to  a  close,  when  late 
one  evening  the  sound  of  uleiyh-bells  was  heard 
and  the  crunching  of  snow  beneath  the  hoofs  of 
horses  as  they  passed  into  the  barn-yard  gate. 
The  arrival  of  travellers  was  too  common  an  oc- 
currence to  excite  or  disturb  the  well-ordered  fam- 
ily. Elizabeth  quietly  continued  her  knitting, 
merely  saying  to  one  of  the  men — "  Joseph,  will 
thou  put  more  wood  on  the  fire'  These  friends, 
whoever  they  may  lie,  will  doubtless  be  cold  ;  furl 
obB>;rved  at  nightfall  a  chilly  feeling  as  of  more* 
snow  in  the  air." 

Great  logs  were  piled  in  the  capacious  chimney, 
and  the  flames  blaz<>d  up  with  a  crackling  warmth, 
when   two  stranyers   entered.      In   the    younger, 
K!!7:il>iili  insljinlly  rein 'iii/i  il  .Tnhn  I'jtta  ugh,  whoso 
had  80  (I.  sed  her  at  eleven 

;;c.     'I'his  '.  1   like  a  glimpse  of 

home — her  dear  old  Knglish  home  I  She  stepped 
forward  with  more  than  usual  cordiality,  saying, 
"  Thou  art  welcome,  friend  Estaugh,  the  more  so 
for  being  entirely  unexpected." 

"  And  I  am  glad  lo  see  thee,  Elizabeth,"  here- 
plied,  with  a  friendly  shake  of  the  hand.  "  It  was 
not  until  after  I  landed  in  America,  that  I  heard 
the  I>ord  had  called  thee  hither  bcfuro  me  ;  but  I 
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remember  lliy  fiither  ti>l<I  me  how  often  thou  lia<Ut 
pUred  the  seiiler  in  the  woods  when  thou  wast 
quite  »  httin  Ctrl." 

"  I  am  but  a  child  ilill,"  ahe  replied,  amiling. 

"  I  irtisl  thou  art,"  he  rejoined,  "and  as  I" 
thean  ntroiiiF  iiiiprenniou>t  in  ehiUlhottd.  t  have  hen: 
of  I,. 

cics 

IjOluliMi,    i    ii.iM    I'M'Ei     111  'II   :iii   iiiui-ii  iiii'i     III'', I    111. a   1 

mi^ht  some  lime  be  suol  to  America  on  a  religious 
visit." 

"  And  bust  thou  forfiolten,  friend  John,  the  car 
of  Indian  corn  wbieh  luv  fiilur  bepfjed  of  thee  for 
me<     Since  then  I  I  ii  growini;  ;  and  a 

goodly  pluni  it  is,  I  ,i  Sue  !"  she  con- 

tinued, pointinf;  to  siu«eral  biinehes  of  ripo  corn, 
which  hunj;  in  their  braided  husks  agHinsi  the 
walls  of  the  ampin  kitchen  :  "  all  that,  and  more, 
came  from  the  com  left  wiih  my  father.  May  the 
good  seed  sown  by  ihy  ministry  be  as  fruitful." 

"  Amen,"  replied  Iwith  ihe  |;nests,and  for  a  few 
moments  no  one  interrupted  the  silence.  Then 
they  talked  much  of  KneJand.  John  Kntauffh  had 
not  seen  :i"i  '■''  'he  Huddon  fimily  for  several 
years;  1 1.  lit  letters  from  them,  which 

came  by  i:i  up,  and  he  had  information  to 

eivR  of  many  whoso  names  were  as  familiar  as 
household  words. 

The  next  morning  it  was  discovered  that  snow 
had  fallen  during  the  night  in  heavy  drifts,  and  the 
roads  were  impassable.  Klizalwtfi,  aeeordinc  to 
her  usual  custom,  sent  out  men,  oxen  and  sledges, 
too;  '  '■  r.il  |HKir  families  and  for 

boil  were  visited  by  illness. 

In  lb.-  .1,..,  .),.M,i  I, -,.1,1^11  and  his  friend  joined 
heartily,  and  none  of  the  laborers  worked  harder 
than  they.  When  he  returned  plowing  from  this 
exercise,  she  could  not  but  observe  that  the  excel- 
lent youth  had  a  goodly  eountenanre.  It  was  not 
phy-sical  beauty,  for  of  that  he  ha<l  little  ;  it  was 
that  cheerful,  child-like,  out-beaming  honesty  of 
expression  which  wu  not  unfrt'nuentlv  see  in  tJer- 
mans,  who  above  all  nations  look  as  it'  they  carried 
a  crystal  heart  within  their  manly  bosoms. 

Two  days  afler,  when  Klizabeth  went  to  visit 
her  patients  with  a  sled-load  of  medicines  and  pro- 
visions, John  asked  permission  to  accompany  her. 
There  by  the  bedside  of  the  aged  and  the  suffering, 
she  saw  the  clear  sincerity  of  his  countenance 
warmed  up  with  r.iys  of  love,  while  ho  spoke  to 
them  words  of  kindness  and  consolation  ;  and  there 
she  heard  his  pleasant  voice  modulate  itself  into 
deeper  tendernessof  expression  when  he  took  little 
children  in  his  arms. 

The  next  First  Day,  which  we  call  the  .Sabbath, 
the  whole  family,  as  usual,  attended  Newtown 
meeting ;  and  there  John  Kslaugh  was  gifted  with 
an  outpouring  of  the  spirit  in  his  ministry,  which 
sunk  deep  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  listened  to 
him.  Elizabeth  fonnd  it  so  marvellously  applicable 
to  the  trials  and  tcmplalions  of  her  own  soul,  that 
she  almost  deemed  it  was  spoken  on  purpose  for 
her.  She  aiid  nothing  of  this,  hut  she  pondered 
tipon  it  deeply.  Thus  did  a  few  days  of  united 
duties  make  them  more  thoroughly  aciiuaintcd  with 
each  other  than  they  could  have  been  by  years  of 
fashionable  intercourse. 

The  young  preacher  soon  after  bade  farewell,  to 
visit  other  meetings  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey. Klizabeth  saw  him  no  more  until  the  May 
following,  when  he  stopped  at  her  house  to  lodge, 
with  numerous  other  friends,  on  their  way  to  the 
quarterly  meeting  at  Salem. 
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lb'    ^ 

quired  if  anything  wa.i  ' 
confusion  and  a  voice  b 
torance,   she  replied,  "  Nml^ 
was  merely  looking  to  see  il 
the  girth  securely."     They  1; 
behind  the  procession  of  i;u> 
soil  and  climate  of  i' 
derfully  the  Ixird  li 

chosen   people.        ri.:.iiiii>    m.     umn 

and  the  saddle  turned  so  much  on  one  side  that 
Klizabeth  was  obliged  t<i  disino""'  Tt  i.i..L-  snme 
lime  to  reiidjnst  it,  and  when  i  !  the 

company  were  out  of  sight.  .,liter 

color  than  usual  in  the  maiden's  checks  and  un- 
wonted radiance  in  her  mild  deep  evrs.  .\fler  a 
short  silence,  she  said,  in  a  ^  'ly  tremu- 

lous, "  Friend  John,  I  have  ;i  LTcat  im- 

portance on  my  mind,  and  one  ulmli  nearly  inter- 
ests thee.  I  am  strongly  impressed  that  the  Lord 
has  sent  thee  to  me  jus  a  partner  for  life.  I  tell 
thee  my  impression  frankly,  but  not  wijhout  calm 
and  deep  reflwlion  ;  for  mairimony  is  a  holy  rela- 
tion and  should  be  entered  into  with  all  sobriety. 
If  thou  h:isl  II"  li  'It  nil  tlio  subject,  wilt  thou  ga- 
ther into  the  lid  reverently  listen  to  thy 
own  inward  i  Thou  art  to  leave  this 
part  of  the  country  to-morrow,  and  not  knowing 
when  I  should  see  Ihcc  a^'ain  I  felt  moved  to  tell 
thee  what  lay  upon  my  mind." 

The  young  man  wn«  taken  by  surpriae ;  though 
accustomed  to  thai  n  of  emotion,  which 

charactcriz(<s  his  n  t,  the  color  went  and 

came  rapidly  in  his  i.ir.',  mr  a  moment  ;  but  he 
soon  became  calmer,  and  repliwi,  "  This  thought 
is  new  to  me,  Klizabeth,  and  I  have  no  light  thereon. 
Thy  company  has  been  right  pleasant  to  me,  and 
thy  countenance  ever  reminds  me  of  William  Penn's 
title  page,  '  Innocency  with  her  open  face.'  I 
have  seen  thy  kindness  to  the  poor,  and  the  wise 
management  of  thy  household.  I  have  observed, 
too,  thy  warin-bcartedncsa  is  tempered  by  a  most 
excellent  discretion,  and  that  thy  speech  is  ever 
sincere.  Assuredly,  such  is  the  maiden  I  would 
ask  of  the   I>ord,  as  a  most   ;  ift  ;  but  I 

never  thought  of  this  in  coni!  '  thee.     I 

came  to  this  country  solely  on  '.  and 

it  micht  distract  my  mind  to  •  ect 

at  present.      Whi^n  I  have  di-  -of 

my  mission,  we  will  speak  fi;; 

This  pure  transparency  of  m  •!   li-s 

wonderful  to  John  Kstauph  than  it  would  to  a  man 
more  accustomed  to  worldly  ways,  or  less  familiar 
with  the  simplicity  of  primitive  Quakers.  Never- 
theless, the  perfect  guilclessncss  of  the  maiden 
endeared  her  to  his  honest  heart,  and  he  found  it 
difficult  to  banish  from  his  thoughts  the  important 
subject  she  Ii    :  -led.     It  was  observable  in 

this  siiiirul.ir  'hat  no  mention  was  made 

of  worldly  siiiir-i.ini  < .  John  did  not  say,  "  1  am 
poor  and  thou  art  rich  ;"  he  did  not  even  think  of 
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it.  And  it  hsil  entered  Rltubelh's  mind  onljr  in 
the  form  of  lliankfulness  to  (iod  ilmt  she  waa  pro- 
vided with  a  hoini-  lar|{c  onnuph  fur  both. 

'I''—  '  no  flirt  her  coiicrrniiig  their  iinion, 
bui  miiriicd   to  Kii);land,  in  July,   he 

pti'  :i(i  airoclionalcly,  as  hi*  said,  "  Vare- 

wi'  I      If  it  Ih!  the  I»ril's  will,  I  shall 

retn  -ooD."    ]{e  lingered,  and  their  hands 

trembled  in  each  other's  clasp  ;  then  drawing  her 
);ently  toward  him,  he  imprinted  n  kiss  upon  her 
open,  innocent  forehead.  She  looked  modestly 
into  his  clear  honest  eyes,  and  replied,  in  the  kind- 
est tones,  "  Farewell,  friend  John,  may  the  Lord 
bless  thee  and  guide  thee." 

In  October,  he  returned  to  America,  and  they 
were  soon  after  married  at  Newtown  meetinc,  ac- 
pordinjf  to  the  simple  form  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Neither  of  them  made  any  clian^c  of  dress  for  the 
i>ccasjiin,  and  there  was  no  wedding  feast.  With- 
out the  aid  of  priest  or  inaKistrale,  they  took  each 
other  by  the  hand,  and,  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
neases,  calmly  and  solemnly  promised  to  be  kind 
and  faithful  to  each  other.  Their  mutual  promises 
were  recorded  in  the  church  Iwoks,  and  the  wedded 
pair  quietly  returned  to  their  happy  home,  with 
none  to  intrude  upon  those  sacred  hours  of  human 
life  :  when  the  heart  most  needs  to  be  left  alone 
with  its  own  deep  emotions. 

They  lived  toeetlier  nearly  forty  years  in  the 
(greatest  unity.  During  that  period  she  three  limes 
croaaed  the  Atlantic,  to  visit  her  aged  parents  ;  and 
he  occasionally  left  her  for  a  aea.son  when  called 
abroad  to  preach.  These  temporary  separations 
were  felt  as  a  cross,  but  the  strong-hearted  woman 
always  cheerfully  gave  him  up  to  follow  his  own 
convictions  of  duty.  In  1712  he  parted  from  her, 
to  go  on  a  religious  visit  to  Tortola,  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  died  there  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 
of  his  age.  She  published  a  religious  tract  of  his, 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  preface,  entitled,  "  Elizabeth 
Kstaugh's  testimony  concerning  her  beloved  hus- 
band, John  t^taugh."  In  this  preface,  she  says 
— "  Since  it  pleased  Divine  Providence  so  highly 
to  favur  inr  with  being  the  near  companion  of  this 
dear  worthy,  1  must  give  some  small  account  of 
him.  Few,  if  any,  in  a  married  state,  ever  lived 
in  sweeter  hannony  than  we  did.  He  was  a  pat- 
tern of  moderation  in  all  things  ;  not  lifted  up  in 
any  enjoyments,  nor  cast  down  at  disappointments. 
A  man  endowed  with  many  good  gifts,  which  ren- 
dered him  very  agreeable  to  his  friends,  and  much 
more  to  me,  his  wife,  to  whom  his  memory  ia  most 
dear  and  precious." 

The  brick  tomb  in  which  he  was  buried  at  Tor- 
tola  is  still  pointed  out  to  Quaker  travellers,  one  of 
whom  recently  writes — "  By  a  circuitous  path 
through  a  dense  thicket,  we  came  to  the  spot  where 

Fri' ■  '"  '■    ' 'iiose,  and  where  are 

liur  I   our  valued  minis- 

ler.-.  ■      . ,  almul  a  century  ago, 

from  I  I  .1  ••■.pel  love.  Time  has  made  his 
rava;;.  ■.  u;  .n  iii^  ■.•■  mansions  of  the  dead.  The 
acacii  spreatls  thickly  iu  thorny  branches  over 
them  :  nnnr  them  the  century-blooming  aloe  is  liix- 
urii  ;iig." 

J .  arrived  her  excellent  husband  twenty 


years,  useful  and  honored  to  the  last.  The  Monthl* 
Meeting  of  lladdonfield,  in  a  published  testiiiioniaf, 
speak  of  her  thus  :  "  She  was  endowed  uitli  great 
natural   abilities,  which,  bi  :;  -  •  fud    by   the 

spirit  of  Christ,  were  much  i  \  hereby  she 

ht^came  qualified  to  act  in  tli ;  i' i..  r.i, 

and  was  a  serviceable  member,  having 
to  the  women's  meeting  nearly  fifty  yi 
to  their  satisfaction.     She  was  a  siiici 
thizer  Willi  the  afflicted,  of  a  benevolent  1 
and  in  distributing  tu  the  poor,  was  desirous  to  do 
It  in  a  way  most  profitable  and  durable  to  them, 
and  if  pos.sible  not  to  let  the  right  hand  know  what 
the  left  hand  did.     Though  in  a  stale  of  affluence 
as  to  this  world's  wealth,  she  was  an  example  (if 
plainness  and  moderation.     Her  heart  and  Ikmi.m- 
were  o|)en  to  her  friends,  whom  to  entertain  .'■i  •  :i  •  ' 
one  of  her  greatest  pleasures.      Prudently  clif .    ; 
and  well  knowing  the  value  of  friendship,  sli' 
careful  not  to  wound  it  herself  nor  to  eiiciM. 
others  in  whisjiering  supposed   failings  or  \*      h 
nesses.     Her  last  illness  brought  great  bodily  puin, 
whTch  she  bore  with  much  calmness  of  iiiind  and 
sweetness  of  spirit.     She  departed  this  life  as  one 
falling  asleep,  full  of  days,  like  unto  a  shuck  of 
corn  fully  ripe." 

The  town  of  Haddonfield,  in  New  Jersey,  took 
its  name  from  her ;  and  the  tradition  concerning 
her  courtship  is  often  repealed  by  some  patriarch 
among  the  Quakers.  She  laid  out  an  extci-ivp 
garden  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  which  durim 
day  was  much  celebrated  for  its  herbs,  vegci.i;  !•  .- 
and  fruits,  lllMinilly  distributed  all  round  the  init'li- 
borhood.  The  house  was  burned  down  years  :il'ii. 
but  some  fine  old  yew  trees,  which  she  hni  rlii 
from  England,  are  still  pointed  out  on  the  .in- 
where  the  noble  garden  once  flourished.  Her 
medical  skill  is  so  well  remembered  that  the  old 
nurses  of  New  Jersey  still  recommend  Elizabeth 
Estaugh's  salvo  as  the  "  sovcrcignest  thing  on 
earth." 

[This  story  is  true.  We  sent  it  to  n  vrnfraMe  friend 
who  lives  in  the  village,  and  nlihough  she  thinks  tradi- 
tion has  colored  it,  she  pronounces  it  authentic. 

We  will  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  placing  on  record 
our  own  "  testimony  "  B!>out  Haddonfield.  We  spent  a 
year  there  at  school,  and  it  was  the  happiest  year  we  had 
ever  known.  It  was  then  a  very  small,  and  not  a  grow- 
ing plsce ; — always  "  calm  as  a  summer's  morning." 
How  many  happy  walks  we  have  Imit  in  its  vicinity! 
How  many  happy  evenings  at  its  hnspilahtc  fir*  '  '  -  ' 
At  that  time  our  grcnlrst  nffliction  was  the  nece^ 
Ifoini!  to  (the  only  place  of  warship  in  town)  Fii.  i...- 
Meeting.  It  was  to  a  restless  and  unsubdued  spiril  truly 
a  "meeting  for  sufferings."— If  we  could  now  sit  down 
again  on  tliose  spotless  l»enclies,  nnd  "  turn  our  mmd  m- 
ward,"  wc  could  imagine  thai  the  nislle  of  the  wind  pass- 
ing through  the  leaves  of  the  veneralilo  sycamores,  was 
Itie  voice  of  the  past,  mourning  with  us  over  the  waste  of 
life.  The  attachments  we  then  formed  have  never  l)een 
broken  ;  have  never  l>een  weakened.  They  are  as  fresh 
in  the  heart  as  they  were  a  ihird  of  a  century  agti.  We 
love  to  dwell  upon  the  memory  of  our  eiccllent  teacher — 
our  patient,  gentle,  and  wise  friend,  Stephen  Munson 
Day.     He  went  to  his  reward  thirty  years  ago.}— E.  L. 
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ATTEMPT   TO    I.lBEnATE    LAFAYETTE. 

[Thi  short  arliclii  upon  thi»  subject  which  we 
lately  copied  from  Chambers'  Journal,  reminded 
us  of  Olio  which  appoarcd  thirty  years  ago  in  the 
Port  Folio,  a  jnurial  then  conducted  by  John  K. 
Hall,  Vm\.,  of  I'hiladclphia.  From  his  brother, 
who  was  lht>  publisher,  wo  ha»o  received  the 
number  for  August,  1816,  and  ropy  from  it  an 
article  written  by  Ur.  BoUmann  at  the  editor's  re- 
quest. 

The  Port  Folio  was  for  many  years  at  the  head 
of  our  periodical  literature.  It  was  first  conducted 
by  Joseph  Dcnnie — and  for  a  while,  by  Nicholas 
Biddlc.  We  are  informed  that  a  kI  is  for  sale  in 
Philadelphia,  in  47  volumes,  price  185  dollars.  If 
any  public  library  in  this  vicinity  wishes  to  buy  it, 
address  Mr.  Harrison  Hall,  Philadelphia.] 

j^n  '  '    ■'     -    \  'ti-mfit,  maiir  hy  Dr.  nollmann, 

,:  I  Friincis  K.  Httgrr,  K^'/.,  an 

Aiif  !"'•".  '  ■  ■••■late  M.  de  la  Fui/eitc  from  his 
confinement  in  the  Cattle  of  Olmutz. 

[The  following  narrative  of  an  attempt  to  rescue 
the  Mari/uis  d>-  la  Fay  lie  from  his  imprisonment 
at  Olmutz,  made  in  the  month  of  November, 
1794,  by  Dr.  Frick  BoUmann,  from  the  electorate 
of  Hanover,  and  Francis  K.  tlui^rr,  E.scj.,  of 
South  Candiria,  and  of  the  previous  circumstances 
which  led  to  it — would  never  have  been  written, 
had  not  a  most  lame  and  imperfect  account  of  thai 
transaction  appeared  in  the  F.dinhurch  Annual 
Heg^istcr  for  the  year  1809.  If  the  recollection  of 
that  event  deserved  to  be  revived,  perhaiis  the 
wish  is  excusable  that  its  history  should  be  known 
correctly.] 

Mr.  K.  Hollmann,  having  praduated,  as  doctor 
of  medicine  and  .surRery,  at  the  university  of  Got- 
tingen,  in  the  sprincf  of  tho  year  17'JI,  departed  on 
a  journey  tlironph  the  southern  parts  oftierniany, 
and  throiiffh  France,  in  pursuit  of  medical  knowl- 
edge, lie  staid  successively  at  Wurtzburp, 
Mentz,  Sirisburg,  &c.,  and  arrived  at  Paris  in  the 
month  of  January,  1792,  already  much  shaken  in 
his  professional  fiith,  from  the  jjreat  diversity  of 
medical  opinions,  and  medical  proceedinps,  which 
he  observed  ainonz  celebrated  practitioners,  in  va- 
rious places,  while  all  pretended  equally  to  suc- 
cess, and  commanded  confidence  ;  peuerally  more 
the  result  of  prudence  and  dexterity  than  of 
science. 

Ho  resided  at  Paris  in  the  hotel  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward, on  the  IJoulevard,  attending  the  lectures  of 
the  skilful  and  amiable  Dessault,  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  and  praciisinp  among  the  poor ;  whom  he 
attended,  at  their  houses,  gratis,  agreeably  to 
notice  in  the  public  prints,  in  order  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  collecting  a  stock  of  facts  of  his  own 
observation,  and  of  acquiring  experience. 

While  thus  engaged,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
become,  at  the  same  time,  deeply  interested  in  the 
momentous  events  which  were  daily  passing 
around  him,  and  not  to  form  an  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  principal  characters  then  prominent  on 
the  theatre  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  constituent,  or  national  assembly,  had  just 
finished  their  lalwirs.  The  new  constitution  had 
been  adopted  and  sworn  to  by  the  king  and  the 
lieople.      The   legislative    assembly,    under   that 
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From  the  ficts  which  fell  under  his  notice,  and 
generally  from  what  he  heard  and  saw,  he  formed 
the  opinion,  which  he  has  never  since  h.->d  occa- 
sion to  alter,  that  the  party  called  Feuillants,  though 
unable  lo  overcome  their  opponents — because  re- 
strained by  principle  in  the  choice  of  their  means 
— were  by  far  the  most  estimable  men  of  any  that 
became  conspicuous  in  the  early  days  of  the  revo- 
lution, and,  it  may  now  be  added.  ■  '  '  '  liave 
become  conspicuous  since.  It  coi  yof 
honest  enthusiasts,  sincerely  wisIiihl;  ui.  .  -l,ll)lish- 
ment  of  a  free  and  well  regulated  government — a 
true  representation  of  the  ])co|)le,  a  vigorous  ex- 
ecutive, and  tho  supremacy  of  tho  laws.  Some  of 
them,  like  Talleyrand,  saw  well  that  these  ad- 
vantages would  not  be  speedily  obtained,  yet  could 
act  no  other  part  than  they  did  ;  while  the  greater 
number  unfortunately  knew  not,  that,  for  a  nation 
to  bo  free,  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient,  as  has  been 
imagined,  that  she  tcills  to  be  so.  A  free  government 
requires  essentially  the  habits  of  free  men  in  those 
to  be  governed.  Where  these  habits  happen  not 
10  exist,  as  a  result  of  fortunate  circumstances,  no 
earthly  powercan  rapidly  create  them,  and  attempts 
at  political  freedom,  in  this  situation,  will  forever 
produce  nothing,  except  the  tyranny  of  unprincipled 
demagogues  or  military  leaders,  and  a  more  abject 
condition  of  the  people,  till,  perhaps — after  a  long 
succession  of  convulsions  and  slaughter — a  new,  a 
thinned  and  suffering  generation  becomes  suscep- 
tible of  a  better  order  of  things. 

Lally  de  Tolendal,  Talleyrand,  Narbonne,  La 
Fayette,  the  Lameths,  the  Montmorencys,  Jou- 
court,  &c.  &c.,  were  among  the  most  prominent 
in  this  party. 

The  10th  of  Angost  arrived.    The  Thuilleiies 
were  taken  by  an  armed  mob,  and   not  a  Parisian 
mob  even,  but  a  set  of  villains,  collected  all  over 
France,  and  brought  to  the  capital  for  that  very 
purpose,  of  a  figure  and  aspect  so  hideous,  as  lobe 
ahsidutely  beyond  the  conception  of  any  American 
reader.     The  Swiss  guard  of  the  king  was  mur- 
dered ;  the  king  himself  imi)risoned.     The  doctor 
bad  been  on  the  scene  of  action  in  the  early  part 
of  the   day;    then    at    the    legislative   assembly, 
where  they  indecently  debated,  in  the  presence  of 
the  king  and  his  family,  how  to  dis(>os<3  of  them. 
He  spent  the  evening  with  a  friend   in  tho  I'.iiix 
bourp  St.  Germain,  and,  at  a  late  hour,  had  in  \r\- 
verse  the  eitv  to  reach  his  home. — Dead  ! 
were  strewed  over  the  pavement.     The  ar- 
day  of  festivity  prevailed,  but  not  a  soul  wa.- 
seen  in  the  streets,  except  here  and  there  a  ; 
of  armed,  half  naked  men  ;  not  a  voice  was  : 
heard,  except  now  and  then  the  horrid  yell  of  rtr«.' 
la  nation  .' 

The  Jacobins  reigned.  Murderers  in  pay  para- 
ded the  streets.  Numerous  lists  of  proscribedi 
persons  existed,  and   were   hourly   making   out. 
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The  barrien  of  Paria  were  «hot. — When  Ihinft* 

hi'  ■  ■      '  illed  upon 

bv  1,   his  ae- 

-!■ 
M 

p;, 

P' 

X.'    „ 

■asembled  before  the  hotel  of  the  Swcilisli  Binb:i»- 
taAm.  nnH  threatened  to  search  it,  preeuminp, 
fr  iKicy  there,  that  the  count  had  sought 

ti :  it.i  roof. 

Tlii;   rxtr  1  '  Afnls  of  this  dip:'  "     ' 

lady,  and  her  .  coijlil  hardly  hrn 

arouse  any  ni:in  m  sniiii'  unusual  exertion  ;  thii  mi.' 
stood  not  in  need  of  ihem  on  this  occasion.  The 
gjj.,-,;,..,  „....i  ..  ^1...  tVlt  herself  in  some  measure 
re  '■'»   fste.     She  huflered  in 

tht  ;       1 ..     :  Ltor  promised  to  reflect,  and 

to  return. 

He  went  immediately  to  see  Lord  Gower,  the 
British  ambassador,  and,  as  a  Hanoverian,  obtained 
from  him  a  pis.«port  for  England.  This  passport 
he  took  to  Mr.  Le  Hrun,  the  minister  for  foreign 
aflfairs,  who  kept  it,  and  gaireanolher  in  exchange, 
which  he  presented  to  Mr.  Petion,  then  mayor  of 
Paris,  and  the  democratic  idol  of  the  day,  who 
countersigned  it.  and  thus  the  doctor  became  pos- 
sessed of  one  document,  for  himself,  in  perfect 
order. 

To  obtain  another  for  the  count  seemed  difficult. 
Many  expedients  were  thoucrht  of,  allempted,  and 
abandoned.  The  person  who  should  furnish  the 
name  would  be  necessarily  involved  in  some  risk. 
The  business  could  be  proposed  but  to  few,  and 
those  few  declined  it.  At  last,  the  doctor  pre- 
vailed on  a  German,  a  native  of  Alsace,  a  young 
man  of  great  worth,  his  friend,  and  now  a  respecta- 
ble merchant  in  Ixndon,  to  go  with  him  to  Lord 
Gower,  where  he  made  him  pass  for  a  Hanove- 
rin:  ■         lined    for  him  a  passport,  as  he  had 

pr  -himself      This  document  was  again 

ex  ■'       "'        ""  '  -ign  affairs,  and  the 

nf  lalure  of  the  mayor. 

];,      ,,,      ^,,,  ..       ,.r.l..r..,l    ll„.  1,,,'r^..- 

to  be  at  the  door  <•'. 

Aofrust,  1790.  :ii  ■ 

on  the  even;  ng  took   Narbonne  to  his 

lodgin::~,  ut  -i)  the  night. 

I  I"  »t  the   hour  appointed,  and 

boi  .t.K  in  the  chaisK. 

T!io  di/ciur.  Ml  order  to  ascertain  the  proceedings 
at  the  tralps  of  Paris,  had  pnsiuvl  previously 
thr  f  ihem,  on  v  ■  lexts,  but 

n'  ■  <i\ch  he  w:  |ia«s  with 

the    ii.Mit.  r      .  ^11       'j'ljg 

production  ol  ved  suffi- 
cient to  proc'..;.  ..iMi  .' .i.linittance, 
without    being    obliged    ■  i   from  the  ear- 

ria"r  or  ti,  iin.!'T  ni  :i'i  i  Tlir  hriiin' 
w 

when  they  were  stopin**!  by  a.Hciilinct,  Hhortlv 
ader  having  entered  the  Hue  St.  Denis,  which 
lead*  tn  the  gale  of  the  same  name,  and  to  the 
road  to  lioulognn  and  fJalais.  They  priMluci'd 
their  passport*,  but  the  sentinel  would  not  lod 
them.     "  Sfv   ordeni   arc."    he   said.   "  to   in 

«TP-       ■  "  •  •  '  "  •        •',.-    -.1     .. 


'i 


iri' 


Paris ;  that  he  had  just  been  minister  of  war,  and 
had  repeatedly  spoke  in  that  capacity  at  the  bar  of 
the   legislative   assembly;  that   he    was   tall    and 

"■■"Iv,  known  li' '' -'...i"    ..i" -. - <,,n 

I 'binding  an  i- 

iil  on  this  I      •.  ...  .• 

■eat  coat,  taken  from  C 

<  I.  who  had  had  the  rn  !v 

to  ilii.s  e|>och,  to  have  himself  sent  in  :'•■ 

capacity  to  England,  where  he  reaiil.  r. 

De  Chauvelin,  the  nominal  French  aiubaM>atloi  at 
the  court  of  St.  James. 

Hesitation  would  have  been  destruction.  The 
'loclor  stepped  out  boldly,  and  Narbonne  followed 
him.     On  entering  the  guard-room,  ti'  '    '   ri' 

him  from   twenty  to  tliirty  men,  of  I 

rr,,or.i..    ,w|  thcirfcet.     He  anticipated  .,.i. , -. .-  liy 

■nee,  "  My  name  is ,  and  ihat  of  this 

1! .     He  does  not  speak  a  word  of 

French.  I  serve  him  as  interpreter.  We  came 
from  England  to  witness  the  events  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  arc  distressed  exceedingly  to  be 
obliged,  by  our  private  concerns,  to  return  to  Eng- 
land at  a  period  when  these  events  become  more 
interesting  than  ever."  "  What  do  they  think," 
replied  a  voice.  "  in  England  of  our  revolution?" 
The  doctor  did  not  fail  to  answer  promptly,  and  to 
say  everything,  his  imagination  could  suggest, 
that  might  rivet  their  attention  and  please  them. 
The  conversation  was  protracted  during  half  an 
hour,  and  Narbonne  in  the  mean  while  kept  in  the 
b.%ck  ground,  gaped,  and  sometimes  uttered  an 
f^nglish  curse  of  impatience.  They  at  last  took 
the  papers,  looked  at  them,  and  showed  the  trav- 
ellers up  stairs,  where  there  was  a  secretary,  who 
put  underneath  his  "  rifi."  This  ceremony  gone 
through,  they  at  last  regained  their  seat  in  the 
postchaisc,  and  drove  off. 

Similar,  but  less  trying  scenes,  occurred  twice 
or  three  times  on  the  road  to  Doulogne,  where 
they  arrived  at  three  in  the  afternoon  on  Tuesday. 
.■\  packet  was  just  ready.  Il  blew  a  gale,  but  fair. 
.\t  seven  they  drank  tea  at  Dover. 

On  the  day  following  they  proceeded  to  London, 
and  thence  to  Kensington,  in  its  vicinity,  where 
ihey  met  Talleyrand,  and  were  soon  afterwards 
joined  by  Moiilmoreney.  Joucourl.  and  others  of 
the  same  political  ()crsua»ion.  They  had  not  been 
there  long  when  accounts  arrived  of  the  horrible 
massacres  at  Paris  on  the  second  and  third  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  doctor  continued  for  several  successive 
weeks  in  the  delightful  society  of  thew!  p<>ople,  all 
remarkable  for  upright  pntnotic  intentions,  and 
some  of  them  for  brilliant  wit,  exijuisitc  taste,  and 
the  ni  ■  '  '  '  iMrcments.  lie  then  resumed 
his   I:  lis  in  Iiondon,  and   had  been 

engaj;. .,  ,,. ;..,  .i>ime  time  when  he  was  visit-' 

ed   by    the   colchralod   fount    Lally  de  Tolendal, 
wimsf  t;i]rniH   and  etoijueiice  had  rendered  htm  so 
ii!»liturnl  ass<Mnbly.     II 
.  d  to  Herlin,  as  the   I 
ot' a  iiieinoriai  to  the    king  of  Prussia,  which  liud 
for  its  object  to  pri'vsil  cm  that  monarch  to  release 
from  captivity  the  Mar<|uiB  do  La  Fayelle,  then 
confined  in  the  citadel  of  Magdeburg.     On  leaving 
liny,  when  he  found  that,  after  t!i  n 

lOth  of  .\ugust,  he  wis  on  the 

■  iciim  to  the  fury  of  tin   '  ' 

iiiijuslly    nrresied    !'■ 

■  ''teir  lines,  and  deli- 

whose  strong  places  happened  to 

--  ..aUUS. 
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Tl      '  M,  and  a  fow 

days  papflrs  and 

instriioUuiiii — IcK  IajiiUuu  t'ur  liic  jilocu  uf  hiii  duo- 
tinatinn. 


Oil 


h.' 


to  wli(>tn  ' 

i I V  li'ii'Ts,     ;..    

with    wvi  ral    liti  r:irv   men    of  distinction, 
whom  w:i.H  ill''  clM'viilicr  do  Hoiifflor,  known 
beamy  of  his  pot'iiral  rorapositions. 
lived  with  ihi'iw  pcrtions  a  lifi'  of  rl 
ment,  and  took  no  part  in  i  ,  yel,  Irmu 

the    inlbiTnalioti    thn    diH-t>>.  dnrinf^    tho 

week  of  hin  ri'sidcnco  with  tin;  pnucp,  ho  per- 
ceived at  once  that  his  niiasion  would  tie  unsuo- 
cessful. 

On  tho  return  of  the  kinp,  he  delivered,  at  Bcr- 

'■■■    •  ■  •' — ••  '  ■  !  •■'•hpaini,  then  minister  for 

il  with  wliich  he  had 
'<mo  intcrviows  on  the 
I  that  tho  reiiiiest  could 
1  iho  Marquis  do  la  Fay- 

cttp  was  not  the  knid's  prisoner.  He  had  merely 
taken  charire  of  him,  hut,  unwillin(r  that  the  odium 
of  his  captivity  should  fall  any  longer  on  himself, 
was  now  d'tennincd  to  deliver  him  ovorto  tho  Aus- 
trian It. 

I'll  parted  with  this  reply,  and  made 

aomr  '      :.  where  a  journalist  h.td  suc- 

ceed' Home  channel  of  intelliijence 

with  .:  .Maplebnrjj.    He  was  required 

hy  t!  r  the   marquis  at  London    to  see 

whi'i! Ivantajc  might  not  be  derived  from 

this  eirrumslance,  and  found  himself  therefore 
obli)fp<l  to  communicate  on  tho  subject  with  the 
journalist,  ihouph  fearinpt,  from  tho  worthless  char- 
acter of  the  man,  that  ho  should  Ihi  Initrayed. 
What  he  apprehended  happened.  The  sentinels, 
who  puarded  La  Fayette  at  Magdeburg,  and  his 
companions  in  arms,  who  had  been  arrested  at  the 
same  time,  and  were  confined  with  him — were  sud- 
denly doubled,  and  all  the  padlocks  chansed.  A 
few  weeks  later  the  pris<u\ers  were  removed  to 
J  Noisso,  in  Silesia,  and  soon  afterwards  escorted  to 
[the  .\uslri;>(i  frontier. 

The  friends  of  the  marquis  in  England,  were 

[aow,  of  course,  in  the  greatest  distress,  and  tho 

[more  uneasy,  as  they  had  totally  lost  sight  of  tho 

[prisoner,  whose  health  they  besides  knew  to  have 

'  greatly  sutFered  in  consequence  of  his  confinement. 

They  entreated  tho  doctor  to  return  to  Germany, 

to  trace   him,  to  establish  somo  intelligence  with 

him,  and,  if  p()ssil)lo,  since  representations  availed 

not,  to  procure  his  liberation  by  any  practicable 

means. 

The  doctor  had  become  more  and  more  attached 
to  the  frienils  of  the  marquis,  and  to  his  cause.  He 
considered  his  imprisonment,  as  it  certainly  was, 
in  the  highest  degn^e  unjustifiable,  and  unjust. 
He  felt  also  gradually  more  disposed  to  abandon 
his  regular  career,  because  incre.a.sed  observation 
■  convinced  him  that  he  hail  been  brought  up  to  a 
I  profession  devoid  of  a  solid  basis  ;  in  which,  as  in 
matters  of  creetl,  there  was  no  other  retreat  from 
harassing  doubts  and  perplexities  than  a  blind  ad- 
herence to  some  system  ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
which,  a  wise  and  good  man — at  least  while  the 
brain  rcniaincil  unclouded  and  I'ree^-could  hope  for 
no  gn^ater  sali^liclioii  than  that  of  protecting  the 
patients  who  might  be  attended  against  tho  evils 
which  the  dogmatic  hardihood  of  an  ordinary  prac- 


titioner might  possibly  have  inflicted.  These  in- 
ducements wt're  Mren;Ttht'n''d  I'v  mmmiIkt  Me  had 
formed,  '  nt  to  ono 

of  tho  I  I  he  most 

as 
her 

aiy 
llg 
ilh- 

m- 

.ino 
1..   ..  .k 
■  ;:  ■  All•^ 
of  stiiiio  rouianUr    til"!!,  lliuii  by  f>:'  ;ii  a 

beaten  track,  by  whicli,  in  common.  uw- 

ly,  but  surely,  and  perhaps  more  mciilun'jualy  ac- 
quired. 

He  lb  ■•  "  '  '  •'  'a  wishes 
of  the  fi  in  June, 

17iM,  aii'i  .,,,..,...  I r  in  pur- 

suit of  instruction  and   I,  After  a  short 

stay  in  Sa.vony,  he  proc  -i:i    and  there 

ascertained  that  I>a  F'aV'  lilention 

at  Neissu,  had  actually  -  d   to   the 

.'Vustrian  government;  a  dctuoliiiient  of  Austriaji 
troops  having  received  him  and  his  fellow-prisuncia 
on  the  .\ustrian  frontier,  and  taken  tho  route  to- 
wards Olmiitz. 

Previous  to  following  him,  it  became  requisite 
to  reconnoitre  the  country  along  tho  frontier,  and, 
if  possible,  to  fix  on  s<mio  place  that  i  '  •  -  .^  as 
a  temporary  retreat,  and  of  which  al  ^-ht 

be  taken,  in  ca.se  an  opportunity  .si,.  ..„.  ,  .,  .H;nt 
itself,  of  rc8<'uiiig  the  marquis  from  captivity. 
None  seemed  belter  calculated  for  this  purpose 
than  Tamowitz,  contiguous  to  the  frontier  of  Po- 
land, and  not  a  day's  journey  distant  from  that  of 
.\ustrian  Silesia.  The  Prussian  government  pos- 
sessed there  extensive  lead  mines,  which  were  un- 
der the  direction  of  Count  Rheden.  On  viewing 
these  mines,  and  passing  some  time  with  tho 
count,  the  doctor  satisfied  himself  that  tlio  situa- 
tion of  the  latter  was  such  .is  to  afford  him  am- 
ple means  to  shelter  a  fugitive  traveller  from  all 
pursuit,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  liberal  tenor 
of  his  sentiments,  and  the  energy  of  his  character, 
inspired  the  fullest  confidence  that  he  would  not, 
on  such  an  emergency,  be  wanting  in  zeal  to  pro- 
mote the  success  of  an  enterprise  undertaken  from 
pure  and  honorable  motives.  Tamowitz,  there- 
fore, was  the  place  kept  in  view  for  the  purpose 
of  a  temporary  retreat,  if  required,  without,  how- 
ever, giving  the  count  the  most  distant  idea  of 
what  was  meditated.  This  point  settled  in  his 
mind,  he  proceeded  towards  Olmutz,  a  strong  .\us 
trian  fortress  in  Moravia,  on  the  high  road  to  \  icn- 
na,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles. 

tt  is  necessary  to  know  that  the  police  in  the 
Austrian  dominion  is  more  rigorous  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Kiirope,  France  alone  perhaps  ex- 
cepted. The  secret  agents  of  tho  main  office  of 
police  at  Vienna  are  spread  over  the  whole  coun- 
try.  Strangers,  in  particular,  are  v  I  if 
by  their  conduct  or  expressions  i!  ihe 
least  uneasine.'ss,  they  are  put  under  \Ui.ii  is  mere 
termed  the  first  degree  of  arrest — that  is,  one  of 
the  agents  of  the  police,  unknown  to  the  person 
suspecle<l,  is  directed  to  follow  him,  in  some  suita- 
ble disgui8<%  wherever  he  may  go,  to  watch  him 
from  morning  to  night,  and  to  keep,  as  much  as 
possible,  an  exact  account  of  all  his  conduct  and 
movementa,  and  even  of  his  converaations.     It  has 
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oftiMi  >iannf>in*il,  wlion  n  jiimn#*ctpd  {iCTBOn  rxpori- 
cii  rrcul,  that  is,  ho  wm 

B'  I  in  lliP  hnnds  of  ihe 

tr,  !.  a  minute 

jo..  uonths,  and 

■omi'twui's  lor  \('.ir.s  iirioiliiii;.  At  thn  period  of 
whirh  wi>  upoak,  the  watohfulnoss  of  the  police 
\v  '.  hoeause  the  events  in 

Y'  i.  where  a  revolution 

hau  j'l'i  I"  I"  i-ruMn  u  ii\  [111-  united  cflbrts  of  the 
sarrounding  powers,  rendered  all  governments  un- 
easy. 

Tmler  sueh  circumstances,  the  utmost  caution 
was  indispensatile  to  success,  and  information  be- 
came the  more  difficult  to  obtain,  as  all  direct 
inauiry  would  inevitably  have  led  to  suspicion. 

The  doctor  understood,  however,  that  a  number 
of  state  prisoners  were  detained  at  Olmuti,  whose 
names  were  so  curefuUy  concealed,  that,  even  in 
the  orders  concernini;  them,  they  were  only  desig- 
nated by  their  respective  numbers.  They  there- 
fore remained  unknown  to  the  public,  particularly 
aince  those  who  occasionally,  in  their  official  duty, 
approached  them,  by  the  regulations  adopted,  were 
bonnd.  a.s  it  i-  ■■'••■  •  ■''  m  know  them,  though  the 
prisoners  th  Mild  reveal  their  names.    It 

seemed  higlil)  ,  that  the  Marquis  de  la  Fay- 

ette was  one  of  them,  because  the  detachment 
which  received  him  and  his  companions  at  the 
frontier  had  certainly  taken  the  road  to  Olmutz, 
and  no  removal  of  state  prisoners  from  that  place 
had  taken  place  lately.  The  doctor  took  it  there- 
fore at  once  for  granted,  and,  in  vic\»ing  the  differ- 
ent curiosities  of  the  place,  went  also  to  the  hospi- 
tal, where  ho  examined  everything  with  particular 
attention,  begged  leave  to  observe  the  progress  of 
some  critical  cases,  and  endeavored  to  form  an  ac- 
qnaintance  with  the  first  surgeon.  He  knew  that 
the  he.-iltb  of  the  marqnis  was  delicate,  that  for  this 
reason,  and  from  the  desire  to  multiply  contacts,  so 
natural  to  persons  confined,  he  would  not  omit 
seckins;  mcilical  aid  ;  and  that,  of  all  the  molical 
men  in  Olmutz,  this  military  surgeon  was  the  nsost 
likely  to  be  charged  with  attending  him. 

The  surgeon  proved  to  be  a  man  of  intelligence, 
probity,  and  feelin?.  After  several  interviews 
\vl        '  '        ■■     ,  T  i-t  of  moral 

in  tor — draw- 

ill  ■'■\    iroiii    Ills    I  .1    abruptly, 

"  ire    on   this   siil'  attend   the 

»ta,.  ,.,,  .  I- rs  here — La  Fay<  ;i.  ..^  ...o.uig  them — 
his  health  must  be  impaired.  Show  him  this  pam 
phlet.  Tell  him  a  tniveller  left  it  with  you,  who 
lat(>ly  saw  in  lyindnn  all  the  persons  named  in  it. 
his  particular  friends.  That  they  are  well,  and 
continue  attached  to  him  as  much  as  ever.  This 
intellieence  will  do  him  more  good  than  all  your 
drugs." — At  the  same  moment  ho  laid  the  pam- 
phlet on  the  table,  and  perceiving  the  surgeon 
knew  not  rii'litly  what  to  reply,  changed  the  con- 
vcr-":!!!"!!.  anil  shortly  after  left  him. 

From  his  manner  It  b  ^  •■:      -  .1-   -   parent 

wnfhat  l<a  Fayette  was  ai  sur- 

after   hasaw  him.     If  he  li..  .■  . ■■. pam 

leads  to  ithe  hint  was  given,  and  the  m.arqiiis  would 
Tosi)  to  fy  improve  the  opportunity  to  operate  on  the 
their  pasrs  of  thu  good  man,  and  to  contrive  a  further 
them,     "inication. 

etcry  truen  the  doctor  returned  to  the  surgeon,  after 
room,  wl^ise  of  some  davs.  lb'-  latter  mentinnol  of  his 
To  for-  .hlet; 

mcni,  it  1  utelli- 

Narbonne   ■   tiia  IricndH,  but  that  he  wtoited  to  learn 


some  more  particulars  respecting  the  situations  of 
one  or  two  of  them  whom  he  named.  On  hearing 
his,  the  doctor,  app<>aring  to  have  arcidi-ntally 
about  him  some  white  pa|M<r,  but  which  in  fact  had 
been  prepared  for  the  emergency,  sat  immediately 
down,  and  wrote  a  few  lines  in  fVench,  which  lan- 
guage the  surgeon  understood,  in  reply  to  the  in- 
quiries made,  and  finished  «  '  ;rnce,"lam 
glad  of  the  op|)ortunity  of  :i  ,  i<u  these  few 
words,  which,  when  read  wiui  mmh  usual  warmth, 
will  afford  to  a  heart  like  yours  some  consolation." 
— The  paper  had  been  previously  written  over  with 
sympathetic  ink,  a  writing  invisible  unless  brought 
out  by  the  application  of  heat.  This  means  of  con- 
veying secret  intelligence  had  been  so  often  used 
during  the  French  revolution,  that  it  was  thought 
the  slight  hint  given  would  be  sufficient — and  so  it 
proved.  The  surgeon  took  the  paper,  and  thus  the 
marquis  became  acquainted  with  the  true  motive 
of  the  doctor's  journey,  and  with  his  readiness  to 
run  for  him  all  hazards,  and  to  serve  him  in  any 
practicable  way.  .\t  the  same  time  it  was  stated, 
that  the  mode  in  which  the  marquis  could  be  served 
must  be  pointed  out  by  himself,  since  too  much 
care  could  not  be  used  to  guard  against  suspicion, 
and  since  he  alone,  from  within,  could  judge  what 
might  be  attempted  from  without,  with  any  chance 
of  success :  that,  for  the  same  reason,  it  became 
expedient  for  the  doctor,  after  having  succeeded  in 
establishing  this  communication,  to  leave  Olmuta  : 
that  he  should  proceed  to  Vienna,  but  certainly  re- 
turn in  a  month  or  two,  under  some  convenient 
pretext;  flattering  himself  that  this  interval  would 
be  improved  in  devising  and  maturing  a  mode  of 
attaining  the  great  object. 

Accordinely  he  proceeded  to  Vienna  on  the  day 
following,  where  it  was,  in  every  respect,  necessa- 
ry to  spend  some  time,  in  order  to  be  consistent 
with  regard  to  the  ostensible  object  of  his  travels^ 
and  where  alone  he  could  provide,  without  exciting 
attention,  those  resources  which  the  occasion  might 
require. 

huring  his  stay  at  Vienna  he  mixed  much  with 
society,  and  formed  many  valuable  connexions,  but 
he  confided  his  designs  to  no  person  whatever. 
He  had  also  a  carriage  built,  in  which  there  were 
contrived  convenient  places  for  conveying  secretly 
a  variety  of  articles,  such  as  rope-ladders,  cords,  a 
number  of  tools  for  cutting  iron  bars,  and  for  simi- 
lar purposes — of  all  of  which  he  procured  a  supply, 
to  have  them  in  -••■1.'..^^  vbonid  they  be  n^uired. 
These  general  s  having  been  made,  he 
visited  several  ;;  .  :  on  their  estates  in  Mora- 
via, and  took  an  opportunity  of  ai;ain  touching  at 
Olmutz,  where  he  just  called  on  the  surseon,  who 
returned  him  the  pamphlet,  formerly  left  for  the 
marquis.  On  examining  it,  he  found  that  the  mar- 
(fins  had  been  written  over  with  sympathetic  ink — 
lime  juice — and,  on  applying  heat,  he  learnt  that 
the  marquis,  on  account  of  his  enfeebled  state  of 
health,  after  repeated  applications,  had  at  last  ob- 
tain'' in  to  lake  an  airing,  in  a  carriage, 
at  M  I  the  week,  accompanied  by  a  mili- 
tary u '  .    '"d  that  by  far  the  easiest   mode  lo 

restore  him  to  liberty,  w-oiild  be  to  attack  the  guard 
on  one  of  these  excursions,  and  then  lo  take  him 
off. 

Having  read  this,  the  doctor  contrived  to  fall  In 
with  the  surgeon,  to  whom  he  verbally  mentioned, 
that  he  had  just  received  important  inlellijence 
from  Knglnnd,  which  would  oblige  I  10 

return  lo  lx>ndon  :  that  he  was  imni'  a 

to  Vienna,  to  arrange  his  affairs,  but  i^iiuuiu  bu 
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hack  in  a  few  dayn,  ami  would  ihun  havo  finally  to ! 
i:ilii'  ],-.i\,'  iifliim. — This,  ho  had  no  doiiht,  would 
1  to  the  marquia,  and  be  sufficient  for  his 

llo  iliU  not,  however,  set  olTfrom  Olmutz  ttcforn 
hn  had  asrt'rlaincd  and  obwrvrd  in  what  mnniH'r 
ihc  niarqiiia  w:ia  |;uardcd  when  takini;  hix  i 
Ho  .sat  ill  an  open  rnrriui;R,  with  an  officer  ' 
side,  a  driver  on  the  box,  and  two  armed  nolimrs 
standinut  lichind. 

No  time  was  now  to  be  lost,  but  how  to  proceed 
srcnicd  diiririill.  The  doctor  was  alone,  without  a 
cnnfiilaiit,  without  even  a  servant  that  cinild  I"'  ■'■' 
l>endud  on,  and  hy  no  means  ahnndTinlly  sn; 
with  money.  I'ndor  uneh  circumfliinres,  .m 
could  only  be  expected  from  simplicity  ol'  desidn 
and  holdnes.s  of  execution.  Yet,  it  became  indis- 
pensable to  have  nt  lea.st  one  coadjutor,  who  should 
he  in  the  »i>crct,  and  he  chose  for  this  purpose  a 
vounn  .\nierican  gentleman,  from  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Francis  Kinloeh  Huper,  with  whom  he  had 
become  accidentally  acquainted  at  Vienna.  He 
bad  found  him  po.ssessed  of  a  warm  heart  and  a 
resolute  mind.  Like  many  of  his  connlryineu,  he 
entertained  the  hijjhcst  rej^ard  for  the  marquis,  and 
lamented  bis  fate.  Ho  had,  besides,  often  men- 
tioned in  conversation,  that  La  Kayetle,  on  arriv- 
ing in  .\merica,  first  landed  at  his  father's  house, 
and  there  often  used  to  have  him  on  his  knees, 
when  a  boy.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  seem- 
ed that  ho  might  bo  safely  trusted  ;  nor  was  the 
confidence  misplaced.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Hu- 
ger  entered  into  the  doctor's  views  with  a  zeal  and 
a  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  marquis,  the  more 
honorable  to  his  character,  as  they  sprang-  from  the 
purest  motives  of  national  gratitude  and  the  love  of 
rijjht. 

The  plan  .agreed  on,  their  intention  of  returning 
together  to  England  was  announced  to  their  re- 
spective friends.  Two  saddle  horses  were  pur- 
chased, the  better  to  view  the  country  as  they 
travelled  along,  and  a  steady  groom  was  engaged 
to  attend  them. 

In  a  few  days  they  commenced  their  journey, 
and  while  proceeding  fnnn  Vienna  towards  Ulmutz, 

I  they  accustomed  the  groom  sometimes  to  be  sent 
shead  a  station  or  two,  with  the  carriage,  while 
they  themselves  followed,  at  their  leisure,  on  horse- 
back ;  and,  at  other  limes,  to  bring  up  the  horses 
tlowly,  while  they  pushed  forward  in  the  carriage 
to  a  place  where  some  stay  was  intended.  Thus 
thev  arrived  at  Olmutz. 

The  doctor  immediately  called  on  the  surgeon, 
and,  knowing  the  day  when  the  marquis  was  to 
take  his  ride,  mentioned  to  him  the  same  day  as 
the  one  on  which  he  intended  to  continue  his  jour- 
ney, accompanied  hy  his  companion. 

That  day  arrived,  the  groom,  soon  after  break- 

Ifast,  w;is  despatched  in  the  carriage  to  the  next 
post  town,  called  llofl",  about  twenty-five  miles 
distant,  and  ordered  to  have  fresh  horses  in  readi- 
ness, and  put  to,  in  the  afternoon  at  four  o'clock, 
as  they  intended  to  reach  a  frontier  town,  in  Prus- 
sian SiU'iiia,  that  night. 

About  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  hour  when  the 
marquis  used  to  take  his  ride,  their  saddle  horses 
were  ready  at  the  inn,  and  Mr.  Huger  feigned 
some  business  near  the  town  gate,  in  order  to 
watch  the  moment  when  the  carriage  should  pass. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  it  come,  he  flew  to  the  inn. 
Our  adventurers  mounted,  and  followed  the  car- 
riage at  some  distance,  armed  only  with  a  pair  of 
pistols,  and  those  not    loaded  with  ball.      Their 


success  u  rise,  and,  under  all 

the  circuir.  m  take  any  person's 

life  would  hsTo  been  unjustiliBble,  useless,  and  im- 
prudent. 

The  carriage  had  proceeded  between  two  and 
three  miles,  when  it  left  the  high  road,  and  look  a 
k  traversing  an  open  plain  ;  for  in  "'  ilio 

1  are  only  separated  hy  small  di  id 

ol   I  '        ,  and  the  respective  nfunMiaries 

are  :  r  stones.     'I'he  plain  wascor- 

cred  \%  UN  i.ii".  ...1.. 

I'resenlly   i'  stopped.      La  Fayette 

•II, ,1  il..' .itficer  . :   I  , '.,  and  walked  arm  in  arm, 

10  give  the  former  more  opportunity  for 
The  carriage,  with  the   guard,  drove 
slowly  on,  but  remained  in  sight. 

This  was  the  moment.  The  two  rompanions 
galloped  up.  The  doctor,  dismounting,  left  his 
horse  with  Huger.  At  the  same  instant  the  mar- 
quis laid  hold  of  the  ofliccr's  sword,  but  could  only 
half  draw  it  from  the  scabbard,  as  the  ofliccr,  a 
stout  man,  had  seized  it  also.  The  doctor  joining, 
he  was  presently  disarmed,  but  he  then  grasped 
the  marquis,  held  him  with  all  his  might,  and  set 
up  a  tremendous  roaring,  not  unlike  I  hat  of  Mara 
in  the  Iliad.  The  guard,  on  hearing  it,  instead  of 
coming  to  his  assistance,  ran.  The  people  in  the 
field  stood  aghast.  A  scuffle  ensued.  Huger 
passed  the  bridles  of  the  two  horses  over  one  arm, 
and  with  the  other  hand  thrust  his  handkerchief 
into  the  officer's  mouth,  to  stop  the  noise.  The 
officer,  the  marquis,  and  the  doctor  came  to  the 
ground.  The  doctor,  kneeling  on  the  officer,  kept 
him  down  while  the  marquis  rose. 

All  would  have  been  well,  but  one  of  the  horses, 
taking  fright  at  the  scene  and  noise,  had  reared, 
slipped  his  bridle,  and  ran  off.  A  countryman 
caught  him,  and  was  bidding  him  at  a  considerable 
distance.  Whether  he  could  be  had  again  was 
doubtful.  The  doctor,  still  keeping  down  the  offi- 
cer, handed  a  purse  to  the  roarquis,  requested  him 
to  mount  the  horse  left,  and  to  proceed  to  Hoff, 
where  ho  would  promptly  join  him,  if  possible. 
If  not  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  towards  the 
frontier. 

The  marquis  was  out  of  sight  in  a  minute.  The 
officer,  recovered  from  his  panic,  fled  towards  Ol- 
mutz. The  doctor  and  Mr.  Huger  went  for  the 
horse  which  had  escaped.  The  peasant,  who  had 
caught  him,  gave  him  up  for  a  piece  of  gold. 
They  both  mounted,  but  this  animal — less  docile 
and  tractable  than  the  other,  which  had  been  in- 
tended for  the  task,  refused  to  carry  double, 
reared  and  bounded,  and  presently  threw  both. 

Mr.  Huger  instantly  said,  "This  will  not  do! 
The  marquis  wants  you.  Push  on,  I'll  lake  my 
chance  on  foot  across  the  country." 

The  possibility  of  this  occurrence  had  been,  in 
some  measure,  Uireseen.  It  had  been,  at  all  events, 
intended  to  carry  Mr.  Huger  only  for  a  mile  or 
two  off  from  the  scene  of  action.  Uy  putting  him 
then  down,  provided  as  be  was  with  letters  to 
several  gentlemen  in  Prussian  Silesia,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  frx)ntier,  the  probability  of 
his  escape  would  have  been  full  as  good,  at  least, 
as  that  of  the  escape  of  the  marquis  and  the  doctor, 
since  these,  though  on  horseback,  would  have  been 
traced  and  pursued,  while  be  might  have  travelled 
a  cross  road  on  foot,  unobserved,  and  unmolested. 
Such,  at  least,  had  been  the  calculation.  It  was  suf- 
ficiently reasonable,  and  it  must  he  recollected  that 
they  were  obliged  to  plan  the  enterprise,  not  aa 
they  might  have  wished,  but  as  they  were  able. 
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I,  wuulij  tiavu   rciiuiri'il  hii  aUUiUunai 

!onti.il  ncrvant,  pii»»('ss«"(l  of  qiialiliea 
t  with.     Thus,  the  ^realcr  facility  of 

the  nnn   hand,  wtmlil  havo  Ixh'I)  coun- 

ire  to 
!y    to 

■i^iC     iiuuii'iila    diiriiijiin^     cuillj>ilCatC(i 


\: 

all     till'    .uiv 

moTcmcnts. 

Thi"  (li>cti)r  ?alloppd  off,  af'"'  •'"•  '"Tri|ui8,  who 
was  oui  iifn^'ht.     Ill' soon  :  if,  hut  did 

not  find  him  ihcrc.     Had  he  : ..;  road!  had 

he  designedly  changed  his  course  '  It  was  impos- 
sihle  to  tell  I  It  was  certain,  however,  that  to 
return  in  search  of  him  would  have  been  idle, 
whilst  pushing  on,  and  drawing  after  himself 
those  who  undoubtedly  would  pursue,  might  the 
better  secure  his  escape.  He  therefore  instantly 
stopped  into  the  carriage,  and  ordered  the  post-boy 
to  drive  on. — It  was  now  sun-down.  Between  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock  at  night  he  passed  the  frontier. 
He  might  easily  have  reached  Tarnowiiz  on  the 
morning  following  and  there  provided  further 
means  of  security.  But,  little  concerned  about 
himself,  and  an.\ious  to  fall  in  with,  or  receive 
some  intelligence  from  the  marquis,  he  kept  trav- 
elling along  the  frontier,  and  was  finally  overtaken 
and  arrested,  towards  evening,  on  the  second  day 
aAer  his  departure  from  Olinutz,  by  an  order  of 
the  Prussian  authority,  at  the  requisition  of  that 
of  Austria. 

Mr.  Hugcr  did  not  remain  at  liberty  so  long. 
Within  sight  of  the  people  in  the  fields,  before 
whom  the  whole  transaction  h.id  taken  place,  when 
generously  telling  the  doctor  to  proceed,  he  was 
followed  by  them,  finally  seized,  and  conducted  to 
Olmutz. 

The  marquis  rcmainfil  nnmirsued.  Tlie  high 
road  from  Olmutz  to  II.  through  a  little 

country  town,  called  8t  i  which  it  takes 

a  short  turn  to  the  right,  while  another  road  pro- 
ceeds in  a  straight  direction  to  Jaegersdorf,  another 
place  on  the  Prussian  frontier.  This  latter  road 
the  marquis  had  taken,  had  followed  it  as  long  as 
his  horse  could  hold  out,  and  reached  the  frontier 
within  a  few  miles.  Perceiving  then  that  his 
honK!  '■  '.y  tired,  and  was  near  giv- 

ing ov.  man,  whom  he  overtook  on 

the  roa<i.  hi  i.u  innn  :i  village,  and,  under  some 
pretext,  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  him  to  pro- 
cure him  another  horse,  and  to  attend  him  to  llic 
frontier.  The  man  apparently  agreed,  and  went 
to  til.-  vill:!-,.  f„r  Ihr  1  ■    ■     ■ 


But  the  marquis  had 

I'cnt,  his  appearance. 

The  tender  of  the 

viih  most  people,  and 

!.<)  other   alternative. 

prevailed  not  with  the 

his  wav.     He  promptly 

\  ilh  a  force 

I   before  a 


a*. 

h.- 

latter  Would  hHVt 

the    marquis   had 

Unfortunately,  this  luolivu 

man  who   had   fallen 

returned  frii;i. 

to  arrest  th' 

magistrate.     i*uiiul;  luM-r  .,  '  •  ■'  '  ■ 

detention  at  this  village,  the  i 

uni'-"  ••' '■■■I  "ill  his  name, —  ...... ■■■ 

C';  /.  to  which  fortress  the  marquis 

w  ..-t.d. 

veral  weeks,  at 
Ki  I  i;iiiler  a  military 

guard.  He  miu  treated,  during  this  tii^e,  with 
much  attention  and  kindness.  Everything  that 
could  give  comfort,  or  cheer  his  solitude,  was 
promptly  supplied.     Ho  even  diued,  attended  by  a 


of  ihc  princi- 
'licd  or  com- 
municated with  hiin,  seemed  only  to  regret  that 
tlic  enterprise  hnd  nut  fully  succeeded. 

Atla.tthcw:  ii'd  U)  the  .\uslrianB.    A 

detachment  of  1.  .  ived  him  at  the  frontier. 

.\l  tlie  first  niglit  ijuiirlurs  on  the  road,  two  centi- 
nels,  with  drawn  swords,  were  placed  iM'fore  his 
bed,  another  at  the  door  of  the  chamber,  .\rrivod 
at  Olinutz,  he  was  s<'arched,  and  deprived  of  every- 
thing valuable  about  his  |H-n>on,  then  put  in  chains, 
and  conducted  to  a  dismal  prison,  half  under 
ground.  Unly  a  fuint  light  broke  into  this  place, 
through  a  narrow,  oblique  aperture,  made  in  a 
wall  upwards  of  five  feet  thick.  When  lying 
down  on  his  couch  in  the  evening,  chainrd  to  the 
wall,  he  was  attacked  by  millions  of  famished  ver- 
min. Neither  candle-light  nor  books  were  allowed 
him,  and  his  fi>od  was  limited  to  what  could  be 
procured  for  four  cents  |)cr  day. 

In  this  abominable  situation  he  remained  up- 
wards of  two  months,  without  communication  with 
any  person  whatever  besides  the  jailor,  nor  did  ho 
even  from  him  learn  that  Mr.  lluger,  under  the 
same  roof,  shared  the  same  fate. 

Yet  was  he  far  from  being  unhappy.  We 
always  overrate  the  sufferings  experienced  under 
similar  circumstances.  When  deprived  of  almost 
every  thing,  the  value  and  im|iortance  of  what  Is 
left  rises  in  projiortion.  A  sharp  bone,  discovered 
in  a  piece  of  meat,  and  hid  ;  a  pin,  found  in  a 
chink  ;  a  piece  of  charcoal,  of  chalk,  happily  secre- 
ted, are  so  many  treasures,  which  feed  hope,  im- 
part elasticity  to  the  mind,  and  give  ri.se  to  endless 
combinations.     While  health  and  self  '     '.in 

Ixst,  it  is  impos.<iible  to  render  a  inai  •   ; 

without  them,  the  most  splendid  poi>M  .-.^mn.--  .ituil 
not  I 

A  formal  trial  commenced  after  some  time,  and 
was  protracted  during  the  w  hole  winter ;  because 
in  Austria  such  trials  are  coiiduoled  by  examining 
the  accused  and  the  w  itnefws  in  the  case,  before 
a  secret  tribunal,  and  all  the  answers  to  the  in- 
terrogatories propounded  are  put  down  in  writ- 
ing. 

At  one  of  these  examinations  the  doctor  waa 
requested  to  step  behind  the  judge,  to  look  at  a 
paper  in  his  hands,  which  he  had  received  that 
morning.     It   was   an    intercepted    letter    to    the 

f>risoner  from  the  young  lady  at  Hamburg,  who 
las  licen  mentioned — the  first  she  had  ever  ad- 
dres.wd  to  him.  The  judge  had  the  humanity  to 
let  him  read  it,  and  then  to  have  him  condiicled 
back  to  his  dungeon,  without  tormenting  him  with 
any  more  questions  on  that  day. 

They  had  dreamed  at  Vienna  of  a  deeji-rooted 
plot,  of  a  far  spread  conspiracy.  They  could  not 
lielieve  that  euch  an  attempt  should  have  been 
made  without  a  number  of  brilxrd  individuals,  and 
many  st-rrct  agents ;  or,  without  any  other  di-.-iign 
than  simply  that  of  restoring  lo  freedom  and  to  his 
friends,  a  man  unwarrantably  deprived  of  tiolh. 
There  was  no  resisting,  however,  the  conviction 
<n forced  by  the  plain  tale  of  Ihc  doctor,  who  con- 
.',  :,1.  ,1  ijMil.in",  and  even  dwfli  Inrci  K-  i.n  ilu'  fv- 
,  as  well  a>  'n' 

;     ,  I'  the  marq'.  us 

— an  act,  he  conti-nded,  not  authorized  ntlier  by 
law  or  slate  reasons,  and  from  the  oppressive 
effects  of  which  it  was  very  excusable  lo  seek  to 
escape  by  stratagem  or  force,  after  remonslraiire 
had  l>een  attempted  in  vain.  He  knew  that  the 
whole   proctrcdingB  of  the  trial  would  be  sent  to 
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Vienna.     lie  ondeavored  to  rpii''-"  •' i..!.-.-! 

ing ;    and   bi'ini;  yo'iiii;,  and   ^ 

lii^  iiiini'iiicd  that  rvcii  from  h;     ,..  ,' 

11  iiiakinj;  iho  peneculurs  ul'  Iho  marquis 

<>f  llifir  cimiliicl. 
Vol  llu^  uMplca.sniit  situation  of  the  two  i 
would  |MTlia|i«  have  i-<iiitiniiod  lonff,  if  a 
of  the  personal   friends  of  the  dix'tur,  at    \  ii'iinii 
and  elstnvhere,  had  mil  jiowerfiilly,  though  un- 
known   I"    liiiii,  interceded    in    his  favor.     Thi 
aro  people  in  Kumpe,  animated  hy  a  pa.wion,  i 

rory  exisleiiee  of  wliieh  i —   ' — "■  ' 

in    this   CDiinlry,   where    ' 

sooieiv     ■,,,,!    il,,.    ,r..„..r-,l  .,,,   ..:    ,, 

woii  'id.     We  II 

pajo  ,1   aets  of  k; 

bestowed  ui  a  secret,  and  Bccmiiigly  providential 
manner,  on  such  as  are  thought  to  de»crve,  but  who 
least  expect  them.  The  tasto  for  exalted  moral 
gratifications,  such  as  result  from  their  performance, 
and  the  luxury  of  learning,  belong  not  to  what 
is  termed  the  golden  age.  Both  are  the  counter- 
poise to  the  vices  and  the  ignorance  insciianiblo 
from  the  throng  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  civili- 
zation ! 

Count  Paul  Nepomuk  Mitrowsky  was  a  gentle- 
man of  this  description,  and  the  known  purity  of 
his  mind  nave  him  great  weight  whenever  ho  inter- 
fered. To  the  zeal  of  this  amiable  man,  whom 
our  prisoners  never  saw,  to  the  frankness  of  their 
conduct,  and  perhaps,  to  the  nature  of  their  cause, 
it  was  owing  that  tho  rigor  of  their  treatment 
became  considiiraldy  mitigated  soon  after  tho  com- 
mencement of  tlie  trial ;  that  they  were  allowed 
belter,  adjoining,  and  communicating  apartments, 
towards  the  close  of  their  captivity  ;  and  finally 
sontencsd  to  only  two  weeks'  additional  imprison- 


I    ■•<'<■■  liaving  been  already  confined  during 

'111  of  llie  nnpiiiit  :ii»l   lii>  cinnpan- 

I";  Ugh 

t!  was 

.  d.  111   the  :■  ,i"V."l 

•.  victories  ..:  I'ili  >'  ;■ 

loiiilier,  171)7.) 

I'ho  doctor  and  Mr.  Huirer  received  many  flal- 

■  '      '  '         '       '1.  even  at 

protrres-i 

n['">  "I   'jii.iiij'li,  though 

lleclion  of  tho  continuing 

rg,  where  new 
r.  The  young 
lady  had  sutiered  much  during  the  period  of  his 
imprisonment,  and,  considering  in  some  measure 
the  former  oppo.«iiion  of  her  parents  to  their  union, 
as  one  of  the  causes  which  had  led  lo  this  unhappy 
catastrophe,  tlie  wonted  habits  of  filial  affection, 
and  tho  cordial  intereoursc  with  her  parents,  had 
become  in  some  degree  interrupted.  A  strong 
reaction  took  place  as  soon  as  she  knew  him  well 
and  free.  She  could  not  b»'ar  to  see  her  parents  in 
pain  when  she  herself  felt  relieved,  and  they 
availed  themselves  of  this  new  tone  of  mind  lo 
obtain  from  her  a  promise  never  lo  form  any  con- 
nexion against  their  will.  When  the  dix-tor.  there- 
fore, arrived,  and  saw  her,  he  found  her  affection- 
ate, but  resigned,  and  calmly  determined,  with 
regard  to  her  parents,  to  alone,  by  implicit  sub- 
mission to  their  will,  for  the  late  aberration  of  her 
feelings.  The  parents  proved  inexorable.  The 
doctor  had  a  last  interview — made  a  short  stay  in 
London — took  a  passage  for  America,  and  landed 
at  New  York  on  the  first  day  of  Januar}-,  1796. 


I 


The  Trapper's  Lire. — The  following  pleasing 
incident  occurred  in  Iho  parly  of  Governor  Holier, 
head  Inilian  a<;eiit  in  the  soulh-west,  while  passing 
over  tho  country  from  .\rkansns  to  Texas. 

Sloat  was  one  of  the  oldest  trappers,  and  had  for 
many  yt-ars  followed  their  shiftless  life.  He  was 
born  on  the  IMohawk  river,  in  Now  York,  but  his 
rovinir  nature  soon  carried  him  west.  Among  his 
accoutrenients  was  what  he  called  his  portable 
sack — a  long  hag  made  of  skins,  closed  at  both 
ends,  with  a  slit  in  the  middle,  so  that  il  could  be 
used  on  a  horse  or  slung  over  the  arm.  "  What 
will  you  take  for  that  sack,  Sloat!  I  want  to  buy 
it  of  you,  because  il  is  curious,  and  also  to  have 
somelhinir  lo  remember  you  hy,"  said  Huller  to 
him  one  day.  "  Well,  Governor,  you  can  have  it 
— it 's  worth  about  a  dollar  and  a  half,  I  reckon  ; 
but  you  can't  have  what's  in  iV — only  the  outside 
of  it."  The  governor  assented  lo  the  terms,  and 
the  trapper,  taking  a  position,  proceeded  lo  empty 
out  tho  contents  of  the  sack  upon  the  ground. 
Then  emerged  an  old  awl,  a  broken  knife,  two  or 
three  thongs  of  buffalo  skin,  and  a  few  sinews. 
"There,"  said  the  owner,  looking  down  on  them, 
and  speaking  half  serious,  half  comic — "there 
are  the  proceeds  of  thirty  years'  labor!"  Here, 
indeed,  was  a  summary  of  the  life  of  these  wan- 
derers. 

"  Sloat,"  said  Butler,  after  the  silence  of  a  mo- 
ment, "  you  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  country  in 
your  life — you  have  been  on  the  Upper  Mississippi 
and  Missouri,  in  Oregon,  and  down  lo  Texas — 
where,  now,  of  all  places  in  which  you  have  been, 
would  you  lix  yourself,  were  you  to  settle  down 


for  life  V  The  trapper  did  not  hesitate  a  moment, 
but  with  much  feeling  replied,  "  O,  Governor — of 
all  the  world,  on  the  banks  of  the  old  Mohawk!" 
—  Cincinnati  Journal. 


If  any  man,  except  Shakspeare,  Milton  and 
Wordsworth,  has  written,  in  the  English  language, 
better  sonnets  than  Jones  Very,  »e  know  not 
where  to  find  them.  What  can  be  nion;  exquis- 
itely beaulil'nl  than  the  fidlowing,  and  which  has 
been  furnished  us  with  corrections  hy  the  author  ? 
His  poems  need  to  be  read  in  still  and  ihoiighlful 
hours,  and  then  they  come  over  us  like  the  sound 
of  distant  bells  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  chiming  in 
with  what  is  purest  and  most  sacred  in  our  own 
thoughts  and  in  the  hour. —  Christian  RcgMtcr. 

THE   LATTER    RAIN. 

The  latter  rain — it  falls  in  anxious  hasle 
Upon  the  sun-dried  fields  and  branches  bare, 
Loosening  w  ith  searching  drops  ibe  rifiid  waste, 
As  if  it  would  each  root's  lost  str-'""i'  r-'.!»ir; 
But  not  a  blade  grows  green  as  ::, 

No  swelling  twig  puts  forth  its  111  ^      ivcs, 

Nor  busy  birds,  as  then,  arc  heard  lo  sing. 
Building  upon  the  boughs  or  'ncath  the  eaves  ; 
The  rain  falls  still — yel  Nature  heeds  it  not, 
She  lifele.«s  lies,  as  lies  upon  the  bier 
The  corse  that  soon  within  the  ground  must  rot, 
Nor  knows  that  on  il  falls  the  scalding  tear; 
Yel  she  though  dead,  like  man  shall  live  again. 
And  bless  with  smiles  and  songs  the  latter  rain. 
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From  lb*  Boiton  Courier. 

THE   GREAT    PITBUSHINO  HOUSE   OF  THE  HAR- 
PERS. 

The  name  of"  Harpek  ANonROTHERs"  mnstbe 
•omewhal  familiar  lo  our  reailcrs;  and  wc  inia);ine 
there  arc  nut  many  who  have  not  in  their  possession 
a  book  or  iMinks,  issued  fnmi  llirtr  immense  iiub- 
IiBhin<(  establishment  in  New  York.  Scarcely  a 
week  paiwos  that  the  puhhc  are  not  gTatified  with 
some  ni'w  work,  or  a  new  ami  handsome  edition  of 
some  old  and  popular  work,  from  their  press.  It 
is  to  their  enterprise  and  pcrseverane*,  we  believe, 
more  than  to  any  other  cause,  that  the  price  of  mis- 
cellaneous books  has  been  reduced  at  least  fifty  per 
cent,  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  early 
American  editions  of  the  Waverley  novels,  printed 
on  the  dingiest  pa|)cr,  and  any  old  worn-out  type 
that  three  or  four  different  printing-offices  conid 
supply,  were  sold  at  two  dollars  to  two  and  a  half 
each.  The  same  works  can  now  be  purchased  for 
one  dollar,  elcpanlly  printed  on  pood  paper  and 
new  typo.  The  price  of  a  moderate-sixod  octavo 
Tolume  was  then  two  or  three  dollars.  The  Har- 
pers have  published  many  such  at  a  dollar  and  a 
half;  such,  for  example,  as  Dwipht's  Theology, 
iuBt  from  their  presw,  in  four  large  octavos,  for  six 
iliiUars,  and  Mlair's  Sermons,  in  one  volume  of 
iiKjre  than  000  pages,  for  $  1.50.  A  mere  cata- 
logue of  the  excellent  standard  works,  and  the  new 
pro<liictions  in  literature  which  every  successive  ar- 
rival brings  from  Europe,  would  fill  several  columns 
of  our  pa|)cr. 

Some  time  last  autumn  we  requested  a  friend, 
then  on  a  visit  to  New  York,  lo  procure  from  the 
Harpers  a  few  particulars  in  regnrd  to  the  extent 
of  their  business,  intending  to  presi-nt  them  lo  our 
readers  as  a  compliment,  in  return  for  some  of 
the  favors  received  from  those  gentlemen  ;  but  our 
purpose  was  dofe:»trd.  Some  one,  who  writes  let- 
ters from  New  York  for  one  of  th(!  Washington 
papers,  has,  however,  been  more  successful,  and 
givi'ii  to  the  public  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
slaiistics  of  this  establishment.  The  principal  part 
of  the  writer's  statement,  together  with  his  very  just 
remarks  on  the  benefits  these  gciilleinen  have  con- 
ferred on  the  public,  here  follows : — 

Nao  York,  March  16,  184fi. 

In  a  former  letter  I  devoted  a  paragraph  to  the 
house  of  "  Harper  and  Hrothers,"  the  great  pub- 
lishing fsiablishment  of  the  metropolis,  and,  in- 
deed, of  Oip  I'nion.  The  extensive  quotation  of 
my  r'  ws  the  eagerness  wilh  which  any 

ackrw  ■   of  ihn  Harpcra'  merit  is  caught 

'  "  ;  and  I  am  sure  that 

1  Iritive  lo  the  publishers 

"I  •■  IT].  iiiiiiniiKU' (1  l)i:iii',"'  and  "  The  lllumin- 
at"d  Shaks|>eare,"  will  not  appear  inopportune, 
when  we  remember  the  age  of  their  hous<! ;  the  im- 
mense number  .mil  variety  of  works  which  they  have 
thrown    ).r<i:t.l-i-:i  ;t   iivcr  t'li'  wIhiIi'  Iri'id;   the  long 

whom  they 
i  ig  wide  and 

deep  enduring  thought,"  and  the  large  share  ihev 
have  h!ld  in  educating,  and,  consequently,  moulif- 
ing  the  mind  of  the  country. 

To  the  mTe  wnm|or-"i»eker  the  house  is  a  mu- 
seum ;  to  r  d  reservoir  of  the 
past's  ex  I'  ■  may  bo  drawn 
principles  f.ir  xw  luiurr  ;  lo  tlie  scholar,  a  sure 
friond,  which  affords  his  mental  food  ;  and  to  the 


Christian,  a  fountain  spring,  from  whence  flow  the 
waters  for  "  l!  "f  the  nations." 

When  our  .    reminded  that  they  are 

mainly  indebted  l»  iliu  Harpers  fur  the  .American 
editions  of  the  works  of  Addison,  llnrke,  Johnson, 
Abercrombie,  Mill,  (joldsmith,  Scott,  Hulwer,  Ali- 
son, Mirhelet,  (luizot,  Hannah  Morv,  Wesley, 
Miss  Kdgrworth,  Mrs.  Sherwood,  Steihens,  An- 
thon.  Sparks,  I'rescoti,  Dana,  and  a  hoxt  of  others, 
who  have  exhibited  the  greatest  exe.  II.  ■..■.  m  their 
several  departments;  1  8;iy,  when  r  ;,l)er 

all  these  things,  our   people  will  i  ilieir 

weight  of  obligation  or  charge  me  with  l)estowing 
injudicious  praise.  The  prints  of  the  Harpers  have 
penetrated  into  every  hamlet,  school  and  university 
of  the  land ;  and  the  gigantic  energy  of  this  one 
house  has  spread  a  net-work  of  niinci  from  Maine 
to  the  Flori<las.  Now  it  is  not  so  much  the  quan- 
tity of  the  HariJcrs'  oiK-rations,  as  the  i/valily,  that 
excites  our  a(iiiiirution  and  commands  our  grati- 
tude. It  is  something,  and  a  vcTy  great  some- 
thing, too,  that  a  house  of  this  tremendous  power 
has  made  it  a  cardinal  principle  lo  publish  those 
works  which  gave  the  soundest  views  in  philoso- 
phy, and  the  most  correct  and  elegant  style  in  liter- 
ature. The  first  book  printed  by  the  Har|)erB  was 
"Jjocke  on  the  Uuiuan  I'n'Irrstanilinf;."  W'hen  wo 
look  at  the  youth  of  our  people  and  their  institu- 
tions, the  course  of  the  house  must  assume  at  once 
a  high  importance. 

There  is  another  circumstance  connected  with 
the  Harpers  which  is  of  much  interest — I  mean 
their  origin  and  rise.  Uoth  are  peculiarly,  (and 
may  1  not  say  gloriously?)  American.  James, 
John,  Jo.seph,  Wesley,  and  Fletcher  Harper,  were 
poor  boys,  thrown  at  tender  ages  on  their  own  re- 
sources, who  sought  the  metrnpolis  of  llieir  coun- 
try ;  thoroughly  m,Tslered  a  l;i!>.irii.i>  ifrofession  ; 
contended  bravely  against  all  and,  in  a 

comparatively  short  period,  en  imrmfrom 

whence  they  could  s<;nd  their  inllueiice  into  the 
hearts  of  millions  of  their  countrymen.  As  a 
crowning  honor,  the  head  of  the  1  ele- 

vated by  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  c.  racy 

of  their  city — the  first  in  the  New  W  .rid.  In  tlio 
municipal  chair,  whatever  may  have  been  or  are 
his  political   [^    ''     '■  ■  «,  James  H  '  iwcd 

himself  a  put'  d  clear-bi: 

A  few  woni.,  ; . .  Lire  1  give  l'„. ..i.s  of 

the  establishment — slali.'-ties  which  an  accident 
threw  in  my  way.  The  Harpers  are  found  among 
the  foremost  in  all  benevolent  movements ;  and 
their  generosity  has  l)ccome  proverbial.  Let  the 
name  of  James  Hari>er  appear  in  a  call  for  a  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens,  or  any  civil  or  religious,  or  mis- 
cellaneous measure,  and  thousands  fuel  a  guarantee 
of  the  propriety  of  the  movement  :  let  it  he  an- 
nounced that  he  will  preside,  and  yon  will  be  sure 
to  fine  a  very  large  and  re8|)cctablc  assembly. 
These   H  -     -  '  .Me   men — ihey  have 

made  a  '  mind  of  the  I'nitcd 

.States.      X  ,.  .,   u   -,.,,. lion  of  the   matrrirl 

which  they  employ  must  certainly  inli^resi  yonr 
readers,  especially  when  placed  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  pertoncl  of  other  publishing  establish- 
ments. 

The  establishment  of  the  Harper-  loy- 

mont  lo  400  persons,  including  !•.'>  :  ,  "ris 

directly  or  indirectly  (independent  of  aiuhors) 
about  1600  persons,  and  occupies  an  immense  area, 
equal  to  seven  or  eight  large  five-story  houses.  One 
building,  five  windows  wide,  and  five  stories  high, 
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extonils  from  Cliff  to  Pearl  streets,)  tlio  depth  of 

four  ordinary  hoii«rs,)  two  otlp  -  '■■   i  i this 

on  t'liir  Mlrrii,  ami  llicri'  ;irc  ilin 

opposite  siili'  i>(  till!  slroil.       I Mi- 

mndiiiiii  |irc'.s»cri  workcil  by  stcaiii,  iiiij  tli 
pior   prc'ivsrs.     From  (iU  to  70  rpaiii!i  of  p.i 
coiisuiiicd  pitrdium.   'I^'lic  culolirated  Uible  almirbvU 
6(K)0  riains. 

The  lixtiire.H,  inarhirii'ry,  and  liMda  in  this  bind- 
ery arn  valuod  at  $1:1,000.  5-j  barroln  of  flour  arn 
used,  per  annum,  for  naxte,  and  ^^i  of  kIuo.  |H 
tons  of  shavin);  are  sold  [>cr  annum  to  thu  paper- 
maker,    whirli    ho    usoji   in    rr  •  '    *"•> 

pnek:ii,n'»  of  jrohl  leaf;    I'JOO  il. 

7S0  pieces  of  nitislin,  of  10  yan; .     , 

60  tons  of  pastelioard  are  used  annually.  From 
6000  to  7(MM)  v.dunie.s,  300  paRea  I'-'mo.,  aro 
printed  daily.  Nearly  two  and  a  half  millions 
were  thrown  offdurm)^  the  last  year.  HOO  pounds 
of  metal  are  used  weekly  for  easlini; — giving 
4 1  ,H0O  pounils  per  annum.  500,000  pounds  of  ste- 
reotype, worth  7J  cents  per  pound,  the  product  of 
ten  years,  aro  stowed  away  invault.s,  which  extend, 
of  course,  under  ground,  from  Pearl  street  to  Cliff 
street.  The  whole  quantity  of  stereotype  deposit- 
ed in  these  mental  catacombs  must  tx;  prodij^ious. 
Tlier<!  are  from  00  to  70,(100  pounds  of  type  in  the 
como.wlii,'  r.ioms.  About  $200,000  are  paid  to 
clei  Is  per  annum.    A  very  onerous  duty 

of  I  Imient  consists  in  selectinfr  works, 

both  jinnted  and  MS.S.,  for  publication.  This  de- 
partment is  in  part  fdled  by  Mr.  .Saunders,  (a  son 
of  one  of  the  larjjest  and  most  intelligent  Ix>ndon 
publishers.)  Mr.  Saunders  unites  to  natural  abili- 
ties of  a  high  order,  great  experience  and  erudi- 
tion. 

The  whole  buildinirs  aro  owned  by  the  Harpers, 
and  the  stock  in  trade  is  certainly  worth  about 
$1,500,000.  Some  authors  may  Well  bles.s  the 
hou.se — it  lr,vs  paiil  to  Stephens  about  $  50,000,  to 
Pres<'oit  half  that  simi,  and  to  other  writers,  native 
and  foreign,  (among  the  latter  I  may  moiilion  JJul- 
wer.)  masjnirtcenl  amounts.  X  larae  number  of 
the  Harpers'  cmphyees  have  l)ecn  in  their  service 
twenly  years — that  is,  since  the  commencement — 
.in  unileniable  proof  this,  of  the  Hrothers'  prompti- 
tude in  busines.s  and  kindliness  of  heart. 

Such  is  a  brief,  but  correct  account  of  this  tre- 
mendous establishment,  whoso  iron  hands  are  daily 
hurling  thousands  of  truths  over  our  land.  What 
a  mighty  res|)onsil)ility  rests  on  these  publishers ! 
JJut  Ihey  Aorc  planted  confidence,  with  their  own 
strong  arms,  in  the  bosoms  of  all.  M.iy  they  go 
on  prospering  and  to  prosper  in  one  of  the  noblest 
works  to  which  the  human  intelligence  can  direct 
its  energies !  the  promulgation  of  science,  litera- 
ture, and  religion. 

I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  quoting  some 
lines,  adinirablfl  in  their  spirit  and  truth,  which 
were  written  on  the  head  of  the  house— ex-raayor 
Harper : — 

"  'Tis  thine  to  open  on  our  country's  eyes 
Broad  Ix-arning"s  wide  and  lovely  paradise — 
To  give  the  gl.iss  of  science  to  the  soul 
And  show  how  choral  worlds  harmonious  roll ; 
And  thine  to  show  Henevolence  the  path 
Where  slio  may  check  misfortune's  fiery  wrath ; 
But   more    than   all — 'tis  thine,  pure    Christian, 

thine. 
To  battle  nobly  for  Religion's  shrine  : 
Go  bravely,  hopeful  on,  such  labor  is  divine." 


Praia  Ih*  Diin>rri«t  Couriw. . 

THE   I.A8T   OP   THE    BUCHANITES. 

Mil.  Andrew  Inncs,  who  died  l.ntn!v  at  the  sd- 
I  age  of  eighty-two,  was  a  ;  on  a 

-eale,  of  houses  and  land  at  1  1 ,  al)d 

thu  Inst  of  a  aect  of  religionists — iicvei,  we  be- 
lieve, very  numerous,  but  who,  from   their  singu- 
lar doctrines  and  primitive  mode  of  life, 
as  they  did,  most  things  in  common,) 
once  wonderment,  and    ■-     "    '  ■    "■ 
notice  over(!alloway  :i 

'hy  and  genenition.       1..      ; :  i 

itive   of  Baiiirshire,   previous   to  her 
'Mire  the  name  of  Klspelh  Simpson,  but  ;  -    i 

became  much  better  known  as  Mrs.  iiuchan. 
About  the  year  1784  she  commenced  her  publio 
career,  first  at  Glasgow,  and  shortly  after  at  Ir- 
vine, where,  among  others,  she  ciuiverted  a  Re- 
lief clergyman  of  the  name  of  Whyle.  From 
Ayreshire  the  parly  emigrated  to  Dumfries-shire, 
and  settled  for  some  time  at  Closeburn,  where 
many  strange  stories  are  still  told  of  the  pseudo- 
prophetess  anil  her  followers.  Aiichengiblierl,  in 
the  parish  of  IJrrand  Stcwarlry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
formed  the  next  rendezvous,  until,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  thoy  made  another  movement,  and 
became  the  first  feuars  in  the  village  of  Crocket- 
ford.  A  prominent  article  in  the  creed  of  Mrs. 
Huchan,  which  she  carefully  inculcated,  turned  on 
a  pivot  not  a  little  flattering — namely,  that  all 
true  believers,  when  ripe  enough  in  faith,  in  com- 
mon with  herself,  would  be  translated  without  ex- 
periencing the  pangs  of  dissolution.  In  1706, 
Mrs.  Huchan  became  seriously  unwell,  and.  feeling 
her  end  approaching,  she  admonished  all  listeners 
to  bo  of  good  cheer  :  that  she  was  about  to  visit 
Paradise  for  objects  essential  to  their  spiritual  in- 
terest, but  would  return,  if  permitted,  in  nine 
days  ;  if  not,  in  the  same  number  of  years,  or,  at 
all  events,  at  the  end  of  half  a  century,  to  perform 
the  miracles  previously  marred  by  want  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  her  people.  All  these  dreams  sunk 
deep  into  the  mind  of  the  confiding  Innes,  who, 
after  the  spirit  had  fled,  preserved  the  body  until 
it  became  offensive,  and  was  complained  of  as  a 
nuisance  by  his  nearest  neighbors.  To  soothe, 
therefore,  the  public  mind,  he  gave  out  that  the 
corpse  had  liccn  privately  interred  in  the  garden 
behind  the  house  ;  and  as  time  rolled  on,  and  de- 
composition so  far  ran  its  course,  nothing  mora 
was  said  on  the  subject,  until  Innes  himsi'lf  had 
been  numbered  with  the  dead.  This  event  oc- 
curred the  week  before  last  ;  and  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  on  the 
trustees  entering  the  house  to  take  an  inventory  of 
effects,  they  discovered  in  an  upper  chamber  the 
identical  remains  of  Elspeth  Simpson  oliax  Mrs. 
Huchan.  This  apartment  ho  had  converted  into  a 
sort  of  .shrine,  which  ho  was  in  the  habit  of  visit- 
ing, as  long  as  able,  twice,  or  oftener,  every  week, 
and  covering  the  skeleton  with  warm  blankets,  in 
the  belief  that  rcanimation  would  a-ssuredly  return 
as  the  end  of  the  half  century  drew  nigh.  The 
remains,  thus  treasured  with  a  miser's  care,  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  an  unnilled  mummy  ;  and 
a  medical  gentleman,  who  ex.imincd  them  care- 
fully, describes  the  skin  as  clinging  to  the  bones, 
and  the  whole  exhibiting  little  more  consistency 
than  a  skeleton,  with  the  exception  of  hair  of  a 
sandy  color,  luxuriant,  fresh,  and  even  elastic.  In 
his  will  or  testament  the  recently  deceased  left 
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^'  '  :i  and  the  remains  just 

>'  .   Ill  llie  same  gravi; — 

t  ci'lliii  M  be  uiKlormoat,  and  the  male's 

in   the   full   belief,   as  the   neifrhliors 

!■  ..  1.  ,  _     .1  .  ,|,oi|,t- 

<•  r  the 

ti  ,,,. ., ..,....,.-.:. Ill  uii- 

:r  \nd  (in  Friday,  the  -3d  ult.,  his  wishes 

Nv  (I  "iili  in  this  respect,  both  corpses 

li  '  in  the  position  enjoined  to 

:i  :  ijurden,  where  nine  more  of 

the  sect  were  Icin^  since  huricd. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  bookseller,  Kirkcudbright,  pub- 
lisher of  the  "  History  of  Galloway,"  has  in  his 
possession  a  characteristic  letter  from  old  Inncs, 
dated  181'J,  in  which  he  says  in  reference  to  the 
priestess  he  to  the  last  followed  : — "  She  was 
rather  below  the  middle  size  of  woman,  thitn 
otherwise.  Although  always  clean  and  neat  in 
her  dn-Rs,  she  was  no  ways  eandy.  Her  counte- 
nance was  commonly  s.id,  rather  of  a  melancholy 
cast,  and  a  little  pitted  with  the  small-pox.  The 
sound  of  her  voice  bore  testimony  of  her  being 
truth,  and  revealed  without  the  help  of  words, 
the  verv  sentiments  of  her  own  mind  and  heart." 

Mr.  l'>ans,  in  his  "History  of  Sects,"  gives 
some  account  of  the  Duchanitcs ;  but  it  is  rather 
meagre,  and  upon  the  whole  incorrect.  In  ihcf-e 
circumstances,  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  .!■ 
Train  is  about  to  favor  the  public  with  an  autl 
history  of  the  Buchanites — a  work  for  whicli  lio 
li!is  been  collecting  materials  for  several  years. 
No  man  can  do  the  subject  more  justice :  for,  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott  often  said,  he  was  of  his  corre- 
spondents the  best  in  ferreting  out  the  forgotten 
lore  of  Scottish  antiquities,  and  the  most  devoted 
in  looking  through  what  Young  calls  "  the  dark 
postern  of  things  long  elapsed." 

From  :in  American  gentleman  we  learn  that  of 
the  remnant  of  Uiicbaniles  who  emigrated  to  North 
Amnrica — Mrs.  Huchan's  spinning  maidens,  pio- 
neered by  Mr.  Whyte — one  and  all  have  disap- 
peared from  the  stage  of  time.  Their  doctrines, 
11  appears,  found  no  favor  in  the  new  world  ;  and, 
as  they  were  averse  to  intermarry  with  other 
sects,  nut  a  trace  of  their  existence  remains 
behind. 

In  a  '  ••"-  -— "ived  from  a  correspondent  it  i» 
said —  -  a  wheel-right  to  trade,  and  has 

l''i''  '  property  in  money  and  houses. 

II  r,   1   bear,   is  the   daughter   of 

1      ,  ,1   (Mrs.  Huchan,)  at  the  present 

time  resiciing  >n  Dumfries." 

The  .Spectator  thus  speaks  : 

"  Here  was  a  strong  undying  faith.  For  the 
apace  of  fifty  vears — while  the  rest  of  the  world' 
was  ei  ^b   the  meteor  rise  of  NafMileon  i 

or  his  •  fall — with  the  continental  block- ' 

adea  .uni'T   Ihij  of  France,  and 

com- laws  under  t  vnasty  of  Fng- i 

land — with  wars  mw n  ^i>  lu'-  >Mirld  had  i 
known  Iw-fore — with  the  creation  and  dcstrn 
,  1' 


of  monarch 

ca — with  til 

wheels  of  a 

Jesuits — in 

man  from  t)  > 

exceeding  the  ' 
nnfic    of    these 


■'[M!  and  republics  in  .\i 

'  of  a  po|H;  to  the  chariot 
iM(l   till-   rr-iiir:ilion  of  the 
Mil,  lived  a  I 
ytwo  to  an  ' 
threescore    and    ten,'  •' 
things;     hugging    hui 
w    '  ihat  he   was  the  possessor  nl'  a 

ir<  than   all  other  things  the  earth 

<•  I  he    few    participalom  in  his  secret , 

<!  iiig  him  the  only  one  who  even  knew  , 

of  lu  existence.     In  the  varying   moods   of  his 


age 
for 


mind  he  triumphed  over  or  pitied  the  blind  and  ig^ 
noraiit  world,  which  busied  itself  about  trifles, 
while  he  was  the  alone  possessor  of  the  fountain 
of  truth,  one  day  to  lie  reopened. 

"  His  faith  was  sincere  :  he  sought  not  to  derite 
profit  from  it.     His   faith  was  puru  and  alTectioD- 

ate  :  a  few  years  before   his    r"  ■    the  old 

man,  in  a  letter  to  a  curious  iii'i  ilied  the 

prophetess,  as  of  small  staturi' „. ..   uith  the 

small-pox,  always  clean  and  neat,  with  a  voice  the 
mere  tones  of  which  impressed  eoii\  i.iiiin  that 
'she   was    the  truth.'      In  this  rev.  rit 

did  he  for  fifty  years  tend  hersensj-U  \  ilh 

all  the  care  oifa  mother  for  her  child.  'J'hcru  is  a 
mystery  in  the  order  of  things  which  links  a  ca- 
pacity of  faith  so  pure  and  strong  as  to  be  sublime 
with  an  intellect  so  weak.  Had  that  deep-toned 
imagination  been  allied  to  a  mind  as  powerful, 
what  might  tiieir  owner  not  have  accomplished  fur 
his  kind." 


TicKETEO  Workmen. — The  only  meaauro  of 
social  importance  discussed  by  the  French  cham- 
bers has  been  a  projrl  dc  loi  to  continue  and  extend 
the  practice  of  keeping  "  livrels  "  for  workmen  in 
various  manufactures  and  trades.  The  livret  ia  a 
kind  of  register  of  the  journeyman's  or  factory- 
'  I's  work  and  payments,  showing  how  he  has 
!lcd  his  duties.  Such  a  law  has  obtained  in 
.^..iii.'  trades  of  France  fur  about  a  century;  it  is 
now  to  be  extended  and  enforced  under  penalties. 
The  adviK-ati's  of  the  law  say  that  it  is  a  protection 
to  the  honest  and  industrious  workman.  It  is  evi- 
dently an  engine  fur  koc|  ing  a  tight  hold  on  every 
individual  of  the  whole  working  classes,  whether 
for  the  sake  of  the  master  or  the  police.  It  is  an 
absurdity  to  talk  of  freedom  in  a  country  where 
every  workman  is  as  it  were  ticketed,  and  where 
he  must  show  his  ticket,  or  be  debarred  from  work 
and  subjected  to  penalty.  When  masliTs  also  are 
ticketed — when  all.'  '  ^  are  ticketed  under 
pain  of  fine  and  d'  <  ti  will  the  law  be 

e<iually  just — and  tin  m  »i.i  i  i.uice  be  a  nation  of 
slaves  with  badges. — Spcclalor,  21  Fib. 

Cinrn.ATioN  OF  LoNpos  Paper-s. — A  recent 
number  of  "  Itell's  Life  in  Ixmdon,"  gives  a  para- 
graph from  T/ir  Tim's,  in  which  it  is  .Miilid  that  on 
a  given  day  recently  no  fewer  than  Fiflv-fivr  Tlnni- 
.Mnrf  copies  of  that  inimcns<-  i.n,  r  «.  r.  i  .miIi  ,1  nnd 
sold  in  one  dav  I  by  the  or.  I'n 

('aunt   and    iJendigo.      1-  of 

"  Hell's  Life"  were  printed,  and  the  sale  was  only 
suspended  at  this  point,  for  the  reason  that  the 
publisher  had  not  "  6tain])s"  in  the  olfice  to  pro- 
ceed. (It  should  be  stated  that  each  number  of 
"  Hell's  Life"  and  other  Fngli>h  pa|MT8  is 
stamped  with  the  name  of  the  paper,  each  stamp 
being   a   tax    I"  is   without   a 

stamp  cannot  i  h  ithoi.t  pay- 

'  •    )      1  11.-      t 'ii>.rvcr"  on  the 

nation  of  Georee  IV. — of  the 
., J  with  which  it  cave  engrav- 
ings, (the  first  gn-at  graphic  effort  in  a  ncwa- 
paper,)  reached  one  hundred  thousand,  and  this 
iiefore  steam  was  applie<l  to  the  printing  preas  I 
The  "  .Squib,"  a  rival  of  "  F'unch"  come  years 
•  ,  but  which  was  subsequently  merged  in  the 
r,  gave  a  repfirt  of  the  Kpsom  H.-iccs,  illustra- 
t(<l  with  engravings,  of  which  no  less  than  ^evcn- 
ly-five  thousand  copies  sold !  Its  then  editor 
Henry  P.  Gratten,  Ksq.,  i-  '  \  riiy.  where 
he  IS  almut  to  assume  tb<  ;  a  of  the  new 
Greenwich  Theatre. — Hvtnmjj  Mmur. 
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CLUB-UFE. 

TiiK  leant  obscrvanl  Btranftcr,  wbose  trip 
in  the  we»turii  |M)rti(>ii  of  Lunduii,  caiiiiut  <• 
but  atop  to  udimrii  itiu  cluster  nf  niansimis  winch 
have  Ihii'ii  ruarud  in  ami  near  Pull-Mall.  Wlial- 
ovcr  Ilia  ta-sto,  ho  must  indeed  be  faslidiuua  if  he 
do  not  find  it  f^nitined  in  one  or  other  of  thisae  edi- 
fices ;  Cor  they  exhibit  every  order  of  architecture, 
from  the  severent  Doric  to  the  mom  florid  C'oni|Mi- 
site.  I'ntil  informed  what  they  really  are,  he 
would  be  pardiined  for  mistaking  one  for  a  rextorcd 
Grecian  temple,  another  for  a  modern  Italian 
palace.  1iii|iiiry,  however,  would  convince  biin 
that  nothing;  riassieal  bcluii(,'»  to  them,  except  their 
exteriors,  and,  inione  or  two  instances,  their 
names.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  devoted  to  the 
uncla.Hsieal  and  everyday  purposes  of  eating,  drink- 
ing, lounging,  and  reading  newspapers.  They 
are  simply  domestic  club-houses ;  numbering 
twenty-two.  Nor  are  these  economical  and  con- 
venient institutions  monopolized  by  the  metropo- 
lis ;  for  there  is  now  a  club-house  in  every  princi- 
pal town  in  the  three  kingdoms.  In  Manchester 
there  are  two,  in  Dublin  four,  in  l'2dinburgh 
three. 

Clubs  may  be  generally  described  as  bouses 
cimiliiiiiiiL'  the  characters  of  restaurants  and  read- 
,  for  the  use  of  a  select  number  of  asso- 
^iins,  who  agree  to  make  an  annual  pay- 
mem  fur  their  support,  whether  they  resort  to 
them  little  or  much,  and  pay  besides  for  whatever 
refreshment  they  may  require,  at  a  cost  free  of 
profit.  Originating  within  the  present  century, 
and  concenlialing  a  large  proportion  of  the  men 
of  fortune,  station,  and  political  nolo  in  the  me- 
tropolis, clubs  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : 
first,  those  consisting  of  members  following  similar 
pursuits,  such  as  the  I'liiled  Service  and  the 
literary  clubs ;  secondly,  those  whose  members 
hold  a  particular  set  of  political  opinions  ;  thirdly, 
those  claiming  no  speciality,  and  known  as  miscel- 
laneous clubs.  These  establishments  have  had  a 
striking  efVeet  upon  tho  manners,  not  only,  we 
would  say,  of  the  departments  of  society  from 
which  their  members  are  drawn,  but  npon  society 
in  general ;  and  the  change  has  been  decidedly  for 
the  better.  In  tho  first  place,  they  have  brought 
economy  into  fashion.  In  tho  old  time,  associa- 
tions were  formed  for  the  purpose  \A'  spending 
money,  in  a  manner  which  did  but  liiile  ?ood 
either  to  iho  receiver  or  disbursor.  Drinking 
clubs,  for  wasting  money  and  health  ;  four-in-hand 
clubs,  which  cost  each  member  some  five  or  six 
hundred  a  year  to  adopt  the  habits  and  manners  of 
a  stage-coachman,  together  with  similarly  sense- 
less associations,  had  tho  effect  of  encouraging 
reckless  extravagance,  accompanied  wiili  certain 
collateral  irregularities,  which  caused  the  picture 
of  English  society,  as  presented  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present  century,  to 
be  tho  reverse  of  a  bright  one. 

The  main  object  of  modern  clubs  is  directly  the 
reverse.  'Ihey  were  set  on  fool  for  the  purpose 
of  supplyiiiir  to  their  members  the  necessaries  of 
life  at  the  lowest  possible  rate.  They  are,  it  is 
sdmitted,  furnished  and  conducted  on  a  scale 
which  may  be  called  luxurious  ;  but,  be  it  remem- 
bered, we  are  all  creatures  of  habit,  and  luxuries 
are  necessities  to  thoso  who  have  been  used  to 
them.  Considering,  therefore,  the  high  amount 
of  convenience  and  comfort  they  afford,  clubs  are 
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'   at 

ub- 
■i>'  economy  amongbt  the  neh  as  a 
a  duly,  whilst  furfinrly  it  was  con- 
sidect'd  anuvidencr  '  nd  mean- 

ness for  a  man  of  :.  <  i>>  prac- 

tise it.     It  is  tccordtj  ul  um  und 

richest  officers  of  state,  that  '<ad 

of  a  shill        '  '  '  '■'<  Mr  an 

Item  in  :  If  till  the 

odd  thri  >  (M  „.     >..,  .■...,  ...^  iliis  indi- 

vidual's income  rii'  \hero  between  fifty 

and  a  hundred  thou. ..  .^.ir,  the  actual  saving 

must  h.ivo  been  the  last  thing  in  his  thoughts. 
His  motive  was  obvious  :  he  took  the  trouble  of 
objecting,  to  promote  the  principles  of  economy. 
A  poor  member  would  not  perha|is  have  dared  to 
object ;  although  threepence  overcharged  for  each 
of  his  dinners  would  have  been  an  inconvenient 
diminution  of  his  income  at  tho  end  of  the 
year.  Tho  duke  in  all  likclihoo<l  felt  this,  and 
for  the  sake  of  his  poorer  brethren,  put  a  slop  to 
the  abuse. 

Clubs,  again,  have  helped  to  abolish  tho  once 
fashionable  vice  of  drunkenness.  Formerly,  one 
drunkard  made  many,  because,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
viviality, all  were  com|ielled  to  drink  alike.  Now, 
the  individual  is  independent  of  his  neighbors  in 
this  respect,  and  so  thoroughly  has  the  scale  been 
thus  turned  in  favor  of  sobriety,  that  no  intemper- 
ate man  is  allowed  to  remain  a  member  of  a  club. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  statistics  of  several 
of  these  establishments  brings  out  the  fact,  thai  the 
average  quantity  of  wine  drunk  by  each  member 
has  not  exceeded  of  late  years  half  a  pint  per  diem. 
Tho  moral  bearing  of  the  upper  classes  has  been 
vastly  amended  by  this  improvement,  not  to  men- 
tion health.  It  is  said  of  one  of  the  old  school — 
an  early  member  of  the  "  Union" — that  he  re- 
garded with  envy  the  daily  half-pint,  and  no  more, 
which  was  served  to  a  cert;iin  witty  and  temperate 
author.  One  day  he  took  up  the  small  decanlei 
and  exclaimed  with  a  sigh,  "  Ah  !  1  wish  1  could 
make  up  my  mind  to  stick  to  your  infallible  li/t- 
prescrrcrs. ' ' 

Acainst  the  advantages  of  clul>s,  certain  disad- 
vantages have  been  urged;  the  gravest  of  which 
is  the  notion  that  they  lend  to  withdraw  men  from 
female  society — tho  best  of  social  influence.i.  This 
objection  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact,  that  the 
modern  establishments  present  no  inducements  for 
social  pleasures.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  learn 
that,  in  the  month  of  June,  18-13,  the  number  of 
dinners  served  at  the  Alhenffum  was  1457,  of 
which  all  but  thirty-six  were  single.  Of  the  latterr 
thirty  were  served  to  two  persons,  five  to  three, 
and  one  to  four.  Again,  in  all  modern  clubs,  the 
only  convenient  place  for  sociality  is  the  drawing- 
room.  Now,  precisely  because  ladies — the  crown- 
ing charm  of  the  drawing-room — are  absent,  this 
apartment  is  always  the  most  deserted  in  the 
house  ;  for  the   majority  of  the  members,  if  not 

officially  employed,  are  where  the> ''  '  •■  '■<" — 

with   their  families.     A  graphic  w  the 

following  as  a  true  picture  of  ibe  (  .,      >;'ect 

of  the  drawing-room  of  a  certain  club  : — "  One 
elderly  gentleman  w  itii  a  shining  cm^oa-nut  head, 
asleep  at  the  fireplace  at  one  end  of  the  riHtm, 
match(!s  with  another  elderly  gentleman,  with  & 
cocoa-nut  he.wl,  slumlicring  at  the  fireplace  at  th& 
other  end  of  the  room."  In  further  proof  of  th» 
non-attendance   of   members   at   the    lime   wb«a 
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■,  wp  happen  to 
iii;  of  the  largest 
liniM'  VI  I'.ilM  1...  1  u:i^i  jilayrr  ciimplainc'd  that 
!»■  loi.Ul  II. .1  _..  1  ,  ••  ii,:iiiiiy  rul)lH>r"  in  the  whole 
house.  In  roiiiniisvraiiiin  for  his  gufl°erini;s,  the 
committee  ceded  to  him  one  end  of  the  drawing- 
room  ;  that  beine  the  most  deserted,  and  conse- 
(liieiitly  the  ijiiieti'st  corner  in  the  buildins . 

It  may  l>c  supposed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all 
sociality  is  suppressed  by  the  club  system.  But 
this  is  not  wholly  the  case  ;  fur  although  it  enables 
a  man  to  dine  alone  if  he  choose,  and  have  hi.s 
tliour>ht8  as  much  his  own  as  if  he  were  .••■'"  ""  in 
his  own  study,  yet  if  he  wi.sh  company, ' 
him.     The  first  rule,  howe%'er,  does  111 ii  „      I 

with  a  man  who  happens  to  be  popular  and  agree- 
able. He  is  apt  to  be  "  bored"  with  companions 
when  he  may  not  want  them.  The  late  Theodore 
Hook  was  a  martyr  in  this  way ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  many  members  dined  at  the  .\lheniruni 
when  they  otherwise  would  have  stayed  away,  for 
the  chance  of  enjoying  some  of  his  pleasantries. 
It  is  stated  by  a  quarterly  reviewer,  that,  since  the 
renowned  humorist  disappeared  fnnn  his  favorite 
table  near  the  door,  (nicknamed  "  Temperance 
Comer,")  the  number  of  dinners  has  fallen  off  by 
upwards  of  300  per  annum. 

The  most  visible  of  all  influences  which  clubs 
have  exercised,  is  that  which  they  have  wrought 
on  the  aristocracy  in  their  intercourse  with  those 
of  a  lower  grade.  C'onsiant  association  with  indi- 
▼iduaU  of  humbler  rank  has  thawed  that  exclu- 
siveness,  and  broken  down  the  not  very  estimable 
pride,  in  which  the  higher  classes  of  the  old  school 
shrouded  themselves.     Groups  are  now  constantly 

;  seen  which  are  composed  of  elements  that  were 
formerly  as  immiscible  as  oil  and  water.     A  high- 

.  church  dignitary,  a  humble  cnrale,  an  author,  and 
a  peer,  may  lie  seen  partaking  of  the  same  meal. 
In  Lady  lli'stcr  Stanhope's  younger  days,  the  very 
idea  of  such  an  incongruous  party  would  have  been 
regarded  as  the  commencement  of  a  disastrous 
revolution  in  society  ! 

Having  pretty  nearlv  characterized  the  changes 
in  high  life  which  clubs  have  produced,  an  account 
of  their  rise  may  not  l)e  uninteresting.  For  the 
origin  of  these  establishments  the  public  are  in- 
debted to  the  military.  The  officers  of  the  army, 
whether  in  camp  or  in  quarters,  have  always  ex- 
t"  '    '  ■'•  and  economy  of  clubbing 

(  They  have  found  that  the 

I  ■  "nl   separately,  would 

J'  'V  necessaries;  whilst, 

1'  lid — to  be  judiciously 

''■  I'T  or  "caterer" — he 

"  ,  n"t  only  requisites,  but 

luxuries.  This  goes  on  very  successfully  during 
active  service  ;  but  when  retirement  on  half-pay 
takes  place,  the  plan  was.  till  lately,  impracticable. 
At  the  peace  of  HXh,  a  reduction  of  the  army 
withdrew  a  number  of  oflicers  from  the  "  messes" 
to  which  they  had  belonged.  Thus  a  great  many 
gentlemen  of  comparatively  limited  means  were 
thrown  into  private  life,  a  prey  to  the  by  no  means 

m    '   -■      '■  '    •  '.  tavern,  an.)  '        ' 

^1  In    mair 

I"  !  ,-"m  h'<ni<'  ' 

till  '  -       '      :..    ■      !      .   I,   •'.■'■!,•     !:■■     :,.    ■ 
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lent  abode  when  full  pay  and  prize-money  were 
rife,  but  far  too  expensivi'  fur  "  li:i!r  i':iv  "  In 
these  circumstances  the  i:  illy 

thought  of;  and  the  laic  >  nrh, 

with  five  brother-officers,  mti  for  ilo-  purpose  of 
devising  a  plan  by  which  it  could  be  applied  to 
non-professional  life.  So  effectual  were  their  de- 
liberations, and  so  well-grounded  their  pnliiuinary 
measures,  that  a  club  was  formed  di  i  :iine 

year   (1815.)     The   military    fouin'  mg 

that  many  of  their  naval  brethren  «■  n  ,  hm  ii»in- 
selves,  placed  upon  reduced  allowances,  after- 
wards brought  them  within  the  scope  of  their  de- 
sign ;  and  an  association  was  enrolled,  entitled  the 
"  United  Service  Club."  A  building  fund  was 
formed  ;  a  neat  edifice — the  design  ol  Sir  Robert 
Smirke — was  raised  at  the  corner  of  Charlc?  ?trrrt, 
St.  James',  and  in  the  year  1819  it  was  i  j 
the  reception  of  the  members.  A  societ\ 
officers  also  established  a  snug  home  of  their  uwa 
in  Bond  street,  called  the  "  Naval,"  which  now 
consists  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  mem- 
bers. 

Meanwhile  candidates  for  admission  to  iho 
United  Service  Club  increased  so  rapidly,  that  a 
larger  habiiatiun  was  rendered  necessary.  A  new 
and  magnificent  edifice,  from  plans  and  designs  by 
Mr.  Nash,  the  architect  of  Buckingham  Palace, 
was  erected  at  the  east  corner  of  the  grand 
entrance  to  .St.  James'  Park  from  Pall-Mali,  and 
taken  possession  of  in  1838.  At  present  there  are 
about  1400  members. 

By  the  second  rule  of  this  club,  no  officer  is 
eligible  below  the  rank  of  major  in  the  army,  and 
commander  in  the  navy  ;  but  to  provide  for  oflicers 
below  those  grades,  a  new  association  was  formed, 
fiir  the  reception  of  all  ranks,  fn^ni  general  and 
admiral,  down  to  suballrrns,  cither  in  the  queen's 
or  in  the  East  India  Com]iaiiy'B  service.  Having 
purchased  the  house  in  Cliarhs  street  vacated  by 
the  senior  club,  the  new  one  was  opened  in  1827, 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Junior  United  Service 
Club."  It  is  now  the  most  numerous  in  London, 
being  composed  of  I.'iOO  "elfective"  members, 
with  400  "  snpernumcrarics,"  who,  being  abroad, 
are  not  called  on  to  pay  their  subscriptions. 

Besides  th(*c  three  cstablishmeuls,  the  officers 
belonging  to  her  majesty's  housthold  troops  had 
an  exclusive  club  of  their  own,  commenced  so  far 
hack  as  1809,  thou^ih  not  for  domestic  purposes. 
But  latterly  they  imilated  llie  other  clubs,  and 
built  a  tall,  tliin,  hut  withal  prclty  edifice, 
squeezed  in,  as  it  were,  between  Crorklord's 
gaming-house  and  their  own  bootmaker's  shop — ' 
that  of  the  <^'ell-known  Iloby — at  the  head  of  St. 
James'  street,  and  nearlv  opposile  to  While's  cele- 
brated bow  window.  This,  called  the  "  Guards," 
made  the  fniirlh  club  rnniposed  of  military  men  : 
hut  eaiidi  on  to  all  of  these  had,  by 

1837,  so  I  limits  si<t  to  each,  that  a 

fifth,  called  lliu  "Army  and  Navy  Club,"  was 
instituted  in  St.  James'  Square,  to  which  about  a 
tliiH  I  'lers  already  belong.     We  may  now 

fan  that  the  officers  in  the  Briti.'>h  ser- 

Ml : 

I -  •ii.-'Oi 

111  all  the  imjiortant 

I      The   original    Unite<l    Service   Club   had    been 

I  wnri'flv  roundel,  when  news  of  the  comfort  and 

!    was   spread    throughout   all 

.  lum  similar  associations  were 
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pmrticahlB.     An  maybe  i- 

fiarioiiii  in  their  inirniiiiB  ;n 

plan.     Many   miMnlM-rs   of  llic  uniuusiUi »,   wliu, 

whan  at  rollPK*'>  daily  met  to  dinn  "  in  hall,"  or. 

for  instnirlion,  in  li'cUirc-moma,  found  iheniwU' 

inconvoninntly    alono    when    in    liOndon.      'I'll' 

thcri'fore    ' '    '    '  ■  •'•   a  rluh   called    iIm 

'■  United   I  r:ivp  and  rcvrriMid- 

looking  cii!:.  .  .  . ;  ..,  .  .,  ilip  corner  of  Suf- 
folk hirrct  and  Pali-Mall  east.  This  asaociati 
consiMii'il,  in  18U  (to  which  year  moat  of  onr  r. 
liirna  refer,)  of  1116  niemlieni. — Another  club  for 
tho  sinio  class  of  men  was  afterwards  called 
into  existence  in  Pall-Mall,  and  named  the  "  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,"  whose  avcrago  number  of 
members  is  1177. 

Next  to  the  army  and  the  church,  it  is  usual  to 
take  tho  law  into  consideration.  Gentlemen  of 
this  profe!«ion  h.tvini;  formed,  in  Cliancery  Lane, 
an  institution  for  purely  pnifessional  purposes, 
ailaehed  to  it  a  domestic  club,  which,  in  IH4I, 
numbered  about  350.  The  hi(rlier  branches  of  tho 
profession  ap|>ear  to  require  no  especial  establish- 
ment of  the  kind.  Consisting  m«istly  of  members 
of  the  universities,  or  of  literary  men,  they  Ije- 
lonKed  to  the  Fnitcd  University,  to  the  Oxfoiid  and 
<'anibrid);e,  or  to  tho  .^thenwum.  Of  the  last,  a 
lar^e  proportion  of  the  judpes  are  members.  To 
our  review  of  the  club-life  of  the  learned 
^,  we  must  make  a  sinple  allusion  to  the 
Mil  MM  ,11  i.iculty.  Their  lives  are  too  incessantly 
p:uised   in  alleviatini;  the   maladies  of  society,  to 

fartake  very  largely  in  its  comforts  and  pleasures, 
leiicc,  of  medical  domestic  clubs,  "  there  are" — 
to  borrow  a  terse  chapter  on  "  the  antidotes  to  cor- 
rosive sublimate"  from  an  ancient  toxiodopical 
work — "  none  !"  The  names  of  a  few  physicians 
miy,  however,  be  found  amonust  the  lists  of  the 
miscellaneous  and  literary  clubs,  but  they  are 
almost  honorary  members.  Of  all  the  professional 
clubs,  none  received  so  much  support,  or  has  risen 
to  so  much  distinction,  as  that  established  for 
literary  scientific  men  and  artists — the  "  .\the- 
nseiim,"  whose  corneous  mansion  stands  at  the 
west  comer  of  the  I'all-Mall  entrance  to  St.  James* 
Park,  and  forms  a  fine  contrast  to  the  more 
severely  tasteful  "  United  Service"  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  history  of  this  institution  is  more  than 
tisnally  interestini;,  from  includina;  the  names  of 
the  bri<rhlest  ornaments  of  e.tch  department  of  the 
arts.  We  learn  that  on  the  10th  of  Mnrch,  1823, 
Mr.  Crokcr.  then  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Sir  Humphrey  Ilavy,  in  which 
he  represented  that  "  the  fashionable  and  military 
clubs  had  not  only  absorbed  a  preat  portion  of 
society,*  but  have  spoiled  all  the  coflee-rooms  and 
fiv.'rn-i  :"  and  urped  the  formation  of  a  club  for 
:li     i!i-    's  referred  to.      In  tho  year  following,  a 

Ieoaiiiiuui'  was  formed,  consisting  of  .Sir  H.  Davy, 
president  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Karl  of  Aber- 
deen, president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  president  of  the  Royal  .\cade- 
my  of  PainlinjT  and  Sculpture,  Sir  James  M.-ickin- 
tosh.  Sir  Waller  Scott,  Samuel  Rogers,  John 
Wilson  Croker,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men connected  with  literature  and  art,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty-nine.  At  first  they  were  housed  in 
temporary  ap.irtmeiits  in  Waterloo  Place,  but  in 
1830,    the   new   mansion    was   finished  from   the 

•  Hi-siil.-s  the  United  Service,  the  Alfred,  the  United 
Uiin>rMiy,  the  Union;  and  the  Travellers' clubs,  Iml 
been  osulilished.  The  AtheniEum  was  the  sixth  club 
which  was  formed  in  London. 


of  Mr.   Decimus    Durton,   kt   a   cost   of 

"I,  ineliidio!;  fnrniliire.      The  nominal  limit 
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of  tho  lilemry  firmament  formed 

t!  the  "  Junior   I'nited    Servictr," 

Minor  club,  and  took  possession  of  the  house 
I  by  the  Alhenirum.  This  «as  for  wnie 
years  called  the  "  Literary  I'nion  ;"  but  having 
gradually  admitted  individuals  unconnected  with 
letters,  it  changed  its  title  to  the  "  Clarence." 
Since  then  it  gradually  languished,  and  died  in 
1843. — Cientlemen  c(Mmected  with  the  iheattical 
j  profession,  either  as  authors,  performers,  or  scene- 
painters,  enjoy  each  other's  society  at  the  "  flar- 
rick,"  which  is  conveniently  situated  near  the  b«'»t 
j  theatn-s  in  Covent  fiarden.  They  form  the  small- 
jest  iMidy  of  Irfuidon  clubbists,  only  amounting  to 
1197.  Our  list  of  professional  clulw  is  completed 
by  the  mem  ion  of  thasc  set  aside  for  the  mercan- 
I  tile  community  near  the  Rank  of  Kngland  and  the 
j  Royal  Kxehanpe.  One  called  the  "  City,"  stands 
;  in  Old  Hroad  street,  and  is  made  up  of  GOO  mem- 
i  tiers  ;  and  tho  other,  known  as  the  "  Gresharo," 
is  scarcely  yet  settled  in  its  new  house  in  King 
'  William  street.  Another  commercial  club  is  now 
I  in  progress  of  formati<m,  wiih  the  high-sounding 
title  of  the  "  .St.  George."  It  is  to  be  composed 
[of  gentlemen  interested  in  railuays. 

Thus  the  most  numerous  Ixindon  clubs  arc  those 
made  up  of  individuals  attracted  to  social  and 
domestic  companionship  by  pursuing  similar  pro- 
fessional ctireers.  In  a  few  others,  the  basis  is 
community  of  politics.  Tho  "  Carlton  Club"  con- 
sists of  members  of  parliament  and  others  profess- 
ing lory  principles,  to  the  number  of  I2(K).  Tho 
"Conservative  Club"  sufficiently  indicates,  by  its 
name,  tho  party  to  which  its  memlicrs  (of  whom 
there  are  upwards  of  1000)  belong  ;  as  does  the 
"Reform  Club,"  to  which  1121  reformers  are 
attached.  It  must,  however,  be  understood  that 
these  associations  do  not  exist  for  political  pur- 
[M)sea — do  not  profess,  as  bodies,  to  l:ikc  any  share 
in  [lublic  evenis  whatever.  It  is  the  mere  con- 
geniality of  political  sentiment  which  attracts  the 
members,  to  share  the  same  accommodations  for 
the  onlinary  requirements  of  existence.  They 
must  not,  therefore,  be  confounded  with  what  are 
called  tho  "  St.  James'  Street  Clubs,"  such  as 
White's  and  Hrookcs'  which  are  of  a  more  de- 
cidedly political  character,  and  are  conducted  on  a 
different  principle.  As  in  the  d.iys  of  Dryden  and 
his  companions — when  tho  original  Whte  and 
Drookes  flourished — they  remain  the  property  of 
tavern-keepers,  who  arc  licensed  by  the  magis- 
trates in  the  same  manner  as  the  im.,i n.  t.,r»  of 
public   hotels   and   taverns.      Rut  r  'mit 

their  subscribers.     These    select    i  e   to 

manage  the  internal  aflbirs  of  the  house  ;  such  ta 
deciding  who  shall  be  admitted,  and  fixing  the 
charges  for  refreshments  to  be  made  by  the  pro- 
prietors. As  befiire  explained,  they  are  of  much 
older  date  than  t\'  ■  "ly.  they 

have  lost  much  of  i  ■.  and  are 

now  e<i:,  '  '  iii-H';uiv  nj^  imiiigi .-;  tor  people 
ofliuir 

Til  lie  ,  I.;..,  ,,  ...r  admission  to  the  "  Travellers* 
Club."  a  gentleman  must  either  be  a  foreigner,  or 
have  travelled  at  least  five  hundred  miles  in  a 
straight  line  from  London.     It  numbers  700  mem- 
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b«ra,  amoniritt  wliom  are  Bereral  authors ;  fur  in 
theac    '  '    ".'   arc   few   |H>r»ona  who,  harini; 

"doii'  ■    hiiiHlri'ii  milos  iir  in(irn.  rpfrain 

froin    1:  .1  I  J    iiii-   WDrlil   with   their   ■■■■■-"■i-    ■■' 
rioti-.  cit"  ir:iv.  ;,  in  the  firm  of  (iiie  or  i 

v..'iM.i.  s    -   I'Ikti- is  aniilher  and  much  i :     . 

-  to  whom  the  eoiivciiienco  of  a  club  is 
11  ;  nanii?!y,  siicli  pptitlemen  as  are  con- 
nic'ii'il,  cither  in  a  civil  or  military  capacity,  with 
our  vast  Indian  possessions.  Those  on  the  n'lired 
or  on  the  sick  list,  who  either  reside  pertn.ineiitly, 
or  are  ri.sitinif  I^ndon  for  a  year  or  two,  are 
]irii\ided  for  hy  the  "Oriental."  Their  elej^nt 
c  ~i  iMishincnt  stands  on  :hc  snnny  side  of  Hano- 
ver Scpiare,  and,  in  1841,  accommodated  533  ■ 
members. 

It  must  be  obTious  that  numerons  individuals — 
besides  those  who  have  been  able  to  class  them- 
selves into  separate  bodies  from  the  similar  iiMinrf 
of  their  pursuits — remain  incligihie  for  adi^ 
to  any  of  the  establishments  wo  have  enuni' 
They   therefore    find    refuge   in  what   go   by  the 
desiijnation   of    Miscellaneous    Clubs.     Many   of 
tlirse  startled  as  class  clubs  ; — but  by  the  gradual 
admission  of  very   agreeable  companions   uncon- 
nected with   the  profession  or  class  of  which  the 
society  was  composed,  or  from  an  inability  to  keep 
their  funds  by  a  too  rigid  selection  of  candidates — I 
tliev    have  Iwcome   ireiieralized.     The  "  .\lfred"  j 
(23  .Mbemarle  street)  was  originally  a  whist  club  ; 
but,  like  the  Guards,  adopted  the  domestic  system, 
added   a  cofTec-room,  and    became  miscellaneous,  j 
The  "  \Vindh;im" — whi'-h  borrowed  the  name  of 
William  Windham,  an  eminent  wnator,  «  ho  was 
aecretary-al-war  till    1810 — started  as  a  political, 
but  is  now  a  miscellaneous  club  of  013  members. 
The  "  Parthenon,"  (73'2  strong.)  and  the  "  F'rec-  j 
theuin,"   (S.V),)  are  both  miscelhineous.     Into  the 
latter  opulent  tradesmen  are  admitted.     I)ut  of  all 
the  non-professional  clubs,  none  stand  so  high  as 
the  "  Union,"  which  accommodates  its  lOS.'i  mem- 
bers  in   Cockspur   street.     It    was   fonned    soon 
-''■■-  •'■     ''iiiicd  Service,  and  boa-sted  at  one  time 
r  than  400   members  of  both  houses  of 


Wo    have    now  completed    the  list   of  T/ondon 

clii'iH.      It   •-hnuld   l.|.    understood,  that  the   aggre- 

-•t  down  to  each  far  exceeds 

I  iiials.     Many  men  behmg  to 

more  than  one  ;  and  the  vanity  of  some  who  can 

afTord  it,  induces  them  to  get  adtnission  into  four, 

five,  or  even  six,  should    thcv  l>e  eligible.     For 

instance,  a  soldier — one  of  a  military  club — may  ho 

iiid  get  into  the  AthensMim  : 

'.  and  be  on  tho  roll  of  the 

1  r:niiirr...     .>iiciiii.i  lie  have  l>ecn  in  the  Kast,  he 

may  join  tho  Oriental  ;  and  all  the  miwellineous 

clubs-" ■■"'"him.    Son 11..1   i..,.,,^, 

pass*  I  of  so  nil 

they  u...  I  ecliii  and        ,  -, . 

Characters.!  ■'  imp  form  a  new  generation  ; 

Uiey  are  e.H>.>  tm  nh  .  and  to  all  inlenU  and  pur- 
poses, club-ini-n.  Having  been  created  by  clubs, 
in  cliih<i  they  have  their  being.  They  are  perfectly 
<  «ith  thedom(»tic  arrangements  of  each 

'  r>i.     They  know  to  a  nicely  at  which 

houi'j  III'' 
which  of  1 
r "   '     '    "    *  I    mil    ol    iiir 


ing  in"  at  the  morning  rooms  of  the  political  clubs, 
they  are  able  to  priv  *'      iTfcise  number 

of  a  majority  on  am  aientary  nues- 

'■■•11.     Their  freijui;.;  .,   ..-   ...  .......iies,  and  inter- 

rse    with    authors,    give    them    an    extensive 

jiiainlance  with  literary  matters,  and  they  will 
name  the  writer  of  an  anonymous  work  on  the 
d.ty  of  publication.  They  have  a  va.st  number  and 
variety  of  acfjuaintances,  and  speak  familiarly  of 
my  friend  the  duke,  because  "  be  is  a  member  of 
our  club." 

Their  extensive  connoisseurship  in  small  details 
of  management,  makes  them  valuable  "  house" 
committee-men,  and  in  that  character  they  look 
uncommonly  sharp  after  the  goings  on  of  the  ser- 
vants and  the  quality  of  the  edibles.  Some,  again, 
are  not  so  fortunate  as  10  "  obtain  office,"  espe- 
cially those  who  endeavor  to  get  into  it  by  dint  of 
"niiiibling.     Like  Hector  Horeall  in  one  of  Poole's 

ler  though  exaggerated  sketches,  these  trouble- 

iie  members  write  furious  complaints  on  the 
backs  of  their  dinner  bills,  liecause,  pt>rhaps,  the 
cook  sends  up  two  sprigs  of  fennel  instead  of  three, 
with  a  mackerel,  and  "  cracks  the  tkin  near  the 
tail."  This  sort  of  cluhbiat  is  the  horror  of  com- 
mittees, the  dread  of  servants,  and  the  terror  of 
members,  whom  he  is  constantly  canvassing  for 
snpiwrl  for  his  frivolous  complaints  at  the  general 
meetings ;  enforcing  his  arguments  hy  the  in- 
cessant question,  "  What  do  we  pay  our  six 
goineas  a  year  for'"  Men  of  this  sort  are  appro- 
priately called  "  bores,"  and  happily  form  a  very 
small  minority  in  club-life.  .Apart  from  such  ex- 
ceptions, n  more  agreeable  person  than  your  regu- 
lar club-man  does  not  exist.  The  variety  of  infor- 
mation he  possesses,  the  freedom  and  case  with 
which  he  imparts  it,  and  the  excellence  of  his 
manners,  makes  him  a  most  popular  character  in 
general  society  ;  from  which  his  clubs  do  not  with- 
draw him,  as  we  have  Ixiforc  argued. 


'.     They  arc  I  far  he  I 
C„i.uat1y  "  look- 1  ful  and  1 


It  is  common  fur  men  to  say,  that  such  and  such 
things  are  perfectly  right — very  desirable  ;  but 
that,  unfortunately,  they  are  not  practicable.  Oh. 
no,  no.  Those  things  which  arc  not  practicable 
are  not  desirable.  'I  here  is  nothing  in  the  world 
really  lieneficial,  that  do<-s  not  lie  within  the  reach 
of  an  informed  understanding  and  a  well-directed 
pursuit.  There  is  nothing  that  God  has  judged 
good  for  us,  that  ho  has  not  given  us  the  meaiuito 
accomplish,  both  in  the  natural  and  tho  moral 
world.  If  wo  cry,  like  children,  for  tho  moon, 
like  children  we  must  cry  on. — Burke. 

Most  people  read  merely  to  pass  an  idle  hour. 
or  to  please  themselves  with  the  idea  of  employ- 
ment, while  their  indolence  prevents  them  from 
any  active  exertion  :  and  a  considerable  numlier 
with  a  view  to  the  display  which  they  are  aficr- 
w  nrds  to  make  of  their  literary  acquisitions.  From 
whichsoever  of  these  motives  a  p<!rs<in  is  led  to  the 
perusal  of  books,  it  is  hardly  (wssible  that  he  can 
derive  from  them  any  material  advantage.  If  he 
reads  merely  from  indolence,  the  ideas  which  pass 
through  his  mind  will  probably  leave  little  or  no 
iiiiprrssion  ;  and  if  he  reads  from  vanity,  ho  will 
'         ■    .    .  ■  ir     '.n  the 

ind 
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INSECT    IMrORTANCE. 

iNainNiricANT  u  insecta  may  appear  to  the  caa- 
(lal  ciluwrvor,  thi'rc  arc  rnmilics  of  the  rarn  which 
aMuinit  Iho  hi);h<'.<tl  iiiijiortaiicu,  cither  fruin    the 
beiu^fila  ihi'V  fiiiifcr  or  from  the  ravai,"      ' 
mil.     We  ijriiil  thai  it  is  neither  a  v 
nor  ftKvays  n  very  iioriindo  mode  of  r 
im|Hirlaiii-c  of  the  lower  »iiiiiul!i  tu  ji 
merely  ;i.m  iln  v  miiv  siil>servi'  or  thwiirl  i..     , 
of  man;  '  even  this  ataiidartl,  " 

find  that  i  not  the  iiisieiiifieaiit  rr^ 

wn  vtili;nrly  rntiH'm  them.  Individually,  theliiiili- 
estof  the  claH.1  i»  but  a  feeble  instrument  either  fur 
good  or  for  evil :  it  is  the  infinity  of  their  nutnbers, 
•nd  the  fuel  of  their  generally  living;  and  aetmg  in 
eommunity,  that  riMiders  them  sneeial  objects  of 
human  consideration.  Wo  shall  glance,  in  the 
present  paper,  at  a  few  whose  pri«luce  gives  to 
them  an  economical  and  eninmerclal  importance. 

Hy  far  the  most  valuable  of  the  ehis.i  is  the  silk- 
worm, (liotnltyt  mori,)  whose  .splendid  tissue  has 
been  known  from  the  remotest  aiuiquily.  Though 
early  cultivated  in  China  and  India,  it  was  not  till 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  that  the  insect 
was  brought  into  (Europe.  Since  then  the  culture 
and  manufacture  of  silk  has  extended  over  Italy, 
France,  and  other  southern  countries,  holding  a  high 
place  in  their  economy,  giving  employment  to  a  vast 
number  of  hands,  setting  in  circulation  a  large 
amount  of  capital,  and  involving  much  intricate  and 
difficult  fiscal  regulation. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  upon  the  natural 
history  of  the  silkworm — which,  like  many  other 
insects,  passes  through  the  successive  stages  of 
egg,  caterpillar,  chrysalis,  and  moth — farther  than 
to  remark  that  it  is  in  its  second  stage  that  it  be- 
comes economically  important.  Each  moth  having 
dropped  to  the  number  of  300  or  500  eggs,  these 
are  hutched  by  natural  or  artificial  heat,  according 
to  the  climate  of  the  country,  and  a  voracious  cater- 
pillar is  the  produce,  which  is  carefully  tended  and 
fed  with  mulberry  loaves,  or  with  lettuce — both  of 
these  plants  abounding  in  a  tenacious  juice  or 
caoutchouc.  On  acquiring  its  full  growth,  (about 
three  inches  in  length,)  this  caterpillar  spins  for 
its<!lf  an  oval-slia[M'd  cocoon,  formed  by  a  single 
filament  of  yellow  silk,  from  Umi  to  twelve  yards 
in  length,  emitted  from  the  stomach  of  the  insect 
preparatory  to  its  assuming  the  chrysalis  form.  It 
IS  in  this  state  that  the  silk  is  taken,  the  insect 
being  destroyed  by  immersion  in  warm  water,  and 
the  cocoon  carefully  unwound.  Were  the  cocoon 
left  undisturbed  till  the  chrys-ilis  had  become  a 
moth,  the  latter  would  cat  its  way  through  the  en- 
velope, anJ  so  cut  the  silk  into  a  number  of  short 
lengths,  instead  of  one  continuous  filament.  Of 
course  a  sufficient  number  of  cocoons  are  left  un- 
touched for  next  year's  brood,  comparatively  few 
moths  being  snffioicnl  to  slock  an  extensive  estab- 
lishment. It  is  thus  that  a  plain-looking,  greedy, 
leaf-devouring  insect  becomes  of  so  much  econom- 
ical importance  ;  renuiring  hnman  attention  to  sup- 
ply it  with  food  and  shelter,  hands  to  unwind  the 
silken  cerement,  to  assort  and  twist  the  filaments 
into  threads,  cords,  &c.  ;  individuals  to  dye,  weave, 
and  finish  it — indeiwudent  of  the  co-relative  aids 
of  chemists,  designers  of  patterns,  and  framers  of 
the  necessary  machinery.  Nor  can  this  insect, 
humble  as  it  may  seem,  be  disjK'nscd  with  so  long 
as  man  admires  and  values  the  beauty  of  a  silken 
ftbrie ;  for  though  he  knows  that  the  cocoon  is 


obtained  by  the  animal  from  the  |M<cwliar  vegetabl«i 
it  fee<ls  uiMin,  yet  all  hut  buantcd  knowledge  in 
chenustry  has  nut  enabled  him  tu  elalMtrate  from 
inulU-rry  leaves  a  filament  possessing  the  tamo 
lustre,  bt'auty,  and  Icnacily. 

It  is  almost  impussible  to  enumerate  the  Ttrioas 

"         '    f  for  the  purposes  of 

I  ;  but  an  idea  of  its 


iicnt.  In  Itritain  the 
'ture  is  estimated  ai 
sterling — more  than  nine  tenths  of  which  »m  for 
hume  consumptiun.  We  draw  uur  chief  tuppliea 
uf  the  raw  material  from  Bengal  ;  fruin  Italy, 
which  pruduccs  about  eleven  millicm  pounds  an- 
nually ;  from  China,  where,  '  .  it  is  the 
staple  article  of  cx[Hirt ;  from'l  I  in  smal- 
lerqunntilies  from  Holland,  the  >  muu  .Siatea.and 
other  countries.  The  foreign  states  in  which  the 
manufacluro  chiefly  exists  are  Clue'  '■•■I'v  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  France  ;  the  hittei  ono 
producing  fabrics  to  the  annual  vuliK  '  ight 
millions  sterling.  We  have  no  very  accurate  data 
as  to  the  amount  of  silk  stufls  consumed  in  the  va- 
rious countries  of  the  world  ;  but  considering  how 
generally  they  are  worn  in  oriental  as  well  as  in 
European  countries,  and  reflecting  upon  the  increas- 
ing demand  by  a  civilized  population  in  the  Amer- 
icas, we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  stating  that  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  human  beings  derive  their  sole 
support  from  the  culture  and  manufacluro  of  silk, 
and  that  it  creates  nn  annual  circulating  medium 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  millions  sterling  !  So 
much  for  the  importance  of  an  humble  insect  which, 
if  it  had  been  shown  tu  our  ancestors  five  hundred 
years  ago,  would  have  licen  as  little  valued  as  the 
earth-worm  beneath  their  sandals. 

As  an  appropriate  sequel  to  the  silkworm,  we 
may  next  advert  to  the  cochineal  insect,  ( Coccus 
cacti,)  from  which  the  red  dye-stufl"  of  that  name 
is  obtained.  The  male  insect  is  winged,  and  not 
much  larger  than  a  Ilea;  the  female  is  wingless, 
and  when  full  grown,  about  the  size  of  a  barley 
grain.  It  is  the  dried  body  of  the  female  which 
forms  the  cochineal  of  commerce,  having  in  this 
state  the  appearance  of  a  shrivelled  berry.  It  is 
principally  used  in  dyeing  scarlet,  crimson,  aod 
other  esteemed  hues  of  which  red  forms  the  basis. 
The  insect  is  found  in  Mexico,  some  of  the  south- 
ern states  of  the  Union,  and  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  has  we  believe  been  introduced  with  some  suc- 
cess into  our  East  India  possessions.  The  princi- 
pal supply,  however,  is  still  from  'M  \  !  the 
central  stales,  where  it  forms  a  st  'iity 
of  export.  In  a  wild  slate,  the  coeiuinaj  insect 
feeds  on  various  plants  of  the  cactus  trib«! ;  but  un- 
der cultivation  it  is  confined  to  two  or  three  spe- 
cies, which  are  found  both  to  increase  its  size  and 
color.  The  wild  variety  is  gathered  six  times  a 
year  ;  but  that  which  is  cultivale<l  is  only  coUeclcd 
thrice  during  the  same  periixl.  Arrived  at  matu- 
rity, the  insects  liecome  torpid,  and  are  detached 
by  a  thin  split  of  bamboo,  or  by  a  blunt  knife — 
care  being  taken  not  to  break  them  in  the  opera- 
tion. Thev  are  then  put  into  bags,  and  dipped  in 
boiling  water  to  kill  them,  after  which  they  am 
dried  in  the  sun ;  and  though  they  lose  about  two 
thirds  of  their  weight  by  this  j-.  .■■--  -inre  than  a 
million  and  a  half  pounds  ar.                      iiually  to 

Europe.     Some  idea  maybe   : >.     ;   the  vast 

number  of  these  creatures  from  the  fact  that  each 
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{MMHid  is  •oppoted  10  conlain  about  '  ts. 

MX  niiifl  shillinss  p^r  pound,  which  is 

•ear.  :ih  part  of  the  price  obtained  duriti); 

the  war,  ulicii  it  sov  M  so  high  ai  thinv- 

six  shillings  and  th I ;  ilings  a  pound.    At 

the  present  rate,  ltnt:ini  c^innot  pay  less  than 
jC300,000  annually — for  what  ? — the  dried  carcases 
of  a  V  ■; ' 

r  lac,  with  its  various  seed-lac,  lump- 

lac,  ■•     '■>  also  the  produce  of  a  small 

in*'  'IS  of  Linnn-us,  or  the  Kirmra 

Imcrtj    ;  iiolopists.    This  insect  abounds 

in  Bengal,  Assam,  Pegu,  Siam,  tic,  and  dcpnails 
its  eggs  on  the  leaves  and  branches  of  certain  trees. 
So  soon  as  deposited,  the  <>(j(f  is  covered  by  the 
insect  with  a  quantity  of  this  peculiar  (jum  or  lac, 
eridently  intended  to  serve  for  a  protection  to  the 
ef^,  and  as  food  for  the  young  ma^);ot  when  pro- 
duced. Aa  each  iAsect  produces  many  egjis,  and 
each  en  hu  •  separate  envelope,  the  entire  nest 
has  a  cellular  arrangement  as  ingrnimis  and  com- 
pact as  that  of  the  bee.  As  there  are  myriads  of 
these  insects  in  every  forest,  the  siipidy  of  lac  may 
be  said  to  be  indefinite.  In  its  natural  state,  this 
production  is  called  ttick-lar;  after  the  cells  are 
■eparated  from  the  slicks  and  granulated,  they  are 
eailed  terJ-Inr ,  iliis  melted  by  fire  and  made  into 
cakes,  b-  ;i-/of  ,•  and  the  term  shell-lac  is 

given  to  til  -e  after  it  has  been  again  lique- 

fied, strained,  and  formed  into  thin  transparent 
plates.  Iac  also  yields  a  fine  red  dye,  which, 
though  not  so  bright  as  cr)chinea1,  is  said  to  bo 
more  permanent,  and  is  often  used  as  a  substitute. 
From  onr  Ka.it  India  possessions  we  annually  ex- 
port about  3,{»00,000  Wta.  of  shell-lac,  and  1 ,000,000 
of  lac  dye  ;  alxmt  one  half  of  which  is,  however, 
reexported  to  Italy,  IMgium,  Gomiany,  and  other 
parts  of  the  continent.  We  believe  the  present 
price  of  lac  dye  in  the  I»ndon  market  is  from  "a. 
to  3s.  per  lb.,  though  it  has  been  known  to  be  so 
high  as  83.  Bd. ;  stick-lac  s.'lls  from  £2  to  jC4  per 
hundred  weight,  and  shell-lac  from  £3  to  £5  ;  so 
that  a  vast  sum  of  money  mu.st  be  yearly  expended 
on  the  produce  of  this — another  humble  insect. 
The  various  lacs  are  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  sealing-wax.  ink,  varnishes,  and  in  hat-making. 

We   ih  ' -0  notice  the  Coccus  ilicis,  01 

kcrmes—  im  which  Kuropeans  obtained 

■' —   ■  -nrlrt  dyes  previous  to  the 

The  kermes  adhere  to  the 
...  l«..inng   ilex,  which  is   found 
MT  in  many  parl.i  of  Euroi>e.     They 

•ipi '  'le  form  of  smooth  shininc  grains  of 

a  brownish-red  color,  about  the  size  of  |>eas,  and 
covered  with  a  fine  brown  powder.  These  grams 
contain  the  young  kcrmes,  which  proceed  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  lac  insect,  till  they  attach 
ibeoMeWes  to  the  young  branches,  and  become  the 
raeeptaeln  of  a  future  pmeeny.  The  scarlet  dy 
■  ■  ■"  '     H  brilliant,  I 

ical ;  old  i 
^^rll'■Il  \^ .  !!  u   iwu   hundrr<!   \' 

having  li.  :inything  of  thi:.-  .'  \. 

»"'"'•         I  '!i'  r.'t-S,   null'.-..    ;:;    ^:    .  :,    ;.ml 


Known  from  the  earliest  periods  of  human  lu- 
lory,  and  of  more  obvious  importance  than  soiu' 
of  these    dy    inserts,  arc  the  various   kinds  of 
honey  bee — "  the  litile  busv  hee"  of  the  p<iet  and  I 
moralist— lb''   perm-  try  and 

nnprocrastinalion.      i  .:uble  as' 


the  common  bee  may  appear,  it  divides  with  the 
silkworm  the  care  and  attention  of  man,  and  ha* 
had  more  books  dedicated  to  its  hi.slory  and  nurture 
than  any  other  of  the  lower  animals — the  hurae 
and  ox  perhaps  excepted.  At  this  moment  we 
can  lay  our  hands  upon  mure  than  a  score  of  trea- 
tises ;  nor  does  time  seem  to  exhaust  the  subject, 
for  every  year  is  adding  to  our  library  of  "  bee 
books,"  And  after  all,  this  attention  is  not  inure 
than  the  brown  dusty-looking  little  insect  dcnervea. 
Its  honey  is  one  of  the  must  delicious  products  in 
nature,  and  along  with  its  wax  sulwervcs  numer- 
ous purposes  ;  whilst  its  roaming  habits  assibt  in 
carrying  the  fructifying  pollen  from  plant  to  plant, 
thus  not  only  rendering  fertile  that  which  would 
otherwise  be  hopelessly  barren,  but  creating  new 
and  approved  varieties.  The  silkworm  and  cochi- 
neal insect  require  to  be  fed  and  cared  for  ;  the  bee 
is  a  reveller  in  nature's  common,  trenches  upoa 
the  store  of  no  other  creature,  and  converts  into 
honey  and  wax  what  uould  utherwiso  be  utterly 
useless.  There  cannot  be  a  readier  and  more  cer- 
tain contributor  to  the  income  of  the  cottager  than 
a  snug  little  apiary,  and  even  were  it  only  in  thia 
light  that  the  bee  were  useful,  it  would  be  deserv- 
ing of  all  the  importance  with  which  it  is  invested. 
In  Iltitain  alone  about  X°120,000  is  annually  vpent 
fur  foreign  honey  ;  and  if  we  add  to  this  a  large 
home  supply,  and  consider  that  in  other  countries 
the  article  is  even  more  liberally  made  use  of,  we 
shall  arrive  at  some  conception  of  the  economical 
value  of  the  bee.  Hut  it  is  nut  the  honey  alone ; 
we  import  10,000  hundred  weight  of  wax  each 
year,  and  when  we  stale  that  the  price  varies  from 
£5  to  XlO  lOs.  a  hundred  weight,  it  will  l>c  seen 
that  ils  value  is  all  but  c()uivaleiit  lu  Ihat  of  honey. 
In  Holland,  the  suuihcni  slates  of  Russia,  in 
Greece,  and  other  countries  of  the  l/cvaiit,  aa  well 
as  in  .\mcrica,  the  produce  of  Im'cs  furms  an  im- 
portant item  of  their  resources — resources,  be  it 
borne  in  mind,  which  could  not  be  obtained  by  any 
other  known  means  cither  in  nature  or  art. 

Our  list  would  be  incomplete  without  adverting 
to  the  insect  which  produces  the  gall-nuts  of  com- 
merce, so  extensively  uspd  in  dyeing,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ink,  and  in  other  processes.  These  ex- 
crescences, varying  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  diameter,  are  produced  on  8<'vcral  species 
of  oak  trees  by  the  jwrforation  of  the  female  Cynipi 
for  the  deposition  of  her  eggs.  The  juices  of  the 
leaf  being  diverted  from  their  proper  channels  by 
this  puncture,  they  form  a  sort  of  wen,  which  in- 
creases in  size,  together  with  the  larva  inclosed  in 
it.  On  the  larva  arriving  at  maturity,  it  cats  its 
way  out  ;  hence  gall-nuts  are  generally  found  with 
a  hole  in  them.  They  are  in  i>erfection  when  they 
have  acquired  their  full  size  and  weight,  hut  before 
the  insect  has  pierced  them  ;  after  which  they  be- 
come of  a  brighter  color  and  lose  part  of  their 
weight.  Galls  are  produced  abundantly  through- 
ut  .\sia  Minor  froinasmall  species  of  i>ak,  hut  the 

St  are  those  of  Aleppo  and  Mosul,  which  are 
ilxMit  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  and  mostly  of  a  bluish 
"r  Cray  color,  hard,  heavy,  and  compact,  with  nu- 
inerous  small  tubercles  on  their  surface.  They 
abound  in  astringent  matter,  or  tannin,  and  are 
iiiiieh  used  in  medicine  as  well  as  in  the  processes 
''  '  'v  alluded  to.  They  are  imported  in  great 
';uii, titles,  and  vary  from  X2  to  £i  a  hundred 
weighl,  aecording  to  quality. 

To  ilpcse  insecis  of  utility  we  might  add  the 
Canthans,  or  .Siianinh  fly,  used  by  the  apothecary 
in  the  preparation  of  blister  oiotmeot ;  as  well  as 
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many  other*  o(  minor  v.ilue  ;  but  our  limits  forbid.  | 

Enough.     "•■     -li.uilil      tlllllk,     hiM     b^.^n       il.lrw..,!     II. 

f«r<)V(i,  '  iiKist   hci'iUcd--, 

ayinii  ;i  „   ilicr  ibo  piin.o, 

the  scheme  ol   ii;iiurt' — are  <  .    niii   thu 

iiisieiiilicant  and  uiiiiiiptirlani  '  which  the 

uniaformed  mind  is  but  too  Rpt  to  ru^iurtl  them. 

From  ChamberB*  Journal. 
THE     KEKOUEI.EN's   LAND    CABHAUE. 

SiTiiATKD  ill  iho  rentro  of  the  Smilhern  Or.- 
and  iniiro  rciiiote  than  any  other  ialaiul  IVoiii  :i  . 
tiiieiit,  i»  KiTKiu'len's  Laiid.xr  ihc  Island  nf  1).  .. 
latlon,  diseovered  by  ("apuiii  Kerjiuelcn,  in  177"J. 
It  i.i  aliiiut  lUO  miles  in  lt'n);(b  and  UO  in  breadth, 
and  seeniH  to  bo  chielly  composed  of  trap  and  other 
volcanic  rocks,  which  rise  into  hills  from  500  to 
9500  feet  biith.  The  coast  is  deeply  indented 
with  bavH  and  inlets,  and  the  whole  surface  is  in- 
tersected by  lakes  and  watercourses.  Owinjf  to 
the  coldness  and  moisture  of  the  climate,  the  island 
is  almost  totally  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  is 
(.'I'liiT.illy  spoken  of  hy  navigators  us  one  of  the 
bleakest  and  most  desolate  spots  on  the  globe. 
Sc.iiilv,  bovvi'ver,  as  its  vegetation  undoubtedly  is 
— for  Dr.  Hooker,  during  the  recniit  Antarctic 
voyage,  could  delect  no  more  than  eiyhteen  species 
of  (luvs.riinr  |ilaiit8  on  its  soil — there  is  at  least  one 
of  IS  highly  interesting,  not  only  from 

iu<  iillar  to  the  island, but  from  its  whole- 

some and  valuable  properties.  This  is  the  "  Kor- 
guden's  Land  cabbage"  of  the  illustrious  ('ook 
— the  Pringlea  anti-scorbtUica  of  the  systematic 
bolnnist. 

The  Pringlea — so  named  by  the  naturalist  to 
Cook's  first  expeditiim,  in  honor  of  .Sir  John  1 
Pringle,  who  wrote  a  book  on  scurvy — belongs  to  I 
the  iTuclferous  order  of  plants,  which  includes  the 
cabbage,  mustard,  horse-radish,  turnip,  and  other 
genera ;  all  less  or  more  possessing  pungent,  anti- 
scorbutic, and  nutritive  properties.  It  is  described 
in  the  Flora  Antarctica*  as  exceedingly  abundant 
over  all  parts  of  the  island,  ascending  the  hills  up 
to  1400  feet,  but  only  attaining  its  usually  large 
size  close  to  the  sea,  where  it  is  invariably  the  first 
plant  to  greet  the  voyager,  like  the  .scurvy  grass  | 
apon  many  northern  coasts.  Its  root-stocks,  often 
three  or  four  feet  long,  lie  along  the  ground,  and 
are  sometimes  two  inches  in  diameter,  full  of 
spongy  and  fibrous  substances  intermixed,  of  a 
half-woodv  texture,  and  wilh  the  llavor  of  horse- 
radish. These  bear  at  their  extremities  large 
heads  of  leaves,  sometimes  eighteen  inches  across, 
so  like  those  of  the  common  cabbage,  (Bra.vsica 
oleracea,)  that  if  growing  in  a  garden  with  their 
namesakes  in  F^ngland,  they  would  not  excite  any 
particular  attention.  The  outer  leaves  are  coarse, 
loosely  placed,  and  spreading  ;  the  inner  form  a 
dense  white  heart,  that  tastes  like  mu.stard  and 
cress,  but  is  much  coarser.  The  whole  foliage 
abounds  wilh  essential  oil  of  a  pale  yellow  color, 
and  highly  pungent  taste.  "  During  the  whole 
stay  of  the  Krebus  and  Terror  in  Christmas  Har- 
bor," says  Dr.  Hooker,  "daily  use  was  made  of 
this  vegetable,  either  cooked  by  itself,  or  boiled 
with  the  ship's  beef,  pork,  or  pea-soup.  The 
essential  oil  gives  a  peculiar  llavor,  which  the 
majority  of  the  officers  and  crew  did  not  dislike, 
and  which  rendered  the  herb  eVen  more  whole- 
some than  the  common  cabbage,  for  it  never  caused 
heartburn,  or  any  of  the  unpleasant  symptoms 
which  that  plant  sometimes  produces.  Invaluable 
*  Hooker's  Flora  Antarctica,  parts  xii.  and  xiii. 
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lo  render  the  Kerguelen's  I*jnd  . 
though    il  be — a   cherished    ob,.  I- 

leclioii  of  the  ni.iriner ;  one  never  lo  be  lihiced 
by  the  brighter  or  luscious  products  of  tropical 
vegetation."         » 

After  this  description  of  the  character  and  tues 
of  the  Pringlta,  Dr.  Hooker  offers  some  spr- :'i 
lions  as  to  us  anomalous  position  and  likely  ' 
"The  contemplation  of  a  vegetable,"  saya  iic, 
"  very  unlike  any  other  in  botanical  atfinily  and  in 
general  apgicarancc,  so  eminently  fitted  for  the 
food  of  man,  and  yet  inhabiting  the  most  desolate 
and  inhospitable  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
must  equally  fill  the  mind  of  the  scientific  inquirer 
and  common  observer  wilh  wonder.  The  very 
fact  of  Kerguelen's  Land  being  possessed  of  such 
a  singularly  luxuriant  botanjcal  feature,  confers  o^ 
that  small  island  an  importance  far  iM'Vond  what 
its  volcanic  origin  or  its  diiiienslons  would  seem  to 
claim  ;  whilst  the  certainty  that  so  conspicuous  a 
plant  can  never  have  been  overlooked  in  any 
larger  continent,  but  that  il  was  created  in  all  pro- 
bability near  where  it  now  grows,  leads  the  mind 
back  to  an  epoch  far  anterior  to  the  present,  when 
the  vegetation  of  the  Island  of  Desolation  may 
have  presented  a  fertility  of  which  this  is  perhaps 
the  only  remaining  trace.  Many  tons  of  coal  and 
vast  stores  of  now  silicified  wood  are  locked  up  in 
or  buried  under  those  successive  geological  forma- 
tions which  have  many  times  destroyed  the  forests 
of  this  island,  and  as  ofti'n  themselves  supported  a 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  fires  that  desolated 
Kerguelen's  Land  are  long  ago  extinct,  nor  does 
ibe  island  show  any  signs  of  the  recent  exertion 
of  those  powers,  that  have  at  one  time  raised  part 
of  il  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean  wilh  those  subma- 
rine aigs!  which  carpeted  its  shores,  but  which  are 
now  some  hundred  feet  above  the  present  level  of 
the  sea.  The  Prmglen,  in  short,  seems  to  hsve 
led  an  uninterrupted  and  tranquil  life  for  many 
ages  ;  but  however  loath  we  may  be  to  concede  to 
any  one  vegetable  prixluclion  an  antiquity  greater 
than  another,  or  to  this  island  a  jKisition  lo  other 
lands  wholly  ditferent  from  »  hat  it  now  presents, 
the  most  casual  inspection  of  the  ground  where 
the  plant  now  grows,  will  force  one  of  the  two 
following  conclusions  upon  the  mind  :  either  thai 
it  was  created  after  the  extinction  of  the  now 
buried  and  forever  lost  vegetation,  over  whose 
remains  it  abounds;  or  thai  il  siirr.n!  over  the 
island  from  another  and  nei  where 

it  was  undisturbed  during  i  -f  this. 

but  of  whose  existence  no  indication  remains." 

It  is  certainly  a  curious  fact  in  vegetable  geog 
raphy,  that  this  distant  am)  >.i 

bo  the  only  spot  on  the   '^  i 
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outlived  all  the  geiilosicai  ehanijes,  the  various 
suhiiiersiona  and  elevations  uhuh  have  taken 
(ilace,  since  the  plants  of  which  Dr.  Hooker  speaks 
were  converted  into  silex  and  coal  ;  and  it  is  as 
nnlikely  that  its  seed  was  drifted  from  some  adja- 
cent island  or  continent  now  8ubmer);ed,  seeing 
that  the  whole  surniundin^  ref^ion  is  geologirally 
contemporaneous  with  Kcrguelen's  Land  itself. 
The  only     '  theory  is  that  of  a  new  crea- 

tion   or  '  1 — a   gradation   it  may  be  of 

some  huniiiiir  atui  marine  form  into  that  of  the 
terrestnal  Prinslra.  A  development  of  higher 
forms  from  marine  vegetation  has  been  hinted  by 
several  botanists  ;  and  considerintr  the  adaptability 
of  vegetable  life,  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  the 
hypothesis  that  the  Kcrguelen  cabbage  may  have 
sprung  from  such  a  source,  lie  this  as  it  may, 
the  existence  of  the  plant  is  a  curiosity  in  the  his- 
tory of  vegetation,  and  all  the  more  striking  that 
iu  properties  are  so  eminently  useful. 


From  tiM  SpMtator. 
earl's  enterprise  in  TROPICAL  AUSTRALIA. 

At  the  extreme  north  of  Australia,  close  upon 
tte  10th  degree  of  south  latitude,  is  a  |>eninsula 
connected    with   the  mainland    by   an   isthmus  of 
about  three  miles  broad.     The  circumference  of 
this  peninsula  (which  is  called  Cobourg)  is  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty  miles ;  but  the  soil  is  only 
some  four  hundred   thousand   acres,   the   country 
ber  !  with  |Kirts and  inlets:  among  which 

fti  ■  1,  Raffle's  Hay,  Port  RnMniner,  and 

Port  l-,vsiii;^ii)n,  are  conspicuous.    This  facility  for 
•hipping,  and   its   proximity  lo  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago and  China,  pointed  it  out  as  the  proper  site 
of  a   settlement.     Some   attempts  were  made  in 
1*24,  but  -.I.....I.......I  ,,.  (■,>.. r  of  .Swan  River.      In 

1837  the  .mI  to  b<!  preparing 

an  expe«l.  no  northmi  iMtrt  in 

Australia:  the  Hritish   government 
forestall  thr'm :  and   in    l"^'' an  exj- 
for  Port  I'  'the  most    favorable 

spot  in  1  I.     'I'hey   were  not 

much  tiKi  ktiuii  :  tur,  a  feu  iimnths  after  their  ar- 
rival, the  French  nxpfldilion  »p(M>ared  on  ihe  coast, 

'   ' '         Horn  and 
.  so  the 

I  ri'iii-uiii'  ti    im;iii.  lo  |i;irt:iKe    ul    ;i    lei*',  instead   of 

fuundiiii;  a  kingdom. 

']',,  fi...  i>  .,.  BssingtoD  expedition  Mr.  Karl  was 
api'  list  and  commiaeioiier  of  the  crown 

I.in.]  I  sir urn.  n»  ihe  district  has  never 

been  Ihr.  ii  ;)   and   \\u  Kntrr- 

fritr  in   I  '.ains  a  narrative  of 

the  voyaira  from  Sydiiey  to  Port  FUsington,  a  full 
•ocount  of  the  first  fiinnation  of  the  settlement,  a 
rapid  sketch  of  ii*  sulisequont  history  to  the  pres- 
ent timi',  and  some  notes  on  voyages  made  by  Mr. 
Earl  to  the  Indian  ArchijM'lago  in  order  to  procure 
stock  for  the  poat.  A  sketch  of  previous  surveys 
liotroducea  his  iini;inal  narrative  ;  this  ta  followed 
by  to  exposition  uf  the  geogr<iphical  character, 


natural  pro''  .1  actual  or  probable  cSp>« 

bilitica  of  ll.  I'eninHulii ;  a  survey  of  the 

existing  Auslriiliaii  enlonies,  some  reiimrks  on  the 
systems  upon  which  they  were  resperlivelv  fniind- 

''■         -  ■  .      ■  ■  .,|,ablo 

as  a 

1m  111   111     nil'  I  |>i  :-i-   iiii    Mlin'in  mill  (i|   iirniil   Inr    lIlO 

nation,  complete  the  matter  of  the  work. 

1'-    'I'" r    I.    .,,li,l      I,,,!      .|,,r I.I..      1     j„     the 

ll  no 
■  _  ■  ilin 

shores  of  a  primeval  continent,  sel'lom  ■  i' 

late  years:  the  sea,  defended  by  the  \  ;  i 

reefs,  was  calm  as  a  lake,  and  studded  «iili  mi 
many  islands,  ihat  as  Ihey  approached  the  termi- 
nation of  the  voyage  they  anchored  at  night,  and 
iiart  of  the  crew  were  landed  lo  amuse  llieinselves. 
The  account  of  the  natives  of  the  soulliern  part  of 
the  Indian  Arehiprbgo  is  interesting  for  its  de- 
scriptions of  a  |>eoplr  but  little  known  to  us,  and 
who  seem  a  population  ready  lo  the  hands  of  the 
settlers  in  Tropical  Australia,  (slimild  the  over- 
land expeditions  succeed,  and  it  be  found  fit  for 
settlement,)  to  furnish  them  with  tdeiity  of  cheap 
labor,  adapu>d  lo  the  climate,  and  ready  lo  enter 
into  trade  with  the  new  colony  lo  a  limiuxl  extent 
at  least.  The  remarks  on  Tropical  Australia  aro 
conjectural  and  speculative  ;  because  we  really 
know  nothing  at  all  of  the  country  ;  and  the  favor- 
able experiments  carried  on  at  Port  Fjwinglon  can- 
not be  held  as  conclusive,  or  even  cncour:iL'iiig  as 
to  unknown  plares.  Mr.  Karl's  spcriilaiions, 
however,  are  based  upim  a  good  deal  of  knowl- 
edge ;  and  the  remarks  on  the  difVerent  class  of 
peoples  who  might  iinmi):r.ati;  as  lalnirers  into  the 
northern  parts  of  Australia  are  both  interesting  and 
UM'ful.  Hut  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  book 
is  the  narrative  of  the  early  procecfliims  of  the  set- 
tlement, when  civilized  man  was  reclaiming  the 
wilderness:  which  carries  one  back  to  the  re- 
claimini;  in  the  "  colony"  of  Robinson  (.'rusoe.  It 
shows,  to<i,  the  great  advantage  of  a  band  of  dis- 
ciplined men,  oliedient  to  orders,  acting  as  pioneers 
to  a  colony.  Sue  the  effect  of  six  months,  when  a 
presiding  mind  had  thedircciing  power,  with  suffi- 
cient resources,  and  the  assistance  of  men  who 
were  neither  harassivl  by  fear  of  want  nor  templed 
into  rash  and  questionable  scliemus  of  private  ad- 
vanlaffe. 

"  My  the  end   "''  ^'-n-    nil  the  preliminary  ar- 
iients  in  iln  i  had  been  so  far  com- 

:.  that  Sir*  I  mer  felt  himself  at  lib- 

erty lo  proceed  with  the  Allijfaior  lo  Sydney, 
whore  it  was  anticipated  that  orders  for  opening 
Port  I'^sington  for  colonization  would  bt?  (ouiid 
awaiting  her  arrival.  CJovemment-house, officers' 
quarters,  two  store-houses,  and  a  hospital,  had 
iH'on  completed,  ami  the  garrison  were  nil  housed  in 
neat  little  thatched  collages.  Several  wells,  af- 
fording an  abundant  supply  of  water,  had  been 
sunk  in  difTerent  places  about  the  establishment  ; 
and  a  battery,  armed  with  some  of  Ihe  Alligator's 
i.i 'III...  iii.iMinders,  had  been  fonned  upon  the  edge 
'  cliff,  commanding  the  entrance  of  the 
•iir,  and  giving  the  settlemont  quite  a 
warlike  ap|H-arancc.  An  excellent  survey  of  the 
port,  and  of  the  coast  to  the  eastward  had  been 
complclod  by  Mr.  Tyera,  aasiatod  by  Mr.  Byron 
Drury,  of  the  Alligator." 

The  country  (contrary  lo  expectation)  was  not 
thrown  open  to  settlers.  Indeed,  it  has  not  suffi- 
cient extent  of  soil  for  an  agricultural  or  pastoral 
colony  ;  though  most  important  as  a  military  post 
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ud   a  commcrciril   einimrium,   wh«n    wlllenwinl 

g|,r I»     nf    .1     ,1.,     ^.,r..,.{\     I,.,..,      \|. .,.>..,.     II.  L.  'I'l..' 

irs  ,  . 

|>r(ilrrlliiii  i;rt><'tiii);  ttium,  iimtva<l  <>t  lamliiiK  upon 
a  ilcscrt  dliort',  iiuiiit  bi'  ubvioiis  ai  a  ^lanco  ;  and 
Mroiiitly  cnnfinn!)  tlie  coUiiiizution  views  we  incul- 
caird  iiFitrly  Iwnlvn  vvarn  af(u,  beforo  iho  fuunda- 
tioii  of  Snuth  Aiintralia.* 

The  torra  inoo!>niio  of  Tropical  Aualralia — iho 
two  ovfrliim! 
Aii»lr;ili;i  an 

inlrrior — lln*     [Mi-<-"nniiiv    ui    .nmimr    >\  i-^irrii     liii], 

ciillivati'd  not  by  importiiil  Ncprops  but  by  imiui- 
Ijraiiiiii  iil't'ri'''  I  .i"..-.r«.  Hlinnst  livinu  at  its  door — 
th«  hope  of.-  Mih  AiiitTira  in  the  supply 

of  cotliMi,  an  ii'ws  and   romarks  «f  Mr. 

Karl  on  roloiiir.aiion,  are  all  larjo  subjects,  which 
at  another  time  niifiht  reeoivn  some  attention,  but 
we  can  now  only  find  room  fur  a  few  extracts. 

AN    IINPLKASANT    NATIVE. 

"  A  circumstance  occurred  while  this  well  was 
in  progress  that  made  a  great  sensation  at  the 
limn.  One  of  the  men  employed,  while  sleeping 
in  a  hainmoclf  suspended  between  two  trees,  was 
dislurlx'd  iluriiig  the  nii;ht  by  .sonu'thing  dragging 
away  the  blanket  that  covered  him  ;  and  on  look- 
ing over  the  side  of  the  hammock,  he  discovered, 
to  his  intense  horror,  that  the  intruder  was  a  large 
alligator.  His  shouts  alarmed  the  animal  ;  which 
retreated  in  great  h.a8te  to  the  sea.  The  man's 
■tory  was  not  at  first  credite<l  by  those  who  came 
to  his  a.'sistance  ;  but  in  the  morning,  sure  enough, 
the  blanket  was  found  on  the  beach  half  im- 
mersed in  water,  and  the  animal  itself  was  shot  a 
few  nights  afterwards,  the  ball  striking  the  fore- 
head above  iho  eye,  and  splintering  off  a  portion 
of  the  skull,  thus  exposing  the  hrnin.  He  did  not 
die,  however,  until  after  a  violent  struggle  of 
many  minutes,  during  which  he  lashed  the  sea 
around  him  into  a  foam." 

A  COLONIAL   GARDEN. 

"As  the  settlements  that  have  been  formed  from 
time  to  time  upon  the  northern  coasts  have  never 
yet  been  thrown  open  to  individual  enterprise,  the 
only  criterion  from  which  wo  can  judge  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil  is  that  afforded  by  the  por- 
tions of  ground  that  have  been  brought  into  culti- 
v.ition  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  supply  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  garrisons.  Those 
have  been  goner.illy  termed  gardens ;  but  they 
must  not  be  assooi-ited  with  gravel-walks,  neat 
hedgerows,  and  l>eds  carefully  manured  ;  since 
they  consist  of  mere  patches  of  waste  land,  with 
the  smaller  trees  grubbed  up  by  the  roots,  and  the 
Mumps  of  the  larger  ones  left  standing  ;  unsightly 
objecls,  certainly,  but  land  being  abundant,  the 
space  they  occupy  becomes  of  little  importance.  A 
ring-lence,  to  keep  out  the  cattle  and  pigs,  com- 
pletes the  prelimin.iry  arrangements ;  and  the 
ground  is  then  dug  up,  cleared  of  weeds,  and 
planted." 

COFFEE  AND  COTTON. 

"  CofTcc,  some  plants  of  which  were  brought 
from  Billi,  in  Timor,  was  a  decided  failure  ;  nor 
do  I  think  it  is  likely  to  succeed.  This  plant  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  volcanic  soils,  and  it  is  only 
OQ  these  soils  that  it  flourishes.     Spices  will  prob- 

*  Spectator,  1834,  pp.  S6t,  661. 


I  ably  succeed   in  the  patches  of  junglr,  if  planted 
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"  The  cotton-plant  appear*  to  hn  better  adapted 

to  the  soil  and  climate  of  |I  ., 

and  indeed  of  the  norlheni 

...  j|. 

plants 
iiiiii-   .11  III. mil. k>    -.I'.iL  .11  *   ■no 

rains  ;  and  a  [M^riod  of  dry  g 

which  the  crop  may  Im!  gat; i- 

bility  to  damage  or  moisture.  And  it  is  of  all 
tropical  produet.'i  the  best  suited  Tt  a  new  settle- 
ment, since  the  land  recjuires  r.  v  little 
preparation,  while  no  expensive  v  is  ne- 
cessary to  render  the  cotton  fit  for  lliu  inurket :  the 
planter,  again,  obtains  a  return  even  during  the 
first  vear ;  and  although  this  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  reimburse  him  for  all  the  expenditure  incurred, 
it  still  affords  him  a  very  ii  '  ''  '  .f 
encouragement.     There  at 

for  wishing  that  cotton  shorn. i  ...iimih  un  ,  !.• 
product  of  the  Tropical  parts  of  Australia,  w  I,  •  U 
must  be  evident  to  all  those  who  arc  aware  ol  tlic 
source  from  which  our  chief  supply  of  this  impor- 
tant article  is  at  present  derived,  and  how  liable  we 
arc  to  have  this  supply  cut  off  at  a  momenl't 
notice." 


THE   QUAKER    OF    THE   OLDEN   TIME. 

The  Quaker  of  the  olden  time  ! 

How  calm,  and  firm,  and  true, 
Unspotted  by  its  wrong  and  crime, 

Ho  walked  the  dark  earth  through ! 

The  lust  of  power,  the  love  of  gain  ! 

The  thousand  lures  of  sin 
Around  him,  had  no  power  to  stain 

The  purity  within. 

With  that  deep  insight,  which  detects 
All  great  things  in  the  small. 

And  knows  how  each  man's  life  affects 
The  spiritual  life  of  all. 

He  would  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight, 

By  faith  and  not  by  law  ; 
The  presence  of  the  wrong  or  right, 

He  rather  felt  than  saw. 

He  felt  that  wrong  with  wrong  partakes, 

That  nothing  stands  alone. 
That  whoso  gives  the  motive,  makes 

His  brother's  sin  his  own. 

And,  pausing  not  for  doubtful  choice 

Of  evils  great  or  small. 
He  listened  to  the  inward  voice 

Which  called  away  from  all. 

Oh  !  spirit  of  that  early  day, 

So  pure,  and  strong,  and  true. 

Be  with  us  in  the  narrow  way 
Our  faithful  fathers  knew. 

Give  strength  the  evil  to  forsake, 
The  cross  of  Truth  to  bear. 

And  love  and  reverent  to  make 
Our  daily  lives  a  prayer. 

N.  Y.  TrilmM, 
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PiMB  ChMihiiia'  Ulntmrh  Jixinul. 
RESISTANCE  TO  GREAT  TBUTHS. 
rRAKKLIN  AND  KLKCTIIICITV. 

The  human  mind,  as  has  been  oAen  obaerved, 
n  as  dilficull  to  mure  na  matter ;  and  with  equal 
diffii'iiltr  ran  it  he  rhecked  when  onrc  in  motion  in 
am  'lion.     A  more  correct  mode  of 

8t:i  lion  would  |>erliaps   consist  in 

s:n  '  ilif  mind,  taken  in  ilsordin-- 

8(  Ills  this  inciiia,  but   snmel: 

wli.. ■  .assumes  the  semblance  of  nr 

it  it  not,  in  short,  pri'judiee  cherished  in  defi  i 
of  examination  and  conviction?  or  may  it  not  I" 
some  cases  only  an  exhibition  of  opinion,  at  van- 
ance  with  the  convictions  of  the  intellect?  Arising 
from  whatever  source,  this  inertia,  or  hostility  to 
chanffe,  is  in  no  case  so  slrikin};ly  manifest  as  in 
the  birth  and  development  of  important  truths,  or 
scientific  discovi^ries,  alTecting  in  many  instances 
the  well  '  >c-iety  :  in  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 

edge, w  i:;s  would  have  elevated  and  en- 

ergized till'  wMM  1  ;ii  large. 

At  first  si^hl,  it  appears  unaccountable  that 
truth  should  make  its  way  with  less  facility  than 
error  ;  that  the  minds  of  men  should  open  so  tardily 
and  reluctantly  to  the  light.  The  explanation  may 
however  be,  that  slowness  of  progress  is  essential 
to  the  pennanence  of  truth  ;  or  that  the  inertia 
(•ally  consi-iiLs  in  lack  of  knowledge.  Ignorance 
Wid  prejudice  are  always  great  enemies  of  truth. 
Copernicus  kepi  his  celebrated  work — in  which  he 
established  ihe  Pythagorean  hypothesis,  that  makes 
the  sun  the  centre  of  our  system — locked  up  for 
thirty  years  before  he  ventured  to  publish  it.  One 
hilndrcd  years  later,  Galileo,  who  had  taught  the 
same  doctrine,  was  made  to  abjure  his  opinions 
publicly,  and  on  his  knees ;  and  to  declare  that  he 
would  abstain  from  their  promulgation  in  future. 
Two  generations  passed  from  the  earih  after  New- 
ton first  made  known  his  sublime  theory  and  dis- 
coveries, ere  they  were  generally  appreciated  and 
adopted.  But  this  is  not  all  :  neglect  and  disfavor 
were  not  the  only  impediments  :  envy  and  jealousy, 
selfishness  and  hatred,  have  from  lime  to  time  ar- 
rayed themselves  in  formidable  opposition.  Men 
have  blindly  combined  to  stay  the  course  of  truth, 
little  thinking  that  they  might  as  well  attempt  to 
arrest  the  motion  of  our  planet  as  it  tarns  to  meet 
the  beams  of  day.  - 

The  history  of  an  individual  case  would  perhaps 
better  illustrate  ihcsc  views  than  a  regular  process 
of  r..-"....."~  Ju  selectmg  Franklin,  we  take  a 
nnr  In  all  readers  ;  his  fame  has  travel- 

led...:. .   n:it:iin      Oih' tn.s.sage  in  his  life  fur- 

nishes  a  text  !  to  our  present  pur- 

pose.    We  n  ■  occasion  of  making 

his  celebrated  kite  experiment,  so  conscious  was 
he  of  the  ndirnlc  thtit  awaits  untried  or  unsuccess- 
ful ■  "phy,  that  he  went  out  to 
th>  'V  his  son,  to  whom  alonr 
he  had  '.c:d  his  intentions.  This  is  a 
Btrikinp  ii :  here  was  a  man  holding  in 
hi"  '  '  '  'o  become 
it»  '•  world's 
oci- 

\' 


»':  •   , ■■ 

•e.i:  -vcd  that  the  subjiTt  was 

but  the   lliiM-  i.r  Il.mlii    Imc. 

who  ad<t  iy  to  our  V 

merous  •  >  »  on  attran 

whieh  he  luatle  u*fl  of  a  globe  of  glass,  sot  u  mo- 


Itlr.ii  l,v  111  .,1. in. TV,  instead  of  nihhinp  nli<%  (iil.««| 
practice.      Nolliing  u  u 

il  :ilufierthe  lapse  of  i\\  s, 

when  we  meet  with  the  names  of  (iicv,  »nd  Da 
Faye  of  I'aris,  iulendant  of  the  royal  (.'ardens,  who 
WHS  the  first  to  note  the  passage  of  the  electric 
spark  from  the  human  hody  :  he  also  di9<-ovi'red  the 
twodilferenl  properties  of  electricity,  uhirh  he  dis- 
tinguished as  the  vitreous  and  the  rtsiiwtis.  and 
'    red  additional  facts  ri  -  ul 

-ion.     A  hody  viireoi  ,| 

~  in  a  similar  slate;  liu>  .11...11M11  ihhm'  m  a 
lis  stale;  and  the  reverse.  This  wbs  the 
_  :..i  of  that  theory  whieh  Franklin  subsequently 
extended  and  established  on  a  true  basis.  Next 
came  Wheeler  and  Desaguiliers,  and  the  German 
electricians,  one  of  w  liom  iiilrmliired  the  use  of  the 
revolving  cylinder.  In  I'4U,  Miischenbroeck,  a 
professor  at  Leyden,  discovered  the  surprising 
properties  of  the  so-named  "  I>eydeii  phial  ;"  and 
siMin  after,  several  French  and  English  experimen- 
talists discovered  that  the  electric  shock  could  be 
conveyed  to  great  dislanees  by  means  of  wires  and 
strings.  At  the  same  lime,  Mr.  Watson  made  the 
important  observation,  that  the  glass  tubes  and 
globes  used  in  ihe  ex|>eriiiienls  "  did  not  contain 
the  electric  power  in  iheinselvcs,  hut  only  served 
as  first  movers  and  determiners  of  that  power." 

Du  Faye  suppos<-d  that  the  operalions  of  the  two 
electricities  be  had  discovered  were  always  distinct, 
never  combined  ;  but  Franklin  showed  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  consisted  simply  in  the 
excess  or  defect  «f  one  and  the  same  fluid  ;  which 
his  experiments  sul>spquentlv  eonfirined.  He  had 
heard  of  what  he  calls  '  Mr.  Mu^clienhroeck's  won- 
derful bottle  ;'  and  in  1717  proceeded  with  his  ac- 
customed industry  to  inveslipale  the  phenomena  on 
which  its  efficacy  depends.  He  found  lliat  the  vit- 
rruus  and  risinous  electricity  of  Uu  Faye  were 
nothing  more  than  positive  and  nr^atiii  states  of 
Ihe  same  fluid  ;  "  and  showed  that  the  inside  of  the 
bottle  is  electrified  |iositivcly,  the  nniside  negative- 
ly ;  and  that  the  shock  is  produced  by  the  restora- 
tion of  the  equilibrium,  when  the  outside  and  in- 
side arc  brought  into  communication  suddenly." 
When  a  globe  of  glass  was  used,  the  charge  in  the 
prime  conductor  was  increased,  or  posttirc  :  but  if 
a  globe  of  sulphur  was  employed,  then  the  charge 
was  decreased,  or  nrgative. 

Together  with  Watson,  Franklin,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  had  discovered  that  ihe  electrical  fire  is 
not  created  by  friction,  but  cidlected — being  really 
an  clement  diffused  among,  and  altracled  by,  other 
matter,  particularly  by  water  and  metals.  •  •  •  To 
electrise  j>lu3  or  miniu,  no  more  needs  to  hcknown 
than  this,  that  the  parts  of  the  tube  nr  sgihere  that 
are  rubbed,  do,  in  the  instant  of  the  friction,  attract 
the  electrical  fire,  and  therefore  take  it  from  the 
thing  rubbing  :  the  same  parts  immediately,  as  the 
friction  upon  them  cea.ses,  are  disposed  to  give  the 
fire  they  have  received  to  any  iKidy  that  has  less  ;" 
and  in  charging  the  Ix-ydcn  phial  or  jar,  "  what- 
ever quantity  of  fire  is  thrown  down  upon  one  side 
of  the  glass,  the  same  is  thrown  out  of  the  other. 
There  is  really  no  more  elecltic  fire  in  the  phial 

'■"   -  ■■   ■      ■' 'ed    than  before  ;    all  that  can  bo 

'  being  to  take  from  one  side,  and 
.  ;.-  ;;.i  ..:lier." 

Hut  his  most  famous  discovery  was  the  identity 

iif  <leetrieity   with    thunder   and    lightning.     IIis 

Ills  had   long   been   directed  to  the  sir 

'-  was  waiting  the  completion  of  a  tall 

pie,  then  being  built  at  Philadelphia,  in  order  to 
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attempt  hia  osperiments,  when,  growinK  impatient 
of  the  delay,  lio  di'tcrminod  on  trying  Ui  bring 
down  lli«  eirctrir  lire  liy  r<!adirr  mituns.      For  tlii» 

pUrji"'-.-    Ill'    l.i.il    li>.i  li.hf    IT,,, J   all,  Lm  .,r    ii,il  ir,    to 

III.-  .r- 

ni'r>  I  no- 

rial  t<i  remsi  ilio  cticrts  of  a  lhundiir-»how«r.  To 
the  iip)M!r  end  of  one  of  tlio  alicka  a  |>ointml  iron 
wire,  about  a  fool  in  length,  was  attached  ;  and 
with  tail,  loop,  and  Hlrin!;,  (ho  kite  was  complettHl. 
In  tlie  summer  of   T  .led  above,  ho  went 

out  to   the    fields,  I    by  his   son,  and 

raised  the  kite.  To  me  mi  <>i  the  hemiion  Hiring 
was   tied  a  key,   to    which    was   fastened  a  silken 

string,  kepi  dry    by  hoiir-    •■' '    under  a  shod. 

Ono  very  promising  elon,;  r  without  ef- 

fect    :iiiil    i-i  the   fate  ol  .  dep«Mi(led  on 

thi  ii,  he  wax  10  despair  of 

suci  1  lie  olwervr,!  ,■  fibres  of  the 

hempen  string  to  si^parate,  and,  as  it  were,  repel 
each  other,  lie  put  his  knuckle  to  the  key,  and 
received  a  spark ;  and  when  the  twiiio  became 
thoroughly  wet,  charged  a  jar  with  electricity 
drawn  fnim  the  clouds.  His  sen.iations  on  draw- 
ing the  spark — on  verifying  his  hypothesis  by  act- 
ual experiment — will  bo  shared  by  every  ciriiest 
inquirer  fur  the  truth,  who,  divesting  himself  of 
narrow  and  .selfish  views,  regards  only  the  best  and 
universal  interests  of  society.  The  essentially 
practical  genius  of  Franklin  soon  led  him  to  apply 
his  discovery  lo  the  benefit  of  mankind,  by  the  use 
of  pointed  inm  conductors  alTixed  to  buildings, 
which  have  Ix'en  more  generally  adopted  in  Amer- 
ica than  in  IOurop<!.  Jle  afterwards  erected  a 
pointed  iron  conductor  on  his  own  house,  to  which 
a  bell  U'iiig  allaelied,  warned  him  by  its  ringing 
whenever  the  rod  was  charged  with  electricity  ; 
with  thi.s  ho  made  many  exiwrimenls  to  ascertain 
the  electrical  state  of  the  clouds. 

We  shall  now  sec  how  Franklin's  discoveries 
were  received — not  by  the  ignorant  or  by  the  world 
generally,  but  liy  the  learned,  the  great  men  of 
science.  Franklin  announced  his  theories  with  the 
modesty  of  genius.  Having  been  led  to  examine 
into  the  phenomena  of  electricity,  by  the  present 
of  a  glass  tube  from  Mr.  Peter  Collinson  of  Lon- 
don, in  return  he  stmt  him  infonnation  of  his  suc- 
cess, and  wrote  him  several  letters  containing  ac- 
counts of  his  experiments.  "Collinson  got  them 
read  (says  F'ranklin)  in  the  Royal  Society,  where 
they  were  not  at  first  thought  worth  so  much  no- 
tice as  to  bo  printed  in  their  trans.aclions.  One 
paper,  which  I  wrote  for  Mr.  Kinnersley,  on  the 
sameness  of  lightning  with  eleetricily,  I  sent  to 
Mr.  Mitehel,  an  aciinaintancc  of  mine,  and  one  of 
the  members  also  of  that  society,  who  wrote  me 
worvl  that  it  had  been  read,  but  was  laughed  at  by 
the  connoisseurs."  The  pa|)ers  were  eventually 
given  to  Cave,  for  publication  in  the  Gaitlnnan's 
Magazinr,  who  preferred  to  publish  them  separate- 
ly ;  in  which  he  "judged  rightly  for  his  profes- 
sion ;  for,  by  the  additions  that  arrived  afterwards, 
they  swelled  to  a  quarto  volume,  which  has  had 
five  editions,  and  cost  him  nothing  for  copy- 
money  . ' ' 

Priestley,  in  his  History  of  Electricity,  published 
in  1707,  says  of  this  publication — which  bore  the 
unassuming  title  of  New  Experiments  and  Observa- 
tions on  piectricity,  made  at  Philadelphia,  in 
Americi — "  Nothing  was  ever  written  upon  the 
subject  of  electricity  which  wns  more  trenerally 
read  and  admired  in  all  parts  oi  in  these 

letters.     There  is  hardly  any  !  language 


into  which  they  have  not  been  translated  ;  and,  aa 

if  these  were  •    •  -■■•'■ '^  ■■  •'—m  pro|>erljf 

known,  a  tr  liecn  made 

into   I.nii"  '  r  we   :irB 

more    1 
with  « I 

with  which  the  aulhor  pni] 
of  hia  own,  or  the  noble  fni 
relates  his  in  'n  they  wfetu  currtclcd  by 

subsequent  ' 
Priestley  ' 
utation  of  :i 

with  fairness  <,i  rr;inM;ii  h  , 
only  person,  .is  far  aa  can  ! 

examiii"''  '' '  "  "' '  ' ■'■■  ■  i 

of  sen 

an  Am  .-     .      ,  ,ii 

from  the  world  of  letters,  should  have  discovered 
that  by  which  they  had  lieen  go  long  pu77.1('ii.  In 
England  there  was  another  cause  for 
lion,  if  not  contempt.  Franklin  was  k; 
a  printer — a  mechanic,  who  had  actually  uruught 
at  the  press.  In  some  works  of  the  day  he  is 
spoken  of  as  "  that  fellow  Franklin,  :■. 
pnia  printer."  That  a  printer  should 
teach  the  learned  and  the  ari-stocratic  (lu>  iumii  uf 
London,  was  too  bad  ;  and  his  letters,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  treated  with  the  indillerence  they  were 
suppos<?d  to  merit.  Yet  there  were  his  theories, 
and  what  should  be  done  to  put  them  down '  The 
.\lil)^  Nollet  of  Paris  was  among  the  first  to  take 
up  the  cudgels  against  the  Franklinian  hypothesis, 
llis  own  theory  was  of  "  afllueiicc  and  effluence  ;" 
somewhat  similar  to  that  entertained  by  Uoyle,  of 
which,  he  says,  he  "  was  obliged  to  undertake  the 
defence,  seeing  that  he  could  do  so  with  good  rea- 
sons, and  in  spite  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Phila- 
delphian  school ;  that  he  was  in  some  mcai>ure  at- 
tached to  his  own  principles  ;  and  before  trying  the 
other,  he  was  resolved  to  try  if  he  could  not  make 
Franklin's  experiments  square  with  his  own  theo- 
ry." The  abW  displayed  in  this  not  only  a  piti.v 
ble  weakness,  but  went  further ;  for,  to  use  the 
words  of  one  of  Franklin's  friends,  in  repealing  the 
experiments,  he  "  alters  them  without  giving  any 
reason   for  it,  and   makes  them  in  a  manner   that 

firoves  nothing  :  and  further,  he  taxes  Mr  Frank- 
in  with  having  concealed  a  material  part  of  the  ex- 
periment ;  a  thing  too  mean  for  any  gentleman  to 
be  charged  with,  who  has  not  shown  as  great  a 
partiality  in  relating  experiments  as  the  abM  haa 
done." 

The  opposition  of  the  Frenchman  only  served 
to  expose  his  own  prejudice  and  dishoneisly.  The 
attention  of  the  unprejudiced  in  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope was  drawn  to  the  new  theory,  and  many  of 
them — among  whom  Hcccaria  of  Turin  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself— stepped  forward  to  ita 
defence. 

An  opponent  was  found  in  our  own  conntry  in  a 
Mr.  Peart  of  Gainsborough,  whw.!  ^s  will 

serve  as  a  general  specimen  of  thi  nffer- 

ed  by  the  envious  of  that  day  to  u»  1  i.uikjiniaii 
doctrine.  In  1791  he  wrote  a  work  in  which  he 
explained  his  own  the'—  "■  ■!  .)...■..,  ,,.-.„i  ii,-.i  .,f 
Franklin.     He  conteinl 

which  he  named  ilhrr  n;     ,       -  .  ii 

found  at  one  end  of  a  magneuc  net-dle,  the  oiher  at 
the  opposite  end.  "These  principles,"  he  says, 
"  and  this  theory,  alone  can  rationally  explain  the 
phenomena  of  electricity,  which  never  will  be  un- 
derstood unless  they  be  admitted.  *  •  To  at- 
tempt to  account  fur  them  by  the  doctrine  of  poai- 
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■  '<  cl(^tripity,  would  he  ss  ridiculous 

•     •     Musi  wc  adiiiii  of  n  thoory 

thn  lie  to  all  <>  in 

uncut,  when  \>\.'  ill 

■    lui.iii.  \\  ii!  •        ■   -'       ■  , ,!    [li,- 

•     •    T:  . .  ;.n,l 

<  tricitv  ia  :i  •  I 

,  iiid  ^ly  fV'  1 

:...  '■'  w.imIi  i'  _      •      •     L-   '.         ..^\i 

of  n  unnatural." 

In  iKin,  ho  replies  in  no  very 

meuured  lenua  lu  a  );<Miileman  wlin  had  ventured 
to  undertake  Franklin's  defence  : — "  And  pray  who 
are   you,  sir,  who  thus  arrof^ie   to  yourself  the 
priTileRC  of  condemning  every  opinion  which  dif- 
fers from  your  own  V    Ai'  ifadopt- 
inir  "  a  stvlo  which  is  too  >  .1  when 
—    -^  ■        ■'■•    I   hy  si'h-niii">ri:uic-<' .   when  ar- 
:  ;  or  when  there  happens  a 
. ..................  ..:  ;,,.   I'.Ki." 

Here  wc  raisjht  descant  upon  the  absurdity  of 
pinninjT  one's  faith  to  any  particular  theory.  The 
inquirer  after  truth  needs  no  theory  :  his  mind 
should  be  ever  opened  to  its  influences,  come  in 
what  shape  soever  they  may.  Had  but  a  tithe  of 
that  energy  which  has  been  wasted  in  factious  op- 
!i';en  devoted  to  patient  and  unprejudiced 
'i>in,  the  position  of  society  would  be  far 
a>)uvc  wtiat  it  is  at  present.  The  folly  is  rendered 
more  evident  by  the  result.  Franklin's  views  were 
admitted  in  proportion  as  they  became  known. 
There  was  found  to  be  truth,  after  all,  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  Philadelphia  printer.  The  Royal  So- 
ciety even  owned  itself  to  have  been  wrong  ;  it 
atoned  fur  the  "  laugh  of  the  connoisseurs"  by 
electing  Franklin  a  member  of  the  body,  and  con- 
ferring upon  him  a  gold  medal.  His  principles, 
now  universally  recognised,  bid  fair  to  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  equally  expressive  of  the 
principles  of  electricity,  as  the  Newtonian  philoso- 

fhy  is  of  the  true  system  of  nature  in  general.' 
lis  example  is  a  striking  instance  of  what  may  be 
done  by  honest,  patient,  and  trutli-secking  perse- 
verance. 


From  the  EianiliMr. 
Laman  Blaiu-Aard's  Skftchrs  frnm  Life.*     With 
Biography  by  Sir  K.  Ii.  Lytton  and  Portrait 
by  Maclise.     Colburn. 

We  said,  when  we  noticed  this  most  delightful 
collection  of  essays,  that  we  would  find  room  for 
an  extract  of  great  beauty  and  pathos,  entitled  the 
"  Ilecord  of  a  Police  Olficc."  We  now  redeem 
our  promise.  We  omit  some  passages,  but  have 
preserred  a  sufficient  connexion  to  tell  the  alTecting 
■tory.  Many  who  have  thought  our  lamented 
friend  a  mere  humorous  talker,  a  man  of  buoyant 
quips  and  fancies,  will  be  surprised  to  sec  the  sus- 
tained and  quiet  depth  of  feeling  manifested  here. 

"'You   mustn't   b«  defacing  the   walls   here- 
abouts :  you  're  old  enough  to  know  better :  move 
on,'  was  the  warning  addressed  by  a  police  con 
MaMo  to  an  old  man  on  whom  toil  as  well  as  time 
bad  preated   heavily,   but  who    yet   ■ccmed    less 

bowed   down  by   these  than  li-  •■ ' 

bitter  trouble.     He  appeared  t< 
with  a  piece  of  chalk  «..rti<.  nn  .  . 

the  wall.     On  he  m  ^^trancc, 

onteas  a  deep  sigh  i>  i. 

"  It  was  a  bleak,  r:i^  ■  ■■  ■..:.,■  in  .1  ,!iir,'i.  Heavy 
nio  aueceeding  to  th<'  <l'j^i  ni   :i  i.iriinght's  dry 

•  SipAiMMd  by  Wiley  k.  Putnam,  New  York. 


weather,  had  made  the  streets  wet  and  slippery  as 
after  tlie  breaking  up  uf  a  frost.  Thick  lowering 
clouds,  through  which  not  a  star  struggled,  threat- 
ened yet  more  rain.  Wandering  on  apparently 
wiihiMil  any  settled  course,  the  old  man  hlopped  in 
ill.  I  111  r  street,  (it  was  sumewhcre  in  the  extreme 
u'.u  of  the  metropolis,)  with  the  same  intention 
i»  before.  His  chalk  was  already  applied  to  a 
itwarf  garden-wall,  over  which,  among  some  leaf- 
less trees,  hung  a  lamp  ;  when  he  was  again  inter- 
rupted by  a  constable  on  duty,  who  charged  him 
with  a  design  of  leaping  the  wall;  a  harder  task 
to  him  of  the  btmt  frame  and  shrivelled  limbs  than 
scaling  the  walls  of  Newgate  would  have  been  to 
the  sturdy  questioner.  Hut  it  was  the  constable's 
business  to  be  suspicious,  and  the  wanderer  seemed 
to  feel  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  his  task,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  to  excite  suspicion.  Again  he 
moved  on  as  directed,  with  the  admoiiiiiun  nut  to 
be  a^in  found  lurking  in  that  ncighborh(H)d. 

"The  wind,  as  he  traversed  the  streets,  seemed 
to  oppose  his  progress  at  every  turn  ;  and  the  rain, 
which  now  began  to  fall,  was  sure  to  beat  in  his 
face,  whether  he  moved  north  or  south,  cast  or 
west.  The  poor  old  wanderer  soon  came  to  a 
standstill  once  more.  The  spot  was  lonelier  and 
darker,  and  while  the  shower  beat  fiercely  against 
him  he  had  recourse  to  his  chalk,  and  contrived  to 
scrawl  upon  some  rough  boards  that  enclosed  the 
scaiTolding  of  an  unltniahed  building,  amidst  bricks 
and  rubbish,  a  sentence  or  two,  formed  in  lines 
anything  but  parallel,  and  of  letters  of  many  shapes 
and  sizes.  He  labored  hard  to  make  every  letter 
distinct,  and  connected  them  as  well  as  he  could 
in  the  uncertain  light ;  but  the  rough  surface  would 
have  puzzled  an  abler  penman  t<i  write  legibly. 
What  he  at  last  managed  with  such  pain  and  diffi- 
culty to  chalk  on  the  boards  few  could  have  de- 
ciphered in  broad  daylight;  even  supposing  that 
the  pelting  rain  did  nut  wash  the  iiiscriptiou  away 
before  day  dawned. 

"  Having  finished  it,  he  threw  upward  to  the 
heavens,  now  entirely  obscured  by  chilling  and 
dreary  vapor,  a  look  in  which  a  feeling  of  hope 
temporarily  struggled  with  anguihh  and  despair ; 
and  the  smile  with  which  he  turned  to  proceed  on 
his  comfortless  and  weary  way,  seemed  to  tell  of 
something  lighter  at  la^  In  irt  than  a  dull  and 
stifling  sense  of  the  utt<  i  ^  of  persevering. 

"  I'or  three  or  four  I:  Milinued  to  wan- 

der on,  stopping  at  interval.^,  as  often  as  opportu- 
nity ofTercd,  to  chalk  upon  the  enclosures  of  new 
buildings,  on  dead  walls,  or  on  the  doors  of  out- 
houses or  stabling,  words  which  he  could  not 
si>cll,  and  had  barely  a  chance  of  making  legible. 
Patiently  did  he  repeat  the  essay,  and  slouly  did 
he  labor  to  give  distincliie,«s  to  what  he  wrote. 
Often  interrupted,  he  constanlly  resumed  his  en- 
deavor when  the  interruption  crasiil.  •  •  •  And 
freqneiit  and  fierce  were  the  as.<iaulis  to  which  bis 
perseverance  exposed  him,  as  he  slowly  and  silent- 
ly crawled  on  his  way,  and  then  recommenced  the 
seemingly  forlorn  and  crazy  experiment  with  his 
piece  of  chalk.  Not  with  harsh  and  threatening 
words  alone,  but  often  with  rude  and  violent 
hrusts,  was  the  aged  pedestrian  driven  along  ;  but 
.1-  riiiiewed  his  attempt  when  out  of  M(.'lit,  and 
lai.vd  his  eyes  every  two  or  three  minutes  10  tha 
starless  and  unpitying  sky,  in  muttered  and  inar- 
ticulate prayer  for  a  blessing  on  his  rndeavor. 

"  He  bad  now  threaded  his  way  ihnMinli  a  vast 
number  of  streets,  generally  avoiding  the  leading 
and  crowded  thoroughfares,  when  he  fuiind  himself 
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in  ono  of  ihe  obspiirrr  parts  of  "  ■•.    Sick 

at  the  very  liuart,  wi-ary  to  ^i  il  under 

leu  stimulating  cirrurimtanccs  uuulJ  luvo  been 
utter  cxhiiuiition,  tli«  8lii>|>«  nearly  nil  cloujd,  and 
the  inty  of  p;i  ilio  rain, 

if-  1  fitfully  «  "f  wind, 

ffavc  Mii^n  <ti  im  continuaiir' — ui*-  luu  umh  did  now 
FmI  dc>8(date  alnioiit  Iwyond  endurance  ;  when,  an 
he  pauBcd  u  house  that  stood  Dunicwhat  backward 
in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  Blreet,  a  sound  of  merry- 
inakinir,  of  JDCiind,  laughinv,  screaming;,  human 
voices  hroke  upon  his  ear.  Tlio  wanderer  suddenly 
stopped.  What  a  contrast  between  their  noisy 
shnulinj;  revel.s,  and  the  blank  and  dreary  silence 
of  that  old  man's  aching  heart !  Unt  his  heart 
now  bi'ai,  irenlly  at  first,  and  then  more  stroogly 
and  more  quickly — beat  with  a  pulse  that  owned  a 
keen  and  pcnetratii  '  o-  for  its  mover,  as 
liis  ear  caujihi,  in  ll  "f  unrestrained  and 

riotous,rejoicing',  ill'    ...n  .  ^  .iT  cAiWrm.  •     •     • 

"  It  was  a  holiday-niakinp ,  a  birthday  celebra- 
tion, and  they  were  silting  up  late,  witti  sparkling 
oyes  that  seemed  as  if  they  were  never  to  know 
sleep  again,  to  a  genuine  snap-<lragon,  anticipating 
Christmas.  The  old  man  felt  the  rain  less  than 
ever,  though  it  poured  fast  upon  him  from  the 
ledge  over  the  shutters,  while  he  listened  intently 
to  discriminate  the  various  voices  of  the  sbouters, 
and  catch  them  separately  as  they  broke  forth  and 
blended  into  one  wild  tumult  of  delight.  Each  in 
succession  ho  seemed  to  note  and  dwell  upon  ;  from 
the  low,  inward,  bubbling,  hearl-sliaking  laugh, 
intensely  joyous,  and  slru).'i,'ling  to  escape  into  the 
relief  of  loudness,  to  the  high-pitched,  long- 
brealbcd,  uncontrollable  scream  of  rapture  that 
terminates,  only  just  in  time,  in  tears  and  pant- 
ings.  The  same  happv  voice,  and  the  same  wild 
laugh  he  recognizi'd  again  and  again  :  yet  the  plea- 
sure within  him  died  away,  and  his  heart  shrunk 
up,  and  hist  its  glow,  and  felt  still,  and  cold,  and 
desolate  as  before.  He  had  heard  them  all,  alt 
the  little  voices  one  after  another ;  he  was  certain 
that  his  ear  had  not  missed  a  single  sound  :  but 
it  had  recoffnized  no  tone  that  was  familiar  to  it, 
no  music  like  that  it  craved  ;  no,  nothing  like  it ; 
for  among  the  sounds  of  earth  there  was  no  resem- 
blance to  the  sweet,  low  music  of  that  one  voice 
for  which  his  soul,  rather  than  his  sense,  was 
evermore  listening  night  and  day,  in  the  wild 
visions  of  sleep,  as  in  the  desert  haunts,  the  (to 
him)  unpeopled  streets  of  the  thronged  and  tumult- 
uous city.     " 

"  Hut  might  there  not  be  among  the  crowd  of 
happy  faces  round  the  table,  one  silmt  child,  one 
saa  quiet  gazt^r,  one  pale  and  gentle  beholder  of 
happiness  in  which  slic  couM  n't  entirely  partici- 
pate, alihonch  she  could  not  quite  shut  the  sense 
of  it  from  her  heart,  one  whose  breathings  were 
of  stifled  regret  more  than  of  active  joy,  of  fear, 
surprise,  and  thoughts  of  tears  shed  recently,  and 
10  be  shed  again  too  soon,  rather  than  of  pleasure 
in  the  rmle  and  novel  liveliness  of  the  scene.  It 
was  foolish,  very  foolish,  he  knew  ;  it  was  vain 
and  useless;  yet  something,  il  seemed  to  be  a 
whisper  in  his  heart,  Icdd  him  it  might  bo.  Should 
he  knock  ;  ami  pray,  not  in  tbo  name  (jf  humanity, 
but  of  Heaven  that  put  divinity  in  it,  for  the  char- 
ity of  a  kind  answer  to  one  fond  and  silly  question  1 
Should  he  risk  the  sharp  repulse,  and  trust  for  his 
excuse  to  those  beautiful  sympathies,  to  those 
exquisite  emotions  of  nature,  which,  linking  the 
old  to  the  young,  parents  and  children,  in  that 
common  dwelling,  were  converting  it  into  a  temple 
of  concord,  charity,  and  lovet 


"  Such  «  ■  ihejf  wore, 

as  they  a«'  garb.     Ho 

sat  down  on  lliu  dunrslcp  lu  »ait.  Atur  a  lime,  a 
coach  came  for  some  of  the  children  :  he  saw  them, 
one  by  one,  but  ili  n   ,.      ,        _ 

went,  and  then  i 
as  though  he  hall  iioj,  ,i  i" 
.\l  last  all   were   goni'.      'I'l 
that  fold  of  luxury,  (comip  ir. 
amongst  that  gay   aii<! 
lamb  might  havestrav 
Indeed  idle.     The  door  cio 
shivering  old  man  upon  thai 

despairing  task,  from  which  lie  had  litcii  thus 
attracted  by  sudden  |icals  of  childish  laughter, 
and  the  associations  to  which  ihcy  bad  given 
rise. 

"  Now  once  more  he  journeyed  onward.  •  •  • 
He  bent  his  steps  (the  clock  warning  him  that  it 
was  near  daybreak)  to  hu  wr,;lched  home,  in  "ne 
of  the  poorest  districts  of  Westminster.  Ad\  ; 
but  a  little  way,  he  stopped  to  make  one  final  \:.a\ 
with  the  friendly  chalk,  the  last  piece  uf  which 
was  now  reduced  to  a  tize  so  small,  that  it  was 
wiih  difficulty  ho  could  hold  it.  It  crumbled  aw  ay 
before  he  could  finish  the  few  words.  •  •  •  When 
once  more  the  lung-darting  rays  of  a  lantern  were 
turned  upim  him,  a  strong  hand  dragged  him  over 
the  mass  of  rubbish,  and  hurried  him,  spent  and 
exhausted,  to  the  nearest  station-house. 

"  The  next  morning  he  was  carried  rather  than 
led  before  a  magistrate.  The  charge  against  him 
w.is  established  ;  he  had  been  detected  chalking  on 
walls  and  doors  and  qualifying  himself  for  the 
house  of  correction.  Thither  he  was  about  to  he 
committed,  when  it  occurred  to  the  magisterial 
mind  that  the  culprit  might  have  been  writing 
treason  on  the  walls. 

"  '  I  don't  think  it  was  treason,'  said  one  of  the 
constables,  '  'cause  he  don't  seem  quite  right  in 
his  mind.  He  complains  of  having  lost  bis  little 
gal  ;  his  grandchild  leastways.'  •  •  •  His  story 
was  t(dd  in  a  few  simple  words. 

"The  child's  mother,  his  only  daughter,  had 
deserted  him  before  she  was  seventeen  years  old. 
A  vicious  life  ended  in  a  miserable  death  ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  that  vice  and  misery  grew  into  being  that 
delicate  flower  of  humanity,  which  he  had  hoped, 
so  long  as  he  drew  heaven's  breath,  to  guard  from 
the  rude  storms  of  the  world.  More,  far  more  than 
a  daughter  to  him,  was  that  hapless  and  innocent 
being.  As  the  child  of  his  child,  she  seemed  to 
bear  a  double  life,  and  to  claim  a  double  love. 
Scant  even  to  extreme  poverty  were  his  means ; 
he  was  too  feeble  to  pursue  his  occupation  as  a 
day-laborer,  yet  her  wants  he  cimtrived  to  supply. 
And  one  day  lately,  while  he  bad  bee"  •  "■'l  <"'d 
out  of  doors,   the  fair,  prattling,  swi  i 

girl,  who   was  to  him    not  more  a   il  r 

should  protect  with  his  life  than  i  i-hing 

over  and  sanctifying  it,  suddenly  li  The 

lodgers  in  the  house  had  seen  her  piiHing  in  the 
sunshine  at  the  door ;  then  a  neighbor  observed  her 
at  the  end  of  the  court  listening  to  '  some  musi- 
cians ;■  and  another  noticed  her  looking  into  a 
'  picture  shop'  two  streets  ofT:  ln'yond  this  there 
was  no  intelligence.  She  might  have  wandered 
into  the  wilderness  of  streets,  been  kidnapped,  or 
crushed  under  wagon-wheels. 

"  The  old  man  was  too  miserably  poor  to  pay 
for  the  printing  of  hand-bills  ;  and  for  three  long 
nights  had  he  paced  the  streets  of  the  city,  east 
and  west,  chalking  on  the  walls  the  statement  of 
his  loss,  the  name  of  the  little  wanderer,  and  a 
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!  ihe  eyes 


deaoriptinn  of  I—--  «.  r-.n      ii, 
■ad  the  hiir  "' 

•"  Lorn,  1  :  Kiise,  six 

ycsre  nid  :  hsd  nn  a  i;reen  s|><itii>(i  Iriirk  ;  blue  eyes, 
and  li^hl,  soft  hair,  lon^,  nnd  rtirli'd  on  the  neck  ; 
tall,  sod  speaks  quirk,  with  a  sweet  Toioe.  Wan- 
dered fruin  her  grandrather.  Green  S  rbour  ruurt,' 
&e. 

"  Such  were  the  words,  thou^rh  not  so  spelt. 
I  know  not  how  (he  incident  may  aflect  others:  it 
mav  seem  vitv  triflinft :  but  to  ine  it  appeared  not 

nndeserr '  ■"  ■  " •  ''"so  chronicles  of  real 

life  thai  ;  rofnund  and  beauti- 
ful in  n.-ii... \''  .,..1  a  heart  of  love  had 

that  old  man !  and  how  impotent  such  words — 
'  blue  eyes,'  '  soft  curled  hair,'  and  '  sweet  voice' 
— to  spoak  the  sense  of  boauly  that  made  part  of 
its  averflnwin;;  fondness.  How  impossible  by  such 
phrases  to  make  the  stranger  see  in  Ihe  lost  child, 
the  ima);e  of  loveliness  on  which  his  soul  hunp 
until  the  earthly  became  as  somethini;  heavenly  ! 
What  a  lifetime  of  anxiety  and  dread  must  have 
been  compressed  into  those  three  nights  and  days, 
•o  spent  in  thrcadiiifr  the  endless  maze  of  Ixindon  ! 

"  Kverywhere  but  to  his  home  he  had  gone ; 
there  be  scarcely  dared  to  go  ;  the  dark,  silent, 
empty  room  looked  like  a  grave  that  had  been  dug 
for  him.  And  thilher,  as  to  a  grave,  when  dis- 
missed by  the  magistrates,  he  repaired  ;  to  find, 
that  had  he  returned  sooner,  the  past  night  would 
have  been  one  of  transport.  The  dove  had  flown 
back  to  the  ark.  The  little  creature  had  been 
awake  all  night  long ;  hut  now  she  slept,  uncon- 
scious of  the  loving,  rapturous,  half-blind  eyes  that 
dropped  tears  of  joy  as  ihey  watched  beside  her." 

Mr.  Frank  Stone  has  prettily  illustrated  this 
ehsrming  piece  of  I<ondon  romance. 


From  Chamljers'  Journal. 
BBCRNT    KEVELATIONS   OF   THE    MICROSCOPE. 

The  M  Guardian,  with  characteristic 

industry.  ■•  reports  of  six  lectures  on  the 

}A'.'-  Uevvlations,  delivered  in  the 

c.i  iibcr  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  the 

U".  ...    institution.     They    present   a 

rca.  V  of  the  chief  services   which   the 

mic;  ;-.  ,  .-  ii  of  late  years  rendered  to  science. 
It  appears  that  iIud  inHlriimcnt  remained  fur  two 
ccnliiTicH  i:i  nearly  its  original  suite,  hut  that, 
wi:'  ■  twenty  years,  there  have  been  great 

adi!  to  its  powers  and  to  its  accuracy. 

Til'  iinulation  of  a 

va.-'  ig  the  minuter 

deparliiiuiil.T  ut  tliu  vi/^-cU'ilu  ami  animal  kingdoms, 
and  the  ultimate  struciiirc  of  organic  bulmlancrs, 
'    '  '   ily   that  of  shells,   which   h;i« 

>  own  department  in  the  invcs- 
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in  them,  when  minmely  observed  ;  and  second, 
that  particular  organic  substances  usually  havo 
certain  pi-culiarities  in  Ibis  intimate  structure,  by 
which  they  may  b<!  distinguished  one  from  another. 
Here,  it  must  be  observe<l,  minute  inspection  is  tho 
all-important  matter.  Masses  are  often  of  no  par- 
ticular character  to  ordinary  observation ;  they 
may  be  inorganic  or  organic  for  anything  we  can 

<'■"    •  ■  ' -r  merely  by  the  naked  eye.    But  when 

.  properly  prepared,  is  subjected  to  the 

11. ,    .  we  see  features  in  it  which  at  onro 

detennine  the  ((uesiion.  >So  also  a  ma^s  may  bo 
known  to  be  organic  (a  fossil):  hut  we  mav  not  he 
able,  from  its  extenial  asjicct,  to  say  whether  it  is 
vegetable  or  animal,  or  to  what  order  of  plants  or 
animals  it  has  belonged  :  the  mieroscopist,  how- 
ever— knowing  that  (M'trifaction,  while  changing 
the  component  material  of  the  object,  produces  no 
change  on  its  ultimate  structure,  or,  ns  we  might 
say,  its  archite<-ture — jiroceeds  with  confidence  to 
examine  the  m.is.s  in  question,  and  discerning  tho 
forms  characteristic  of  certain  elas.se.s  of  ])lants  or 
animals,  assigns  it  at  once  its  proper  place  in 
organic  nature.  .Such  decisions  are  often  of  great 
consequence  :  for  it  not  unfreqnently  happens  that 
a  scale,  or  a  tooth,  or  a  fragment  of  bcme,  is  all 
that  we  possess  of  some  fossil,  the  determination 
of  whose  character  may  be  the  only  means  of  solv- 
ing an  im|H>rtant  geological  que.stion. 

Dr.  ('ar|)enter  states  that,  siune  months  ago,  he 
was  applied  to  by  Mr.  Darwin,  the  eminent  natu- 
ralist, 10  ascertain,  with  regard  to  two  extensive 
strati  in  North  .America,  whether  they  were  iden- 
tical in  materials.  From  the  comminuted  shells 
contained  in  iKith,  Mr.  Darwin  thoui^ht  it  likely 
they  were  identical :  but  he  could  not  lie  sure. 
Dr.  Carpenter  examined  them  inieroscopieally,  and 
"  was  enabled  to  state,  with  almost  perfcrl  certainly, 
that  the  one  formation  was  produced  by  the  still 
further  siiNlivision  of  the  other;  and  that  the  two, 
so  tar  as  regarded  their  material,  were  identical." 
lie  had  also  been  referred  to  by  Dr.  Falconer,  the 
distinguished  paleronlologislof  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, to  pronounce  on  rertain  bodies  he  had  found 
in  a  rock,  when  in  search  of  organic  remains, 
whether  they  were  of  organic  or  inorganic.  By 
micros<-opic  examination.  Dr.  Carpenter  was  ena- 
bled to  determine  that  they  were  of  the  latter  char- 
acter, because  he  found  their  structuri-  to  be  crys- 
talline. Here  a  difficult  point  was  settled  at  once, 
and  satisfactorily. 

On  another  occasion,  Dr.  Falconer  was  at  a 
loss  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  certain  small  bonei 
which  he  had  found  in  the  Sivalie  hills,  near  the 
remains  of  Ihe  twenty.fecl-long  tortoise  which  ho 
was  the  means  of  diseovenng.*  He  was  inclined 
■ii  Iwlievn  that  they  were  the  toivbones  of  some 
inimal  of  Ihe  same  species;  but  their  form  was 
iTicienlly  characteristic  to  enable  him  to  de- 
•■  this  with  certainly.  He  placed  ihem  in 
111.'  Minds  of  Mr.  Queketl,  siilieurator  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  who  h.is  paid  considerable  alten- 
lion  to  Ihe  microscopic  striiciuro  of  bones.  Dr. 
Falconer  did  not  tell  him  what  Ihey  were,  or  (ri»6 
him  Ihe  least  clue  to  his  own  opinion,  hut  merely 
asked  him  to  throw  as  much  light  upon  the  nalare 
of  the  bones  as  he  could.     Mr.  Quekitt  in  do* 

*  An  account  of  this  rxtnordinafy  animal  is  trirea  to 
\  volume  of  the  Journal,  new  scriw,  p.  XM- 
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lime  (favc  notice  that  tlipy  wern  ihobonmof  a  t 
tile,  ,111(1  most  priibulily  of  the  tiirttr  nnliT ;  n 
roiii|il(!U'ly  r(iii(irmini»  llie  mi  vliich  Dr. 

Falncmer  had  forincii  I'roin  oth 

The  principal  auhslancB  of  ilie  i 
all  aniinalo  ia  oiio  callcfl  dmiin,  rl 
miiiiKo  (ulitil  I 
ticin  from  iIm- 

Bidcral)li>    vaii.>.>"i,    .,,  >,„,>,  •■;   ; 

tubtili  was  I'liiiiul   in  dill  ■\m  of  ariiin 

which  piial)lod  us  (o  di  i' Ii   cnn   i 

•ion,  by  Ihii  inspection  of  oven  sm.i 
ivory,  the  animal  lo  which  Ihc  i< 
Dr.  (^arpiMiUT  ihcn  showed  a  section  of  lliu  iiiutli 
of  thii  i;reat  ine);alherinni,  one  of  the  pij;antic  fos- 
sil shxhs,  whifh  were  to  the  sloths  at  present  ex- 
iBl'mff  in  'South  America  like  what  an  elephant  is 
to  a  sheep.  That  tooth,  like  the  front  teeth  of 
rats  and  other  rodonti.i,  was  always  growing  from 
a  pulp  at  the  ba<tn,  thus  making  up  for  the  gradual 
wearing  of  the  surface  from  the  want  of  enamel. 
The  dentin  or  ivory  in  these  teeth  was  peculiar  in 
this,  that  it  was  entirely  destitute  of  the  small 
canals.  There  was  one  great  central  cavity,  from 
which  various  canals  passed  out  over  the  internal 
portion  of  the  ivory  ;  and  there  was  no  doubt, 
irom  their  general  appearance,  that  in  these  canals 
there  had  been  blood-vessels  in  the  living  animal. 
Extern.-il  to  this  layer  was  a  layer  of  ordinary,  or 
non-vascular  ivory  ;  and  external  to  this  was  the 
cntala  jirtro.ia,  which  corresponded  very  closely 
with  the  substance  of  bone.  This  was  precisely 
the  substance  of  the  teeth  of  the  sloth  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  except  that  they  had  not  Iho  vascularity 
of  the  internal  portion  of  the  dentm  ;  and  they 
were  made  up  of  dentin  and  an  external  layer  of 
cementnm,  without  any  enamel.  Teeth  formed 
upon  this  plan  would  not  be  enabled  to  grind 
down  any  very  hard  vegetable  substance  ;  and  the 
sloth  lived  now  upon  the  soft  shoots  of  trees,  &c. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  the  megatherium,  the 
milodon,  and  other  sloth-like  animals,  burrowed 
in  the  ground,  and  perhaps  fed  upon  the  roots 
of  trees,  whirh  they  met  with  in  digging  the  soil. 
This  view  seemed  borne  out,  too,  by  the  fact, 
that  it  would  bo  impossible  for  any  tree  to  support 
the  enormous  weight  of  these  animals.  They 
could  not  clinih  a  tree,  as  did  the  sloth  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  find  subsistence  upon  its  branches. 
But  the  structure  of  their  teeth  was  investigated 
by  Professor  Owen,  and  his  discovery  went  in 
complete  opposition  lo  such  an  idea.  It  was 
lihnwn  that  these  teeth  could  not,  by  anv  possibil- 
ity, grind  down  the  hard  root.s  of  trees  ;  that  they 
were  not  formed  at  all  upon  the  same  plan  as  the 
teeth  of  beavers,  and  other  animals  which  fed 
upon  hard  vcgoLible  substances,  and  which  had 
not  only  enamel  pres'^nt,  but  enamel  arranged  in 
plates  upon  the  substance  of  the  teeth  in  such  a 
manner  as,  by  the  equal  wear  of  the  dentin,  ce- 
mentnm, and  enamel,  produced  a  constantly  rough 
surface  upon  the  crown  of  the  grinding  teeth. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  existed  in  the  fo-ssil  sloth, 
and  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  that  gigantic  creature 
could  not  have  existed  upon  the  roots  of  trees  ; 
that  it  mii.^t  have  fed.  in  fact,  upon  the  .same  kind 
of  substances  as  the  sloth  of  the  present  time. 
How  did  it  get  them?  Conid  it  elinib  trees? 
Certainly  not.  Reasoning  npon  these  facts,  then, 
and  upon  the  habits  of  the  animal,  Professor  Owen 
was  led  to  work  out  a  most  curious  train  of  inves- 
tigation, which  led  to  the  most  complete  history 
of  the  h;^t3  of  any  fossil  animal,  diflering  so 


I  nul    kupplud    by    itw- 
I  proved,    ««   far    as  rir 


1I<:     luU     lully 
■I    evidrliee  eotild 


'0  fell ;  then  it  brtiwscd  upon  the  leaves  and 
.;  8h(H)ta,  until  it  had  completely  stripped 
tliein,  when  it  went  on  toanother:  and  the  present 
sloth  completely  stripped  one  tree  I)efore  it  b'ft  it. 
Professor  Owen  had  mentioned  this  r 
to  him,  (Dr.  Carpenter,)  as  showing  i 
lion    which    accident    would    8i>ii  •■>■    lo 

elaborately  worked-out   views  oi  He 

was  explaining  to  Dr.  Ruckland  ^uI.■  pmn  .pal  ad- 
vocate for  the  theory  that  it  ale  roots)  his  views 
upon  the  subject,  who  said,  that  if  this  was  tho 
case,  the  animals  would  be  very  likely  to  bo 
killed  by  the  fall  of  the  tree.  Professor  Owen 
replied,  that  their  gigantic  strength  might  pos- 
sibly push  the  tree  down  in  a  direction  from 
them,  and  that  they  would  have  sufficient  insiiupt 
to  get  out  of  the  way.  Hut  the  very  next  s| .  <•■- 
men  that  was  brought  home  from  South  Anienri, 
(at  present  in  the  museum  of  the  royal  colb  i;.  .  f 
surgeons,  and  which  was  worthy  the  inspection  of 
every  one  the  least  interested  in  the  subject,)  the 
skeleton  of  the  great  milodon,  the  most  complete 
skeleton  of  this  group,  showed  a  very  large  frac- 
ture in  the  skull  of  the  animal  ;  not  m.ade  at  the 
time  of  fossilization,  or  since,  but  a  fracture  which 
had  been  united  and  healed  again.  The  fracture 
was  one  the  animal  must  have  received  from  such 
an  accident  as  a  tree  falling  upon  its  head ;  but 
being  provided  with  a  very  thick  skull,  of  which 
the  brains  did  not  form  a  very  great  [lortion,  it  thus 
escaped  vital  injury,  and  eventually  led  a  lung  and 
active  life  subsequent  lo  this  blow.  This  corre- 
sponded imist  remarkably  with  the  vi'  ■  "  ■" 
sor  Owen  had  already  suggc^led,  in  r 
of  the  determination  of  the  microscopic  ou-i  i .  .uiuus 
of  the  teeth. 

The  lecturer  then  adverted  lo  another  animal  of 
the  ancient  world,  one  belipnging  to  a  still  remoter 
era,  and  denominated,  from  certain  exiniordinary 
peculiarities  in  its  teeth,  the  labyrinlhidon.  "  .\II 
must  have  heard,  and  many  witneswMl  the  fnct,  that 
the  quarries  at  Stoiirton  in  Cheshin 
quarries  in  ihe  midland  counties — Wi 
and  Warwickshire — had  presented  regular  luul- 
marksof  an  animal.  Iledid  not  allu<le  to  the  re- 
cent undetermined  footsteps,  but  to  the  '  < 
some  years  ago  of  an  r.niinal  which  cm 
referred  to  the  group  of  batracbian  r 
frogs,  as  no  other  animal  was  found  wl  ' 
to  make  such  foot-prints.  But  the  en^  •  i- 
of  the  footmarks  seemed  to  militate  against  iho 
idea  that  it  was  possible  for  such  an  animal  lo 
have  made  the  impress,  for  it  would  have  required 
a  frog  three  or  four  feet  long  to  make  such  an  im- 
pression, it  beiiiir  fully  the  size  of  the  fool  of  an 
ostrich.  PMtV.osor  Owen  received  from  some  of 
Ihe  Worrestersliire  and  Warwv  '  '  irrics 
several  of  the  bones  and  teeth  of  '.  and 
also  some  smaller  teeth  from  neriinn  ,  wmoh  ho 
was  requested  to  examine.  1  pon  making  a  sec- 
tion of  Ihc  teeth,  he  found  they  were  utterly  dis- 
similar from  anything  he  had  elsewhere  seen  ;  and 
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yet.  wiii-n  iinr:\vi>llin"  iliU  runiiili  x  siructurc,  and 
B(':i  liiiK  with  il  in 

oth  ird   to  |Mjrccivo 

that  the  bunes  and  Icetii  uiusl  b«lun|{  to  rc|ililca 
inicnnt'di  \i»'  I«-twrcti  thi*  onlinnry  rpplilcs  and 
fishes:   '  '    ichthyo- 

•aurii*.  ix,  [a  sau- 

To!v    '  |iiiMiit    iiiiiiy  piku,]  and 

on  Aord-fish.     Olh«r  indica- 

tions ii'M  ij:iii  1  >  |><'rri  iw  itiat  tecth,  and  fragnienls 
of  the  jaws  in  which  the  teetli  were  imbedded, 
might  have  belnnccd  to  a  balrachian  reptile  of  the 
frog  kind."  Tfius  the  ease  was  made  out,  and  it 
was  determined  ihal  the  world,  at  the  time  of  the 
deposition  of  the  rock  of  the  Warwickshire  quar- 
ries, contained  a  frog-like  animal  of  probably  the 
size  of  a  little  bullock. 

Dr.  Carpenter  then  alluded  to  his  own  investi- 
gations in  determiniii);  the  structure  of  the  solid 
parts  of  animals  allied  to  the  star-fish  and  Bca- 
urchiii.  The  shell  of  the  echinus,  or  sea-urchin, 
was  found  to  be  composed  of  a  network  of  cal- 
careous matter,  sometimes  forming  a  series  of 
plates  p:irallel  to  each  other,  and  connected  by 
little  pillars  proceeding  from  one  surface  to 
another.  In  the  spines  with  which  the  animal  is 
covered,  this  network  had  a  most  beautiful  appear-, 
ance.  Upon  showing  the  sections  of  these  objects 
under  the  microscope  to  a  friend  engaged  in  the 
lace  manufacture — .Mr.  Heathcote,  the  member 
for  Tiverton — that  gentleman  observed  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  pattern  for  lace.  (It 
would  not  be  the  first  time  that  objects  in  natural 
history  had  suggested  patterns ;  for  within  a  few 
weeks  after  the  publication  of  a  section  of  the 
teeth  of  the  labyrinthidon,  it  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  handkerchief  printed  in  Manches- 
ter.) The  crinoids,  or  stonc-lilioji,  were  a  fossil 
tribe  of  this  order  of  animals,  and  their  remains 
form  a  large  part  of  many  ancient  strata.  Il  was 
supposed  by  mineralogists  that  the  fragments  of 
these  animals,  whc-re  calcareous  matter  had  been 
infiltrated  to  the  complete  displacement  of  the  orig- 
inal matter,  were  crystalline  in  structure  ;  but  the 
lecturer  had  shown  that  they  contained  a  charac- 
teristic and  Iwautifully-preserved  structure. 

He  had  done  the  same  with  the  shells  of  molluscs, 
(common  Bhell-fi.->h.)  both  ancient  and  inudcrn. 
The    he:'  ■"    '  imals   are   not  mere 

masses  a  piece  of  limestone 

is,  but  :ii<'  ui^iMiL.  iiMi  '1  <  >'  II  by  some  peculiarity 
of  structure,  which  the  microscope  exhibits  to  us. 
Prjini'-ilv  ill!'  -.II.  II  .if  a  m<dlu»cons  animal  is 
cu  animal  matter,  in    which 

ar'  s  matter.     In  many  ca."!es 

these  ci'lls  arc  of  a  prismatic  form,  and  the  inter- 
nal matter  takes  its  shnpr  from  the  cells.  By  see- 
ing, then,  til'  "Ut  of  shell,  or  even 
a  little  of  th  :  left  when  the  mein- 
.  branc  was  '1  :  ruin  it,  ho  could  tell  to 
what  tribe  nl  i  had  lielonged.  There  is 
a  family  of  li;\  i;\.«,  m  ■  .  '  ' 
aTid   -nil  I  \iHiiiii,' — ilii-  i 


t  . 

B'- 
Sr 
hi 

a 

tl: 

ca.. 


(hie  dl^ 
on  the  sill 

lilt  to  be  seen  by  the  i 
iring  a  slrpng  magiii; 

dots  arc   the    oriticcs  ul 
.ijh  the  shell  from  one  sur- 


\  face  to  the  other.     This  was  not  known  before  the 
I  test  of  the  microscope  was  applied.     He  showed 
I  a  rough  dingrjin  of  the  thickness  of  one  of  these 
shells,    and    the   canals   passing    nearly   straight 
through,    from    surface    to    surface:    sometimes 
they  were  found  winding  a  little,  but  in  many  fos- 
sil species  of  the  oolite  they  passed  through  direct. 
This  dislinction  served  to  divide  the  very  exten- 
sive genus,    containing  several   hundred   species, 
into  two  divisions  ;  and,  previously,  n.il       '    '    '  ;il 
'  been  very  much  at  a  loss  to  obtain  g<><  < 

isiics  for  the  division  of  the  group,     t) n 

is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  these  extraor- 
'dinary  perforations;  the  other  by  the  absence  of 
I  them,  liy  the  examination  of  the  lecent  shell 
with  the  animal  in  it,  he  had  made  out,  within  the 
last  few  months,  this  very  curious  fact,  which  was 
quite  unique  in  the  history  of  the  formation  uf 
shell,  that  in  these  lubes,  passing  to  the  external 
surface  of  the  shell,  there  were  glandular  prolon- 
gations of  the  substance  of  the  animal ;  that  every 
one  of  the  tulies  contains  a  little  gland  connected 
with  the  mantle  or  skin  lining  the  shell.  Il  wu 
evident,  therefore,  whatever  might  be  (he  office 
of  the  glands,  (which  was  not  determined,)  the 
presence  or  absence  of  these  orifices  in  the  shell 
must  he  regarded  as  of  considerable  importance. 
Suppose  he  took  a  shell  not  perforated,  and  scaling 
off  the  minutest  fragment,  (which  il  was  more  easy 
to  do  than  in  the  other  division  of  terebratulc,) 
placed  it  under  the  microscope,  the  following  cu- 
rious structure  would  be  observed  : — It  is  made  up 
of  an  excessive  quantity  of  layers,  each  layer 
folded  and  folded  upon  ilielf ;  and  ihi^  •  ' 
tic    structure   of  these   U'rebratula;    i!  .1 

them  from  every  other  shell.  The  inu  mi.u  sur- 
face of  the  shell  being  ground  away,  tide-like 
markings  were  seen,  laid  one  over  anoilicr,  which 
were,  in  fact,  the  extremities  of  these  long  folds, 
which  crop  out  obliquely  upon  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  shell  :  and  tlK!se  long  folds,  broken  up 
into  fragments,  have  at  the  teriiiinatiini  of  every 
one  of  them  this  long  tile-like,  rounded  form.  This 
structure  he  had  made  out  to  be  characteristic  of 
that  group,  and  to  bo  confined  exclusively  to  it ; 
and  therefore  we  arc  enabled  to  determine  with 
precision,  from  the  most  minute  fragment  of  the 
shell,  the  division  of  the  group  to  which  il  be- 
longed." 

In  a  future  paper  we  may  return  to  this  subject, 
and  take  advantage  of  the  Guardian's  reports  to 
give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  discoveries  by 
the  microscope  in  physiology. 


TiiK  Watkr  I'sFu  IN  THE  Dkskrt. — Roil  Rus- 
sia leather  into  a  pretty  strong  decoction  ;  let  this 
get  half  cool,  and  you  will  have  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  water  to  be  drunk  on  a  desert  journey.  It 
is  a  flavor  that  does  not  imiiiove  upon  arquaintanco 
with  it. — Lord  Siii:iiU's  Lands,  Clatsical  and  Sa- 
rrcd. 


Is  doing  good,  wc  arc  generally  cold   and  lan- 

'iiiil    and   sluggish  ;  and    of  all    thincs   afraid  of 

too  much  in  the  right.     Diit  the  vtorks  of 

'1   and    injustice   arc  quite  in  another  style. 

Ihey   are   finished   with    a    bold    mtislerly    hand, 

louchcd  as  they  arc  with  the  spirit  of  those  vehe- 

1  ment  passiims,   that  call    forth    all    our   energie* 

I  whenever  wc  oppress  and  persecute. — Burke. 
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From  BUckwooil'a  Ma(<u'<>*- 
MR.  BROOKE  OF  BORNEO. 

On  tho  10(h  of  August  last,  some  twenty  boats 
hclimjrinfj  to  hnr  majesty's  »lii()s,  Agincourt,  Vft- 
tal,  I)(tilalus,  Wolvmne,  Oui«T,  and  Viim,  anil 
Fonlaiiiiii);  about  fivo  hundred  men,  attacked  and 
destroyed  in  tliu  MallaJu,  a  river  of  the  Kastern 
Arcliii>t"lago,  tho  forts  of  Seriff  Housman,  a  iioto- 
nnus  and  daring  pimie,  whoso  crimes  had  pam- 
lyxed  ihe  coinmorco  of  tho  seas  of  Horneo,  and 
finally  rendered  Uritish  interference  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  tho  security  of  Hritish  lifo  and  proper- 
ty. The  action  was  one  i>f  the  many  that  tho 
suppression  of  piracy  in  these  regions  h.ts  demand- 
ed— was  gallantly  fought,  and  full  reported  in  the 
journals  of  tho  time ; — a  narrow  river,  with  two 
forts  monntins  eleven  or  twelve  heavy  guns,  (and 
defended  by  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand 
fighting  men,)  protected  by  a  strong  and  well- 
contrived  boom,  was  the  position  of  the  enemy. 
The  English  boats  took  tho  bull  by  ihe  horns — 
cut  away  part  of  the  boom  under  a  heavy  fire  ; 
advanced  and  carried  the  place  in  a  fight  protract- 
ed for  fifty  minutes.  The  enemy  fought  well,  and 
stood  manfully  to  their  guns.  Tho  mate  of  Ihe 
Wolvtrinf  fell  mortally  wounded  whilst  working 
at  the  boom,  axe  in  hand  ;  but  his  death  was 
avenged  by  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  tho  pirates. 
At  two  minutes  to  nine,  those  who  had  remained 
on  boar<l  the  Vixen  heard  the  report  of  the  first 
heavy  gun,  and  tho  first  column  of  black  smoke 
proclaimed  that  tho  village  was  fired.  On  the 
evening  of.tho  19ih,  a  detachment  of  ten  boats, 
with  fresh  men  and  oflicers,  quitted  the  Vixen,  and 
arrived  at  the  forts  shortly  after  daylieht.  The 
work  of  destruction  was  complete.  The  boom, 
above  spoken  of,  was  ingeniously  fastened  with 
the  ch:iin-cible  of  a  vessel  of  three  hundred  or 
four  hundred  Ions;  other  chains,  for  darker  pur- 
poses, were  discovered  in  the  town  ;  a  ship's  long- 
boat ;  two  ship's  bells,  one  ornamented  with 
grapes  and  vino  leaves,  and  marked  "  W'ilhelm  Lurl- 
tcig,  Brrmrn,"  and  every  other  description  of 
ship's  furniture.  Some  piratical  boats  were 
burned,  twenty-four  brass  guns  captured  ;  the 
other  guns  spiked  or  otherwise  destroyed.  Malladu 
ceased  to  exist ;  the  power  of  SerilT  ilousman  was 
exlinguislird  in  a  day. 

Small  wars,  as  well  as  great,  have  their  epi- 
sodes of  touching  tenderness.  Twenty-four  hours 
after  the  action,  a  poor  woman,  with  her  child  of 
two  years  of  age,  was  discovered  in  a  small  canoe  ; 
her  arm  was  shattered  at  the  elbow  by  a  grape- 
shot,  and  the  poor  creature  lay  dying  for  want  of 
water,  in  an  agony  of  pain,  with  her  child  playing 
around  her,  ami  endeavoring  lo  derive  the  suste- 
nance which  the  mother  could  no  longer  give. 
The  unfortunate  woman  was  taken  on  board  Ihe 
Vixrn,  ami  in  Ihe  evening  her  arm  was  amputated. 
On  board  the  Vixrn  che  met  with  one  who  offered 
to  convey  her  to  the  Borncon  town  of  Sarawak, 
where  she  would  find  protectiim.  To  have  lef\ 
her  where  she  was,  would  have  been  to  leave  her 
to  die.  To  tho  stranger's  kind  efToris  she  had  but 
one  answer  lo  give.  "  If  you  please  lo  take  me, 
I  shall  go.  I  am  a  woman,  and  not  a  man  :  I  am 
a  slave,  and  not  a  free  woman^lo  as  vou  like." 
The  worn  in  recovered,  was  grateful  for  the  kind- 
ness shown  her,  and  was  deposited  faithfully  and 
well  in  the  town  already  named,  by  the  stranger 
already  introduced. 

Let   us   aUie    at  once   that   the  object  of  this 
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article  is  to  I'  lice,  as  shortly  as  we 

may,  the  hisi'  !>).'er,  and  to  demand 

for  it  the  reader's  warmest  sympathy.  Full  ao 
counts  of  the  duings  of  her  majesty  s  ship  Dido 
will  no  doubt  bo  reported  elsewhere,  with  tlic sev- 
eral engagements  which  Mr.  Keppel's  biHik  to 
graphically  describes.  I^-t  them  receive  the 
alleniion  that  they  merit.  Wc  cannot  nfTord  to 
meddle  with  them  now.  "  Metal  mure  iitraclive" 
lies  in  the  adventures  of  a  man  who  has  devoted 
his  fortune  and  energies  to  the  cause  of  humani- 
ty, and  has  purchased  with  both  the  ameliuiation 
of  a  large  portion  of  his  sufTering  fclluw-crea- 
tures. 

We  know  not  when,  since  our  boyhood,  we 
have  met  with  an  adventurer  more  ardent  and  dar- 
ing, a  companion  more  fascinating  and  agreeable, 
than  Mr.  Hrooke,  the  Kaiah  or  governor  of  Sara- 
wak. I'^sentially  Ilritisn,  inasmuch  as  he  prac- 
tises our  national  virtues  when  circumstances  call 
them  into  action,  ho  reminds  us  at  all  times  of 
those  (Astern*  men,  famous  in  their  generation, 
who  delighted  us  many  years  ago,  and  secured  our 
wonder  by  their  devoted  love  of  enterprise,  and 
the  moral  ascendancy  that  waited  on  their  efforts. 
In  truth,  Mr.  IJrooke  belongs  not  to  the  present 
generation.  His  enercy,  his  perseverance,  which 
nothing  can  subdue,  his  courage  which  no  dan- 
gers can  appal,  his  simplicity  which  no  possession 
of  power  and  authority  can  taint,  his  integrity  and 
honest  mind,  all  belong  to  a  more  masculine  and 
primitive  age,  and  constitute  a  rare  exception  for 
our  respect  and  gratitude  in  ibis.  Wo  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  afforded  us  to  pay  our  humble 
tribute  to  worth  that  cannot  be  questioned,  to 
heroic  virtue  that  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Whal.soever  humanity  and  civilization  may  gain 
in  the  exierminatiun  of  odious  crimes  upon  the 
shores  of  Borneo,  whatsoever  advantages  England 
may  hereafter  obtain  from  British  settlements  in 
the  island,  and  from  a  peaceful  trade  carried  on 
around  it,  to  Mr.  Brooke,  and  to  that  gentleman 
alime,  will  bchuig  the  glory  and  the  honor  of  sucU 
acquisitions.  Inspired  by  his  vigorous  nature, 
but  more  by  the  dictates  of  a  true  benevolence, 
unaided  and  unprotected,  save  by  his  own  active 
spirit  and  the  blessing  of  Providence,  he  undertook 
a  mission  on  behalf  of  mankind,  with  perils  before 
him  which  the  stoutest  could  nut  but  feel,  and 
achieved  a  success  which  the  most  sanguine  could 
hardly  have  anticipated. 

Mr.  Brooke  was  born  on  the  29ih  of  April, 
1803,  and  is  therefore  now  in  his  43d  year.  He 
is  second  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Brooke,  Esq., 
who  hold  an  appointment  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
East  India  Company.  At  an  early  age  ho  went 
out  lo  India  as  a  cadet,  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Burmese  war,  was  wounded,  and  returned  to 
England  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  In  the 
year  1830,  Mr.  Brooke  relinquished  Ihe  sonrice 
altogether,  and  quilled  Calcutta  for  China,  agativ 
in  search  of  health.  During  his  voyage,  he  saw, 
for  ihe  first  time,  the  islands  of  the  Asiatic  Ar- 
clii|>elaco  ;  almost  unknown,  even  at  that  recent 
period,  to  Europeans  cenerally.  Such  informa- 
tion as  was  before  the  world  he  obtained,  and  care- 
fully considered ;  and  ihe  result  of  his  reflections 
was  a  detcnninalion  lo  carry  lo  Borneo,  an  island 
of  some  magnitude,  and  terribly  afflicted  in  more 
respects  than  one,  such  knowledge  and  instruotioik 
as  might  help  to  elevate  its  people  from  the  de- 
pravity in  which  they  lived,  and  the  horrors  lo 
which  they  were  hourly  subjected.     This  was  ia 
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1830.  In  llie  year  1838,  he  quilted  England  to 
fulfil  hiK  piirpos)".  For  eight  years  he  had  pa- 
\u     '  '    steadily  worked   towards   I         ''■■■'. 

ai  '  aliout  hiiM  :ill  that  was  m 

i(n    .1.  <  "ill,  jislijiKMit.      NothinfT  had  been  tmiuuil 

to  insure  »n< s^,      A  man  of  fortune,  he  had  been 

prixiipal  iif  his  wealth  ;  free  from  professional 
and  other  tics,  he  had  given  up  his  time  wholly  to 
the  eause.  One  year  was  passed  in  the  Mediter- 
rmnean,  that  his  ressel,  'fhe  Royalist,  might  be 
put  to  the  sereresl  tests.  Three  years  were  spent 
in  educalinj  a  crew  worthy  of  an  undertaking  that 
promised  so  little  sudden  prosperity,  that  exacted 
so  much  immediate  self-denial,  threatened  so  many 
hardships.  The  inen  were  happy  and  contented, 
cheerful  and  willing.  The  ressel  belonged  to  the 
royal  yacht  squadron,  was  a  fast  sailer,  armed 
with  SIX  six-piMinders,  a  number  of  swivels  and 
small  arms,  carried  four  boats,  and  provisions  for 
u  many  months.  On  the  27th  of  October,  1838, 
the  adventurous  company  left  the  river.  A  fortu- 
nate passage  carried  them  in  safety  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  on  the  SOth  of  March,  1839,  they  were  sail- 
ing from  the  f'ape  of  Good  Hope.  A  six  weeks' 
pasYag<e  brought  them  to  Java  Head,  and  on  the 
first  of  June  they  reached  that  "  pivot  of  the  lib- 
eral system  in  the  Archipelago,"  the  Island  of 
Singapore.  It  was  not  until  the  27lh  of  July  that 
Mr.  Bnmke  quitleil  .Singapore.  Five  days  after- 
ward the  Put/alisI  was  anchored  ofT  the  coast  of 
Borneo ! 

At  the  period  of  Mr.  Brooke's  arriyal,  Borneo 
Proper,*  once  the  seat  of  piracy,  which  few  ves- 
sels could  approach  with  safety,  was  under  the 
government  of  the  rajah  Muda  Hassim.  Report 
spoke  favorably  of  this  rajah's  character.     A  ve.s- 

;  *el  had  been  wrecked  on  his  coast,  and  the  crew, 
who  had  been  saved  with  difficulty,  had  taken 
shelter  in  the  jungle.  Muda  Hassim,  hearing  of 
their  fate,  caused  them  to  be  brought  to  his  town 
of  Sarawak,  collected  as  much  as  could  be  saved 
from  the  wreck,  clothed  the  sufferers,  fed  them, 
and  sent  them  free  of  expense  to  Singapore. 
Moreover,  for  reasons  known  to  himself,  the  rajah 
was  well  disposed  towards  the  F.nglish.  These 
important  circumstances  were  borne  in  mind  by 
Mr.  Brooke.  The  rajah  was  now  at  Sarawak, 
apil  il...  i.lK.ntnrcr  determined  to  enter  the  river 
"'  .  and  to  proceed  as  far  as  the  town. 

II'  sinii.ti,  ■!  Willi  presents;  gaudy  silks 

of  Snr  ii|ied   velvet,  gunpow- 

der,  r>  ginger,  jams,  dates, 

and  syrups  fur  the  governor,  and  a  huge  box  of 
China  toys  for  the  governor's  children.  From 
Mr.  Brmike's  own  diary,  we  extract  the  following 
aoeount  of  his  position  and  feclines  at  this  inter- 
eating  moment  of  his  siill  doubtful  undertaking  : — 
"  Auiritt  1j/. — I  am  then,  at  length,  anchored 
off"'  '  of  liorni'o  I   not  under  very   picasani 

ci:  <,  for  the  night  is  pitchy  dark,  will; 

til  •■ 'I  squalls  of  wind. 

This  morning,  the 
clo  .  .  liiliiful,  and  ofTcred 

for  our  view  of  Borneo.     At 

nine  got   un  n  on  an  east-bv- 

•oath  course,  four  and  a  haU  or  five  miles  towards 

■  Tanjimg  Api.  Camo  to  an  anchor  ab<iut  five 
miles  from  the  land,  and  despatched  the  boat  to 
take  sights  ashore,  in  order  to  form  a  base   lino 

.fat  triangulation.     The   scenery   may   really   be 

*  Bcmto  Proper  i%  the  nortbeni  and    nortli-wetlnB 
•fin  sf  tbs  Islasd,  and  u  iadepradoat  Malay  itat*. 


called  majestic.  The  low  and  wooded  coast  about 
Tanjonc  .\pi  is  barked  by  a  mountain  called  Gun- 
ong  Palo,  some  2000  feel  in  height,  which  slopes 
down  behind  the  point,  and  terminatcN  in  a  num- 
ber of  hummocks,  showing  from  a  distance  like 
islands. 

"  The  coast,  unknown,  and  represented  to 
abound  in  shoals  and  reefs,  is  the  harUir  for  pi- 
rates of  every  description.  Here  every  man's 
hand  is  raised  against  his  brother  man  ;  and  here 
sometimes  the  climate  wars  upon  the  excitable 
European,  and  lays  many  a  white  face  and  gal- 
lant heart  low  on  the  dislani  strand. 

3(/. — Beating  between  Points  Api  and  Datu. 
The  hay,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  is  free  from 
danger;  the  Iwach  is  lined  by  a  feathery  row  of 
beautiful  casiiariiias,  and  behind  is  a  tangled 
jungle,  without  fine  tirnl>er  ;  game  is  plentiful, 
from  the  traces  we  saw  in  the  sand  ;  hogs  in 
great  numl>er8  ;  troops  of  monkeys,  and  the  print 
of  an  animal  with  cleft  hoofs,  either  a  large  deer, 
tapir,  or  cow.  We  saw  no  game  save  a  tribe  of 
monkeys,  one  of  which,  a  female,  1  shot,  and 
another  quite  young,  which  we  manaced  to  cap- 
lure  alive.  The  captive,  though  the  young  of  the 
black  monkey,  is  greyish,  with  the  exception  of 
the  extremities,  and  a  stripe  of  black  down  his 
back  and  tail. 

"  We  witnessed,  at  the  same  time,  an  extraor- 
dinary and  fatal  leap  made  by  one  of  these  mon- 
keys. .\larmed  by  our  approach,  he  sprang  from 
the  summit  of  a  high  tree  at  the  branch  of  one 
lower,  and  at  some  distance.  He  leaped  short, 
and  came  clattering  down  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
amid  the  jungle.  We  were  unable  to  penetrate 
to  the  spot,  on  account  of  a  deep  swamp,  to 
ascertain  his  fate. 

"  A  river  flows  into  the  sea  not  far  from  where 
we  landed — the  water  is  sweet,  and  of  that  clear 
brown  color  so  common  in  Ireland.  This  coast  is 
evidently  the  haunt  of  native  }>rahn.i,  whether  pi- 
ratical or  other.  Prints  of  men's  feet  were  numerous 
and  fresh,  and  traces  of  huts,  fires,  and  parts  of 
hoots,  some  of  them  ornamented  after  their  rude 
fashion.  A  long  pull  of  five  miles  closed  the 
day. 

"  Sunday,  4lh. — Performed  divine  service  my- 
self! mannilly  overcoming  that  horror  which  I 
have  to  the  sound  of  my  own  voice  before  an  audi- 
ence. In  the  .i.-iiiniT  irinded  again  more  to  the 
westward.     SI  liy  rocks  ;   linilier  noble, 

and  the  forest  '  iishwood.  enabling  us  to 

nenetiato  with  case  as  far  as  caution  permitted. 
Traces  of  wild  lieasts  niiiiierons  and  recent,  but 
none  discovered.  Fresh-water  mrrains  colored  as 
yesierd.iy,  and  the  trail  of  an  alligator  from  one  of 
them  to  the  sea.  This  dark  forest,  where  ihe  trees 
shoot  up  straight  and  tall,  and  are  sncceeded  by 
II  aft«r  generation  varying  in  nature,  bat 
'  upwanl,  striki.'s  the  imagination  with 
|iM  luns  iritc  vet  true.  It  was  thus  I  meditated  in 
my  walk.  'I  he  fmit  of  European,  I  sjiid,  has  never 
touched  where!  my  foot  now  iiresses — M'lilom  the 
native  wanders  here.  Here,  1,  indeed,  iM-hoid  na- 
ture fresh  from  the  Itosom  of  cnwiion  iiiMljMnffpd 
by  man,  and  stamjwd  with  thf  he 

orijfinally  bore  I   Here  1  behold  '  ;  en 

He  formed  this  tiopical  land,  and  left  its  culture 
and  improvement  to  the  at'eney  of  man  !  The  Crea- 
tor's gift  as  yet  neglected  by  the  creature  ;  and  yet 
the  time  may  be  confidently  looked  for  when  the 
axe  shall  level  the  forest,  and  the  plough  turn  the 
ground."  4f 
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TT|)nn  the  6th  nf  Aufrnst,  «  boat  wm  sent  to  the  | 

island  of  Tiilanu-Tiilanif,  wt  -  ''   ' 

wen  ;  thflv  wore  civil,  and 

On  tho  followinp    murniiit;    , 

Htpwanl)  i)f  tho  phirr  cami"  off  in  tiiii  rano"',  m 
wolriMiird  llip  newcomers.  He  nssiirril  lliem  <>l  : 
happy  reception  from  the  Rajah,  and  took  hi»  leave,  i 
nfior  havinif  hi>en  anmptiioiisly  entertaineil  with' 
aweetmeatit  and  syrups,  and  handsomely  provided  ^ 
with  three  yanis  of  red  cloth,  some  tea,  and  a  little 
(funpowder.  The  gml  man  himself.  Muda  Has- 
siin,  was  visited  in  his  town  of  Sarawak  on  the 
morning  of  tho  Ulth.  Ho  received  his  visitors  in 
stale,  seated  in  his  hall  of  audience,  a  large  shed, 
erected  on  piles.  Sarawak  is  only  the  occasional 
residence  of  the  Rajah,  and  at  the  time  of  the  ship's 
arrival  he  was  detained  there  hy  a  rehellion  in  the 
interior.  The  town  was  found  to  he  a  mere  col- 
lection of  mnd-huls,  containing  about  I.'iOO  persons, 
and  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  the  Rajah,  his 
family,  and  their  aitendanW.  The  remaining  pop- 
ulation were  poor  and  squalid.  "  We  sat,"  says 
Mr.  IJnioko,  "  in  easy  and  unreserved  converse, 
out  of  hearing  of  the  rest  of  the  circle.  He  ex- 
pressed great  kindness  to  the  Knglish  nation  ;  and 
begged  me  to  tell  him  rralhj,  which  was  the  most 
powerful  nation,  Kngland  or  Holland  ;  or,  as  he 
significanlly  expressed,  which  is  the  'cat  and 
which  is  tho  rat ''  1  assured  him  that  Kngland  was 
the  mouser,  though  in  this  country  Holland  had 
most  territory.  We  took  our  leave  after  he  had 
intimated  his  intention  of  visiting  us  to-morrow 
morning." 

The  visit  was  duly  paid,  and  as  duly  returned. 
Tea,  cigars,  scissors,  knives,  and  biscuits,  were 
(fl.s'tributed  amongst  the  rajah  and  his  suite,  and 
the  friendliest  understanding  was  maintained.  Mr. 
Urooke,  however,  had  come  to  Horneo  for  more 
.lerinus  business.  Ceremonies  being  over,  he  dis- 
l)atclied  his  interpreter,  an  Knglishinan,  (Mr.  Wil- 
liamson by  name.)  to  the  rajah,  intimating  his  de- 
sire lo  travel  to  some  of  the  Malay  towns,  and  es- 
pecially into  the  country  of  the  Dt/aks.  The  re- 
quest, it  wa.s  fully  believed,  would  be  refused  ;  but, 
to  the  surpri.ie  of  the  askcr,  leave  was  given,  with 
the  accompanying  assurance,  however,  that  the  Ra- 
jah was  powerless  amongst  many  Dyak  trilH's,  and 
could  not  answer  for  the  adventurer's  safety.  Mr. 
Brooke  availed  himst'lf  of  tho  license,  and  under- 
took to  provide  in  other  respects  for  himself.  The 
Dijnkf  are  the  aborigines  of  Horneo,  and  share  the 
country  with  the  Malays  and  Chinese  who  have 
made  their  homes  in  it.  "  Then^  be  land  rats,  and 
there  be  water  rats."  There  be  also  land  Dyaks 
and  water  Dyaks  ;  or,  to  use  the  lanpuase  o|'  the 
country,  Ihjak  Darrat  and  Ih/ak  I^xii.  Those  of 
the  sea  vary  in  their  character  and  prospects,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  they  arc  powerful  communities, 
and  desperate  pirates,  ravaging  the  coasts  in  im- 
mense lleets,  and  robbing  and  murdering  without 
discrimination.  Their  language  is  similar  to  the 
Malay.  The  name  of  God  amongst  ibeni  is  Rat- 
tan (the  .\vatara  of  tho  Hindoos.)  They  bury 
their  dead,  and  in  the  graves  deposit  a  lame  jior- 
tion  of  the, property  of  the  deceased,  eonsisiing  of 
gold  ornaments,  brass  guns,  jars,  and  arms.  "  Their 
marriage  ceremony  cimsisis  in  two  fowls  being 
killed,  and  the  forehead  and  breast  of  the  young 
couple  b»>ing  touched  with  the  blood  :  after  which 
the  chief,  or  an  old  man,  knocks  their  heads  to- 
pother  several  times,  and  the  ceremony  is  completed 
with  mirth  and  feasting."  The  Dyak  Harrats  in- 
habit an  incoksidurable  portion  of  the  island,  and 


are  composed  of  numeroua  tribes,  all  agffwing  in 

•'    ■ ■ -     '    ^■■■"_    the   same    dialect. 

by  the  Malays,  and 
...rtlen.      "  We  d4(  not 
id  one,  "  like  men  ;  we  are  like  monkeys  ; 
bunted  from  place  to  place  ;    we  have   no 
houses  ;    and  when  we  light  a  fire,  we  fear  the 
smoke  will  draw  our  enemies  up<m  us,"     The  ap- 
pearance of  these  Dynks,  we  are  told,  is  very  pre- 
possj'ssing.     They  art!  of   middle  height,  active, 
and  good-natured  in  their  expression  ;  the  women 
not    so    good-looking,    hut  as  cheerful    tempered. 
"  The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a  piece  of  cloth, 
ahoiit  fifteen   feet  long,  pns.Hed  between   the  legs, 

and  fastened  round  the  loins,  with   '' '"  '-mg- 

ing  belore  and  behind  ;   the  head-dr'  >e<l 

of  bark  cloth,  dyed  bright  yellow.  ;i.   .  ..  up  in 

front,  so  as  to  resemble  a  tuft  of  feathers.  The 
arms  and  legs  are  ofien  ornamented  with  rings  tif 
silver,  brass,  or  shell ;  and  necklaces  arc  worn, 
made  of  human  teeth,  or  those  of  bears  or  dogs,  or 
of  while  beads,  in  such  numberless  strings  as  lo 
conceal  the  throat.  .\  sword  on  one  side,  a  knife 
and  small  betel-basket  on  the  other,  completes  the 
ordinary  equipment  of  the  males  :  but  when  they 
travel,  they  carry  a  basket  slung  from  the  forehead, 
on  which  is  a  palm  mat,  lo  protect  the  owner  and 
his  properly  from  the  weather.  The  women  wear 
a  short  and  scanty  |)etticoat,  reaching  from  the  loins 
to  the  knees,  and  a  pair  of  black  bamboo  stays, 
which  are  never  removed  except  the  wearer  be  m- 
rrintr.  They  have  rings  of  brass  and  red  bamboo 
alwul  the  loins,  and  sometimes  ornaments  on  the 
arms;  the  hair  is  worn  long  ;  the  e.irs  of  both  sexes 
are  pierced,  and  ear-rings  of  brass  inserted  occa- 
sionally ;  the  teeth  of  the  young  |>eople  are  some- 
times filed  to  a  point  and  discolored,  as  they  say 
that  '  dogs  have  white  teeth.'  They  frequently 
dye  their  feet  and  hands  of  a  bright  red  or  yellow 
color  ;  and  the  young  people,  like  those  of  other 
countries,  affect  a  degree  of  finery  and  foppishness, 
whilst  the  elders  invariably  lay  aside  all  ornaments 
as  unfit  for  a  wise  person,  or  one  advanced  in 
years."  The  character  given  of  these  Dyaks  is 
highly  favorable.  They  are  pronounced  grateful 
for  kindness,  industrious,  honest,  simple,  mild, 
tractable,  and  hospitable,  when  well  used.  The 
word  of  one  may  he  taken  before  the  oath  of  half  a 
doien  Biirneons.  Their  ideas  are  limited  enough  ; 
they  reckon  with  their  fingers  and  Iocs,  and  few 
are  arithmeticians  beyond  counting  up  lo  twenty. 
They  can  repeat  the  openition,  but  they  must  re- 
cord each  twenty  by  making  a  knot  in  a  siring. 

It  was  to  these  people  that  Mr.  Hrmike  made 
more  than  one  excursion  during  his  first  visit  lo 
Sarawak.  He  met  with  no  disaster,  but  he  stored 
up  useful  information  for  future  conduct.  Great 
morality  and  the  practice  of  many  virtues  distin- 
guished the  Irilies  he  encountered,  although  de- 
graded as  low  as  oppression  and  utter  ignoranco 
could  bring  them.  The  men,  he  found,  married 
but  one  wife,  and  concubinage  was  unknown  in 
their  societies ;  cast-s  of  seduction  and  adultery 
were  very  rare,  and  the  chastity  of  the  Dyak  wo- 
men was  proverbial  even  amongst  llieir  Malay  ru- 
lers. Misenible  as  was  the  lot  of  the.«e  people, 
Mr.  Brooke  gathered  from  thi  ■- -.i..,-  nnd  sim- 
plicity, hopes  of  iheir  futuf  They 
have  no  furms  of  worship,  n..  ,  r..«|mn- 
sibility  ;  but  they  are  lik  .!ic« 
of  every  kind,  and  ther.  -.ilful 
hands  and  tender  applications,  to  the  conviciion  of 
truth,  and  to  religious   impressions.     One  tribe. 
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"  ihp  Sibnowanst orforn  their  houiKii  willi  itv 

"'■  •' ■■ -  ;   yot  willi  llifin  this  rummii  .  -■-;- 

II.     Some  thirty  hIoiIU,"  he  lulil.i, 
Iroin  the  riH)f  in  (iiie  apartiiieiil ; 
anil  I  ii-d   that  they  had  many  more  in 

their   ;  i  :  all,  however,  the  headH  of  ene- 

mies, ehietly  of  the  trilie  of  Sazflius.  On  inquir- 
ini;,  I  was  told  that  it  is  indispenHalily  necessary  a 
yoiint;  man  should  procure  a  Kkull  Ix'fore  he  gels 
inarried.  On  my  iirKiii);  that  the  custom  would  li<> 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  oliservancc, 
ihey  replie«l,  that  it  was  established  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  could  not  lie  dispensed  with.  Sub- 
sequently, howiver,  Si'ju)jali  ullnwi'd  that  heads 
were  v  ■-■  i"-.;lt  to  ohiain  now,  and  a  younsf  man 
mil>li'  ~  ijet  married  by  giving  presents  to 

hia  lui. .  parents;   at  all  times  they  denied 

wmnnljt  ever  obtaining;  any  heads  but  those  of  their 
eoeroies ;  adding,  they  were  bad  people,  and  de- 
served to  die. 

"  I  asked  a  young  unmarried  man  whether  he 
would  be  obliged  to  get  a  head  b«'fore  he  coiiM  ob- 
tain a  wife.  He  replied,  '  Yes.'  '  When  would 
he  get  one  P  'Soon.'  'Where  would  he  go  to 
get  one?'  'To  the  Sazcbus  river.'  I  mention 
thes<!  particulars  in  detail,  as  I  think,  had  their 
practice  extended  to  taking  the  head  of  any  de- 
fenceless traveller,  or  any  Malay  surprised  in  his 
dwelling  or  boat,  I  should  have  wormed  the  secret 
out  of  ibem." 

The  Dyaks.  generally,  are  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron.  'I  heir  forge  is  the  simplest 
possible,  and  is  formed  by  two  hollow  trees,  each 
about  seven  feel  high,  placed  upright,  side  by  side, 
in  the  ground.  From  the  lower  extremity  of 
these,  two  pi|H,'8  of  bamlMw  are  conilucled  through 
a  clay  bank  three  inches  thick,  into  a  charcoal  fire  ; 
a  man  is  perched  at  the  top  of  the  trees,  ami  pumps 
with  two  pistons,  the  suckers  of  which  are  made 
with  cocks'  feathers,  which,  In-ing  raised  and  de- 
I  '     'unialely,  blow  a  regular  stream  of  air 

■.     The  soil  cultivated  by  thesti  piKiple 

u  .     1  lo  be  excellent.     In  the  course  of  iij- 

« :ii].l  rMi:rs,  Mr.  Hrooke  lighted  upon  a  Chim 
1-  '  I .  il.u  ri-  is  rusiomary  with  our  new  allit-. 
!  of  their  advantsiges.  The 
iif  thirty  men,  genuine  Chi- 
ties<r,  and  live  women  of  the  mixed  breed  of  Sam- 
ba.^. They  had  been  but  four  or  five  months  in 
the  country,  and  many  acres  were  already  cleared 
and  under  cultivation.  The  head  of  the  Bcttlement, 
a  Chmeac  of  ('anion,  s|M>kp  of  gold  mines  which 
were  abundant  in  the  Sarawak  mountains,  and  of 
antimony  ore  and  diamnnds :  the  former,  he  said, 
might  )m!  had  in  any  'luanlities. 

I'lMin  his  return  to  .Sarawak,  Mr.  Hrooke ojiened 
to  the   rajah   the   busini-ss  wbieh  had  chiefly  con- 
ducted him  to  his  shiiri-^      Hi   inf.iriiied  his  high- 
ness that,  being  a  p  i.  he  had  no 
interest   in   the  comcn  :i»   almut    to 
make  ;  and  thai,  being  m  no  way  connected   w  ith 
govcniment,   his  wiirds  camo  with   no  authority. 
.\t  the  same  time,  he  was  anxious  for  thi;  interests 
of  mankind,  and  more  espeeially  for  the  wellbeing 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Rorneo,  which  was  the   last 
Malay  state   iMtsw-ssing  any   power,   thiit  the   re- 
sourees  of  a  country  so  favored   bv   Pr< ' 
•hooU  be  brought  into  the  fullest  pfav.      I 
end,  be  aaggested  the  opening  of  a  traae  wiiii 
a^ndtial  European  merchanu.     Sarawak  was  rich, 


•ry  around  it  produced  ni.iny  arliHes 
I'lr  commercial   iiilin-ourse^ — muIi   a.^ 
-    «;ix.  iiirds'  ni"sls,  ratliins,  aiiliuioiiy  ore,  and 
1,  which  constituted  the  t.ta|)le  priMlnce  of  the 
.  .iiMlry.      And.   in   return   fur   siieli    eiimuiiHtitira, 
nien-hants  of  Singapore  would  gladly  8«'iid    from 
l''.uro(>e  such  articles  as  would  be  highly  service- 
able to  the  peoole  of  Hornco — gunpowder,  muskets, 
and  cloths,      lioth  parties  would  be  lN>nefitrd,  and 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  Uornenns  greatly 
enhanced.     I'here   was   much   discusyinn    on    the 
proposal,  timidity  and  ap|>rehen8ton  characterizing 
the  questions  and  answers  of  the  rajah. 

The  imiKirtant  interview  at  an  end,  Mr.  Brooke 
prejrares  for  a  return  to  Siiipapore.  "  Never," 
says  that  gentleman,  "  was  such  a  blazing  as  when 
we  lefk  Sarawak ;  twenty-one  guns  1  fired  to  the 
rajah,  and  he  fired  forty-two  to  me — at  least  we 
counted  twenty-four,  and  they  went  on  firing  after 
wards,  as  long  as  ever  we  were  in  sight.  The  last 
words  the  nijah,  Muda  Hassim,  said,  as  I  took  my 
leave,  were — '  Tuan  Brooke,  do  not  forget  me.'  " 

In  August,  1840,  Mr.  Brook  arrived  in  Sarawak 
for  the  second  time.  He  had  passed  many  months 
in  cruising  alxiut  the  Archipelago,  obtaining  valua- 
ble infonnation  res[>ecting  the  language,  habits, 
and  history  of  the  race  for  whom  he  was  concerned, 
and  in  collecting  specimens  of  natural  history, 
which  are  said  to  be  interesting  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. The  position  of  the  rajah  had  altered  during 
his  absence.  The  civil  war  or  rebellion  which  had, 
in  the  first  instance,  forced  the  governor  lo  reside 
in  Sarawak,  was  not  yet  quelled.  The  rebels,  in- 
deed, were  within  thirty  miles  of  the  rajah,  and 
threatening  an  immediate  attack.  Nothing  could 
be  more  op|H)rtune  than  the  return  of  Mr.  Brooke 
at  this  critical  moment.  Muda  Hassiin  begged  hi'j 
ancient  friend  not  to  desert  him  in  his  extremily, 
and  ap|>e3led  to  his  honor,  as  a  gentleiunn  from 
England,  whether  it  would  be  fair  lo  siifTer  him  to  ^ 
l>e  vanquished  by  the  traitorous  revolt  of  his  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Brooke  felt  that  it  would  not,  and  re- 
solved to  stand  by  the  (fovernor. 

"  .\  grand  council  of  war,"  writes  Mr.  Brooke 

in  his  journal,  "  was  held,  at  which  were  present 

\i  ,..,.,•.    Siibtu,  AlKing  Mia,  and  Datu  Naraja,  two 

leaders,  and  myself — certainly  a  most  in- 

us  mixture,  and  one  rarely  to  lie  met  with. 

After  much  discussion,  a  move  close  to  the  enemy 
was  determined  on  fiir  to-morrow  ;  and  on  the  fof- 
lowing  day  to  take  up  a  position  near  the  defences. 
To  judge  by  the  sample  of  the  council,  I  should 
form  very  unfavorable  expectations  of  their  conduct 
in  action.  Macota  is  lively  and  active  ;  but,  whe- 
ther from  indecision  or  want  of  authority,  unde- 
cided. The  Capitan  China  is  lazy  and  silent ; 
.Subtu  indolent  and  self-indulgent ;  Abong  Mia  and 
Uatii  Maraja  stu]iid." 

The  army  »<'t  off,  and  Mr.  Brooke  availed  him- 
self of  a  friendly  hill  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  the  enemy's  forts.  The  fort  of  Balidah 
WAX  the  strongest  of  their  defences,  and  a  mo- 
mcMit's  otiservation  convinced  him  that  a  company 
of  military  might  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  a  few 
hours.  "This  fort  was  situau-d  at  the  water  edge, 
on  a  slight  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  a  river ; 
a  few  swivels  and  a  gun  or  two  were  in  it,  and 
around  it  a  breastwork  of  wood,  six  or  seven  feet 
high.  The  remaining  defences  were  even  more 
rieant;  and  the  enemy's  artillery  was  re- 
ici  consist  of  three  six-poundeni,  and  numer- 
....^  ...vvivels.  The  number  of  fighting  men  amount- 
ed to  about  five  hundred,  about  half  af  whom  were 
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aiTne<l  with  miiskeU,  while  the  rest  carried  Rworda 

and  »i>flar».     Ranjoina  wcro  Muck  in  >•" ' 

tiiin.    "  These  raiijmss  ntv,  nia<l<!  of  han 

(..I     Ini,'       .11,1     muck  HI    ll"-    •'r,.iir..l         in  i 
i  '  ■s  of  iholll 

II  .,  and  iifl<r\v 

art'  calliut  imUiliiinir."  i'lio  armv  of  iho  mjah  was 
Moarcdly  mon'  forini(l:i)il<-  than  that  of  tho  (Micniy. 
It  i-iiiiHiNtt'd  of  two  hundred  Chinese,  excellent 
wiirkmon  and  boil  mihlien,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
MalavH,  and  Jiomi'  two  hundred  friendly  Dyaks  ;  a 
few  braaj)  ko""  eoin|MK)ed  tho  artillery  ;  and  the 
1>  fiiriii.tlied   with  Hwivels.      Sir.  lirooko 

III  attack  of  the  delacheil   defences — a 

|M.  I'. .^1.1. Ml  ihat  was  treated  ».i  that  of  >  ■ ' t. 

the  rajah'ii  artnv  liaviiii;  no  notion  of  t 
cept  from  Si-himl  a  wall.    A  council  of  \>  I 

that  advanecfl  should  he  made  from  the  hill  lieliiiid 
the  rajah's  fort  to  Malulah  by  a  chain  of  posts,  the 
distance  heinp  a  short  mile,  in  which  space  the  en- 
emy woulil  probably  erect  four  or  five  forts;  "  and 
then,"  says  Mr.  Brooke,  "  would  come  a  bombard- 
ment, noisy,  hut  harmless." 

Insifjnificnnt  lus  the  account  may  read,  the  difli- 
ctilties  iif  Mr.  Hrooke,  as  commander-in-chief,  were 
foriiiidalile  cn(iu(jh,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  perils 
threateiiiiiif  not  only  from  the  enemy,  but  from  the 
rank  cowardiii'  of  lii.s  .supporters,  and  the  envy, 
spile,  hatred,  aixi  iii.aehiiiati(uis  of  bis  allies,  the  ra- 
jah's ministers.  ']'he  openilions  are  admirably  de- 
scribed in  Mr.  Kniokc's  journal.  Ij<;t  it  suflice  to 
«ay,  that  the  energy  and  bravery  of  the  English 
leader  brou^jht  them  to  a  satisfactory  issue,  and, 
finally,  the  war  to  a  happy  clo.se.  At  his  interces- 
sion tho  lives  of  many  of  the  olTenders  were  spared, 
and  the  rebels  suH'enMl  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  and 
to  return  in  peace  to  Sarawak. 

It  is  now  iM!cessary  lo  state,  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  Muda  Hassim,  unsolicited 
by  Mr.  Hrooke,  had  underiaken  to  confer  upon  the 
latter  the  povernorship  of  Sariiwak,  in  the  event 
of  success  crowniiiir  the  eflorts  of  his  "  friend  from 
England."  Mr.  Hrooke  had  not  demanded  from 
the  unfortunate  rajah  a  written  agreement  to  ibis 
effect ;  nor  at  the  time  even  desired  a  recompense, 
which  was  likely  to  bring  with  it  much  more  of 
difficulty  and  vexation  than  profit  and  power.  He 
respectfully  declined  an  bcmor  which  he  informed 
tho  rajah  it  did  not  become  him  lo  accept  whilst 
his  highness  was  in  his  hands.  The  war  being 
over,  and  Muda  Hassim  reinstated,  the  negociation 
recominenoed.  No  sooner  was  it  discussed,  how- 
ever, than  Mr.  Hrooke  informed  the  rajah  that 
Malay  institutions  were  so  faulty,  the  high  being 
allowed  by  tbem  so  much  license,  and  the  poor  so 
oppressed,  that  any  attempt  to  govern  without  a 
removal  of  abuses,  was,  on  his  part  at  least,  im- 
possible ;  and  as  a  condition  of  his  acceptance,  he 
insisted  that  the  rajah  should  use  all  his  exertions 
to  establish  the  principle,  that  one  man  must  not 
take  from  another,  and  that  all  men  were  free  to 
enjoy  the  produce  of  their  labor,  save  and  except 
when  they  were  working  for  tho  revenue.  This 
revenue,  too,  he  submitted,  it  was  necessary  to  fix 
at  a  certain  amount  for  three  years,  as  well  as  the 
salaries  of  the  government  officers.  The  same 
rights  should  be  conceded  to  the  Dvak  and  Malay, 
and  the  property  of  the  former  must  be  protected, 
their  taxes  fixed,  and  labor  free.  The  rajah  ac- 
quiesced in  ihe  propriety  of  these  measures,  and 
bargained  only  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
faith  and  customs.  Mr.  Brooke  remained  in  Sara- 
wak, but  the  office  which  had  been  offered  with  so 


Riueh  aagemeae  and  pressing  love,  «•■  after  all 

-'- ' •  " ■■ '      Biid  advi— "■    ■•■■^■oua 

.11  Muda  II  If, 

I. .11    ..f    :i    '  j.on 

.■h   Mr.  Bi.  it  ol   hia  own 

.ird  ;  bill   « ■  upon   it,  had 

rendered  him  liable  for  muny  '■'■  <.■■  "i'  i  '»  which 
his  anticipated  now  position  hail  ...  i.;<   ■    -ential. 

"  I  found  myself,"  writes  Mr.  Hrooke,  "  clipped 
like  Samson,  while  delay  was  heape<l  upon  delay, 
exi'  It  was  I  lie- 

yoii  iiHirated  fin.  My 

on  till'  w^i.**!!'  Ill  lov  iiii'iicy,  and  on  liie  iiii[Hi?:sibil- 
ity  of  any  good  to  the  country  whilst  the  rajah 
conducted  himself  as  he  had  done.  I  might  as 
well  have  whistled  to  the  winds,  or  have  talked 
reason  lo  stones.  I  had  trusted — my  eyes  gradu- 
ally opened — I  feared  I  was  betrayed  and  robbed, 
and  bad  at  length  determined  to  lie  observant  and 
watchful."  Upon  the  faith  of  the  rajah,  Mr. 
Hrooke  had  purcba.sed  in  Sing.ajxire  a  schooner 
of  ninety  tons,  called  The  SiriJI,  which  he  had 
laden  with  a  suitable  cargo.  I  pon  its  arrival  at 
Sarawak,  the  rajah  petitioned  to  have  the  cargo 
ashore,  assuring  Mr.  Brooke  of  a  giMid  and  quick 
return  :  part  of  such  return  beirg  immediately 
promised  in  the  shape  of  antimony  ore.  Three 
iiionlbs  elapsed,  and  the  rajah's  share  in  this  mer- 
cantile traiiHactioii  had  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  Dis- 
gusted with  his  treatment,  and  hopeless  of  jnslice, 
Mr.  Hrooke  dispatched  the  SwiJI  to  Singapore ; 
and  hearing  that  the  crew  of  a  shipwrecked  vessel 
were  detained  in  Borneo  Proper,  sent  his  only 
remaining  vessel,  the  Royatisl,  to  the  city  of  Bor- 
neo, in  order  lo  obtain  such  informaiiiui  as  might 
lead  lo  the  rescue  of  bis  countrymen.  "  1  re- 
solved," the  journal  informs  us,  "  lo  remain  here, 
to  endeavor,  if  I  could,  to  obtain  rny  own.  F'.ach 
vessel  was  to  return  as  quickly  as  possible  from 
her  place  of  destination  ;  and  1  then  determined  to 
give  two  additional  months  lo  the  rajah,  and  to 
urge  him  in  every  way  in  my  power  to  do  what 
he  was  Iraund  lo  do  as  an  act  of  common  honesty. 
Should  these  means  fail,  after  making  the  strong- 
est representations,  and  giving  amplest  time,  I 
considered  myself  free  to  extort  by  force  what  I 
could  not  gain  by  fair  means." 

"  I  need  hardly  remark,"  writes  Captain  Kep- 
pel,  "on  the  singular  courage  and  disregard  of 
personal  safety,  and  life  itself,  evinced  by  my 
friend  on  this  occasion.  At  issue  with  the  rajah 
on  points  of  great  temptation  to  bim,  beset  by 
intrigues,  and  surrounded  by  a  fierce  and  lawless 
people,  Mr.  Brooke  did  not  hesitate  to  dispatch  his 
vessels  and  protectors — the  one  on  a  mission  of 
pure  humanity,  and  the  other  in  calm  pursuance 
of  the  objects  he  had  proposed  to  himself  lo  accom- 
plish ;  and,  with  three  companions,  place  himself 
at  the  mercy  of  such  circunislanc«-s,  regardless  of 
the  danger,  and  relying  on  llie  overruling  Provi- 
dence in  which  he  trusted,  to  bring  him  safely 
through  all  his  difficulties  and  }>erils." 

On  the  16lh  of  August,  1S41,  ihe  Royalist  re- 
turned, and  three  days  afterwards  it  was  followed 
by  the  Siri/V.  The  lormcr  reported  that  ihe  pris- 
oners had  been  heard  of  in  iJorneo,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, not  released.  The  Siri/V  was  accompanied 
by  the  Diana  steamer.  The  formidable  squadron 
alarmed  the  rajah  and  bis  ministers.  Mr.  Brooke 
learned  that  the  difficulties  of  the  rajah's  situation 
were  increased,  and  his  conduct  towards  himself, 
in  a  manner,  excused,  hy  the  intrigues  and  evil 
doings  of  the  latter.     Macota,  of  whom  meotion 
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I  ni:i '  'ii'  most  vindiciive  and  iiiiscru- 

paloua  >D>'  Hl'  had  alic'in|>lc<l  to  poi- 

son Ihe  iiiit  ij'i'  ui  fl  Mr.  Hrookc,  and  tiad  been 
discovered  as  the  alwttor  of  even  more  fearful 
crintcs.  Mr.  lirmike,  strengthened  by  his  late 
•rrivsls,  resolved  in  brine  matters  to  a  crisis,  and 
to  lest  at  once  thu  8tren|;th  of  the  respective  par- 
ties. He  landed  a  party  of  men  fully  armed,  and 
loaded  Ihe  ship's  guns  with  grape  and  canister ; 
he  then  proceeded  to  Muda  Ilassim,  protested  that 
he  was  well  disposed  towards  the  rajah,  but  as- 
sured him,  at  the  same  time,  that  neither  ho  nor 
himself  was  safe  against  the  practices  of  the  artful 
and  desperate  Macoia.  Mnda  Hassim  was  fright- 
ened. One  of  the  Dyak  tribes  look  part  with  Mr. 
Brooke,  two  hundred  of  ihein,  with  tlieir  chiefs, 
placing  theins<flvo9  unreservedly  at  IiIk  di.sposal, 
whilst  .Miicola  was  deserted  by  all  but  his  immedi- 
ate slaves.  The  Chinese  and  the  rest  of  the  inhab- 
itants looked  on.  The  upshot  may  be  anticipated. 
The  rajah  became  suddenly  active  and  eager  for 
an  arrangemeiil.  The  old  agreement  was  drawn 
out,  sealed,  and  signed  ;  guns  fired,  flags  waved, 
and  on  the  'i4th  of  September,  1641,  Mr.  Brooke 
became  rajah  of  Sarawak. 

The  first  acts  of  Mr.  Brooke,  after  his  accession 
lo  power,  were  suggested  by  humanity,  and  a  ten- 
der considenition  for  the  savage  people  whom  he 
■o  singularly  and  unexpectedly  had  been  called 
upon  to  govern.  He  inquired  into  the  slate  of  the 
Dyaks,  endeavored  to  gain  their  confidence,  and  to 
protect  them  from  the  brutal  onslaught  of  the  Ma- 
laya and  of  each  other,  and  at  once  relieved  them 
of  ihe  burdens  of  taxation  which  weighed  so 
cruelly  upon  them.  He  opened  a  court  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  at  which  he  presided  with 
the  late  rajah's  brothers,  and  maintained  strict 
equity  amuiigbt  the  highest  and  lowest  of  his  peo- 
ple. He  decreed  that  inurdor,  rolibery,  and  other 
heinous  crimes,  should,  for  the  future,  be  punished 
according  to  the  written  law  of  Borneo  ;  that  all 
men,  irrespectively  of  race,  should  he  permitted  to 
trade  and  labor  according  to  their  pleasure,  and  to 
enjoy  their  gains;  that  all  roads  should  be  open, 
and  that  all  boats  coming  to  the  river  should  be 
free  In  enter  and  depart  without  let  or  hindrance  ; 
that  trade  nhould  be  free ;  that  the  Dyaks  should 
be  sulTcrcd  to  live  unmolested  ;  together  with  other 
salutary  measures  for  the  general  welfare.  Difli- 
cully  and  vexation  mel  the  governor  at  every  st«'p  ; 
but  he  persevered  in  his  schemes  of  amelioration, 
and  with  a  snircpss  which  is  not  yet  complete,  and 
for  vi  l)e  fairly  e.^liinated. 

M  I.  the  former   rajah  of  Sarawak, 

was  ai>  >  i<n  '■uiiiptive  heir  to  the  throne  of  Borneo  ; 
but,  uiifiirlunalely  for  him,  under  the  displeasure 
of  his  nephew,  the  reigning  sultan.  The  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Brooke's  appointment,  it  was  absu- 
lulelv  necessary  to  receive  from  the  latter;  and 
Mr.  lirookfl  accordingly  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  prince,  in  the  first  place,  to  obtain  a  reconcilia- 
tion, if  possible,  with  the  ofTending  .Muda,  and 
secondly,  loconsididate  his  own  infant  government. 
There  wa»  another  object,  loo.  Thu  sultan  had 
power  to  release  the  prisoners  who  had  been 
spared  in  llin  wreck  already  mentioned;  and  tin 
power  Mr.  Brooke  lH>|ied,  by  discretion,  to  previa 
upon    '  ly  lo   exercise.      The   picture  i>\ 

this  ;  ihus  drawn  by  Mr.  Brooke  : 

"  1 ...  r-.,,,..ii  IS  a  man  past  fifty  y  ■'-  ■■''  •"•" 
■hurt    and  pulTy   in    person,  with    a 

which  expressia,  very  obviously,  the  11 

bia  miiMl.     Hia  right  hand  ia  garoiahed  with  an 


extra  diminutive  thumb — the  natural  member  being 
crooked  and  dislnrted.  His  mind,  iiidi'cd,  by  his 
face,  seems  to  bo  a  chaos  of  conl'uKion — without 
acuiencss,  without  dignity,  and  wiilioiil  gmxl  sense. 
He  can  neither  read  nor  write;  is  guided  hy  thu 
last  speaker;  and  his  advisers,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, are  of  the  lower  order,  and  mischievous 
from  their  ignorance  and  greediness.  He  is  always 
talking,  and  generally  joking  ;  and  the  most  serious 
subjects  never  meet  with  a  five  minutes'  consecu- 
tive attention.  The  favorable  side  of  his  charac- 
ter is,  that  he  is  good-leniperod  and  good-natured 
— by  no  means  cruel — and,  in  a  certain  wsy,  gen- 
erous, ihinigh  rapacious  to  as  high  a  degree.  His 
rapacity,  indeed,  is  carried  to  such  an  excess  as 
to  astonish  a  Hiiropean,  and  is  evinced  in  a  thou- 
sand mean  ways.  The  presents  I  made  him  wero 
unquestionably  handsome  ;  but  he  was  not  content 
without  begging  from  me  the  share  I  had  reserved 
for  the  other  Pangerans ;  and  afterwards,  through 
Mr.  Williamson,  solicited  more  iriflcs — such  as 
sugar,  penknives,  and  the  like.  I  may  nuiu  one 
other  feature  that  marks  the  man.  }Ie  requested 
as  the  greatest  favor — he  urged  with  the  earnest- 
ness of  a  child — that  I  would  send  back  the  schoon- 
er before  the  month  Hainhan,  (liamadan  of  ihe 
Turks.)  remarking,  '  What  shall  1  do  during  the 
fast  without  soft  sugar  and  dates T  " 

The  deliverv  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  forgive- 
ness of  .Muda  Hassim,  were  quickly  obtained  ;  the 
more  personal  matter  found  opposition  with  ihe 
advisers  of  the  crown,  but  was  ultimately  con- 
ceded. On  ihe  1st  of  August,  18-I2,  the  letters  to 
Muda  Hassim  were  scaled  and  signed  ;  and  at  the 
same  council  the  contract,  which  gave  Mr.  Brooke 
the  government  of  Sarawak,  was  fully  discussed  ; 
and  by  ten  o'clock  at  night  was  signed,  sealed,  and 
witnessed.  Mr.  Brooke  returned  lo  his  govern- 
ment and  people  on  the  foUouing  day. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1843,  the  following  enlry 
appears  in  the  diary  so  often  quoted  : — "  Another 
year  passed  and  gone  ! — a  year  with  all  its  anxi- 
eties, its  troublcK,  its  dangers,  upon  uliirh  I  can 
look  back  with  satisfaction — a  year  in  which  I 
have  been  usefully  employed  in  doing  good  to 
others.  Since  I  last  wrote,  the  Dyaks  have  been 
quiet,  settled,  and  improving  ;  the  Chinese  advanc- 
ing towards  prosperity  ;  and  ihe  Sarawak  people 
wonderfully  contented  and  industrious,  relieved 
from  oppression,  and  fields  of  labor  allowed  them. 
Justice  I  have  executed  with  an  unfiinrhing  hand." 

It  was  in  the  month  of  March,  1843,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Chinese  war,  that  Captain  Keppell 
was  ordered  in  the  Dido  to  the  Malacca  Straits  and 
the  island  of  Borneo.  Daring  acts  of  piracy  had 
been  coniniilted,  and  were  still  committing,  on  the 
Borneon  coast;  and,  becoming  engaged  in  the 
suppression  of  these  crimes,  he  fell  in  with  the 
Knglish  rajah  of  Sarawak,  and  obtained  from  him 
the  information  which  he  has  recently  given  to  the 
world,  and  enabled  us  to  place  succinctly  before 
our  readers. 

The  piracy  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  is  »ery 
difli-reiit  lo  that  of  the  western  world.    The  former 
obiains  an  importance  unknown  to  the  latter.    The 
who  conduct  it  issue  from  their  islands  and 
M  fleets,  rove  from  place  lo  place,  intercept 
iiH'  riiitrve  trade,  enslave  whole  towns  at  the  en- 
trance of  rivers,  and  attack  ill-armed  or  stranded 
I'liropean   vessels.      The    native   governments,   if 
V  are  not  participators  in  the  crime,  are  made 
victims,  and   in  many  cases,  wo  are  told,  ihey 
are  both — purchasing  from  one  set  of  pirates,  and 
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plundered  and  enslaved  by  anulher.    CB|iUin  Kep- 

pull   liiw  well   r-l  ■I'-'l   11. ..r..   iii.i .'iKj  ..i.Miiont 

m    wtlirll    III!  UK 

muraiulers  ul'  n  hhI 

and  horror,  jiiBtilied  only  by  i  v  ol  the 

ofTunet!,  ttiid  llie  nlliinntu  adv;i;  U-  to  be 

obtained  from  an  exlirpalion  ot  ilo-  led 

evil.    As  we  have  biiited  at  the  com  ;  nf 

this  article,  our  present  abject  is  nut  so  iiuicli  to 
draw  attention  to  the  battlc^scenea  described  by 
Mr.  Keppi'll,  and  « li  '        '  liar 

ihouuli  iiuinlul  iiilci  liir 

Mr.  Uro..',     •'     :  ..>,  i  ol" 

so  in»nv  »nd  lie- 

gliv'.'l  ; I _.iiil  which 

he  I  V   earned,      lie  lins  done  much,  but 

our  _  It  may  enable  liiiii  to  do  more.     He 

hnM  »ho»  II  ihc  capabilitien  ol'  bia  distant  home,  and 
called  upon  his  motiior-couiitry  to  improve  them  to 
ihe  uttermoHl.  We  hear  that  her  inajeaty's  bov- 
ernmenl  have  not  been  deaf  to  his  appeal,  and  that 
aid  will  he  given  fur  the  development  of  his  plans, 
e(\ual  to  his  wannest  expectations.  We  trust  it 
may  he  so.  Nothing  is  wunliu);  but  the  assistance 
which  a  fiovcriiinent  alone  can  all'urd,  to  render 
Uurnco  a  friendly  and  valuable  ally,  and  to  consti- 
tiilo  Mr.  Itrooke  one  of  the  most  useful  lienefactors 
of  modern  times  ;  a  benefactor  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term — sii  improver  of  his  species — an  intelli- 
gent messenger  and  expounder  of  God's  purpose 
to  man. 


From  the  6o«ton  Courier. 

Martha's  vineyard — return  of  whaling 

SHIPS. 

TiiK  pa.M  winter  on  this  island  has  been  unusu- 
ally severe — the  number  of  snow-storms  numerous, 
and  the  drills  almost  blockinjr  up  a  passage  from 
one  part  of  the  island  to  another.  Cases  have 
occurred,  where  the  sheep,  which  with  us  are  un- 
housed at  all  seasons,  have  been  buried  in  the 
drifts,  and  only  extricated  by  the  thaws,  which 
have  laid  bare  their  prison-houses.  The  poor  crea- 
tures, thus  liberated,  were  found  to  In;  very  meagre 
in  flesh,  and  to  have  eaten  nearly  all  the  wool  from 
their  hacks  for  sustenance. 

Lone  as  our  winter  residence  by  the  waters  may 
appear,  wo  are  not  without  visiters,  and  the  more 
numerous,  as  the  signs  of  a  storm  send  the  fleets 
into  our  safe  and  capacious  harbor,  and  cause  a 
bristling  forest  to  arise  before  our  doors.  As  Cole- 
ridge said  of  Mont  Blanc — 

"  .\iid  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars, 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they  sink," 

BO  mi^hl  it  be  said  of  us — 

Who  all  the  winter  long  behold  the  sail 
Upon  our  waters,  sheltering  from  the  sea. 

Situated  midway  between  Boston  and  New 
York,  the  chief  coasting  trade  of  the  country  pass- 
ing near  us,  there  are  few  vessels  sailing  to  and 
fro  from  .Vtluntic  ports,  that  do  not  occasionally 
visit  us,  and  the  foreign  commerce  is  by  no  means 
inconsiderable,  that  casts  anchor  in  our  harbor. 

The  whale-ships  of  Nantucket,  arriving  from 
the  cruising  grounds  in  the  inclement  season  of  the 
year,  stop  at  I'^dgartown  to  discharge  their  cargoes 
into  lighters,  that  they  may  pass  over  the  bar  in 
safety.  It  is  interesting  to  go  down  to  the  wharves 
on  Iheir  arrival,  and  lake  a  look  at  the  crew  and 
the  veaeel.  A  ship  was  towed  in  by  our  steamer 
through  the  ice,  and  made  fast  to  the  wharf,  dur- 


ing our  late  cold  weather.  She  had  been  kliMlt 
four  year*,  and  lb-  •.■•ili.ti.  lii.img  been  so  long 
under  charge  of  <  I  aci|uire(l  quite 

a  salt-sea   air.     A  ,  who,  with  an- 

other tar,  was  busy  in  making  all  things  right 
upon  deck,  tixed  my  attention  ;  his  head-gear  had 
been  so  arrange<l  as  to  cover  his  ears  froni  the 
frost,  and  his  pea-jacket  bine  marks  of  great  in- 
dustry in  the  way  of  patch-work,  as  well  as  great 
variety  in  the  shape  and  color  of  the  patches.  I 
ihouKtit  of  the  history  of  that  jacket,  s"  :> 

with  the  tale  of  the   man   himself.      \\  : 
new,   !   dare  not   say,  nor   how    ii:   ■  ■  • 

it  began  to  lie  aiiliqualed  ;  but  a  w  : 
iiiii  ,111  li.iiril,  nor  one  entitled  to  i  i 

I-  I   of   the  ser>ice  it  h  i 

M  mental  and  physical  till  ii 

employed  upon  it.  .Many  a  song  had  been  sung 
while  that  old  jacket  was  in  process  of  repair — 
many  thoughts  of  hived  ones  had  been  incorporated 
into  its  texture,  if  thoughts  could  slip  out  of  the 
Angers'  ends,  or  if  the  beating  heart  could  force 
its  music  into  shreds  and  patches.  The  wearer 
of  that  coat  had  a  face  full  of  interest.  It  told  of 
one  no  longer  young,  hoping  and  ambitious;  but 
yet,  of  one,  who  could  find  content  with  ordinary 
scenes  of  comfort,  and  who  hiid  a  heart  to  rejoice 
and  an  eye  to  weep  with  his  fellow-men. 

An  inielligent  young  sailor,  a  native  of  Nan- 
tucket, also  one  of  the  crew,  was  looking  over  the 
ship's  side,  and  I  entered  into  converstion  with 
him,  inquiring  if  this  was  his  first  voyage,  and  how 
he  liked  to  be  so  long  absent  ?  His  answers  were, 
that  he  had  never  been  to  sea  before,  and  that  it 
was  dull  work,  for  the  crew  soon  got  tired  of  one 
another,  and  longed  for  new  faces,  and  new  things 
to  talk  alwut.  Several  sailors,  while  I  » 
came  near  to  listen,  and  their  eyes,  ami 
and  their  minds,  seemed  to  be  devoutmy  ,i  m-w 
face,  and  voice,  and  |H'rson.  I  walked  away  to 
another  part  of  the  wharf,  and  toiik  an  eager  look 
of  the  ship!  her  hull,  her  masts,  and  rigging,  and 
in  fancy  I  almost  invested  her  with  life,  while  I 
thought  of  the  seas  she  had  traversed,  and  the  porta 
she  had  visited.  What  strange  stars  had  shined 
upon  her  !  what  strange  men  had  looked  out  from 
Pacific  isles  to  sec  the  Yankee  ship  ;  through  what 
storms  had  she  passed !  what  music  had  the  winda 
made  in  her  rigging '.  and  how,  like  a  faithful 
mother,  had  she  held  in  close  embrace,  the  crew, 
and  kept  at  bay  the  winds  and  the  waves  seeking 
their  destruction  !  That  old  ship,  the  copper  torn 
off",  the  seams  open,  the  sails  worn,  the  hull  and 
the  rigging  rusty,  to  my  eye,  waa  venerable  and 
dear. 


Count  St.  Leon,  the  natural  son  of  Napoleon, 
ha«  proved  that  the  Countess  of  Luxbourg  is  his 
mother,  and  compelled  her  to  pay  him  S  1200  a 
year  out  of  $5000  a  year,  settled  upon  her  by  the 
emperor.  Count  Leon  had  an  immense  fortune 
left  him  by  the  emperor,  which  he  has  dissipated, 
and  was  forced  to  bring  an  action  against  his 
mother  for  subsistence.  His  resemblance  to  his 
father  is  very  striking. 

A  WORK  has  been  published,  giving  some  reve- 
laiions  which  prove  that  Casper  Hauser,  who 
excited  the  public  curiosity  so  sin^n>;lT  a  few 
years  since,  was  the  son  of  the  Prr  ^       fianie 

do   Beauhuniois,  now   dowager  pi  -s  of 

Baden, and  that  his  disparition  was  owing  to  a  dis- 
pute of  succession  which  arose  in  1818  between. 
Bavaria  and  Baden. 
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THB   REFORMATION   AND  ANTI-REFORMATION   IN    BOHEMIA. 


From  ih«  Athviuvum. 

TV  Rrforma/ion  and  Anti-R format  ion  in  Bohe- 
mia. From  ihc  German.  3  vols.  Huulston  ti 
Stiinoiiian. 

Or  the  Htihemian  Ri'formiition,  and  its  extinction 

in  M 1  iiiil  I'vili",  leBsis  known,  I'ven  in  Orinany, 

th  1  ;tanro  <if  the  subj<<ct  demands.      For 

tht-  ,  ii'in  it  t«  not  diflirult  to  account.     The 

Roman  ('aihulics,  havini;  no  sympathy  with  the 
peopU*  whom  they  had  dune  their  utmost  to  extrr- 
minati',  were  not  dciirous  of  dwelling  on  s<'i 
which  could  afford  them  so  little  pleoHure.  1 
Lutherans,  who  bore  the  new  sectarians  an  anli|>a- 
ihy  equally  bitter,  freqncnlly  called  on  the  ruling 
powers  to  rxtcrminalo  men  who  had  as  liltir  ven- 
eration for  Luther  and  the  .\uirsbur|;  Confession  as 
they  had  for  the  Pope  and  the  decrees  of  Trent. 
The  Cajvinisls  were  nearly  as  hostile  to  the  poor 
Kctarians.  Then  the  miehly  of  the  earth,  whal- 
erer  their  religious  crecil,  were  necess;irily  the 
eoemies  of  a  sect  which  denounced  human  author- 
ity as  an  encroachment  on  Chri.Htian  liberty,  and 
KMsted  it  on  every  occasion.  Ijastly,  the  Ger- 
manic race  detested  the  Slavonic,  which  they  re- 
garded as  imbued  alike  with  the  principles  and 
morals  of  barbarism — ns  ready  at  any  moment  to 
swell  the  torrent  of  barbaric  invasion  which  eastern 
Europe,  or  even  Asia,  might  pour  on  western  free- 
dom and  civilization.  Bohemia  has  never  been, 
and  perhaps  never  can  be,  an  inti'cral  part  of  the 
Germanic  ec(momy  ;  it  cannot  amalgamale  with  a 
people  so  difTerent  in  penius,  institutions,  language, 
and  manners.  Hence,  though  in  juxtaposition,  the 
one  has  uniformly  hn-n  hostile  to  the  other. 

The  work  before  us  is  an  attempt  to  supply  the 
deficicnces  in  our  knowledge  of  Bohemian  religious 
history  during  a  momentous  period,  viz.,  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  In  that  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  especially  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  |>eriod.  Not  that  it  is  witlwut  information  as 
to  the  limes  preceding  atwl  following  the  century  in 
question  ;  but  it  is  sprrially  devoleil  to  the  events 
immediately  before  and  conteinpr>raneous  with  the 
thirty  years'  war.  The  author  is  anxious  "  to  fill 
up  a  gap  in  Gcnnan  church  history — to  raise  up  a 
structure,  from  the  fnigments  of  information  still 
rem.iiriit]f'-  «(  the  most  remarkable  events,  slrng- 
gli  li's,  and    Bulfenngs   of  those  days, 

din  I  from  rare  and  little  known  contem- 

porary writings  and  documents  ;  and  thus  erect  a 
monument  to  so  many  herm^  and  snircrcra  who 
were  worthy  of  a  belter  fate.  Jjipecially  does  he 
deem  it  his  duty,  as  a  theologian,  and  one  who  is 
of  Bohemian  bltjod,  though  nut  an  inhabitant  of 
that  country,  to  preservo  those  fragments  from  be- 
coming alios."  '  fC't."  He  elsewhere  ob- 
serves : — "  Tl  i-irt  of  this  information,  it 
will  be  :!•■'■  •■■•••  to  the  public;  and 
the  inlo  •  »»  be  fl'li  in  it  will 

be  a  su,'': ,  ''"'   ^"tl'or  for  the 

labor  of  his  book."     l)n  •  ■.  however,  we 

are  c<in»lrained  to  say,  H:  '.»•  some  difTcr- 

ence  of  opinion.     Without  disputing  ihe  no\' 
■  of  many   of  the   details,   our   readers  will   d.. 
whether  the  importance  of  such  details  be  comincn- 
sante  with  their  novelty.     They  may  deem  some 
of  ihecbarscterstiKi  otiscure,  and  some  of  the  events 
too  iosipnlfiRiint,  tu  he  worth  rescuini;  from  oblivion, 

.«,  f  ■    r  ••       ■       -to 

m.  It 

'is     pnin-lOir.      imt.    tn:ii      \IH'V     ll|.l>     lli'l      >"■     .1M"^;^:VnOr 

■■ImM  with  the  author's  inpartiality.     From  in- 


ternal evidence,  there  can  belittle  doubt  that  he 
belongs   to  a  sect   which,  ihouirh   worthy  of  all 


name  of  Moravians.  Indeed,  a  deweiidaiit  of  those 
who  suflered  in  the  Bohemian  persecution  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  divesl  his  mind  of  nil  Inas. 
Certainly  our  author  has  not  done  so.  While  exe- 
crating— and  justly  execrating — the  conduct  of  the 
rilling  powers,  he  has  forgotten  to  tell  us  that  they 
often  occasiimcd  as  much  by  political  as  by 
Ills  antip.iihy.  He  does  not  advert  to  one  of 
llie  luiidamentnl  maxims  of  the  Bohemian  reform- 
ers— that  when  even  a  temporal  ruler  is  not  in  a 
slate  of  grace,  ol>edience  to  him  becomes,  not  a 
duty,  but  a  sin  ;  that  he  should  be  n'jecto<l  by  men, 

as  he  has  a!--'-    ' i  by  (Jod  ;  and  that  his  place 

should  be  n  ■supplied  by  a  worthy  fnnc- 

lionary.     '1:.    , ,  !c  was  extended,  not  to  rulers 

only,  hut  to  the  rich — to  all  who  held  lordships, 
domains,  and  large  estates.  Christ  was  held  lobe 
the  temporal  no  less  than  ihe  spiritual  governor  of 
the  world  ;  and  as  he  has  declared  that  his  saints 
do  and  shall  reign  with  him,  so  it  was  their  indis- 
putable privilege — nay,  their  bounden  obligation — 
to  concur  with  llieir  Snpreme  Head  in  the  great 
work  of  mundane  administration.  Whether  this 
princil)le  l>e  also  adiiiiticd  by  the  inodi'rn  Mora- 
vians, we  shall  not  inquire,  (we  remember,  how- 
ever, that  John  Wesley  charges  them  with  it,  in 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  authority,)  but  undoubtedly 
it  was  admitted  by  the  large  parly  from  whom  they 
are  descended,  and  with  whom  our  present  business 
lies.  This  fact  our  author,  as  we  have  said,  con- 
ceals;  and,  though  he  sometimes  alludes  to  the 
excesses  commilied  by  the  more  fanatical  of  his 
party,  he  does  so  with  great  gent^'ne^8  :  while  he 
revels  in  description  witen  those  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics are  in  question.  Wc  may  add  that  in  the 
other  qualifications  of  the  historian  he  is  almost  as 
deficient  as  he  is  in  impartiality.  He  has  no  com- 
prehensiveness, no  sequential  connexion,  no  notion 
of  deducing  efTects  from  causes,  no  powers  of  re- 
flection. Yet,  with  all  the»<?  defiTtn,  he  ought  not 
lo  be  dismissed  without  something  more  than  a 
general  notice.  The  struggles  of  a  people,  or  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  a  people,  for  lilierly,  whe- 
ther civil  or  religious,  is  always  an  intcrcsiing  ob- 
ject of  contemplation  :  and  the  more  so  when,  as 
in  the  present  case,  the  inquiry  concerns  those  so 
little  known  as  the  Slavonians  of  Bohemia. 

From  their  first  conversion  lo  Christianity,  the 
Bohemians  seem  generally  lo  have  taken  the  com- 
munion in  both  kinds,  no  less  than  la  lia^ '  il 
with  clerical  e«?hbacy.     From  milhi-rci, 
however,  would   we   draw  the  sjirae    iim n  nrc  as 
our  author  and  others,  that  for  tlicir  Christianity 
they  were  indebted  In  the  Greeks.      In  many  parts 
of  Kurope,  down  lo  Ihe  tenth  century,  an  Alahlllon 
(Acta  SS.  Pra-f.  toni.  HI.)  h:ui  abnndantly  proved, 
if  the  cup  was  not  taken  wiih  the  bread,  the  bread 
wan  ilipped  in  the  wine,  so  that  the  communicant 
'  truly  say  that  he  had  received  the  lx>dy  and 
of  Christ,  (see  also  Greg.  Tunin.  I)e  Gloria 
I  (  ouleBsorum,  cap.  05.)      And  as  lo  the  rrlittacy 
I  of  the  priesthood,  it  was  not  univors-allv  enforced 
'  prior  lo  the  eleventh  century.      But,  tl'             '    ri- 
can  lie  little  doubt  that  Bohemia  rccen 
pel   from  ('■                  '          lii'S,  it  may  [Hi-siiMy  Iw 
that  B  few  I                               ii's  found  tlir'ir  way  to 
iho  west,  eniM,  1.11.,    .,!..,    the   conversion  of  the 
KussitM.     B«  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  two 
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points  of  (iisciplino  wliirli  we  ha»o  mentioned  were 
early  acknowlfil^rl  m  tliis  unrii'nt  duchy,  iiiidcdii- 
tinued  III  \m'.  ao  i  Not  that  thi 

no  rhiirch«»  »li  did  not  oi;' 

ewhew  wedlock,  and  ailniini»li-r  th(<  uncoii 
bread  oidy  ;  |>rohi»l)ly  thn  (treat  majority  ■ 
this  predicament  ;  hut,  down  to  the  latter  h;iir  iil' 
the  tliirieeiuh  century,  there  were  ito  m;iny  with 
the  two  peeiiliaritiea  we  have  mentioned,  as  to  ren- 
der tolenilioii  a  m.ilter  of  necewiiv.  I^'fpitcs,  from 
time  to  lime,  mi({ht  come  from  Home,  and  enforce 
somBlhinj;  like  outward  conformity  ;  hut  no  8o<mer 
were  they  f.iiily  out  of  the  country  than  tlie  petti- 
omls  again  enlivened  the  pastor's  house,  and  the 
cup  kissed  the  hread.  It  was  not,  indeed,  before 
the  Council  of  ('onst:ince  that  the  wino  was  abso- 
lutely and  universally  forbidden  to  the  laity. 

Some  time  before  the  <"ouncil  in  question,  cer- 
tain of  the  reformed  doctrines  were  known  to  the 
Hohcniians.  They  had  been  visited  by  expatriated 
Waldi-nscs,  and  some  of  WiclitT's  writmj^s  were 
taken,  even  in  his  lifetime,  to  that  country.  In 
1400,  Jerome  of  I'rajfue  liH>k  from  Kngland  copies 
of  all  that  reformer's  works,  and  by  him  and  Huss 
they  were  translated,  and  di»i)ersed  among  the 
people.  Thus  it  was  that  the  polilic.il  no  le.ss  than 
the  religions  creed  of  our  liUtierworth  rector  be- 
came naturalized  in  a  soil  so  well  prepared  to  re- 
ceive it : — 

"  In  the  year  1401,  two  learned  Englishmen, 
James  and  donrad  of  ranlcrbury,camc  to  Prapue, 
and  8()oke  much  aRuinsl  the  Pope.  Hut  when  this 
was  prohibited,  they,  by  consent  of  their  host,  Luke 
Welensky,  caused  to  be  painted  in  a  room  of  the 
house  where  they  lodjred,  in  the  suburb  of  Prague, 
the  history  of  Christ's  Passion  on  the  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  the  pomp  of  the  papal  court.  Huss 
mentioned  these  representations  publicly,  as  a  true 
antithesis  between  Christ  and  Anti-Christ ;  and  all 
ran  to  see  them." 

Thoufih  tlie  propositions  of  WiclilT  and  Huss 
were  examined  and  condemned  before  the  meeting 
of  the  (^luncil,  violent  persecution  was  unknown 
until  expressly  sanctioned  by  those  "  venerable 
fathers."  Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  but 
too  much  reason  for  iho  hostility  of  prince  and 
prelate.  When  di'prived  of  the  cup,  and  declared 
excommunicate,  many  of  the  Hussites  took  up 
arms — thus  resfilved  to  carry  out  to  its  fullest  Wic- 
lllT's  celebrated  precept.  Hut  let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  at  this  early  period  religious  considera- 
tions were  the  only,  or  indeed  the  chief,  cause  of 
the  disorders  wlilcii  followed.  Many  Hew  to  arms 
from  haired  of  the  CJermanlc  yoke,  many  from  purer 
motives  of  patriotism,  and  some  to  profit  by  anar- 
chy and  civil  war.  To  crush  these  demonstrations, 
which  now  assumed  a  formidable  asp<!ct,  Slgls- 
mund  sent  troops  into  the  kingdom,  and  excesses 
were  committed  nn  both  sides,  as  frightful  as  any 
that  ever  disgraced  a  Christian  country.  But 
general  horrors  are  too  vague  to  fix  our  atten- 
tion ;  let  us  take  one  individual  event  out  of  a 
multitude  : — 

"  At  Iicilmcritz  the  burgomaster  Pichel,  a  cruel 
and  deceitful  man,  seized  in  one  night  twenty-four 
respectalde  citizens,  among  whom  was  his  own  son- 
in-Jaw,  ,iud  threw  them  into  a  deep  dungeon,  near 
St.  Miohaers  gate.  When  they  were  half  dead 
from  cold  and  hunger,  he,  assisted  by  some  of  the 
imperial  oiricors,  had  them  taken  out,  under  a  guard, 
and  pronounced  upon  them  the  sentence  of  death. 
They  were  then  chained  upon  wagons,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  to  he  thrown  into 


the  water.     A  multitude  of  people  assembled,  with 
till'  VMM  •»   mil!   rliildren  of  the  pri"oncrs.  makini.' 
The  burgoma^ler'- 
.1  his  only  child,  and  \t 

iiids  ihiew  lierself  at  his  feet,  iiit>  llio 

Uf  of  her  husband.      Hut  the  fall.  than 

a  stone,  said — '  Spare  your  tears,  you  kiimv  not 
what  you  desire.  Cannot  you  have  a  more  W(^rthy 
husband  than  he?'     Findlni;  I  '       Inex- 

orable, she  arose  and  said — '  !  I  not 

give  me  in  II    " nin!'     .-n  nast, 

and  tearing  1  followed  li  with 

the  rest.     \\  ;..  ..  iiiartyr«  !■ '  I  the 

bank  of  the  Kibe,  they  were  i:  i  the  wag- 

ons; and,  while  the  boats  w  ,  ,  rinc  they 
raised  their  voices,  calling  heaven  and  earth  to  wit- 
ness that  they  were  innocent;  then,  bidding  their 
wives,  and  children,  and  friends  farewell,  they  ex- 
horted them  to  constancy  and  zeal,  and  ol>edlence 
to  the  word  of  God,  rather  than  the  commandmcnta 
of  men  ;  finally  they  prayed  for  their  enemies,  and 
then  commended  their  souls  to  Cod.  Their  hands 
being  biiiind  to  their  feet,  they  were  conveyed  in  the 
boats  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  there  thrown 
into  the  stream.  The  banks  were  lined  wlih  exe- 
cutioners, provided  wiih  pikes,  who  took  care  that 
none  should  escape  ;  for  when  any  came  floating 
near  the  shore,  although  half  dead,  they  were  stab- 
bed and  forced  back  to  the  middle  of  the  river.  The 
burgomaster's  daughter,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  her 
husband,  sprani;  into  the  river,  and  embracing  him, 
strove  hard  to  draw  him  from  the  water.  But,  as 
it  was  too  deep  for  her  to  get  a  firm  footing,  and 
she  was  unable  to  loosen  his  bands,  they  bulb  sank. 
The  following  day  they  were  found  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms,  and  were  buried  in  one  grave.  This 
was  done  on  the  30th  of  May,  UiJl." 

The  Hussites,  and  especially  the  Taborite  por- 
tion of  them,  were  signally  merciless,  whenerer 
they  had  the  upper  hand. 

The  Utraquists,  we  need  scarcely  observe,  in- 
sisted on  the  communion  under  both  kinds.  Many 
of  them  aimed  at  nothing  more,  and  separated  from 
those  who  would  throw  off  the  papal  authority,  as 
well  as  from  those  who  aimed  at  theestabli.-'liment 
of  a  new  theocratic  republic.  The  latter  formed  a 
violent  and  numerous  class,  who,  to  efTect  their 
objects,  would  have  laid  their  country  in  ruins. 
They  went  so  far  (and  the  example  was  more  than 
once  followed  In  subsequent  times,)  as  to  court  the 
aid  of  the  Turks  against  their  imperial  and  royal 
master.  Hut  this  aid  was  distant,  while  the  means 
of  repression  were  at  hand  ;  and  when  defeated  in 
the  field,  numbers  repaired  into  the  mountains  and 
forests,  to  escape  the  punishment  which  awaited 
them,  and  to  perform  their  worship  in  solitude. 
Yet  a  greater  number  remained  hidden  In  the  towns, 
ready  at  any  moment  to  strike  another  blow  for 
civil  and  religious  freedom.  In  spite  of  all  the 
severities  inflicted  upon  them,  the  Bohemian  Breth- 
ren (thus  the  republican  reformers,  the  true  disci- 
ples of  Huss  and  WIclilT.  were  denominated,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  rtraqulsts  and  Callxtines, 
who  in  doctrine  ditfered  little  from  Home)  could 
not  be  extirpated.  If  silent  for  a  time,  they  were 
sure  to  break  out  again  with  increased  fury.  The 
successful  missi<in  of  Luther  could  not  fail  to  inspire 
them  with  new  courage,  since  it  proved  that  popo 
and  emperor  might  safely  be  defied.  But  this  very 
success  rather  weakene<l  than  strengthened  them. 
Seeing  that  the  Gospel  was  now  tolerated  in  other 
parts  of  Germany,  many,  both  of  the  lay  and  clerical 
reformers  left  Bohemia  for  scenes  less  harassed  by 
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persecution.     M:ih.  iu'ni- 

Uuns  during  llic  .-  <'on- 

sisled  ni)t  so  imu^i  i.i  .  in  j.n.-.^.  ..i  ...h  of 
mixjcntc  lIu!>i>U'  !>.  as  o(  llio  luiKilical  rrroniuTs, 
y^\u^  railed  the  Kuiuuu  L'alhulic  Churdi  ihc  {Kircb 
uDiril. 

Suiue  were  not  content  with  turning  their  baolu 
on  tlie  crotu  :  they  even  spat  upon  it.  VVImt  could 
be  done  with  such  a  spirit!  In  this  day,  we  can 
easily  aosuer  the  question  :  "  Let  it  alone  !  let  it 
exhaust  itself!"  but  in  the  sixteenth  and  scven- 
laeiith  century,  Euru|>e  did  not  uiidursland  such 
policy.  Yet  even  the  emperor  and  pope  relaxed  so 
far  as  to  allow  the  use  of  the  cup  in  15()1 — a  politic 
measiirf,  since  it  detached  the  I  traquists  or  Culix- 
tini!!i  fruui  their  fanatic  allies.  Maximilian  II.  went 
further  still  :  he  would  not  force  conscience,  but 
leave  it  to  its  peaceful  dictates,  though  he  by  no 
means  intended  to  place  all  religious  parties  on  the 
same  fooling  of  equality.  If  he  would  not  perse- 
cute, neither  would  he  remove  the  civil  disabilities 
under  which  the  Protestants  lalwred.  Rodolph  II., 
indeed,  was  a  bigot ;  but  for  many  years  he  adopted 
the  wise  policy  of  his  father,  and  he  would  |)ro- 
bably  have  continued  it,  had  not  he  found  some 
reason  fur  distrusting  the  loyalty  of  his  reformed 
suhjeeis.  lie  was  little  pleased  with  their  refusal 
to  aid  him  in  his  wars,  even  against  the  Turks  ;  for 
he  rightly  thought  that  the  hurden  should  not  fall 
on  the  Koinan  ('atholies  alone.  There  is  evidence, 
too,  fur  concluding  that  his  spiritual  advisers  were 
diBsalisfied  with  the  indulgence  shown  to  the  sec- 
tarians, and  alwavs  ready  to  augment  his  ill-will 
towanU  them.  Ymm  this  twofold  cause  we  may 
deduce  the  persecutions  which  he  frequently  sanc- 
tioned in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign.  Uut  for  all 
this  he  was  compelled,  more  than  once,  to  declare 
liberty  of  conscience  even  to  the  United  Brethren — 
for  the  ('alixtines  he  had  no  serious  purpose  of  dis- 
turbing. .Still  so  much  exasperation  was  left  in 
the  minds  of  both,  or  we  should  rather  say,  of  all 
parties,  that  any  accident  was  capable  of  giving  it 
vent.  In  1618  the  reformed  chiefs  seized  three 
functionaries  of  government  at  Prague,  and  threw 
tliem  out  of  the  council  chamb<:r  vtinduw  ;  and  this 
bold  step  was  followed  by  open  rebellion  : — 

"  On  the  third  day  after  the  defenestration,  the 
non-Catholic  states,  the  IJtrac|uists,  the  Urethrcn, 
the  Lutherans,  and  the  Keforiued,  assembled  to- 
gether, and  formed  a  friendly  union,  appointing 
thirty  of  the  most  distinguished  anumg  them  to  con- 
duct the  state  afTairof  Bohemia.  The  governor  of 
the  caM!      ''  I' Chudenitz,  and  the 

three   ■  .  were  compelled  to 

•w.    -  A  iih  an  unprecedented 

h'  the  ('alhulic    liishop,  the 

aljij ."  ,  "r  <i,„2u,  and  other  pre- 

lates, and    |>i.  decree  against  the 

Jesuu^.  wliii  ;  ^  Aire  obliged  to  evacu- 

ai'  .1  winch  they  had  at  Prague,  Kruniau, 

N<  i  (ilalz,  and  within  fourteen  days  they 

had  to  leave  the  country.  Whoever  granted  shel- 
ter to  Jesuits,  or  interceded  fur  them,  was  held  to 
he  an  enemy  to  the  country.  '  But  thereby,'  says 
Hclzel,  '  they  made  men  to  be  their  enemies  who 
had  III  their  hands  the  hearts  of  the  Romanist 
monirnhi.'  " 

During  Its  short  tenure  of  power,  the  Protestant 
party  ilmjiraciil  ilwlf  by  numerous  excesses.  Take 
one  iiisl.-iiiri'  in  Moravia,  in  regard  to  a  priest  wliu 
refusid  lo  Ipctray  the  secrets  of  confession,  and 
whoj>erhajm  had  no  Nccret  to  betray  : — 

"  He  wa*  dragged  to  Olmtilz,  and  there  treated 


u  a  criminal.  They  hung  him  up  by  his  hands, 
his  anus  being  bound  behind,  ami  aiiaclied  weighu 
to  his  feet.  'I'his  was  on  the  llilli  of  I'ebruary. 
Four  days  after  they  toniipiiled  him  again  for  the 
space  of  two  hours.  On  the  IHlli  llic  torinentors 
came  to  him  intoxicated,  and  llarliiiun  lliiilieiin 
had  him  burned  with  torches!  but  us  lie  would 
make  no  confession  the  executioner  threw  him 
away.  Then  Stiebor  Zieriiowsky  and  Benedict 
Prnscha  commanded  that  his  breast,  Ik.-IIv,  sides, 
and  lips  bhould  be  burned  with  pitch,  resin,  hriiii- 
6t«ine,  and  pens  dipped  in  oil  ;  until  the  iiile»tiiies 
could  scarcely  be  kept  together.  This  lasted  ihree 
hours,  and  they  declared  that  it  was  only  bv  ihe 
devil's  help  he  could  endure  it.  He  lingered  four 
weeks  in  a  dungeon  in  excruciating  pain.  On  the 
ITtli  of  March  he  died,  and  the  Lutheran  aldermau 
would  only  allow  him  to  be  buried  at  the  foot  of 
the  gallows." 

In  vain  did  the  emperor  invite  the  rebels  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  In  one  sweeping  decree  they 
banished  all  the  Jesuits  ;  and  when  Manillas  died 
(161U)  they  would  not  acknowledge  Kerdinand  II. 
as  their  king.  To  fortify  their  cause,  they  made 
alliance  with  the  ncighl>oring  ^Slavonic  Stales,  and 
raised  to  the  throne  llie  Elector  Palatine,  son-in- 
law  of  our  James  I.  Never  was  choice  more  inju- 
dicious than  this.  This  "  winter  king"  soon  be- 
came the  derision  of  those  who  were  about  his 
person,  and  who  had  the  opjiortunity  of  discerning 
his  character.  But  why  dwell  on  these  events? 
While  his  troops  were  fighting  on  the  White  Hill, 
near  Prague,  he  was  drinking  with  his  Ihmiii  com- 
panions ;  and  scarcely  was  the  result  known,  than 
he  fled,  leaving  his  deluded  followers  to  meet  as 
they  could  the  storm  of  vengeance  which  was  burst- 
ing upon  them. 

The  punishments  which  followed  were  designed 
fur  the  rebels  rather  than  the  schismatics.  Though 
the  reformed  churches  were  clo.wd,  the  ministers 
banished,  their  books  burned,  and  the  laity  forbid- 
den to  worship,  no  such  resulLt  would  have  hap- 
pened, had  not  the  rebellion  exasperated  the  ciiil 
powers.  Yet  persecution  could  not  exterminate 
the  people ;  it  could  only  drive  tliein  into  oilier 
countries,  or  silence  them  for  the  time ;  in  other 
words,  it  made  hy|>ocrites  of  all  who  chose  to  re- 
main. Thus  did  ihc  "  winter  king,"  (who  should 
rather  be  called  the  puppet-king.)  by  his  inca- 
pacity, his  rashness,  bring  more  evils  upon  the  Pro- 
leslant  cause  in  Gennany,  than  all  its  enemies  pul 
together.  But  for  the  king  of  Sweden,  indeed, 
the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  opposed  him- 
self to  Catholic  Kuro|a',it  may  be  doubted  uhelher 
a  reformed  church  would  have  been  left  slanding 
between  the  Oder  and  the  Uliine.  As  it  was,  forty 
thousand  families,  iiirluiling  alike  the  noblest  and 
most  industrious,  had  left  the  kingdom  long  before 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Hence  ihe 
decline  in  the  commerce  and  civilization  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  il  was  nearly  as  ruinous  to  the  stale  as 
the  revocation  of  the  relict  of  Nantes  had  been  to 
the  French,  or  the  expulsion  of  the  Monscoes  to 
the  Spaniards.  The  fruits  of  intolerance  are  evury- 
wlieru  Ihe  same. 

During  the  eighteenlh  century  there  was  little 
visible  |)cr»ecutiiin.  The  progress  of  the  public 
mind  was  everywhere  opposed  to  it  ;  and  it  was 
parliiMilarly  odious  to  the  great,  who  had  tried  it  to 
so  little  |iur|Kise.  Hence  the  empress  Maria  The- 
resa had  little  diificulty  in  removing  some  of  the 
more  oppressive  grievances  under  which  the  I'ro- 
tesUnu  groaned.     Her  son,  Joseph  II.,  •■  is  well 
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known,  1  II  llie  career  of  lilwr- 

alily.     ll  r  1781,  and  iho  All- 

luwiiif;  yt'iir,  8ti<-ur<!il  lu  »ll  difuidviils  ihe  free  ex- 
orciiwi  of  their  reli);ion  in  pii))l>r  :iiid  private;  and 
ui  lliu  JrnuiUi  had  '  ilierii  was  little 

oupoiiitiiiii  to  Ilia  II.  H<i  waa  mi- 

hiy  wcondi'd  liy  suiiii;  c\i:ii  nl  i  ('atliidic 

clurity.     Tliim  the  limliuiiof  K  ,  in  a  pas- 

toral li-tirr  III  hill  llock  : — 

"  '  III  yiiiir  piilpiln,'  he  says,  '  you  are  entirely  to 

abstaiii    rriiiii    ciiiiiriiviT'--   '    ■    '  ■  ■'■    — 

ei|iiallv  uiiiiiiyiiis;  to  hotli  < 

The  liiriiitT   iiiimt   he  di  ....,  ..    . 

suapieiiiii,  the  latter  mi  exasper- 

ated hv  the  bilter  tone  .n  Instead 

thereof,  you  should  explain  the  i;os|>el  on  Sundays 
and  hidydiiys,  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  benefit  the 
people,  both  in  their  spiritual  and  temporal  eon- 
nition.  This  source  alone  is  quite  inexhaustible.' 
Me  also  says,  that  in  the  '  Concilin  Tridentinn,' 
Luther  and  Calvin  are  not  mentioned  by  name ; 
111  '      !il  they   name  them,  nor  take  away 

h"  H'  |>eople  ;  and  on  haptiziii);  or  bury- 

ing I  I'l'M.  ;.unt,  they  were  to  omit  such  parts  of 
the  sj-rvice  as  did  not  suit  the  p.irty,  such  as  the 
quesiions  concerning  failh  in  the  Uomun  ('ulhulic 
Church,  and  purgatory." 

Again  : — 

"  '  He  it  known  unto  you,  that  henceforth  no 
one  may  presume  to  disturb  the  domestic  peace  of 
families,  pry  into  the  secrets  of  private  houses,  or 
Mile  a  hook  from  any  individual.  Those  who  are 
permitted  to  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  and  public 
worship,  must  necessarily  be  also  left  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  whatever  tends  to  their  spiritual  comfort, 
or  thi-  divine  service  to  which  they  adhere.'  He 
also  prohilills  his  clergy  from  using  any  importu- 
nities towards  dying  Protestants,  and  expresses  a 
wish  thai  they  woulil  no  longer  he  so  strict  in 
refusing  burial  in  Roman  Catholic  churchyards, 
but  use  great  discretion,  in  order  to  avoid  disturb- 
ance among  the  common  people." 

Still  more  cheering  is  the  fact,  that  many  Cath- 
olic nobles,  and  some  of  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
contriliuted  to  the  erection  of  new  Protestant  places 
of  worship.  For  this  statement  we  have  the  indis- 
putable authority  of  a  Reformed  minister,  an  eye- 
witness of  what  ho  relates  : — 

"  In  reference  to  these  contributions,  an  Evan- 
gelical preacher,  who  was  then  living  in  Rohemia, 
makes  the  following  remarks  :  '  The  Protestant 
communities  received  considerable  donations  to- 
wards the  building  of  their  meeting-houses,  even 
from  the  reigning  prince,  and  from  some  grandees 
of  the  Roman  religion.  A  noble  and  enlightened 
Catholic,  who  is  much  revered  by  the  Uohemian 
Protestants,  made  a  successful  appeal  to  equally 
noble-minded  Catholics,  and  thus  collected  coiisid- 
eralile  donations  on  behalf  of  some  provincial  com- 
mnnilii's.  The  nobler  part  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
evinced  from  the  first  a  spirit  of  toleration,  human- 
ity, and  liberality.  I  rejoice,  even  now,  that  I 
have  myself  been,  for  nine  years,  an  eye-witness 
of,  and  a  participator  in,  this  beautiful  religious 
toleration,  and  brotherly  concord.'  " 

Honor  to  the  government  where  such  sentiments 
could  be  cherished  I 

In  a  concluding  chapter,  our  author  glances  at 
the  condition  of  the  exiles  who  founded  the  Mora- 
vian institutions  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Mora- 
vian they  are  called  from  the  establishment  of 
Herrnhul,  near  the  village  of  Sehlcn,  in  that  prov- 
ince, which   establishment    is  the  acknowledged 


metropolis  '  ri'ihren  throughout  the 

world,    I^ii  ihr  ixiles  by  Ihe  Count 

/inzendorf,  the  i  '  d  in  June,  172S, 

and  in  ten    yeai  imuunted   to  five 

hundred  families.  1  li<y  would  soon  have  counted 
as  many  iboiKiinds,  had  not  a  governnieni  nt'iila- 
I  I,   aa   it  appears,  by    i  -) 

imers  to  locate  thems<  r 

couiunos.      li.iice  Herrnhut  may  b< 
common  mother,  and  the  settlement." 


Vhe  z(\'ilous  eti'  v  in  tavor  of  hea- 

then missions,  >'  iing  atteinpie<l  by 

other  churches — regard  being  had  to  the  paucity 
of  its  luembers,  and  its  acknowledged  poverty. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  (IH4S) 
there  were  four  missionary  stations  in  Greenland, 
four  in  I.,abrador,  half-a-dozen  among  the  wander- 
ing Indians,  a  host  in  the  West  Indies,  five  in  Suri- 
nam, and  seven  in  South  .\frica.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  foreign  stations  is  01  ;  that  of  missionaries, 
37 1  ;  that  of  the  converts  and  of  persons  under 
instruction,  62,688 !  This  is  really  wonderful ! 
Honor  to  the  self  devoted  men  who  thus,  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives,  carry  the  torch  of  civilization 
and  religion  into  the  most  barbarous  regions  of  the 
earth!  Commanding  our  respect  and  admr 
they  should  also  have  our  pecuniary  si.. 
Who,  like  them,  will  open  the  Book  of  Knowl- 
edge amidst  the  everlasting  snows  of  Greenland, 
in  the  dreary  region  of  Labrador,  or  under  the 
burning  sun  of  Surinam  and  .South  Africa  '  Cer- 
tainly our  educated  and  delicately  nurtured  clergy 
have  done,  can  do,  little  for  missions  in  countries 
beyond  the  pale  of  civilization,  es|iecially  under 
climates  distinguished  for  extreme  heat  or  cold. 
For  this  reason  we  should  doubly  cherish  the  Mora- 
vians, the  Wesleyans,  and  others,  who,  despising 
personal  inconvenience,  and  even  regardless  of  life 
itself,  devote  themselves  to  one  great  object — the 
extirpation  of  barbarism. 


CuRiOL-s  Letter  or  Charles  the  First. — At 
the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  the  president  handed  round 
the  following  letter  by  King  Charles  1.,  then  a  [iris- 
oiier  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  the  governcT  if  %■  w- 
fonndland,  recommending  to  his  giHHl  v 

Hopkins,  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Ho)  i-  i 

his  staunch  adherents: — "To  Sir  David  K 
Your  sister,  my  Lady  Hopkins,  with  her  1;. 
having  occasion  to  visit  you  in  Ne»f  I 

thought  good  to  desire  you,  whether  ' 
vice  in  the  business  of  that  country,  or  mii.  i>m.~<! 
in  any  kind,  as  her  occasion  shall   require,  to  af- 
fonle  her  your  be.^t  n'^^'-'  n"''      .\nd  althoughe  I 
make  no  question,  bui  '  have  bin  don,  in 

regard  to  the  ncere  a  r  is  bctuixt  you  ; 

yet  I  must  lell  vou  withall  that  I  wish  soe  well 
both  to  her  anj  her  husband,  that  I  would  not 
oniitt  to  do  my  part  alsoe.  when.«ocvcr  I  supptwe  I 
may  stand  them  in  my  stead.  .\nd  doe  therefore 
assure  you  that  what  kii.dness  y  'ow  tu 

any  of  them,  I  shall  take  it  as  an  i  rvicc 

don  to  my  selfe,  and  lir  >     ■     n.jum   ii       And 

80C    1  bield    you    harl  '  .\nd   nst    ^     ur 

friend,  Charles  R.  Nf.i ,,..,.  .\„.cmbc  lllh  1C>4J.'' 
— Liverpool  Meratry. 
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DDKAVEL  S    AOTENTURE   IN   THE    WELL. 


From  Shftrpe's  LoodOD  Mftgkaloe. 
DUFAVEL's    adventure    I.N    THE    WELL. 

OsK  morninr;,  eariv  in   September,    1830,   as 

r>''"- I   •■•'■•■  i-i"..'.~  ,..,.. .i..v.m|  in  sinkinK  a 

I',  was  about 

;i.     ,.    rk,  one  of  his 

roiir  .t  to  him  not  to  go  down,  as 

the  .  ,'  way,  and  threatened  to  fall 

in.      i  r,  did  not  profit  by  the  warn- 

ing. :  "1  shall  have  plenty  of  time 

to  Ro  down  lor  iii^'  basket  first,"  he  entered  the 
well,  which  was  smy-two  feet  in  depth.  When 
nbout  half  way  down,  ho  1        '  <  » 

fallin);  :  but  he  neverthelt-  i, 

tad  reached  the  bottom  in  .-;iii  ly.  Aiur  i  ml' 
two  pieces  of  plank  in  his  basket,  he  wa«  pr,  ;,  ,i 
ing  to  reiscend,  when  he  suddenly  heard  a  <  r.i.--li- 
ini;  sound  above  his  head,  and,  lookin);  up,  he  saw 
five  of  the  side  Minports  of  the  well  breakin);  at 
once.     Gr  ''d,  he  shouted  for  assistance 

as  loudly  ;,  able  ;  but  the  next  moment  a 

lugs  maia  uf  the  sandy  soil  fell  u|>on  him,  preclu- 
ding the  possibility  of  his  escape.  By  a  singular 
good  fortune,  the  broken  supports  fell  together  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  fonned  a  species  of  arch 
over  his  head,  and  prevented  the  sand  from  pour- 
ing down,  which  must  have  smnlhcred  him  at 
To  all  appearance,  however,  he  was  separ- 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  doomed  to 
perish  by  suffocation  or  famine.  He  had  a  wife 
and  child,  who  now  came  into  his  mind,  and  the 
thought  of  them  made  him  feel  still  more  bitterly 
his  imprudent  obstinacy  in  descending  into  the 
well,  after  b<>ing  warned  of  the  danger  to  which 
he  was  exposing  himself. 

But  althoueh  Dufavcl  regretted  the  past  and 
feared  for  the  future,  he  did  not  give  wajf  to  de- 
spair. Calm  and  self-possessed,  he  raised  his 
heart  in  prayer  to  God,  and  adopted  every  precau- 
tion in  hi9  power  to  prolong  his  life,  ifis  basket 
wu  fastened  to  the  cord  by  which  he  had  dc- 
Wemied  :  and  when  his  comrades  above  liegan  to 
ptiU  the  rope,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  him  up  to 
the  surface,  he  observed  that,  in  their  vain  efforts, 
they  were  cansinc  his  basket  to  strike  against  the 
broken  planks  atwivc  him  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
bring  down  stones  and  other  things.  He  there- 
fore cut  the  rope  with  his  knife,  which  he  had  no 
sooner  done,  than  it  was  drawn  up  by  those  at  the 
top  of  the  well  ;  and,  when  his  friends  saw  the 
rope  HO  cut.  they  knew  that  he  must  be  alive,  and 
determined  to  make  every  exertion  to  save  him. 

The  hole  made  by  ihe  psssat'e  of  this  rope 
through  the  sand  that  hud  fallen  in,  was  of  the 
greali>st  use  to  Dufavel  ;  ihroueh  it  he  riM-eived  a 
supply  of  fresh  air,  and,  after  a  while,  his  friends 
contrived  to  convey  food  to  him,  and  even  to  s)ieak 
to  him.  (H  course  he  was  in  utter  darkness  ;  but 
he  was  enabled,  in  a  curious  manner,  to  keep  a 
reckoning  of  time.  A  large  fly  was  shut  up  with 
kim,  and  kept  him  company  all  the  time  that  he 
remained  there.  When  he  heard  it  buzzing  alxiut, 
h*  knew  that  it  was  day,  and  when  the  fly  was 
■ilent,  he  knew  that  it  was  night.  The  flv  boarded 
H  well  as  lodged  with  him  ;  he  was  :  '  :is 

be  could  not  to  interrupt  it  while  tak  re 

of  his  meal  ;  when  he  touched  it,  li  »i"ii.i  lly 
■way,  buzzing  as  if  offended,  but  soon  return 
again,     lie  aftr.n  said  afterwards,  that  the  com- 

»j  of  this  fly  bad  been  a  great  conaolstion  to 


IIUB. 


More  skilful  persoiu  than  the  poor  laborers  of 


the  village  of  ChampTert  were  soon  engaged  in  the 
attempt  to  lilH>ralc  Dufavel.  The  niunicipial 
authorities  of  Lv";  '  !;iiice  of  a 

band  of  military  n  direelion 

of  • '   •  ''  1    subtcr- 

r'l!  ing  him. 

I'l :  up  in  the 

ehurclu's  of  Lyons,  and  the  mcwt  iiili'nse  iiilerest 
prcvaili.'d  ;  it  was  found  necessary  to  erect  u  barri- 
cade, and  station  a  guard  of  soldiers  round  the 
scene  of  the  accident,  to  keep  off  the  flocking 
crowd  frcun  the  neipliborhood,  all  eager  to  obtain 
news,  and  see  what  was  being  done. 

The  cavity  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  over  which 
the  wooden  rafters  had  so  providentially  funned  a 
sort  of  roof,  was  at  first  about  seven  feet  in  height ; 
I'ui  owing  to  the  sand  constanlly  running  through, 
;iiid  pressing  down  ihe  nmf  from  above,  by  the 
third  ilay  the  space  became  so  small,  that  llie  poor 
man  could  no  longer  stand,  or  even  sit  upright, 
but  was  crushed  u|Min  the  ground  in  a  peculiarly 
painful  manner,  his  legs  doubled  under  him,  and 
his  head  pressed  on  one  side  against  his  \e\\  shoul- 
der. His  arms,  however,  were  free,  and  he  used 
his  knife  lo  cut  away  such  parts  of  the  wood  work 
as  particularly  incommoded  him,  and  to  widen  the 
hole  the  passage  of  the  rope  had  made.  Through 
this  hole,  by  means  of  a  small  bottle,  s<uip  and 
wine  were  let  down  to  him,  and,  after  a  few  days, 
what  was  quite  as  important,  a  narrow  bag  to 
receive  and  bring  to  the  surface  the  constantly 
accumulating  sand,  which  must  soon  have  smoth- 
ered him,  if  this  means  of  removing  it  had  not 
been  devised,  and  he  had  not  had  strength  and 
energy  for  such  a  painful  labor  as  Ihe  constantly 
filling  and  refilling  the  bag  soon  became.  Of 
course,  any  pressure  from  above  would  have  forced 
in  the  temporary  roof,  so  thai  nothing  could  be 
attempted  in  the  way  of  removing  the  mass  of 
sand,  &c.,  that  had  fallen  in.  They  dared  not  to 
touch  the  surface  nlxive  ;  but  they  contrived,  by 
means  of  a  tube,  lo  speak  to  him.  A  cousin  of 
his,  himself  a  well-digper,  was  let  down  for  this 
purpose.  This  man  spoke  to  Dufavel,  and  as- 
sured him  the  miners  were  making  progress,  and 
would  soon  reach  him  ;  he  inquired  after  his  wife 
and  child,  and  charged  his  cousin  to  tell  her  from 
him,  lo  be  of  g<K>d  cheer,  and  not  lose  heart ;  at 
this  time  he  had  been  a  week  in  the  well. 

Day  succeeded  day,  and  siill  the  expectations 
of  the  miners  were  deceived.  They  worked  night 
and  day,  but  such  was  the  treacherous  nature  of 
the  soil,  that  neither  pickaxe  nor  shovel  could  be 
used  ;  the  foremost  miner  worked  upon  his  knees, 
inserting  cam,  "sly  a  flat  piece  of  w(Mid  into  the 
ground,  and  afterwards  gailieriiig  U|i  »ilh  his 
hands,  and  passing  to  those  beliind  him,  Ihe  sand 
which  he  thus  disturbed.  On  Ihe  twelfth  day  of 
his  imprisonment,  lliey  calculated  they  were  only 
twelve  inches  from  him,  and  yet  it  took  them  two 
days  longer  before  they  were  able  to  reach  him. 
Kvery  minute  the  ground  was  giving  way  :  and  it 
sometimes  took  them  many  hours  to  repair  the 
damage  that  a  single  moment  had  produced.  Be- 
sides, ihey  felt  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  Ihe 
utmost  caution,  when  they  approai-hed  Dufavel  ; 
for  there  w  as  great  ri'ason  lo  fear,  « henever  an 
o|>ening  was  made,  ihi:  mafs  of  sand  above  his 
head  would  fall  down  and  suffocate  Ijiiu.  At 
length,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  innrning  of  Fri- 
day, Idlh  .Septemtier,  they  made  a  small  opening 
into  the  well,  just  above  his  shoulder*.  The  poor 
man  shouted  for  joy,  and  was  able  with  his  knife 
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lo  flRsist  ill  rxtricBtinif  himself.  He  ttm  earefully 
ooiiv  the  horixontal  gallery,  and  wrnppeo 

in  111  1  .re  li<'  wan  drawn  up  into  llm  open 

air.  fiuw'iiil  medical  men  were  in  aiicndanco, 
and  one  nf  them  had  him  conveyed  to  his  house, 
and  put  to  bed. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  DufnTel'ii  happy 
meeting  with  his  wife,  nor  the  tears  of  joy  which 
he  shed  over  his  infant  hoy,  who  did  not  at  first 
rec<i(»ni-'.e  him,  muffled  up  as  ho  was  obliged  lo  \te 
to  proii'i-i  him  from  the  cold,  and  his  chin  covered 
with  a  heard  of  more  than  a  fortiiiRht's  growth. 
In  the  evening,  ho  was  so  well,  that  Doctor  Bion- 
venu  confuted  to  his  being  conveyed  to  his  own 
home ;  and  he  was  accordingly  transported  thither 
in  a  litter,  attended  by  a  great  concourse  of  happy 
and  thankful  spectators. 


Sagacity  or  a  Cart  Horsk.— Directly  oppo- 
site my  residence  a  church  is  being  erected,  and 
during  its  progress  tomponiry  sheds  have  been  put 
up  for  the  use  of  the  workmen,  and  one  as  a  stable 
for  a  very  fine  cart  horse,  the  properly  of  the  build- 
er.    The  extreme  docility  of  this  animal  attracted 
my  attention  lo  him,  and  since  that  some  of  his 
raaniEUvres  appear  to  me  lo  border  strongly  on  the 
sense  and  ihe  powers  of  reflection.     His  stable  was 
erected  at  one  end  of  the  church  :  on  one  occasion 
two  poles  had  been  fastened  across  his  usual  road 
to  it,  ill  order  to  strengthen  the  scaflbliling  ;    he 
went  up,  tried  the  strength  of  ihesc  first,  then  find- 
ing that  he  could  neither  get  over  nor  under,  he 
turned  round,  and,  at  a  full  trot,  made  the  circuit 
of  the  church,  and  got  to  the  other  side  of  the 
poles   by  another   path.     Here    was    no  straying 
about,  and  at  last  finding  his  way,  but  a  fixed  re- 
solve lo  go  round,  iis  if  an  idea  had  at  once  flashed 
across  his  iniiul.     Another  day,  a  wagon  had  been 
put  slaniling  in  the  narrowest  part  of  his  road  to 
the  stable  :     he  looked    and    tried    each  side,  but 
found  there  was  not  space  enough  for  him  to  pass  ; 
he  took  very  little  time  for  consideration,  but  put 
his  breast  against  the  back  part  of  the  wagon,  and 
shoved  it  on  to  a  wider  part  of  iho  road,  then  de- 
liberately passed  on  one  side  lo  his  stable.      Could 
buman  wisdom  have  done  better!   Hut  lo  crown  all 
his  manoeuvres,  I  mention  the  following  as  being, 
1  consider,  very  extraordinary.     During  the  winter 
a  large  wide  drain  had  been  made,  and  over  this 
strong  planks  had  been  placed  for  our  friend,  the 
cart  horse,  to  pass  over  to  his  stable.    It  had  snowed 
during  the  night,  and  froze  very  hard  in  the  morn- 
ing.    How  he  passed  over  the  planks  on  going  oul 
to  work  I  know  not,  but  on  being  turned  loose  from 
the  cart  at  breakfast,  he  came  up  to  i hem,  and  I 
saw  his  fore-feel  slip  ;  he  drew  back  immediately, 
and  seemed  for  a  moment  at  a  loss  how  to  get  on. 
Close  lo  these  planks  a  cart-load  of  sand  had  been 
placed:   he  put  his  fore-feet  on  this,  and  looked 
wistfully  10  the  other  side  of  the  drain.     The  boy 
who  attends  this  horse,  and  who  had  gone  round  by 
another  path,  seeing  him  stand  there,  called  him. 
The  horse  immediately  turned  round,  and  set  about 
scraping  the  sand  most  vigorously,  first  with  one 
foot  then  the  other.     The  boy,  perhaps  wondering 
what  he  would  be  at,  waited  to  sec.     When  the 
planks  were    completely  covered  with    sand,  the 
horse    turned    round    again,    and    nnhesitatingly 
walked  over,  and  trotted  up  lo  hia  stable  and  driver. 
— Sporting  Moj^azint. 


A    PLEASANT   SUEPBISE. 

A  Toiwo  man  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  a  student 
in  a  university,  lo<.V-  n  «:ill;  one  day  with  a  pro- 
fessor, who  was  called  the  sludcnt't 
friend,  such  was  i  -s  lo  the  younij  man 
whose  office  il  was  to  mstrucl. 

While  they  were  walking  togelher.and  the  pitv 
fessor  was  »«'ckiiig  to  lead  the  conversation  to 
grave  subjects,  they  saw  a  pair  of  old  shoes  lyinff 
in  their  path,  which  they  supposed  to  belong  lo  a 
poor  man  who  was  at  work  close  by,  and  who  bad 
nearly  finished  his  day's  work. 

The  young  student  turned  lo  the  professor  say- 
ing, "  Let  us  play  the  man  a  trick  ;  we  will  hide 
his  shoes,  and  conceal  ourselves  behind  those 
bushes,  and  walch  his  perplexity  when  he  cannot 
find  them." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  answered  the  professor, 
"  we  must  never  amuse  ourselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor.  Hut  you  arc  rich,  and  you  may  pve 
yourself  a  much  greater  pleasure  by  means  of  this 
poor  man.  Put  a  dollar  into  each  shoe,  and  -then 
we  will  hide  ourselves." 

The  student  did  so,  and  then  placed  himself  with 
the  professor  behind  the  bushes  close  by,  thruagh 
which  they  could  easily  watch  the  laborer,  and 
see  whatever  wonder  or  joy  he  might  express. 

The  poor  man  had  soon  finished  his  work,  and 
came  across  the  field  lo  the  path,  where  he  had 
left  his  coat  and  shoes.  While  he  put  on  the  coal, 
ho  slipped  one  foot  into  one  of  his  shoes  ;  but  feel- 
ing something  hard,  he  stooped  down  and  found 
the  dollar.  Astonishment  and  wonder  were  seen 
upon  his  countenance  ;  he  gazed  upon  the  dollar, 
turned  il  around,  and  looked  again  and  again  ;  then 
he  looked  around  him  on  all  sides,  but  could  see 
no  one. 

Now  he  put  the  money  in  his  pocket  and  pro- 
ceeded lo  put  on  the  other  shoe,  but  how  great  his 
astonishment  when  he  found  the  other  dollar  '  His 
feelings  overcame  him  ;  he  fell  upon  his  ki;..  >. 
looked  up  lo  heaven  and  uttered  aloud  a  fervi  nl 
thanksgiving,  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  wife,  sick 
and  helpless,  and  his  children  without  bread,  whom 
this  timely  bounty  from  some  unknown  hand  would 
save  from  perishing. 

The  young  man  stood  there  deeply  affected,  and 
tears  filled  his  eves. 

"  Now,"  said  the  professor,  "  are  you  not  much 
better  pleased  than  if  you  had  played  your  intended 
trick  V 

"O,  dearest  sir,"  answered  the  youth,  "you 
have  taught  me  a  lesson  now  that  I  will  never 
forget.  I  feel  now  the  Iruth  of  the  words  which 
I  never  before  understood,  "  Il  is  betler  to  give 
than  10  receive." 

We  should  never  approach  the  poor  but  with 
the  wish  lo  do  them  good. —  Christian  Register. 


Truk  eloquence  I  find  to  be  none,  but  the  seri- 
ous and  hearty  love  of  truth  ;  and  that,  whose 
mind  soever  is'fuUv  possessed  with  a  fervent  desire 
to  know  good  things,  and  with  the  dearest  charity 
to  infuse  the  knowledge  of  them  into  others,  when 
such  a  man  would  speak,  his  words,  like  so  many 
nimble  and  airy  senitors,  trip  abont  him  at  com- 
mand, and  in  w'ell  ordered  files,  as  he  would  wish, 
fall  aptly  into  their  own  places.— Afi^/o». 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

fioitlon,  II  Aj>ril.  1846. 
Tr«   Hriti»h  public   in   not   likelv  In   know   the 

trull.  ■        ■     ,  ■  '        .       -|M  ,  -y  .,,„,_ 

thr  V  '■!»- 

ly  11'  111'-  I'" ""I  '-""  """•  "'      "'P 

esiit  'V  thpin  is  ihat  wn  claim  ihc  wholo 

of  I),-  , i  will  liBtnn  to  notliine  less.     The 

■iportanl  point,  llint  we  otrered  to  make  the  49th 
defn«c  oiir  b<Hin<iary  is  thus  put  out  of  view.  No 
doubt  the  ofler  became  (fenerally  known  at  • 
time,  hut  then  it  was  withdrawn,  and  innomji 
of  foreiirn  affairs,  and  esp<-cially  of  American 
affairs,  is  so  f^reat  amone  the  voters  of  (Jreat  IJrit- 
tin,  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  stampinir  upon 
them  the  impression,  that  we  are  now  preparinjj 
to  "  drive  British  subjects  out  of  the  whole  terri- 
torv." 

In  this  view  of  the  matter,  as  well  as  some  oth- 
ers, we  reeret  that  our  dovemment  was  so  concise 
upon  thir  (Miint,  in  its  lanftua^e  declinini;  to  submit 
to  »rbiiralion.  It  did  refer  to  the  proof  of  his  de- 
sire for  amicable  settlement  which  the  President 
had  piven  bi'fore  the  whole  world,  and  this  was 
sufficiently  intellijTible  to  the  gnrrrnmml  of  Great 
Britain.  Hut  to  the  public  it  was  not  so.  It  is 
not  ^enerallv  understood  at  home,  and  far  le«a  in 
England.  And  as  the  ultimate  reference  in  both 
countries,  is  to  the  mass  of  the  community,  it  is  well 
to  take  every  opportunity  of  informini;  it,  by  ever 
no  frequent  re[)eiiiion.  "  Line  upon  line."  We 
do  not  S.-IV  th:it  our  offer  should  have  been  repeat- 
ed, nor  that  arbitration  should  have  been  accepted. 
But  the  manner  of  refusal,  we  think,  was  unfortu- 
nate in  itself,  as  not  a<lapled  to  show  the  true  state 
of  the  matter  even  to  candid  minds  ;  and  besides,  it 
was  capable  of  being  readily  misrepresented  to  our 
great  disadvantafrc. 

We  desire  to  speak  with  diffidence,  having  strong 
confidence  in  the  better  infonuaiinn  and  belter 
judctmnt  I'f  the  irovernmcnt.  Upon  one  |M)int  we 
■uspeci  thai  the  friends  of  peace  are  not  riijhtly  in- 
formed. Thi-y  think  the  British  government  is 
nuAi  to  settle  the  question.  We  do  not.  If  they 
were,  why  was  it  not  done  lone  apo?  That  (jov- 
ernmciit  h.as  always  kept  up  open  questions,  as  if 
for  the  purpose  of"  establishing  a  raw." 

We  liK)k  upon  the  war  in  India,  as  one  of  the  ar- 
iruments  which  may  weigh  with  Kngland — and  we 
copy  the  following  judicious  thoughts  from  the 
New  V'lirk  True  Sun  : 

"  iNntcATivr  Points  in  thk  News  from  India. 
— ^Thcre  are  several  pi>culiar  circumstances  discern- 
ible in  the  British  news  from  India,  that  seem  to  be 
worth  a  little  closj-r  scrutiny  than  they  apjioar  to 
have  generally  attracted,  and  which  are  the  more 
incileablc  to  eurio^iitv  on  account  of  the  very  suspi- 
cious efforts  of  the  Briliih  authorities,  both  in  In- 
dia and  Knvland.  to  coiict-al  them  under  plausilde 
m\-<  '"  '    '  '      ' 

wil' 

rublni     i"i>priiiL;     \*  [It'll     1"^    :>ii.iiTn''i    t>,i-i     iii'iii.    111 

convince    us    that    the    fingcr-nsil    b<;long>   to   a 
finger. 

"  In  his  well-known  explanation  of  ihe  alleged 
C'liws  of  the  present  formidable  hostility  of  Ihe 
Sikh  army  in  the  Punjaub,  giTen  by  the  British 
premier  in  the  house  of  common'  on  the  3d  iilt., 
he  slated  it  to  be  '  quite  '•'  '-et 

of  the  governor*.  Ihc  pri'  rs, 

and  chiefs  in  ■  •  v,  lias  \ir.:u  lo  pruvuke  a 

colluioii  with  :  'rmy,  not  for  the  purpose 


of  sustaining  the  military  reputation  of  their  own 
country,  but  for  friving  themselves  from  subjection 
to  an  insubonlinate  and  licentious  force,  by  sai'.'i- 
ficing  it  in  the  conflict.'  And  he  adiled  « ilh  much 
ostensible    posilivencss,    'that,   sir,  h:)-  ''m 

main  object  of  the  public  policy  which  I 

the   decision   and   acts  of  the  g<i'.  mo 

Punjaub,   for  some  time  past.'     >  llar- 

dinge,  loo,  in  the   inlrodiictorv   ■  ,    ,>,b  de- 

spatch  from    the    camp   at    I  Dec.    31, 

T.KiL-..^  il,..  ^iTiu.    -t:iiinicnt,  \\  ^ :-    lints  simply 

luent  of  the  Punjaub,  instead 
wards  the  British  governor- 
general,  was  treacherous  towards  its  own  army,  and 
scheming  fiir  its  destruction,  after  the  manner  of 
David  toward  Triah  !  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how 
thoroughly  this  flimsy  theory  is  contridicted  by  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case — by  the  immensely 
superior  force,  the  unprecedented  amount  of  ar- 
tillery, the  elalmrate  entrenchments  and"  mines, 
and  the  experienced,  skilful,  and  iiuloniilably  brave 
commanders  wiih  which  llic  intended  virlim.-i  were 
and  still  arc  jirovided — and  contradicted  yet  more 
emphatically  by  the  actual  position  of  aflairs  as  dis- 
closed in  the  news  by  the  last  arrival.  Indeed 
there  is  something  of  the  risible  in  the  profound 
complacency  with  which  Sir  Roliert  Peel  speaks 
of  this  anticipated  immolation  of  the  su|>erior  force 
to  the  inferior,  especially  «  hen  it  is  recidlceted  that 
these  same  hecatombs  for  sacrifice  were  the  bold 
invaders  of  the  British  province  and  not  the  mere 
defenders  of  their  own.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
the  female  regent,  and  her  profligate  advisers,  at 
the  debauched  court  at  Lahore,  may  have  been 
we.ak  and  wicked  enough  to  cherish  this  unnatural 
object ;  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  there  is  a 
deep  and  consummate  underslmding  between  the 
government  at  Lahore  and  the  chiefs  in  Ihe  field ; 
that  the  regent,  however  pers<mally  desirous  of 
maintaining  a  specious  alliance  with  her  British 
ncighlmrs,  and  evading  an  open  breach  of  faith, 
has  influential  advisers  more  wily  and  sagacious 
than  fratricidal  and  weak  ;  and  that  the  only  dupes 
in  the  ea.se,  if  any  such  there  really  be,  are  the 
British  authorities,  who  give  circulation  to  the  no- 
tion. 

"  But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  Sir  BoH- 
crt  Peel  believed  a  syllable  of  bis  own  story,  fur  he 
inadvertently  contradicted  it  himsjdf.  In  exoner- 
ating Sir  Henry  Ilardinge  from  the  blame  of  ne- 
glecting the  defence  of  the  Sutlej,  he  s.aid,  '  There 
were  good  reasons  why  my  gallant  friend  did  not 
collect,  fiir  the  last  two  or  three  years,  an  immense 
native  and  Kuropcan  army  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sullcj.  Constant  effiiris  were  made  liij  ihr  fforrrn- 
ment  nnri  Ihf  mililary  ImHirf  of  the  army  of  the 
Punjaub  to  corrupt  our  fiirces.'  Ho  had  said, 
<mly  half  an  hour  previous,  that  the  poverinnent 
an<f  the  military  were  not  .acling  in  concert  Iml  in 
oppositiim  :  and  that  the  fiirincr  was  actuated  by  a 
'('■■•.ire  to  perfidiously  s.acrificc  ihc  latter,  on  account 
r  ihcir  insubordination  to  its  authority.  Ili're, 
iiiiwever,  in  his  anxious  wal  to  defend  his  gallant 
friend  from  the  inipiitaiion  of  supineness  in  precau- 
tion, he  unwarily  admits  ihat  the  government  and 
Ihe  iTiilitary  were  confidentially  concerting  and  act- 
ing together,  in  'constant  efforts,'  against  the 
British  government  and  its  forces.  And  events 
concur  to  prove  that,  in  this  inadvertency,  he  be- 
trayed the  alarming  truth  which  policy  had  induced 
him  to  disguise.  But  that  policy  is  bad,  which 
aggrarates,  in  its  failure,  the  effccls  it  was  adopted 
to  BTert;   and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubled  Ihat  the 
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diaooirery,  by  the  British  people  ami  fandholdeia, 

of  tlic  Blatti  iif  lliiiiKN  in  In  '  '     '    •' 

and  thn  )fov(>rnor-i;iMii'nil 

will  •••■  - I  -••!  - 

thu 

shad"- 

"  'I'hft  jfoviTnintMil  und  i 
beinf;  thnn  uiiitrd,  not  nui 

the  powiir  of  Kn)(land  in  India,  wo  are  led  tn  rx- 
■minu  sump  othnr  cquirooal  |HiiiitA,  prnjectini;  from 
the  ■niootli  siirfaro  of  the  Hritisli  accounts.  The 
efTorls  to  '  c(irru|it  ihc  nniivc  iro<i|Hi  in  tho  lirilisli 
Mrrico  ' — in    more   .1  lonns,    to   rerive 

their  nalnnl  fratcrn  1  nlo  a  patriotic  co- 

opentinii  with  tlicir  im  n  r  :iiiil  nioro  independent 
brethn'ii.lo  iichieve  llic  einnnclpation  of  llipircom-" 
inon  country — linve  loll  sironp  marks  of  success. 
Not  only  in  the  sanguinary  action  of  tlie  IHth, 
SIst  and  '2'iA  of  December,  in  which  the  Kn);lish 
olaim  tho  victory,  did  many  of  these  troops  throw 
down  their  arms  and  leave  the  Europeans  to  their 
fate  in  the  conflict,  but  the  stubborn  fact  that  the 
Hriiish  ciuninandcrs  were  unable  to  drive  the  Sikhs 
from  their  frontier  positions,  or  even  so  to  keep 
them  on  the  defensive  as  to  prevent  the  determined 
and  heroically  ajjprcssive  movements  that  they 
have  since  pursued,  is  an  impressive  proof  that 
those  commanders  had  not  enough  confidence 
in  the  fidelity  of  the  great  n.ttivo  majority  of  tlirir 
force  to  vrnturo  upon  a  step  otherwise  demanded 
by  every  principle  of  policy,  and  heretofore  in- 
variably adopted.  Sir  Uobcrt  Peel,  in  the  elab- 
orate speech  already  cited,  was  compelled  to  admit 
that  there  were  '  politic  reasons '  for  not  keeping 
a  larfre  body  of  native  troops  in  iinmediatn  contact 
with  their  frw  countrymen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Sutlt^,  and  the  same  reasons  were  probably  poten- 
tial a)rainst  employini;  them  in  hostile  pursuit 
acrn.<!s  so  perilous  a  rubicon.  It  is  to  the  probable 
reluctance,  morciiver.  of  this  native  portion  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  army  to  commence  and  continue  the 
•Inuirhtcr  of  their  neichbors  and  countrymen,  that 
may  be  ascribed  the  extraordinary  number  of  Brit- 
ish otliccrs  which  fell  in  urpius  tlieni  to  the  attack 
— a  nuniber  unprecedented,  it  is  said,  in  any  ac- 
tion, since  the  days  of  Marlborough. 

"  The  a.s|H>ct  of  this  condition  of  the  army  leads 
lis  to  another  point,  equally  pregnant  with  suspi- 
cion, namely,  tho  doubtful  allegiance  of  tho  sur- 
rounding provinceji.  on  the  British  side  of  tho  fron- 
tier. Sir  Henry  Hanlinee  ominously  confesses 
that '  there  were  reasons  tor  belii-ving  that  disallec- 
tion  did  exist,  nnil  \pou/ii  If  ithMlnl  irilh  aclirtli/ 
on  III''  first  fnrornhU  opporliiiiily,  ami  particularly 
if  any  reversi'  should  attend  our  arms.'  This  ad- 
mission may  safely  bi;  estimati'il  at  more  than  its 
extortcil  weight,  and  tho  n-verse  of  arms  hero  pcr- 
speclively  depicted  as  so  fruitful  of  now  disasters, 
would  probably  yield  a  heavier  crop,  over  a  far 
wider  field,  than  any  British  account,  however 
oandid.  would  willingly  anticipate. 

"  .\nother  circumstance,  too  8ui>orficially  con- 
coaled  to  escape  notice,  is  the  number  of  Kuropean 
officers  of  ileinonst rated  skill  and  valor — some  of 
them  soldii-rs  of  distinction  and  celebrity — who  are 
slreaily  In  the  service  of  the  I'unjaub  ffovernment, 
and  rivalliii!;  the  best  and  bravest  of  tho  British 
generals  in  the  di.sj-iplinc  and  power  of  array  which 
they  impart  to  tho  native  troops.  This  is  a  new 
obstacle  to  the  proirress  and  security  of  the  British 
dominatum  in  India,  which  it  has  not  hitherto  had 
to  encounter.  A  rumor  is  saiil  to  be  rife  in  certain 
quarters  in  London,  that  the  Fiinperor  of  Russia 


baa  extetided  a  \(mif  arm  and  weiirhtr  parse  to  pro- 

.    .  ••  •   -         -  !Im 
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dence. 

"  Viewing,  therefore,  all  these  circnmstanres  in 
connexion,  they  wem  to  warrant  a  conjecture  that 
the  llriti.sh  power  in  India  is  approaching  a  severer 
cri  V  which  it  i  tod. 

Ti  ry  check  :i  the 

Bnti>-ii  .inn-  in  .\l)'-'  iM-  iiirth 

to  this  still  more  I'  the  I'un- 

jaub  ;  and  the  Slice-.  "(this 

new  insurrection,  ^^  ilier 

revolts,  until  they     ,  the 

branches  of  tho  banyan  tree  of  the  country,  and 
fonn  an  im|>ervioiis  circuinvallation.  Much  will 
depend  upon  the  result  of  the  grand  conflict  which 
the  last  intelligence  announced  as  In-ing  nigh  at 
hand,  if  not  already  commenced.  Without  under- 
rating the  immense  resources  of  the  British  goT- 
cmment  in  India,  or  depreciating  1!  'ion- 

able  bravery  of  her  troops,  it  .seems  ihat 

she  should  much  longer  continue  to  li< u-  Uian 

a  hundred  millions  of  the  human  race  in  subjection 
and  tribute  to  a  colonial  authority,  aficr  those  mil- 
lions shall  have  discovered  the  s^^cret  of  indepen- 
dence, in  a  combined  and  simultaneous  resistance." 

Tho  National  Intelligencer  contains  another  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Walsh,  parts  of  which  we  copy  : 

"  Parh,  Frh.  \5.  1846. 

"  Ibrahim  Pacha  is  impatiently  expecte<l  in  Paris, 
but  may  not  arrive  until  April.  The  n-gal  honors 
which  are  lavished  on  the  heir  of  Mehemct  Alt 
may  excite  suspicion  in  Great  Britain  of  new 
French  designs  on  Kgypt.  Ibrahim,  for  a  Turk, 
was  an  able  general,  and  but  for  Kuropean  interpo- 
sition would  have  made  himself  master  of  Constan- 
tinople. In  his  youth  he  was  a  debanchee  and 
prone  to  cruelty  ;  but  his  spirit  and  morals  under- 
went a  gradual  improvement.  A  distinguished 
gentleman,  who  was  a  guest  at  .some  of  the  splen- 
did entertainments  given  to  the  pacha  in  the  south, 
has  related  to  me  that,  on  one  occasion,  as  soon  aa 
he  arrived  at  the  chateau,  where  a  brilliant  compa- 
ny was  assembled  eager  to  s<>e  him,  he  n^]iiosted 
a  bed,  pleading  excessive  fatigue,  and  remained 
shut  up  in  a  chamber  until  the  company  departed  ; 
on  another,  he  at  once  asked  f  >r  a  pipe  and  p.isscd 
his  evening  reclined  on  a  sofa  amidst  the  I'umes. 
However,  he  can  behave  with  the  most  dignified 
decorum,  and  appears  in  very  rich  and  graceful 
costume. 

"  We  have  the  budeet  of  the  .Spanish  minister  of 
finance — sixty-two  millions  of  dollars  exiwnsi's  of 
the  state  for  184t> ;  royal  household  nearly  three 
millions ;  si.xteen  millions  for  the  .-irmy  ;  nearly  six 
millions  for  secular  clergy  and  religious  congrega- 
tions; marine,  commerce,  and  colonies,  some  four 
millions. 

"  The  number  of  La  Rmtr  dr.i  Drvjt  Momlrs,  for 
the  Isl  instant,  may  add  to  the  reputation  of  the 
work.  In  the  first  article,  there  is  a  notice  of  \a- 
mennais'  translations  of  the  Bible,  which  the  abbtf 
would  wish  to  render  '  an  oracle  of  democracy.' 
He  proclaims  that  the  present  generation  arc  begin- 
ning to  apply,  politically  and  civilly,  those  .sacred 
texts  which  call  all  nations  to  I'ratcmily,  equality, 
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and  liberty.    T  : my 

generations  n.  iiaii 

the  new  l^ln^l.l^ur.  In  1- ruuiM^,  iJuniii;  tin:  rili;;ioii8 
win  of  wliii-h  I.Mrretvlle  has  furniitliod  the  l>ost 
hi'i'  ■'        -larheni  taiielit   ■'  -     v  with   the 

Hi  manual.     The  r  vs  of  Ija- 

'""nci!,  that,  li liirin  of  a 

!.(l  10  each  chapter,  he  has  re- 

,  ^  i>{rr<ini!r!iial  nuliralism.    The 

second  article  is  an  ample  and  very  intcre«tin$r  siir- 
Tev  (II  pn:r''s)  r.f  thr  life,  character,  lah<irs,  and 
pci  '  IS  Von  Schlcgel,    whose 

err.  .ajTS  are  likewise  skilfully 

treated.  iScliIc^cl  lived  twelve  years  with  Madame 
de  Sla-d.  The  re\'iewcr  is  earnest  in  representing 
the  attachment  as  purely  platonic,  which  was  not 
the  opinion  of  the  cen.soriou»  world.  The  disserta- 
tion on  Aristarchus  {'ib  page^)  is  hy  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  K.  Kgccr.  This  is  belter  wrought 
and  ip"'-.'  .iM,ri,,;...F  ^hJ  instructive  than  any  article 
in  1  i/.ines  of  this  month.     All  that 

coui  i  :ia  new  and  authentic  on  Aris- 

tarchus IS  thoroughly  digested,  and  with  lucid  eru- 
dition. It  is  a  superior  essay  on  the  whole.  The 
next  article — an  account  of  the  new  religious  creeds 
and  sects  of  Germany — does  not  rival  the  English 
expositions,  nor  some  reports  of  travellers  to  the 
London  and  Paris  daily  pajicrs,  but  it  may  be  re- 
coin         '    '  ' 'v  discursive,  with  the  merit 

of  I.     In  this  number  of  the 

Rem  >\.  .-^i.  ij  HI-  Ills  hirnished  an  ingenious  and 
elegant  report  of  the  reception  of  de  Vigny  hy  the 
French  .Vcademy,  of  which  there  is  a  mention  in 
one  of  my  former  epistles.  He  apologi?.!!*  for 
Count  Mole's  s<M'erily  to  the  new  academician  ;  in 
general,  the  current  is  against  the  count,  who  vio- 
lated the  laws  of  courtesy  and  generosity,  with  airs 
of  high  breeding  and  varnished  phrases.  Two  or 
three  pageji  of  the  political  chronicle  of  the  Review 
are  occupied  with  the  debate  in  the  chambers  on 
the  Texas  question.  'The  sentiments  of  the 
deputies,'  it  says,  '  were  too  obvious.  Respect- 
ing neutral  rights,  they  were  ne.arly  unanimous  for 

evr '  ■  r.     Mr.  Guizot  will  have  to  disguise 

bet-  ire  aid  to  Kngland.      When  France 

lecvv ■    •:"■    in-l '■!■■"■ '■  'V"\—  in    1838, 

•be  did  not  act  fr^  '.-ial  con- 

■iderations,  but  to  ii  _        ;     i    .  .n,  against 

which  power  she  then  had  gnefs  known  to  all  the 
world/ 

'     ^  ■  'linely-four  i>aees  on  the />a  P/a- 

ta  1  here  last  week,  and  is  ascribed 

to  the  .Vri;i  iil.iu  L'L'ation.  It  iK'ars  title  'Mi.'iion 
of  Mr.  Ousihy  and  linnm  IhfTandii  to  thr  Rio  de 
la  Plata— ff^'  '  '.;/i»n  of  their  joint 

maniftflu.       \  •  curious,  and  quite 

conclusive   au'im-  ■««  at  the  cannon's 

mouth.     The  dipl-  ry  in  from  authentic 

official    11"!.'.    -111. I  .    I.ii,..ri,,    i.,..,l|i(.d. 

The  W'  I  of 

our  ch;i-  ^  "inc 

pages.  .Mr.  (iiiizot  and  lyird  .\bcrdeen  seem  to 
be  involved  and  refuted  on  all  niiles.  Mr.  Calhoun 
•poke  juntiv  when  he  reprobat<-d  the  intervention 
and  war  of  the  allies  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  as  a 
heinous  outrage ;  the  present  disclosures  prove  it 

worse. 

...  .  ^   ,       .      .       .  ,  ,    .   ,,, 

la!  r  of 

Ur.  .s  .li    ,.,,-!  on' 

hun.-  iial  incomes  of 

thrc-   !;  .   , ^,     uhich  amounted 

to  thirty  milltoos  sterling'  spent  out  of  the  coun- 


try, '  chiefly  on  account  of  the  deamess  of  living 
at  home.' 

"  Mr.  (iuizot  laid  much  stress,  in  his  speechejton 
the  benefits  which  m-crued  lo  Kurope  from  thi'  sys- 
tem of  the  balance  of  power,  in  order  to  rre.iiniiiend 
his  plan  of  extending  it  to  the  .\meriean  hemi- 
sphere. Some  of  your  i...1m,.-i  .....  i.  ,11  ,,,,  .l.,,:lii. 
look  into  the  annals  ol 

of  the  true  nature  and  '  i 

are  far  from  warranting  the  I  i  argument 

of  the  French  miiii.ster.     Tli  ^  well  treat- 

ed, in  a  few  pages  by  Mr.  \\  lieuiun,  in  his  Kle- 
ments  of  International  law,  part  2d,  ch.  I.  His 
general  opinion  is  this  : 

"  '  The  balance  of  power,  or  preventive  poliov, 
has  been  the  pretext  of  llie  most  bli"  ' 
stniclive  wars  waged  in  modern  tini' 
which  have  certainly  originated  in  «.  M-....n,>i.  J 
apprehensions  of  peril  to  the  independence  of 
weaker  states,  but  the  greater  part  have  been 
founded  on  inHurticient  reaJtons,  disguising  the  real 
motives  by  which  princes  and  cabinets  have  been 
influenced.' 

"  It  seems  to  be  arranged  that  theDucd'Aumale, 
third  son  of  Louis  Philip|)e,  who  fleshed  his  valor 
in  Algeria,  and  held  the  government  of  a  province, 
shall  soon  proceed  to  Algiers  on  an  errand  of  refor- 
mation, military  and  civil.  You  may  form  an  idea 
of  the  unceremonious  radical  comments  by  these 
from  the  I^'alioncl : 

"  '  The  intermeddling  of  the  princes  in  the  affiiirB 
of  Algeria  has  been  hitherto  much  UKvrc  injurious 
than  eflicacious.  In  the  military  expeditions  the 
members  of  I/>iiis  l'hilipp<''s  family  have  never 
been  but  lamentable  clngs.  It  is  not  forgotten 
among  the  mishaps,  that  the  Duke  of  Nemours 
nearly  marred  the  success  of  a  battle  and  rendered 
abortive  a  most  imixirtant  expedition.  Marshal 
Itugeaud — practised  courtier  as  he  is — veninrcd, 
nevertheless,  to  declare  th.at  the  presence  of  the 
princes  at  the  head  of  our  columns  was  exceedingly 
inconvenient  and  embarra.s,sinc.  and  wiinetimes  even 
dangerous.  The  l)nked'.\uiiiale".s  missiim  must  be 
sterile  in  a  poliiical  or  adiiiinisinilive  sense  :  under 
every  |K)int  of  view,  it  excites  surprise  and  distrust.' 

"The  deputies  have  hanunered  a  hill  to  prevent 
Xhp,  fahifiralion  of  wine.s — a  business  which  begins 
with  the  wine-grower  and  ceases  only  wilh  the  last 
sale,  wherever  that  may  take  place.  It  is  uiider- 
sIikmI  that  three  hogsheads  of  w  ine  arc>  made  out  of 
every  one  im|Mirted  into  this  capital,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  alcohol,  water,  and  coloring  matter.  This, 
observe  the  journals,  is  imisun  for  the  lower  class- 
es ;  and  when  they  get  iidniisMon  into  the  hospitals 
ihey  are  dosed  even  there  wiih  a  |>e»lilc-nt  mixture. 
The  bill  has  pasWNl  with  severe  piMiallies  for  adul- 
terations, but  without  the  corps  of  ofTieial  Inslerf 
that  the  ministry  pro|ioBcd  to  create  in  all  the  grape 
departments." 


Nkw  Rooks. — Messrs.  Harper  &  Hrothcrs  have 
issued,  as  vols.  10  and  II  of  their  new  miscellany, 
the  very  interesting  "Journal  of  Researches  into 
till'  Natuial  History  and  (lecdogy  of  the  countries 
visited  during  the  vovage  of  H.  M.  S.  Hengle  round 
the  World,  by  Charles  Darwin,  M.  A.,  F.  K.  S." 
•Such  books  will  give  a  high  character  to  this  ele- 
gant scries. 

From  the  same  publishers  wo  have  received,  The 

Commaniler  of  Malta. '■    V Sue;  Westward 

Ho!  by  Jainr's  K.  Pa-  -I  Pocket  Novels, 

No.  II  ;)  KlizalH-th  li. ...,.,  :  .  iicligion  in  rminec- 
tion  with  Fashionable  Life. 
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Piom  flkwiM'a  Mifuln*. 
THE    MORAL   CHARACTER    OF   THE    MONKEY.* 

A  OKNTi.KMAN  wlioso  prcmi»c«  wtTO  infi'slcd  by 
a  largr  bn-od  of  Biinrrow.i,  s:iid  ihcy  wore  birds  (if 
no  priniiptr.     Of  itll  inuiikvys  it  may  be  said,  wilb 
inucb  more  iimprielv,  lb:il  ihi'y  aro  bcaala  of  no 
principle  ;  for  ihcy  have  every  evil  quality,  and 
not  one  good  one      Thoy  aro  saucy  and  in84>lcnt ; 
always   making   an   auempl  to  bully  and  terrify 
people,  and  biiing  tbuse  first  who  are  most  afraid 
of  them.    An  iinperlineni  curiosity  runs  through  all 
their  actions  ;  they  never  can  let  things  alone,  but 
must  know  what  is  going  forward.     If  a  pot  or  a 
kettle  is  set  *n  the  fire,  and  the  cook  turns  her 
back,  tho  monkey  whips  off  the  cover  to  sco  what 
she  has  put  into  it ;  even  though  he  cannot  get  at 
it  without  setting  his  feet  upon  the  hot  bars  of  the 
grate.     Mimicry  is  another  of  the  monkey's  quali- 
ties.    Whatever  he  sees  men  do,  he  mubt  affect  to 
do  the  like  himself.     He  seems  to  have  no  rule  of 
his  own,  and  so  is  ruled  by  the  actions  of  men  or 
beasts ;  as  weak  people  follow  the  fashion  of  the 
world,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.     No  monkey 
has  any  sense  of  gratitude,  but  takes  his  victu.ils 
with  a  snatch,  and  then  grins  in  the  face  of  the 
person  that  gives  it  him,  lest  ho  should   take  it 
away  again  ;  for  ho   supposes   that  all   men  will 
snatch  away  what  they  can   Liy   hold  of,  as  all 
tiionkeys  do.     Through  an  invincible  selfishness, 
no  monkey  considers  any  individual   but  himself, 
as  the  poor  cat  found  to  her  cost,  when  the  monkey 
burned  her  paws  with  raking  his  chesiiuts  out  of 
the  fire.     They  can  never  eat  together  in  company 
without  quarrelling  and  plundering  one  another. 
Every  monkey  delights  in    mischiet",  and  cannot 
help  doing   it   when  it  is  in  his  power.     If  any- 
thing he  takes  hold  of  can  be  broken  or  s|>oiled,  he 
is  sure  to  find  the  way  of  doing  it ;  and  he  chatters 
with  pleasure  when  he  hears  the  noise  of  a  china 
vessel  smashed  to  pieces  upon  the  pavement.     If 
he  takes  up  a  bottle  of  ink,  he  empties  it  upon  the 
floor.     Ho   unfohls  all  your  papers,  and   scatters 
them  about  the  room,  and  what  he  cannot  undo  ho 
tears  to  pieces  ;  and   it  is  wonderful  to  see  how 
much   of  this  work  he  will  do  in  a   few  minutes 
when  he  happens  to  get  loose.     Everylwdy  has 
heard  of  the  monkey  whose  curiosity  led  him  to 
iho  mouth  of  a  cannon  to  see  how  it  went  off; 
when  he  paid  for  his  peeping  with  the  loss  of  his 
head.     In  a  ship  where  a  relation  of  mine  was  an 
officer,  while  the  men  were  busy  in  fetching  pow- 
der from  beh)W,  and  making  cartridges,  a  monkey 
on  board  took  up  a  lighted  candle,  and  ran  down 
to  the  powder-room  to  see  what  they  were  about ; 
but  happily  was  overtaken  just  as  be  got  to  the 
lantern,  .ind  thrown  out  at  the   nearest  port-hole 
into  the  sea  with  the  lighted  candle   in  his  hand. 
Another  lost  his  life  by  the  spirit  of  mimicry  ;  he 
had  s(>en  his  master  shaving  his  own  face,  and  at 
the  first  opportunity  took  up  the  razor  to  shave 

*  From  Rov.  \V.  Jones,  of  Nayland. 
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himself,  and  made  shift  to  cut  his  own  throat. 
VVhen  the  wild  monkeys  have  escaped  to  the  top 
of  trees,  the  [wople  below  who  want  to  c.itch  them 
show  them  the  use  of  gloves,  by  putting  them  on 
and  pulling  them  off  re|M'Btcdly  ;  and  when  th« 
monkeys  are  supposed  to  have  taken  the  hint,  they 
leave  plenty  of  gloves  on  the  ground,  having  first 
lined  them  with  pilch.  The  monkeys  came  down, 
put  on  the  gloves,  but  cannot  pull  them  off  again  ; 
and  when  they  are  surprised,  betaking  themselves 
to  the  trees  as  usual,  they  slide  back«  ^^ '  '  ire 
taken.    A  monkey  who  had  seen  bi.«  n  "n 

her  pillow  in  a  nighica|>,  which  at  la,  ..  ...k  -lio 
pulled  off  and  hung  upon  a  chair,  puts  on  the  cap, 
lays  his  bead  upon  the  pillow,  and  by  personating 
the  lady,  made  himself  ten  times  more  frightful 
and  ridiculous  ;  as  awkward  people  do,  when  they 
ape  their  superiors,  and   affect  a  fashion  which  ia 
aoove  their  sphere.     A  mischievous  disposition  is 
always  inclined  to  persecution.     There  are  minda 
whoso  greatest  pleasure  it  is  to  ride  and  tease  the 
minds  of  other  people.     A  late  friend  and  neigh- 
bor of  mine  in  the  country  kept  a  monkey  who  took 
to  riding  his  hogs,  especially  one  of  them,  which 
he  commonly  singled  out  as  fittest  for  his  use  ;  and 
leaping  upon   its  back,  with   his  face  towards  the 
tail,   he  whipped    it   unmercifully,    and    drove   it 
about,  till  it  could  run  no  longer.     The  hogs  lived 
under  such  continual  terrors  of  mind,  that  when 
the  monkey  first  oanie  abroad  in  the  moniing,  they 
used  to  set  up  a  great  cry  at  the  sight  of  him.     A 
well-known  nobleman  once  had  a  wild  horse  whom 
nobody  could  ride.     "  I  know  not  what  your  lord- 
ship can  do  with  him."  said  one,  "  but  to  set  the 
monkey  upon  iiis  back."     So  they  put  a  pad  to 
the   horse,  and   set  the  monkey   uiion   it  with  a 
switch  in  his  hand,  which  he  used  upon  the  horse, 
and  set  him  into  a  furious  kicking  and  galloping  ; 
but  Pug  kept  his  scat  and  exercised  his  swiich. 
The  horse  lay  down  up<m  the  ground  ;  but  when 
he  threw  hiniself  on  one  side,  the  monkey  was  up 
on  the  other :   he  ran  into  a  wood  with  him,  to 
brush  him  off;  but  if  a  tree  or  a  bush  occurred  on 
one  side,  the  monkey  slipjied  to  the  other  side  ;  till 
at  last  the  horse  was  so  sickened  and  fatigued  and 
brokon-gpirited,  that  he  ran  home  to  the  stable  for 
protection.     VVhen  the  monkey  was   removed,  a 
l)oy  mounted   him,  who   managed  the  horse  with 
ease,  and  he   never  gave  any  trouble  afterwards. 
In  all  the  actions  of  the  mcnikey,  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  anything   pood    or    useful,  nor  any 
species  of  evil  that  is  wanting  in  them.     They 
are,  indeed,  like  to  mankind  :  they  can  ride  a  pig 
as  a  man   rides  a  honx",  or  better,  and  arc  most 
excellent  jockeys;  but.   after  all,   they   are  only 
like  the  worst  of  the  human  species.     If  all  the 
qualities  of  the  monkey  are  put  together,  they  con- 
stitute what  is  properly  called  ill-naturr  ;  and  if 
any  person  would  know  what  an  ill-natured  man 
is.'that  man  is  a  monkey  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, with  the  addition  of  reason,,  which   makes 
Ail  character  much  worse,  and  the  loss  of  religion 
and  conscience,  which  is  worst  of  all  ;  for  without 
these  reason  is  rather  a  disadvantage. 
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Fraa  Shvp*'*  MifMliM. 
BEAUCHAMPS. A    TALE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


tr. 


•*\>e  marry  him ) 


8tr^  I  *h«H  he  marry  her) 

Lautict.    S^,  ucilher. 

Twa  Oaultrntn  of  Vimm. 

Tn  the  coorsc  of  Inokinir  through,  and  arrani^infr, 
the  papers  of  my  late  revered  uncle,  Theodore 
UawHon,  K8<].,  it  was  my  chaner  to  find  a  large  and 
thick  envelope,  eontaininu  several  pages  very  close- 
ly written.  These,  so  far  as  I  eoiild  judge  on  a 
histy  perusal,  profejised  to  be  a  relation  of  certain 
passages  in  the  life  of  a  private  individnal,  and 
were  addressed  to  mv  deceased  relative,  in  the 
character  of  an  old  and  attached  friend.  The  tes- 
tamentary trust  with  which  1  have  been  honored  l>y 
my  dear  uncle,  including  a  desire  that  I  would  se- 
lect, and  prepare  for  the  press,  such  of  his  pa|>ers 
as  should  appear  in  my  judgment  suitable  for  pub- 
lication, authorizes  my  complying  with  the  wish 
expressed  by  the  juvenile  members  of  my  own  fam- 
ily, that  the  memoir  of  Sir  Henry  Traccy  should 
be  presented  to  the  public.  T/ike  many  of  their 
a^,  they  are  prone  to  find  interest  in  the  most 
flimsy  productions,  and  of  such,  1  profess,  appears 
to  me  the  MS.  of  the  supimsed  baronet.  I  R.iy 
supposed,  b<»cause  the  name  of  Tracey  is  unknown 
to  me  as  friend  or  acquaintance  of  my  deceased 
ancle.  That  he  pa.ssed  several  years  of  his  own 
life  in  Bengal  is  indeed  tnie ;  an(f,  therefore,  I  will 
not  affirm  the  narrative  to  be  altogether  fabulous ; 
especially  as  the  circumstances  recorded  are  of  the 
most  common-place  description,  and  such  as  one 
.can  scarcely  imagine  Sir  Henry  Tracey,  or  any 
.other  person,  taking  the  trouble  to  invent.  I  have 
■  only  to  add  that  the  MS.  having  no  title  when  it 
.came  into  my  hands,  that  of"  Hcauchamps,"  (per- 
haps not  strictly  appropriate.)  was  made  choice  of 
by  the  family  of  the  e<htor,  who  now  subscribes 
ihtmself,  Dawson  Lie. 

London,  1845. 

Nearly  sixteen  years  have  passed  since  I  was 
'banished  from  Knightswood  for  making  love  to  my 
cousin  Julia ;  and  now  I  am  returned  to  become  its 
po«-*.i-s_s. ir '  TiiuH  ili..ii.'!!t  I  \^ III  ri.  having  escaped 
fr'  lililT,  above  all, 
frii:  ,  ■>,  I  crossed  the 
park,  ;i  v  asrendeii  the  narrow  track 
which,  ^'  '  a  hill,  funned  on  that  side  the 
Imundary  uf  my  dixnuin.  In  by-gone  days  it  had 
been  a  favoriln  walk  of  Julia's,  and  for  reasons 
good  ;  it  Ixiril  mny  side  of  a  hedge-row, 
where  the  fn  dets  of  the  year,  and  the 
freshest  tufis  m  '  lys  to  Im; 
found  :  birds,  too.  i  abound- 
ed, wrr-  ■ !  1.. -1,,^  I- iwliar  mel- 
ody. <  lirow  (if  the  hill,  I  seated  my- 
self on   .-       ad,   with  somewhat   melancholy 

feelings,    IcMiked    down   on   the   well-remernlierRd 
scene:    a  scene    which,    niiiirnnrliing   not   to   the 
^gnnd,  nor  even  to  the  I:  rcsquc,  was  yet 

picx'ing   tn   the  rye,  an.  to  mine   by   a 

th  ■    ins.     Till 

!»■  I'    me,  jlisl 

ii- 
ai! 
forexi 

group. 

aaquar ., ►. „..,.,... 

tage.    The  large  fish-pond,  which  in  my  boyiah 


eyes  had  once  the  dignity  of  a  lake,  was  shining  a 
bright  spot  in  the  distance.  What  hours  of  holiday 
sport  had  l>een  sptrnl  upon  its  hanks,  or  in  paddling 
through  iu  n'cdy  waters!  What  iiiiinients  there 
had  Ik-cii  of  deep  piscatory  interest !  and  once,  on 
one  niemorible  iwcasion,  what  alarming  mis- 
chance !  We  were  all  there  ;  Will,  Fred,  and,  in 
the  abs<Mice  or  illness  of  the  governess,  tlirir  three 
sisters,  besides  Mark  (iilTord.  The  girls  were 
talked  into  thinking  they  should  like  to  In-  mwed 
across  the  pond  ;  it  strnck  them,  at  least,  as  rather 
a  grand  idea  ;  and  so  into  the  Imat  we  all  got ; 
when,  lo  !  in  some  <istentatious  display  of  nautical 
skill,  we  boys  contrived  to  capsiu-  our  flat-bottomed 
crafl ;  a  feat,  up  to  that  moment,  believed  to  be  im- 
possible. Happily  we  were  not  far  from  land,  and 
we  all  scrambled  up  the  bank  near  which  the  acci- 
dent occurred,  with  no  jiarticular  displnv  of  gal- 
lantry on  the  part  of  the  amateur  crew.  We  were, 
however,  considerably  ashamed  of  ourselves,  and 
would  gladly  h:ive  concealed  our  misa«lventure,  ha<l 
that  lieeii  poi<>ible  ;  but  it  was  not  j  dripping  frocks, 
and  flattened  bonnets,  were  not  circumstances  of 
such  ever)'-day  occurrence  as  muddy  jackets  and 
irowsers.  So  the  young  ladies  were  forthwith  de- 
spatched to  their  several  bi'ds  ;  and  we,  their  l)e- 
trayers,  underwent  a  lecture  from  Sir  William, 
full  as  long  as  the  occasion  could  be  thought  to 
justifj\ 

Hut  it  was  time  to  continue  my  ramble ;  so,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  same  footpath,  I  passed 
from  field  to  field,  till,  having  gradually  ascended 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hill.  I  came  in  front  of  the 
old  manor  house  of  Heauchauips.  There  it  stoo<l, 
in  the  midst  of  richly-timlK'red  meadows,  with  its 
gabled  front  and  tall  chimneys  peering  out,  as  they 
had  ever  done,  from  a  screen  of  venerable  syca- 
mores. I  stopped,  and  Imiked  about  ine  ;  this 
place,  like  Knightswood,  had  pa.ssed  into  other 
hands  ;  a  change  w  hich  took  place  some  years  pre- 
vious to  my  leaving  India.  One  packet  of  letters 
had  acquainted  me  with  the  death  of  old  Mrs.  Gif- 
ford,  and  the  succession  of  her  nephew  and  my  old 
friend  and  jdaymate,  Mark,  lo  the  inheritance  ;  and 
then,  in  the  next,  I  learnt  the  more  surprising 
news,  that  Mark  tiilTord  had  married — not  Julia 
Tracey,  but  Julia's  elder  sister  !  It  surprised  me, 
because,  of  my  three  cousins,  Harriet  was  the  one 
whom  he  had  always  ap|ieared  to  like  the  least. 

I  had  been  told  that  the  family  was  now  absent 
from  ])eauchamps ;  yet  I  could  not  rcsi>t  an  incli- 
nation to  approach  its  walls.  So  I  proceciled,  and, 
u|inn  turning  a  cortxT,  which  brought  me  in  front 
of  the  principal  entnnce,  was  vexed  to  find  that  its 
appropriate  iron-sludihil  door  had  given  place  to, 
or  was  concealed  by,  a  conservatory.  Tlie  win- 
dows of  what  T  had  always  known  as  the  oak  par- 
lor were  open  ;  and,  as  I  pas.Hed,  1  caught  siehl  of  a 

harp  -' '"■■'  '•'  the  very  corner  which  had  formerly 

l)eeii  Mrs.  {iiironl's  distaff.    "  Old  fash- 

ions I.  _.  :,  place  to  new,"  thought  I ;  "and 
no  harm  either,  under  the  guidance  of  good  taste. 
I  object  not  to  the  harp ;  but  the  conwrvatory  I 
How  could  Mark  suffer  such  an  innovation'  ilia 
alHiminable."  My  soliloquy  was  ctit  short  by  the 
icffof  two  fine  girls,  returning,  as  it  should 
from  their  wiilk.  under  the  charge  of  a  gay- 
ig  the  former  to  be  the 
iitroduced  mywlf  with 
iiir  iiii  iiiirusion,  as  their  relation 
r.      My  young  cousins  were  more 

ii-'fi  of  words ;  but  with  Made- 

iiicd  to  stand  diflercnily,  and 


moiacllo  tli> 
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»he  (iescantod  with  i^pnt  volubility  on  the  1en(;th- 
cnril  nhsMincn  of  Moiifticiir  nnil  Mii<l;inir,  and  the 
Iri.ili/sr  (if  llcuurli»iii|>«  an  a  rrsidciirr  for  hiTix'lf 
and  pupiN.  A  liarp  and  a  Fninrh  governess  at 
Xraurhainps !  and  1,  Henry  Tracey,  master  of 
KniirlilRwood  I  These  are  considenihlo  chances  ; 
and  what,  I  wonder,  has  bt;oomi]  of  poor  Mary 
Deane  ! 

My  solitary  dinner  roneluded,  tlio  wine  on  the 
table,  and  my  fe-  ■  ""  '!"■  i. n.l.r  ili,  ^iiiu.  thouv'ht 
rntiirncd  ;  wliai  i  ll<- 

foro  siH'akin^;,  li  ■  ,  "I'  her, 

or  the  other  companions  of  my  yonth,  let  me  re- 
mind you,  Dawson,  that  I  was  myself  an  orphan, 
slenderly  provided  for  ;  and  that,  when  I  lost  m  my 
father  my  surviving  parent,  1  was  received  into  the 
family  of  his  elder  brother.  Sir  William  Traecy. 
My  father !  snlTer  me  to  indnl^L'  in  a  brief  tribute 
to  his  memory.  Ho  was  a  clerjfyman  :  and,  if  I 
may  trust  to  the  impressions  of  my  boyhood,  ccui- 
firmcd  by  the  testimony  of  a  few  survivim;  friends, 
one  who  joined  to  Ibo  learninn;  and  huniilily  of  a 
Hooker,  the  fine  t;iste  and  geutlcmanly  feeling  of  a 
Herlwrt.  Does  such  praise  sound  like  exaspera- 
tion '  Know  that  private  pai)ers,  diaries,  &c., 
once  in  possession  of  my  nncle,  and  now  my  own 
property,  have  refreshed  my  memory,  and  realizjid 
all  my  long-cherished,  though  somewhat  vague, 
ideas  of  my  father's  oxcullence.  (ireatly  have  1 
been  indebted  (I  feel  it  now)  to  the  first  principles 
which  he  so  firmly  established  in  my  mind,  that, 
however  weak  and  wavering  in  practice,  1  never 
could  whylly  surrender  them  to  the  temptations  or 
the  perplexities  of  after  years.  Possibly  I  may 
have  owed  yet  nioru  to  my  father's  prayers.  I 
love  to  think,  that,  in  the  preservation  of  my 
youth  from  vice,  and  in  putting  into  my  heart  some 
good  desires,  Go<l  saw  fit  to  answer  the  petitions 
of  his  more  faithful  servant.  Yet  I  am  sure  you 
remember,  that,  at  the  time  when  wo  first  became 

aciiuainled  in  the  Cantonment  of  B ,  T  was  far 

from  deriving  either  comfort  or  support  from  such 
c-onsiderations.  Too  good  for  the  gay,  (so  they 
said,)  not  goo<l  enough  for  the  serious,  rejected  by 
both,  I  felt  isolated,  irritated,  and,  consequently, 
miserable.  Grievously  was  I  in  w.int  of  a  wise 
and  sympathizing  friend,  and  such  a  one  I  found  in 
you.  That  wo  efl>r  met  under  a  IJcngal  sun,  was 
brought  about  by  that  same  lovc-passago  of  early 
life  with  which  1  began  my  narrative. 

One  unlucky  conversaticm  that  took  place  in  the 
orangery  at  Knightswood,  between  Jnlia  and  my- 
self, and  of  which  my  uncle  overheard  every  sylla- 
ble, sealed  my' fate.  He  wti.s  too  prudent  to  give 
undue  importance  to  that  which  he  was  pleased  to 
consider  a  childish  fancy  ;  he  did  not  lock  Julia  up, 
and  feed  her  npon  hre^id  and  water ;  he  did  not  re- 
proach me  with  poverty  or  ingnilitude  ;  he  did  not 
say  murh  on  the  article  of  cousinsbip  ;  hut  it  hap- 
pened soon  after,  that  Julia  was  invited  to  visit 
some  relations  at  Brighton  ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  more  weeks,  that  my  uncle  informed  me  a 
commission  in  the  army  was  at  my  service,  if  I 
still  retained  my  predilection  for  a  military  life. 
The  church  had  been  my  destination,  but,  as  he 
well  knew,  not  especially  my  choice  ;  so  1  was  not 
long  in  making  up  iny  mind.  Boyish  fancies  for 
active  and  adventurous  life  revived  ;  and,  if  I  dis- 
tinguished myself,  as  who  could  say  that  I  should 
not,  what  better  chance  had  I  of  eventually  obtain- 
ing the  hand  of  Julia  Tracey '  With  such  sanguine 
hopes,  and  a  small  silk  handkerchief,  dropped  by 
Julia  in  her  precipitate  retreat  from  llie  orangery,! 


joined  my  regiment,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  r  rk  for  India. 

How  1  here  rcliite  :   how, 

without  II  "»i  or  ill 

fortune,  1  my  pro- 

frstion  ;  :inii   nnu   i  ^r  regi- 

ment, when   that  w  out  re- 

turned to  Knglaiid.      i.>  L..  .1  >....• — .  .....  not  con- 

fis-ts  how  much  »<H)ner — I  had  ceawd  to  Iw  in  love 
with  JiiliiTr  ii-,v  It  is  true  that  nocummunicalKm, 
by  '  '  V  pass  between  us  ;  and  after 

Jiili .  1  I<ondon,  I  no  longer  received 

e\eii  a  guardiil  mes(Uii;i>  <d'  remembrance  per  favor 
of  Mark  (!itr><rd.  .\ll  was  at  an  end,  and  I  felt 
that  our  V  -l  died  the  natural  death  of  such 

early  nn  .  ;  but,  during   my   protracted 

stay  abro:i(l,  luncli  happtuied  at  iiome,  and  much 
of  a  melancholy  nature.  My  cousin  Frederick, 
who,  like  myself,  had  entered  the  army,  fell  in  the 
course  of  our  continental  w.ar.  He  was  >  kind- 
hearted,  generous  fellow,  In-aring  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  his  sister  Julia,  by  whom  he  was  much 
beloved.  His  elder  brother,  Williuiii,  married  im- 
prudently and  unhappily,  fell  into  an  ill  state  of 
health,  was  ordered  to  the  south  of  France,  and 
died  at  Montpelier.  He  left  no  children  ;  so,  at 
bis  death,  I  liccame,  by  right  of  entail,  the  next 
heir  to  Knightswood.  My  uncle  could  not,  how- 
ever, resolve  on  recalling  me  to  F.ngland  ;  and,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life,  which,  with  impaired 
health  and  broken  spirits,  lasted  not  many  years,  I 
continued,  as  you  well  know,  an  absentee.  My 
aunt  had  vacated  Knightswood,  and,  when  I  ar- 
rived in  Kngland,  was  residing  at  Bath,  with  her 
two  unmarried  daughters.  The  eldest,  as  I  before 
mentioned,  had  become  the  wife  of  my  old  friend 
GifTord  :  and  this  brings  me  back  to  Beauchainps, 
and  its  former  inmates. 

There  is  the  lady  of  the  mansion — I  have  her 
now  before  me — advanced  in  years,  but  of  fair  and 
fresh  complexion,  and  very  upright  in  her  carriage  ; 
in  her  youth  .she  must  have  been  extremely  hand- 
some. Her  dress,  so  ancient  in  its  fashion,  and 
put  on  with  such  precision  I  Her  manners,  at  least 
to  strangers,  slilTas  her  dress  ;  at  no  time,  perhaps, 
conciliatory,  yet  distinctly  m.irking  the  gentlewo- 
man. For  the  rest,  she  win  homely  in  her  tastes, 
narrow-minded,  and  brimful  of  absurd  prejudice*, 
each  and  all  fostered  by  consciousness  of  power, 
and  long  retirement  from  the  world.  Under  her 
care  lived,  and  had  lived  from  infancy,  her  great 
niece  Mary  Deane,  the  prettiest  girl,  always  ex- 
cepting Julia  Tracey,  I  had  ever  seen  before  leav- 
ing England.  I 

She  was  an  orphan,  the  only  child  of  a  niec« 
who  had  married  so  as  to  displease  her  family  gen- 
erally,  .and    her   aunt   Gilfiprd   very    particularly. 
The  better  part  of  that  g"i>d  lady's  nature,  (lor 
gootl    she    was,  notwithstanding    all    that  I   have 
said,)  relented,  Iwwcver,  in  favor  of  the  destitute 
child.      Mary   was   received   and   brought   up   at 
Bcauchamps';  I  will  not  say,  petted  ;  neither  can  • 
I,  with  truth,  afiirm  that  she  was  educated.     But  • 
what  then?     Mrs.  Gilford   meant  not  to  treat  herF 
little  niece  unkindly  ;  she  always  bad,  (as  she  her-  * 
self  said.)  preferred  boys  to  girls;  and,  of  all  boys    ■ 
in  the  world,  who  could  compare  in   importance 
with  her  own  destined  heir'     Thus  it  was  natural 
that  Mark  GifTord,  her  h-''  ■  '-  •.!.-.     -i   .tild 
be  more  valued  and  mot-  vn 

little  kinswimian,  Mary  1 '  m, 

to  be  sure  Bcauchamps  could  boast  neither  of 
school-room  nor  governess ;  there  were  no  maps 
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but  such  u  hunc  in  a  <I.v 
the  houM  ;  nn  |r|iih<-!t,  < 

luni'    ""  - '    liiiw 

ni'  ■  iitwr. 

U)    .  V-    '. 

all: 


'      ■      1>  of 
the 

ni\     L'"i    I'liw    iin-    tloube 
Thrrp  wrrc  no  I'innorks 

iu'«1f!ii1  !iiu1  iii-itlii'r  in 
•  ■  at 
1 ,  as 


I  once  heard  Mm.  liiltord  reiiiirk  to  Mr.  Pcnroce, 
the  ripriryniin  oflhr  ])arisli,  Mary  read  the  pitalinR 
and  lessons  erery  morning  aftnr  breakfast,  except 
on  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  when  she 
went  to  chnrrh,  and  the  old  sohoohnaMer  attended 
twice  a  week  to  teach  her  *riiin(t  and  cijdiering;; 
besides  which,  she  came  on  rery  prettily  with  her 
needle ;  and,  on  Sundays,  never  failed  to  say  her 
catechism,  either  to  herself  or  Hannah.  "  And 
what,"  asked  Mrs.  Gilford,  "  can  any  child  of  her 
age  want  more?  I  do  not  say  but  that,  some  time 
or  other,  I  may  have  her  taupht  to  dance,  for  I 
should  wish  the  p'wl  to  hold  up  her  head,  and  carry 
herself  like  a  gentlewoman  ;  but  I  can  tell  you 
this,  Mr.  PenMse,  that  Mary  shall  never  Icam 
Frpneh,  nor  filagree,  nor  anv  such  nonsense." 

Concerninp  filagree,  Mr.  I'ennwo  was  probably 
ill  competent  to  decide,  not  knowing,  except  in  the 
way  of  alliteration,  how  it  stood  connected  with 
the  French  language  ;  but  ho  saw  that  his  proposal 
of  instructing  Miss  Deane  in  the  rudimcnis  of  the 
latter  was  wholly  unacceptable,  and  that  he  had 
better  talk  of  something  else.  Mark's  first  set  of 
shirts  with  collars  were  Mary's  entire  performance 
from  beginning  to  end  ;  that  was  a  fact  well  known 
to  all  who  in  those  days  frequented  Bcauehanips  ; 
hut,  as  her  aunt  had  accomplished  the  same  task 
when  younger  by  half-a-year,  it  was  nothing,  as 
she  olwerved,  for  Mary  to  conceit  herself  upon. 
Poor  Mary  !  there  was  little  chance  of  her  growing 
up  conceited  ;  and  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition 
preaerred  her  equally  from  fretfnlness  or  discon- 
tent. Childhood,  if  healthy,  will  find  pleasures 
for  itself;  and  Mary  Deane  had  her's.  It  was 
pleasure  to  her  to  collect  from  the  hedges  food  for 
Mark's  rabbits  ;  to  assist  in  gaihering  rose-leaves 
and  larender ;  to  hunt  the  wilderness,  as  it  was 
called,  for  guinea-fowl  nests ;  to  have  a  hen  and 
chickens  of  her  own  ;  and  even  to  run  through  a 
dirty  lane  to  the  parsonage,  in  order  to  fetch  or 
return  the  county  paper,  was  pleasure.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  Mary's  active  habits,  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  all  delights  was,  in  some  sequestered  nook, 
whether  within  or  without  ihc  house,  to  pore  over 
certain  marble  covered  volumes,  with  morocco 
backs,  lent  her  by  Mark.  Her  aunt  did  not  love 
tlie  sight  of  them  ;  when  left  about  the  parlor  by 
their  owner,  they  were  condemned  as  litter  ;  when 
seen  in  Mary's  hands,  they  were  worse  even  than 
that;  at  •' ■•■  iMm-.  Mrs.  CiifTurd  would  shake  her 
head,  ai  :it  Mary,  after  all,  would  turn 

out  a  mc^  "rm. 

A  yearly,  or  it  might  he  h.alfyearlv,  exchange 
ofvisita  was  all  that  I>ady  'I'racey  and  Mrs.  CiifTord 
had  ever  accomplished  in  the  way  of  neighborly  in- 
tcn-oiinie ;  the  fault,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  resting 
Mih  the  latter.  To  Mrs.  (lifTord,  my  aunt 
on  various  accounts  an  objectionable  per- 
M)  '■         '  '       '  believed 

at   1  ant  fine 

lad).  .4!  11.1  lu.    ......  ..-r  of  her 

gowns  I.  ^:lnls;   in  the  next,  she  spent, 

with  het  : ....  ■'  "f  <v.iv  spring  in  Ijomlon,: 

wberea*  Mrs.  '  r  done,  nor  thought  | 

of,  aoch   a   til    _  in  her  whole  life. 

Tbeo   mjr  aunt  was  an  educationist,  not  only  in  I 


her  own  l:iinilv,  but  patnmixed  Imlh  Sunday  and 
day  seliiMds,  thereby,  in  Mrs.  (lifTord's  opinion, 
doing  her  utmost  to  train  up,  for  the  succeeding 
generation,  a  race  of  laiy,  pert,  and  thriftless  ser- 
vants. 

It  was  an  unlucky  circumstance,  ton,  that 
Kiiightswood  House,  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
park,  stood  within  the  limits  of  ihe  same  pariKh  to 
which  the  Beaucliaiups  property  belonged  ;  for,  in 
consequence,  iheTraeey  family  poKsei-sed,  and  had 
doi.e  so  from  the  time  when  pews  were  fiiht  in- 
vented, a  eapaeioiiB  box  in  the  aforesaid  parish 
church.  Now  this  box  was  not  only  of  the  fame 
dimensions  as  Mrs.  Gifliird's  own  pew,  but.  to 
make  mailers  worse,  placed  exacily  over  it.  The 
Tniceys  of  my  time  usually  attended  the  church  of 
Knight  Matina,  being  the  ]iarish  in  which  they 
held  most  of  ibeir  properly,  and  only  occasionally 
oceupieil  their  strong  [xist  at  Fordover :  still,  for 
forty  years,  that  is  to  say,  from  ihe  lime  of  her 
marriage,  had  Mrs.  (jifiiird  been  exposed  to  the 
recurrence  of  this  morlificaiion.  She  never  could, 
poor  woman,  view  the  subject  in  any  light  but  one, 
that  of  undue  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  Tra- 
ceys  ;  nor  ever  hear  them  mount  the  stair.-*  of  their 
pew,  without  a  belief  that  they  were  placing  them- 
selves above  her  in  spirit,  as  well  as  in  body. 

Mr.  Penrose,  «  ho  probably  had  reasons  of  his 
own  for  disliking  the  pew,  eniieavored,  on  occasion 
of  some  alterations  within  the  church,  to  get  rid 
of  it  allogetlier ;  hut  the  ppirit  of  resistance  was 
strong  both  in  Sir  William  and  his  lady,  and,  ab- 
surd as  they  would  have  considered  the  hcart-hurii- 
ings  of  poor  Mrs.  CilTord,  their  own  pride  took  in- 
stant oflTence  at  the  interference  of  the  clergyman, 
lis  effect  was  to  bring  them,  for  a  time,  more  fre- 
quently to  Fordover  church ;  and  Mrs.  Giflord 
looked,  as  we  passed  her  |>cw  in  order  to  ascend 
to  our  own,  sourer  and  sourer. 

The  coolness  which  subsisted  between  the  heads 
of  the  two  houses  did  not,  however,  extend  lo  us 
hoys;  cricket,  indeed,  was  the  great  bond  of  union 
beiween  some  of  the  parties ;  but  Mark  and  I 
were  friends,  independently  of  that  all-bewitching 
game,  and  as  partial  to  each  other's  society  at 
Christmas  as  at  Midsummer.  My  friend  was  al- 
ways well  received  at  Knightswood  ;  and  one 
summer  vacation,  though  1  know  not  what  brought 
it  to  pass,  he  was  made  the  licarer  of  a  polite  re- 
quest from  my  aunt,  that  Miss  Deane  might  be 
permitted  to  favor  her  daughters  by  spending  a  day 
at  Knightswood. 

1  believe  there  was  some  demur  at  Heauchamps 
in  acccjiting  the  inviiaiicm  ;  but  acceptance  did 
come,  in  the  form  of  a  queer  little  nolo,  so  quaintly 
written,  both  as  to  haml  and  style,  that  it  narrowly 
cscap<'d  a  place  in  my  cousin  llarriet'sscrap-book. 
An  awful  day  it  was  for  Mary  '.  And  well  she  re- 
meml)ers  it,  1  doubt  not,  at  this  very  time.  The 
day,  the  hour,  the  moment  came,  when,  under  the 
care  of  her  cousin  (for  so  she  habitually  called 
him)  Mary  was  to  set  forth  for  Knightswood. 
She  had  received  the  last  charge  from  her  aunt  to 
hold  up  her  head,  and  CHrt.«ey  to  Lady  Traeey, 
and  not  let  her  think  that  they  had  no  manners  at 
II  '  :  ^ ;  bnt,  when  the  last  moineiil  arrived, 
r  ^  forthcoining.     Afler  re|«'aled  calls, 

:i..,  -.  uM  .^.areh  upxtairs  and  down,  che  was  dis- 
covered by  Mark,  sealed  disconsolali'lv,  and  with 
tearful  eyes,  on  the  top  of  a  hen-coop  in  the  poult- 
ry-yard ;  and  it  required  the  exertion  of  all  Mark's 
influence,  in  their  subsequent  walk  to  Knights- 
wood, to  reviTc  Mary's  spirit*,  and  allay  her  fean ; 
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for  she  had  never  seen  I>ady  Traccy  uboveonre  or 
twico  in  hor  life,  rxropt  al  church  ;  and  the  Mim 
Tnccys  wore  such  fuio  ladiua,  and  Inarnt  mi  many 
thinijii'  and  she  wan  siiro  ihcy  would  auk  her  if 
rIip  could  play  and  ninit,  or  draw;  "And  then 
French,  Mark  !  If  the  dovorncNS  thoulil  apeak  lo 
me  in  French,  what  will  bccoine  of  ine  t" 

"  Why,  I  think  you  will  return  home  at  night, 
alivo  and  well,  if  aho  docs,"  replied  Mark,  "  and 
Inuith  ahout  it  to-niomiw.  Never  mind,  dear  lit- 
tlo  Mary  ;  if  they  hoiher  you  about  their  mu»ic  and 
nnnspnHC,  you  may  tell  thrin  that  you  hem  all  my 
pocket  handkerchief!!,  and  keep  my  gloves  so  nice- 
ly mended.  It  will  he  long  enough  l>cfor<!  William 
or  Fred,  get  as  much  gmHl  out  of  their  sisters, 
as  I  do  from  my  good  little  cousiin." 

"  This  is  all  Tcry  well,"  thought  I,  "  by  way 
of  encouraging  your  good  little  cousin,"  when 
Mark  related  to  nia  the  furpguing  particular:),  and 
the  dilficulty  ho  had  found  in  gelling  Mary  within 
the  gates  of  Knighlswood,  in  a  composed  and  ra- 
tional state  ofmind  ;  "  but,  after  all,  there  can  be 
no  comparison  between  a  shy,  ignorant  girl,  like 
Mary  Deanc,  and  Julia  Traccy! 

The  dreaded  visit  was  not,  I  believe,  after  all, 
nearly  so  bad  a  business  as  Mary  had  anticipated. 
Harriet,  to  bo  sure,  who  was  a  grown-up  and  come- 
ont  young  lady,  read  hard  lH«iks,  studied  geology, 
and  had,  if  I  remember  right,  some  theory  of  her 
own  respecting  the  deluge,  put  Mary  in  a  flutter 
by  talking  to  her  about  new  works  and  talented 
wrilors  ;  especially  as,  at  the  same  time,  she  turn- 
ed over  the  leaves  of  a  very  large  book  ;  exccpiing 
the  Church  Bible,  Mary  had  never  beheld  anything 
so  prodigious  in  the  shape  of  a  book  before.  But 
with  the  rest  of  the  family  she  soon  felt  hcrfelf 
tolerably  at  case,  .\fter  that  day  Mary  occasion- 
ally visited  at  Knighlswood  ;  every  lime  with  less 
discomfort  to  herself,  and,  according  to  Mark's  ob- 
servations, not  wholly  without  profit ;  Nature  had 
well  done  her  pan,  and  Mary  was  not  ill-disposed 
to  do  her  own.  From  the  time  of  her  acquaintance 
with  my  cousins  she  seldom  worked  in  her  garden, 
or  gathered  hog-weed  for  the  rabbits,  without 
her  gloves,  and  absolutely  rejected  the  use  of  a 
knife  in  eating  fish. 


At  the  time  of  my  leaving  Knighlswood,  Mary 
was,  I  think,  about  fifteen  ;  Mark  GifTord  four 
years  older.  Their  mutual  aflection  seemed  so  to 
nave  grown  with  their  growth,  so  deeply  lo  have 
taken  root  in  the  heart  of  each,  and  so  likely  to 
ripen  into  a  full  and  lasting  attachment,  that,  as  I, 
before  observed,  the  intelligence  of  Mark's  union 
with  Harriet  Traccy  look  mo  by  surprise  ;  but 
enough  of  these  reminiscences. 

1  resolved  on  visiting  Bath.  Julia  Tracey  was 
still  unmarried  ;  and,  although  she  had  long 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  particular  interest,  she 
had  never  lieen  forgotten  ;  in  short,  there  was  no 
saying  what,  after  all,  might  not  happen.  Dis- 
covering, however,  that  an  old  and  favorite  ser- 
vant of  Mrs.  Gifford's  and  whom  I  well  remem- 
bered, was  still  residing  at  Fordover,  I  resolved, 
before  leaving  the  country,  to  call  upon  her ; 
partly  with  a  view  to  obtain  information  concern- 
ing Mary  Deane,  of  whoso  history  I  knew  only, 
thai,  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  GifTord,  she  had  gone 
to  reside  with  some  of  her  f.itber's  family.  From 
a  passage  in  one  of  Mark's  letters,  written  about 
that  period,  I  feared  that  she  had  not  been  well 
provided  for  by  her  aunt ;  and  although  he  had, 


probably,  taken  upon  himself  ihe  rare  of  relieving 
nerfroinalle.il'  ntsof  a  pe<->  ..re, 

I  could  not    I  ■    that  lliri  lior 

claims,  which,  uiuul'h   jj.iining    by   n..,.  | i  nee 

the  iHiwcr,  he  hail  lost  the  inclination  to  fulfil. 
At  all  events,  I  wished  !■■  '■  ""  i'"-  i  r.  —  i.i  "■»i- 
dence  of  .Miss  Deane;   :i  -ae 

and  infirm  health  of  Mr.  I'  nim 

to  resign  the  care  of  his  parish  to  a  curate,  1  knew 
no  one  more  likely  than  old  Hannah  lu  satisfy  me 
on  that  ]M)int. 

To  her  cottage  I  accordingly  repaired  ;  and,  on 
entering  the  neat  kitchen,  found  It  necessary,  in 
the  first  place,  to  identify  myself  with  the  Maater 
Harry  of  olden  time;  and  next,  I  had  to  be  well 
settled  in  an  arm-chair,  and  drink  currant  wine, 
besides  answering  a  variety  of  questions,  before  I 
could  gain,  in  my  turn,  the  sligllte.^l  particle  of 
infonnatiiin.  After  a  time,  however,  Hannah  re- 
covering from  the  surprise  which  my  entrance  had 
occasioned,  reccdieclions  of  former  days,  of  her 
old  mistress,  and  all  apperlaining  to  Beauchamps, 
prevailed.  A  strange  place  it  was  now,  aha 
observed,  by  all  accounts;  for  her  part,  she  did 
nut  like  to  look  at  the  tops  of  the  high  chimneys 
from  her  own  hack  window,  and  therefore  it  was 
nut  to  he  thought  she  should  ever  cross  the  thresh- 
old. Great  changes,  she  did  hear,  took  place 
after  the  new  lady  came  ;  the  laundry  turned  into 
a  servanls'-hall,  and  her  mistress'  little  breakfast- 
parlor  into  a  housekeeper's  room  ;  the  main  of  the 
old  pictures,  too,  she  was  told,  were  stowed  away 
in  the  lumber-garret.  Seemingly  she  recollected 
my  connection  viith  the  present  family,  for  she 
suddenly  checked  herself,  and,  casting  on  roe  a 
glance  of  suspicion,  added,  "  but,  then,  it  don't 
mailer  what  such  as  I  think  about  it." 

.Vrter  a  moment's  silence,  she  resnined,  in 
a  more  cheerful  tone,  "  And  you  be'nt  married, 
sir,  yet?" 

"  N'o,  Hannah,  not  I;  the  means,  or  the  time, 
or  something  or  other,  have  always  been  want- 
ing :  and  Miss  Deane,  tell  me  about  her ;  is  she 
married  !" 

"  No,  poor  dear,  more  's  the  pity." 

"  Then  amongst  all  the  young  people  whom  you 
remember  at  Beauchamps  and  Knighlswood,  only 
two  have  married  !" 

"  And  they  two,"  replied  Hannah,  with  some 
asperity,  "  wern't  paired  aright." 

"  They  were  not  paired,  certainly,  as  I  had  my- 
self expected  ;  I  confess  that  I  always  fancied  Mr. 
Gilford  more  partial  to  his  own  cousin  than  to  any 
one  of  mine." 

"  There  was  no  fancy  in  the  case,  nor  cousin- 
ship  neither,  for  that  matter  ;  but  no  one  could  be 
off  of  loving  her,  sweet  pretiy  creature  as  she 
was ;  and  I  shall  always  think,  sir,  asking 
your  pardon  for  saving  so,  thai  Miss  Tracey, 
or  my  lady,  wheedled  Master  Mark  away  from 
her." 

"  I  hope  not  so,  Hannah,  cither." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  lo  misjudge  soy  one,  sir  ; 
but  with  your  leave,  i  will  tell  you  all  1  know  of 
the  matter  ;  and  when  I  have  done,  perhaps  yoa 
may  come  lo  be  pretty  much  of  the  same  mind 
yourself."  Then,  edging  her  chair  a  little  nearer 
to  the  fire,  and  arranging  with  ihe  tongs  the  bits 
of  wood  of  which  it  was  composed,  she  continued 
in  a  more  coiifideniial  lone  : 

"  The  last  tinic  Master  Mark  left  home  fur  the 
uniTcrsily,  ho  seemed  as  fimd  of  Miss  Deane  as 
ever.     The  day  before  he  was  to  go,  he  canie  up 
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to  the  little  book-Mom,  that  you  may  remember  ; 
or  may  be,  at  it  was  at  the  tup  of  ilie  house,  you 
inifrlil  nexpT  have  been  in  it.  Miss  Deane  was 
very  partiul  to  that  room,  and  uneil  iiiosily  to  bide 
there,  when  not  in  ihe  parlur  with  my  mislretts. 
There  was  a  8li;ht  of  old  books  in  this  little  room, 
and  had  been  from  tmio  out  of  mind,  however 
I  hey  come  there:  Ma«ier  Mirk  went  rummaging 
amongst  them  one  time  when  he  was  at  home  for 
Ihe  holydavs,  and  got  leave  of  my  mistress  to  have 
a  few  shelves  nut  up  in  the  same  room ;  after 
which  ho  and  Miss  Duane  sorted  and  set  up  the 
books.  Some  of  them  they  read  together,  by 
snatches,  as  they  could  find  opportunity  ;  and  some 
he  sets  marks  in,  for  her  to  read  to  herself  when 
be  waa  away  ;  and  many  a  time  have  I  known  her 
kit  up  there,  pcrishiiif;  in  the  cold,  because  she 
would  not  anger  my  mistress  by  taking  books  into 
the  parlor.  To  be  sure,  it  was  a  pleasant  sunny 
place  enough,  with  two  windows,  one  looking  out 
into  the  wilderness  as  then  was,  and  the  other, 
front  ways,  into  the  pleasure  ground.  Miss 
Deane  used  to  keep  her  canaries  up  there,  and  in 
Ihe  south  window  she  had  her  myrtles  and  gera- 
niums ;  and  altogether,  as  I  wns  saying,  she  took 
great  delight  m  this  room.  Well,  up  came  Mas- 
ter Mark  ;  it  happened  thai  I  was  in  the  next 
room,  which  was  the  china  closet,  looking  for  a 
teapot  as  my  mistress  had  been  inquiring  about : 
he  did  not  shut  the  door  after  him,  and  so,  pres- 
ently I  heard  him  say,  how  sorry  he  was  to  think 
that  this  was  the  last  day  of  his  being  at  home  for 
a  good  while  to  come.  '  Will  it  be  longer  than 
usual,  Mark  ?'  says  she.  He  made  answer,  that 
most  likely  it  would  ;  for  he  thought  next  time  he 
must  stay  up  and  read  for  his  degree.  I  think 
those  were  his  words,  thoueh  I  did  not  rightly 
understand  their  meaning  ;  I  remember  thinking, 
there  were  books  enough  for  him  to  read  in,  if 
that  was  all  he  wanted,  without  stirring  from 
where  he  then  was.  I  knew,  by  the  sound  nf  her 
voice,  when  she  answered  him,  that  Miss  Deane 
was  very  much  concerned  ;  though  she  said  he 
must,  in  course,  know  best  what  he  ought  to  do  ; 
and  that,  for  her  part,  she  was  sure  he  would  not 
be  absent  longer  than  he  could  any  ways  help. 
'  Yes,'  says  he,  '  Mary,  you  may  well  be  sure  of 
that ;  and  when  once  I  have  got  through  my  ex- 
nininations,  I  shall  lose  not  a  moment  in  returning 
til  Roauchamps.  In  Ihe  mean  time,'  says  he,  '  you 
will  read  what  I  have  looked  out  for  you  ;  and  I 
have  left  some  of  my  own  Ixioks  for  your  amuse- 
ment. I  need  nut  commend  Carlo  to  your  kind- 
ness, for  you  know  the  old  saying.  •  •  •  • 
^  e»,  thinks  I,  any  one  may  know  what  that 
means  ;  however,  as  1  diil  not  want  to  listen  to 
such  sort  of  discourse,  I  contrived  to  make  a  rattle 
amongst  the  china,  that  should  let  them  know 
whereabouts  I  was  ;  not  but  what,  as  the  door  of 
the  china  closet  stood  open.  Master  Mark  might 
hare  seen  me  plainly  enough  as  he  came  up  the 
stairs.  Matter  Mark  !  how  do  I  forget  iDyself: 
p<xir  mistress  used  to  be  always  telling  me  of  it ; 
she  tiaid  at  I  should  never  leave  off"  calling  her 
nephew  Master  .Mark,  if  I  lived  till  he  was  as  old 
an  hi'r«eir  However,  that  did  not  come  true,  for 
I  have  found  il  ca^y  enough  to  say  Mr.  (jiffiird 
sinre  I  left  Heaiichmnps  ;  and  it  is  only  talking  of 
old  limes,  sir,  that  makes  mo  go  back  to  Masa-r 
Mark." 

"  It  sound*  very  natural  in  my  ears,  Hannah  ; 
pray  go  on." 

"1  hate  nn  more  to  say,  sir,  concerning  that 


particular  lime.  When  ihcy  knew  that  I  was 
within  hearing,  they  spoke  in  a  whisper ;  and 
afler  a  bit.  Master  Mark  came  out.  run  down 
stairs,  and  was  off  to  the  stables.  When  Miss 
I)i!ane  pasted  me  soon  after,  I  saw  that  her  eyes 
were  red,  and  that  she  had  been  crying,  poor 
dear  !  Well,  sir,  ihines  went  on  pretly  much  as 
usual  afler  Master  Mark's  departure,  aiiu  in  course 
of  time  we  hoped  he  would  come  back,  and  bide 
at  home.  My  mi.Mress  ex|>ected  no  less;  and  she 
had  the  window  curtains  and  bed  furniture  belong- 
ing to  his  room  dyed,  and  made  up  quite  hand- 
some, with  new  fringe.  Mi«s  Deane,  too,  was  as 
happy  and  busy  as  may  be.  Shu  set  his  booki, 
and  everything  he  had  left  at  home,  in  order  ;  and 
she  embroidered  (braided,  she  called  it,)  a  beauti- 
ful cover  for  his  writing  table  ;  it  was  a  piiy,  as  I 
told  her,  it  sliould  be  slopped  nil  over  with  ink. 
But  when  we  least  ihnughi  of  »uch  a  thing,  there 
came  a  letter  from  Ma.>itt'r  Mark,  to  say  as  how  he 
was  going  with  Mr.  Traeey  to  London  for  a  ueck 
or  two,  and  should  coiuc  down  to  Beauchanips 
from  thence.  We  heard  no  more  for  three  weeks, 
and  then  he  wrote  again  to  excuse  his  biding  a 
little  longer  in  London.  He  said  as  he  was 
aniong.st  old  friends,  all  the  Knightswood  family 
being  in  town,  which  we  knew  before  ;  aud  as 
h.)w  Lady  Traeey  was  very  polite,  and  invited  him 
to  all  her  grand  parlies.  Miss  Ueane  was  sorely 
disappointed  at  hearing  this  letter,  I  could  see 
ihai  ;  and  my  mislrei-s  was  not  over  well  pleased  ; 
however,  she  soon  got  the  heller  of  il,  and  said 
ihal,  afler  all,  it  was  nn  more  than  right,  that  a 
young  gentleman  of  his  expectations  should  see 
something  of  London  life  before  he  teltlcd  down 
in  the  country  ;  and  I  know  that  she  sent  him 
up  a  handsome  present  of  money  by  return  of 
post. 

"  Il  was  nigh  upon  two  months  before  Master 
Mark  came  down  to  Bcauchamps  ;  and  I  noticed 
that  Mios  Deane  did  not  run  out  tu  meet  him  as 
she  was  used  to  do  ;  she  was  up  stairs  when  he 
arrived,  and  there  she  stayed  for  sonic  little  time. 
So,  sir,  when  Master  Mark  had  l>ecn  into  the  oak 
parhir,  and  talked  a  bit  to  my  mistress,  he  came 
out  again,  and  I  met  him  in  the  passage  leading 
down  to  the  back  hall.  '  Miss  Deane,  sir,'  says 
I,  '  is  up  stairs  in  the  little  book  room.'  He 
thanked  me,  and  said  he  should  see  his  cousin 
presently,  but  he  wanted  to  know  about  a  fishing- 
rod,  that  ho  had  ordered  tu  be  sent  down  from 
Ivondon,  and  whclhcr  it  was  come  safe.  I  can  say 
nothing  as  to  how  he  and  Miss  Deane  met,  but  the 
next  day  she  showed  me  a  beautiful  work-box, 
fitted  up  with  smelling  buttles  and  all  manner  of 
things,  Ihal  Master  Mark   had   brought    her  as  a 

iiresenl  from  I»ndon  ;  and  glail  I  was  to  see  it. 
lowever,  sir,  notwithstanding  the  work-box,  and 
though  he  used  to  walk  sometimes  with  his 
cousin,  or  read  with  her,  I  could  see  a  great 
change  in  Master  Mark,  and  that  neither  Miss 
Mary,  nor  anything  else  at  Heauchamps.  pleased 
him  as  it  had  done.  My  mistress  saw  something 
of  It  too.  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  knew  her  so 
much  offended  in  my  life,  at  least  with  her 
nephew,  at  she  was  one  day  at  dinner,  concerning 
the  cooking  of  some  dish  ;  his  biding  so  long  in 
I»ndon  was  nothing  to  it  ;  and  it  rant  be  denied 
bul  she  had  some  reason  ;  fur  everything  thai  was 
fc.i.i  «■,  III  table  at  neaurham|>s  was  cooked 
lo  Ihe  rhoirest  family  receipts.  Kesidcii, 
I  '"icrMark  said  that  he  preferred  this  dish 
dressed  some  other  way,  my  mistress  thought  that 
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T.aily  Tracey  had  set  liim  on  ;  but,  fur  my  pari,  ok 
1  told  Aiiilrow,  1  (lid  not  lliiiik  dial  very  likely. 
Master  Mark  used  tu  sit  a,  good  deal  in  the  dininf; 
parlor  by  hiitiMiir — a  reading  and  wriiin(t,as  laup- 
po«e  ;  till,  by  and  by,  when  Sir  William,  and  my 
lady,  and  all  tlio  rest  of  them  ramo  dnwn  ;  and 
then  there  was  never  a  day,  I  verily  believe,  but 
hu  was  at  Kni)(litHW(Kid,  one  part  or  other  of  it. 
Your  •Idomt  ruusin,  Mr.  Tracey,  married  beneath 
himseir,  nr  in  sumo  way  or  other  to  displease  his 
father  ;  and  he  inadu  a  sort  of  go-between  of  Mas- 
ter Mark,  in  order  to  obtain  Sir  Wilhaiirs  pardon, 
And  suiiiutliing,  I  conclude,  to  live  upon.  This 
might  be  one  cause  of  our  young  gentleman's 
being  so  much  at  Knightswood  ;  and  then  there 
was  always  somctbine  or  another  goin);  on  up 
there,  in  whirh  his  coinpany  was  wanted  ;  so  it 
cuine  to  paM  that  he  and  MisJi  Ouanc  saw  but  little 
of  each  other.  Towards  the  end  of  that  uncom- 
fortable summer,  my  poor  mistress  had  a  paralytic 
stroke,  from  which  she  never  wholly  recovered. 
jler  memory  quite  failed  her,  and  she  was  very 
feeble  liestdes  ;  so  she  was  never  from  that  time 
left  aloiii',  either  Miss  Dcane  or  myself  beinj;  in 
constant  .Mtendance  upon  her;  and  I  must  do 
Master  Mark  the  justice  to  say,  that  be  was  very 
attentive  and  dutiful  to  his  aunt,  and  moro  mind- 
ful, as  it  seemed  to  me,  of  bis  cousin.  Often- 
times he  would  come  into  the  oak  parlor,  and  say, 
*  Now,  Mary,  let  me  prevail  on  you  to  take  a  walk 
(his  fine  day,  whilst  i  stay  with  my  aunt  ;  and  go 

ou,  too,  Hannah,  and  look  after  your  chirkcns  ; 

will  ring  if  you  arc  wanted.'  1  reincmbcr,  in 
particnlar,  one  afternoon,  that  he  had  pcrsuadetl 
Miss  Di'ano  to  go  out  for  a  little  air — my  mistress 
was  asleep,  or  in  a  dote  like,  upon  the  couch, 
with  a  larue  scn-en  before  her,  to  shade  off  the 
light  ;  and  I  was  sitting  with  mv  needle-work 
near  one  of  the  windows,  Master  Mark  having  de- 
sired me  to  stt  still,  and  not  mind  him,  unless  I 
wished  to  leave  the  room  :  so  there  I  sat,  and  he 
took  up  the  newspaper.  I  don't  know  whether 
the  noise  he  made  in  turning  it  backwards  and  for- 
wards disturbed  her ;  but  presently  my  mistress 
roused  herself  up,  and,  'Where  is  Mary?' said 
she.  '  Who  is  in  the  room  ?  What  are  yoti 
about,  Mary  ''  '  Mary  is  not  here,'  s»id  Master 
Mark  ;  '  I  thought  it  would  do  her  giHid  to  (jet  out 
in  the  air  for  a  little  while,  and  »lie  is  taking  a 
turn  on  the  terrace.'  '  Oh  ''  said  my  mistress,  as 
if  she  did  nat  quite  understand  his  uiirds,  and  was 
tlozing  off  again.  Just  then  Miss  Deanc  came 
fcack  lulo  the  room  ;  she  opened  the  dmir  so  quietly 
that  my  mistress  did  not  hear  her,  or  know  that 
she  was  present,  '  Mary  is  a  grind  girl,'  says  she 
presently,  again  waking  up,  '  a  very  graxl,  dulifiil 
<'hild,  and  may  he  not  so  well  pnivided  for  as  she 
deserves,  I  am  loo  piHirly  to  do  anything  now, 
Jind  have  ho  hope  that  I  shall  ever  be  better,  or 
have  any  head  for  husim-ss  ;  but  whai  I  can't  do, 
1  desire  you  will,  Mark  ;  whatever  you  think 
right,  I  leave  it  all  to  you.'  Tlmso  were  her  very 
Words,  and  I  shall  never  forget  tliein.  As  for 
jHior  Miss  Deane,  I  thoui;ht  sho  would  have 
dropped  ;  and  Master  Mark  looked  lalhor  con- 
fused too.  However,  ho  bes<iught  his  aunt  that 
she  Would  set  her  mind  at  rest  concerning  Mary 
Deane,  who  had,  he  said,  a  double  claim  upon 
him  for  every  service  be  could  render  her.  Had 
they  not  been  brought  up  under  ibo  same  roof? 
and  had  she  not  been  to  him  all  her  life  as  a  sis- 
ter !  You  may  think,  sir,  that  I  noticed  that  last 
word  ;  but  my  poor  mistress  made  no  answer  ;  sho 


had  doxcd   off  again,  ali  be  had  dona 

speaking  ;  so  ho  shook  <''s  hand,  in  • 

hasty  sort  of  way,  and  went  out  of  the  rooin. 

"  After  a  time,  my  mistress,  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  seemed  to  tncnd.  She  could  manage 
to  take  a  turn  on  the  terrace,  steadying  hemelf 
with  a  staff  in  one  hand,  and  leaning  upon  Min 
Ueane,  or  her  nephew,  or  me,  with  the  other,  just 
as  it  might  happen.  Sometiinrs  she  could  listen 
whilst  Miss  Deane  read  a  chapter  in  the  Hible ; 
and,  unless  sho  was  very  [KMirly  inde<!d,  always 
saw  Mr.  Penrose,  who  came  up  most  days  to  read 
prayers.  Upon  the  whole,  she  did  seem  a  deal 
moro  comfortable ;  and  Muster  Mark  lielieved 
there  could  lie  no  immediate  danger.  I  told  him, 
as  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  do,  that  my  mistrcas 
might  have  another  attack  at  any  moment ;  the 
doctor  had  told  me  as  much,  and  also  said,  that 
most  likely  the  next  would  be  fatal.  No  doubt  it 
was  a  great  confinement  to  a  young  gentleman  of 
his  age,  and  very  wearisome.  So,  as  the  family 
at  Knightswood  were  going  on  a  tour,  as  they  cail 
it,  into  Wales,  ho  wa.H  persuaded  to  go  along  with 
them.  He  desired  Miss  Deane  to  write  to  him, 
especially  if  his  aunt  should  pet  worse,  or  if  he 
was  wanted  at  home,  telling  her,  as  near  as  he 
could,  to  what  post-offices  she  should  direct  her 
letters;  and  so  lie  went." 

"  Went!"  I  exclaimed,  interrupting  Hannah. 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  I  can't  say  that  1  was  allogether 
sorry  for  it.  1  thought  my  mistress  might  linger 
on  fur  a  good  many  weeks,  and  that,  as  things 
then  wert!,  we  could  do  as  well  without  Master 
Mark  as  with  him;  except  in  regard  to  carrying 
my  mistress  up  and  down  stairs;  when,  to  be 
sure,  we  were  always  glad  of  his  help.  However, 
it  was  Crtxl's  will  that  she  should  not  need 
that  or  any  other  earthly  help  much  longer 
Master  Mark  bad  not  been  gone  above  ten  days, 
when,  going  to  my  mistress'  bed-side  early  one 
morning,  which  1  always  did  as  soon  as  I  awoke, 
fi)r  I  sle|H  in  her  room,  I  found  her  speechless  ; 
and,  before  the  d<K-tor  could  reach  the  house,  she 
had  breathed  bor  last,  to  the  great  grief  of  us  all." 

Here  the  faithful  Hannah,  although  so  many 
years  had  pnssctl  since  the  death  of  her  mistress, 
was  oblineil  for  a  few  moments  tu  suspend  her  nar- 
rative, I  ex|)ressed  myself  sorry  for  having,  by 
my  inquiries,  oeeasioned  her  distress,  and  proposed 
to  conclude  my  visit  sot««  other  day. 

"  No,  sir,"  she  joplied,  recovering  herself; 
"  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  go ;  it  does  one  good 
to  talk  it  all  over  with  such  a  kind  gentleman 
as  yoursulf ;  iMie  who  was  a  friend  of  the  faniily, 
as  1  may  »«y.  There  was  none  of  your  name,  sir, 
that  over  came  to  ISeauchamps  like  as  you  did." 

"  Tkat  wa»  no  merit  in  me,"  1  replied.  "  1  hid 
great  pieasure  in  visiting  thero,  and  so  would  my 
coitsiika,  also,  had  they  been  iuviied." 

"  No  doubt  of  it  ;  and  then  to  have  gone  nway, 
and  made  game  of  us.  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir  ; 
1  ougjit  not  to  spuak  disrespectfully  of  your  kin>- 
Mk." 

"  Nor  of  the  departed,  mjr  paoi  friend  ;  tbnae 
lo  whom  you  allude,  both  f>MiBd  an  early  gra-va/' 

"  .\nd  that  is  a  true  wurd."  she  replied,  . 
"  and  I  should  have  thouriil  af  their  uMmoly 
end  before  1  spoke ;  but  it  i»  no  harm  m  sav, 
that  my  mistress  always  favored  you.sir,  a]tboi>gh 
she  was  by  no  moans  partbl  to  the  rest  of  the 
family." 

"  And  I  have  not  forgotten  her  kiadnees,  nor  ■ 
gver  chall ;  thvt  is  one  reason  why  I  fiett.aii  intat-  ■ 
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est  in  Miss  Desno.  Trll  mc  (if  it  really  is  not 
painful  to  you  to  »ppak  on  thn  subject)  what  hap- 
penod  next ;  and  now  |H>or  Mi-ss  Deane  was  sup- 
portoil  uniirr  »iich  tryini;  cirruinslances." 

"  Why  just,  »ir,  liy  the  goodnesi  of  the 
Almiphly  ;  a  oci-iic  of  desolaiiun  it  surely  was  ; 
but  there  wus  too  nuieli  to  be  done  for  us  to  sit 
down  and  think  about  it.  When  I  saw  Iho  state 
my  poor  mistreso  was  in,  I  rang  up  Dinah,  the 
housemaid,  and  desired  her,  as  soon  as  she  came, 
to  send  off  for  the  doctor.  A  few  minutes  after. 
Miss  Deane,  having  hpard  the  bell  rinu  pretty 
sharply,  came  running  into  the  room,  half  dreaeed. 
Between  us  we  supported  my  mistress  in  her  last 
■^ny  ;  but,  as  1  Siiid  before,  it  was  soon  o»er ; 
and  when  Mr.  MVadowg  arrived,  he  said  that 
nolhinir  could  have  been  done  to  save  her,  if  he 
had  been  on  the  very  spot.  I  beeeed  of  him,  see- 
ing Miss  Deane  wa.s  in  no  slate  to  do  anylhinjr,  to 
write  to  Master  Mark,  and  would  have  sent  the 
letter  by  an  express;  but  Mi.ss  Deane,  coming 
more  to  herself  told  us  that  her  cousin  must  then 
be  on  his  way  h(nne,and  if  ihe  letter  were  directed 
to  Koss,  and  sent  by  the  post,  she  thought  it  would 
gel  there  JUKI  al  the  right  lime  lo  meet  him.  So 
that  was  done,  but  we  were  forced,  with  the  help 
of  Mr.  Meadows  and  good  Mr.  Penrose,  who  came 
up  as  soon  as  ever  he  heard  of  our  misfortune,  to 
make  some  preparations  for  the  funeral  ;  hoping, 
and  exprciing,  however,  lo  have  Master  Mark 
(Mr.  Gilford,  1  should  say)  back,  long  before  it 
could  lake  place.  It  was  a  dismal  day  at  Heau- 
champs,  and  a  still  more  dismal  night  that  which 
followed.  We  were  got  quite  into  the  autumn, 
and  the  weather  was  slonny ;  the  rain  pelted 
against  the  windows  ;  the  wind  shook  the  shut- 
ters, and  seemed  lo  go  moaning  and  lamenting  all 
through  Ihe  house.  Then,  between  whiles.  Carlo 
within  doors,  and  old  Towzer  without,  howleil  so 
piteously,  one  could  not  be  off  from  ihinkiug  that 
the  poor  l>easts  were  sensible  of  Ihe  change  that 
had  taken  place.  Sad  enough  it  was  for  nil  of  us, 
but  especially  for  a  young  creature  like  Mis."* 
Deane.  Very  loth  she  was  lo  go  to  bed  ;  so  I 
made  a  fire  in  the  little  dressing-room  next  to  my 
mistress'  chamber,  and  sat  with  her  there.  She 
fetched  her  large  prayer-book  ;  and,  silting  her- 
self down  on  a  low  stool  near  the  fire,  she  read  lo 
me  out  of  it  several  psalms  and  oollects.  You 
remember  that  book,  sir."  "  Ccruinly,  if  yon 
mean  the  prayr-tjook  ihal  I  gave  Miss  Deane,  just 
before  I  left  Kiigland.  Ii  had  belonged  lo  my 
father,  ami,  tieing  ton  large,  as  well  as  loo  hand- 
some, for  my  use,  I  left  it,  as  a  loken  of  remen- 
brance,  fur  Miss  Deane."  "  ,\nd  she  always  set 
great  store  by  it,  sir ;  my  p<Mir  mistress,  too, 
mightily  admired  the  book — the  print  wiw  so  iM-au- 
tiful.  Well,  I  lot  her  take  In'r  own  way,  and  sil 
op  reading  ;  for  I  thought,  when  she  was  tir«'d  onl 
»oe  would  go  to  bed,  and  have  a  ffmxl  sleep  :  and 
■o  it  proved  ;  for  when  I  went  into  her  ri««n  at 
eight  o'clock,  thinking  In  take  her  a  cup  erf  tea 
from  my  own  hn-akfasi,  1  found  her  still  asleep. 
Sorely,  however,  we  wanted  Mr.  tJifford.  It  was 
likely  thai  my  inistrfts  had  left  some  directions 
eoneeming  her  funeral  ;  bul,  alihoutfli  Miin  Deane 
knew  »ery  well  where  lo  find  her  will,  it  could  nol 

b<*  f""" '   -  r  anything  oIho  done,  more  than  such 

lb.  d  nol  be  delayed,  before   her  cousin  i 

■ca:i  In  the  mean  lime,  she  wrote  lo  an 

el'l  (  her  own  name,  her  father's  aunt, 

(til'  '  one  else  she  knew  of  lo  write  lo,) 

•  eoaeerniag  her  own  Iom  ;  and  bjr  return  of  poet 


she  got  a  very  kind  answer,  which  she  showed 
me.  This  lady,  and  her  daughter,  invited  her  to 
reside  with  thcin  at  Ken»in!>ti>n,  (which  was 
what  my  mistress  bad  planned  in  her  own  mind,) 
saying,  that,  they  should  lie  glad  to  sec  her  when- 
ever she  liked  to  come — Ihe  sooner,  the  l«"Uer — 
and  though  it  was  nol  in  their  power  lo  oiler  her 
such  a  home  as  she  had  been  used  lo,  yet  she 
should  find  that  she  was  not  left  allogeilier  friend- 
less." 

CHAPTER    III. 

"  Well,  sir,  a  whole  week  passed  by,  and  no 
tidings  of  Master  Mark  ;  we  began  to  lie  anxious 
concerning  the  funeral  ;  and  Mr.  Penrose  did  nol 
know  what  to  advise.  He  came  up  one  afternoon, 
as  usual,  to  know  if  we  had  got  any  news,  and  that 
lime  he  staid  to  take  bis  tea  with  Miss  Deane. 
He  might  have  been  gone  about  half  an  hour,  when 
a  chaise  came  galloping  into  ihe  courtyard  al  the 
bark  of  the  house.  Andrew  went  out ;  you  mind 
.■\ndrew,  sir'  'Thank  God  you  be  come,  sir,' 
says  he.  '  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  had  never  gone, 
Andrew.'  I  heard  Master  Mark  .«peak  these  words 
as  he  came  into  the  back  hall.  '  Where  "smy  poor 
cousin*  Where's  Mary?'  She  came  out  of  the 
breakfast-parlor  on  hearing  his  voire,  and  met  liim 
in  the  frnni  hall.  MaMer  Mark  kisstd  her  ;  and, 
after  a  few  words  had  passeil  bettvecn  ihcm,  led 
her  back  into  the  {larlor.  Then  he  Kild  her  how 
he  had  not  reached  Ross,  nor  got  the  last  letter, 
till  noon  that  very  day  ;  the  parly  having  gone  fur- 
ther than  at  first  they  intended,  to  sec  some  sight 
or  another  :  besides  which.  Miss  Tracey,  his  lady 
that  now  is,  met  with  an  unlucky  accident,  and 
sprained  her  ancle,  w  hirh  had  delayed  them  on  the 
road.  I  was  in  the  oak  parlor  when  Mr.  Gifford 
came  in  ;  the  coffin  had  \)vva  brought  down  stairs, 
and  placed  there  that  morning  ;  he  looked  al  the 
plate,  and  then  spoke  kindly  to  me,  saying  very 
handsome  things  about  my  limg  and  faithful  ser- 
vice :  he  had  no  doubt,  he  said,  but  that  his  aunt 
had  acknowledged  the  same,  and  provided  for  me 
by  her  will  ;  bul  it  would  be  a  satisfartiun  to  him 
to  contribute,  by  any  means  in  his  power,  lr>  the 
conifiirl  of  my  latter  days.  Those  were  his  words, 
a.s  well  as  I  ran  remendier  them  ;  and  I  should 
wrong  him  if  1  did  nol  say  that  he  was  as  good  as 
his  words.  I  have  this  house,  sir,  rent  free,  for 
my  life  ;  and  a  hit  of  meadow  land  besides,  enough 
lo  feed  a  cow.  Ho  then  explained  lo  me,  as  he 
had  done  lo  Miss  Deane,  what  had  kepi  him  on  iho 
road  ;  bul  Miss  Tracey's  name  came  loo  often,  by 
far.  to  pleHSfl  mo. 

"  .Mr.  (iifford  having  h.ad  no  dinner,  and  Misa 
Deane  eating  nothing,  to  ripi'sk  of,  for  Iho  last 
week,  I  had  a  trifle  id  .supper  got  ready,  and  sent 
into  the  hreakfaHl-rooin  ;  and,  being  ubiiued  to 
'leave  the  oak  parlor  for  something  that  was  wanled, 
)HHir  Andrew,  who  had  been  waiting  at  supper, 
said  to  me,  '  If  it  was  nol  almost  n  sin  lo  think  of 
«uch  a  thing  at  a  time  like  the  present,  I  should 
say,  Hannah,  we  were  not  going  lo  be  hmg  with- 
out a  niislress  here  al  Heaurhamps.'  1  bade  him 
hold  his  tongue,  and  nol  talk  in  Ihal  foollxh  way  ; 
for  I  fell  pretty  nigh  certain  that  no  such  mistress 
as  ho  was  thinking  of  would  ever  come  into  that 
house. 

"  The  next  day  the  will  was  read  ;  and  the 
funeral  took  place  that  same  afternoon.  It  had 
been  Miwi  Dcane's  intention  to  follow  her  aunt  lo 
the  grave ;  she  told  Mr.  Penrose  that  such  was  her 
desire,  and,  so  far  from  trying  lo  put  her  off  from 
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it,  he  said  it  wns  a  decent  and  respoctral  caRtom, 
tmi  miicti  laid  anidn  amnni^st  tlio  uentry.     How- 
evitr,  whim  it  citinu  (n  Iha  point,  Ihit  is  tn  any,  after 
Mr.  CiifTnrd  cnmi^  hi>ini\  shn  ohn        '  '  ilnd  ;   I 

niivnr  knew  what  her  rfiMon  m  I  bo  I 

could  not  satisfy  Mr.  Pcnrosn,  tti...  ....,..,.  nd  not 

to  »ce  her  amonjfst  thn  moiirni'ra,  and  thought  she 
muM  have  ht-i-ii  suddenly  taken  ill.  We  servanta 
all  atti'nd<'<l,  for  Mi»s  Dcano  would  not  sufTer  any 
one  ti)  remain  with  her.  When  I  went  up  'i'  hi^r 
room  afterwards,  she  told  me  she  had  v'  ■        i 

to  Mm.  Deane,  and  fixed  for  leaving  K 
the  day  after  the  morrow,  as  her  aunt  haJ  luld  her 
that  ther  Nhould  require  no  lon^'  notice,  and  that, 
como  when  she  might,  her  room  would  Im!  ready  to 
receive  her.  I  asked  her  what  need  to  he  in  such 
a  hurrv,  and  how  she  intended  to  travel.  She  an- 
swered nie,  that  nhe  could  not  properly  slay  on  at 
Ueaiiehamp.<,  now  that  it  was  Mr.  (iilTord's  house  ; 
and  that,  us  for  the  journey,  she  should  have  no 
fear  of  travelliniT  hy  tho  stafro-eoach  ;  especially  if 
her  cousin  would  permit  .\ndrew  to  go  on  the  out- 
side, and  see  her  safe  to  Mrs.  Deanc's  house.  She 
■poke  very  steadily,  till  on  my  saying  that  I  hoped 
we  might  see  her  back  again,  aome  time  or  other, 
she  hurst  into  tears,  and  said,  *  Never !' 

"  When,  according  to  her  orders,  I  desired  An- 
drew to  make  some  inquiry  the  next  morning  ahout 
the  coaches,  tho  old  man  seemed  struck  all  of  a 
heap.  '  lint  there  '.'  says  he,  presently,  '  it  won't 
he  for  long ;  We  shall  soon  have  her  hack  again  ; 
it  is  not  worth  while  for  her  to  take  the  canaries, 
at  no  rate.' 

"  That  same  evening  Miss  Deane  and  her  cousin 
had  a  long  talk  together ;  and  that  settled  every- 
thing. I  went  into  her  room,  when  she  was  going 
to  hed,  as  I  thought.  She  was  upon  her  knees 
packing  a  trunk,  and  her  hack  wa.s  towards  me  ;  I 
told  her  that  I  had  given  her  message  to  Andrew, 
and  that  he  would  do  her  errand  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning.  She  thanked  me,  hut  said  that  shn 
need  not  trouhle  him  ;  her  cousin  would  not  hear 
of  her  travelling  in  the  coach,  and  insisted  upon 
Mkiiig  charge  of  her  himself.  She  spoke  low,  and 
did  not  turn  her  hi^ad.  I  made  bold  to  say,  that  I 
hoped  everything  had  been  made  comfortable  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Giirord,  in  regard  to  her  fortune  ; 
for  I  knew  that  my  mistress,  not  wishing  to  leave 
away  more  than  she  could  help  from  her  nephew, 
h.id  put  Miss  Deane  down  in  her  will  for  only 
jE.500  ;  and  I  well  remembered  also  what  she  had 
said  afterwards,  and  the  charge  she  had  given  Mas- 
ter Mark.  '  There  is  nothing  to  be  done,  Hannah,' 
said  she,  turning  half  round  as  she  spoke  ;  '  I  have 
no  need  of  anything.  My  aunt's  kind  remembrance 
of  nu',  with  my  own  little  fortune,  the  interest  of 
which  has  been  accumulating  ever  since  I  was  re- 
ceived into  this  house,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  my 
whole  life — .'  Her  voice  seemed  to  fail  her,  but 
she  soon  went  on  :  '  I  have  sufficient  for  my  decent 
maintenance  ;  it  is  all  I  am  entitled  to ;  all  that  I 
desire  ;  hut  it  is  not  Mark's  fault  that  I  have  no 
mure — he  has  offered — he  h.as  said  everything.' 
She  could  bear  up  no  longer,  but  leaning  her  face 
upon  the  trunk,  sobbed  as  if  her  very  heart  would 
break.  I  could  not  help  saving  that  lier  fortune 
was  but  scanty  for  a  young  lady  like  her  ;  and  as 
it  was  plain  that  my  inistn-ss  desired  Master  Mark 
should  add  something  to  it  out  of  his  own  large  in- 
heritance, (for  my  poor  mistress  bad  always  been 
a  saving  person,)  I  thought  she  had  better  let  him 
act  according  to  her  aunt's  wishes.  '  Oh,  no,  she 
could  not — her  aunt  did  not  know — Mark  would 


n«ed  all  that  she  had  left  him,  to  keep  ap  the  coo- 
se<iuenee  of  the  family.'  1  wondered  to  hear  her 
spi'ak  such  words,  but  it  was  all,  except  tears  and 
sobs,  that  I  C(i   '  '       "        t  of  her.      I   '  '     ' 

would  leave  oi'  ■  r  that  nigl 

I  woulil  help  i.   .    ...   ....    morning,  o;  ,.     , i„. 

her,  if  she  would  allow  me.  I  then  went  and 
fi'tehed  a  glass  of  camphor  julep,  which  I  made  her 
drink  ;  and  seeing  her  a  little  more  composed,  I 
prayed  her  to  undress,  for  that  I  should  not  leave 
the  room  till  she  was  in  bed  ;  and  so  she  would  be 
keeping  mo  out  of  mine,  if  the  did  not  do  as  I 
wished.  She  said  that  she  would,  but  tiegged  of 
mo  to  grant  her  a  few  minutes ;  she  prnnnsed  not 
to  keep  me  long  ;  so  I  shut  the  lid  of  the  trunk, 
and  sat  down  upon  it ;  and  Miss  Deane,  seating 
herself  on  the  ground,  just  where  she  had  been 
kneeling,  laid  her  head  im  my  lap,  as  she  used  to 
do  when  she  was  a  little  child  and  wanted  me  to 
tell  her  a  story  or  sing  her  a  song.  '  I  know,' 
says  she,  presently,  '  that  it  is  wrong  to  give  way 
in  this  manner  ;  it  shows  great  want  of  submission 
to  GihI's  will.  I  have  h<-en  taught  my  duty  as  a 
Christian,  and  now  I  must  pray  constantly  for 
strength  to  perform  it  ;  then,  in  the  end,  all  nnui 
bo  well  ;  as  gowl  Mr.  Penrose  says,  1  have  only  to 
resign  myself,  without  murmuring  or  misgiv- 
ing, to  the  will  of  Him  who  careth  for  the  father- 
less, for  His  word  is  sure,  and  I  shall  never  be  for- 
saken.' 

"  The  next  day,  as  you  may  suppose,  was  both 
a  busy  and  a  sad  one  for  my  poor  young  lady  ;  but 
she  bore  up  far  better  than  1  had  expected.  In  the 
afternoon,  I  persuaded  her  to  leave  her  packing  to 
me,  and  she  went  round  the  village,  visiting  the 
poor  folk,  for  the  last  time,  and  leaving  with  most 
some  little  remembrnnce.  I  'II  bo  bound  she  is  not 
forgotten  to  this  very  hour,  though  it  is  nigh  upon 
twelve  years  ago.  Mr.  GilTord  went  up  to  Knights- 
wood,  tho  family  having  come  down  the  evening 
before,  and  was  there  all  the  morning.  Hy  and 
hy  he  came  home,  and  asked  for  Miss  Deane ;  I 
told  him  she  had  gone  down  to  the  village,  and  was 
not  come  in.  '  I  wished  to  speak  to  her,'  said  he, 
'  concerning  her  journey  to-morrow.  I  had  fully 
resolved  on  accompanying  Mary  to  Kensington, 
and  seeing  her  safe  under  the  protection  of  Mrs. 
Deane,  hut  I  iim  obliged  to  give  up  this  plan.  I 
dare  say  you  know,  Hannah,'  says  he,  '  that  Sir 
William  Tracey  has  been  oflended  with  his  eldest 
son,  Mr.  Tracey,  on  aecoiinl  of  his  marriage  ;  and 
indeed  went  so  far  as  to  talk  of  never  seeing  him 
again.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  mc  to  think  that  I 
have  been,  in  great  measure,  the  means  of  recon- 
ciling the  father  and  son,  and  of  prevailing  on  Sir 
William  to  receive  Mr.  Tracey  and  his  wife  at 
Knightswood  ;  they  arc  expected  to-morrow  ;  and 
Iiady  Tracey,  and  I  may  say  all  the  family,  are  de- 
sirous I  should  meet  them.  I  feci  it  impossible 
not  to  comply,  and,  such  being  the  cose,  I  propose 
that  yon,  Hannah,  should  attend  Miss  Deane  on 
her  journey,  and.  if  agreeable  to  all  parties,  remain 
a  d.ay  or  two  at  Kensington,  to  see  her  comfortably 
settled.  I  am  sure  this  part  of  the  scheme  will 
please  Mary,  and  I  shall  probably  run  up  myself, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  sec  how  she 
goes  on  ;  so  that  I  think,  in  every  point  of  view, 
this  arrangement  is  preferable  to  the  first,  and 
L.ady  Tracey,  with  whom  I  have  been  talking  it 
over,  is  of  the  same  opinion.'  'Oh,  dear,  dear!' 
thought  1,  'what  next''  Rut  I  make  a  terribla 
long  story  of  it,  sir,  and  may  be  you  are  tired  of 
listening." 
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This  was  added  in  ronsequenoe  of  my  moving 
iinpalienily  in  my  arm-chair. 

*' '  Oh  I  heed  him  not,'  ihe  lady  cried, 

Hut  send  a  pajje  to  see  ; 
WAile  iho  roaa*  is  sung,  and  the  bells  are  rung, 
'     And  we  least  merrily." 

Thus,  if  Ilannali  could  liavo  understood  the  allu- 
sion. I  .-lioiild  have  been  tempted  to  exclaim  ;  as  it 
u  'd  her,  and  with  truth,  that  1  was  much 

i:  II  lii-r  narrative,  and  wished  her,  by  all 

moiiiis.  iti  pnwecd. 

"  Mr.  CiitTord,  sir,  set  out  to  meet  his  cousin, 
but  in  less  than  ten  minutes  she  returned  by  her- 
self, harini;  come  in  by  the  door  at  the  end  of  the 
terrace.  I  found  they  had  not  met,  so  I  told  her 
what  Mr.  Gilford  had  been  sayini  ;  for  I  thought 
she  had  better  hear  of  it  ftom  me  than  from  hiin. 
She  changed  color,  and  made  no  answer  just  at 
first ;  but  presently,  with  one  of  her  pretty  smiles, 
said,  '  Well,  I  shall  not  have  to  take  leave  of  you 
quite  so  soon,  dear,  good  llanuah,  and  that  is  a  re- 
prieve.' 

"  How  Miss  Dcane  and  Mr.  GifTord  parted  I 
cannot  say,  f»r  I  neither  heard  nor  saw  anything 
of  the  matter  :  but  part  they  did  that  night,  it  hav- 
ing been  settled  between  her  and  me  that  we 
should  set  off  early  the  next  day.  I  saw  nothing 
of  Miss  Deane  over  night ;  she  had  Wgged  of  me 
to  go  early  to  bed,  and,  as  everything  was  prepared 
for  the  journey,  1  did  not  intrude  upon  her.  She 
was  up  and  dressed  by  seven  o'clock,  and  I  believe 
her  List  n'larter  of  an  hour  at  Ueauchamps  was 
passed  in  the  little  book-room.  We  were  off  be- 
fore eight  o'clock,  and,  travelling  m>st  all  the  way, 
got  to  Kensington  sooner  than  1  had  reckoned 
upon.  The  ladies  there,  both  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, received  our  Miss  Deane  with  great  kindness  ; 
they  both  seemed  sickly,  and  the  old  lady's  sight 
was  very  bad  ;  nor  did  they  ap|>ear  to  be  well  off 
in  the  world  ;  but  they  spoke  in  a  very  friendly 
way,  and  said  they  would  do  the  best  in  their 
power  to  make  Miss  Mary,  as  they  called  her, 
r;  -  •'  —  ''■.  They  invited  me  to  stop  a  bit  at 
I  .  so  I  stayed  two  whole  days,  and  then 

I  in  the  coach.     It  was  with  a  heavy 

I  left  my  dc:ir  young  lady  in  such  an  in- 

)•  11  .  i!h   liuuse  was  very  small,  and  the 

garden   m'  .  -  as  the  hert>-bed  at  Heau- 

chainps  ;   M  bed-room  was  up  two  pair 

of  stairs,  and  ilier<:  »a»  only  one  maid-servant,  and 
a  charwoman  to  dean  on  Saturdays.  However,  it 
could  not  l>e  helped,  you  know,  sir." 

"  No."  1  replied  ;  "  nor  do  I  see,  under  thecir- 
r  .  that  Miss  Deane  could  have  made  any 

I  ;;emcnt.     Is  she  still  residing  at  Kcn- 

Biii;j i'Mi  ■ 

"  Oh  dear,  no,  sir;  they  all  removed  to  Bath 
about  two  or  three  years  after.  Miss  Deane  wrote 
me  word — for  I  ha»e  the  honor  of  a  leiter  from  her 
twice  or  thrice  in  a  year — that  the  Bath  waters 
were  reeommendeil  for  her  cousin,  and  so  they  in- 
tended leaving  Kensington  entirely.  The  poor 
lady  did  not  live  long — not  mure  than  a  twelve- 
month, I  think,  after  they  went  to  Bath.  Miss 
Dcane  wrote  to  tell  me  of  her  death,  and  said  be- 
sides, that,  although  her  aunt's  health  was  no 
worse,  hut  of  the  two  rather  improved,  she  was 
losing  her  sight  more  and  more  ;  and,  it  was  lo  be 
feared,  would  become  loully  blind." 

"  I  suppose,  Hannah,  you  did  not  remain  at 
BeaiKhainM  after  Mr.  Giffurd's  marriage." 

"  Me  I  DO,  sir ;    Heaveo  forbid  !     I  aUyed  do 


longer  than  Mr.  Gifford  could  suit  himself  with  a 
housekeeper,  ijulte  a  grand  madam  son  of  a  person 
she  was  ;  and  Andrew  left  at  the  same  lime  I  did. 
I  was  sorry  to  come  away  from  the  old  |ilace, 
where  I  bad  lived  in  '     •  v  years  ;  but  I 

could  not  abide  the  ^«  .ml  ways  that 

came  in  afier  mv  poui ,.     No  dinner 

in  the  parlor  tiil  six  o'clock  at  the  very  soonest, 
and  oflener  not  till  seven.  Andrew  hated  thst 
worst  of  all.  I  rememlier,  one  day,  the  poor  old 
man  quite  forgot  that  the  dinner  was  not  over,  and 
never  laid  the  cloth,  nor  thought  u  word  of  the 
matter,  till  he  came  into  the  kitehon  to  see  if  the 
water  was  boiling  fur  tea,  and  found  the  meat 
roasting  before  the  fire.  By  gwid  luck,  Mr.  Gif- 
ford was  not  come  home  from  shooting,  and  so 
there  was  no  harm  done  ;  for,  as  to  Ihe  meat  being 
over-roasted,  it  was  no  mure  tiian  happened  most 
days  that  he  dined  at  home  ;  which  were  not  so 
many,  however,  as  he  dined  at  Kniyhiswnod. 
Andrew,  pinir  man,  was  grown  very  foryelful,  that 
is  the  truth,  which  did  not  suit  Mr.  (.iifCoHi,  and 
waiting  at  dinner  in  a  new  fangled  way  as  little 
suited  Andrew  ;  and  so  they  parted.  Ife  went  to 
his  own  parish,  and  lives  there  still,  though  very 
cripply,  as  1  hear,  from  the  rheumiiiism. 

"  A  week  or  two  before  I  left,  Mr.  Gifford  told 
mc  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss  'I'racey  : 
it  was  no  more  than  I  expected,  so  I  was  not  at  all 
put  out  by  the  news.  1  lhanke<l  him  fur  doing  mc 
the  favor  to  tell  me  of  it  himself,  and  wished  him 
many  years  of  happiness.  In  the  whole,  I  stayed 
on  two  months  at  Beauchamps :  and  during  all 
that  time  there  was  only  one  thing  happened  to  my 
content." 

"  And  what  might  that  be?"  for  I  saw  that 
Hannah  paused  only  in  order  In  be  asked. 

"  Why,  sir,  the  day  after  I  came  back  from  Ken- 
sington, Mr.  Gifford  sent  for  me  into  the  dining- 
parlor.  'Hannah,'  says  he,  'had  not  your  late 
mistress  some  jewels!'  '  Not  many,  sir,'  I  an- 
swered ;  '  there  is  a  liandHome  pair  of  diamond 
ear-rings — two  diamond  rings,'  and  I  was  going  on 
to  mention  the  rest,  but  he  interrupted  me.  '  Are 
there  not  some  garnets?'  '  Yes,'  I  said,  '  a  com- 
plete set.'  '  And,'  sayji  he,  '  they  are  handsome, 
are  they  not?'  I  told  him  I  was  no  judge  of  such 
things,  but  I  had  always  iinderstoixl  it  to  he  a  fine 
set,  and  I  offered  to  go  and  fetch  them  ;  '  indeed,  I 
would  rather,.'  I  said,  '  that  he  should  take  all  such 
articles  into  bis  own  keeping.'  'Well!  well!' 
said  he,  '  for  your  own  B:itisfaetion,  you  may  put 
the  rest  of  tlic  trinkets  into  the  japan  cabiiiul,  and 
I  will  take  the  key  ;  but  keep  out  the  garnets,  pack 
them  carefully,  and  put  me  in  mind  to  take  them 
with  m;  the  next  time  I  go  up  to  London  ;  I  should 
wish  my  cousin  ^L^ry  to  have  that  s<^l  of  garnets.' 
I  heard  nothing  more  of  bis  jniirney  lo  Iiondon  ; 
but,  before  I  left  Beauchamps,  i  thought  I  would 
pack  up  the  jewels,  that  they  might  Iw  ready  at 
the  shortest  notice  ;  so  I-  went  inio  my  poor  oU 
mistress'  bed-ehamlM!r,  and  look  them  out  of  her 
bureau.  I  emplled  the  shagre<Mi  case,  wiped  off 
the  dust  that  had  worked  into  tlie  creases  of  the 
satin  lining,  and  then  iiilibe<l  the  sittling  of  ihe  gar- 
nets with  a  piece  of  soft  leather.  Now,  you  must 
know,  sir,  there  was  a  fine  dressy  thing  of  a  house- 
maid had  come  in  the  place  of  Dinah  Wells  ;  sbc 
was  sister  lo  one  of  the  lady's  maids  up  at  Knights- 
woo<l ;  and,  to  lie  sure,  ii  was  a  sight  to  s<m!  how 
the  cobwebs  iiinliipliid,  and  hung  in  all  the  cor- 
ners, after  this  Letiy  came  :  she  was  laced  so  tight 
she  could  not  have  swept  them  down,  if  she  had 


bocn  sn  minded  :— mi  «he  came  into  the  room  where  | 
I  was  eni|iloycd   with   the  i;arnctii.      '  La  !   Md 
China.'  ».iy«  she,  '  what  fine  thiniin  harr  you  g"' 

ihere''     '''   my  name,'  wild  I;   "and,  H 

it  make*  n'  I  r-lmiiM  inlhcr  nut  hi' •■ailed  [ 

ontofii.'  .;  .  I  ilconll  it  China  now-a-d;iy!i,' 
anawnri'd  nhe,  tnuiini;  hi*r  hrad  aimho  spokr.  '  I)n 
tiloy  r  sitid  1.  I  did  not  make  her  any  other  an- 
•wer  ;  sn  she  took  xip  one  of  the  ear-rin(,'8,  and, 
turning  it  round  betwixt  her  finger  and  thundi, 
*  Handsome,  rather,'  says  she,  '  but  quite  nut  of 
fashion  ;  Mina  Traeey  will  have  to  gvl  them  all 
new  set.*  '  She  will  never  have  need  to  do  that,' 
•aid  1.  'Never  have  need,  Mrs.  China'  Why, 
you  don't  suppose  that  Miss  Traeey  could  wear 
Bueh  a  thing  as  this  ;*  and  she  jjave  the  ear-rinR 
another  twirl  as  she  spoke.  I  answered  her,  that 
I  did  not  know  whether  she  couhl  or  nut,  hut  that, 
in  respect  to  those  garnets,  she  would  never  have 
iha  chance. 

"  '  Why,  who  do  they  belong  to  then  V  asked 
Letty. 

"  '  To  your  master,'  said  I. 

"  Upon  that,  with  a  saucy  laugh,  she  answered  ; 
'  What  belongs  to  the  master  belongs  to  the  mis- 
tress.' 

"  '  May  be  so,'  I  said  ;  '  but  Miss  Traeey  is  not 
going  to  nave  these  garnets  for  all  that.' 

"  The  girl  said  no  more,  but  fluunccd  out  of  the 
room,  slapping  the  door  behind  her.  That  even- 
ing, as  I  remembered  afterwards,  she  went  out, 
aayinjr  she  was  going  up  to  Knightswood  to  see 
her  sister.  I  tuuk  but  little  notice  at  the  time  ; 
for,  not  having  any  particular  place  in  the  family, 
nor  authority  over  the  other  servants,  I  did  not 
trouble  myself  about  their  comings  and  goings  ;  hut 
I  make  no  question  that  Letty  did  go  to  her  sister, 
and  tutd  all  that  she  had  seen  and  heard  concerning 
the  garnets ;  and  so,  from  the  sister  it  went  to  the 
ladies  ;  some  one  of  whom,  as  1  suppose,  got  the 
rights  of  the  story  out  of  Mr.  Gifford.  Certain  it 
ia,  that,  a  day  or  two  after,  he  called  for  me  in  a 
great  hurry.  '  Hannah,'  says  ho,  as  soon  asl  got 
into  the  room,  '  have  you  p.icked  up  those  gar- 
nets?' 'Yes,  sir,  I  have,'  said  I;  'the  case  is 
Tery  securely  packed  in  brown  paper.'  'Then 
bring  it  here  immediately,'  was  his  reply.  '  I 
am  going  to  send  a  parcel  to  my  lawyer's  in  town, 
and  I  can  enclose  the  jowel-case  :  they  will  take 
care  that  it  is  safely  delivered  :  Mary  shall  have 
her  aunt's  garnets.'  lie  spoke  the  last  words 
quite  in  a  passion  like  ;  however  it  was  not  my 
place  to  take  notice,  so  I  made  no  answer,  but 
went  to  fetch  the  parcel,  as  he  desired  ;  and  glad 
I  was  when,  in  the  course  of  the  d;iy,  I  saw  the 
grooia  set  off  with  it  under  his  arm,  with  prdors  to 
have  it  booked  at  the  coacb-olTice." 

"  You  must  have  felt  hmely  when  you  first  came 
to  reside  at  Fordover,"  I  observed,  after  a  ahon  si- 
lence. 

"  Xot  nigh  so  lonesome  as  I  myself  expected," 
replied  Hannah.  "  Miss  Deane  had  given  me  her 
birds;  and,  before  I  c.ime away  from  Heauchamps, 
I  asked  leave  of  Ntr.  Gilliird  to  take  Carlo  ;  for  the 
poor  dog  seemed  to  bo  always  in  the  wruni;  place, 
somehow,  and  got  ticked  about  amonijsl  the  new 
servants.  He  made  me  very  welcome  to  him,  and 
so  I  took  the  dog  away  with  me,  and  had  him  here 
till  he  died.  Mr.  Penrose,  too,  was  very  kind,  and 
often  called  in  to  sec  me.  Kesides  the  dog ,  Mr.  Gif- 
ford noadc  me  a  present  of  a  handsome  piece  of  em- 
broidery, the  work  of  Miss  Deane,  and  which  my 
poor  mistress  thought  so  much  of,  that  she  had  it 
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framed,  and  haii|r  op  in  the  oak  parlor,  just  b«low 

Mr.  Giir.   •       ■  ■  .le- 

\i  it  for  a  f'  -iq 

Mill.      1    «.in    not  very   Imi-  lu   iiM.:iL    i.ii,   juMjr 

ilear '  I  hung  It  up  over  the  mantel,  but  most  tiinca 

kei'p   itl-I.V.   r.,1    ,.i.r      ,„.    •,,■,■,, I, 111    ,,l'll,.     V L.-    •• 

I  had  I'  ,c- 

ture,  rcvi  _  ■  en 

ailk,  which  now,  wiih  leave  obtained,  i  undrew. 
"  Ah  !"  I  exclaimed,  "  surely  I  remember  tbia  !" 

"  I  am  thinking,  sir,  it  waa  wrought  about  the 
time  of  your  leaving  the  country." 

I  could  not  immediately  reply ;  my  thoughts 
were  gone  back  to  past  times,  w  hilst  my  eyes  were 
fixed  on  a  white  Camellia,  occupying  the  centre,  in 
a  mixed  group  of  fruit  and  (lowers.  I  recidlectea 
the  day  when,  entering  the  oak  parlor  at  Ueau- 
chanips,  I  found  Mark  engaged  in  criticising  hia 
cousin's  work,  especially  the  pattern  from  which 
she  copied.  One  llowcr,  in  particular,  a  purple 
China-aster,  excited  his  displeasure  :  it  w  as  vulgar, 
hideous,  and  contrasted  ill  with  the  red  currants 
near  which  it  was  placed.  Nothing,  in  short, 
could  be  worse.  "  \V  as  it  not  possible,"  he  asked, 
"  to  exchange  this  objectionalile  China-aster  for 
something  beiier, — a  white  Camellia,  for  instaocef 
Could  not  Mary  copy  from  nature  V  Peihaus,  if 
she  had  a  C^imcllia  :  but  there  were  none  at  Heau- 
champs, white,  or  of  any  other  color.  I  interposed, 
to  assure  Miss  Deane  that  there  were  Camellias  in 
abundance  at  Knigbtswo<Kl,  and  that  I  wiuild  with 
pleasure  supply  her  w  ith  one  on  the  sliorlCHt  notice  ; 
but  I  was  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Gilford,  who  indig- 
nantly repelled  the  idea  of  Mary's  work  lieing  in- 
debted to  the  gardens  of  Knightswood — as  if  they 
had  not  flowers  of  their  own,  or  could  not  have 
them,  at  least,  if  they  thought  it  worth  the  while. 
Mark  was  annoyed,  chiefly,  I  Iwlicvc,  on  my  ac- 
count, and  Mary  endeavored  to  smooth  m.attera  by 
suggesting  the  possibility  of  changing  the  color  of 
the  China-aster,  or  even,  perhaps,  its  very  nature, 
by  transforming  it  into  a  Crysanlhemuin  :  and  no 
one,  she  affirmed,  could  object  to  a  Crysanihemum, 
or  think  it  vulgar.  Mark,  however,  did  not  seem 
alive  to  the  superior  merit  of  Crysanthemums  ;  and 
giving  up  Mary's  work  as  a  hopeless  afl'air,  took 
me  into  another  room  to  exhibit  bis  own  more  suc- 
cessful preparations  for  fly-fishing.  Now,  it  so 
happened  that  Julia  Traeey  had  been  once  posses- 
sed with  a  transient  fancy  for  painting  flowers 
from  nature  ;  to  her,  therefore,  I  applied,  begging 
to  know  if  in  her  collection  there  might  chance  to 
be  a  white  Camellia.  At  first,  she  thought  not; 
but  on  examining  her  portfolio,  there  came  to  light 
a  half-finished  flower  of  that  description  ;  the  usual 
difficulty  in  shading  the  while  petals  had  occurred, 
and  Julia  remembered  giving  up  the  drawing  in 
despair.  She  offered,  however,  to  make  another 
trial,  and  finish  the  Camellia,  on  condition  of  my 
telling  her  for  what,  or  for  whom,  it  was  required. 
This  was  soon,  but  not,  as  it  seemed,  satisfactorily 
explained.  Julia  looked  very  grave  as  she  replied, 
that  she  would  keep  her  word,  though  certainly  it 
was  not  what  she  should  have  expected  from  me; 
she  waa  not  aware  that  I  tiHik  so  much  intcn-st  in 
M.iry  Deane's  employments ;  and  the  shade  of 
jealousy  which  then  croswd  the  fair  Julia's  mind 
led  to  a  certain  declaration  before  alluded  to.  Af- 
ter that  disastrous  occurrence,  it  was  some  time 
before  I  had  the  heart  to  present  my  offering  at 
Heauchamps ;  in  fact,  I  fell  strongly  tcm|iied  to 
retain  the  drawing  myself,  and  anticipated,  with 
something  like  hope,  the  probability  of  the  while 
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Cuim  Il::it.  !  timn  rejected  by  the  louoliy 

mistris*  i'l'  !■  i>.s.     It  was  not  to  bo.    Mary 

acci'ptcd  rundiUonally  i  and  I  saw  the  drawing  no 


CHAPTER    IV. 

As  I  stofM),  with  my  atlrntion  apparently  fixed 
Oh  the  cmhrtiidcry,  how  clearly  I  rcmeinlM're<l  all 
these  little  ciircuinstances !  .\nd  those  yoiing, 
bripht  cirls,  Julia  and  Mary,  to  think  that  they 
should  fade  so  much  sooner  than  a  few  trum|M>ry 
silken  threads !  The  carnations  and  roses  were  as 
brilliant  as  when  first  wronnht  by  the  skilful  finffcrs 
of  Mary  Deane,  and  would  continue  so,  perhaps, 
long  after  those  fingers  had  mouldered  in  the  dust. 

"  It  is  a  fine  piece,  sir,"  observed  Hannah,  who 
supposed  me  wholly  enerosscd  with  the  merit  of  the 
performance  ;  "  Mr.  Penrose  used  to  say  that  it  was 
bettor  worth  looking  at  than  a  many  paintings." 

"  I  am  quite  of  his  opinion  ;  and  Mr.  Penrose 
himself — they  tell  me  he  is  at  Bath?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  he  has  pone  to  try  what  the  hot 
baths  will  do  for  his  complaint,  which  is  something 
of  a  palsy,  as  I  take  it." 

After  a  little  more  talk  I  Rot  up  to  take  leave, 
obscr^inji,  a.s  I  did  so,  "  that  since  all  my  old 
friends  seemed  to  be  conjrreuated  at  Hath,  it  was 
quite  lime  that  I  should  go  there  likewise." 

To  Hath  I  went,  and  at  the  close  of  a  driraly, 
uncomfortable  sort  of  a  dav,  found  myself  estab- 
lished at  the  York  hotel.  The  following  morning 
I  waited  on  my  aunt  and  cousins,  who  received  me, 
as  the  present  [)os.se»sor  of  Kniphtawood,  perhaps 
with  a  shade  of  embarras-smenl,  yet  kindly  ;  indeed, 
the  manner  of  Julia  was  so  cordial,  and  she  looked 
BO  truly  glad  to  see  me,  that  it  went  far  to  atone 
for  the  loss  of  that  splendid  beauty  which  had  capti- 
vated my  youthful  fancy.  Julia,  at  ihree-and-thirty, 
was  indeed  the  wreck  of  her  former  self;  altered 
both  in  regard  to  face  and  figure  ;  the  first  had  lost 
its  bloom,  the  last  its  rmhonpoint,  of  which  there 
never  had  been  a  thought  too  much ;  and  though 
still  an  elegant-looking  woman,  she  was,  according 
to  the  common  phrase,  completely  gone  off.  Hut 
what  of  that'  Had  so  many  years  passed  in  a 
foreign  climate  produced  no  change  in  my  own 
appearance'  Was  I  the  same  well-looking  young 
fellow  who  had  vowed  and  protested  in  the  oran- 
gery' 

Julia  was  still  unmarried,  received  me  kindly, 
and,  if  a  vestige  of  her  former  partiality  had 
survived  the  wear  and  tear  of  fashi<inable  life, 
how  could  1  do  belter  than  endeavor  to  convince 
her  that  although  the  days  of  romance  were  over, 
there  might  be  many  of  rational  and  domestic  hap- 
pincM  in  store  for  us'  With  such  reflections,  1 
returned  to  the  hotel  to  dress,  preparatory  to  dining 
with  mv  aunt  and  cousins.  !  thought  them  at  the 
ti-  *"  -  ' !  with  wisdom,  nor  am  I  at  the  present 
III  \ing  to  recant. 

1. .;i-H  no  other  visitor,  and   never  shall  I 

forget  the  comfortable  sensations  nf  that  first  even- 
ing i:i  ill  ■  f'ircus.  During  my  residence  abroad 
T  !  foimd  friends,  and  some  of  more  than 

ei'  illencj;,  hut  none  who  had  ever  known 

me  l>y  my  Cbrislian  name ;  here,  I  was  once  more 
/frnry,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  indeed  come  home  ; 
foriMiT  cri'viiiees  and  offences  were  forgotten  ; 
even  InUT  ininre^iicms.  such  as  old  Hannah's  reci- 
tal had  pf'"'  ■  .1  from  my  mind;  1  c.tM  my 
eye  round  how  cheerful,  how  thor- 
oughly corul"!  Ill-  II  looked!  How  preferable  to 
the  oold,  deserted   apartments  of  Knightawood '. 


They  have  taken  with   them,  thought  I,  all  thai 

fave  pleasantness  or  grace  to  that  abode.  Whilst 
meditated,  Maria  talked  ;  she  always  had  been  a 
talker;  formerly,  her  talk,  was  of  I^ondon,  Al- 
mack's,  archery  parlies,  or  the  next  mnl  .■  for  both 
she  and  Harriet  h-ad  been  mighty  riders  in  Iheir 
day.  Now,  she  discoursed  on  charily  bazaars, 
sermons,  pastoral  aid,  and  presentation  plate.  The 
subject  matter  had  changed,  but  the  style  was  the 
same  ;  that  was  still  Maria,  now  evidenlly,  in  her 
own  opinion,  the  must  serious  of  her  fiimily.  Julia 
said  comparatively  little,  but  that  litile  tc  nded  to 
confirm  my  early  belief  in  her  betier  qualities. 
Superior  to  Maria  in  understanding,  to  Harriet  in 
disposition,  the  world,  supposing  it  to  have  dii>a|>- 
pointcd,  had,  at  least,  failed  to  injure  cither  the 
temper  or  the  li^'art ;  Julia's  mind  had  remained 
open  to  good  impressions,  and  was  capable  of 
forming  a  right  judgment  of  her  past  career. 

So  it  appeared  lo  luc  at  a  later  period  of  our 
renewed  acquaintance  ;  in  thi-  mean  lime,  my  aunt 
was  talking,  and  I  not  attending ;  it  was  necessary 
to  collect  my  llioughis.  Lady  Tracey  w  as  recount- 
ing the  perplexities  const^qucnt  on  her  removal 
from  Knightswood ;  the  difficulty  of  fixing  on  a 
future  home ;  her  hesitalioii  between  lown  and 
country,  between  Bath  and  Ijondon ;  and  lastly, 
the  impossibility  of  finding  a  house  anywhere  ex- 
actly to  her  mind.  Harriet  seemed  to  have  been 
the  guiding  spirit  through  the  whole  affair;  she 
happily  cleared  a  way  through  all  its  intricacies, 
and  eventually  established  Lady  Tracey  in  the  Cir- 
cus. Hut  Hath  is  not  a  desirable  residence  in  sum- 
mer, for  even  an  Mnglish  summer  may  be  occa- 
sionally hot.  To  some  such  observation  of  mine, 
Jjidy  Tracey  agreed  ;  "  hut  there  could  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  disposing  of  a  few  weeks  ;  indeed,  part 
of  the  ensuing  summer  would  probably  bo  spent 
abroad . ' ' 

"  Abroad  !"  I  exclaimed,  "  and  have  you  fixed 
on  the  precise  where!" 

My  aunt  replied  that  they  had  not  absolutely 
fixed,  but  thought  of  the  German  bailis.  She  had 
been  almost  persuaded  lo  believe  they  might  bo 
serviceable  to  her  health  :  Harriet  was  quite  of  that 
opinion. 

"  Do  you  promise  yourself  much  pleasure  from 
this  excursion  V  I  inquired,  turning  towards  Julia. 
"  Have  you  ever  been  out  of  Kngland  '" 

"  Only  fur  a  very  short  lime,  and  then  nut  fartlier 
than  Paris." 

"  There  is  no  spirit  of  enterprise  in  Julia,"  ob- 
served Maria.  "  She  has  no  zeal  in  this,  or  any 
other  cause." 

"  Why  really,"  I  replied,  "  the  present  cause 
seems  hardly  cause  enough  to  excite  any  very 
strong  emotion." 

Hut  Maria,  without  listening,  continued.  "  I 
think  it  would  be  a  charming  scheme  fur  vou  to  ac- 
company us,  Henry.  Y<iu  will  have  nolfiing  to  do 
in  the  summer  ;  no  genllemen  ever  have  ;  and,  of 
course,  it  will  be  much  plea.snnter  for  us.  Such  an 
aildiiion  to  the  party  may  even  reconcile  Julia  to 
leaving  Kngland." 

"  1  have  no  doubt,"  said  Julia,  taking  upon  her- 
wlf  to  reply,  "  that  when  I  om  abroad  I  shall  find 
much  both  to  amuw  and  interest  me  ;  notwith- 
si.iiiding  which,  1  must  confess  that  I  should  prefer 
staying  quietly  at  home." 

"  And,"  said  I,  "  after  all  my  wanderings,  I, 
loo,  must  confess,  like  Julia,  a  preference  for  stay- 
ing quietly  at  home." 

"  What  a  happy  coincidence  of  opinion  !     You 


will  agree  rharminRly  totfclher — I  see  that — whe- 
ther aliro;iil  nr  in  I'.uplana." 

M:iri:i  njMiki'  will)  :v|i|>nroiit  thouchtlcwnciw  i  but 

her  nistiT  liHikrd  :i '     'riil  iu-fmo<l  anxious,  by 

HDinc  iii>|iiiry  res,  inudu  of  travelling  in 

Ueii);:il  lo  turn  lli  non. 

Ill  thu  latter  mi\  ot'  the  evening  Maria  auni- 
mnncil  Julia  lo  llio  pianoforto,  and  ihcy  sang  to- 
gether a  duet ;  then  followed,  on  the  part  ol  tlic 
elder  sister,  a  great  deal  of  talking,  and  looking 
for  a  ecrlain  Irish  melmly,  which  I  hml  formerly 
hceii  fond  of  hearing  Julia  sing ;  hut  who  now 
seemed  resolved  to  remember  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter. 

"  It  won't  tfo,  Maria!"  The  words  were  spoken 
in  rather  a  low  tone  ;  but  I  heard  them  ;  and, 
from  the  peculiar  smile  anil  shake  of  the  head  by 
whieh  they  were  accompanied,  I  guessed  that 
Julia  referred  to  something  more  than  the  lost 
melody. 

M:irin  cnt  up;  she  was  on  one  knee,  turning 
portfolio  of  loose  music,  and  replieil, 
ly,  "  Something  else  will  not  do,  that 
you  iiuiy  l)e  assured  of." 

"Oh!  yes  it  will,"  said  I,  though  not  knowing 
in  the  least  what  she  meant.  "  If  you  can't  find 
an  old  sonir,  give  mo  a  new  one  ;  I  am  in  the 
humor  to  bo  pleased  with  anything  and  every- 
thing!" 

"  .Vnd  with  everybody!" 

"  Yes,  Maria,  everybody  ;  especially  with  you 
and  Julia." 

•  Something,  T  forget  what,  that  was  soon  after 
said,  or  sung,  reminded  me  of  Mary  Deane,  and, 
turning  to  the  sofa,  on  whieh  my  auiil  was  sealed, 
I  inquired  if  she  knew  that  her  former  acquaint- 
ance, Mis-s  Dean,  was  living  in  Bath,  and  where  she 
had  seen  her? 

To  the  first  question.  Lady  Tracey  replied  in  the 
affirmative  ;  to  the  second,  that  Mi.'is  Dean  had  not 
called  in  the  circus;  that  slie  (Lady  Tracey)  did 
not  know  in  what  part  of  Hath  Aliss  Deane  re- 
sided, and  that  they  had  never  met  accidentally. 
At  this  point  Julia  joined  in  the  conversation  ;  xhf 
knew  that  Mary  Deane  and  her  aunt  lodged  on  the 
South  Parade:  she  herself  wished  very  much  to 
call  on  them,  but  had  deferred  doing  so,  in  hopes 
that  mamma  would  waive  ceremony,  and  accompa- 
ny her. 

"  You  have  another  old  acquaintance  in  Bath, 
whom  you  must  vi.sit,"  continued  Julia. 

"  You  mean  Mr.  Penrose  ?  Yes,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly wait  on  him." 

"  And  ao  soon,  Henry,  for  he  will  be  rejoiced  to 
see  you  again." 

"  I  will  call  at  his  lodgings  to-morrow,  in  my 
way  to  Miss  Deane,  if  you  think  he  will  not  object 
to  receiving  an  early  visitor." 

"  Not  in  the  least — that  is  to  say,  after  eleven 
o'clock." 

"  You  seem  remarkahlv  well  informed  on  the 
subject,"  observed  Lady  T  racey. 

"  Yes,  mamma,  I  have  been  myself  to  see  the 

od  old  gentleman  several  times." 
'  You  have!"  exclaimed  her  mother,  in  atone 
which  expressed  both  surprise  and  displeasure. 

"  Dearest  mamma,  I  told  you,  if  you  remember, 
before  I  went  the  first  time." 

"  Yes,  and  what  I  told  you,  ought,  I  think,  to 
have  prevented  your  doing  anything  so  foolish  and 
improper." 

I  confess  that,  considering  Julia's  age,  to  say 
nothing  of  that  of  poor  old  Mr.  Penrose,  I  thought 
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all  this  rather  over-strained  ;  to  I  remarked,  "  ihU 

at  Irn  •  ■' ~  '  '  '  ' motive  for  such  vis- 
its, lie." 

I'll.,..  ...'11  in  family  tiffa; 

they  arc   i  to  mar  than  to  mend ;  su  it 

proved  in  t  i  instance.    Maria,  with  a  pro- 

voking son  of  smile,  liHiked  at  Julia,  who  colored  ; 
she  was  very  evidently  distressed  ;  and  I,  a»  evi- 
dently, had  said  just  the  thing  I  ought  not.  "  I  am 
walking  in  the  dark,"  thought  I,  "  and  must  find 
out  whereabouts  I  am,  or  I  shall  stumble  at  every 
step." 

I  filund  Mr.  Penrose  (><■■  irt  of  an  old- 

fashioned  house  near  tin    '  ve  ;  and  the 

welcome  he  gave  me  was,  1.^.  i...^  ....Iiitation,  old- 
fitshioncd  and  warm.  At  first  we  talked  of  my 
concerns,  for  so  he  willed  it ;  of  India  ;  the  slate 
of  my  health  there ;  my  homeward  voyage ; 
Kniehtsw(H)d,  tic.  And  afterwards  of /u5  health  ; 
of  the  Hath  waters  ;  pumpings;  douchings  ;  time 
required  for  giving  all  remedies  a  fair  trial  ;  and 
this  brought  us  easily  and  naturally  lo  I''ordover. 
He  had  been  wishing  much  to  see  me  ;  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  concerning  himself  and  others;  some 
things,  perhaps,  that  I  should  l>e  surprised  lo  hear. 
"  It  was  next  lo  impossible,"  I  assured  him,  "  that 
I  could  hear  anvihing  from  such  an  old  and  valued 
friend  as  himseif,  that  would  not  at  least  interest 
me."  Thereupon,  the  good  old  man  began  with 
his  own  conscienlious  scruples  regarding  his  par- 
ish :  he  should  never  again  perform  his  duties  in 
it ;  that  was  wholly  out  of  the  question  ;  and  he 
had  pretty  well  made  up  his  mind  to  resign  the  liv- 
ing. It  was  in  the  giH  of  Mr.  (lifTurd  ;  and  if 
there  should  be  no  friend  for  whom  he  wished  par- 
ticularly to  provide,  (relation  there  could  he  none,) 
he  had  entertained  a  hope  that,  upon  bis  own  rec- 
ommendation, Mr.  Norton,  his  present  curate, 
might  he  ap|Miintcd  lo  succeed  him.  Then  fol- 
lowed commendation  of  Mr.  Norton,  so  warm,  yet 
so  discriminating,  that  I  ccuild  no  more  doubt  the 
merit  of  one  party,  that  the  sincerity  of  the  other. 
"  Could  I  resign  my  (lock  to  his  charge,''  said  Mr. 
Penrose,  "  my  mind  would  he  at  rest  ;  I  should 
have  nothing  more  to  be  careful  for  in  this  world. 
And  now.  Sir  Henry,  if  you  can  put  faith  in  my 
recommendation,  an(l  have  no  private  objection  lo 
interesting  yourself  in  this  affair,  will  you  employ 
your  influence  to  get  it  sealed  according  lo  my 
wish '" 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Penrose,"  I  replied,  "  my  influ- 
ence, supposing  me  to  have  any,  ean  hardly  be  of 
service  in  this  matter.  If  Gilford  has  any  strong 
objections,  I  could  scarcely  expect  to  overrule 
Ihem  ;  and  if  otherwise,  your  own  influence  must 
be  sufficient.  Are  you  not  the  oldest  friend  he  has 
in  the  world?  NVere  you  not  his  first,  and,  as  I 
have  often  heard  him  acknowledge,  best  and  kind- 
est tutor  1  You  wrong  him,  surely,  in  supposing 
that  he  would  more  readily  oblige  any  one  living 
than  yourself." 

Mr.  Penrose  paused  before  he  replied.  "  There 
is,  unfortunately,  an  opposing  influence  :  toot 
cousin,  sir,  Mrs.  Giirord,  has  taken  the  field 
against  me  ;  and  I  fear  lh.at,  with  her  consent,  Mr. 
Norton  will  never  become  rector  of  Fordover." 

"  Her  reason  1"  I  inquired. 

"  That  it  is  very  fit  you  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  ;  1  have  no  desire  to  conceal  it. 
You  may  po-ssibly  have  the  same  feeling  on  the 
subject  as  other  members  of  your  family,  and 
therefore  it  is  fair  to  apprize  you,  that  if  Mr.  Nor- 
ton should  obtain  such  an  increase  to  his  income  as 
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the  lirinp  of  Fonlovor,  T  have  no  doubt,  of  his  pro- 
poainir  to  Mim  Julia  Traroy  ;  nor,  to  spoak  the 
truth,  much  doubt  a»  to  her  acoopunu  him." 

,Now,  then,  the  mystery  waa  explained  ;  and  my 
■oul,  as  the  Persians'  say,  fell  frtim  the  skies ;  at 
leist  it  would  have  fallen,  had  there  been  titne  for 
it  to  mount  so  hiffh.  As  it  was,  I  will  not  deny 
that  1  heard  Mr.  Penrose's  announcement  w  ith  mo- 
mentary annoyance;  I  was  considerably  surprised, 
and,  if  not  positively  disappointed,  had  a  narrow 
Mcape  of  it. 

"  You  arc  not  pleased  to  hear  this,  Sir  Henry ; 
nor  is  it  apreeable  to  the  rest  of  the  family  ;  hut 
wait  till  you  have  made  arquaintaiice  wit'li  Mr. 
Norton.  I  am  confident  that  you  will  find  him,  on 
all  points  but  fortune,  worthy  of  your  cousin  ;  and  1 
have  a  (Treat  regard  for  Miss  Julia,  too,  I  assure  vou, 
and  think  her  a  very  charminc  person  ;  she  will  be 
a  fortunate  one,  too,  in  my  opinion,  if  circumstances 
admit  of  her  marrying  Mr.  Norton." 

"  Julia's  happiness,"  I  betjan,  "  if  not  the  fiisl 
thini;  to  be  considered  in  an  affair  of  this  nature, 
shall  always  be  cared  for  by  me  ;  and  she  is  at  an 
ajre  to  be  s-ifcly  trusted  in  her  own  estimate  of 
what  will  most  contribute  to  that  happiness  ;  but  I 
know  the  character  of  her  sister,  and  if,  as  you  in- 
timate, she  has  set  herself  in  op|Mision  to  this  union, 
the  odds  are  ai^iinst  us.  I  cannot  tell  what  decree 
of  influence  she  may  have  over  Gifford,  but  it  is 
uapleasnnt,  and  Renerally  useless,  to  interforo  be- 
tween husband  and  wife." 

"  Still,"  said  Mr.  Penrosfi,  "  in  a  matter  of 
church  palronaee,  a  wife  should  not  presume  to 
dictate;  it  is  hiphly  unbecomine."  Then,  smiling 
at  his  own  vehemence,  he  continued,  "  I  speak  hke 
a  testy  old  bachelor." 

"  And  I,  as  a  probable  member  of  that  fraterni- 
ty, do  not  feel  dispo.sed  to  enter  the  lists  apainst 
you ;  I  will  i;o  farther,  and  say  that  thete  are  a 
few  points  in  which  a  wife  fhoulii  jiresumo  to  dic- 
tate. This,  however,  is  little  to  the  present  pur- 
pose ;  what  I  have  to  suEffivst  may,  with  your  ap- 
firobation,  prove  a  more  hcalini;  mea.sure.  I  must, 
lowcver,  forewarn  you  in  my  turn  ;  it  will  require 
a  srirrifice  on  your  part  ;  you  must  continue  rector 
of  Kortlover  diiniiir  vour  natural  life.  Mr.  Ryder, 
the  incumlx'nt  of  Knight  Mapna.  is  likelv  to  obtiin 
a '    ■  '■    'ifrrmpnt  ;  '     '  . 

!i-  '   b<ith,  wil! 

hi'    111'  -■■m     I, -111;.;.       He    call' M   .,   r   >,    i:.n.'     ..I.-. I    ill 

speak  to  m",  as  patron,  on  the  subject.     Neither 

l(i.-  liiifi.r  iw>r  ihe  parw"  ' ''  I-'iiitht  Magna  are 

':  I  as  thoje  ^  r  ;  hut  lH)th  may 

bi  !.     In  case  ■  Mval  of  the  pres- 

ent incumbent,  could  you  consent  to  part  with  Mr. 
Norton  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  I'  .  "  I  do  not 

think  that  I  could  ;  it  <  c-ase." 

"  True,  it  docs  alter  tliu  (.m.'jc,  but  iii  my  opinion 
advantageously.     0)nsider.  in  the  first  pLace.  how 
much  it  will  b<>  ill  ■ 
you  mav  s<-e  fit  !■■ 

1   V'i'lM"  r] I,.  ,.,,    ' 

ii'i.!.  ■    '.  .'  •  ht,    with    I 

I.'.  ■     •  •  '  ■...!    In   ill.'    : 


much  as  til  k^'i'p.  Poviibly  tlirrc  may  \k'.  wiiiif 
pious  <ir  rli:uii:il)le  work  you  wntild  wish  to  perform 
at  KordiiviT,  siirh  as  your  "  'f  n  family 

man,  miglit  not  have  powi  ,>lish.     lie- 

■idea,"  1  continued,  receiving  no  answer  from  Mr. 


Penrose,  "  you  murt  not  think  of  Mr.  Norton  M 
the  only  good  man  in  the  world." 

"  A  good  man,  sir!"  replied  Mr.  Penrose,  peev- 
ishly ;  "  I  want  something  more  than  a  giwd  man. 
I  had  a  good  man ;  Mr.  Brown  was  an  exceeding 
good  man,  but  he  preached  half  my  congregation 
out  of  Kordover  church  into  tiie  mecting-houae  at 
Knight  Magna." 

"1  am  afraid,  my  dear  sir,  we  arc  rather  out  of 
order  in  that  parish  ;  but  give  us  Mr.  Norton,  and 
we  shall  amend  our  ways.  With  regard  to  my 
cousin,  in  case  of  her  becoming  his  wife,  I  need 
scarcely  observe  how  preferable  to  her  would  be  a 
residence  at  Knight  Magna  ;  unless,  as  one  can 
scarcely  venture  to  hope,  such  a  change  should 
tiike  place  in  her  sister's  feelings  as  would  render 
their  very  close  vicinity  to  each  other  desirable. 
At  all  events,"  I  contmued,  after  a  moment's  si- 
lence, "  vou  will,  1  am  sure,  kindly  weigh  what  I 
have  said,  and  think  over  it.  And  if,"  added  I, 
"which  is  possible,  Mr.  Rider  should  be  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectations,  we  will  try  what  can 
be  done  in  your  way."  I  then  took  leave,  for 
Mr.  Penrose  seemed  weary,  and  as  if  he  wished  to 
be  alone. 

"  .So  this  was  Julia's  reason  for  wishing  mo  to 
pay  our  old  friend  an  early  visit ;  and  she  thinks 
that  I  can  a.ssist  Mr.  Norton  in  regard  to  Fordover 
— but,  Ixird  bless  her !  when  did  she  ever  know 
Harriet  relinquish  n  point  on  which  she  had  set  her 
mind !  A  woman  of  that  sort  runs  down  her 
game ;  she  keeps  on  and  on,  till  her  victim  fall  at 
her  feet  from  very  weariness.  No.  Knight  Mag- 
na— that  must  be  our  object,  if  Mr.  Ryder  leaves. 
As  to  entirely  rebuilding  the  parsonage,  I  am  in 
doubt ;  perhaps  they  may  not  like  to  wait  so  long 
— it  certainly  ought  to  be  made  to  front  the  otiier 
way." 

Full  of  such  thoughts  and  schemes,  I  would 
rather,  at  that  time,  have  declined  a  visit  to  Misa 
Deane,  or  anv  one  ;  but  I  proceeded,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  found  myself  on  the  South  Parade.  Yes, 
there  they  were  ;  at  least,  S4i  I  gues-sed  ;  an  infirm 
old  lady  in  a  Hath  chair,  and  a  younger  lady  walk- 
ing by  the  side  ;  vet  it  was  possible  they  might  not 
be  the  p«'r»ons  1  sought.  We  met — we  nearly 
passed  each  other,  for  I  was  irresolute — but  the 
young  lady  chanced  to  turn  her  head  ;  1  caught  her 
eye,  and  that  glance  confirming  my  conjecture,  I 
ventured  to  address  her. 

There  was  no  mistake  ;  it  was  indeed  Mary 
Heane,  who,  tliiii.">li  imi  nt  the  first  moment  rceol- 
1  cling  me,  wa-  assured  of  my  identity, 

than  her  counts  ame   radiant  with  those 

pretty  smiles  coinmcnioraied  by  old  Hannah,  and 
she  immediately  pres<Miied  me  to  her  aunt. 

I  attended  them  during  the  remainder  of  Mrs. 
Deane's  airing,  and  afterwards  to  their  lodgings. 
We  talked  of  course,  and  that  very  soon,  of  Han- 
nah :  indeed.  1  was  the  Iwarer  of  a  letti-r  from  her. 
"        '  '  'Aith  an  interest   that  made  her  fine 

in  with  emotion;  hut  her  manner 
|.ii..ii,  tompoBcd,  and,  sooner  than  I  ex- 
'  d,  she  turned  the  discourse  from  the  neigh- 

I  nf  till-  ni;iiir!i:iinhi.  In  s'li'lik  of  linr  prCS- 

■<  (if  Hath  to 
s ;  particular 
n  coiniiirndBtions  of  that  locality — so  cheerful,  so 
warm  and  sunny  for  her  aunt,  (she  did  not  say  ihat 
at  times  the  heat  was  almost  insupportable  to  her- 
self.) and  so  short  a  distance  from  the  abbey. 

Mrs.  Dean  was  not  alow  in  her  own  acknowW 
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fldgmenta ;  nhe  ga\n  Mary  some  triflin);  rommiiwion 
to  tako  hor  from  tho  mom,  ami,  tliirini;  her  short 
abnonre,  assured  mo,  that  aho  fell  it  to  bo  thi' 
cipwiiiiii;  mi-rcy  of  n  ;  '  ''  '  .  which  hail 
watchtvl  over  hor  <lui  it  this  ilrrir 

child  shimld  hiivn  hcin -,;,,. .,  ...  ...  r  can-.    "  It 

was  wMrrcly  to  bo  rxpcclcd,"  iiho  obM'rved,  will 
great  aiiiiplirity,  "  that  ono  no  lovely  and  ao  love 
ablo,  one  mi  likoly  to  bn  sought  after,  ahoiild  have 
had  a  hoino  to  iH>ek,  or  havo  foimd  onn,  diirin){  ao 
many  Vfurmmdor  her  roof." — "She  iaadoar,  |;ood, 
affectionate  child  to  me,"  concluded  the  old  lady, 
"  and  God  will  reward  her  for  it  in  his  own  way 
and  timo." 

Mary  soon  returned  to  the  room,  which  her  ab- 
sence, am!  Mrs.  Deaiie's  blindness,  hailennhlednicto 
survey  with  some  attention.  The  furniture, though 
ne.tt,  wa.t  but  that  of  a  common  lod|»inp-hou»c  ; 
yet  an  air  of  comfort,  almost  of  elegance,  pervaded 
the  aparlinent.  .\.  few  spriiis  of  myrtle  and  j;e- 
ranium  filled  a  small  fln\^r  vase,  and  decorated  the 
table,  on  which  also  might  be  seen  some  of  tho.so 
fancy  articles  ladies  delight  to  fabricate.  JJooks, 
too,  there  were,  such  as  Mary  loved  ;  the  gradual 
collection  of  one,  whose  means  scarcely  permitted 
the  indulgence.  On  a  little  table,  in  company 
with  »  venerable  looking  quarto  Bible,  I  could  per- 
ceive the  prayer-book,  my  own  gift;  and  above 
this  table,  suspended  from  the  wall,  was  a  small 
drawing  in  a  uiaplo  frame.  It  looked  like — what 
on  close  inspection  it  proved  to  be — Julia  Traeey's 
Camellia.  Hut  why  thus  carefully  preserved  by 
Mary  Ueane !  She  had  doulille.ss  grieved  with 
Mark  over  my  expulsion  from  Knightswood — had 
felt  for  and  pitied  me  ;  I  seemed  to  understand  it 
all. 

Poor  Mrs.  Deano  had  few  acquaintances  in 
Bath.  Neither  her  health  nor  circumstances  ad- 
mitted of  her  giving  entertainments,  and  Mary, 
in  consequence,  had  few  opportunities  of  mixing 
in  society.  Slio  must  have  partaken  very  spar- 
ingly of  what  arc  termed  the  pleasures  of  life  ;  the 
warm  aflections  of  her  young  heart  had  been 
chilled,  and  her  best  years  devoted  to  patient  and 
unwearied  attendance  on  the  sickly  and  infirm ; 
yet  it  would  seem  as  if  a  life  of  obscurity  and 
self-denial  were  more  favorable  to  the  preservation 
of  beauty,  than  one  of  prosperity  and  worldly 
amusement ;  for  although  Mary,  like  Julia  Tracey, 
had  lost  the  bloom  of  youth,  there  was  no  worn  or 
haggard  look  in  the  countenance,  nothing  of  ema- 
ciation in  the  figure.  "  What  a  very  pretty  person 
is  Miss  Deane!"  was  my  observation  on  rejoining 
tho  party  in  the  circus,  and  in  reply  to  certain 
inquiries  as  to  how  I  had  passed  the  morning. 

"  Yes,"  said  Julia,  "  »!«>  is  a  nri/ pretty  per- 
son, and  one  of  the  youngest  looking,  for  her  age, 
that  I  am  acquainted  with." 

"  Her  age  is  nothing,"  remarked  Maria  ;  "  but 
where,  pr.iv  Julia,  have  you  seen  her  of  late?" 

"  I  found  her  sitting  one  morning  with  Mr.  Pen- 
rose." 

"  Mr.  Penrose,"  I  observed,  "  seems  to  bo  in 
especial  favor  with  you  ladies ;  is  he  confessor 
general,  r.r  particular,  Julia?" 

With  a  conscioi.s  laugh,  she  replied,  "  Oh,  by 
no  means  general ;  Miss  Deane  and  I  consider  him 
as  exclusively  our  own,  and  confide  in  him  accord- 
ingly." 

My  aunt  did  not  look  sweetly  on  her  youngest 
daughter;  yet  I  fouml,  when  occasion  oliered  for 
conversing  with  her  on  tho  subject  of  Mr.  Norton, 
that  lime  had  produced  its  cuslotnary  clfect ;  that, 


in  regard  to  h»ir  dnn^hfifni,  she  was  more  indiffer- 
ent to  th.  '  in  life — in  ri'irnrd  to  her- 
self, mor  .DUO.  Wo  sli.ill  do  well 
enough,  iii"us.Mn  I,  II  we  can  but  bring  llarriol  to 
reason.  My  aunt  is  not,  in  her  hiart,  much 
.,.,.^..  1  ,  ,1.,..  niatch  ;  and  nobody  over  thought  of 
I.  At  any  rate,  as  the  fJiffords 
,  :  in  Bath,  we  must  soon  know  the 
worst. 

In  the  mean  timo  Julia  and  I  had  moro  than  one 
confidential  discourse,  generally  in  our  way  to,  or 
from,  tho  South  Parade.  I  found  her  moderate  in 
every  wish  ;  unworldly,  to  all  ap[M'arance,  in  every 
thought,  and  she  found,  as  she  was  well  entitled 
to  do,  an  assured  friend  in  her  cousin  Kenrv.  I 
have  said  that  Julia  called  with  mo  on  iMary 
Deano  ;  Lady  Tracey  also  left  cards  ;  after  which 
.Mary  was  induced,  chiefly  by  the  persuasion  of 
her  aunt,  to  accept  an  invitation  to  dine  in  the  cir- 
cus. There  were  present  one  or  two  other  guests, 
well-bred,  agreeaiile  people;  and  it  gave  me 
ple.asure  to  see  Mary's  diffidence  and  disinclination 
to  tho  visit  gradually  give  place  to  more  agreeable 
sensations.  It  was  the  triumph  of  natural  good 
taste  and  good  sense,  aided  by  the  fiislcring  kind- 
ness of  Julia,  who,  considering  Mary  as  es|iecially 
her  own  guest,  paid  her  more  than  usual  attention. 
Both  appeared  to  .ailvantagc  ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing ill  Mary's  air  and  manner  so  simple,  s<i  un- 
usually truthful,  if'the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
combined  with  so  much  natural  grace,  that  to  in- 
different observers  she  must  have  been  the  most 
attriictivo  of  the  two.  The  following  day  was 
productive  of  two  interesting  events,  and  in  tho 
right  order  of  time  :  the  morning  brought  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Ryder,  acquainting  me  with  the  favora- 
ble termination  of  his  affair,  and  the  evening  was 
distinguished  by  the  arriv.il  of  Mr.  and  IMrs.  Gif- 
ford.  Mr.  Penrose,  good  man,  had  resigned  him- 
self to  his  fate  ;  it  remained  now  to  see  how  Har- 
riet would  submit  to  hers — how  she  should  recon- 
cile herself  to  the  prospect  of  a  brother-in-law,  ex- 
emplary in  his  own  character,  and  the  choice  of  a 
sister  who,  in  the  account  of  the  world,  had  not 
too  much  time  to  lose.  Mark  Giffird  and  I  re- 
newed our  acquaintance  with,  I  believe,  equal 
pleasure,  rejoiced  in  our  near  ncighborhocwl  to  each 
other,  and  looked  forward  to  all  but  daily  meet- 
ings, 

Ho  was  not  greatly  altered  in  any  respect ;  a 
little  moro  consequential  in  manner  perhaps,  at 
least  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  but  almost  as 
young  and  handsome  as  ever ;  in  youthfulness  of 
appearance  he  had  decidedly  the  advai  ill. 

I  availed  iny.sclf  of  our  first  after  dine.  to 

acquaint  him  of  my  knowledge  of  J.. .i ,  -  ....kIi- 
nicnt.and  my  own  designs  in  favor  of  Mr.  Norton. 
He  hearil  with  surprise  of  the  cx|>ected  vacancy  at 
Knight  Magna,  but  seemed  mostly  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Norton  in  find- 
ing two  individuals,  Mr.  Penrose  and  myself, 
equally  desirous  of  preferring  him  to  a  living. 
Under  this  change  of  circumstances,  however,  he 
expresscil  himself  well  s.\ti»fied  with  Julia's 
choice  :  "  very  glad  that  the  affair  should  bo 
brought  to  so  happy  a  conclusion,  especially 
through  my  means  ;"  that  is  to  say,  without  any 
annoyance  to  himself  "  For  bis  part,  he  did  not 
think  Julia  likely  to  have  a  belter  offer;  Mr.  Nor- 
ton was  himself  an  exceedingly  gentlemanlike  per- 
son ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  what  did  it  signify? 
People  could  not  expect  all  their  connexions  to  bo 
Plantagenels ;''  thus  leaving  mo  to  infer  that,  io 
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spile  of  his  w  io,  Mr.  Norton'*  es- 

cutcheon wa^  Ml.     Murk  roncludcd 

bv  auurin);  mc  that  he  slioulii  da  his  best  tu  iniike 
Harriet  view  things  in  ilic  s.imo  light ;  as  tu  the 
accomplishment,  however,  of  this  desirable  object, 
he  did  not  appear  extremely  sanguine ;  ladies 
being,  s<>  he  averred,  apt  to  fonn  unreasonable 
expectations.  The  elTeci  of  Mark's  communica- 
tion was  visible  when  I  next  entered  the  pres<;nce 
of  his  uife,  by  the  token  of  a  seowlini;  brow,  and 
cold  uncracioiis  manner:  "  It  was  the  climax  of 
folly,"  she  oliservcd  to  Maria,  before  I  was  well 
out  of  bearinc,  "just  as  Henry  Traeey  had  re- 
turned to  Kual.ind — and  uiiraarrie<l."  Thepellind 
of  this  storm  fell  the  most  heavily  on  my  aunt  and 
Maria,  certainly  the  two  least  guilty  of  sanctioning 
the  present  as|>ect  of  affairs.  Julia  was  too  well 
satisfied  with  them  herself,  too  sure  of  Mr.  Nor- 
ton's fidelity,  to  need  support,  and  Mark  prudently 
kept  out  of  the  way.  We  spfsnt  most  of  our  time 
together,  and  toeeiher  we  called  on  Mary  Deane. 
If  a  slight  blush  suffused  her  clierk  in  shaking 
hands  with  Mark  Gilford,  it  was  all  of  emotion  she 
displayed ;  her  manner  was  uncmbarra.H.<w.>d,  and 
whatever  she  might  once  have  felt  or  sulTered,  it 
expressed  nothing  but  a  kindly  interest  in  his  wel- 
fare. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Mrs.  GifTord  ought  to  have  accompanied  us,  but 
she  was  not,  as  has  been  inliraated.  in  the  most 
gracious  humor,  and  before  she  could  at  all  recover 
herself,  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Norton,  ostensibly  to 
visit  his  rector,  completed  her  disgust,  and  she  rc- 
n<dved  on  an  immediate  return  to  lieauehainps. 
Harriet  would  fiin  have  carried  her  hiisbaiid  away 
-with  her,  but  Mark  had  made  up  his  mind  to  stay 
out  the  week  for  which  they  originally  came. 
Mr.  Norton  arrived  in  Halh  a  few  hours  after  Mrs 
Giffurd's  departure  ;  his  first  business  wius  to  call 
on  me,  his  next  to  wait  on  Lady  Traeey ;  in  the 
course  of  the  following  f.iur-and-lwenty  hours  he 
was  visiiini;  in  the  circus  ns  one  of  the  I'amily  :  I 
am  afraid  Mr.  Penrosn  had  but  little  of  his  com- 
pany. A  very  short  alwence  from. his  parish  was 
all,  howeviT,  that  Mr.  Norton  could,  at  that  time, 
allow  hiinself ;  so  dilficiilt  is  it  for  a  man  with  any- 
thing niori*  than  a  nominal  profeMion  to  find  lime 
for  court.'<hi|i ;  and,  ancordinifly,  he  and  OilTord 
left  Bath  together,  on  such  fiiendly  terms  as  bo- 
came  the  new  i>ositioii  in  which  tlii'y  stoo<l  towards 
eai'li  (iiiiir:  Mirk  thus  leaving  to  his  lady  the 
»  r  doing  the  unpleasant.     Harriet  pri- 

ll III  a  good  many  things,  perhaps  aliovc 

all  others  on  cnnsitloiri/ ;  it  was  a  favorite  word 
with  her,  and  no  wonder,  since  it  closed  the  door 
to  all  misgivings.  For  my»<!lf,  I  continued  for 
several  weeks  in  an  unsettled  stale,  hovering  be- 
tween Kniglitswood  and  llulh ;  Mark  Gilford, 
more  tbnn  once,  cxpresiu'd  bis  aslonislinient,  what 
could  induce  any  man,  who  had  a  horse  to  ride, 
and  knew  how  to  ride  him,  to  leave  the  country  in 

f. ......1...,      ( r, ,>..       .lull      -.n.! 


til  :         -  !      -  ,  ' 

ton's;  lor  liit  p:irt.  he  could  not  understand  it.  In 
the  mean  while,  Mr.  Norton  was  z>-alously  endea- 
voring txi  get  his  own  place  at  Fordover  supplied 
to  ihi'  r-e(>>r's  Miisfsction  ;  whilst  that  point  re- 
11!  d,    he    seemed    to    bear    a 

p  1  improving  prospects  ;   and 

wliiii  f  '  •  :  iLiiy  hi'  conseiiled  to  join  Mr.  Uyder 
and  myself  in  a  walk  round  the  glebe  of  Knight 


Magna,  gave  such  evident  symptoms  of  consider- 
ing the  lime  as  worse  than  lost,  that  I  foresaw  the 
entire  charge  of  his  worldly  prosperity  must  event- 
ually rest  upon  Julia. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  spring,  however, 
all  things  connected  with  the  change  of  duties  be- 
gan to  shape  themselves  into  order ;  a  new  and 
promising  curate  was  engaged  for  Fordover,  a  new 
rector  presented  to  Knight  Magna  and  some 
progress  was  made  in  new  modelling  the  old  par- 
sonage. 

Julia  Tracey's  engagement,  when  once  de- 
clared, was,  of  course,  canvassed  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  by  her  friends  in  general,  and  her  Bath  ac- 
quaintance in  particular ;  some  s|>oke  of  it  as  a 
pij  alh-T  on  her  part ;  s<ime,  as  a  grievous  mistake 
on  that  of  Mr.  Norton  ;  whilst  a  third,  and  more 
lenient  party,  discovered  immediately,  by  the  color 
of  her  dress,  or  the  shape  of  her  bonnet,  that  Miss 
Julia  Traeey  would  make  an  admirable  clergy- 
man's wife. 

"  Well,"   said  I,    after   some   remark   of  this 
nature  had  been   repeated  by  Maria,  "  I  hope  and 
believe  she  will ;  but  I  shall  never  desire  to  be 
told  of  it." 
"  What  rfo  you  mean  t" 

"  Why,  exactly  what  I  say  ;  if  Julia  endeavors 
according  to  my  expectation,  to  do  her  own  work 
quietly  and  unostentatiously,  we  shall  hear  very 
little  of  the  matter ;  if,  on  the  coiitnry,  she  geta 
In  he  talked  about,  I,  for  one,  shall  conclude  she 
does  too  much." 

"  I  do  not  understand  how  a  clergyman's  wife 
can  do  loo  much  in  her  parish" 

"  In  her  husband's  parish,  I  presume  you  mean. 
Well,  I  incline  to  l>elieve  she  may  ;  nt  all  events, 
llmugb  very  willing  that  Norton  should  have  a 
lielpmate,  I  am  not  anxious  to  provide  Knight 
Magna  with  a  rectorrss." 

"  Do   you   not   think,"    inquired   Julia,   "  that 
where  there  is  what  you  call  a  rectoress,  it  is  vety 
much  the  fault  of  the  rector  V 
"  Sometimes,  no  doubt." 

"  Besides,  when  you  have  been  longer  amongst 
us,  you  will  find  that  other  parties  are  more  to 
blame  than  either;  and  that  both  the  clergyman 
and  his  wife  have  often  much  to  endure  from  the 
interference,  or,  in  other  ways,  vexatious  conduct 
of  their  lady  parishioners  ;  even  my  own  limited 
circle  of  ac(|uaintance  comprehends  many  such 
offenders,  each  and  all  of  w  hum  would  fain  be  rec- 
lore.saes." 

"  That  is  an  unfortunate  state  of  things  ;  but  wo 
shall  manage  bcUer  al  Kiiiyht  Magna.  There 
will,  ill  least,  be  no  lady,  rich,  or  fanatical  to 
insult  the  ruclor,  or  provoke  the  indignation  of  his 
wife." 

"  No,"  replied  Julia,  with  an  expressive  smile, 
"  I  have  no  fear  of  thai  ;  Lady  Traeey  will  come, 
not  as  a  hindrance,  but  a  blessing  ;  and  the  sooner 
she  comes  the  better." 

"  You   have  not  favored  us  with  your  opinion," 

.-...1    (     :.,l,lt,^^j„(J   M:iry    Deane,   who  had   been 

the  foregoing  discussion  ;  "  yet  I 

_    ■.  i„  :■   ihan  once,  that  you  were  alxnit  tu 

;  speak." 

"  1  am  scarcely  competent  to  give  one ;  but  I 

I  was  thinking  that  the   wife  of  a  clergyman   can 

!  have  no  such  easy  part  lo  p<'rfonn,  as  is  generally 

KiiplHiscd  ;  es|>ecially  if  ticlonginp  herself  lo  a  high 

rl.i>.M  in   society.     How   much,  in   that  case,  she 

iiiiist  fear  to  B<!culnrizc  her  husband,  or  to  bring, 

1  by  means  of  her  own  family  connexions,  toomucb 
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of  the  world  into  his  quiet  puaoaaga !  o(  course, 
I  tm  Buppoaing  her  to  be  a  Tery  ean*cieniiou«  per- 
•on." 

"  Is  thnt  a  hint  for  mo'"  in  •   '     '  '   lii. 

"  No,  fur  wp  hsvc  bcfon'  ■  ii  the  iiub- 

ject,  xiid  I  know  that  you  Btji. ..  .< it<' ;  indeed, 

you  unitfrsl:iiid  my  meaning  belter  than  I  can  ox- 
press  it." 

"  Well,  I  neree  with  you,  so  far  as  to  allow 
that  clergymen's  wives  do  si>mctimtf8  seem  to  con- 
sider ibi  iiixelvr!!  iind  thoir  huiibanil.i  too  nitieh  in 
the  lisbt  (if  liilieH  and  (;cnllrinen  only ;  as  persons 
qualified  to  reeeivn  and  return  visits,  entitled  to 
lire  in  a  n'rctiii  stylo  of  gentility,  and  to  haye 
everytbini;  about  them  as  comfortable  and  wellajv 
pointcd  XI  their  means  will  admit ;  but  I  cannot 
promise  to  come  up,  oven  in  imagination,  to  your 
standard  of  perfeption,  or  to  have  the  fear  of  »ecu- 
larhhi  '  i..ri..  in  illy  before  my  eyes." 

"I  .  Dcane,  we  may  defy  my  cousin 

Jiili:i  I  ■■•irst;  I  cannot  conceive  a  more 

iinpronii.iiiig  subject  for  conversation  to  worldly- 
ininileilness  than  our  friend  Norton;  it  would 
be  far  morn  easy  to  imagine  him  addressing  his 
newly-married  wife  in  the  language  of  George 
Herbert." 

"  I  believe,"  replied  Mary,  "  I  remember  the 
passage  to  which  you  allude.  ' 

"Do  you,  indeed?  I  should  have  supposed 
Izaak  Walton  too  old  and  too  quaint  an  author  for 
your  perusal." 

"  hor  many  years  of  my  life  I  had  no  choice  but 
between  old  books  or  none  ;  and  in  spile  of  their 
quaint  dry  style,  and  unple-isanl  looking  print,  I 
doubt  if  any  reading  has  since  afTordcd  me  so  much 
enjoyment." 

"  As  you  both  so  well  remember  this  matri- 
monial charge,  perhaps  one  or  the  other  will  have 
the  goodness  to  repeat  it  for  my  edification." 

"  Miss  Deane  will,  I  hope." 

But  Mary,  with  a  blush,  declined  ;  alleging  her 
fear  of  not  re|iealing  the  passage  correctly. 

"  Then  I  must  rely  on  my  own  memory,  which 
I  am  sure  will  serve  me  as  to  the  sense,  though  it 
may  not  extend  to  the  exact  order  of  the  words, 
'  You  are  now,'  said  the  Rev.  George  Herbert  to 
his  wife  (the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  iKilb  of  fami- 
ly and  fortune,)  '  a  minister's  wife,  and  must  so 
lar  forget  your  father's  house  as  not  to  claim  pre- 
cedence overany  of  your  parishioners  ;  for  you  are 
to  know  that  a  priest's  wife  can  challenge  no 
place,  nor  precedence,  but  such  as  she  may 
purchase  by  her  humility  ;  and  I  urn  sure  that 
place  so  purebased  do  best  become  lliom.'  " 

"  You  see,"  said  Mary,  addressing  Julia,  "  that 
if  you  thought  me  unreasonably  austere,  I  was  at 
least  advocating  no  new  doctrine.'' 

"  But  I  (lid  not ; — I  believe,  that  is,  you  recom- 
mend not  a  particle  more  austerity  than  you  would 
yourself  practise." 

"  Ah  !  I  do  not  know  ;  I  have  mixed  too  little 
in  the  world  lo  be  a  fair  judge  of  dilhcully  or  ex- 
pediency. One  is  often  at  a  loss — I  am  sure  it 
would  be  so  in  the  case  we  have  been  supposing, 
to  determine  how  far  even  a  right  principle  ought 
to  be  carried." 

"I  suppose,"  obserycd  Maria,  "there  is  not 
much  danger  of  carrying  right  principles  too  far; 
but  this  Mr.  Herbert's  principle  cannot  be  a  right 
one,  for  you  see,  eyeryoixiy  is  agreed  in  thinking 
that  a  clergyman  ought  to  marry  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  in  fact,  what  is  a  clergyman  without  a 
wile'" 
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"  What  is  he!"  I  repeated  ;  "  why  a  bachelor, 
I  suppose." 

"  A  bachelor!  what  a  queer  old-faahioned  ex- 
pression!    But  (     ■ ■' — ■  •'••■"  that.     A 

clergyman  who  i»  well  be  a 

monk    at   once  ;  ..   .  I  assure 

you,  Henry,"  eontinu  naleamest- 

ness,  "  that  I  know  a  .  i:\n,  a  mag- 

nific<mt  preacher  too  ho  is,  and  lie  declares  that  if 
the  clergy  generally  were  not  lo  marry,  they 
would  take  to  living  in  dens  and  caves,  feed  on 
roots,  and  go  alxiut  with  long  beards,  and  hair 
neither  brushed  nor  conilicd." 

"  My  dear  Maria  !  this  would  indeed  be  dread- 
ful. Hut  pray  explain,  for  I  coiit'  '  '  -  .t  un- 
derstand how  the  anathema  of  t:  gen- 
tleman  applies.      What  have  tli "('  a 

single  life  (rather  highly  colored,  you  ii.  v) 

lo  do  with  the  endeavors  of  a  married  '■.•  r;;)iii:iii 
to  guide  his  wife  in  that  which  he  considered  the 
path  of  duly  ?" 

"  And  who,  do  you  imagine,  in  these  days, 
would  consent  to  be  so  guided!  What  chance 
would  there  be  for  any  clergyman  who  adopted  these 
strange  notions  to  marry  at  all '  He  must  put  up 
with  some  farmer's  daughter  for  his  wife,  or,  at 
least,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  curate,  who  might 
think  it  preferable  to  going  out  as  governess  ;  but 
no  lady,  with  the  habits  and  ideas  of  one,  would 
consent  to  give  up  her  proper  place  in  society  ;  I 
am  sure,  if  Julia  allows  herself  to  be  talked  into 
anything  so  nonsensical,  I  shall  blush  to  bear  of 
it." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  replied  her  sister,  "  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  Julia's  putting  any  one  to  blush  by 
her  too  greit  humility." 

"  I  do  not  feel  so  sure  of  that ;  such  strange 
ideas  seem  to  have  got  into  your  head  of  late,  that 
I  would  answer  for  nothing.  It  is  possible  you 
may  be  found  some  day  notably  employed  in  darn- 
ing stockings,  or  up  to  your  elbows  in  flour,  mak- 
ing apple  dumplings.  Will  it  not  be  a  charming 
sight,  Henry  ?" 

"  Oh,  that  must  depend  upon  two  circumstan- 
ces;  the  necessity  of  the  task,  and  ihc  skill  dis- 
played in  its  |)erforniance.  However,  to  speak 
seriously,  you  may  believe  that  it  never  can  be  my 
wish  to  see  Julia,  or  any  other  lady,  degraded  into 
a  mere  household  drudge,  or  affeciing  useless 
singularity  ;  bul  surely  it  is  not  degrading  the  par- 
son's wife  (forgive  the  homeliness  of  ilio  term)  to 
wish  ihat  she,  like  her  husband,  should  choose  a 
more  exoelleiit  way  than  thai  of  evcry-day  life 
amongst  ourselves  ;  and,  in  consequence,  that  she 
should  be  content  to  live  habitually — now  mind, 
I  do  not  say  uninterruptedly — apart  I'rom  a  very 
worldly  world;  for  in  truth,  my  dear  cousin,! 
fear  its  pomps  and  vanities  are  much  more  real,  as 
well  as  far  more  tempting  than  ihe  dens  and 
caves  you  were  pleased  to  threaten  us  with,  but 
now." 

"  The  very  mention  of  ihem  a  second  time 
alarms  Miss  Deane,"  observed  Julia;  for  Mary 
now  rose  to  t.ike  leave  ;  "  or  is  it  a  vision  of  my 
bad  cookery  which  makes  you  look  .is  if  you  had 
already  staid  Imi  long  V 

Mary  laugheil,  as  she  replied,  that  it  was  of  her 
aunt's  dinner  she  was  thinking  ;  nut  to  delay 
which  she  must  hasten  home. 

"Oh!  true,"  replied  Julia,  glancing  at  her 
watch ;  "  three  o'clock  is,  I  know,  Mrs.  Deane's 
dinner  hour ;  and  it  is  now — I  will  not  tell  you 
huw   mucli — past  two.      Well,   I  shall    dismisa. 
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Henry  at  the  same  limo,  for  Maria  is  presently  I  their  hearts  approve  of  a  bride  who  broufsht  neither 
going  out  with  mainuia,  and  I  liavo  a  letter  to  duwry  nur  coiiiiexum,  was  not  to  be  expi  ripil,  but 
write."  ihoy  were  ready  witli  I'  ird  nviliiios,  and 

The   marriage  of  Julia  and   Mr.    Norton  took   the   latter  even   aecuiu  ry   to  the  altar, 

plare  one  line  morning  in  the  month  of  May  ;  but,  |  Perhaps  none,  in  their  ii.m.  ..  n.  .t:ivK,  took  );rcater 
conscious  of  my  "»n  igooranre  in  regard  to  such  I  interest  in  the  event  than  Mr.  and  Mm.  (utlord  ;  in 
matters,  and  not  kmming  right  from  wrong,  the  lady  it  revived  a  subject  of  bitier  diM-ontcnt, 
whether  the  wedding  was  graced  by  the  presence  and  filled  up  the  measure  of  my  olTcnces.  Harriet 
of  lot>  many  or  loo  lew,  or  whether  the  breakfast  'could  only  forgive  my  ac-.cei>sion  to  the  family  hon- 
table  had  too  much  or  too  little  upon  it,  I  shall  ors  on  condition  of  my  sharinE  them  with  her  si*- 
eonfine  my  observations  to  the  appearance  of  the   tcr  ;  and  I  have  never  stood  riear  of  blame  in  that 


bride.  Julia,  during  the  last  few  months,  had  im- 
proved in  health,  and  in  her  bridal  attire  she  looked 
both  young  and  handsome — handsome  enough  to 
remind  me  of  fortner  limes,  young  enough  to  be 
the  wife  of  a  man,  who,  whatever  his  real  age 
might  be,  looked  considerably  older  than  herself. 
The  Norlons  went  immediately  to  Knight  Magna, 
where  it  had  been  an  object  of  agreeable  interest 
to  me  to  get  things  into  order,  and  m.ike  such  im- 
provement as  the  time  permitted.  The  rest  was 
to  be  left  to  Julia's  choice  and  discretion  ;  for  al- 
though her  husband  had  taste  enough  to  see  that 
an  F.lizabclhan  Parsonage,  with  sloping  roof  and 
tall  chimneys,  was  a  more  picturesque  object  than 
a  canister-shaped  building  enclosed  in  a  verandah, 
he  displayed  such  complete  ignorance  with  regard 
to  interior  arrangements,  that  we  considered  it 
roost  safe  to  entrust  him  only  with  the  building  of 
the  new  school-house.  He,  good  man,  acquiesced 
most  readily  in  the  decision ;  for  no  one  could 
think  more  humbly  of  his  savoir  /aire,  in  matters 
of  domestic  convenience,  than  he  did  himself. 

Having  established  Julia  at  the  Rectory,  it  was 
my  next  concern  to  provide  a  lady  for  the  Mansion. 
At  what  time  I  began  to  think,  thai  of  all  ladies 
,  none  would  suit  me  so  well  as  Mary  Deane,  I  do 
I  not  intend  to  specify;  neither  shall  I  mention  the 
■  exact  number  of  weeks  which  intervened  between 
ray  seeking  and  obtaining.     It  was  a  double  busi- 
neas,  for  there  were  two  ladies  to  be  stmght  and 
won  ;  and  truth  oblig(»  me  to  confess,  that  I  found 
the  aunt  more  ready  to  accept  mo  than  the  niece. 
Not  that  Mary  pretended  not  to  like  me,  when  she 
'knew  all  the  lime  that  she  did  ;  she  was  never,  in 
her  whole  life,  guilty  of  afleclation  or  insincerity ; 
but  she  was  troubled  with  doubts  a;id  scruples, 
which,  originating  in  her  own  modest  and  disinter- 
ested nature,  prevented  her  seeing  the  general  fit- 
ness of  things,  or  judgini;  fairly  of  her  own  quali- 


fications for  eonfirrinj,' 
however,  at  last,  then 
me  a  world  of  tro 
did  so,  was  my  f, 
my  next  return  to  Ivm:. 


matter,  although  Julia  herself  wanted  me  not. 
"  As  to  Mary  Deane,  she  did  not  know  how  it  was, 
hut  she  never  could  endure  her."  Mark,  on  the 
contrary,  was  eager  in  his  congratulations  ;  he  nei- 
ther could  norvx'ould  be  restrained  from  -  ^  r^ 
his  satisfaction  ;  and,  when  all  was  d«i 

warmly  declared,  ihal  no  marriage,  sim ;i, 

had  ever  afforded  him  so  much  pleasure.  The 
saving  clause  was  well  put  in,  but  failed  to  soothe 
the  wounded  feelings  of  his  wife.  .Mas!  a  proud 
and  intolerant  spirit  still  presided  at  Heauchamps  ; 
and  the  faults  of  old  Mrs.GilTord  (redeemed  in  her 
by  some  sterling  good  qualities)  showed  yet  uglier 
in  Harriet.  And  what  wonder  that  it  should  bo 
sot  The  tendency  of  a  mere  worldly  education 
had  been  to  harden  the  heart,  and  increase  natural 
defects  of  character ;  instructed  in  everyiliing  ra- 
ther than  the  self-denying  re<]uirement8  of  a  Chris- 
tian course  of  life,  resting  upon  anything  rather 
than  the  promises  which  slioiild  be  its  support,  and 
taught  to  view  all  things  with  a  reference  only  to 
worldly  advantage — the  result  was  such  as  might 
naturally  l>e  expected,  such  as  might  justify  one  in 
believing  that  ignorance  itself  could  produce  no 
worse.  Hut  let  us  turn  fn>m  Harriet  to  gentler 
spirits — Julia  and  Mary.  They  look  to  each  other 
kindly  from  the  first,  and  every  succeeding  month 
has  seemed  to  strengthen  theirmutual  regard.  In 
fact,  notwithstanding  the  merits  of  their  resjiective 
husbands,  they  are  of  opinion  that  neither  could 
possibly  get  on  wilhcjut  the  other.  Mary  is  sup- 
posed to  be  less  venx-d  id  the  science  of  entertain- 
ing company,  arranging  dinner  parlies,  and  such 
like  alTuirs,  than  Julia,  who,  in  return  for  her  hints 
on  etiquette,  receives  from  my  wife  les-sons  in  do- 
mestic economy. 

Nothing  could  be  more  favorahlc  to  the  advance 
of  each  in  knowledge,  than  the  providential  decree 
which  placed  them  in  their  pres<-nl  positions  ;   Ju- 


She  yielded,    lia,as  I.ady  Tracey,  could  have  had  little  to  learn, 


lion  of  acquainting  H.innah  uilh  the  joyful  news 

of  onr  engagement,  and  the  still  more  joyful  hope 

of  its   speedy    termination.     Her   happiness  was 

beyond  what  I  can   ailiiiiii   l<i  drscribe ;  nothing 

but  my  own  could,  I  In 

hear  talk  of  such  a  tlr 

feel  almost   ' 

difficulty  ill 

quite  young  t.uuuj,'li  l' 

order  to  be  prestml  at  t 

ll 

l! 

<l 


>th   herself  and    whilst  Mary  would   have  entered  on  her  duties  at 

■  re  lill  she    the  Ueclory  perfect  in  habits  of  uscfuliu'sa  andself- 

tion.     On   denial  ;  and  let  no  one,  from  the  latter  admission, 

ue  satisfac-    infer  that  Norton,  under  siirh  a  change  of  circum- 

Htaiices,  might  have  been  the  g.iiner.     What  can 

Im!  Iietter  than  the  liesl '  and  that.  In  her  husband's 

eyes,  is  Julia.     Norton,  as  an  article  of  faith,  may 

lielieve  in  the  natural  imperfection  of  his  wife,  and 

<l  it.      Even  to  1 1  suppose  ho  does  ;  but  it  is  a  lielief  general,  de- 

rved,  made  her   scending  not  to  pirliculurs.     .Saint-like  in  his  own 

|ion  I  had  little    life  and  conversation,  he  yet  is  mortal  man  ;   and 

lie  was  at  least   Julia's  devotion  to  himself  makes   whatever  she 

iiey  to  Dalh,  ill     '  .;ndonc,  to  be  "  wisest,  virliiou8<;st, 

It  was  fur-  •  "      Kven  when  she  deludes  her- 

'  '      "    -■  iif  a  visit  from  our  old  fiiend,  Mr. 

'   he  has  promised,  if  he  evi-r  shall 

., ..  .  ..  i^r  the  journey,  to  be  her  guest  at 

Kniglitswmtd,  where  the  poor  blind   lady  »a»  in  .Norton  does  not  undeceive  her; 

fill    ■,    1.1  fill!  :i  li.iinc.  '        1  at  the  hopchissness  of  such  ex- 

w  friends  to  rejoice  in  our   |>c'ciaiion,  ho  only  answers  me  that  Julia  ha»  set 
u:  lit  none  who  had  power  to  ,  iier   mind  upon  it.      No  clouds  have  hitherto  ob- 

impo<l«  It ;  thiii  Iindy  Trsecy  or  Maria,  should  in 'scured  the  aunshine  of  married  life  at  Koigbuwood, 


BEAUCHAMrS. 


ifstniiiil  of  emt>roi 
triindli'  thi'ir  small 
,  himself  an  incum- 
Ryders  to  llicir  siirccs- 


or  Knighl  Mairnn  :  ITarriot  has  Seen  absent ;  her 
Texcd  sjiirit  mmghi  firRt  the  immediate  and  natural 
relief  of  the  Iiondon  Be.ison.and  finding  at  ilaeloso 
her  eure  still  incoinplele,  she  made  srran'/emenls 
for  fteci>mpanying  I<ady  Traccy  and  " ' 
Paris  had  lx>en  suhsliluled  for  the  ' 
but  beyond  Rouen  the  party  advancm  ii"i  ii  ir 
riot  then)  found  the  masters  sho  re'juired  for  her 
girls;  and  the  soeiety  of  the  phre,  which  included 
eomo  old  acquaintance,  proved  suRlcieiuly  agreeable 
to  arrest,  from  time  in  lim.'.  lliiir  fnnli.T  r.nn'ress. 

Mark,  thiMiKh  by  II  ■  mo, 

gmro  a  reliiciant  ciir  a  ife 

and  daughters  across  iho  water  ;  nut,  however, 
without  conditioning  for  the  acceptance  of  Julia's 
offer  to  take  charge  of  two  younger  children,  des- 
tined to  remain  at  homo.  Fine  little  boys  they 
are  ;  and  wIp  ■  •  • 
dcred  vesLs. 

barrows  after  in.   ..lu  i;  u.i 
branco  beqiiealhed  by  the 

aors.  Kvery  day  was  adding  to  their  stock  of  hor- 
ticultural knowledge,  when,  lo  '.  the  enlargement 
of  the  drawing-room,  by  means  of  throwing  out  a 
bow  towanis  the  garden,  gave  a  sudden  change  to 
their  thoughts,  and  inspired  them  with  a  vohcracnl 
taste  for  masonry.  They  have  become,  in  conse- 
quence, happier  and  dirtier  than  ever.  Meanwhile 
their  father  soon  wearied  of  Rouen  ;  with  true 
John  Bullism  he  resented  the  necessity  of  speaking 
French  ;  longed  for  his  own  home,  his  farm,  and 
his  dogs  ;  called  himself  a  hundred  fools  for  hav- 
ing left  them  ;  and  finally,  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  returned  to  Fleauchamps.  There  he  wails, 
without  visible  impatience,  the  summons  of  his 
lady,  whom  he  has  engaged  to  re-conduct  to  Eng- 
land. Yet  OifTord  is  certainly  fond  of  his  children 
— he  believes  hiuwelf  lo  bo  fond  of  his  wife  ;  and 
if  not  a  perfectly  happy  man,  he  has  at  least  no 
plea  for  considering  himself  a  disappointed  one. 
Brought  up  from  childhoml  to  identify  his  own  im- 

f'"  ■  'li  that  of  Beauchamps,  and,  I   need 

'■  ',  to  overvalue  both,  the  impression 

tea..,,,...,  ill  :i  great  degree,  indelible.  The  disci- 
pline of  a  public  school  might  repress,  the  e.xcitc- 
menls  or  the  studies  of  college  life  for  a  time  su- 
persede, but  the  settled  ambition  of  his  heart  was 
to  raise  an  ancient,  though  decayed,  fimily  to  that 
rank  amongst  the  provincial  aristocracy,  which  he 
aupposed  it  to  have  originally  ix-cupied.  The  Gif- 
fords,  whatever  else  they  might  have  lost,  had  re- 
tained their  acres ;  the  last  lady  of  the  manor 
brought  some  money  into  the  family,  and  saved  a 
good  deal  more,  so  that,  at  her  decease,  Mark  found 
himself  in  possession  of  wealth,  with  an  unincum- 
bered and  improvable  estate.     lie  wanted,  in  short, 


wr 

'it  aort  to  realise 
•I  of  ihcTrscfv 


f.iiiiily 
ihle.     < 


WKT  !     km: 

worl!  how- 
ever, ..I  i.i.i ■   '■;.■,   i-  ,   -■■•   *    than 

half  playe<l  out  ;  and,  amidst  all  ita  manifold 
changes,  there  yet  may  come  a  lime  for  retrospec- 
tion. 

Unpleaaant  mmora  have  lately  reached  us  re- 
specting Maria;  she  is  said  to  be  receiving  th« 
addresses  of  an  Irish  gentleman,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic ;  and  her  letters  to  Julia,  in  their  altered  and 
unprotcstant-likc  tone,  give  some  probability  to  the 
report.  As,  however,  the  first  mention  of  such  a 
falling  away  on  the  part  of  a  Church-of-England 
lady  prtived  a  serious  shock  to  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Norton,  and  drew,  even  from  his  mild  nature, 
a  grave  rebuke  of  all  aiders  and  abettors  in  such 
slander,  the  subject  has  never  been  renewed  in  hia 
presence.  We  wait,  not  without  anxiety,  but  in 
submissive  silence,  for  further  intelligence. 

A  word  or  two  more  of  ourselves,  and  I  have 
done  ;  yet  what  can  I  say  that  you  have  not  already 
imagined!  The  apartments  of  Knightswood  are 
no  longer  cheerless  and  deserted,  and  you  will  con- 
clude that  GifTord  and  the  Nortons  are  our  most 
frequent  guests  ;  also,  that  old  Mrs.  Deane  haa 
every  comfort  that  her  infirm  state  of  health  can 
require,  or  enable  her  to  enjoy.  Hannah  haa  re- 
turned to  her  own  cottage,  where  the  frctjuent 
presence  of  Lady  Traccy  seems  to  obliterate  all 
past  resentments.  She  is  pleased  to  see  her  some- 
times accompanied  by  the  little  Giffords  ;  and  de- 
clares herself,  let  us  hope  truly,  in  peace  and  char- 
ity with  all  the  world. 

That,  in  our  general  hospitalities  at  Knights- 
wood, we  satisfy  the  expectation  of  our  neighbors, 
or  fully  replace  those  to  whom  we  have  succeeded, 
I  dare  not  aflirm  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  we  are  happy 
in  ourselves,  and  in  those  amongst  whom  we  chiefly 
live.  With  such  friends  above  all,  v*ith  such  a 
home,  I  can  have  but  one  remaining  wish,  and  that 
it  rests  with  you  to  gratify.  Linger  not  at  the 
Cape,  but  come  to  England— come  lo  Knighis- 
wood.  If  you  can,  get  up  by  the  way  a  little  taste 
for  ecclesiasticdl  architecture,  in  order  that  you 
may  take  some  interest  in  our  plans  for  rebuilding 
the  church  of  Knight  Magna;  hut  at  all  events 
come.  You  are  partial  enough  on  one  subject  to 
satisfy  even  mv  wife  ;  orthodox  enough  to  be  ap- 
proved of  by  Norton  ;  and  rich  enough  to  be  tole- 
rated at  Beauchamps. 


The  Shells. — A  father  returned  from  the  sea- 
coast  to  his  own  home,  and  brought  with  him,  for 
his  son,  some  beautiful  shells,  which  he  had  picked 
up  on  the  shore.  The  delight  of  the  boy  was  great. 
lie  took  them,  and  sorted  them,  and  counted  them 
oyer.  Ho  called  all  his  playfellows,  to  show  them 
his  treasure  ;  and  they  could  talk  of  nothing  but  of 
the  beautiful  shells.  He  daily  found  in  them  new 
beauties,  and  gave  each  of  them  a  name.  But,  in 
a  few  months,  the  hoy's  father  said  lo  himself,  "1 
will  now  give  him  a  still  higher  pleasure  ;  1  will 
take  him  to  the  coast  of  the  sea  itself.  There  he 
will  see  thousands  more  of  beautiful  shells,  and 
may  choose  for  himself."  When  they  came  to  the 
beach,  the  boy  was  amazed  at  the  multitude  of 


shells  that  lay  around,  and  he  went  to  and  fro,  and 
picked  them  up.  But  one  seemed  still  more  lieau- 
tiful  than  another,  and  he  kept  alwavs  changing 
those  ho  had  gathered  for  fresh  shells.  In  this 
manner  he  went  about  changing,  vexed,  and  out  of 
humor  with  himself.  At  length,  tired  of  stooping, 
and  comparing,  and  selecting,  he  threw  away  all 
he  had  picked  up,  and  returning  home  weary  of 
shells,  he  gave  away  all  those  which  before  had 
aflitrded  him  so  much  pleasure.' 

Then  bis  lather  was  sorry,  and  said,  "  I  hare 
acted  unwisely  ;  the  boy  was  happy  in  his  small 
pleasures,  and  I  have  robbed  him  of  his  simplic- 
ity, and  both  of  us  of  a  gratification." — Krum- 
macher. 
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Ttom  SlurfM'«  M«o^n*- 
A    LEOKNO   OP    l'«i. 

Tug  following  utiirv  \n  (TiiihiTod  from  an  inter- 
Winj;  narraiivo  pubhsliod  by  Vis»  Porter  many 
▼cars  aifo.  The  incidents,  to  which  we  have  con- 
fined ourwlTps,  were  toM  her  by  a  lady  of  rank, 
who  ansurod  her  that  every  cirrumstance  was  Mrict- 
ly  true,  and  well  known  to  a  member  of  her  own 
Umily. 

The  scene  of  this  remarkable  adventure  was  a 
Ckstle  in  Argyleshire,  now  in  ruins,  but  at  that 
time  (the  ^ear  174 1-5)  inhabited  by  a  Scotch  laird 
•tid  his  sister.  This  gentleman,  on  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother,  had  recently  retired  from  forei(fn 
•ervice,  and  returned  to  Scotland,  briuRing  with 
him  his  young  sister,  who  had  been  educated  in 
France.  For  some  months  their  time  passed  plea- 
santly in  scenes  and  habits  of  life  new  to  both  of 
them ;  but  after  this  the  younp  lady  observed  with 
concern  that  her  brother's  spirits  l)ecainc  depressi'd, 
and  that  his  natural  cheerfulness  was  chancing  into 
an  expression  of  habitual  ploom  and  inelauclioly. 
Herself  of  a  remarkably  timid,  pentle  character, 
die  had  no  power  to  contend  aj^raiust  his  growing 
depression,  and  her  spirits  sank  with  his,  till  at 
length,  to  relieve  her  own  troubled  and  anxious 
fears,  as  well  as  in  the  hope  that  another  might 
have  more  skill  to  chase  away  her  brother's  gloom 
than  sho  had  found  herself  to  possess,  she  per- 
suaded him,  with  some  difficulty,  to  allow  her  to 
invite  a  friend  to  pass  some  months  with  her. 
This  young  lady,  somewhat  older  than  herself,  and 
free  to  act  according  to  her  own  wishes,  in  pity  for 
her  poor  friend's  loneliness  and  evident  anxiety  of 
mina,  consented  to  comply  with  her  entreaties,  and 
shortly  after  arrived  on  her  promised  visit.  There 
was  a  great  contrast  in  the  character  of  the  two 
friends;  Miss  M:M;kay,  which  is  the  name  of  our 
heroine,  possessing  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
courage,  energy,  and  strong  understanding,  which 
her  young  hostess  wanted,  but  the  want  of  which, 
in  her  case,  was  atoned  for  by  great  kindness  of 
heart,  and  a  most  sweet  and  affectionate  temper. 

She  was  not  long  in  confiding  to  her  friend  the 
change   in   her  brother  which   had  cau.sed  her  so 

mt'"' -^.:..^.  ■   nnd  Miss  Mackay's  keen  obser- 

v  1'  cl  her  to  suspect  that  his  evident 

di ; ing  to  some  painful  or  dangerous 

secret  which  weighed  heavily  on  his  mind.  Act- 
ing on  this  conviction,  f.be  endeavored,  hy  every 
kind  and  unobtrusive  attention,  to  win  his  esteem 
and  confidence ;  the  only  means  by  which  she 
conid  hop<'  to  be  of  n-al  service.  During  her  slay 
at  the  exilic,  mnnv  accidental  circumstances  oc- 
curred i  ■  '  \tracirdinary  qualities.  On 
one  oi'  .  when  the  house  where 
they  li  •  -  •  '•  ""-".the  laird 
could  I  md  extra- 
■  ',.  i  :.,  ■  ',■  :..M  vulunta- 
.  instead  <ir  giving  way  to 

iL'  wbir-!i  Ii.iil  l:itrlv  l.'r<i\Mt 


ordinar 
rily  t» 
the  hall 
upon   him : 
change,  r\T\<] 
to  form 
in  the 
M 
b 

f. 
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■    tlhil   llie  friend  blic  lined   l«»l 

It  one   day  become  her  sister. 

•  ■■«!    his   manner 

Miiration,  in  the 

id  no  part  in  his 

il>orty  to  pursue 


health  did  not 
aH'.:..  ..-  .    _. ,  _ ...:._  ..  ,  but  Miss  Mac- 


kay  was  glad  to  ba  able  to  explore,  under  hk  M> 

cort,  the  ni'ighlMiring  country,  ami  thus  she  had 
freah  opportunities  for  observing  his  ile]mrlnient. 
.\mong  the  (xnsible  causes  fur  his  de;  'o 

b«-gan  to  suppose  him  the  victim  of  ^' 
(a  belief  still   prevalent  in    '  ;i 

which  was  one  day  much  ■: 

reaching  a  height  which  coiiiin:ini:>  ii  :i  «  >  u  ot  uiu 
sea,  she  heard  him  exclaim  to  himself,  "  I  !>cc,  I 
see  the  bloody  issue  !" 

.\t  these  words.  Miss  Mackay  boldly  stepped 
forward,  and,  allowing  the  nature  of  her  suspicions 
III  transpire,  entreated  him,  if  he  could  trust  in  her 
kinilness  and  regard,  and  she  could  in  any  way  re- 
lieve or  aissi.st  him,  to  say  what  it  was  that  weighed 
so  heavily  on  his  mind  ;  adding,  that  though  she 
could  not  claim  a  sister's  right,  yet,  in  his  can-,  a 
sister's  very  anxiety  and  affirtion  might  pnvi  ni 
her  being  an  equally  safe  confidant. 

Thus  urged,  he  owned  that  he  had  a  secret, 
though  not  of  the  nature  .she  had  hinted  at,  nor  his 
alone  ;  that  it  was  one  fraught  w ith  difficulty  and 
danger,  yet  in  which  she  might  be  of  the  greatest 
service,  if,  as  he  believed,  she  had  courage  for  the 
part  that  might  lie  assigned  to  her,  and  was  willing 
to  incur  the  risk  to  whieli  she  would  render  herself 
liable.  He  then  asked  if  she  was  willing  to  hear 
this  secret,  under  the  solemn  promise  never  to  re- 
veal it  to  any  one. 

She  answered,  "  If  your  secret  contains  nothing 
against  the  commandment  of  God,  and  the  well-be- 
ing of  my  country,  I  am  here  ready  to  hear  it,  keep 
it,  swear  to  it." 

He  assured  her  that  there  was  nothing  in  it 
which,  as  a  religious  Scotchwoman,  she  might  not 
lend  her  hand  and  heart  to  ;  but  that  he  mu.st  not 
tell  it  then  ;  adding,  with  solemnity,  that  there  was 
but  one  place,  and  one  hour,  in  w  liich  he  should 
feci  it  safe  to  reveal  it — that  hour  was  twelve 
o'clock  of  the  same  night,  and  the  jilacc  of  meeting 
the  smaller  door  of  the  last  quadrangle  of  the  cas- 
tle, whence  he  would  conduct  her  to  the  sjiot  where 
the  secret  was  to  be  told. 

Having  full  reason  to  trust  his  assurances,  she 
promi.sed  1"  '  '  •>  directions,  though  not  with- 
out some  :  •<  :u)  the  lime  aiipointod  drew 

near.      Sin,    .- ..iid,    however,    in   concealing 

thos<'  feelings  from  her  young  friend.  The  day 
pa*.scd  as  usual ;  and,  as  the  clock  struck  ten,  they 
separated  for  the  night.  Hesolving  not  to  alarm 
herself  unnoccs-sarily,  by  dwelling  on  the  singular 
interview  which  was  liefore  her,  Miss  Mackay  sat 
down  to  read  till  it  was  time  to  leave  her  room. 
Then,  wrapping  herself  in  her  plaid,  she  knelt 
down  for  a  few  moments  to  ask  a  blessing  on  her 
enterprise  ;  as  the  clock  struck  twelve  she  opened 
her  door,  and  lightly  descending  the  stairs,  and 
threading  the  maws  of  a  long  and  intricate  pas- 
sage, she  let  herself  out  by  a  back  door  into  one  of 
the  open  courts.  From  thence  she  made  h''  "^v 
through  other  desi'rted  |ias.»ages,  and  rootle- 
linns  of  the  building,  till  she  entered  the  ni"  ' 
lant  quadrangle,  where  stood  the  creat  tower.  Uy 
the  light  of  a  sm.all  lantern,  which  she  kept  care- 
fully turned  in  an  op|M)site  direction  frein  the  inliab- 
iled  part  of  the  castle,  she  saw  the  luird  was  wail- 
ing for  her  at  ihe  appointed  spot.  In  silence  he 
Imwed  his  head  as  she  came  up  to  liim,  and,  lead- 
I  iiig  the  way,  proceeded  lo  a  door  at  the  fiiot  of  the 
lower.  Tfiis  he  opened  with  a  small  key,  and 
having  entered  at  the  Iniltom  of  a  spirts'  -i-  '•■■■••e, 
I  liH-ked   the   door,  and,  turning  lo  her.  ' 

I  low  voice,  if,  in  spile  of  such  almoHi  :■ .        ,         i- 
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tlnnii,  gtic  Mill  adherrcl  to  htir  fir«t  wwolution^n- 

tTP«tin(r  hiT,  if  she  f-''  '"■-'   '■■  '■•'■•••■  •■'  ■■"■■•■ 

Till"  hmir,  and  ihr 

Hminlrd  her  spirits  .  _  _    . 

•he  nnnwiTi-d  hnldly,  that  she  wuuld  go  through 
with  whiil  hIic  had  iiridcrtnkm. 

From  the  first  IniidinR-id.iop,  they  turnrd  into  a 
long  siiiti"  (if  nparlmf'tils,  which  oocupiod  thn  whnlc 
of  that  side  iif  lht>  building-.     They"'  md 

desi-rti>il.     In    some    the   witidown    ■■  ly 

iihakon  out,  in  others  thov  wero  Iww  :iiiii 
In  thc>  laM  chutnhi'r,  which  was  smaller  t 
prpccding  ones,  and  the  windows  of  whh  ..  ..  ■■■ 
better  secured,  the  laird  stopped,  liM-ked  the  door, 
and  warning  his  companion  to  remeinlH-r  all  he  did, 
pressed  his  foot  mwn  thn  spring  of  a  trap-door, 
which  immediately  started  up.  He  then  guided 
her  down  a  steep  flight  of  stone  steps  into  a  vault, 
evidently  runninu  far  under  the  castle.  Here  he 
paused,  and  [minting  to  a  large  iron  chest,  lic({ged 
his  companion  to  rest  upon  It,  while  he  should  ex- 
plain all  she  had  seen,  and  try  to  secure  her  aid  in 
•  good  cause. 

lie  then  told  her  of  the  projected  invasion  of 
Scotland  hy  him  whom  she  had  been  tauehi  to  con- 
aider  the  son  of  her  nphtfiil  king,  and  that  he  was 
shortly  expected  to  head,  in  [M-rson,  such  an  army 
a«  his  friends  might  privatcljr  collect.  The  laird 
had  been  presented  to  the  pnncc  abroad,  and  had 
there  entered  into  his  cause  with  enthusiasm.  He 
had  come  to  Scotland  full  of  hoi)e  ;  but,  in  the 
progress  of  his  negotiations  with  the  different  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  who  were  to  take  part  in 
the  enterprise,  he  had  found  so  much  lukewarm- 
nes  '         ,  and  folly,  in  those  concerned,  that 

all  ■  xpectations  faded,  and   he  wa.s  full 

of  .1-  -|-...  ■.■>  the  issue.  It  was  this  that  had  so 
clouded  his  spirits  ;  his  facidties  had  become  be- 
wildered, a.s  he  looked  forward  to  the  future;  he 
foresaw  a  fatal  end  to  the  enterprise  ere  it  began  ; 
and,  conscious  that  his  castle  contained  doeumcntfi 
of  vital  import.ince  to  many,  ho  was  tormented 
with  anprehensions  for  others,  which  he  disrejard- 
ad  for  himself.  In  the  iron  chest  on  which  Miss 
Mackay  sat,  were  deposited  many  deeds  and  bonds 
from  the  great  exile,  to  difTcront  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  acknowledging  loans  of  money,  and 
pledging  himself  to  rcwani  present  senices  by 
future  grants.  Thes<!  d(>cument.s,  if  discoverecf, 
together  with  a  correct  list  of  all  the  persons  con- 
trinuling  to  the  cause,  either  hy  gold  or  men,  might 
prove  the  ruin  of  some  of  the  best  and  bravest  men 
in  Scotland. 

The  laird  knew  that,  either  just  before  or  imme- 
di.itely  upon  his  royal  master's  landing,  he  would 
be  summoned  to  report  certain  needful  details  ;  and 
he  feared  leaving  tlie  high  trusts  committed  to  him 
behind  in  the  castle,  within  the  very  grasp  of  Ar- 
gyle,  without  also  leavinj  some  one  empowered  to 
deslmy  them  in"liis  absence,  should  anv  misfortune 
render  such  a  measure  neces.sary.  As  Miss  Mac- 
kay's  character  had  opened  upon  him,  lie  had  tieen 
struck  with  the  thought,  that  Providence  had  in 
her  provided  him  with  the  very  person  he  needed. 
Time  and  further  observation  only  strengthened 
this  opinion  ;  when,  just  at  this  point,  and  while 
still  in  doubt,  a  summons  had  arrived,  commanding 
him  to  repair  to  another  .staunch  friend  of  the  Stu- 
arts, where  Cliarli's  Kdward's  most  confidential 
agent  was  expected  from  France.  It  was  at  this 
eventful  moment  that  Miss  Mackay  had  opened  the 
way  to  confidence,  and  he  was  now  in  consequence 


disclosing  to  her  all  that  had  weighed  ao  long  on 

III.,    iiiin.t      :ilnl    ri^tifii'   lur  (NinlM-rri!  Kin. 

•  I  to  tell  with 
■  ft  \tn:n  taught 
to  consider  '  Aard  her  rightful  priiioe, 

and  the  thou  •  in  any  way  able  to  ilevolo 

herM-lf  to  his  seruci;,  brought  the  fire  to  her  eye, 
and  the  warm  bloml  intolitr  cheek. 

When  the  laird,  in  coedusioii,  akked  whether 

she  would   lake  upon  her  the  charge  of  what  ho 

lUst   leave  liehind,  or,  refiising  that,  simply  give 

111  her  oath  never  to  divulge  what  she  knew,  she 
,>adily  promi.'u-d  to  do  all  be  had  asked,  and, 
kneeling  down,  took  an  oath  ti>  this  effect  on  the 
little  pocket  Hible  the  laird  had  brought  with  him. 
He  then  opened  the  iron  chest  and  displayed  its  con- 
tents. There  were,  besides  the  parchments  he  had 
mentioned,  s<'vcral  leathern  bags,  which  be  told  her 
contained  money  and  jewels,  contributed  by  faith- 
ful Scotchmen  to  the  cause.  He  then  begged  her 
to  listen  carefully  to  the  instructions  he  would  give 
her.  He  was  going  instantly  to  join  the  prince 'a 
parly  in  Inverness,  and,  when  gold  was  needed, 
would  send  a  messenger  she  might  entirely  trust, 
to  whom  she  must  deliver  it  under  the  shadow  of 
night.  The  arrival  of  such  a  messenger  would  be 
notified  to  her  hy  ibe  figure  of  a  fross  being  cut  on 
the  trunk  of  a  great  ash  tree  which  grew  oppoaiie 
her  chamber  window ;  and  a  certain  number  of 
very  small  crosses  cut  under  the  large  one  would 
notify  the  number  of  bags  she  should  give  him. 
If,  instead  of  money,  the  messenger  should  have  to 
announce  defeat  and  disaster,  a  figure  of  an  axe 
should  be  marked  on  the  tree  instead  of  a  crosa ; 
in  which  case  her  business  would  be  to  destroy 
every  written  paper  or  parchment  in  the  chest. 
After  that,  he  bid  her  u.se  her  own  discretion 
whether  to  remain  in  the  castle  or  depart  ;  he  him- 
self by  that  time  would  probably  be  lying  a  corpse 
on  the  field  of  battle.  In  conclusion,  he  assured  her, 
that  he  did  not  believe  himself  to  be  bringing  her 
into  real  danger  by  the  commission  he  now  gave 
her,  adding  further  directions,  that,  on  seeing  the 
given  sign  on  the  tree,  she  was  to  repair  at  night 
to  the  same  spot  where  he  had  met  her,  go  down 
to  the  vault,  bring  up  the  bags,  and,  before  open- 
ing the  door  into  the  quadrangle,  (of  which  the 
messenger  would  have  no  key,)  one  was  to  give 
the  pass-word,  "  liriice,"  to  which  the  other 
would  answer,  "  Charles  Edward."  She  then 
might  open  the  door  and  deliver  the  bags  into  his 
hands  ;  the  messenger  would  give  a  voucher  in 
return,  which  she  must  go  back  to  deposit  in  the 
iron  chest,  and  her  duty  would  be  over. 

If,  however,  the  secret  announcement  were  dis- 
aster, she  might  bum  the  documents,  one  by  one, 
at  the  candle  in  her  lantern.  "  Mark,"  he  said, 
in  conclusion,  "  mark,  I  pray  you,  all  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  places  you  will  have  to  pass  through, 
so  that  nothing  may  embarrass  you,  should  acci- 
dent extinguish  your  light.  Above  all  things  re- 
member, to  leave  the  trap-door  well  settled  on  its 
supports,  as  it  opens  only  from  the  outside.  For 
Heaven's  sake,  be  careful  to  observe  this  I" 

After  some  further  discourse,  as  to  what  would 
be  best  to  do  for  his  sister  in  case  of  his  death, 
they  found  it  time  to  return.  Miss  Mackay  most 
carefully  noted  all  his  movemenU ;  learnt  the  se- 
cret of  the  spring  which  opened  the  trap-door,  and 
passing  with  her  guide  through  the  solitary  cham- 
bers, found  herself  again  in  the  court  of  the  quad- 
rangle.    Here  she  received  from  him  the  key  of 
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ihc  tourer  door,  and  the  more  important  one  bc- 
loflitinf;  to  the  rhesi ;  and  they  then  took  a  solemn 
farewell  of  each  other,  as  he  was  to  leave  early 
next  day. 

More  than  a  fortnight  passed  before  Miss  Mac- 
kay  was  railed  upon  to  execute  any  part  of  her 
commiosion.  At  length,  one  morning,  oo  going 
to  her  window,  which  she  now  always  did  on  first 
rising,  she  observed  a  cross  marked  on  the  ash 
tree,  and  two  smaller  ones  cut  below  it.  She 
could  not  help  feeling  some  apprehension,  as  she 
thonght  of  the  task  that  lay  before  her.  The  re- 
membrance of  the  large  deserted  ohamljers  of  the 
ghiomy  vault,  lo  be  descended  at  midnight,  now 
and  then  appalled  her;  but  she  concealed  all  ap- 
jiearance  of  anxiety,  and  passed  the  day  as  cheer- 
fully as  usual. 

Half  an  hour  before  midnight,  when  every  one 
was  asleep,  she  lighted  her  lantern,  and  wrapping 
herself  friin  head  to  foot  in  her  plaid,  issued  from 
the  dwelling-house  into  the  first  court.  The  moon 
shone  brightly,  and  everything  was  so  calm,  that 
her  confidence  returned.  Encouraging  herself 
by  thoughts  of  prayer,  she  reached  the  door  of 
the  tower,  and  there  a  feint  sound  made  her  turn 
towards  the  place  whence  it  proceeded.  A  gen- 
tleman in  a  highland  dress  instantly  stepped  for- 
ward into  the  moonlight,  from  the  archway  where 
be  had  been  standing,  and,  with  an  inclination  of 
respect,  whispered  the  word  "  Bruce."  In  the 
same  tone,  she  answered,  "  Charles  Edward," 
and,  hurrying  into  the  tower,  locked  herself  within 
it. 

She  had  remembered  every  direction,  so  that 
she  found  no  difliculty  in  reaching  the  vault.  The 
bags  were  so  heavy,  that  she  found  it  necessary  to 
carry  each  separately  to  the  foot  of  the  tower 
stairs.  She  then  opened  the  door,  and,  without 
either  uttering  a  word,  the  bags  of  gold  were  ex- 
changed for  the  receipt ;  and,  once  again  locking 
herself  in,  she  returned  to  the  vault,  and  from 
thence,  when  her  task  was  done,  returned  to  her 
own  room.  The  whole  had  been  accomplished  so 
easily,  that,  after  this,  she  felt  no  alarm  or  anxiety 
on  her  own  account  for  any  future  errand  of  the 
same  kind  with  which  she  might  be  entrusted. 

The  laird's  absence,  meanwhile,  crept  on  from 
week  to  week  ;  neither  by  public  report,  nor  private 
information  did  any  news  of  Charles  Edward's 
landing  reach  her  ;  and  her  zeal  for  his  cause  kept 
her  in  constant  nervous  watchfulness.  Winter 
was  now  far  advanced  :  her  young  friend,  anxious 
about  her  brother,  u  hose  absence  was  unaccount- 
able to  her,  and  alarmed,  too,  at  living  without 
his  protection  on  that  lonely  place,  at  such  a  sea- 
son, claimed  more  and  more  of  her  care.  Some 
kind  friends  from  a  distance  would,  every  now  and 
then,  leave  their  homes,  and  spend  a  day  or  two 
with  their  timid  young  friend  ;  nut  these  meetings 
often  more  than  failed  in  their  obj(!ct,  from  the 
ill  chosen  nature  of  their  topics  for  conversation. 
With  long  fireside-evenings  r- -rs  of  mur- 
der and  witchcraft,  of  ghost  mns,  all  of 
which  had  a  peculiar  fasr  the  poor 
young  lady  at  the  time,  thni  :i  her  less 
fit  than  ever  to  sustain  cheerl  lir  adverse 
cireomslances.  Even  Miss  Mackay's  stnmgcr 
mind  was  not  proof  against  the  effect  of  these 
gloomy  histories ;  and,  after  an  evening  thus 
•pent,  she  did  nut  feel  her  nerves  in  the  fittest 
stale  for  executing  the  commission  she  had  received 
that  morning,  by  the  given  sign  on  the  ash  tree. 
Sb«  reneiDoend,  too,  that  tha  deaeited  eliuibna 


she  had  to  past  through  were  reported  to  be 
haunted.  She  would  nut,  hiiwcvt-r,  sutfrr  such 
imaginations  to  hinder  her  in  the  peifoniiancu  of 
her  duty  ;  and,  at  the  appointed  hour,  she  set  out 
on  her  errand. 

Instead  of  the  friendly  nioonliglu  which  had 
cheered  her  before,  a  fearful  tempest  now  raged 
without.  The  roar  of  the  distant  sea  was  heard 
in  the  intervals  of  thsk  still  louder  wind,  which 
pealed  like  thunder  through  the  muuiiUin  chasms. 
The  crash  of  trees,  and  the  fall  of  fraginenlB  from 
the  ruined  walls  of  the  castle,  added  lo  the  noise 
and  danger.  Not  a  star  was  visible  ;  everything 
was  wrapped  in  thick  darkness.  Some  fear  she 
could  not  hut  feel,  as  she  hurried  through  the  tot- 
tering trees,  and  groaning  ruins  ;  and,  added  to 
this,  she  fancied  she  heard  footsteps  behind  her, 
as  it  were  pursuing  her. 

It  was  a  relief  when  she  reached  the  lower  door, 
and  could  lock  herself  within.  Lighted  by  the 
dim  flame  of  her  lantern,  she  passed  along  the 
suite  of  rooms,  the  wind  howling  through  them, 
and  rattling  against  the  loose  and  broken  case- 
ments. Her  hand  shook  a  little,  as  she  settled  the 
rests  of  the  trap-door;  but  by  degrees  she  regained 
her  composure,  and,  counting  out  the  bags  of  gold 
which  had  been  sent  for,  she  carried  tlieiii  down, 
one  by  one,  as  liefore  ;  delivered  them  with  the 
given  signal  to  the  messenger  without ;  locked  ihe 
door  again,  and  returned  once  more  to  the  vault 
with  the  voucher,  in  order  to  deposit  it  in  the  iron 
chest.  Just  as  she  was  repLicing  it  there,  she 
was  startled  by  a  loud  crash,  followed  by  a  thun- 
dering clap.  After  a  momuut's  pause,  she  flew 
up  the  steps  to  see  what  was  the  cause.  She  had 
not  yet  realized  her  misfortune  :  it  was  the  trap- 
door which  had  fallen — blown  down  by  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind,  which  had  forced  in  the  window  just 
above  it. 

In  a  moment  she  understood  the  full  misery  of 
her  situation.  Her  fust  cfTurl  was  lo  push  against 
the  door,  hoping  it  was  not  firmly  fixed  in  ita 
place;  but  it  resisted  her  wildest  efforts  of 
strength,  and  she  remembered  that  the  laird  had 
said  it  could  only  lie  opened  from  without.  Again 
and  again  she  repeated  her  ineffectual  efforts,  and 
in  despair  called  aloud  for  help.  The  wind  alone 
answered  her  cry,  pealing  in  the  distance  above 
her. 

There  was  but  one  person  who  could  help  her 
— the  owner  of  the  castle,  who  was  faraway  :  and, 
as  she  paused  from  the  wild  energy  of  her  first 
despair,  she  began  to  doubi  how  far  it  would  be 
right,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  call  fur  other 
aid,  if  she  could  only  procure  it  by  revealing  a 
secret  in  which  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  so  many 
were  involved.  She  sunk  upon  the  steps  in  aeon- 
fusion  of  dreadful  feelings ;  the  dews  of  death 
seemed  to  spread  over  her  as  she  faced  the  full 
horrors  of  her  situation.  She  saw  she  must 
either  risk  the  discovery  of  this  awful  secret,  or 
1)0  ciintcnt  to  remain  where  she  was,  and  perish  by 
slow  degrees.  How  light  and  easy  would  death 
on  the  scaffold  have  appeared  to  her,  contrasted 
with  this  solitary  lingiTing  fale  of  horror ! 
Thoughts  like  thisc  fur  a  time  rendered  her  pa«- 
»ive  ;  then  she  would  revive  her  hopeless  exer- 
tions for  releasing  herself,  till,  exhausted  by 
faiigue,  she  could  do  no  more.  At  length,  wea- 
ried and  hopeless,  she  left  the  steps,  and  returned 
into  the  vault,  and  throwing  herself  on  the  damp 
flour,  from  which  her  plaid  was  her  only  protec- 
tion, she  tried  to  compoae  bertclf,  and  seek  for 
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pttience  and  lubmissiun  in  prayer.  Slio  lay  li»t-  alie  »oon  rcvited  ;  and  her  dcli»erer  could  now 
ening  to  the  dreary  aounds  which  reached  her  gite  utterance  to  his  ihankfiiln.s*  at  hnvinjf  thoa 
from  without,  to  the  prngrcM  of  the  storm,  and  to   coine  in  time  for  her  rrl;'  '  ver 

the  hpavy  rain  which  aiicccedcd  it,  and  which  she  :more  to  require  of  her  a  -  !iip 

could  hi.-ur  p<iur  down  throut;h  the  rafU  in  the  roof  and   loyalty.     She   was  tmi   \mI  hi   ilioiijiliis  of 
upon  the  trap-door  of  her  diingpon.      From  thin  '  eraliliide  in  H««%i-n  fur  her  wonderful  dcliveranc*', 
sound,  dreary  as  it  w  I 
some  chance  of  her  ■ 


determine  on  it*  being  rii'iii  lo  »:>••  mhii  cinirus  inr 
her  ri'ltaso. 

TliH  Btiirm  hid  subsided,  so  that  she  could  hear 
the  clock  strike  five :  her  lantern  had   long  burnt 
out,  and  tihit  remained  in  total  darkness,  as  hour 
by  hour  passed  by  :  at  length  noon  struck,  though 
no  ray  of  light  reached  her  to  tell  her  of  the  cheer- 
ful day.    Sounds  of  life  from  a  distance  came  upon 
her  ear,  only  making  her  nwn  state  more  terrible  ; 
she  became  bewildered  by  wild  thronging  thoughts, 
and  almost  unconscious;  for  a  few  mumenls  she 
called    piercingly    for    help.      She   thought   how 
heavily  her  death  would  weigh  on   his  mind  who 
had  unwittingly  led  her  into  such  a  grave.     In  al- 
ternations of  distraction  and  resignation  the  day 
wore  away.     She  grew  weak  from  want  of  food, 
and  a  sickening  feeling  of  exhaustion  came  upon 
her,    which  she    knew   to   bo   the    precursor   of 
■harper  and  fiercer  pangs  of  hunger.     Her  head 
became  giddy,  and  she  feared  her   senses   were 
leaving  her ;  but,  with  a  strong  effort  of  will,  she 
orerrame  the  temptation  to  wander,  and  fixing  her 
mind  on  the  thoughts  best  suited  fur  such  an  hour, 
gave  herself  up  to  the  will  of  her  heavenly  Father, 
and    resigned    herself    whidly    into    His    hands. 
Every  moment  she  felt  herself  grow  weaker.  Her 
tongue   cleaved   to  the  roof  of  her   mouth  ;  she 
could    utter   no   audible  sound ;  her    head    grew 
more  diny  ;  her  limbs  were  benumbed  ;  by  de- 
grees sense  and  recuilection  failed  her,  and  she 
sank  lifeless  on  the  steps  of  the  vault.     It  seemed 
as  if  death  had  come  to  her  relief.     Hut  there  was 
help  at  hand  fur  her.    By  a  wonderful  chance,  as  it 
would  be  called,  but  more  justly  by  a  merciful  Prov- 
idence, it  so  fell,  that  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
laird  had  despatched  his  friend  to  the  castle  fiir  gold 
they  were  in  need  of,  he  found  he  had  immediate 
occa-sion  for  one  of  the  papers  in  the  irun  chest ;  and, 
as  the  be.st  and  shoiteat  means  of  obtaining  it,  he 
set  out  himself     Having  the    master-key  of  all 
the  doors,  ho  had  no  occasion  to  go  into  the  house, 
but  proceeded  at  once,  it  being  nightfall,  to  the 
tower-door.     It  was  his  intention  to  leave  a  line 
on  the  chest,  informing  Miss  Mackay  "f  what  he 
had  done,  for  he  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  enter 
into   the   house,  or  see    his  sister.     He   walked 
calmly  through  the  des<date  apartments,  observed 
the  damage  done  by  the  wind,  and  at  length  he 
lifted  the  trap-door,  and  was  descending,  when  his 
light  fell  upon  the  bright  colors  of  Miss  Mackay 's 
plaid.     In  alarm  and  astonishment  he  gazed  on  the 
motionless  form,  pale  as  death,  that  lay  extended 
before  him,  and  at  once  comprehending  what  had 
happened,  sprang  down  the  remaining  stejw,  and 
flew  to  her  assistance,  if  indeed  help  did  not  come 
too  late.     Happily   he  carried  a  flask  of  spirits 
with  him,  and   succeeded  in  pouring  some  drops 
into  her  lips.     I)y  slow  degrees  she  revived,  and 
within  an  hour  after  sinking  into  unconsciousness, 
she  opened  her  eyes  on  him  who  had  been  sent  to 
her  rescue. 

Befure  asking  her  any  questions,  he  made  her 
■wallow  a  few  morsels  of  the  oaten  cake  he  hap- 
pened to  have  with  him.     Under  this  refreshment 
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small  portion  of  his  travelling  tare,  she  left  her 
prison,  and,  supported  by  his  arm,  reached  the  lait 
court  before  the  house,  where  she  luok  leave  of 
her  conductor,  who,  much  as  he  lunged  to  sec  his 
|)0or  sister,  dared  not  venture  to  show  himself. 

Her  al)senco  could  only  have  been  observed 
since  breakfast  time  ;  and,  as  sh<:  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  early  morning  walks,  it  might  well  be 
supposed  that,  tempted  by  a  gleam  of  fine  weather 
after  the  night's  storm,  she  had  ventured  out,  and 
that  the  subsequent  heavy  rain  had  detained  her 
in  the  shelter  of  some  distant  cavern  or  shelling 
till  its  violence  had  abated.  Weak  and  exhausted 
she  entered  the  house,  and  was  received  with  the 
utmost  delight  by  her  friend,  who  had  been  in  the 
greatest  alarm  on  her  account.  Miss  Mackay, 
who  was  evidently  too  weak  for  much  conversa- 
tion, spoke  of  having  been  seized  with  a  fainting  fit, 
of  her  inability  to  send  word  where  she  was  to  the 
castle  ;  and  her  friend,  occupied  in  attending  upon 
her  obvious  wants,  readily  credited  the  few  words 
which  implied  rather  than  told  what  it  was  desira- 
ble she  sliuuld  believe,  and,  in  anxiety  for  her 
hcalih  and  comfort,  all  farther  questions  were  for- 
gotten. 

Here  Miss  Mackay's  share  in  the  perils  of  the 
rebellion  ended.  The  laird  soon  after  fell,  accord- 
ing to  what  had  seemed  his  presentiment,  at  the 
battle  of  Colludcn.  Subsequently  Miss  Mackay 
became  the  wife  of  the  Highland  gentleman,  who, 
as  messenger  to  the  casile,  had  shared  with  hir 
the  secret  of  the  tower.  He  had  been  struck  by  her 
courage  in  undertaking  so  arduous  a  cummitsion  ; 
her  manner  and  appearance,  during  the  very  few- 
opportunities  he  had  of  seeing  her  in  their  mys- 
terious communications,  had  strengthened  this 
first  impression  ;  and  his  had  been  the  footsteps 
which  she  had  heard  in  the  fearful  night  of  the 
storm,  as  he  followed  her  in  the  hope  of  protect- 
ing her  from  the  dangers  of  the  road.  They  were 
married  abroad,  where  their  poor  young  friend 
remained  with  them,  till  Scotland  was  quiet 
enough  to  admit  of  her  returning  thither,  and 
taking  up  her  abode  once  more  in  her  brother's 
castle,  among  her  own  people.  There  she  wa« 
often  visited  by  her  faithful  friends  and  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  there  the  heroine  of  this  history  heraclf 
repeated  the  singular  adventure  that  had  happened 
to  her  within  its  walls. 


It  is  not  so  great  a  matter  to  live  lovingly  with 
good-natured,  with  humble  and  meek  persons  ;  but 
he  that  can  do  so  with  the  immoral,  with  the  w  illul 
and  the  ignorant,  with  the  peevish  and  perverse, 
he  only  hath  true  charity ;  always  remembering 
that  solid,  true  peace,  and  peace  of  God,  consists 
rather  in  complying  with  others,  than  in  being 
complied  with  ;  in  suffering  and  fiirbcariiig,  rather, 
than  in  contention  and  victory. — Jcrimy  Taylor. 
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PftHn  Slwrpe'*  Ma^uiiw. 
HOW    TO   CHOOSE   A    TBAVELI.tNO   COMPANION 

"Ostmd,  July  \st. 

"  Pray  is  Mr. related  to  you  T" 

"  Why  no,  not  exactly,  but  we  tre  the  most 
intimate  friemls  |)Os»ible.  All  our  tastes  suit — our 
characters  fit  to  a  nicety.  We  arc  going  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  Rhine  together,  ami  rt-lum  by 
Paris.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  llic  de- 
lights of  such  an  expedition  hut  the  society  of  such 
a  friend.  Congratulate  me;  I  am  the  luckiest 
man  in  the  world  !" 

"Doulo/pte,  Srpl.  &th. 

"  Mr. is  your  cousin,  is  he  not?" 

"  My  cousin  ?  No,  indeed !  We  are  not  even 
connexions." 

"  He  is  your  intimate  friend,  then  •" 

"  By  no  means?" 

"  But  what  is  the  link  between  yout  You  are 
always  together." 

"  Oh — n — you  see — he  is  my  travelling  compan 
ion.  But  I  am  happy  to  say  we  cross  to  Koike- 
stone  to-morrow,  and  then  I  shall  see  the  last  of 
him.  W'hichcvcr  hotel  he  selects,  I  shall  go  to 
the  other.  Never  were  the  pleasures  of  a  tour 
more  effectually  marre<l.  We  have  not  an  idea  in 
common.  Wherever  I  want  to  stoj),  he  wants  to 
go  on,  and  ficc  vrrsit;  and  as  he  never  gives  way, 
I  have  been  incessantly  victimized,  except  in  the 
very  few  ca-ses  where  1  made  a  stand  and  carried 
the  [mint,  (for  I  hate  contention,)  and  then  he  was 
sulky  for  a  week.  People  who  think  of  nothing 
but  their  own  pleasure,  really  ought  not  to  travel." 

And  now,  let  us  hear  Mr.  's  version  of 

the  story. 

"  How  do  you  do,  1     Have  you  enjoyed 

your  tour  V 

"  Humph — comme-fa,  you  know ;  you  see,  I 
had  my  friend  Crotchet  with  me,  and  he  is  not 
exactly  the  kind  of  fellow  to  travel  with.  He  is 
accustomed  to  have  everything  his  own  way,  and 
really  he  has  such  very  odd  fancies,  that  at  first  I 
eould  not  help,  now  and  then,  offering  a  little 
gentle  opposition.  But  I  soon  found  it  would  n't 
do,  and  as  there  is  nothing  on  earth  I  hale  so 
much  as  quarrelling,  I  just  held  my  tongue,  and 
let  him  manage  as  he  liked,  except  in  a  very  few 
instances,  when  really  there  was  no  standing  it. 
But  if  you  come  to  talk  of  enjoyment,  why,  yon 
know,  there  's  not  much  enjoyment  in  perpetually 
giving  up  one's  own  wishes  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
the  peace." 

Such  and  so  great  is  the  change  which  a  tour 
of  two  months  will  generally  work  in  the  feelings 
of  a  man  towards  that  much-enduring  and  much- 
inflicting  liring,  his  travelling  companion.  There 
is  noihin?  like  a  lour  for  testing  dis|)OHitions,  and 
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coultur  Jcrtttf;  the  amiable  tourisi.s  have  literally 
no  poculiarilies,  no  wishes,  no  wants  ;  every  con- 
Irclam  is  regarded  as  comic,  and  llie  ulniost  ex- 
tremity of  ine<invcnience  only  allimls  the  ihenie  of 
a  joke,  or  the  materials  for  a  pun.  She,  who  in 
her  drawing-room  on  Chester  Terrace  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  displacement  of  a  ringlet,  and  abso- 
lutely unapproachable  by  stiff  circumference  of 
skirts,  the  folds  of  whose  dress  were  as  things 
sacred,  and  her  rA(7itj.turf  a  "  sight  lo  dream  of, 
not  to  tell,"  laughs  as  she  packs  herself  into  the 
corner  of  a  rali'he  or  ililigrnce,  with  her  basket  in 
her  lap,  and  her  bonnet  scineeied  against  the  cush- 
ion till  it  looks  no-how  ;  entreats  you  lo  settle  your- 
self comfortJiMy,  and  never  mind  her  dress,  for  it 
is  of  no  conseijuence  ;  or  walks  recklessly  down 
one  of  those  cKlorous  alleys  with  sloping  sides  of 
muddy  pavement,  and  a  nameless  stream  in  the 
centre,  which  our  brethren  of  the  continent  are 
ple.Ts<'d  lo  call  streets,  and  which,  were  it  in  Lon- 
don instead  of  Rouen,  not  she  only,  but  even  her 
brother,  if  he  hapjwned  lo  be  wilh  her,  would  pro- 
nounce at  a  glance,  to  be  "  quite  impassable  for  a 
lady."  The  iMin  vivani  dines  merrily  on  an  ome- 
lette;  the  "  family  man"  resigns  that  accustomed 
afler-<iinner  nap  which  includes  his  whole  idea  of 
domestic  happiness,  witlioiil  a  sigh  ;  the  exquisite 
laughs  at  having  to  make  his  toilette  while  hia 
dressing-case  is  in  the  profane  hands  of  the  doua- 
nicrs ;  and  the  "  regular  downright  John  Bull," 
(by  which  somewhat  doubtful  iihrase  is  generally 
imidied  a  man  w  ho  goes  through  life  wilh  a  steady 
eye  to  bis  own  personal  comfort,  and  a  sturdy 
resolution  to  leave  others  to  shift  for  themselves,) 
consents  to  jil  bodkin,  and  put  his  feet  on  a  band- 
box. 

But  this  blissful  stale  lasts  not  long,  and  the 
disenchantment,  once  begun,  proceeds  with  the 
accelerating  velocity  of  a  stone  drojiped  from  a 
precipice.  .\nd  first,  the  su|)erhuman  sublimiliea 
of  good-breeding  are  gently  dispensed  with.  "  Ev- 
ery one  for  himself  on  a  tour,"  is  s-aid,  at  first, 
jocosely,  then  good-humoredly,  then  finnly,  then 
remonstralingly,  then  sourly,  then  sulkily,  and  at 
last  furiously.  The  dress  is  arranged  fifty  tinea 
in  the  course  of  a  d.-iy'8  journey,  and  each  time 
the  wearer  resumes  her  t^eat  in  a  position  easier  to 
herself,  and  more  offensive  lo  her  companiona. 
You  are  requested  "  to  hold  her  basket  for  a  mo- 
ment, just  while  she  settles  her  bonnel,"  and  woo 
be  to  you  if  you  comply  ! — fur  she  forgets  to  re- 
claim it.  You  must  double  yo\ir  payincnis  for 
dinner,  and  wait  double  lime  while  it  is  cooking, 
though  you  are  longing  all  the  w  hile  to  go  and  see 
the  t'.itbodral,  for  "  dining  on  eggs,  day  after  day, 
is  too  much  for  any  man."  It  is  nonsense  to  talk 
of  an  evening  stroll,  for  Mr.  Comfortable  really 
cannot  do  without  his  nap,  and  if  our  friend  John 
Bull  finds  the  bandbox  in  his  way,  he  puts  his  foot 
through  the  lid,  by  accident.  If  you  are  only  two, 
a  civil  war  is  inevitable,  and  it  is  rare  thai  it  con- 
tinues civil  to  the  end.  If  you  arc  more  in  num- 
Iht,  a  system  of  mutual  confidences  against  each 
other,  inc4!ssantly  givi'u  and  received,  will  l)e 
found  a  most  useful  palliative,  thougli  not  amount- 
ing lo  a  remi^dy.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  lo  tbo 
confider,  and  produces  a  ti-mporary  feeling  of  suf>e- 
riorily  in  the  confidant,  which  is  highly  conducive 
to  giHMl  humor.  He  thinks,  "  Well,  at  any  rale  I 
am  not  put  out  by  such  a  trifle  as  tkis ;  when  I 
get  angry,  I  have  some  reason  for  h."  Moreover, 
it  acts  as  a  safety-valve,  and  as  leng  as  it  worka 
freely,  the  Uain  advaaoea  witiiMt  as  esploaioiu 
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unconscious  sollishiiess  of  the  superior  inau,  wli 
attains   its   ends   by   m   rcnlly   takinj;    them    i 
(rninted  that  their  I'l  "nm  to  arise,  rathir 

out  of  the  involuiii  mn  of  others,  than 

from  any  effort  of  his  I'wii.     ilyouarcofi 
and  unsuapeeting  tcmpernmrnt,  there  is  n' 
how    lone    yiiu    may  continue  to  art  as  ilr.    vi  r> 
spaniel  of  sueh  a  (mtsou,  without  once  awakinj;  to 
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higher  and  in  niens,  the  tyrant  is 
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this  is  somewhat  harder  to  understand.  Of  this 
species,  we  have  8<'ldom  encountered  a  female 
variety,  but  it  is  by  no  means  uncoiiiinou  in  the 
nobler  (render.  Then  there  \h  the  dogged,  perse- 
Terr  "ued,  Mupid  "  ■  I  .  which  never 
ail\  lid  the  cli;  iieni,  "  1  will 
have  II,  hc.-niise  I  like  ii,  :iiiii  luirly  bothers  and 
bores  you  into  the  desin'd  succes-^ion .  There  is 
j|,P  ,.,  I...-,,,,,  ,1,1..  .,,,.1  iv.iimI  s«^ltishncss,  which 
W(i  I  of  minute  strokes, 
a  h  .  itself  is  unable  to 
resist,  and  in  the  contemnlaiion  of  which,  one's 
only  comfort  arises  from  the  idea,  too  often  Islla- 
cious,  that  it  must  in  time  wear  il.self  to  death. 
There  is  the  valorous  and  impudent  peiius,  whicJi 
carries  its  [loint  as  though  it  were  a  praelieni  joke, 
ami  •ometinies  bewilders  you  into  laughing  ,it  the 
sheer  fun  of  that  from  which  you  are  !iufl'ering  in 
•ad  enrne«t.  There  is  the  playful,  coaxing,  and 
decidedly  feminine  kind,  which  wins  its  way  by 
smiles  and  sweet  words,  mounting  every  breach 
with  a  ;xM  de  zrphi/r,  and  sealing  every  triumph 
with  a  caress  ;  and  lastly,  there  is  the  dclilterate, 
resolved,  and  most  efl'ectual  system  of  tactics,  to 
be  wielded  only  by  a  master  hand,  and  by  which 
those  who  have  taken  a  double  first  class  in  the 
art,  may  at  once  he  recogniad  by  the  practised 
observer.  We  have  reserved  this  kind  to  tho  last, 
and  we  desire  to  speak  of  it  reverently,  as  the  very 
chief  and  crown  of  the  series,  only  to  he  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  sulVercd  from  it,  and 
scarcely  to  bo  understood  even  by  ihein.  It  acts 
indirectly,  not  by  openly  seekirn;  the  desired  end, 
which  indeed  it  ralher  professe.i  to  disregard,  but 
by  skilfully  inter|iosing  so  many  obstacles,  and 
suggesting  so  many  evils  in  all  other  modes  of 
action,  thai  the  unfortunate  subject  sees,  he  knows 
not  why,  ihat  all  paths  save  one  are  closed  before 
him,  and  is  constrained  to  pursue  that  one,  appa- 
rently of  his  own  accord,  but,  in  truth,  beset  by 
vague  and  wondering  doubts  as  to  the  reality  both 
of  his  own  freewill,  and  of  the  various  difficulties 
which  deler  him  iVoin  attempting  a  pleasaiiter  way. 
Tho  argument  is  a  kind  ■><'  r. ,?..,/,.,  „^  ahurtlum, 
as  unanswerable  as  it  is  II!  And  here, 
loo,  we  are  compelled  to  :  ,'  palm  to  the 
fairer  sex,  and  lo  confess  iliat  when  a  man  at- 
tempts this  refined  and  elaborate  method,  he  gen- 
erally makes  clumsy  work  of  it.  Not  but  what 
we  have  seen  a  few  very  creditable  male  examples 
of  this  class ;  but  we  are  morally  certain  that  if  it 
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'  tislic  of  all,  iittiiu-ly,  that  tiiey  Ix-ar  fruit, 
in  quantity  and  quality  according  to  tb« 
vigor  of  the  plant,  and  the  acfverse  or  favorable 
nature  of  the  circumstances  which  surround  it ; 
'  :t  the  methods  of  attaining  this  end  areas  di»- 
iiiilar  in  their  progrewi,  and  a.'i  varying  in  their 
n|x'ed,  as  the  mcnles  of  growth  by  which  an  oak,  a 
palm,  and  a  blade  of  com  respectively  arrive  U 
maturity. 

Do  not  travel  with  a  near  relation.  You  lose  at 
least  ten  days  of  decorum  and  politeness  hy  so 
doing ;  he  is  intimate  with  you  from  the  very 
Ix'ginning,  and  the  only  barrier — a  weak  one,  it  is 
true,  and  never  very  durable — is  removed  before  a 
blow  is  struck.  Do  not  choose  a  man  much  older 
than  yourself — he  has  an  advantage  over  you  at 
the  ouli>ct,  which  you  will  scarcely  recover  during 
the  whole  race.  The  week  which  is  required  to 
exhaust  your  natural  and  ingenuous  respect  for  his 
grey  hairs,  will  have  sufficed  lo  disembarrass  him 
of  his  involuntary  sen!<e  of  politeness  towards  you  ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  it,  ht  will  start  free  from  all 
shackles  whatsoever,  while  you  have  slill  the 
scruples  of  ordinary  good  breeding  to  shake  00*. 
Avoid  men  of  mild  manners,  and  slow  speech — 
they  are  invariably  olistiuate :  and  as  they  never 
lose  their  presence  of  mind,  they  are  more  likely 
than  most  persons  lo  attain  to  the  last  and  loftiest 
division  of  ihe  class,  which  we  have  jll^l  ' 
cussing,  A  bachelor  is  generally  to  be 
it  is  so  completely  the  habit  and  practice  li  m^  m. 
lo  study  and  lo  gratify  his  own  tastes,  Ihat  he  has 
attained  to  a  degree  of  proficiency,  and  acquired  a 
quantity  of  information  which  it  is  not  likely  that 
you  should  possess  at  first  starting.  You  may 
yield  a  number  of  points  without  being  aware  of 
what  you  are  really  giving  up ;  and  when  you 
gradually  awaken  to  the  position  in  which  you 
have  l)een  sulTering  him  to  place  you,  you  will 
have  so  much  lost  ground  to  recover  before  you 
are  on  equal  terms.  We  were  once  of  opinion 
that  it  was  desirable  to  select  a  married  man  of 
some  years"  standing  ;  because,  being  in  the  habit 
of  constant  submission,  whether  voluntary,  en- 
forced, or  unconscious,  at  home,  he  was  likely  lo 
be  docile  and  manageable  by  instinct.  But  it  has 
been  suggested  to  us  by  high  authority,  that  the 
same  principle  of  human  nature  which  converts  the 
fag  into  the  tyrant,  and  the  enslaved  serf  into  the 
revolutionary  despot,  will  as.scrt  itself  in  him.  and 
impart  an  eagerness  and  a  virulence  lo  his  strife 
for  the  mastery,  a  spiteful  fanaticism  lo  his  wor- 
ship of  self,  which  it  would  b<'  extremely  difficult 
to  resist.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  in  spite  of 
what  has  been  said  above,  we  would  rather 
recommend  you  to  choose  a  bachelor  : — but  to  be 
on  your  guard  against  him  from  the  very  first. 
And  Ihe  best  mode  of  enabling  your  ignorance  to 
contend  successfully  again.«l  his  experience,  will 
bo  to  yield  no  point  whalrrrr,  trifling  as  it  may 
perhaps  appear,  lest  it  should  involve  consequences 
which    you  do   not  perceive.     Y'ou  are  safe  in 
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ynu  ma'. 
It  is  a  r . 

nil. 


ROW   TO   CHOOSE    k   TRATtLLINO   COMPANION. 


:u„l     ll,„n,-l,  '  ll, 


is  atlvi!-.: 
aamrt.ir 

Vf'n'. 


.^v  wliivli  you 
■  I  r  in  vain.  It 
.i  )xrsi)u  wliu  poaMSSM  some 
IV  wliicli  dues  not  interfere 
nf  comfort;  such  as  not 
>U  in  a  carriajic,  or  to  eat 
Hi  I'lHxl.  By  ostentatiously 
attending  to  this,  and  making  a  vast  parade  of 
always  vieldni)!  him  a  front  place,  or  providing 
him  wiih  a  dinner  to  his  taste,  you  establish  a  sort 
of  right  to  require  sacrifices  from  him  in  return, 
which,  in  skilful  hands,  may  be  used  almost  ad 
libitum,  and  with  the  best  possible  effect.  Of 
course,  great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  choice  of 
vour  weakness,  that  it  does  not  jar  with  any  simi- 
lar tendency  in  yourself;  though,  in  some  cases, 
it  misht  be  as  well  to  affect  a  slight  degree  of  it, 
in  1    '  '        Mir  concessions  to  your  compan- 

ion ^,  and  more  impressive.     ^  our 

own  .i.j^.  i...ii.  11  ..ill  show  you,  very  early  in  the 
boainess,  which  of  the  two  great  lines — the  bully- 
ing, or  the  sneaking — it  v»ill  be  more  politic  to 
adopt.  And  having  once  chosen  your  line,  let 
nolhiifg  tempt  you  to  depart  from  it  for  a  moment. 
In  this  game,  stcadv  perseverance  is  more  than 
half  the  bailie  ;  onA  by  it,  you  may  sometimes 
baffle  an  antagonist  of  superior  natural  qualifica- 
tions, who.  less  alive  to  the  nature  of  the  contest, 
BulT      ■  ■■       ■         :ii|)orarily  diverted  from  his 

on  Walch  eagerly  for  this 

bluncii  r.  j.niHir.'  (in  it  trie  moinenl  it  appears,  and 
never  suffer  him  to  recover  the  advanLige  which 
he  will  lose  by  such  an  error,  however  brief  in  its 
duration.  Yet,  with  all  these  precautions — with 
the  most  fastidious  care  in  the  choice  of  your  com- 
panion, and  the  most  sedulous  and  energetic  pur- 
suit, of  the  best  means  of  subduing  him  when 
chosen,  we  can  by  no  means  promise  you  that  you 
shall  eventually  and  permanently  obtain  the  upper 
hand.  The  very  highest  point  at  which  you  may 
hope  to  arrive,  may  Ix'  compared  to  that  state  in  a 
game  of  chess,  in  which  one  party  never  ceases 
checking  his  antagoni.st,  who,  with  equal  persever- 
ance, baffles  or  evades  each  successive  attack,  till 
the  battle  is  at  length  pronounced  to  be  drawn. 
You  will  perceive,  however,  that,  in  this  kind  of 
encounter,  he  who  acts  on  ihc  offensive  has  the 
pleasanter  part ;  and  it  is  this  position  which  we 
would  encourage  and  instruct  you  lo  grasp.  Once 
yours,  nothing  but  a  want  of  vigilance  in  yourself, 
which  we  will  not  attribute  to  you,  can  enable 
your  adversary  to  rob  vou  of  it ;  and,  as  in  this 

Eme  there  is  no  regulation  compelling  the  com- 
tanls  to  cease  after  a  certain  numlicr  of  ineffect- 
ual checks,  it  is  li.  n  fur  the 
dofemler  to  give  ii;  .  and  suf- 
for  himself  to  be  r  <  <ii>i|ut  itil  and  sub- 
aimTe  st.-ite,  wiili                   <  e. 

The  l'^'  f"""  ■■<■  -<  '■■"'  generally 

pieaent-  '<-t  of  af- 

faim.      I  the  con- 

tei  ntrength, 

aij'i  ^.  become 

pnaioiluJ  wall  a  lively  bpirit  ul'  revengti  and  spite, 
wbieh  is  content  to  find  its  gratification  in  the 
aaitoyanee  of  each  other,  without  thereby  seeking 
•ay  immoiiiate  advantage  to  themselves.  I'lio 
n>a>hodi  and  the  weapons  by  whieh  this  is  to  be 
aeyeved,  will,  of  eouiae,  rary  with  circumstances. 
~     a,  boweTer,  are  alwaya  useful ;  and  among 


«!■  may  reckon  that  intimate  knowledge  of 
lies  of  your  companion,  which,  in  the 
I',  we  advised  you  to  attain,  with  a 
view  to  your  own  interest.  It  stands  to  reason, 
that  when  you  know  a  man's  lendir  pl.-iei-s,  you 
are  enabled  tu  hurt  him  much  more  efferiually  and 
easily,  thtin  when  you  are  ignorant  of  their  geog- 
raphy. Besides,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  affect 
constant  ignorance  of  them.  Suppose  you  know 
your  companion  to  be  nervous,  for  instance  ;  it 
becomes  then  your  business  always  to  arrange  and 
suggest  every  method  of  proceeding  on  your  jour- 
ney, which  is  likely  to  worry  or  alarm  him.  It  is 
humiliating,  inconvenient,  and  vexatious  for  him 
to  be  driven  every  day  into  an  explanation  of  his 
peculiar  weakness,  while  you,  with  raised  eye- 
brows, and  politely  contemptnous  tone,  profess 
"  that  yon  had  not  an  idea  Mis  arrangement  would 
ll'  ihle  lo  him;  you  knew  his  peculiari- 

1  iy,  but  it    had   never  occurred  lo  yon 

thill  inis  iiiuld  interfere  with  them."  Having  said- 
thus  much,  you  may  yield  the  point ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  what  an  advantageous 
praition  you  have  assumed  fur  the  day,  for  yon 
can  make  him  feel  at  every  moment  that,  in  order 
to  indulge  his  foible,  the  plan  of  the  journey  has 
been  changed,  while  the  unfeigned-surprise  which 
you  exhibit  at  this  particular  manifestation  of  the 
said  foible,  may  be  made  civilly  and  incessantly 
apparent.  Occasionally,  if  he  be  at  all  sensitive, 
he  will  agree  lo  your  suggested  scheme,  rather 
than  place  hims(>lf  in  so  unpleasant  a  situation  ; 
and  then,  although  the  nature  of  your  satisfaction 
be  changed,  the  degree  of  it  is,  perhaps,  height- 
ened. You  sit  by  and  chuckle,  from  your  secret 
consciousness  of  the  annoyance  which  you  have 
compelled  him  lo  endure,  and  which  he  Tainly 
labors  to  conceal  from  vou. 

In  this  kind  of  warfare,  the  lady  has  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  gentleman.  There  is  one 
peculiarily  invariable  in  the  gentler  sex,  which 
affords  a  means  of  annoying  a  husband  or  brother, 
as  powerful  as  it  is  inexhaustible.  Man  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  beasts,  as  "  a  reasoning  ani- 
mal." We  will  not  here  question  the  fitness  of 
the  appellation,  though  we  could  enumerate  a 
variety  of  instances,  chiefly  aninng  churchwardens 
and  members  of  parliament,  with  a  slight  sprink- 
ling from  the  ranks  of  scientific  theorists  of  modern 
times,  which  would  seem  to  suggest  the  propriety 
of  establishing  an  intermediate  claim  in  the  scale 
of  creation.  Were  we,  however,  called  upon  to 
pronounce  the  characteristic  of  woman,  as  distin- 
guished from  man,  we  woulil  call  her  a  shopping 
animal.  Now,  in  all  the  larger  towns  she  may 
shop,  and  surely  it  is  unnecessary  lo  say  more.  My 
female  readers  will  at  once  feel  how  wide  a  field  I 
have  opened  to  them  ;  nor  is. there  a  man  who  will 
read  the  passage  without  an  involuntary  shudder 
at  the  picture  presented  to  him.  The  Icnglli  of 
time  which  may  be  runsumed  in  this  occupation — 
the  unanswerable  arguments  which  may  Ix^  ad- 
duced for  its  nccewiity — the  inconvenient  niumcnla 
at  which  it  may  Ih-  intr<Hluced  as  a  siibstitnle  fur 
anything  wbalMMver  which  the  gentleman  may 
wish  to  do— and  the  quantity  of  his  money  which 
you  may  contrive  to  s|>end  in  the  course  of  it — 
these  are  its  great  advantages  ;  and  the  woman 
who  requires  iiistrucliiin  how  to  use  these  cfB- 
civnlly,  is  really  unworthy  of  having  advice  waited 
iitHin    her.     At   the   smaller   and  less  interesting 

{ilaces,  she  always  has  it  in  her  |K>wer  to  detain 
icr   companion   by    having   a   lur"!  ■•■I '    '•< 
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worry  liim  about  her  diet.     In  short,  lior  t 
for   uiidvrlaking    tin;   inaiia|;uiiM!iit   of  tli. 
period  are  iiiiiumcrablc  ;  iiid  w»rr  wo  to  !>|it:iid 
nouni   in   culleclioi;   ininule   iii«troctji>ii«   f<ir   ili« 
Duidaticc  of  livr  advvniary,  (In 
niin  as  a  suit  of  worn  and  ill 
lu'lwcen   llii!    plulea  of  wliicli    im-    «i-,i|i>ii!i   m    a 
skilful  coinlmtaiit  may  find  passage  at  every  mo- 
ment. 

And  now,  reader,  wo  have  done.  How  much 
do  you  think  has  been  said  in  earnest !  'T  in  a 
caricature,  douhtUrsa,  and  only  meant  to  be  laughed 
at ;  but  is  there  not  a  gotnl  deal  of  truth  in  it  after 
all  ?  There  may  be — [lerhaps  there  is  ;  but  if  you 
hive  not  miik  friends  in  the  world,  (we  do  uol  say 
many,  but  assuredly  mure  than  one,)  without 
whom  the  pleasures  of  the  most  charming  tour 
that  ever  was  contrived  would  bo  inroninletc, 
and  in  whose  society  the  weapons  of  selfi.ihness 
are  blunted,  and  her  arm  paralyzed,  because,  in 
truth,  i/our  happiness  is  only  to  lie  found  in  seek- 
ing ih'irs ;  if  you  have  no  such  friends,  we  can 
only  say,  that  we   condemn   even  more  than  we 

fiity  you  ;  and  we  hope  that  it  may  never  be  our 
ot  to  have  so  cold  and  moroee  a  person  for  our 
travelling  companion. 


<^ct  and  raaDaen  of  which  he  heard  d«- 

"■^   by    all    that    could   at  ooce 
jiuiion,  and   give  lu  his  Toung 

"  '    liold 

by 


Fruin  Iha  Ito'us  dM  Dtiu  MondM. 

NIKBHIIR. 

DAKTiioLn  GcoRGK  NiKBUHR  wns  bom  at  Copen- 
hagen on  the  t2Tih  of  August,  1770;  and  in  that 
city  his  father,  on  lii.s  return  from  his  celebrated 
travels  in  the  Kast,  filled  for  some  years  the  situ- 
ation of  head  engineer.  liis  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Thuringian  physician.  She  had 
been  educated  in  Denmark,  and  spoke  Danish 
fluently.  Nicbuhr  had  thus,  from  his  infancy,  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  two  languages  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  ho  afterwards  cultivated,  to  a 
high  degree,  his  philological  talent.  In  I77H  his 
father  was  ap(>ointed  magistrate  for  the  province 
of  Deihmar ;  and  the  whole  family  iiuittcd  the 
capital  of  Denmark,  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the 
little  village  of  Meldorf.  This  change  of  residence 
must  be  given  a  prominent  place  amongst  the  cir- 
cumstances which  favor.tblv  intlucnecd  the  charac- 
ter and  futun>  destiny  of  Niebuhr.  Far  from  the 
distractions  of  a  large  city,  in  the  retirement  of  an 
almivU  solitude,  under  the  watchl'ul  eye  of  an 
intelligent  and  tender  mother,  and  of  a  father  who 
had  passed  his  life  in  acquiring  knowledge,  who 
had  lived  in  the  learned  world,  and  visited  distant 
countries,  and  whose  aliixle,  in  every  other  respect 
somewhat  of  the  humblest,  was  stored  with 
valuable  Iwioks — Niebuhr  grew  up  in  the  sweet 
and  salutary  habits  of  a  tranquil  and  happy  home, 
in  the  rational  enjoyments  of  a  domestic  and  studi- 
ous life.  His  father  was  his  first  instructor :  he 
taught  him  Frenrh,  English,  geography,  history. 
One  of  their  neighbors,  a  man  of  taste  and  infor- 
mation, the  poet  ISoJe,  editor  of  the  (iottingeo 
"  Almanack  of  the  Muses,"  often  visited  them, 
and  mingled  with  the  graver  thoughts  of  the 
learned  Niebuhr,  the  sweet  and  lighter  flowers  of 
literature.  From  lime  to  time,  also,  some  stran- 
ger, attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  traveller  in 
Arabia,  broke  in  upim  his  retirement,  and,  by  his 
conversation,  opened  vistas  of  far-distant  scenes  to 
the  eye  of  the  child,  who,  seated  on  his  father's 
knee,  listened  with  thoughtful  air,  and  was  in 
fancy  ranging  through   those   unknown  regions, 


and  rural  sci'iicry,  a  slight 
sulliced  to  iinprl  him  into  id 
poetry,  but  his  father  was  there  to  fix  a  certain 
limit  to  the  rambling  excursions  of  a  boyish  fancy, 
to  check  him  with  steady  hand  in  the  midst  of  hia 
vi.iionary  wanderings,  and  bring  him  back  to  the 
direct  paths  of  solier  thought  and  serious  study. 
He  left  the  fields  of  pm'irv  for  those  of  science; 
and  it  is  said  that,  vouiil'        '      .        '  xiiea 

showed  a  passion   for  | '  "'«<1 

out  for  himself  a  map  m  .  of 

which  he  was  governor,  and  t  iws 

and  institutions.     Often  doe»  '■      ^  nan, 

before  bearing  fruit,  reveal  iiseil  by  some  such 
slight  indications.  Childhood  is  a  flower  which 
sutlers  its  germ  to  be  seen  through  its  light  cover- 
ing, and  mature  age  does  but  develop  what  has 
been  lung  prepared.  At  thirteen,  Niebuhr  entered 
the  Gymnasium  at  Meldorf;  but  his  studies  were 
still  under  the  direction  and  encouragement  of  his 
father.  He  was  afterwards  placed  at  a  school  m 
Hamburgh,  where  he  studied  with  ardor  the 
modern  languages.  In  1807,  the  amount  of  his 
philological  .ittainments  was  thus  stated  in  one  of 
his  father's  letters  : — "  He  was  but  two  years  old 
when  he  came  to  Meldorf;  so  that  German  may 
ho  looked  upon  as  his  mother-tongue.  In  the 
regular  course  of  his  studies,  he  learned  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  besides  which,  at  Meldorf  he 
acquired  suflicient  knowledge  of  Danish,  English, 
French,  and  Italian,  to  be  able  to  read  a  book 
written  in  any  of  these  languages.  Some  books 
thrown  upon  our  coast  by  a  shipwreck,  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  studying  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese. He  did  not  learn  much  of  A  r  ■l.i.-  u  ih  me, 
because  I  had  lent  my  Arabic  dicti<  >iuld 

not  procure  another.     At  Kiel  .ind  i     ,  _  n  he 

practised  both  s;^ caking  and  writing  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  Danish,  under  the  direction  of  the  Aus- 
trian minister  at  Copenhagen,  Count  Ludolph,  who 
was  born  at  Constantinople ;  he  learned  Persian, 
and  afterwards  taught  himself  .\rahic  ;  in  Holland 
he  added  to  his  stock  Dutch  ;  at  Copenhagen, 
Swedish  and  a  little  of  Icelandic  ;  at  Memel,  the 
Rossian,  Sclavonic,  Polish,  Hoheinian,  and  Illy- 
rian  ;  if  I  add  to  this  list,  the  Low  German,  I  have 
enumerated  twenty  languages." 

In  1794.  he  entered  the  university  at  Kiel, 
much  better  stored  with  information  than  most  of 
his  fellow-collegians,  and  much  more  eager  than 
any  one  of  them  in  his  thirst  for  study,  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  His  letters  at^  this  period 
indicate  a  most  ardent  imagination.  They  breathe 
a  passionate  admiration  forclassic  antiquity.  With 
transports  of  enthusiasm  ho  n-ads  the  Greek  his- 
torians ;  he  weeps  with  Euripides,  he  glows  with 
Homer.  At  the  same  time  he  looks  round  with 
restless  eve,  and  with  a  hand  trembling  with  im- 
patient longing,  on  the  multitude  of  volumes  which 
he  beholds  in  the  professors'  houses,  snd  on  the 
shelves  of  the  college  library  ;  books  of  which  ho 
knows  nothing,  yet  the  contents  of  which  he  pants 
to  make  his  own,  and  which,  perhaps,  he  never 
will  have  time  eten  to  look  over.   "  My  head  gels 


«v 
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dhnty,"  hf  writes  to  his  father,  "  when  T  think  of 
all  ihal  I  have  yet  to  learn — philosophy,  mathr- 
maiics,  phyKirs,  rhemistry,  natural  history — his- 
tory thoroughly,  and  French  perfectly  ;  then  the 
commnn  law  accurately  :  then  a  part  of  other 
jurisprudence,  the  civil  constitutions  of  the  whole 
of  Kurope,  all  that  relates  to  the  ancients  ; — 
mod  all  this  in  the  space  of  fire  years  at  most ! 
I  must  learn  it  all.  But  howl  God  only 
knows." 

None  of  the  nsual  recreations  of  German  stu- 
dents— races,  festive  meelinps — co'jM  divert  him 
from  the  regular  task  which  he  had  impised  upon 
himself  for  every  day  ;  nothini;  could  counter- 
balance w  ilh  him  the  delight  he  experienced  in 
burying  himself  in  some  scientific  work.  The 
world  had  hut  little  attraction  fur  him  ;  and  he  felt 
the  greatest  restraint  in  female  society.  "  I  must 
every  day,"  he  writes,  "  appear  more  absurd  in 
the  eyes  of  women.  Timidity  takes  from  me  the 
power  of  uttering  a  single  word  to  them  ;  and  the 
very  consciousness  of  how  insupportable  I  must  be 
to  them,  makes  their  society  to  me  scarcely  to  be 
endured." 

Two  years  passed  thus — two  years  of  un- 
daunted, untiring  effort,  of  laborious  study  and 
iatense  thought.  In  that  time  he  had  so  distin- 
foished  himself  by  the  range  of  his  mind,  and  the 
«xtent  of  his  knowledge,  that  the  Count  de  Schim- 
melmann,  prime  minister  of  Denmark,  appointed 
him  liis  secretary.  Niebuhr  carried  with  him  into 
the  world,  into  which  he  was  thus  suddenly  called, 
the  ta8tl^s  which  ho  had  imbibed  at  Mcldorf,  and  so 
assiduously  cultivated  at  Hamburgh  and  Kiel. 
When  the  duties  of  his  office  were  discharged,  he 
hurried  back  to  the  quiet  retreat  of  his  study,  to 
his  darling  books.  From  time  to  time,  however, 
in  the  stillness  of  retirement,  the  vague  dn^ams  of 
his  imaginative  youth  came  Kiek  upon  him  ;  the 
▼isions  of  fancy  arrested  him  amid  his  grave,-  toils  ; 
and  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  see  that  vigorous  and 
laborious  mind  resisting  these  temptations  to  wan- 
der aiiiiil  the  flowers  of  thought,  accusing  itself  of 
effeminate  weakness,  and  bracing  itself  anew  for 
all  the  cneray  of  its  former  intense  application  to 
•cverer  studies.  "  I  have  often,"  he  says,  "  found 
myself  in  a  state  so  li.siless,  so  averse  to  all  noble 
and  serii'us  occupation,  that  I  have  been  quite  un- 
happy ;  for,  at  such  times,  I  experienced  a  feeling 
of  weakness,  a  consciousness  of  decaying  powers, 
that  distracted  and  torture<l  my  mind.  I  know 
that  there  are  men  who  feel  a  humiliating  ine- 
quality in  the  exercise  of  their  intellectual  facul- 
ties. A  task  which  delighu  them  one  day,  and 
appeals  so  easy  of  accomplishment,  on  the  next 
will  inspire  nothing  but  repugnance,  and  seem 
utterly  beyond  their  powers.  Hut  slill  this  is  not 
that  utter  listlessness,  that  absence  of  all  ideas, 
that  blank  of  mind,  for  which  1  have  so  often  to 
blush.  And  in  me  this  evil  is  not  connected,  is  in 
snmi.  „ni,.r...  Mill,  .. „  i,,,i,i.,,,x.  ■'i''''>'M7.atiou  ;  it 
ii  led  itsi'lf 

th'  „  me,  or  by 

iny  own  fault,  i  o  nd  myself  of  it  1  must  necessa- 
rily trace  out  its  root,  and  having  found,  apply 
myself,  with  all  my  energies,  to  the  task  of  de- 
stroying ii.  In  the  almost  perpetual  indolence,  the 
eadless  reveries  of  mv  early  childhood,  I  did  not 
eemtdrr  this — and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  I  did 
OOl — and  thus  the  evil  of  which  I  complain  was 
••flbnd  to  develop  itself,  to  grow  till  it  has  bc- 
eoow  ao  difficult  to  overconie.  I  had  accustomed 
Bjraelf  to  turn  away  from  every  serious  subject,  to 


take  in  all  indifferently,  without  dwelling  upon 
anything.  My  heaven  was  in  the  world  of  fancy; 
its  visions,  and  the  charm  which  I  found  in  them, 
filled  my  whole  soul.  Somewhat  later,  vanity — 
the  desire  of  making  a  name — began  to  kindle  a 
taste  for  graver  <H^cupalions,  but  the  poison  in  my 
mind  hindered  me  from  throwing  myself  wholly 
into  this  new  career.  It  was  in  the  winter  of 
1790  that  the  evil  I  have  just  described  wa,>i  at  its 
height.  At  that  time  1  yielded  mypclf  up  to  it 
unresistingly,  and  abandoned  the  labors  » liiih  at 
other  times  had  so  great  an  altrjction  forme.  How 
many  days  and  weeks  of  the  two  following  vi-nr- 
passed  without  any  serious  study  ?  In  the  - 
of  1792,  learning  ftalian  thoroughly  was  tlir  .  i  \ 
object  1  pursued  with  any  ardor,  or  carried  out 
with  any  success.  The  following  winter  I  made  a 
more  effectual  struggle,  but  it  still  fell  far  short  of 
that  determination,  that  fixedness  of  |iurpose, 
which  overcomes  every  obslaclc.  At  llambnrgli 
I  fell,  to  the  highest  degree,  this  state  of  listlis.s- 
ness,  and  again,  in  1794  and  1795,  while  at  Kiel. 
What  a  painful  contrast  to  me,  between  the 
brilliant  hopes  with  which  I  commenced  my  career, 
and  the  feeble,  languid  efforts  I  made  to  follow  it 
up.  The  last  weeks  of  niy  abode  at  Copenhagen, 
the  time  that  I  passed  in  liolstcjii,  have  taught  me 
fully  to  know  myself  The  remedy  for  this 
disease  is  to  put  away  from  me  all  the  vain  dreams 
of  imagination  ;  to  think  out  a  subject  before 
attempting  to  write  upon  it  :  to  weigli  maturely 
every  question ;  to  carry  out  plans,  when  once 
formed;  in  a  word,  to  work.  Every  morning, 
then,  one  hour  shall  be  employed  in  thinking  out 
bome  one  particular  subject  ;  two  hours  shall  be 
devoted  to  mathematics,  to  algebra,  to  chemistry, 
to  physics,  &c." 

The  desire  to  enter  into  the  practical  study  of 
man,  after  having  been  so  long  engaged  in  that  of 
hooks,  induced  him  to  resign  ihc  honorable  post  he 
filled  with  the  Count  de  Schimmelmann,  and  to 
travel.  He  set  out  in  1798  for  F,ngland,the  coun- 
try about  which  he  felt  the  greatest  inlercsl. 
The  plans  he  laid  down  fiir  himself,  in  quitting  the 
shores  of  his  native  country,  would  have  obliged 
Sterne  to  have  given,  in  his  classification  of 
travellers,  a  special  place  apart  to  this  aspiring 
observer. 

"  By  reading,  and  observation,  and  inquiry,"  he 
says,  "  I  will  endeavor  to  obtain  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  constitution,  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
topography  of  the  country.  1  will  study  the  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures  in  use  in  Kngland  ; 
the  character,  the  talent,  the  life  of  its  distin- 
guished men.  I  will  collect  documents  on  its 
institutions,  its  schools,  its  education  ;  the  way  of 
life  of  its  different  classes  ;  on  its  taxes,  its  army 
and  navy,  its  commerce  and  hanking  system,  its 
whole  literature,  its  authors,  its  libraries.  Note. 
— I  must  endeavor  to  gain  access  to  Dalrymple't' 
(^'ollection,  and  study  the  l>cM)ks  upon  India  in  the 
following  order: — India,  its  antiquities,  history, 
national  character  ;  the  Mogul  empire,  before  and 
after  its  fall  ;  description  of  its  different  coun- 
tries;  the  Raat  India  Cumpany,  its  charter,  privi- 
leges, commerrc,  its  Furopean  relations ;  Indian 
institutions,  their  constitution  and  administra- 
tion." 

To  this  plan  of  study  and  observation,  so  little 

<■        '  '     ■  that  which  most  travellers  lay  down  for 

when   about  to  visit  a  foreign  riiuntry. 

.">.., ..;rii    M-runulously  adhered.     He   vixiU'd    the 

schools,    iho   literary   and    scientific   institutions, 
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formeil  an  aci|uaintancc  ^' 

tiliffuinliHd    mull  of  l>otli    i 

ana  raturiied  to  Denmark,  bniiKii>i(  \iiu:k  Mitli  hiiii 

Btorua  of  tlio  iiiuat  iicvuratu,  dofiliiU!,  and  varied 

knowli-d({e. 

Uii  liU  raturn  to  CoponhaKen  he  was  given  a 
situation,  to  which  was  allachud  only  a  iriflini; 
pocuniury  rumunnratiuu ;  but  the  wise  man  iiucds 

bnl  '■"' '    Nil  -    •  - -,ir  to  iho  Hoard  of 

Ti  '  1  .small  salary,  and, 

af't  '.<    iIh'     ri't;i\:itint.   of 

hi 

grr 

oifl  BUHK    iiy    Hot  >  iiidun    mediocrity.  " 

Tu  com|ilelo  his  h.  '    marries  a  fair  and 

gentle  girl,  whom  liu  lud   lucl  in   HoUtrin,  and 

in  whose  society  he  had  found   himself  less  con- 

strainod   and  embarrassed  than   in  that  of  other 

women. 

A  short  time  afkcr  his  pecuniary  afTairs  became 
■till  more  prosperous.  lie  was  appointed  bank 
diri.i.ir  :in,l  u)ii|.(  filling  tliiH  siiuaiion,  his  talent 
foi  --s  attracted   the  notice  of  the 

Pri.  Ill,  and  he  wo-h  oilered  the  post 

of  director  of  the  Hank  of  Uerlio,  with  a  much 
larger  salary  than  he  received  at  Copenhagen. 
Niebiihr  hejiilated  for  a  long  time  before  accepting 
this  ofTur :  and,  perhaps,  the  love  of  his  country 
would  havn  triumphed  over  all  the  inducements 
that  Priissiu  liild  out,  had  he  not  been  at  this  very 
time  wounded  by  an  injustice,  a)>aiiist  which  he  in 
vain  protested.  This  circumsianco  decided  him  ; 
he  iiuittc.l  ( ',.i.,.i,|,-,5,en  for  Prussia.  Scarcely  had 
he  arriv'  .,  when  he  heard  the  fatal  issue 

of  the  r.  .  ua.     The  king  and  the  minis- 

ters take  to  tiight,  and  Niebuhr  with  them,  first  to 
Stettin,  iliun  to  Uaiitzic,  to  Konigsburgh,  to  Mcinel, 
pursmd  at  every  step  by  the  victorious  shouts  of 
the  French  army. 

At  length  the  storm  ceases ;  peace  is  concluded  ; 
Niebuhr  returns  to  Berlin,  and  from  this  period  a 
now  cireer  o|)Oiis  to  him.  Successively  director 
of  the  bank,  envoy  to  Holland  to  negotiate  a  loan, 
professor  of  the  I'niversity,  and  afterwards,  on  the 
renewal  of  the  war,  coinmisisioned  to  treat  with 
England,  he  passes  with  the  same  happy  facility 
from  a  nuestjon  of  finance  to  the  examination  of  a 
philosophical  theory — (nnn  the  Uoman  history  and 
Herodotus  to  the  travels  of  Hruce,  to  the  works 
of  Aristotle.  Ho  brings  to  everything  a  memory 
over  fresh,  never-failing  ;  the  same  power  of  deep 
and  lucid  thought  and  of  intense  application.  All 
this  period  of  his  life  is  most  animated.  Now, 
from  the  professor's  chair,  he  proclaims  his  new 
views  of  Roman  history,  from  which  the  learned 
world  recoil  in  surprise,  and  almost  fear.  Now  he 
is  busied  wiih  the  internal  policy  of  Prussia — now 
gives  lessons  to  the  prince-royal— now  takes  an 
active  part  in  the  labors  of  the  Scientific  Academy 
of  Herlin,  and  of  a  philosophical  society,  of  which 
Spaldinir,  S.-\vii,'ny,  and  many  other  learned  men 
wci  >.     And,  while  thus   devoting   the 

gri  his  hours  of  labor  to  the  social  and 

acicuii.   iiH.  i,>;s  of  Prussia,  he  still  keejw  an  i  \ 
of  unea.sy   observation    on    the    movements    ih 
inaking  in  other  countries.     A  passage,  in  one  oi 
his  letters  on   the  Norwegian  constitution,  shows 
what  was  at  this  time  his  political  bias. 

'•  lam  curious  to  see  the  constitution  of  Nor- 
way ;  probably  it  will  be  but  a  bungling  piece  of 
work,  like  that  of  Spain.  The  constitution-mong- 
ers are  taking  fresh  courage  ;  but  their  workmen 
so  spoil  their  systems  in  working  them  up,  that  for 


dil. 

iimko    lliu    pevpW    iuanly,    uulile,   diiiiiiterotcd. 
What  use  is  a  reprearntntivx  >yi>i>'m.  if  we  want 
men   capable  of  repn^x 
the    riMit  of  which  the 
and  when  were  fruits 


that  had  no  root '  I>< : 
government,  first  labor  t 
render    them    intelligent 
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as  well." 

In   the  midst  of  his 
statesman,  in  ' 
happiness,   N 
heart ;  his  wiii' 


This  ia 
I  bo  fruit; 
III  a  tree 
m,  every 

■■■■•''.>,  to 

minlv.  To 

in    ihu   by  mob- 

ile horses  to  the  back  of 
iiig  that  they  will  draw  il 


a  writer  and  s 
and 
the 

lu.-*  ■■-tlU  )"llll^'  al.'l  I"  aulihil   wife 
— his  wife,   the  only  woman  be    had    ever   loved, 

was  taken  from  him  by  death.     II''  •• •!  her 

long  ;  but  the  very  happiness  wlin  ;  <  on- 

ferred  upon  him  rendered  bis  lonelu,'    uble, 

and,  with  her  memory  still  fresh  in  his  lieart,  he 
married  again,  and  set  out  with  bis  bride  for  Italy, 
having  just  been  appointed  ambassador  at  Rome. 
His  abode  in  that  country  was  quite  painful  to 
him  :  he  arrived  in  the  old  I^tium  with  the  re- 
membrance of  its  ancient  heroic  inhabitants  ;  and 
the  great  images  of  the  past  made  the  present 
appear  paltry  and  insipid.  Besides,  he  looked  in 
vain  for  scientific  labors,  for  literary  society  ;  he 
met  nothing  but  formal  parties,  otricial  dinners,  the 
cliquetle  of  lli'  "'"■' """lie  world,  the  frivolous  con- 
versation of  :  rooms  ;  and  all  ibis  could 
only  be  dista.-:  it  thoughtful  and  elevated 
mind.  Nor  did  he  take  any  pains  to  conceal  his 
unfavorable  impressions.  His  weariness  of  every- 
thing around  him  was  apparent  in  every  line  that 
he  wrote  from  Rome  to  his  sister-in-law  and 
friends.  "  Life  is  so  dull  in  Italy — you  can 
scarcely  conceive  how  dull.  What  avail  to  me 
the  works  of  art !  I  have  unfortunately,  like  our 
ancient  Romans,  too  little  enthusiasm  for  art  to 
live  for  it  alone,  and  find  in  it  compensation  for  all 
that  my  individual  nature  vainly  seeks.  In  a  place 
where  the  contemplation  of  the  living  world  is 
painful,  how  can  the  mind,  which  delights  and 
exults  in  studying  the  human  heart — how  can  it 
find,  in  the  study  of  painting,  of  sculpture,  of 
architecture,  all  that  it  needs  !  Who  can  live  upon 
spices  and  perfumes  alone  ?  The  Italians  are  a 
nation  of  walking  corpses ;  they  are  to  be  pitied, 
and  nut  despised,  fur  they  have  bei  '  '  '>hus 
low  by  inevitable  misfortune.  Ini.  'ce, 
every  idea  that  makes  the  heart  lieai  .>..i.... . , .  lery 
noble  energy,  is  banished  from  its  soil.  .Seek  not 
there  for  hope,  desire,  elTort,  or  even  mirth  ;  for  I 
have  never  seen  a  people  so  little  mirtliful.  At 
Venice,  at  Florence,  indeed,  we  have  found  a  few 
persons  alive  to  a  sense  of  their  degradation- 
aware,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  what  they  had  once 
been,  '  from  what  height  fallen  ;'  but,  here,  there 
is  no  trace  of  such  a  feeling  ;  we  meet  with  only  a 
.  aimless  discontent,  without  hope,  or  even 
'f  another  order  of  iliuig.t.  Here  might 
t"u  ii'iin  an  accurate  idea  of  what  the  Greeks  were 
under  Augustus  and  Tiberius." 

At  length  he  left  Italy,  and  joyfully  returned  to 
Prussia,  taking  up  his  abode  at  Bonn,  one  of  the 

fireltiest  and  most  cheerful  towns  in  Germany.  At 
iberty  once  more  to  pursue  his  favorite  studies,  he 
again  ascends  the  professor's  chair ;  he  resumes 
those  lectures  on  history  which  he  had,  with  sucit 
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T»(rTPt,  discnntinnod  for  so  lon^  a  lime,  and  an 
anient  and  sludinuii  youlh  eac^rly  flock  lo  him  for 
instruoiion.  His  writings — his  erudite  researches 
had  eiven  him  a  hijrh  rank  in  the  literary  world  ; 
hia  diplomnlic  services  had  ohlained  for  him  the 
e»te«>m  and  the  confidence  of  his  king  :  and  he 
had   earned  ■    independence.     To  com- 

plete   his   li  ■    has  a  house  filled   with 

wcll-choscn  liiiHK?-,  wntrn  his  friends  flock  around 
him  lo  converse  upon  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
where  he  sees  his  lovely  children  growing  up 
about  him. 

Thi.<i  tranquil  happiness  was  first  disturbed  by  a 
fire,  which  reduced  his  dwelling  to  ashes,  and 
destroved  a  part  of  his  books  and  manuscripts. 
Niebuiir  bore  his  Inra  with  firmness  and  resigna- 
tion. But,  some  months  after,  the  revolution  of 
July  broke  forth  in  France  ;  and  this  fierce  con- 
vulsion, with  the  excitement  it  created  in  Germany, 
produced  in  the  mind  of  Niebuhr  an  anxious  dis- 
quiet, which  harassed  him  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  As  soon  as  the  first  tidings  of  the 
three  days  of  July  reached  him,  he  began  to  study 
the  character  of  that  protest  of  the  people  thus 
written  in  blood,  and  his  anxiety  was  deepened. 
Believing  that  the  revolutionary  movement  would 
not  be  confined  to  France,  he  expected  that  it 
would  bring  on  the  most  destructive  war  that 
modern  times  had  yet  known. 

P'very  day,  at  the  hour  when  the  courier  arrived 
at  Bonn,  he  experienced  fresh  agitation.  He 
hastened  to  the  public  rooms  lo  read  the  journals. 
He  followed  with  intense  interest  the  trial  of  the 
French  ministers  ;  and  the  speech  of  M.  Sauzet 
was  one  of  the  last  things  he  seemed  to  dwell  upon 
with  complacency.  "  Head,"  said  he  to  his  friend, 
M.  Clausscn,  "  read  the  speech  of  M.  Sauzet ;  he 
must  be  a  man  of  great  power ; — but  I  feel  very 
unwell."  The  fact  was,  that  in  returning  from 
the  public  room  on  the  very  evening  he  had  first 
read  the  speech,  he  had  caught  cold.  He  was 
first  attacked  with  a  violent  cough  ;  then  fever 
ensued  ;  and  four  days  after  inflammation  set  in  so 
violently,  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  recovery.  His 
wife  was  taken  ill  at  the  same  time,  and  forced  to 
leave  him,  after  having  attended  on  him  with 
anxious  solicitude.  "  Unhappy  children,"  said 
Niebuhr,  when  he  learned  this  additional  misfor- 
tune, "to  lose  both  parents  at  once.  Oh,  my 
children,  look  up  to  God  ;  for  God  alone  can  pro- 
tect you."  He  expired  on  the  2d  of  January, 
1831  ;  and  his  wife,  who  had  tottered,  in  the 
extremity  of  her  weakness,  to  his  bedside  to  whis- 
per to  him  a  last  word  of  love,  to  press  for  the  last 
time  his  hand,  died  nine  days  after.  Both  were 
buried  in  the  same  grave.  The  present  King  of 
Prussi.n,  with  pious  nand,  erected  a  monument  to 
their  memory. 
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ECONOMY  OP  A  CLUB-HOUSE. 

Whoster  h.is  read  \\<-  -••■•'••  in  our  last  num- 
ber on  "  Club-Life,"  »i  'd  tn  admit  that 

!(,<•  ..v.t.ii,  m1..,-i,  lias  11... i  It  is  an  impor- 

t.i  sal  economics.     The  interior  of 

a  :  V!  pre«;nts  a  set  of  apartments, 

•nd  a  plan  of  domestic  arrangement,  not  to  t)o 
found  associated  in  any  other  sort  of  domieili- 
abroad  or  at  home,  'rho  best  analogy  we  can 
think  of,  is  that  prcscntj-d  by  the  union  of  a  noble- 
man's mansion  w  ith  a  finit-ratn  tavern ;  for  club- 
biati  have  at  command  all  the  elegances  and  luxu- 


ries of  the  one,  with  the  promptitude  in  getting 
served  of  the  other.  To  give  our  readers  a  correct 
idea  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  a  modem  club 
house,  it  is  our  intention  in  this  sketch  to  describe 
them  in  detail. 

The  visitor,  on  entering  one  of  these  palace-like 
edifices,  finds  himself  in  a  lobby  tenanted  by  two 
ser^•ant.s — the  hall-porter,  who  is  seated  at  a  desk, 
and  his  assistant.  It  is  their  duty  to  ascertain  that 
none  have  access  to  the  club  but  members,  whose 
names  are  inserted  in  a  bonk  as  they  enter ;  to 
receive  letters,  and  to  keep  an  account  of  the  post- 
age. For  the  despatch  of  letters,  there  is  a  letler- 
box,  which  is  opened  when  the  official  carrier  calli 
in  making  his  collections  from  the  regular  receiv- 
ing-houses. The  porters  arc  often  attended  by  one 
or  two  lads,  in  pages'  livery,  to  convey  messagea 
from  inquiring  straiicers  to  such  mcmoers  within 
the  club  as  may  be  required.  Close  to  the  hall  is 
a  reception-room,  for  the  convenience  of  individuals 
wishing  to  see  members,  and  this  passed,  a  hall  or 
vestibule  presents  itself.  Some  of  these  have 
called  forth  the  highest  skill  of  the  architect  and 
decorative  artist.  The  hall  of  the  Reform  Club  is, 
we  believe,  the  largest.  It  is  a  quadrangle,  with 
a  piazza  projc^cting  from  each  wall,  and  supporting 
a  gallery  by  massive  marble  pillars,  the  whole 
forming  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Italian  style  of  inte- 
rior architecture.  The  vestibule  of  the  "  Conserva- 
tive "  is  an  example  of  the  opposite  school.  On 
entering  it  from  the  lobby,  it  presents  to  the  eye 
one  blaze  of  color  and  prettiiics."".  It  is  a  circle  (bro- 
ken only  by  the  stair  case  and  gallery)  surmount- 
ed by  a  cupola.  It  is  covered  with  designs — chiefly 
floral — in  the  most  dazzling  hues,  but  so  harmoni- 
ously blended,  that  they  have  a  gorgeous  rather 
than  a  flaring  effect.  The  floor  is  tesselatcd  with 
different-colored  marbles. 

Doors  from  the  hall  or  vestibule  open  upon  the 
various  apartments  on  the  ground-floor.  First, 
there  is  a  "morning-room,"  which  is  used  for 
reading  newspapers  and  writing  letters.  At  the 
largest  clubs,  nearly  all  the  best  periodicals  are 
taken  in.  Some  idea  of  their  pnifusion  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact,  that  the  Alhena-um  club  ex- 
pended, in  IWl,  for  F-nglish  and  foreign  newspa- 
pers and  periodicals,  the  sum  of  X'-Hl,  2s.  Cd. 
Stationery  is  supplied  to  an  unlimited  extent,  not 
only  for  writing  letters,  but  even  for  literary  mem- 
l«T8  to  feed  the  press  with  "  copy,"  should  their 
inspirations  visit  lliem  at  the  elub.  The  morning- 
room  is  comfortably  rather  than  elegantly  fur- 
nished. 

The  "  colTee-room"  is  put  to  the  same  use  as 
in  a  t.avem  ;  namely,  to  that  very  neceR.sary  one  of 
eating  and  drinking.  It  is  furnished  with  rows 
of  small  tables  projecting  from  each  side,  with  an 
avenue  up  the  middle.  These  tables  arc  laid  for 
breakfasts  and  luncheons  till  four  o'clock  in  the 
day,  afU'r  which  they  are  arranged  for  dinners. 
A  carle  </<•  jour  (daily  bill  of  fare)  is  brought  to 
any  one  wishing  to  dine,  and  from  it  he  selects 
what  he  prefers.  That  he  may  be  promptly  and 
correctly  served,  the  following  allendatils  rem,iin 
in  the  coffee-room  : — a  butler  lo  furnish  the  wine, 
a  head-waiter  and  many  awtisliints  to  supply  the 
dishes,  (which  are  wound  up  from  the  kitchen 
by  a  machine  called  a  "  lift,'")  and  a  clerk  to 
make  out  the  bills  and  keep  the  accounts.     The 

Srocess  of  getting  and  paving  for  a  dinner  at  the 
unior  United  Service  f'lufi  is  thus  described.*  and 

•  In  "The  System  of   ^'  '  '  ' 
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WO  have  reason  to  know  it  is  the  same  in  nearly 
•very  oilier  establisliiiionl.     "  MeinlM'rs,  when  in- 
tending to  (lino  at  tlir  rliili,  fill  up  a  form  of  dinin 
bill  with  tlin  disbi's  uhirti  tlivv  may  re()uiru  ;  i 
bill  in  wMit  by  the  liriul-w  '      ' 

clerk  ofibe  kitchen,  wh" 
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sixpence,  (in  some  clubs 
known  as  "  table  nionrv. 
tho  exp«Mi»e  of  bri 
potatoes,  Hic,  and  > 
book.  Tlii^  bill  is  tbcii  returnt^il  to  the  cotfec-room, 
where  the  cliari;(<  fur  such  wine  as  may  be  taken  is 
added  by  the  butler ;  and  it  is  finally  delivered  to 
the  cofTce-riMim  clerk,  who  adds  it  up,  and  receives 
the  amount  from  the  nicinher."  An  answer  to  the 
question — "  What  does  a  meiub<>r  pay  for  his  din- 
ner?" shows  us  the  prandial  economy  of  the  club 
plan.  From  the  fi.ical  rejiorta  of  the  .\theneum. 
It  appears  that  the  average  cost  of  each  dinner  has 
been  for  many  years  only  iJs.  t)d.,  exclusive  of 
wine.  To  iwople  in  humbler  life  this  may  seem 
quite  enough  to  pay  for  a  single  meal ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  two-and-nineiM'nny  dinner 
is  not  only  excellent  in  itself,  but  is  served  with 
luxurious  accompaniments,  which  are  not  to  be 
surpassed  at  the  table  of  the  richest  nobleman. 
Whereas,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  price  of  tav- 
ern-dinners, we  shall  find  that  the  same  sum  would 
be  charged  for  a  tough  beefsteak,  served  in  a 
second-rale  inn,  by  a  slovenly  waiter  on  a  dirty 
tablf-cloih.  Resides,  a  man  can  dine  at  his  club 
for  eighteenpence  if  he  choose ;  and  well  too. 
Moreover,  he  is  thought  no  worse  of  for  making  a 
habit  of  dining  economically.  The  frequenter  of  a 
fashionable  tavern,  on  the  contrary,  is  given  to  un- 
derstand hy  the  inattention  of  the  waiters  and  the 
freoTung  iioliten«!»s  of  the  proprietor,  that  his  custom 
is  not  much  coveted,  unless  he  launches  out  into 
a  few  extravagances  "  for  the  good  of  the  house  ;" 
and  many  a  poor  gentleman  has  been  made  to  feel 
his  poverty  bitterly,  by  the  vulgar  notion  which,  in 
former  years,  construed  economy  into  meanness. 
Clubs  have  happily  altered  all  that.  In  them  a 
member  is  in  his  own  house,  and  can  be  lavish  or 
inexpensive  just  as  he  plea.ses,  without  exciting 
remark.  He  is  quite  independent;  he  dreads  not 
the  iliscontented  l<x>ks  of  waiters  at  the  smallness 
of  his  doucrurs:  and  he  feels  no  apprehension  lest 
he  should  he  "expected  "  to  take  more  wine  than 
he  actually  wants.*  This  appears  to  htive  had  an 
extensive  cfTfct  in  abolishing  over  indulgence  at 
tabu.  From  the  accounts  of  three  of  the  largest 
of  the  clubs,  we  ast-erlain  that  the  average  quan- 
tity of  wine  taken  at  and  after  each  dinner,  sup- 
plied during  some  six  years  past,  wa.s  only  a  h.alf- 
pint.  In  1844,  there  was  expended  by  the  1350 
members  of  the  Athena-um  only  £722,  6s.  6d.  in 
wine  and  spirits.  Even  supposing  only  half  the 
club  habitually  ate  and  drank  in  the  house  during 
that  year,  ihis  would  give  but  the  small  sum  of 
twenty-three  shillings  as  the  club  expenditure  of 
each  member  throughout  the  year  for  stimulants. 
What  a  happy  change  in  manners  since  the  old 
convivial  times,  when  o>ir  own  forefathers  thought 
nothing  of  drinking  wine  to  double  the  above  value 
at  a  single  sitting ! 

the  secretary,  and  printed   for  the  information  of  the 
members. 
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name.  The  lowest  number  ihut  oucli  a  iim  ai  can 
be  provided  for  is  six,  in  some  cliihs  eight:  and 
menibeni  having  signed  the  list,  must  pay  whether 
they  dine  or  not.  The  charge  for  these  dinners  is 
about  seven-and  sixpence  per  head. — On  IcMikinif 
ovel'  a  table  of  slatislics  of  the  various  clubs,*  W8 
find  that  houses  most  in  request  for  dinners,  are, 
first,  the  l';irlheiioii,  whiTC,  in  1R11.  the  number 
supplied  to  its  I'M  imnibcrs  was  24,581,  being  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  thirty-four  dinners  each  ;t  and, 
secondly,  the  "  f'ity,"  in  which  fiOO  members 
ate  during  the  same  year,  lft,515  dinners,  or  thir- 
ty-one and  three-quarters  each.  The  greatest 
number  of  dinners  ever  taken  in  a  club  during  one 
year  was  served  in  the  Junior  United  Service  in 
1830,  when  29,527  were  eaten.  Their  average 
cost  was  2s.  3d.  each,  exclusive  of  wine. 

We  have  seen  that  the  ground-story  of  a  clulv 
house  consists  of  a  morning,  a  coffee,  and  a  dining- 
room,  with  their  accessories.  We  will  now  mount 
the  stairs  to  the  npper  apartments.  Some  archi- 
tects attempt  to  make  the  slairca.»e  a  grand  and  at- 
tractive object,  as  in  the  Alhenwum ;  others  try  to 
hide  it  as  much  as  possible,  supposing  that  art  is 
incapable  of  making  such  an  object  a  pleasing  one. 
The  architect  of  the  Reform  flub  was  of  this  opin- 
ion ;  and,  by  keeping  it  out  of  sight,  has  succeeded 
in  producing  one  of  the  grandest  halls  perhaps  in 
London. 

The  chief  apartment  above-stairs  is  the  drawing- 
room,  in  which  members  take  their  evening  coffee 
and  tea.  Here  the  decorator  and  upholsterer's  finest 
taste  IS  generally  called  into  requisition.  In  some 
clubs,  the  display  of  luxury  and  expensiveness  is 
carried  to  a  point  which  may  be  charactorized  as 
absurd  ;  particularly  as  the  drawing-room  of  every 
club  is  less  us<'d  than  any  other  in  the  house. 
Near  to  it  is  the  library,  which  is  fitted  np  with 
every  convenience  for  reading,  consulting  maps, 
&c.,and  is  attended  by  a  resident  librarian.  The 
books  are  accumulated  by  donation,  and  by  a  sum 
set  aside  from  the  general  funds  for  their  purchase. 
The  number  of  volumes  of  course  varies  with  the 
age  and  affluence  of  the  club.  The  most  extensive 
library  is.  we  believe,  th.at  of  the  Athens'um, 
which,  in  March,  1841,  contained  20,300  volumes. 
Five  hundred  pounds  is  annually  expended  by  this 
club  for  increasing  its  library,  exclusive  of  the  cost 
of  periodicals. — Ne.tr  to  the  library  is,  in  some 
houses,  a  card  room,  in  which,  however,  no  game 
of  pure  chance  is  allowed;  and  at  whist,  half- 
guinea  points  are  the  highest  stake  to  be  played 
for.  Breaking  either  of  these  rules  is  attended,  on 
proof,  with  summary  expulsion.  In  th<'  Keform 
Club,  there  is  no  place  exclusively  set  apart  for 
whist ;  a  small  supplementary  drawing-room,  called 
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iinlu;  li  111  IK  :;i  M  M-rs  who  do  not  indulge  in 
thtis<  ^  ,111.  >  j.iii:  iji.ii-  III  the  extra  ex|)cn8C8  they 
entail. — In  only  twelve  of  the  twenty-two  elubs  is 
there  a  smokine-room,  whieh.  we  have  usually  re- 
markn!.        '  '     '  place   in  the  house. 
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the  buildinf;,  such  as  kitchens,  larders,  pantnes, 
still-room,  dressinjr-rooms,  lavatories  and  baths, 
need  merely  be  mentioned,  to  show  what  other 
conveniences  are  provided  for  the  members. 

Thus  much  of  the  apartments  in  a  modem  club, 
and  their  uses.  We  will  now  take  a  glance  at  the 
management  and  uovrrnancc  of  the  complicated 
domestic    establishment : — The    direction    of   the 
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form  a  quorum,  and  meet  once  a  week  to  regulate 
the  financial  concerns  of  the  institution,  to  superin- 
tend the  election  of  new  members,  to  appoint 
trmdespeople,  to  en^(;e  or  dismiss  servants,  and  to 
inquire  into  and  redress  anv  complaints  which  may 
be  made  by  members.  The  general  committee 
also  prepares  annual  reports  and  statements  of  ac- 
count, which  are  printed  for  the  information  and 
satisfaction  of  the  rest  of  the  club.  As, 
all  these  duties  could  not  be  efTicienlly  : 

by  '      -'     ■    '  vuIps  itself  into  sub-coniniiii.-.^ 

f(i-  niesc  are  the  "  house  comniil- 

tec, .;ie  superintendence  of  the  house- 
hold affairs ;  the  "  wine  committee,"  always  com- 
posed of  ackiiiiw1.\!  .-,1  .•i.iiii..i>s.'iirsof  that  article, 
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of  Ihp  library,  to  which  all  works  are  submitted  for 
ap'  '  >re  they  can  be  admitted,  and  from 
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managing  direction  :  the  minor  details  are  carried 
on  by  acnants. 

The  rhi.'f  of  tbesr?  is  the  house-steward,  to 
whom  is  intri'terl  thi-  Dfimgement  of  the  domes- 
tics ;  til  '.  and  superintending 
of  the  .)«.  He  is  in  some 
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hooses  is  generally  a  foreigner,  so  accomplished  in 
his  profi»»»ion,  that  he  almost  dewrves  the  name 
of  an  artist.  He  has  a  male  .issisiaiit  and  a  num- 
ber of  kitchen-niai<ls  under  his  orders,  'llic  female 
ser^'ants — who  never  apjicar  in  the  public  part  of 
the  house — are  superintended  by  a  hoUB«'keeper, 
who  has  under  her  charge  a  needle-woman,  a  still- 
room  maid,  (to  make  lea  and  coffee,)  and  several 
house-maids.  The  number  of  domeKtics  in  each 
club  varies  from  M  (in  the  Heform  Club)  to  11, 
the  number  employed  in  the  Garrick  and  Naval 
("lubs.  Most  clubs  subscribe,  either  in  money  or 
in  kind,  (such  as  waste  linen,  &e.,)  to  an  hospital, 
ihat  their  servants  may  l)e  received  into  them,  in 
Ilie  ease  of  accidents  or  prolonged  ailincnin  :  Imt 
for  temporary  maladies,  a  surgeon  i;-  . 

attend  and  supply  medicines.    The  broi-  s 

are  given  to  the  [loor,  under  the  direclion  of  the 
parish  authorities.*  One  feature  connected  with 
the  servants'  hall  of  the  .\thenieum  is  deserving  of 
notice  and  imitation.  It  contains  a  library  collected 
by  the  servants  by  means  of  small  quarterly  contri- 
butions out  of  their  wages.  "  The  l)eneficial  ef- 
fects are,"  remarks  the  secretary  to  that  insiitu- 
lion,  "  that  the  scr\ants  will  frequently  slay  at 
home  and  read  when  oil' duty  in  bad  weather ;  and 
in  fine  weather  in  summer,  they  may  be  often  .seen 
reading  under  the  trei-s  in  St.  James'  Park."  They 
are  very  proud  of  their  books,  and  several  who 
could  formerly  read  but  iiAperfeetly,  have  been 
stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  example  of  the  plea- 
sure derived  by  others.  None  have  an  excuse  for 
l)eiiig  unable  to  read  and  write,  because  a  person  in 
the  house  is  employed  to  instruct  gratuitously  such 
:is  desire  it. 

This  completes  our  description  of  the  internal 
arrangements  of  a  club-house ;  but  we  must  not 
omit  to  show  how,  and  at  what  expense,  all  its  ad- 
vantages are  attainable.  To  1)C  a  member  of  a 
club,  iinim|>eaehable  respectability,  not  only  of  sta- 
tion, but  of  conduct,  is  ess<'niial.  When  an  indi- 
vidual iH'Comes  a  eaniliil:ile  for  admission,  his  name 
and  profession  arc  ligildy  exhibitrd,  and  on  a 
staled  day  a  ballot  by  every  member  who  chooses 
to  vote,  takes  place.  In  some  establishments  one 
negative  in  ten,  in  others  a  sini;le  negative  of  the 
whole  votes,  excludes.  I'Acliision  (called  "  black- 
balling") is  not  always,  however,  a  proof  that  a 
man  is  not  wortliy  of  adiiiis...ion  ;  for  the  candidates 
of  some  clubs  arc  very  numerous.  There  are  at 
present  on  the  list  of  candidates  for  ailmi.K.sioii  to 
the  Junior  United  Service  Club  no  fewer  that  £000 
names.  In  such  ca-st-s  there  is  of  course  a  strbng 
comiielition  for  suffrages  ;  and  as  iii.tny  votere  have 
their  bias  in  favor  of  friends,  they  will  often  black- 
ball a  stranger  to  secure  the  election  of  a  candidate 
in  whom  their  personal  intert-st  is  strongest.  Still, 
there  in  an  unpleasant  feeling  altaelied  to  rejection, 
and  we  cannot  applaud  the  practice  of  some  cliilis, 
of  keeping  iheir  list  of  eamlidates  and  members  in 
the  coffee-nmm  for  l'' mral  reference.  The  i 
cd  an^  e.isilv  known  bv  lli.'  il;ite  of  the  unfoi 
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scrupulous  cieaiiluiciis  by  civil  aurvunta,  whom  1 
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is  not  customary  in  general  to  remain  long  at 
table." 

The  system  having  been  found  so  beneficial 
amount  the  hifjher  circles  of  society,  it  might 
safely  be  recommended  for  imitation  amongst  the 
lower  grades,  in  which  economy — the  chief  ailvan- 
taue  of  tlio  club-principle — is  so  much  needed. 
\Vo  see  no  reason  why  the  middle  and  operative 
classes  could  not  have  their  domestic  clubs,  as  well 
as  tho  nobility  and  gentry. 
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From  Chunhera'  JoNmsl. 
DUNCES. 

\Vk  find  the  following  humorous  and  judicious 
ranarka  on  this  ill-uiiderstmid  clas.s  of  solmol-boys, 
in  a  «T)rreh  delivereil  by  .Mr.  Mackintosh,  at  a  late 
rae- 1  Forfar,  Fife,  and  Perthshire  Edu- 

cali  1  iiion  : — 

'•  U  r  :iii  know  what  great  lx)res  dunces  are  in 
schools,  and  liow  readily  the  master's  choler  is 
awakened  by  tbeir  lapgard  motions.  They,  how- 
ever, often  serve  a  purpose.  Without  diin«!s, 
our  classes  would  not  present  thn  sinking  contrast 
which  ihey  often  exhibit ;  tho  dunces  are  the  dark 
shades  in  the  picture,  which  throw  the  talented 
youth  more  pniminently  into  view.  They  more- 
over, oiler  an  opportune  occasion  for  the  wit,  the 
aapient  counsel,  and  thundering  reproof  of  the 
master ;  ami  should  he  enforce  his  argument  by 
'  suiting  the  action  to  the  word' — 

'  Full  well  the  btKling  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  facp ; 
Full  well  the  busy  circle,  whispering  round. 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned.' 

Though  the  days  of  indiscriminate  castigation  are 
gone  by,  and  dunces  enjoy  an  exempliim  formerly 
unknown  under  the  reign  of  terror,  they  are  not 
yet  treated  wiili  the  rational  consideration,  and 
cons<iiuentlv  with  that  iiulirr,  which  llieir  circum- 
stsi"  '       '  rharacler  of 

adi  ,,od.     There 

are  .-iw,,,i  ,.|., ,  „■>  ,,i  unnirs.  i  nrrc  is  first  the 
tru-npalJr,  to  whom  imture  h:is  been  niggiird  in  the 

power    of  oliservation,    ili.-''i"<i"iii  .■■      '-i' ■  ■■• 

and  memory.     An  union i 

to  school,  and  yoked  wiili 

age.     His  natural  inip<>rlcctions  speedily  appear; 

he  falls  astern  at  a  fearful  rate  ;  he  soon  becomes 

powerless  in  contending  with  his  gifted  compeets, 
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k  on  him  with  iodiffaraiiea  and  eoolampt. 
Iiecomes  a  dead  wmght  on  his  claM,  ud 

III  punish 
What 


!  nearly  on  a 

'  I  ill  respect  to 

iiave  not  lioan 

.  ..ition,  applira- 

'I'tiey    have    been 

■<•«  ;  or,  it  may  be, 

:.iid  leA   to  the 

issiofw,  a  prey 

'  1    .    iM    unman    nature. 

..  iiicapables.     Though 

.-, .  „  ..;    .,„    ...^  .  ....    .,1  a   class,  careless,  unpre- 

(lared,  and  un.ishamrd,  they  arc  never  at  the  fag- 
end  of  play  and  mischief;  in  fact,  idleness  ami 
mischief  are  their  element.  As  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  the  natural  incapables  an>  not  a  numer- 
ous class,  whicb  is  one  of  the  many  evidences  of 
the  iHMielicence  of  the  Creator.  But  the  moral 
incapables  include  a  much  larger  pro|>ortion,  which 
proves  tho  lamentable  irregularities  in  domestic 
training. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  an  intermediate  charac- 
ter— rcjnUcd  dunces— but  falsely  so  called,  who 
p(>8.sess  a  delicate  physical  organiz-ttion,  and  a 
most  sensitive  mental  constitution,  whose  faculties 
are  paralyzed  by  anxiety  and  fear,  who  tremble  at 
the  slightest  difiiculty,  and  sink  under  the  slightest 
discouragement.  They  resemble  those  beautiful 
plants  that  bloom  in  the  genial  atmosphere  of  a 
greenhouse,  but  are  blasted  on  being  exjiosed  to 
thn  mercy  of  the  element.  Above  a  dozen  years 
ago  a  case  of  this  kind  fell  under  my  obs<'rvation . 
1  he  boy  to  w  hom  I  allude  had  the  most  sensitiTc 
feelings  I  ever  knew.  I  was  made  aware  of  his 
very  susceptible  mental  temperament,  and  treated 
him  with  kindness  and  care.  The  youth  had 
excellent  parts,  and  made  satisfactory  progress. 
Without  rellecting  on  the  probable  consciiuences, 
his  father  placed  him  under  the  care  of  a  master 
to  learn  a  foreign  language ;  the  nerves  of  tho 
poor  youth  were  unequal  to  the  excitement  of 
competition — he  fevered  and  died.  There  was  no 
blame  attachable  to  his  teacher.  The  poor  youth 
was  too  sensitive  for  the  region  of  competition, 
unfit  to  struggle  with  robust  and  hardy  boys.  As 
we  arc  to  take  an  interest  in  dunces  generally,  or 
those  who  are  reputed  dunces,  would  it  not  be 
well,  if  we  who  are  profe.isional  men.  would  care- 
fully set  ourselves  to  consider  whether  it  Is  not 
possible  to  devise  a  more  rational  mcMle  of  treating 
these  different  classes?  It  is  true  we  may  he 
goaded  and  annoyed  by  ignorant  parents,  who 
expect  all  children  to  make  eijual  pmgress.  Bat 
there  are  considerations  superior  to  temporary 
gain,  of  w  hich  we  ought  never  to  lose  sight.  Why 
does  a  skilful  phvsician  so  carefully  study  the 
diagnostics  of  anv  di.iease  as  it  may  be  exhibited 
in  the  cases  of  bis  patients?  He  does  so  to  meet 
the  case  fairly,  to  maintain  his  professional  skill 

'      -iclit :    and    he    is   actuated   bv   the   higher 

of  humanity  and  kindness,    ^hese  princi- 

, '  fii-liMi's  >!ii)iild  induce  us  to  rise  superior 

to  temi  .  to  be  above  the  inHuence 

of  unrc:i  iirant  parents,  to  study  our 

profession,  and  make  our  duty  the  pole  star  to 


I  ihould  be  directed.  We  will 
tiMraby  be  beaeftelor*  uf  our  species,  we  will  rise 
in  oat  iMpective  spheres,  snd  we  will  enhance  our 
profenioo  in  Uie  estimation  of  ror-ipty.  I)u  nut 
IheM  reflecliou  sup^cest  that  tli'  Mi>n  of 

ehildren  Uboriog  under  natural  ^i  ><iual- 

ificatioiM  is  niuidviiiable  ami  alisuro  '  i»  it  not 
tiMtillg  Ihem  cruelly  and  unjustly,  to  place  them 
amoog  competitors  with  whom  they  have  no  chance 
of  auooeaaf  What  opinion  would  we  entertain  of 
a  proposal  to  match  cripples  in  a  race  with  youths 
of  sound  limbs  and  stron);  sinews !  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  calculate  the  extent  of  injury,  physical  and 
mental,  thus  inflicted.  In  the  treiUment  of  unfor- 
tunates— misnamed  dunces — parents  unhappily  re- 
verae  the  maxims  they  scrupulously  adopt  with 
tha  health  of  enervated  and  sickly  children.  A 
poor  youth  who  cannot  move  twyond  the  speed  of 
a  tortoise,  bcin);  encourapcd  for  doinj;  all  that  he 
is  able  to  do,  will  exert  hi.s  small  energies  to  the 
utmost,  and  take  a  pleasure  in  his  labor,  when  he 
ia  not  taxed  beyond  his  ability.  What  is  it  that 
reoders  the  labor  of  a  teacher  so  irksome,  but  the 
ialae  position  in  which  he  ia  placed  by  such  unnatu- 
ral arrangements!  Who  can  tell  how  many  intel- 
lects have  been  marred  by  unskilful  treatment' 
The  error  of  the  modem  and  improved  system  of 
education,  is  the  enormous  speed  with  which  the 
V'l'liful  travellers  are  hurried  forwards.  We 
'  1  iiMi  make  plants  and  trees  gn)w  faster  tlian 
Mature  intends,  consistently  with  their  health  and 
Tigor. 

It  is  well  known  that  precocious  talents  in  youth 
disappear  in  manhood;  like  those  beautiful  but 
evanescent  flowers  which  spring  put*  forth,  and 
wlui-h  perish  in  spring.  A  remarkable  case  of  this 
sort  m  recorded  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Journal 
■  ijf  l''.(lucation  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
1  >'fiil  Knowledge: — "We  allude  to  Von  Sho- 
nach's  Memoir  of  Christian  Henry  Heinnecken, 
who  was  bom  at  Lubeck,  on  6th  of  February, 
1721,  and  died  27th  June,  1725.  His  life,  there- 
fore, did  not  reach  beyond  the  brief  span  of  four 
years  and  nearly  five  months ;  yet  within  so  short 
a  career  as  this,  the  child  exhibited  such  marvel- 
lous proofs  of  intellect  and  memory,  that  we 
should  be  tempted  to  doubt  their  possibility  alto- 
gellier,  were  not  every  incident  corroborated  by 
iIm  testimony  of  parties  of  the  very  highest  rc- 
•pertability.  At  the  age  of  ten  months  young 
Heinnecken  began  to  speak  ;  it  was  whilst  he  was 
looking  U  some  prints,  which  he  wished  to  have 
(■X!'!:iined  to  him.  Whilst  the  explanation  was 
(.'iMiiL',  it  was  casually  obs<'rved  that  the  child 
wiilrhi-d  the  motions  of  the  speaker's  lips  with  a 
sln(»nl3r  ilcLTro  of  earnestncHs ;  and  then,  though 
not  willioiil  L'ri'.'il  '         '  '  '    '  '      r- 

iug  wli.'it  had  In-'  !        n 

thrit   il.iy  fnrwai'l    i.i-   ,.    ■     ■     ■    -■  ■      :   •  m :- 

liiiinrv  ;  al  tin'  ;iu'i'  i.f  (iii.>  yiar  In-  w:is  l•llllv^r^:lllt 
with  all  ill'-  !  •■'.<!  ■■  '  1'  ii*  Ml  till-  Hm'  books  of 
Moses ;  at  ho   had  mastered  the 

history  of  i  ui;  snd  at  fourteen  the 

hiMorv  of  ilir  N'W.  liy  the  month  of  September, 
ITjri.  he  liaii  :ii-iiiiired  so  |MTfi'Ol  a  knowledge  of 
anri.-nt  and  miMlern  history,  as  well  as  (jeoirraphy, 
that  hr  could  answer  any  (iiicMion  put  to  him,  on 
circumstances  connected  with  cither  of  them,  with- 
out a  blunder.  He  now  stored  his  memory  with 
a  host  of  l<atin  words  ;  and  in  a  short  time  was 
aUe  to  express  himself  with  tolerable  fluency  in 
the  language.     No  great  tuna  elapaed  before  he 


mastered  French ;  and  cro  he  had  reached  hia 
third  year  he  made  himself  ihoruughlv  acquainted 
with  the  genealogies  of  the  principal  families  in 
Kurope.  A  considerable  fiortion  of  his  fourth  year 
was  consumed  in  travelling  through  Denmark, 
where  his  rare  precocity  was  a  theme  of  admira- 
tion with  the  whole  court,  amongst  whom  were 
the  king  and  his  son  ;  and  with  them  he  entered 
into  conversation,  without  N-traving  the  slightest 
shyness.  On  his  return  to  Lulx-ck  br  liarned  to 
write,  which  with  him  was  the  operation  of  a  few 
days;  but  his  brief  and  mctcor-like  courw  was  on 
the  wane;  he  gradually  declined,  and  iK'came 
worse  as  month  succeeded  month  ;  and  was  at 
length  released  from  his  sufferings.  His  fragile 
frame  of  body  exhibited  a  remarkable  contrast 
with  the  unprecedented  strength  of  his  mind  ;  and 
strung,  indeed,  it  must  have  been  to  have  with- 
stood the  ravages  of  frequent  and  severe  indisposi- 
tion. Nor  is  it  less  remarkable,  that  the  child 
was  not  weaned  from  his  nurse  until  a  few  months 
before  his  death  ;  for  he  had  a  violent  antipathy 
against  every  8|iecics  of  nourishment  but  milk." 

Who  can  imagine  that  the  life  of  this  learned 
infant  was  not  sacrificed  to  the  vanity  and  misman- 
agement of  his  inconsiderate  parents*  If,  by  a 
more  rational  treatment,  the  hral/h  of  this  child 
had  been  the  chief  solicitude  of  his  parents,  and 
his  life  had  been  prolonged,  his  story  would  be 
less  marvellous  indeed  ;  but  he  might  have  bene- 
fited society  by  the  matured  development  of  his 
rare  endowments.  The  same  false  estimate  of 
talents  is  not  unfrcquently  si^en  in  the  angry  and 
disappointed  feelings  of  parents  exhibited  at  public 
examinations.  "  Why  is  my  son  not  dux  V  mutters 
a  father,  as  he  sees  his  son  half-way  down  a  class. 
He  does  not  reflect  that  there  can  be  only  one  dux 
at  a  time  ;  and  that  a  youth  lower  in  station  may 
carry  sway  aa  much  solid  and  useful  learning  aa 
the  highest  scholar  in  the  class.  About  sixty 
years  ago,  there  were  at  the  parish  schtHil  of  St. 
Andrews  two  youths,  who  showed  so  little  apti- 
tude to  learn,  and  who  annoyed  and  irritated  their 
master  so  much,  that  ho  dismirstd  them  from 
school  as  incorrigible  dunces.  The  boys  were 
Thomas  Chalmers  and  (ieorge  Cook.*  Will  po»- 
teritv  award  the  unenviable  honor  of  dunce  to  Dr. 
Chaimers  and  Dr.  Cook,  or  to  tlieir  teacher  1 
When  .Sir  Isaac  Newton  first  went  to  school,  he 
was  a  weakly  child  and  a  reputed  dunce.  Sir  D. 
Brewster,  in  his  life  of  Newton,  informs  us  that 
the  donnant  energies  of  the  embryo  philosopher 
were  aroused  into  activity,  by  one  of  his  class-fel- 
lows (riving  him  a  violent  blow  in  the  stomach  for 
slugci.shness  and  inattention  to  his  lessons.  New- 
ton ditermined  to  be  revenged,  and  applied  to  his 
task  with  such  diligence  and  success,  that  he 
(•p<'edily  distanced  his  competitors.  InKtances  of  a 
similar  kind  might  be  plentifully  gleaned  from  the 
bioirraphies  of  eminent  men,  who  in  childhood 
were  reputed  dunces.  Knoiigh  has  l>een  said  to 
show  that  dunces  are  worthy  of  our  special  atten- 
tion. Will  my  professional  friends  excuse  me  for 
suggesting  that  the  oflcnsive  name  Dunce  should 
be  discontinued  '  If  we  must  mark  this  Halru,  let 
us  employ  a  more  appropriate  and  ochcdastic  epi- 
thet. I  propose  then  to  erase  Dnnce,  and  subMi- 
tute  UndtT' graduate. 

•Dr.  Geontc  Pool  .liM  in  1  i^in,  Prof<n«or  of  Moral 
I'hilooopliy  in  tl      '  ■    Anilri'w»,     He  was 

siilhnr  of  iwn  I  I  for  fi-vcral  yean  led 

one  of  the  partiea  ui  iiK.  .j^'Ai.^..  Cliurch.  ' 
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Flam  ChuDbM*  Journal. 

Lloyd's. 

Tin  greater  number  of  persons  must  hate  heard 
of  "  Lloytl's,"  but  romparalively  ftiw,  wo  believe, 
are  awato  of   lh«   pnviw-    iiieaiiing  of  lliu  term. 

"  IJoyd'a"  is  Mi   iii'ilitii! -'I' il,.-  (..  .n 

of  I>«ndiin,  anil  fiiiiliii); 
apanmiMiiH  ill  ili«  iiorili  ai 

Excbunen.  In  these  apttrlinrnis  the  greater  pari 
of  the  business  of  the  entire  mcriMntilc  navy  of 
Great  Uritaici  is  transacted.  Lloyd's  is  known 
everywhere  ;  for  there  is  not  a  newspaper  published 
in  any  part  of  the  globe  hut  has  some  alluKion  to 
it.  It  IS  a  focus  in  which  is  collected  every  notice- 
able event  c  very  ship  that  sails  from 
Dritish,  and  v  from  coiuinenlal  ports. 
The  establisiiciiriii  ...nn^-ts  of  a  frateriiiiy  of  ship- 
usurers,  technically,  "underwriters;"  in  other 
words,  subscribers  to  bonds  which  lliey  enter  into, 
to  insure  the  proprietors  of  ships  and  freights  from 
losses  at  sea. 

A  visit  to  this  nucleus  of  shipoing  hu.tincss  and 
shipping  news  is  full  of  interest.  It  is  a  spot  whence 
branch  out  chains  of  communication  to  the  "  utter- 
most ends  of  the  earth."  Wherever  civilizaiion 
has  once  set  her  foot,  there  some  direct  or  indirect 
agent  is  roadv  to  take  note  of  any  ship  that  may 
appear  in  sight,  and  to  give  help  to  any  which  may 
need  it ;  and  by  his  rcpirts  such  circiiinstanccs,  be 
they  ever  so  trilling,  find  their  way  in  due  lime  to 
Lloyd's.  But  besides  the  abslract  interest  the 
place  excites,  the  eye  is  filled  with  the  grandeur 
and  Hrehitcctural  biiauty  of  the  apartments ;  and 
nowhere  arc  the  sweeping  changes  to  which  the 
city  of  I>indon  is  subject — now  more  perhaps  than 
at  any  former  period — so  apparent  as  at  Lloyd's. 
Formerly,  one  of  the  wondermenus  created  in  the 
eyes  of  visiting  provincials,  was  the  disproportion 
exisliuR  tielween  the  va-stness  of  the  operations  of 
the  inercanlile  world,  and  the  mean,  petty,  and  in- 
convenient places  in  which  these  were  carried  on. 
In  dark,din)iy,  and  scarcely  wholesome  chambers, 
millions  of  money  changed  hands,  and  transactions 
were  completed  the  etfi-cts  of  which  were  somo- 
time.i  felt  by  whole  nations.  Now,  however,  met- 
ropolitan improvement  has  changed  those  confined 
offices  for  others  more  worthy  of  the  im|)ortance  of 
the  business  iransacti?d  in  them.  The  history  of 
Lloyd's  exemplifies  the  progress  of  this  kind  of 
change  very  aptly. 

The  man  who  gave  his  name  to  this  great  system 
of  soainsurance  and  maritime  intellijience  was  a 
huniMe  individual,  the  keeper  of  a  coffee-house  in 
Lombard  Street ;  and  here  the  underwriters  used 
to  assemble,  as  a  convenient  spot  near  the  Royal 
Exchanije,  the  centre  of  British  commerce.  At 
what  periiKl  Lloyd  died  is  unknown,  and  little  can 
be  told  regarding  him.  Allusion  is  made  to  his 
coffee-house  as  a  place  for  auctions,  in  a  poem  en- 
titled The  Wealthy  !^)pkerper,  published  in  1700 — 

"  Then  to  Lloyd's  coffee-house  he  never  fails, 
To  read  the  letters,  and  attend  the  sales." 

In  1710,  Sir  Richard  Steele  dates  from  it  (Taller, 
No.  216)  his  Petition  on  Coffee-house  Orators  and 
Newsvcnders  :  Addison  also,  in  the  Spectator  for 
a.ld  .\pril,  1711.  makes  Lloyd's  Coffee-house  the 
scene  where  one  of  his  pap«>rs  of  minutes  wasdrop- 
peil,  and  the  bov  was  ordered  by  the  merry  gentle- 
man there  to  get  up  into  the  auction  pulpit  and  read 
it  to  the  whole  room.  The  auction  business  then 
transacted  at  Lloyd's  is  now  transferred  to  Garra- 


\>  '     '--house.     ^\  t'  the 

I  of  ih»  for  that 

II.  i.  Iiavi;  Irc'iu'  iii.-.i  II  irom  a 

!.;  ir  "  list  "  for  June  7, 1745, 

a  I'miv  III    wiu'h  ■  •   [it,  IS  .No.  IHKi,  and  as 

It  had   hitherto    Im  nd  once  a  week,  wa 

■nay   Hiippiir-    ''■•  II    lo  have  then   been 

Iniut  eigbii  li<>d.       It  would  seem 

iliat  ihe  uiri  I.Iiivd's  had  in  time 

found   their  inadequate,  fur 

on  the    I3ili    i '  i       i  re  is  an  agree- 

ment, signed  by  w.-tunly-oiiie  underwriters,  to  pay 
X'IDO  each,  in  order  to  obtain  a  lease  of  two  houses 
in  Freeman's  t'ourt,  Cornhill  ;  and  this  arrange- 
ment nut  being  effiicted,  tlitty  actually  took  a  lease 
of  the   liritish    Herring   Coin;  '  i  the 

lioyal  Exchange,  where,  witli  ions, 

they  remained  nil  the  whole  bhu.nM;;  -..i-  .i.  -iioyed 
by  fire  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  only  for  a  lime 
that  the  members  of  Lloyd's  were  driven  from  this 
well-known  res<irt.  On  the  renovation  of  the  Ex- 
change buildings,  they  took  possession  of  handsiiroe 
and  commodious  new  premises ;  and  it  is  these 
which,  with  this  scanty  historical  information,  we 
are  now  priipareil  to  enter. 

Proceeding  to  the  noith  end  of  the  eastern  oater 
portico  of  I  he  Royal  Exchange,  progress  is  stayed 
by  two  large  glaxed  doors,  which,  yielding  to  a 
slight  pressure,  open  at  the  foot  of  a  handsome 
tli);ht  of  stairs.  Each  step  is  formed  of  a  single 
stone,  fourteen  feet  long,  brought  from  the  Crai);- 
leith  <|uarries  near  IMinburgh.  At  the  top  of  this 
noble  staircase  you  enter  a  spacious  hall,  whence 
ingress  to  the  dilferent  apartments  is  obtained. 

The  first  room  into  which  we  were  shown  is  a 
comparatively  small  one.     Around  the  walls  are 
reading  desks,  breast  high,  one  of  which  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  room.     Half  way  between  the 
celling  and  the   floor  is  a  gallery,  like  that  of  a 
library,  used  for  consulting  the  nillers  of  I 
which  the  walls  are  lined.      This  may  j 
regarded  as  the  most  imiMirtant  room  in 
and  is  certainly  the  most  exciting  one  to  : 

concerned,     ft  contains  a  number  of  ii; ,  ., 

means  of  which  the  registers  of  haps  and  mishaps, 
as  they  are  daily  reported,  may  be  readily  con- 
sulted. When  we  entered,  several  persons  were 
turning  them  over,  and  iracing,  with  careful  finser, 
the  columns  in  s(!arch  of  the  name  of  the  ship  in 
which  they  were  interested.  Having  been  referred 
to  the  proiwr  spot  on  one  of  the  pages  of  two 
enormous  ledgers,  called  "  Lloyd's  Inroks,"  they 
there  obtain  the  information  they  seek.  If  their 
ship  has  been  merely  met  on  the  high  seas  by  ano- 
ther, or  "  siKiken  with,"  or  has  tdr-' •  ■'  ■ "  I'rived 
at  a  particular  port,  the  news  is  em  i  the 

name  of  the  ship  in  ordinary  chann'  i  any 

accident  has  happened — a  wreck,  a  fire,  a  severe 
collision — it  is  recorded  in  large  characters,  occu- 
pying two  lines  ;  hence  the  technical  phrase  ap- 
plied to  such  casualties — "  double  lines."  The 
moment  the  doors  of  the  est-iblishment  are  opened, 
(at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,)  there  is  a  crowd 
of  jicrsons  ready  to  rush  to  these  ominous  books, 
especially  when  the  weather  has  been  siormy  ;  and 
many  an  insurer  leaves  them  with  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  by  many  thousands  poorer  than  he  had 
reason  to  expect  twfore  .•..n^nlniur  ihem. 

This  apartment  may  •  '  as  a  small  sei- 

tionof  the  largerand  ni"  t  underwriters' 

room — as  noble  a  place  of  bll^  >  -  i-  .'xiste  any- 
where. Il  is  one  hundred  feet  Km  .^  ui,!  I'urty-eight 
feet  wide;    the  roof,  which  is  beautifully  oma- 
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roenti'd,  i»  sup;)<irtc()  by  two  rows  of  acagliala  col- 
umns.    It  in  Aiifd  up  with  mahopanv  tables  and 

■Mats  for   the  arcoinmodation  of  the  subscribers. 

■  These  are  of  iwci  classes  :  first,  "  underwriters," 
who  are  the  .irliial  insurers  of  ships  ;  and  si^coud, 
insurance  brokers.  In  all  commercial  transactions 
{'(      '  '  !   kind,  the  broker,  or 

I!  .A   merchant  whd 

WiKiitK  ,..  11.^11..  1  |.. Milt  Will  Mirt of  giMids  poinjf by 
MS,aould  noletTect  the  trniisaetion  at  ocice  wiih  an 
niMlarwnter,  from  his  not  knowini;  the  exact  man 
wboM  connexions  lie  in  liis  particular  bnincli  of 
eiwimerre,  or  who  is  willing  to  purclia.-«c  the  ^l^k. 
While  he  is  huniiii)r  for  such  a  pers<m,  his  -j 
may  have  l>een  shipped,  and  perhaps  sunk  i 
bottom  of  the  sea.  Dot  the  bniker  iibviales  tins. 
He  is  ready  to  deal  both  with  insurers  and  insured 
at  all  times,  and  makes  his  profit  bv  contractin^t  for 
the  risk  from  the  latter,  ;it  a  trifle  higher  rate  than 
he  effecw  it  with  the  former.  Hy  his  apency,  in 
short,  an  open  market  is  always  kept,  and  in  this 
respect  no  broker  is  so  useful  as  the  insurance 
broker 

It  is  not  possible  to  conceJTe  a  more  exciting  life 
than  that  of  the  underwriter.  A  sudden  change 
of  weather,  or  the  non-artival  of  a  ship  at  the  time 
■he  is  expected  or  is  "  due,"  sinks  him  from  the 
highest  hopes  of  profit  down  to  the  deepest  dread 
of  loss.  S<ime  branches  of  the  business  approach 
the  verge  of  gambling  ;  at  all  events,  the  risks  of 
marine  insurance  are  much  less  easily  reckoned, 
and  are  of  a  far  less  precise  kind,  than  those  of  life 
or  fire  insurance.  Yet  wonderful  efforts  are  m;ide 
to  give  it  certainly  :  the  age  and  soundness  of  the 
ship,  the  kind  of  cargo  with  which  she  is  laden, 
the  part  of  the  world  to  which  she  is  going,  the 
lime  of  year,  and  even  the  skill  and  character  of 
the  captain  who  commands  her,  are  elements  in  the 
calculation.  Sometimes  insurances  are  increased, 
or  new  ones  effected,  while  the  ship  is  at  sea  : 
when  she  has  not  been  met  with  by  other  vessels 
reported  to  have  crossed  her  track,  or  when  she 
has  dehvinl  her  arrival  into  homc-|H)rt,  the  rale  is 
:i  "  IS  the  chance  of  some  acci- 

"'  Mi-»hip  "  President,"  which 

«■  I    '  I'w  y  :irs  ago,  and   has  never  since 

t"  ■  I  I  1  I  of,  was  "  done,"  or,  in  other  words, 
rukfi  n-  r.  •  L-"  ■  ■  '  'T  in  ihe  underwriters'  room, 
at  a  very  li:  n.  up  to  the  latest   minute 

of  hope.      I  rs  are  found  who  do  not  ob- 

ject to  speculate  on  the  safety  of  ships  in  e<]ually 
desperate  circumstances,  or,  to  u!!e  their  own  slang, 
"  to  take  a  few  thousands  on  them  at  a  very  long 

{irice  ;"  and  vast  sums  of  money  arc  daily  won  and 
oat  in  this  way.     This  i.<  gambling. 

To  assist  the  underwriters  in  their  calculations, 
not  only  the  earliest  an!  le  news  of  actual 

events  is  provideil,  but  us  which  science 

r-  ■  '    .  ■ '1  111  ruiiiir  them  as  to  pro- 

'  nf  their  room  is  a  machine 

r,       .  .  which  rejiitlers  the  stal<? 

of  the  M  ui'l  rv  hour  of  the  day  and  iiiyht. 

Thus,  wIp  ii  ■•'•T  arrives  in  the  morning, 

he  rrin  "ee  winch  wHV  the  wind   has  blown  during 
any  tmur  h>'  his  K.  <:i    i-I'TT-,,  and  hnw  bird  il  hi-i 
I"  ■      Mowing,  ov. 
1-    '1  'lais  1ho«  ' 

,  ■•  i:i  «ltu-l> 
iini;  :   for  a 


On  the  top  of  the  Royal  F.xch.ingc  may  be  seen 
a  sort  of  mast,  at  the  lop  of  whiili  is  a  fan,  pre- 
cisely like  that  attached  to  a  iiiodein  windmill,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  keep  a  plate  of  meial  with  it* 
face  presented  to  the  wind.  Atlarhed  to  this  plate 
sre  springs,  which,  joined  to  a  hhI,  descend  into 
■  wriK'rx'  room  upon  a  large  sheet  of  paper 
:u8t  the  wall.  To  this  end  of  the  rod  a 
1.  .lu  [1  Finl  l^  atiached,  which  slowly  traverses  the 
paper  horizontally,  by  means  of  clock-work. 
vVhen  the  wind  blows  very  hard  against  the  i  late 
outside,  ihe  spring,  being  pressed,  pushes  down 
ilii-   rod,  and   the   conseijuencc  is,  that  the  pencil 

■  s  a  long  line  down  the  paper  vertically,  w  hich 

■  lesa  high  wind.  At  the  bottom  of  the  slieet 
another  pencil  moves,  guided  by  a  vane  on  the  out- 
side, which  so  direcis  il.s  course  horizontally,  that 
the  direction  of  ilic  wind  is  shown.  The  sheet  of 
j)ap<;r  is  divided  into  8<iuares,  numbered  with  the 
hours  of  night  and  day,  and  the  clock-work  so 
moves  the  pencils,  that  they  take  exactly  an  hour 
to  traverse  each  square  ;  hence  the  sirenpth  and 
direction  of  the  wind  at  any  hour  of  the  twenty- 
four  is  easily  seen.  Attached  to  this  machine  is 
also  a  rain-gauge.  Hy  consulting  ii,  therefore, 
the  underwriter  collects  some  facts  which  guide 
hiin  in  his  operations  during  each  hour  of  his  buai- 
ncss-day. 

The  number  of  subscribers  to  the  underwriters' 
room  has  t>cen  cstiinaled  at  from  one  thuuaand  to 
eleven  hundred.  They  include  throe  descriptions 
of  persona : — Isl,  Those  who  insure  at  their  own 
risk,  and  with  their  own  capital  ;  2d,  Those  who 
represent,  at  a  srilary,  the  various  marine  assurance 
companies  :  ericli  i>f  these  cla.«ses  pays  twenty-five 
pounds  as  an  euirance-fec,  besides  an  annual  sub- 
scription of  fnur  guineas  ;  3d,  brokers,  who  pay 
the  yearly  four  guineas  only.  The  sums  thus  col- 
lected and  accumulated  make  Ihe  establishment 
exceedingly  rich.  As  some  proof  of  its  wealth 
and  liberality,  we  may  mention  that,  when  Napo- 
leon threatened  an  invasion,  Lloyd's  opened  a  sub- 
scription, upon  an  exten.sive  plan,  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  reward  of  sufferers,  and  the  relief  of  their 
widows  and  orphans.  They  commenced  themselves 
the  siibscriplion  nobly,  transferring  to  it  the  sum 
of  X20,000,  3  per  cent,  coirsols,  under  the  name 
of  the  "Patriotic  Fund,"  which  subsequently 
amounted  to  X'700,000.  During  its  progress, 
Lloyd's  added  to  their  former  subscription,  in  1H09, 
X.MHH),  and  in  1813,  X'lO.dOO;  thus  making 
XS.'i.OOO  in  all.  They  have  also  contributed  mu- 
nificently to  other  public  funds  :  for  instance,  X'.'iOOO 
to  the  liundon  hospital,  for  the  iidmission  of  sinincn 
employed  in  the  commerce  of  I»ndon  ;  JCIOOO  for 
thesuirering  inhabitants  of  Hussia  in  the  year  IRIS  ; 
X'lOOn  for  the  relief  of  the  militia  in  our  North 
American  colonies,  1SI3  ;  XlO.OIK)  for  the  Water- 
loo subscription  in  181.')  ;  and  X"2000  for  the  eslab- 
lishmeiit  of  life-boats  on  the  coast.     They  have  also 

done,  and  are  :i "•■  ■'  ing,  much  for  Ihe  relief 

of  private  dislr  md  by  disasters  at  sea; 

and,  waivtM'  :i  ..n..  nf  i.oliiicftl   ixtwer, 

which  thi  It 

as  the  For  :i- 

men  from  the  abuse  ol  limlaut  and  less  civilized 
powers.  The  commiili^e  also  vote  medals  and  re- 
wards to  those  who  distinguish  ihomscWea  in  sav- 
insr  life  from  shipwreck. 

r  iirtualily  with  which  the 

,    their  losses  is  prover- 

oi.ii.     .^..  IS  docuinenis  required  to 

■ubetantiii'  nted  to  the  underwriters 
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till  liiiis  is,  ns  they  cxprraa  it,  "  writlon  off;"  that 

is,  ndjusteH  ;    anil  OIli'   rmiiilli   :ifl.r      llir    :iiiiiMinl    JM 

ptiid.     Such  is  lh« 

payincntii  arc  iiiodv    '  i 

can  r:ilciilatii  on  rrrrivinK  the  amiiunl  uf  a  luas 
"  one  miintli"  after  ils  adjuBtmtmt,  with  aa  much 
certainty  aa  the  payment  of  a  bank  bill. 

The  next  department  we  were  iihown  in  called 
the  MerehaiHs'  Room,  whieh  m  \  of  the 

north  friint  <if  this  set-lion  of  th'  hange. 

It  is  eight  V  '     •  '  i    r  .  width. 

Its  nami'  'hat  of 

affording .:.ii   wish 

to  do  huHiiiess  with  insurers,  which  thoy  do 
through  brokers,  fur  they  are  not  always  allowed 
immediate  access  to  the  underwriters.  Here 
strangers  are  admitted,  and  captains  meet  the 
owners  of  the  ships  they  command — although 
they  have  a  special  room,  which  we  shall  present- 
ly advert  to.  The  Merrhants'  Koom  is  placed 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  a  "  mas- 
ter," who  can  speak  .several  laiifruages,  a  i|ualifi- 
cation  essential  to  a  place  where  people  friun  all 
maritime  nations  occasionally  meet  to  transact 
husini^ss,  and  which  could  not  well  be  got  through 
without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  This  apartment 
is  supplied  with  every  newspaper  of  any  note  that 
is  published  throughout  the  Klohe,  files  of  which 
are  kept  and  preserved.  Ouc  of  the  greatest  mis- 
fortunes attending  the  burning  of  the  old  Royal 
Exchange,  was  the  destruction  of  these  files, 
some  of  which  extended  back  to  the  earliest  era 
of  newspaper  publications.  Duplicates  of  "Lloyd's 
books"  are  also  kept  in  this  room,  the  entries  in 
which  are  made  by  two  clerks,  who  have  also  the 
duty  of  filing  and  assorting  the  numerous  Journals. 
The  ■..ilx.riniiiin  to  the  Merclianls'  Room  is  two 
gun  lum,  and  about  five  hundred  of  the 

mo"!  i  firms  in  the  city  of  Loudon  are  on 

the  list  of  subscriptions. 

In  point  of  appearance,  it  equals  the  Underwri- 
ters' Koom.  Both  ceilings  are  gorgeously  though 
eJMsically  wrought,  and  suspended  from  each  are 
four  or  nve  immense  lamps  rcflccling  the  Bude 
light. 

The  Captains'  Room  presents  a  contrast  to 
the  other  in  every  respect.  It  occupies  a  rounded 
corner  of  the  Exchange,  and  is  small  and  ill- 
shaped — a  kind  of  coffee-room,  when^  refresh- 
ments are  served,  we  believe,  to  all  comers.  In  it 
the  merchants  and  owners  of  vessels  meet  the 
captains  engaged  in  their  various  branches  of 
trade.  It  is  not,  however,  very  largely  resorted 
to,  bocau-se  there  are  other  coffee-rooms  frequented 
for  the  same  purpose.  Merchants  and  captains 
engaged  in  commerce  with  the  East  Indies,  resort 
to  the  Jeru.ialem  Coffee-house  in  Cowper'a  Court, 
Cornhill.  The  Jamaica  Coffee-house  affords  ac- 
commud:ilion  to  the  West  India  shipping  trade. 
In  the  North  and  South  American,  in  Throgmor- 
ton  street,  persons  interested  in  the  commerce 
with  the  Americas  congregate ;  whilst  those  en- 
gaged in  trade  with  the  North  of  Europe  go  to 
"The  Baltic."  Thus  the  Captains'  Room  at 
Lloyd's  is  extensively  superseded.  The  subscrip- 
tion to  it  is  one  guinea  a  year. 

This  completes  what  may  be  termed  the  public 
pari  of  Lloyd's.  To  keep  it  in  order,  to  supply 
the  subscribers  with  abstracts  of  information  which 
arrives  by  every  post,  and  to  keep  the  accounts, 
no  more  than  twenty-five  persims  are  employed;  a 
singularly  sm.ill  number,  when   we  compare  it 


with  thu  magnificent  nolimis  we  iinliibe  of  the 
power,  extent,  and  importance  of  Lloyd's,  from 
seeing  that  name  in  every  newspaper  we  take 
up.  So  well  ordered,  however,  is  every  arrange- 
ment, that  this  appareiitly  small  number  of  offi- 
cials is  found  quite  adi'ipiate  to  the  demands  uf  the 
establishment.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  they  are 
hard  worked  ;  for  the  very  necessary  rule  is  rigid- 
ly enforced,  i  I"  '  '  '  '  !  on 
till!  day  in  »l.  tlio 
clerks  are  ai  iimh  ui ->v>,  m  ir.»-i..-  ii.>  i.  iiers 
from  the  posl-offne — for  Lloyd's  letters  are  deliv- 
ered before  any  others.  !'»  '•  "  n!,Hir:.ii»  ilnpli- 
catcs,  (written  on  "  mat.  rn-s 
into  the  huge  books  and  :  ,  "lie 
completed.  Each  post  during  ibe  rest  ol  the  day 
brings  its  additional  work  ;  and  when  India  mails  ar- 
rive, the  duties  arc  very  severe  ;  f<ir  though  the 
nominal  hour  of  leaving  off  is  five  o'chick,  the  inde- 
fatigable s«!cretary  and  his  elerku  and  subordinates 
are  obliged  to  continue  their  laliors  far  into  the 
night,  so  that  no  single  stroke  of  the  pen  relating 
to  that  day  shall  be  left  over  to  the  next. 

Above  the  Underwriters'  nnim  are  various  mi- 
nor accommodations.  The  lavatory  is  on  a  scale 
approaching  to  luxury.  Tiie  elegant  soap-dishes, 
the  spotless  napkins,  the  china  basins,  the  ivory- 
tipped  cocks  for  the  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water, 
the  lower  walls  lined  with  the  whitest  English 
porcelain,  and  the  extensive  mirrors,  present  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  washing  apparatus  of  the 
old  London  couuting-honses.  This  mostly  con- 
sisted of  a  cracked  basin  and  ewer,  placed  in  a 
dark  corner,  a  jack-towel  hung  up  behind  a  cup- 
hoard  door,  under  a  small  looking-glass,  removable 
from  the  nail  on  which  it  hung,  to  be  brought 
out  for  use  to  the  "  light,"  as  the  half-dark  spot 
near  the  window  was  called.  A  room  near  to  the 
lavatory  is  a  more  complete  evidence  of  modern 
improvement ;  which  is  a  snug  little  apartment ; 
on  its  door  is  labelled  "  Soup  Room."  It  is  ele- 
gantly furnished,  and  its  walls  arc  lined  with  sev- 
eral fine  engravings,  chiefly  portraying  shipw  recks 
— the  very  last  things,  one  should  think,  under- 
writers would  choose  to  be  put  in  mind  of. 

Opening  from  the  Soup  Room  is  one  used  for 
the  sitting  of  the  committee  of  Lloyd's,  which  con- 
sists of  a  selection  of  the  underwriters,  who  act  as 
managers  of  its  affairs.  On  the  same  floor  is  a  de- 
pository for  charts,  one  of  the  most  complete  sets 
of  which  existing  is  the  property  of  Lloyd's. 
Neat  and  commodious  mahogaiiy  cases  are  des- 
tined for  their  reception.  To  render  their  useful- 
ness sufficiently  extensive,  they  are  open,  to  be 
consulted  by  any  person  who  may  apply  for  that 
purpose. 

With  this  apartment  our  survey  of  Lloyd's  was 
completed — a  survey  which  few  could  make  with- 
out being  impressed  with  its  vast  utility  and  ad- 
mirable management.  Not  a  ship  can  sail  but  it 
is  noted  down  at  this  "  given  point."  Upon  this 
small  s[K)t  rests  the  commercial  intellect,  or  rather 
ihe  knowledge,  wandering  or  scattered  elsewhere 
over  the  globe  ;  here  reposes  the  shipping  activity 
of  the  world.  It  is  an  oracle  whereby  merchants 
know  when  it  is  the  time  to  send  silks,  grain,  and 
other  commodities  to  the  sntipodes  :  by  ils  mys- 
terious direction  the  shipowner  despatches  ship 
upon  ship,  and  float  upon  float,  with  the  com- 
modities of  his  own  country,  to  bring  back  the 
needed  produce  of  every  nation  under  heaven. 
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Prom  Chunbtn'  JouinaL 

THE   TOLLMAN. 

ST«rrcn  mv  philanihmpy  aa  I  may,  it  will  in 
nowise  einbrare  liini.  Tlioro  is  sometliini;  lu)  aii- 
no]rin)(  and  vexations  about  the  whoir  status  and 
functions  of  .this  oflicial,  that  'twere  more  than  is 
to  l>e  expected  of  mortal  patience  to  look  upon  him 
complacently.  See  the  cold-hearted  wretch  planted 
in  his  Tile  little  cot,  like  a  spider  in  his  den,  ready 
to  pounce  out  upon  etery  passencer  from  whom 
he  is  entitled  to  exact  his  odious  dues.     No  com- 

unction  or  sympathy  has  he  for  any  fi'llow-mortal. 

I  may  he  a  wedding  party  rolling  gaily  and 
merrily  alonp  to  church  ;  it  may  be  a  funeral 
train  ;  the  parson  ;  the  country  surgeon  ;  a  set  of 
ladies  and  pentlemcn  caracoling  forth  for  pleasure  ; 
a  chain  of  dull  patient  carriers'  wagons  heaving 
slowly  forward  on  their  laborious  mission — the 
Alexandrine  of  the  road.  No  matter  who  it  be, 
what  it  be,  or  how  or  whence  it  be,  this  atrocious 
tollman  is  sure  to  present  his  harsh  passively-com- 
pelling visaTC,  uncharged  with  any  feeling  what- 
ever, save  the  stern  resolve  to  withstand  passage 
until  a  certain  sum  has  been  paid.  No  thanks,  no 
relentings  of  a  humane  courtesy  from  the  tollman. 
He  approaches  .ind  he  takes  his  leave  as  a  declared 
enemy.  The  victim,  once  forced  to  render  his 
dues,  becomes  the  husk  of  an  idea,  and  may  go 
where  he  plea.ses.  Surely  this  is  an  amazing 
image  of  individual  atrocity  to  be  kept  up  in  an 
age  remarkable,  upon  the  whole,  for  its  exemption 
from  downright  barbarisms.  The  only  personage 
with  whom  he  can  be  at  all  compared  is  the  tower- 
pent  baron  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  obliged 
all  travellers  pnssing  his  residence  to  stop  and  yield 
him  at  once  reverence  and  tribute  ;  but  the  romance 
is  here  wanting,  and  we  feel  how  different  was  the 
armed  barbarian  who,  in  robbing,  took  his  chance 
of  thwacks  and  cuts,  from  the  base  mechanical 
varletwho  plunders  you  in  regulated  sums,  (giving 
back  with  disgusting  accuracy  coppers  in  change,) 
secure  under  the  banner  of  some  mean-featured  act 
of  parliament  which  he  has  got  inscribed  U[>on  a 
board  beside  his  door  in  letters  of  statuary  magni- 
tude. Oh  profane  not  the  middle  ages  with  any 
such  reference  !  Surely  the  veriest,  vilest  wretch 
that  now  breathes,  or  ever  did  breathe,  is — the 
Tollman  ! 

I  don't  know  either.  Tinman  life  is  a  blotted 
p.ige.  Men  are  often  the  victims  of  infelicitous 
circumstances.  Possibly  even  tollmen,  if  you 
could  ^t  In  the  bottom  of  them,  might  in  come 
instances  be  found  to  possess  res|>ectable  and 
amirible  qualities,  only  overlaid  and  disgraced  by 
the  sad  necessities  of  their  lot.  Perhaps  Crom- 
wells  and  Miltons  might  be  discovered  amongst 
them — hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have 
swayed,  or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre.  F'ven 
in  that  ill-favored  corduroyed  form  there  may  be 
faculties  thit,  in  better  circumstances,  could  nave 
melted  at  the  tale  of  woo,  or  struggled  to  help  for- 
ward the  cause  of  suffering  humanity.  Toarse, 
insolent,  dogged,  "  not  to  be  done,"  as  he  now 
looks,  he  douhtle<s  once  lay  a  babe  upon  his 
mother's  gentle  Ixisom — innocent,  smiling,  and 
loveable  ;  undreaming  of  ever  having  to  ass<'rt  his 
title  to  twopcnces  over  contumacious  carters, 
liovely  was  he  at  his  christening  in  the  old  parish 
kirk  ;  pleasant  to  Imik  upon  in  his  first  breeks. 
Wandered  he  oft  with  his  flaxen-headinl  compan- 
ions to  muu-  and  sport  through  innocent  hours 
aniongtt  the  gowana  and   rushes  by  green  bum- 


sides,  while  as  yet  he  knew  not  what  grown  men 
have  to  do  for  bread.  Since  then,  the  strong 
necessity  of  a  subsistence  has  driven  him,  as  it 
drives  us  all ;  and,  behold,  it  has  l>een  his  lot  to 
keej)  a  toll  !  Perhaps  this  has  l>cen  less  the  poor 
m.in's  fault  than  his  misfortune — and  what  a  mis- 
fortune to  have  been  forced  to  take  to  the  road  even 
in  this  modified  form  of  the  destiny  I  There  he 
is,  the  universal  enemy !  cut  off  and  dissociated 
from  all  of  his  own  kind,  as  one  with  whom  none 
have  any  sympathies — the  luan  whom  they  may* 
not  be  quarrelling  with  to-day,  but  niih  whom 
they  may  have  to  quanel  to-morrow,  and  wlioni  it 
is  tlierefiire  necessary  to  keep  ever  at  arm's  length. 
Racking  and  countenance  he  never  gets  from  a 
single  human  being,  except  as  a  cold  oflicial  mat- 
ter from  road  trustees,  and  even  thai  by  compul- 
sion. It  is  not  wonderful,  in  such  circumstances, 
that  tollmen  are  all  unhappy.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  with  men  who  have  no  friends?  Thus 
regarded,  and  not  as  the  insolent  tyrants  that  look 
in  at  ctiach  windows  to  extort  our  money,  tollmen 
become  objects  of  pity.  We  ought  perhaps  only 
to  condemn  the  system  which  tctiipts  poor  men 
into  such  unhallowed  situations.  To  this,  doubt- 
less, must  be  attributed  much  of  the  harshness 
which  we  complain  of  in  tollmen.  Their  sus- 
picious looks  arc  induced  by  liability  to  be  bilked, 
and  they  stand  upon  their  twopcnces  rather  in  a 
transport  of  misanthropy,  resulting  from  their 
unsocial  position,  than  from  any  immediate  love  of 
the  lucre. 

But  what  a  base  and  absurd  system  is  this  of 
tolling,  taken  altogether !  Not  only  for  its  betray- 
ing simple  rustics  into  miserable  lives  would  1 
anathematize  it,  but  as  a  wholly  rude  and  clumsy 
expedient  for  its  purpose,  and  one  entailing  equally 
endless  and  needless  vexation  upon  us  poor  mem- 
bers of  that  generally  ill-used  componnd  person- 
ality— the  public.  Lict  any  one  recall  for  a  mo- 
ment the  annoyances  to  which  he  has  been  sub- 
jected throughout  life  hy  tolls.  Say  you  have 
been  travelling  by  night  in  your  own  vehicle,  and 
desiderate  a  little  sleep.  After  much  coaxing, 
Morpheus  gently  lights  upon  your  prostrate  senses  ; 
but  lo !  ere  ten  minutes  have  elapsed,  the  horses 
are  pulled  up  abruptly,  and  the  coachman  com- 
mences bawling  for  the  turnpike-man  to  arouse 
himself.  You  start  up  in  alarm,  and  for  hours  can 
sleep  no  more.  Say  you  are  setting  out  on  a 
party  of  pleasure,  full  of  joyful  anticipations — nice 
friends,  capital  cold  turkey,  with  some  sherry,  in  a 
basket  under  the  seat — plea-sant  sunny  morning  :  a 
joke  already  esuhlishcd,  which  is  to  be  the  key- 
note for  all  the  gay  nonsense  of  the  day  :  behold, 
in  the  midst  of  your  enjoyments,  a  halt  is  called, 
and  a  hard  hirsute  hand  is  presented — the  tou,! 
You  have  to  stop  short  in  [wrhaps  one  of  your 
drollest  whimsies,  to  twitch  out  one  or  two  shil- 
lings to  the  horrid  intruder.  The  coachman  drives 
on  ;  you  try  to  resume  the  suspended  joke  ;  but  no 
— your  mind  has  l>een  disturbed  by  an  alien  idea  ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  matter  is  as  flat  as  fifty  floun- 
ders. ()r  it  may  lie  that  you  have  obtained  from 
her  "  mamma"  the  privilege  of  driving  your  fair 
one  out.  Conversation  has  reached  a  most  iiiter- 
eslinK  point.  The  next  gentle  accents  of  the 
adorable  are  likely  to  be  those  which  are  lo  make 
you  blest.  When  lo !  a  turnpike.  At  sight  of 
the  tollman  love  claps  his  Bof\  wings,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment flies.  Once  thus  broken,  it  is  ini|«>s8ible  to 
bring  the  discourse  exactly  to  the  same  point 
again,  and  so  you  arc  for  that   time,  pcrhajis  for 
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eTor,  diianpointwl.  On  s  thoniiand  mich  intrrrst- 
iiig  (HrcaHiiiiio  may  tlio  dim  Uorf^on  of  a  lulliiian 
comn  in  in  mar  your  liappinniui,  (axmi;  your  purae 
much,  hut  your  |iati«nr«  a  hundrnl  limi'si  morr. 
Is  taxation  ik>  agDM^ahlc  a  thiiii;  that  wo  should 
have  it  thus  intruded  upon  us  at  the  most  ctitiral 

times,  and  distrihuted,  an  it  were,  over  the   ' - 

of  our   exigence'     What   worse,  I    woul 
wag  iho  iiilrudurtion  of  th«  ski  I.iim  at  tho  1  _  ., 
tian   banquets !     Thuufth    I  i   wished  to 

have    something    disagree;))  wd   to   their 

thoughts  at  regular  intervals,  could  they  hit  upon 
a  bntter  plan  for  the  purpose  than  to  have  their 
roads  beset  with  tolls  ! 

Surely,  when  nice  and  conTonient  regulations 
are  making  m  all  departments  of  our  social  econo- 
my, it  is  tunc  that  this  enginery,  worthy  only  of 
the  founccnlh  century,  or  of  a  country  in  the  con- 
dition of  Spain  at  this  day,  were  replaced  by  some- 
lhiii(j  nuiri'  Rin,ioth  in  its  working,  and  involving 
less  r   its   support.     Were  our  letters 

still  r  li  by  private  couriers,  or  were  the 

poor  Ifl'i  to  hvn  each  for  his  own  support  by  wan- 
dering throughout  the  country,  it  would  be  in  per- 
fect analogy  with  this  plan  for  keeping  up  roads. 
Not  wonderful  is  it  to  find,  as  Mr.  Pagan  i^ssures 
us,  thai  of  the  money  raised  for  the  roads  of  the 
county  of  Fife,  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent,  goes  to 
the  expense  of  collection,  not  to  s|)e.ik  of  continual 
litigation  occasioned  by  collisions  between  those 
unhappy  beings,  the  tollmen  and  their  victims. 
Surely  it  is  most  desirable  that  this  expense 
«ero  reduced,  that  tollmen  were  set  free  from  a 
life  so  wretched,  and  that  less  exercise  for  the 
IIamp<len  spirit  were  called  for  in  our  carmen  and 
poHti  lions. 

Oh,  my  countrymen,  for  a  Rowland  Hill  of 
tolls  ! 


Fnim  Chambers'  Journal. 
SAMPSON   ON    HOMtEOPATHY.* 

This  is  the  most  plausible  treatise  on  Homceo- 
pathy  which  we  have  perused.  The  author,  already 
known  to  the  public  by  a  work  inculcating  humane 
views  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  pl,ioe.s  ihe  subject 
in  a  elf  ir  and  intcrc.ilirig  light,  and  writes  with  an 
earnest  11  CSS  worthy  of  a  true  and  pood  cause.  We 
take  up  the  book,  as  affording  us  an  opportunity 
of  placing  a  conipiinion  (wrlrailure  of  this  new 
medical  doctrine  by  the  side  of  that  which  we 
lately  gave  of  Hydropathy,  or  the  Water  Cure. 
The  readers  will  of  course' bear  in  mind  that  what 
they  read  is  ihe  pleading  of  an  advocate,  though, 
we  thoroughly  believe,  an  honest  and  disinterested 
one. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  view  of  the 
ordinary  syslem  of  medicine,  respecting  which  it 
quotes  the  language  of  practilioners  of  high  char- 
acter, adniiiting  it  to  be  ascicnce  which  "  abounds 
ill  contradictory  facts  and  loose  speculations." 
Condensed  extracts  are  given  from  Or.  Craigie's 
Elcmrnts  of  the  Prarlin  of  Pkysif,  which,  if  truly 
presented,  would  seem  to  show  all  lo  he  uncer- 
tainly in  ordinary  practice  in  the  diseases  ague, 
fevers  of  various  kinds,  erysipelas,  leprosy,  ring- 
worm, smallpox,  ulcerous  sore  throat,  croup,  ca- 
tarrh, gastric  inflammation,  dysentery,  dilirium 
tremens,  hydrocephalus,  paralysis,  quinsy,  aslhma, 
epilepsy,  and  many  others.   Thus  it  appears,  thinks 
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our  author,  that  the  (access  of  the  present  syttara 
is  not  •nch  as  tn  warrant  »*  in  refining  an  exam- 
ination of  oni'  inciplea.  He 
further  priiscni  .r  kind,  taking 
aw:i  •  ry, 
wli  .>st 

1  r"iii  the 
If  enlilled  to 

: 1   -...I    .—  of 

the  three  folliiwing  circuin  ,iy 

of  cases  take   place: — ii:u  ;ir- 

tial  cure,  with  the  ilrawback  of  some  aflcr-suflering 
from  the  remedies  employed  ;  a  failure  of  the  rem- 
edies, so  as  lo  leave  the  disease  untouched,  with 
the  addition,  at  the  same  time,  of  evil  cons<-quences 
from  the  natural  action  of  those  remedies ;  or, 
finally,  such  a  disturbance  of  the  syslem  and  weak- 
ening of  Ihe  vital  power  as  shall  rapidly  ac«:elenite 
a  fatal  lermi nation.  Under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  therefore,  we  hare  no  promise  of  deriv- 
ing a  simple  and  unquestionable  benefit.  In  ihe 
best  case  we  can  look  hut  for  an  exchange  of  ills, 
however  much  in  some  instances  that  exchange 
may  be  in  our  favor;  while  under  the  two  last 
suppositions,  the  prospect  is  one  of  little  else  thao 
unmiligaled  injury." 

After  insisting  a  little  more  upon  the  unsatisfac- 
tory results  of  the  present  system,  shown  so  dis- 
tressingly in  the  vast  amount  of  premature  mortal- 
ity, Mr.  Sampson  presses  the  demand  for  a  new 
and  more  certain  method  upon  the  public  at  large. 
He  speaks  of  "that  large  class  of  superficial 
persons  who,  while  they  feel  themselves  both 
unwilling  and  incompetent  lo  examine  evidence  on 
scientific  points,  are  nevertheless  apt,  for  the  sake 
of  popularity,  to  echo,  as  if  from  their  own  delib- 
erate opinion,  the  prejudices  of  others,  and  ihus  to 
indispose  persons  over  whom  ihey  possess  influ- 
ence— for  the  very  weak  find  some  still  weaker  lo 
look  up  lo  them — from  paying  attention  to  Ihe 
subject.  The  templalion  of  keeping  on  the  safe 
side,  by  refusing  to  lecognize,  or  even  to  examine, 
a  new  doctrine  until  the  majority  have  come  over 
lo  ii,  is  irresisiiblc  to  those  who  do  not  feel  suffi- 
cient power  lo  stand  alone  ;  and  in  yielding  lo  the 
impuls<<,  they  incur  no  other  charge  than  that  of 
weakness.  But  when  such  persons  cease  lo  con- 
fine themselves  to  a  mere  reserve  of  judgment, 
and  flippantly  repeat  as  original,  or  quote  with 
approbation,  the  contemptuous  remarks  of  a  third 
party,  it  would  be  well,  on  all  oocasions.  that  they 
should  be  visited  with  reproof.  If  they  feel  them- 
selves competent  to  examine  the  evidence  in  rela- 
tion tn  it,  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so,  and  not  lo  give 
an  opinion  until  the  task  be  completed  ;  and  if  Ihey 
do  not  feel  Ihus  compcleni,  Ihey  certainly  cannot 
be  fit  to  judge  of  ihe  competency  of  those  whose 
sentinienis  they  echo,  since  it  is  much  easier  to 
decide  up<m  a  plain  statement  of  facis,  than  upon 
the  existence  of  those  intilleclnal  and  mural  quali- 
ties which  must  be  jMJssessed  by  anoiher,  to  justify 
us  in  adopting  his  judgment  as  our  own." 

Homa-o|)alhy  comes  forward  as  a  medical  method 
founded  on  one  law  afflicting  our  iMidily  constitu- 
tion. It  considers  the  sympKmis  of  a  disease,  not 
as  a  part  of  the  disease  ilErlf»  but  as  ihe  effects  of 
an  effort  of  nature  lo  throw  off  or  rid  herself  of  the 
disease.  It  is  held,  accordingly,  lo  be  the  first 
object  of  a  physician  to  favor  and  aid  nature  in  this 
effort.  For  this  purpose,  his  applicaiiong  ought  lo 
be  of  a  kind  «  hich  have  been  found  lo  produce  dis- 
eases analogous  lo  that  under  which  the  patient 
labors.     What  first  suggested  the  idea  to  Hahne-- 
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to  pnxliire  all   ir 

whirh  it  hsH  Ix-cii 

i'!'  ■   fever.     "  Fniiu 

f  ^  .  iiiidcrtakdi  by 
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waa  an  expen- 

whirh  he  found 

;:<order  for 

V  ;  iianiely, 

of  patient 

I  some  de- 

i;i-hii    ihroii.  ' 


dlwijt  ■ 

of  pro. 
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■<,  the  peculiariiy  winch  liail 

ii'h  to  the  upemlion  of  quii..i.(  . 

I'toms  analofroua  to  ihuse  uf  the 

h  it  is  a  ri'oi.'.lv,   w:i«  found  to 

IS  far  as  ihese  •  wenl)  to 

ri  medicine ;  and  111  ilcridence 

u'.is  i'i>lli'('t('d,8ufficient,in  the  absence  of  opposing 
facts,  lo  lead  to  a  conviction  that  the  property  thus 
obaerTcd  is  a  universal  characteristic  of  remedial 
agents."  The  details  of  these  experiments  are 
open  to  examination  in  the  hooks  where  they  are 
published.  They  form,  Mr.  Sampson  says,  a 
ground  for  the  belief  in  a  homceopathic  law  ;  but 
the  system  has  also  practical  results  in  its  favor. 

"  >^'  ■•■- •!    reports  duly  verified,  showing   the 

c<  results  of  the  honurnpathic  and  alto- 

pAL...  i:  ..iincnt,  are  now  to  be  had  from  tiiany  of 
the  chief  cities  of  Europe  and  America,  embracin); 
a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  enable  all  those 
whose  minds  are  open  to  evidence  of  any  sort,  lo 
arrive  at  a  definite  judgment  upon  their  respective 
claims.  Of  these  statistics,  the  most  important 
|ierhaps  are  those  which  refer  to  the  treatment  of 
cholera,  the  results  thus  obtained  havinfr  produced 
the  first  strong  popular  impression  in  Europe  of 
the  efficiency  of  hom<B'jpathy.  The  high  rate  of 
mortality  in  the  ca.tes  of  epidemic  cholera  which 
occurred  in  Europe  in  1831.  is  well  known.  '  As 
respects  this  country,'  writes  Dr.  Elliotson,  '  I 
cannot  but  think  that  if  all  the  patients  had  been 
left  alone,  the  mortality  would  have  been  much 
the  same  as  it  has  been  ;  for  we  are  not  in  the 
least  more  informed  as  to  the  proper  remedies, 
than  we  were  when  the  first  case  of  cholera  oc- 
curred. Some  say  they  have  cured  the  disease  by 
bleedinif;  others  by  calomel;  others  by  opium; 
aod  others,  a^ain,  say  that  opium  dues  harm.  No 
doubt  many  poor  creatures  died  uncomfortably, 
who  would  have  died  tran<]uilly  if  nothing  had 
been  done  to  them.'  While  Dr.  Joseph  lirown, 
by  whom  the  course  of  the  disease  was  observed 
at  Sunderland,  from  its  commencement  in  October 
to  its  cessation  in  January,  states  the  mortality  to 
have  been  903  out  of  534  attacked,  or  3H  per 
cent.,  and  he  speaks  of  a  mortality  of  only  2i2< 
per  cent.,  in  the  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  the 
Presidency  of  Madras  from  1818  lo  IH-iH.  as  'a 
proud  monument  to  the  skill  of  the  medical  men 
employed,  and  to  medical  science  in  general.' 
Now,  the  results  of  the  honuwipathic  treatment  of 
vhis  disease  in  Europe  in  IH.Il,  show  a  total  of 
47A3  ciireji  nut  of  3017  persons  attacked,  being  a 
IBorlality  of  only  8t  percent.,  and  must  he  held, 
((,....  1 —     ,r  ik..  ,...i...,i„,j,  of  J)f     Hrnwn  on  the 

I  '         -  is  in  any  way  deserved, 

n  iif  the  skill  of  the  homtzo- 

I  the  'science  in  gen- 

!■:  ■    had  h*5en  gutdt^d." 

So  fir,  hnino>M  '  nts  nothing  that  the 

pahlie.  if  not  the  cmild  have  opposed 

otherwise  than  on  pr .  '"Is;  but  then — 

the  Mn:ill  dnie*  ■      )|ii'  luctura  adininis- 

t.  '  Ir  minute, 

I'  iiid,till,in 

•mnn  luMiiii'-i'ii.  me  oe*  ni  ii  strain  or  of 

•  drop  is  atlaioed     In  >  li  is  practice  Mr. 


Sampson  appeals  to  experience.   1'  found 

"  that  there  was  a  much  greate:  ity  of 

the  system  to  medicines  adniinisU'iiil  in  iti  eunlance 
with  the  symptoms,  than  in  opposiiimi  to  ilum,  or 
in  disregard  of  them,  and  that  ii  would  consequently 
be  necessary  to  hiwer  the  dose  lo  an  amount  which, 

'    '■  it  would  eventually  be  followed  by  a  pen-ep- 

iniprovcmeiil  in  tlw  condition  of  the  patient, 

......III  produce,  in  its  first  action,  no  distressing  or 

dangerous  results."  The  smallncss  of  the  nose 
is,  the  honKCopalhists  say,  a  question  apait  from 
the  fundamental  law  of  homoopathy  its>'lf;  but 
there  is  a  separate  ra/ionale  for  it.  "  A  little  re- 
flection," says  .Mr.  Sampson,  "  will  coiiviiice  us 
that  there  must  bo  some  portions  of  our  organiza- 
tion, of  the  fineness  of  which  the  human  mind 
would  l>e  inadequate  to  form  the  slightest  concep- 
tion. It  will  also  appear  that  these  structures  are 
of  far  higher  importance  towards  the  maintenance 
of  life  than  the  coarser  and  more  outward  portions 
of  the  frame,  and  that  disease  becomes  dungerous 
and  severe  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  arc  afTected.  In  the  most  deep-seated  aflec- 
tions,  therefore,  it  is  to  these  tissues  that  the  pow- 
ers uf  medicine  have  to  bo  directed  ;  and  when  we 
know  that  medicinal  substances,  like  all  niaierial 
bodies,'are  infinfiely  divisible  ;  that  we  can  never, 
by  any  process,  reduce  them  to  atoms  so  fine  but 
that  they  might  still  be  infinitely  reduced,  it  seems 
nt  once  obvious,  that  if  we  wish  them  to  reach,  and 
to  act  upon  ihose  parts  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
and  in  relation  lo  some  of  the  delicate  machinery 
of  which  the  finest  atom  to  Im;  attained  from  our 
very  highest  allenualions  would  appear  coar».e  and 
ponderable,  we  must  endeavor  to  liring  ihcni  not 
only  into  a  finer  state  than  that  in  which  they  arc 
ordinarily  used,  but  into  a  stale  of  exiguity  far 
beyond  anything  to  which  we  hare  been  accus- 
tomed in  dealing  with  coarser  structures.  It  is 
simply,  in  fact,  proportioning  the  delicacy  of  our 
agents  lo  4he  delicacy  of  the  instruments  upon 
which  they  are  to  operate." 

The  hoimeopalhista  administer  hut  one  medicine 
at  a  lime,  on  which  Mr.  Sampson  lays  much  stress. 
They  attribute  im|)ortance  also  lo  the  trituration  lo 
which  it  has  been  subjected,  and  to  its  being  re- 
ceived upon  the  tongue,  instead  of  being  swallowed 
into  the  stomach,  the  proper  business  of  which  is, 
they  say,  to  receive  alimentary  siihslances,  anil 
which  speaks  loudly  for  their  system  hy  the  loath- 
ing and  rejection  which  are  usually  excited  by 
doses  of  common  medicine. 

Finally,  our  author  treats  of  the  opposition  w  hich 
homtBopathy  has  met  with,  and  answers  a  number 
of  the  special  objections  made  lo  it  hy  medical 
writers.  "  Dr.  Pereira  says  that  the  doses  are  so 
small, that  'it  niliffirulltolmhn-r  they  can  pruducc 
any  efTect  on  the  system,  and  Ihtrrforr  vt  mmj  tnfrr 
that  the  supposed  Komo-opathic  cures  are  referribin 
to  nature;'  hot  it  hy  no  means  follows  that  this 
inference  will  prove  correct.  There  are  many 
ihings  which  are  difficult  to  b«'licve,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  ;  so  that 
if  it  were  really,  as  he  alleges,  difficult  to  believe 
that  to  operate  successfully  on  an  organization  of 
the  delicacy  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  human 
mind  to  form  the  remotest  estimate,  we  must  em- 
ploy agents  so  delicate  as  to  he  likewise  beyond 
all  our  ordinary  conceptions  ;  the  fact  of  this  diffi- 
culty existing  would  have  very  little  weight  in  the 
f»c('  of  daily  experience.  It  is  '  difficult'  to  believe 
that,  by  arranging  the  vibrations  of  sound  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  two  loud  sounds  may  be  made  tu 
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produce  Rilrnre;  and  also  that,  owing  tn  an  analo- 
goiiR  pniperty  nf  lii;hi,  two  alrnnK  Uphill  may  tie 
made  lu  pnxiuco  darkness.  It  is  '  difliruU'  tn 
believe  that  the  nitnt  m-naitiTe  h>dy  mishl  ptungu 
her  uncoven^l  hand  into  a  caldn>n  of  boding  tar 
without  rect<ivin(j  thi-  slighleiit  iniury  ;  while,  if 
her  hand   wore  coyerrd  wi  '  '        .  it  would  be 

dreadfully  burnt.     It  is  '  ■  liolievo  that 

tlio  whito  light  from  the  -  ..-..i  ..i    ,11 

the  primary  colors;  that  il 
of  life  and  combustion  is  :i  ;;.i 
part  of  our  atinnsphore,  and  is  not  cogniiablo  by 
our  senses  ;  that  when  iron  filings  are  sirewi-d  on 
a  board,  and  a  magnet  is  held  underneath,  they  arc 
iminfdiati'ly  attracted,  and  this  to  the  same  extent 
as  if  the  intorposing  luhstanec  were  not  there ; 
that  owing  tn  the  attniriion  of  a  particular  metal 
to  oxygen,  the  oxirai  '  may  bo 

presented  of  ice  on  when 

pKiced  upon  froion  w.m  1,  «ui  .  >. n  .iini,,i<>t  oxy- 
gen from  it  in  that  state  ;  that  if  the  leiii|Hiratura 
of  w  ii'i-  ^"-  ■■"•reaaed  beyond  the  boiling  point,  the 
insi  r   will  exert  an   expansive   power 

sufli'  it  to  tear  asunder  the  strimgi'sl  ves- 

sels in  which  It  may  be  cnnfiiied  ;  and  finally,  it  is 
'  difficult'  to  believe  almost  all  things  that  are 
hourly  presented  to  us,  and,  above  all,  the  fact  of 
our  own  existence.  Still,  we  should  hardly  con- 
sider that  '  »c  .fore  infer'  that  we  are 
wrong  in  conm  events  with  the  causes 
which  e\:  mi  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing Il  i  liad  alwayx  adopted  his 
view  of  -,u..  ,...;;  ...Ml  iilty'  of  belief  to  deter 
them  fnun  the  t.-isk  of  accumulating  facts,  and 
from  the  duty  of  recognizing  those  facts,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  science  would  have  slumbered  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  down  to  the  present 
time." 

So  far  we  have  followed  Mr.  Sampson  without 
deeming  it  necessary  tn  introduce  any  comment  of 
our  own.  We  would  now  ri-maric  that,  while 
homiropalhy  prcsenU  much  that  demands  the 
attention  of  liberal  me<lical  men,  its  professors 
ought  also  to  make  some  allowance  for  the  oppo- 
sition of  that  clajis.  The  doctrine  of  the  infinitesi- 
mal iliisfs,  argue  ui«>n  it  as  you  may,  is  so  opposed 
to  all  our  common  ideas  as  to  cause  and  effect,  that 
skepticism  is  next  In  unavoidable  ;  and  it  is  not 
only  natural,  but  highly  justifiable,  to  surmise  that 
the  alleged  results  are  attrihulabic  to  an  absence 
of  medicine  altogether,  rather  than  to  the  presence 
of  at'oiii.'  so  inconceivably  minulo.  We  are  every 
day  taking  forty  times  the  amount  of  their  most 
active  doses  in  our  fiMid,  and  that  wilhout  perceiv- 
ing any  result  beyond  what  is  natural  and  normal. 
Admiliing,  on  the  olher  hand,  the  prolrability  of 
the  negative  clvir  ,.1,  r  ..f  i|,n  hiimcropathic  doses, 
what  an  impm  ration  does  it  become  for 

the  orthodox   ;  -,  that  many  cures  arise, 

to  all  appearance,  from  both  this  system  of  treat- 
ment  and    from   hydropathy,  where    medicine   is 

abandoned  even  in  name  ! 

\ 

From  Chamlwri*  JoumsL 
THE   YOUNG   PHILOSOPHER. 

"  Till,  me,  father,  what  is  meant  by  geome- 
iry '"  Such  were  the  words  of  a  child  of  nine 
Ve.ars  old  one  summer  evening  in  the  year  ltl32. 
"They  were  uttered  in  a  large  room  in  :i  I1..11S.1  in 
Paris,  and  addrcs-^ed  to  a  pale,  intr]'  ng 

man  in  the  prime  of  life.     I{ev\'a8si.r  ,ii|p 

covered  with  books,  maps,  lie.,  and   tlie  abade 


'  t  Mi4  ioacs> 


Buiilt'  Hiili  uhith  he  gated 
of  his  little  son.      It  was  no  r. 
ho  looked  on  :  childish  as  were  inc 
hail    stamped    them,   and   a   ferrei' 

thr         ■      ■■  '    ■-'•     ■ . 


had  CMI 
pleased 

i':ieo 

no* 

ind 
ed 

,n.;      boy 


.iiiire  which 

to  say, 

'lih,    and 

depth  ;  it  teaciies  how  to  form  figures  in  a  just, 

precise  manner,  and  to  compare  them  one  with 

another." 

"  Father,"  Mid  the  child,  "  I  will  learn  geome- 
try !" 

"  Nay,  my  boy,  you  are  too  young  and  aiekly 
for  such  a  study  ;  you  have  been  all  day  porinp 
over  your  books.  Go  now  into  the  garden  with 
your  cousin  Charles,  and  have  a  pleasant  game  of 
play  this  fine  evening." 

"  I  don't   care  fur  the   playthings  that  ambia 
Charles,    and    he  does  not  like  my  books.     Dt 
father,  let  me  stay  here  with  you  ;  and  tell  me  if 
the  straight  and  round  linea  you  ofien  draw  are 
part  of  geometry '" 

The  father  sighed  as  he  looked  at  the  slight 
delicate  form  and  flushed  cheek  of  his  son,  and 
taking  the  little  burning  hand  in  his,  and  pulling 
aside  his  books,  "  Well,  Hhaise,"  he  answered, 
"  I  will  take  a  walk  with  you  myself,  and  we  will 
breathe  the  fresh  air, and  smell  the  sweet  flowers; 
hut  vou  must  ask  ine  no  more  questions  about 
geometry." 

Such  was  one  of  the  first  manifestations  of 
HIaise  Pascal's  intellect :  the  early  dawning  of 
that  mathematical  genius  destined  in  a  few  years 
to  astonish  Europe,  and  which  would  probably 
have  achieved  wonders  in  science,  rivalling  iho 
subsequent  discoveries  of  Newton  and  La  riare, 
had  he  not,  while  still  young,  abandoned  the  pur- 
suit of  earthly  knowledge,  and  dedicated  all  hie 
powers  of  mind  and  body  to  the  service  of  religion 
and  the  good  of  his  fellow-men. 

His  father,  Ktienne  Pascal,  was  a  man  of  talent, 
well  known  and  much  esteemed  by  the  literati  of 
his  day.  He  felt  a  parent's  pride  in  watching  the 
opening  powers  of  his  son's  mind,  but  he  al»u  felt 
a  parent's  fears  for  the  fragile  form  which  en- 
shrined il,  and  he  wisely  sought  to  draw  the  little 
Blaise  from  his  darling  sedentary  studies,  and 
induce  him  10  share  in  the  out-door  amu.scmcnts 
which  boys  of  his  age  in  general  love.  Having 
himself  experienced  the  absorbing  nature  of  mathe- 
matical pursuits,  he  did  not  wish  hi'  ::ago 
in  them  until  his  mind  should  lie  n  his 
body  in  greater  vigor ;  and  as  Film.-  .'am 
mention  the  word  geometry,  and  i.  .  :  :  !,;i,'ir 
so  long  in  the  study,  his  father  Imi  • .!  init  balls 
and  hoops  had  at  length  chased  circles  and  tri- 
angles from  his  brain.  At  the  end  of  a  long  corri- 
dor in  Mr.  Pascal's  house  there  was  an  apartmeat 
which  was  used  only  as  a  lumber-room,  and  cob- 
sequently  seldom  opened.  He  one  day  entered  it 
in  search  of  some  article,  and  what  was  his  sur- 
prise to  see  little  Blaise  kneeling  on  the  flour,  and, 
with  a  piece  of  charcoal  in  his  hand,  busily  occu 
pied  in  drawing  triangles,  circles,  and  parallelo- 
graniB.  The  child  was  so  much  absorbed  in 
his  employment  that  be  heeded  not  the  open- 
ing of  the  door,  and  it  was  not  till  his  father  spoke 
that  he  raised  his  head.  "  What  are  you  dotog, 
child*" 
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"  Oh  father,  don't  be  ^nfrr  ;  indeed  I  could  not 
pat  (feomdrv  oui  ufinv  mind  ;  etery  nijfhl  I  used 
to  lie  iwikr  <'  it,  and  so  I  came  here  to 

work  »w»y  ..  ■<■" 

M.  l'i.<>oal  Itxiki.l,  and  with  delighted  astonish- 
ment pcrreivi'd  that  his  child,  without  instruction, 
wii  : he  name  of  a  sinfjie  geometrical 

fi-  iratcd  that  the  three  angles  of 

e»erv  iniiiL'ir.  i.ikcn  lo){Pthcr,  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles — a  truth  eatahliahed  by  the  thirty- 
second  pro|)osition  of  the  first  book  of  Kuclid. 
The  father  now  saw  that  it  was  in  vain  to  repress 
his  son's  thirst  for  knowledge  :  he  gave  him  every 
assistance  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  watched  over  his  health.  Ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  this  wonderful 
boy  cnmpoaed  a  treatise  on  the  nature  of  sound  ; 
in  which  he  sought  to  explain  why  a  glass,  when 
struck  by  a  knife,  gives  a  sound  that  ceases  as 
Mon  as  the  hand  is  applied  to  it.  Five  years  after- 
wards appeared  his  celebrated  "  Treatise  on  Conic 
Sections,  admired  by  the  great  mathematicians  of 
the  lime.  The  famous  Descartes  could  not  be  per- 
suaded that  a  work  displaying  so  profound  an  ac- 
quaintance with  science,  was  the  production  of  a 
youth  of  sixteen.  .Yet  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Blaise  Pascal  was  its  sole  and  unaided  author. 

He  had  often  observed  that  the  science  of  num- 
bers is,  like  the  thoughts  of  men,  subject  to  error  : 
he  had  seen  that,  in  the  every-day  use  of  calcula- 
lioD,  it  is  very  difficult  to  preserve  exactness  for 
any  considerable  lime :  because  memory  becomes 
weary  still  .■-<  '     >   patience;  and  when    the 

first  of  thesi'  ils,  it  follows,  as  a  matter 

of  course,  th.ii  imnum'^  escape  notice.  In  order, 
then,  to  remedy  this  defect,  he  constructed  the 
well-known  and  singular  arithmetical  machine  by 
which,  without  a  pen,  without  counters  and  with- 
out understanding  arithmetic,  all  kinds  of  compu- 
tation may  be  readily  performed.  "  By  other 
methods,"  said  he,  in  writing  to  Christina,  queen 
of  Sweden,  "all  the  operations  are  troublesome, 
complicated,  long,  and  uncertain;  by  mine  they 
become  easy,  simple,  quick,  and  certain." 

Le  Pire  Mersenne,  a  Parisian  monk,  about  this 
time  proposed  to  the  world  of  science  a  famous  and 
difficnlt  problem.  It  was  required  to  determine 
the  curve  line  described  in  the  air  by  a  nail  at- 
tached to  the  circumference  of  a  carriage-wheel 
revolving  and  prcigrcaiing  at  an  ordinary  speed. 
It  would  not  he  interesting,  nor  perhaps  intelligi- 
ble, to  general  readers,  were  we  to  attempt  ex- 
plaining the  difficulties  which,  in  the  then  state  of 
mathemalical  science,  attended  the  solution  of  this 
problem.  It  will  suffice  to  state  that,  after  having 
baffled  the  effiirts  of  all  the  great  men  of  the  day, 
itWM  solved  hy  Pascal,  when  not  twenty  years 
iMauMi  while  lying  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  More 
iHnhis  :  he  defied  all  tV ins  of  Eu- 
rope to  rcMilve  in  detail  :  the  pro- 
blem, olferiiig  four  huiiii.... y..,uallotwo 

thotiaand  in  the  present  dar )  to  him  who  should 
•aceeed.  All  having  faile<{,  Pascal  gave  his  own 
■olutinn  to  the  world,  and  from  that  moment  took 
bisplaRe  in  the  first  rank  of  science. 

'Torricclli,  an  eminent    Italian  lan, 

taught  hv  (iMfn  thnt  air  is  a  y  iiiid, 

tried  •e^'  >  vu'uum. 

Tbeae  i  '<.  which 

be  eauaeo  tn  no  m.-tiic  iiy  \i.  law,  M. 

Perier,  on  the  mountain  of  I'  ■<■,  in  the 

proTJnee  of  Auvergno,  and  v.,,,.,,  •>•>••  crowned 
with  bnlliani  suoccm.     Galileo  had  discovered  the  I 


weight  of  the  air  ;  Torricelli,  mcasurinf  Um  |M^ 

MM  lb  a 

column  of  water  of  the  same  lia«e,  and  ttiirly-two 


sure  of  the  atmosphere,  had  found  it 


feet  in  height,  or  to  one  of  quicksilver  of  twenty- 
eight  inches.  The  experiments  of  Pascal  con- 
firmed the  others,  because  they  cslahlishod  the 
fart,  that  the  column  of  mercury  becomes  low  in 
the  same  proportion  that  the  one  uf  air  diminishes 
in  heiiiht.  He  was  the  first  who  proved  clearlvi 
in  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Weight  and  Density  of  the 
Air,"  that  the  eff^ts — until  then  attributed  to  na- 
ture's abhorring  a  vacuum — are  derived  from  the 
weight  of  the  atmospheric  air  ;  and  reversing  this 
point  in  the  physics  of  the  ancients,  he  established, 
as  a  principle  thenceforth  incontestable,  that  the 
mass  of  this  fluid  has  a  limited  and  delerminahlo 
weight  ;  that  it  weighs  more  at  one  time  than  at 
another,  as  in  thick  fogs  ;  in  certain  places  than  in 
others,  as  in  valleys  and  on  low  ground  ;  that, 
pressing  on  all  the  bodies  which  it  surrounds,  it 
acts  more  powerfully  in  proportion  to  ils  increase 
of  weight.  J'rom  these  facts  he  deduced  several 
consequences,  surh  as  ascertaining  whether  two 
places  are  on  the  same  level  ;  that  is  to  say, 
equally  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  or 
which  of  the  two  is  most  elevated,  however  distant 
from  each  other  they  may  he.  It  remained  for 
him  to  show  that  a  small  quantity  of  water  may 
keep  a  great  weight  balanced  ;  that  two  weights 
of  different  materials,  adjusted,  while  the  air  is  dry, 
to  the  most  perfect  equilibrium,  lose  their  equality 
when  the  air  becomes  damp  :  that  bodies  floating 
in  water  weigh  precisely  as  much  as  the  liquid 
they  displace  ;  iHcause  the  water  touching  them 
from  beneath,  and  not  from  above,  serves  only  to 
raise  them.  Having  established  ihes*' preliminary 
facts,  he  published  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Kquilibrium 
of  Fluids." 

In  the  present  day,  when  immense  progress  has 
been  made  both  in  physics  and  geometry,  the  writ- 
ings of  Pascal  on  these  subjects  are  not  of  much 
practical  utility  ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  from 
them  we  derive  our  first  knowledge,  we  shall  al- 
ways regard  them  with  the  resiiect  due  to  monu- 
ments of  a  genius,  which  has  left  its  immortal  im- 
press on  even  the  most  trifling  delails. 

Having  passed  some  years  in  these  studies  and 
recreations,  ho  suddenly  resolved  to  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  an  exposition  of  the  Christian 
religion.  For  this  purpose  he  returned  to  Paris, 
where,  amid  the  interruptions  caused  by  frei|n'  ni 
attacks  of  illness,  he  conceived  and  partly  cxeenird 
a  comprehensive  work  on  Christianity,  ils  nature 
and  evidences.  This  he  did  not  live  to  complete  ; 
but  some  of  its  detached  fragments,  found  after  his 
death,  were  published  as  his  "  Thoughts."  They 
contain  the  germ  of  many  a  noble  sentiment  and 
profound  view  of  human  nature,  which,  had  lliey 
been  wrought  out,  and  the  rough  outhne  filled  up 
by  a  master's  hand,  would  have  formed  a  work  fit 
for  immortality.  About  this  period  of  his  life  he 
published  the  "  Provincial  lA^tlcrs,"  which  have 
b<>en  characti-'rizt'd  hy  com|HMent  judgis  as  ihe 
most  perfect  prose  work  in  the  French  langusge. 
They  treat  of  the  points  in  dispute  between  the 
Jansenisis,  whose  cause  Pascal  espoused,  and  the 
company  of  Jesuits.  We  find  in  them  the  pointed 
wit  and  dramalie  powers  of  Molierc,  mint!led  with 
the  sublime  ehKjuence  of  Bossuet.  When  the 
latter  was  asked  which  book  in  the  world  he  would 
choose  to  have  b*'en  the  author  of,  he  immediately 
replii.'d,  "  the  Pnivincial  IjCtters." 

Pascal  in  bis  thirtieth  year  already  exhibited  the 
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iiymplomR  of  prematura  docay.      He  wa»  an  old 

iiiaii  at  lliat  |><'ri(id  when  it  m  jfencrallv  •■i.ii^nliriif 

thai  liolli  lli)<  physical  and  nuMital  p<i»< 

fully  iti-vrIiip<Ml.      Hut  his  In  iihli   )i:iil 

severe  shiiok  frnm  his  intiMi  ■<»  In  stuily, 

no  less  than   from  the  ever  iiviiy  of  his 

genius.     He  had  beun  for  miiiy  years  under  the 

care  of  mediral  men.      PerwivinR  that  the  cure 

of  their  patient  could  not  !         " 

he  piTsisicd  in  the  in<luli.'< 

and  studious  ha'i;'      ■'      -  '  ,  .him,...  ..  u-.m  i 

take  as  murh  e\  .  which  would  a' 

once  alreii!"' ...nue  and  divert  liim 

from  his  iii  ••.     In  pursuance  of  lli.     il 

vice,  I'a8<- 1 !  ^n  out  in  a  carriage  every  ^in 

to  the  hridjfe  ol  Neuilli.  His  only  snrvivini;  and 
fondly-loved  sister,  Madame  Pericr,  who  with  her 
hnshand  and  family  resided  in  the  country,  fre- 
quently visited  him,  and  left  nnthiti^  undone  that 
Rfli«tion  could  suggest  to  sup(H)rt  and  cheer  him. 
duo  morninif  in  the  month  of  October,  1054,  she 
accompanied  hitn  in  his  accu»toined  drive.  The 
day  was  lovely,  and  I'awars  enfeebled  frame 
seetned  to  receive  strenijlh  from  the  balmy  air, 
while  he  conversed  w  ilh  e:ise  and  pleasure.  He 
spoke  of  the  folly  of  national  antipathies,  and  the 
»m  of  war.  "  Fancy,"  hesaid,  "  aFrenchman  ad- 
dressing an  Enalishman,  and  a^^kiu);  him,  '  Why 
do  you  want  to  kill  me  V  'What!'  the  other 
answers,  '  don't  you  live  at  the  other  aide  of  the 
water'  My  friend,  if  you  lived  on  this  side,  I 
should  be  an  assassin,  and  it  would  be  moat  unjust 
to  kill  you  :  but  as  you  live  at  the  other  side,  I  'm 
a  brave  fellow,  and  feel  quite  justified  in  taking 
your  life.'  Persons  of  great  and  little  minds,"  he 
afterwards  n-markcd,  "  arc  subject  to  the  same  ac- 
cidenl.s  atid  annoyances  ;  but  the  latter  are  on  the 
circuinfiTcnce  of  the  wheel,  and  the  former  near 
the  centre,  and  thus  are  they  less  agitated  by  the 
same  movements.  Yet  even  in  his  loftiest  slate, 
what  is  man,  fettered  as  he  is  by  frail  body  !  The 
mind  of  the  greatest  man  in  the  world  is  not  so  in- 
dependent as  to  remain  undisturbed  by  the  noise 
around  him.  It  does  not  require  the  sound  of  a 
cannon  to  impede  his  train  of  thought ;  the  wind- 
ing of  a  pulley,  or  the  shutting  of  a  door,  is  suffi- 
cient. DiMi't  be  astonished  that  the  philosopher 
reasons  badly  now  ;  a  fly  is  buzzing  about  his  ears  ; 
that  'a  cnoHiih  to  render  him  incapable  of  deep  re- 
flection. If  you  want  him  to  discover  truth,  drive 
away  the  insect  which  keeps  his  reason  in  check, 
and  tniuhles  the  powerful  intelligence  that  governs 
cities  and  kingdoms.  Yet  is  the  study  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  in  all  its  greatness  and  littleness,  the 
noblest  of  puniuils." 

"  I  have  often  regretted,  dear  brother,"  said 
Madame  Perier,  "  your  relinquishing  the  grand 
career  of  science  you  had  entered  on,  and  chang- 
ing so  completely  your  course  of  thought." 

"  Dear  sister,"  said  Pascal, "  I  had  passed  much 
time  in  the  study  of  abstract  sciences ;  but  it  di»- 
heartened  me  to  find  how  few  persons  there  were 
with  whom  I  could  hold  communion  about  them. 
When  I  commenced  the  study  of  man,  I  saw  that 
these  abstract  sciences  are  not  fitted  for  him,  and 
that  I  wandered  farther  from  my  path  in  diving 
into  them,  than  did  others  in  avoiding  them  ;  and 
1  forgave  them  their  ignorance.  I  believed  that  I 
should  find  companions,  at  least,  in  the  study  of 
man,  because  it  is  the  knowledge  which  best  befits 
him.  I  was  deceived :  there  are  yet  fewer  who 
atudv  man  than  geometry." 

While  thus  speaking  they  came  to  the  bridge  ; 
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and  the  horso"  'it,  and  refusing  all  eon- 

irnl    i.liiiif'r-«!  i  ■■  tlir  rivrr  S.  ifi(*.      For- 

.    broka 

I  on  tb« 

JKirder  of    the   piecipir^,   while   the    lioiiiui    wer« 

hurled  h<?low.     By  Ibis  means  the  life  of  Pascal 

was  savird  from  inst.i  "structinn  ;  but  hia 

health     received,     im  .    a  severe    shock. 

•  may  easily  im  ^  '■        '  '  ',  n 

III  and  violent  ii  in 

' -'    ..i    ,„.  ,„„-.,,>„ ...   1.-11 

!  he  was  with  great  difficulty 

\       .   !i:  illness  followed,  the  effecta 

>i  which  he  never  got  quite  over.     Yet  the  gentle 
mil   fervent  charily  of  his  nalun-  .sliniu'  forth  all 
<  the  more  brilliantly  for  his  bod  h.     He 

gave  alms  to  an  extent  which  a|  y  to  his 

{  acquaintances.  One  of  them  li'dutid  tiiiu  nneday 
on  his  imprudent  expenditure,  which,  he  affirmed, 
would  speedily  bring  him  to  p.'.verty.  Pascal 
smiled,  and  quietly  replied,  "  I  have  often  re- 
marked, that  however  poor  a  man  may  be  when 
dying,  he  always  leaves  something  iK'hind  liim." 

Ho  denied  himself  the  comforts,  and  even  the 
necessaries  of  life,  in  order  to  minister  more  abun- 
dantly to  the  wants  of  the  poor.  He  always  pre- 
served the  utmost  purity  of  mind  and  manners; 
and  he  would  never  snffi;r  the  pleasures  of  the  ta- 
ble to  be  extolled  in  his  presence,  remarking,  that 
food  was  simply  intended  to  satisfy  the  appetite 
and  nourish  the  body,  not  to  pamper  the  senses. 
The  unfortunate  ever  found  in  him  a  brnthcr.  One 
day,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  church  of  St. 
Sulpire,  he  was  accosted  by  a  young  and  beautiful 
|)easant  girl.  "  Oh,  sir,"  she  said,  "  for  the  love 
of  CJcxI  give  me  a  few  sous !" 

Pascal  stopped,  touched  at  the  danger  to  which 
her  youth  and  bseuty  would  expose  her,  if  suffered 
to  wander  unprotected  through  the  streets  of  Paris. 
He  inquired  into  her  history.  "  My  father,"  she 
said,  "  was  a  mason,  and  lived  some  leagues  from 
the  city.  A  short  time  since  he  fell  from  some 
scafiulding,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot,  leaving  my 
mother  and  me  alone  and  friendless  in  the  world.  - 
We  managed  for  a  time  to  support  ourselves,  till 
my  mother's  health  failed  ;  and  after  struggling  in 
vain  against  her  illness,  she  this  morning  entered 
the  hospital,  where,  though  I  can  visit  her,  I  am 
not  permitted  to  live,  so  that,  to  avoid  starvation, 
I  am  forced  to  beg." 

"  My  poor  child,"  said  Pascal,  "  yours  is  a  hard 
lot ;  I  will  try  what  can  be  done  for  you." 

He  immediately  conducted  her  to  the  house  of  a 
venerable  ecclesiastic,  to  whom,  without  making 
himself  known,  he  gave  a  sum  of  money  sufficient 
for  her  food  and  clothing,  promising  to  send  next 
day  a  charitable  lady  to  take  charge  of  her.  This 
was  Madame  Perier,  who  entered  warmly  'nIOi" 
brother's  benevolent  feelings,  and  look  care  of 
grateful  young  girl  until  a  respectable  situatiS 
was  provided  for  her.  Who  can  describe  the  feel- 
ings of  the  poor  sick  mother  when  she  heard  of  the 
kindness  that  had  been  shown  her  daofhier  I  She 
longed  to  bless  her  benefactor,  her  guardian  angel, 
who  had  saved  her  child  from  misery,  perhape 
from  ruin.  Yet  Pascal  would  not  suffer  his  name 
to  be  disclos<-d,  and  it  was  not  till  after  his  death 
that  he  was  known  to  have  performed  this  good 
action.     Truly  might  it  be  said  that  he 

"Did  good  by  stealth,  and  blushed  to  find  it  fame." 

Notwithstanding  his  habitual    gravity,  he    bad  a 
fund  of  natural  wit,  and   keen  peoeinliun  into 
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rhanrter ;  «ni)  could  hive  boen  sarraBtic,  but  the 
otetflpMi'"'  Vi^:,11ii>i'x.s  iif  ^18  lempcrainunt  forbade 
it.     H'  .1,  '  Tlio  Ruthiire  who  are 

ioOMmi  ">V  bt»>k,  my  liislory,  my 

caauaenury,  wonlil  tlx'y  nut  dii  better  to  say,  our 
book,  •ur  rumnieiitary,  our  history  '  for  generally 
■peakiag,  there  is  mure  in  their  worka  that  belongs 
to  otben>  than  in  themselves." 

One  . '■  \;iiis  was,  "  if  you  wish  others  to 

speak  »  .  <lo  not  speak  well  of  yourself." 

Another  iiiM  n  iiiirk  was  (his — "  In  proportion  as 
we  have  our  minds  enlarged,  wc  discover  in  the 
world  a  grcatur  numlwr  of  origin.il  characters — 
ooromoflplace  people  do  not  perceive  any  distin- 
guishing difference  between  men." 

It  may  nui  be  out  of  place  to  cite  a  remark  of 
Paacal''s  alluding  to  the  strange  political  revolu- 
tions of  Kuro|X!,  and  the  casting  down  of  crowned 
heads,  which  took  place  in  his  day.  He  says, 
"  Who  would  ever  have  supposed  that  an  individ- 
ual poasessing  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  Kng- 
land,  the  king  of  Poland,  and  (he  queen  of  Swe 
den,  might  be  left  destitute  in  the  world,  without 
an  asylum  or  retreat  V 

This  refers  to  three  revolutions  which  had  oc- 
curred in  Kurope  nearly  at  the  same  time. 

We  will  now  set  down,  somewhat  at  random,  a 
few  of  his  remarks  breathing  a  spirit  of  true  phi- 
losophy. 

"  There  is  nothing  more  comrooo  than  good 
things  :  all  wc  require  is  to  discern  thorn  ;  and  it 
ia  certain  they  arc  all  natural,  and  within  our 
reach.  Yet  it  is  universally  the  case  that  we  do 
nut  know  how  to  distinguish  them.  It  is  not 
aiDOQg  strange  and  extraordinary  things  that  we 
are  to  look  for  excellence.  In  rising  to  attain  it, 
we  but  leave  it  behind  UK.  We  must  stoop.  The 
bast  books  are  those  which  each  ^i^or  thinks  he 
ConU  have  written  himself,  \alurc,  which  is 
alone  goad,  is  common  and  familiar  to  all." 

"  Curi<»ity  is  often  but  vanity.  Most  frequently 
we  wish  fur  knowlcdEC,  only  in  order  to  s|>cak  of  it. 
We  would  not  uodert.ikc  a  long  sea  voyage,  4f  wc 
were  never  to  talk  alraut  it ;  and  for  the  simple 
pleasure  of  seeing,  without  the  hope  of  conversing 
with  any  one  about  our  travels." 

".\  horse  docs  not  seek  to  be  admired  by  his 
oompaoion.  We  sec  indeed  a  sort  of  emulation 
between  them  in  the  race,  but  it  is  not  followed  up  ; 
for  when  in  thn  stable,  the  most  clumsy  and  worst- 
made  horse  will  not  yield  his  oats  to  another.  It 
is  not  sn  viiili  11"  "  il"  V  nst  imii  ^niisfied  with 
tbetr  |>  the  means 

ofaasi'T  -." 

"  The  virtue  ol  it  not  to  be  measured 

by  one  or  two  un  .  is,  but  by  his  habitual 

course  of  life." 
^iOIaturc  has  perfections,  to  show  that  she  is  the 
^^Pe  of  (lod ;  and  defects,  to  show  that  she  is 
on^bis  image." 

Many  of  I  .     -.     ..     .      .         ,^„ 

lost,  from  II  .  in- 

tf" '-  ...,.,  .d  so 

i!  I  anything 

«i  .  .  ..{. 

Thi-  to  diminish  his 

glnrv  1  in  the  •'  Lives 

«f  .    but  this  only 

►•  ^  ""Ty  one  applied 

I.  »  and  llru- 

1  lagoswcre 
noi  wt-ii 

The  life  of  Blaiaa  Paaeal  drew  near  ita  Icrmiaa- 


tion.     A    fatal   disease    was    preying   u|>on   him, 

brought  on  by  the  iillrll.-.e  Hurklrn'  i,f  :i  liiii'liU  .•.oiil, 

enshrined  in  a  I'  i 

wore."     A  deep  ,  .S 

arising  from  physn^l  causes,  ulteii  clouded  his 
mind.  Hut  Ins  sutfcrings  were  MMithed  by  the 
fond    attentions  of  his  sister.     She   brought    her 

family  to  Paris,  and  havini;  lakon  a  honu ar  his, 

devoted  huru^lf  to  hiiii  V  One 

day,  while  still  able  i.  ..>ied 

in  the  street  by  a  wreum  i  i 

little  boy  by  the  hand.     II  I 

marks  of  sutTering,  and  In 
He  had  lieon  a  journeynuin 

happily  with  his  wife  and  I.  _   i 

small  Kous<<  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris.  A  hre  broke 
out  one  night ;  his  little  dwelling,  with  all  thr.l  ii 
contained,  was  consumed.  He  and  his  fmiiily 
escaped  with  their  liv(»  ;  but,  from  ex|K>»ure  to  eulil 
and  anxiety,  his  wife  and  two  childri>n  fell  victims 
to  fever  ;  and  he  only  just  rewivereil  from  the  same 
disease,  was  forced  with  his  rcinaiiin>  '  '  < 
l>eg  a  morsel  of  bread.    Pascal's  heart  \  1 

)...  1  :    ...1,.    ajid,  not  satisfiiul  wilh  relieMni;  m--  im- 
uils,  he  took  hiin  to  his  own  house,  and 

t. HI  to  make   it  his  home  until  his  health 

should  be  reestablishtMl,  and  he  should  be  able  to 
lirocurc  work.  Some  days  passed  on,  and  Pawal 
fiecame  rapidly  worse  .  he  could  with  difficulty 
leave  his  riKiin.  and  was  forced  to  discontinue  his 
accustomed  walks.  His  sister's  fond  cares  were 
now  iiidis|>eiisalilc  to  his  comfort :  every  day  she 
passed  in  his  chamber,  minittering  to  his  uanln, 
and  learning  holy  lessons  of  patience  and  resi(rna- 
tion,  springing  from  love  to  God,  and  suhmission  to 
His  holy  will.  The  poor  slKH'iiiakcr  also  tried,  by 
every  means  in  his  [lower,  to  s<'rvc  his  Ixnicfactor ; 
and  the  pleasant  laugh  and  winning  ways  of  his 
little  son  George  often  soothed  aud  cheered  Pascal, 
who  dearly  loved  children. 

He  had  an  old  female  s<Tvant,  who  had  lived  in 
his  house  and  served  him  faithfully  for  many  years. 
One  morning  she  entered  his  room  before  the  hour 
when  Madaitie  Pcrier  generally  came,  and  with- 
drawing the  curtains,  she  gazed  sorrowfully  on  the 
wasted  form  and  hectic  cheek  of  her  beloved  mas- 
ter. 
"  How  do  you  feel  to-day,  sir?" 
"  Not  well,  Cecile ;  I  passed  >  sleepless  night; 
but  I  liad  sweet  thoughts,  which  comforted  me." 

The  old  woman  proceeded  to  arranjje  the  riKim, 
and  her  master  said — "  Where  is  little  George, 
('ecile?  I  have  not  heard  his  merry  voice  tiiia 
morning." 

"Oh,  sir,  1  wanted  to  tell  you  about  him,  and 
still,  seeing  you  so  p<Kirly,  1  did  not  know  how  to 
do  it ;  for  I  'in  afraid  it  will  flurry  you  so." 

"Speak,  n|ieak,  C'ccile !  What  has  liapi>eoed 
to  the  child?" 

"  Oh  nothing,  sir ;  but  all  yesterday  ho  was  very 
dull  and  heavy,  and  would  not  eat :  his  father 
watched  him  all  night,  and  early  this  morning 
brought  the  doctor  to  see  him,  and  he  says  the 
child  has  got  the  smoll-pox  ;  and  whi'ii  I  asked 
him  if  he  could  not  be  removed  to  anotlier  house, 
he  said  it  woiihl  risk  the  Iwy's  life  to  do  so. 
However,  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  wo  're  to 
do  ;  for  we  could  not  endanger  Madame  Pcrier 
and  her  darling  children  for  the  sake  of  a  beggar's 
brat." 

Pascal  thought  for  a  moment.  "  No  Cccile," 
he  said,  "  their  health  must  not  be  risked,  nor  shall 
poor  little  Oeorge  be  removed.     I  will  go  to  my 
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•ittAr'a:  I  know  her  room*  are  all  ocmpW,  but  1 1  that   they  nrny  h*  n««!   as  one  peal  anny  for 


am  nine  ehn  will  upair  a  amall  one,  good  enouffli 
for  im-  (liiriti!;  the  xhon  limr  1   nhnll  want  it." 

was  in 

ini;  :iin|iiy  Mr  in' 

f:nliiT,  ht<  Ifl'l  lir 


"  "    1""" 
lir    wa~ 

■  liiili  "I 


i  from    pxhauslion 

1,,,;:,, :     MSI-       Tlirri'.  i>n  ll 

Aiicu'it,  l(>rc',  nl  till' 

gpnllr  and  holy  »l>irit  ■  ; 

Him  who  f^ve  it,  IcafinK    '»  th«  wtirM   a  iiuiiiv 

which  will  live  as  tho  repreacnladvc  of  iipleiidid 

talonu,   united  to  self-denying  benorolcnco  and 

ardent  piety. 


on   ita   frontier, 
lories  are  remote 

11  ;  tho 
und  in 
;i  d  for 

nil    tho 

,,.!,  „f 


r    i'olish   Biilijcrts;   but    ihiN  In 

^ii  in  order  to  promote  the  f 

Kussia.  .\nd  tliis  must  \>e  elTtclt'ii  by  u  Ayi>uui  of 
coercion,  alien  to  tlic  disposition  of  both  govern- 
ments, and  which  cannot  but  diminish  the  respect 
of  their  other  subjects  and  their  allies. 

The  sti        '  inst  nationality  is  a  hopeless 

one.     N:;  the    idea   of   the    age — not 

among  tlh  i  <  i  .-  ..lone  but  among  all  Kuro[>can 
I>eiiples.  The  two  most  |M>werful,  and,  take  them 
all  in  all,  most  prosperous  and  respected  nations 
of  }''uri:pe,  arc  Franco  and  England ;  and  this 
proeniinence  they  owe  in  no  small  degree  to  their 
being  large  and  homogeneous  states — nations  in 
the  strictest  acceptation  of  the  term.  During  tho 
worst  periods  of  the  revolution,  the  French  people 
displayed  an  energy  moral  and  physical  winch 
never  had  appeared  in  them  while  a  mere  conge- 
ries of  provinces  under  the  old  monarchy,  because 
at  the  revolution  they  had  grown  into  a  nation 
"  one  and  indivisible."  The  aspiration  of  every 
enlightened  German  is  to  see  his  country  become 
one  nation  ;  and  the  development  of  Germany's 
material  resources,  by  multiplying  financial,  com- 
mercial, and  other  compacts  b«'tween  the  states 
into  which  it  is  parcelled  out,  and  increasing  their 
mutual  depeadence,  is  gradually  realizing  the 
idea.  The  wi«i  of  every  Italian  patriot  for  centu- 
ries back  has  been  to  sec  Italy  one  nation.  The 
acknowledged  source  of  Spanish  degradation  and 
weakness  is  the  want  of  a  sense  of  common  nation- 
ality among  the  provinces.  Even  among  the  low 
morasses  of  Denmark  and  on  the  bleak  mountains 
beyond  the  Baltic  there  are  ardent  and  busy  apos- 
tles of  a  Scandinavian  nationality.  It  has  becumo 
part  of  tho  European  political  creed,  that  great 
states  arc  less  likely  to  rush  incoiisideratelv  into 
war  than  small  ones ;  and  that  states  in  which  a 
largo  share  in  the  exercise  of  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative government  is  vested  in  the  people, 
are  more  moral,  energetic,  and  prosperoos,  than 
those  in  which  the  people  are  mere  i  ;ru- 

ments  in  the  hands  of  their  rulers.  ■  to 

'  ^  thesis  is,  that  the  hm  •  i  •'  [eo- 

is  (in  Europe)  the  U  ■;  lining  the 

i.iiiils  of  states  ;  that  as  »,  ,i...<  ....  tnat  nation 
with  an  English  language  and  lil<  ratiire, 
another  with  a  F'rench  language  and  lileratu* 
it  is  desirable  that  we  should  have  nations 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Scandinavian,  and  Po- 
lisli  languages  and  literatures.  This  is  tlio  ten- 
dency of  the  age,  and  European  governments  set 
thems«'lvcs   in    vain   against   it.     This   it    is   that. 
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The  Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  gnvom- 
ments,  an>  evidently  snxious  to  prevent  informa- 
tion respecting  the  state  of  the  countries  which 
have  just  been  the  scene  of  insurrectionary  move- 
ments from  escaping  to  Western  f'uropc.  This  is 
bad  p»dic¥  on  tho  part  of  two  of  these  govern- 
ments. Austria  and  Prussia  are  amenable  to  the 
1      '  iiion  of  Western   Europe;  and  onoujjb 

1  red  to  render  explanation  on  their  part 

I  'i'-i-ady,   the   conduct  of  Austria  in 

1  ■  ll  it  difficult  for  any  French  gov- 

i .  ::ain  its  excitable  nation  within  the 

limits  of  neutrality.  It  is  admitted  in  newspap«!ra 
subjected  to  the  Austrian  censorship,  that  the  in- 
sarrectionary  movement  of  the  Oalician  nobles  has 
been  chocked  or  suppressed  by  agrarian  insurrec- 
tions of  the  peasantry  ;  and  that,  in  one  instance 
at  least,  the  peasants  have  been  encouraged  to 
attack  the  nobles  indiscriminately,  by  promises  of 
reward  from  an  officer  of  the  government.  How 
long  does  the  government  at  Vienna  imagine  'hat 
a  French  cabinet  will  be  able  to  hold  in  check 
French  sympathizers  with  Italian  lilieralism,  when 
it  is  allowed  to  be  published  uncontradicted,  that 
the  Austrian  authorities  can  only  maintain  them- 
selves by  making  common  cause  with  the  Terry- 
Alts  of  their  Sclavonian  provinces  against  the  edu- 
c.ited  classes !  The  legitimate  sphere  of  Prussia's 
ambition  is  in  Germany  ;  where  iier  comparatively 
llbenil  institutions  and  preponderating  material 
power  make  her  the  most  important  member  of 
that  national  organization  which  is  slowly  develop- 
ing itself  under  the  intluenco  of  the  Diet,  the  Zoll- 
verom,  and  the  approximation  of  the  ret'  ' 
churches.  Does  the  Prussian  government  in 
that  it  will  conciliate  tho  confidence  of  the  n,.i.,.,..., 
and  lilH'ral  parties  of  (Germany  bv  concealing  the 
actual  stale  of  aflairs  in  Poseii,  after  it  is  known 
that  all  the  unarrested  nobility  of  the  province 
have  been  ordered  to  confine  themselves  for  the 
present  within  the  boundaries  of  their  respective 
estates  \ 

In  striving  to  suppress  the  struggles  of  the  Poles 
to  restore  their  nationality,  and  in   holding  up  a  i  keeps  alive  a  sympathy  for  Polish  insursents  even ' 
screen  to  prevent  the  pi'oples  of  Western  Europe   in  those  who  miis.1     '  ...  Iieir  rash 

from  seeing   by  what  Vieans   that   nationality  is   and    ill-calculated  '     is    no 

trodden  down,  .Vusiria  and   Prussja   are  making |  peace  for   the   Eastim   lunni.  .^  .i    .\v.^lria  and 
themselves  the  catspawsof  Russia.     RH.>«ian  insti-;  Prussia  while  the  .\uslri3n  and  Prussian  govern-' 
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tutions  arc  framed  on  the  Oriental  model — a 
monarchical  despotism  with  a  religious  sanction. 
The  aim  of  tho  Russian  government  is  to  east  the 
minds  of  its  subjects  in  one  servile  mould,  in  order 


mcnts  submit  to  bo  the  li".'.^  ••''  Hi 
less  attempt,  the  mere  c 
cates  them  in  cruelties  in 
averse. — Spectator,  il  March. 
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OIIIUNY   AND   POLAND^THE   MAS8ACKE   OP   TARNOW. 


GERMANY    AND   POLAND. 

Wi  8««  it  asserted  in  London  that  the  Polish 
ioiurrection  is  iiotsunpressed.  Asa  national  move- 
ment it  is  Ruppri'ssra  ;  but  it  has  left  seeds  of  dis- 
order which  will  take  Inn);  time  to  subside.  It  is 
not  the  reliels  alone  that  have  made  provision  Tor 
future  tumult  :  Austria  has  set  class  against  class 
in  Oslicia  :  has  taught  the  peasantry  a  ti^er-thirst 
for  the  hinod  of  miMos  ;  and  has  encouraged  them 
to  claim  emancipation  from  feudal  burdens,  which, 
for  fear  of  inviting  similar  claims  in  her  German 
provinces,  she  dares  not  |?rant — she  must  therefore 
prepare  to  suppress  a  servile  insurrection  provoked 
by  her  own  false  promises.  Cracow,  by  no  means 
the  place  most  gravely  implicated  in  the  revolt,  is 
treated  like  a  conquered  city.  Meanwhile,  signs 
of  a  seriously  unsettled  state  of  public  feeling  show 
themselves  in  Germany.  That  which  the  censor- 
ship suppresses  in  newspapers  and  regular  publi- 
cations, that  which  cannot  be  uttered  at  what  wc 
call  public  meeting,  is  whispered  in  private  meet- 
ings, breaks  out  in  jokes  at  the  saturnalia  of  the 
carnival,  or  is  exhibited  in  the  unaccountable  and 
sudden  arrest  of  men  noted  for  activity  and  ability 
of  mind.  What  Germany  is  drifting  lo,  every  one 
out  of  it  must  see.  King  Vrederick  William  seems 
to  have  a  half  glimpse  of  the  truth  :  and  he  stands 
ready  for  the  storm,  his  promised  "  constitution" 
cut-and-dry  against  the  threatened  revolution,  to 
concede  it  too  late.  Austria  is  in  a  different  plight. 
In  the  Austrian  dominions  there  is  a  government 
but  no  nation.  A.  German  cabinet  in  Vienna  gov- 
erns Italian,  Sclavonian,  Magyar,  and  German 
provinces,  by  the  trick  of  employing  the  regiments 
raised  in  each  to  keep  down  the  popular  spirit  in 
some  one  of  the  others.  A  revolution  would  only 
give  a  new  constitution  to  Prus.si4f(to  Germany') 
but  it  would  break  up  Austria  altogether. — Specta- 
tor, 28  March. 


THE    MASSACRE   OP   TARNOW. 

The  massacre  of  Tarnow  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  awful  and  disgraceful  events  of  our  time  : — 
the  gentry  of  a  country  massacred  in  a  few  hours 
by  the  peasantry,  anthorirycd  to  such  acts  by  the 
authorities,  and  enticed  lo  it  by  a  price  put  on  the 
head  of  the  slain,  which  price  the  peasants  no 
more  blushed  to  receive  than  to  earn.  Is  this  the 
paternal  govcrniiicnl  of  Austria'  Is  this  the  rela- 
tion of  landed  proprietor  and  peasant  in  eastern 
countries '  Nor  is  the  circumstance  an  isolated 
one.  Little  as  we  hear  of  what  passes  in  the  depth 
of  HuMian  provinccn.  «<■  have  had  accounts  of 
Russian   lords   and   ib<'ir  families  massacred  and 

«ied  by  llie  wrfs  aiiicjnu'i'l  whom  they  live, 
nd  we  are  told,  that  cunimiinist  principles  have 
c  their  way  midxl   this  ."Sclavonic  s<'rf  popula- 
tion.    It  was  certainly  an  incciiinus  and  malignant 
idea   to   propagate  such   doctrines   amidst  a  serf 
population,  and  we  are  not  surpri.vd  at  their  suc- 
cess.    To  tell    '■  '"I  brute   that   he  is  a 
roan,  that  he  is  t  :   the  race  which  grinds 
I              ',    lives  l>v  111'    >»■  .it  of  his  brow,  must  Im- 
the  serf.     To  civc  him  this  know Irdcc, 
A  ith  Chnstian  tx-lief,  is  to  administer  an 
ilh  what  of  itself  is  poison.     Hut   the 
i!ir.'  ;inil   priesthood  would    have  soon 
1                                    tied  a  religious  propaganda. 
(                                  iries  have,   however,  eacap<-d 
theio.     'i'liey  kmp  out  freedom,  but  let  in  lieen- 
iMumew ;   proacnbe  a  Protectant,   but  overlook 


the  infidel ;  and  will  allow  no  one  lo  speak  igainat 
the  Kaiser  unless  he  go  the  length  of  Tom  Paine 
and  S|ience. 

Herein  is  the  danger  that  menaces  the  whole 
Sclavonic  world,  be  it  Prussia,  Austria,  or  Russia. 
It  has  no  middle  class.  The  peasants  stand  alone, 
shut  out  from  contact,  83rmpathy,  information. 
Their  ignorance  is  such,  that  any  idle  story  or 
misrepresentation  suffices  to  excite  their  ical,  arm 
their  hands  with  forks  and  scythes,  and  imbrue 
them  in  bbKid.  -Ml  their  8Hi)erior8  are  their 
enemies,  for  none  of  their  superiors  have  done 
their  duty  by  them.  They  have  been  made  beasts 
of  the  field,  and  as  beaaU,  when  excited,  they  act. 
We  see,  from  history,  what  insurrections  of  the 
peasantry  have  been  in  nider  times,  when  there 
were  no  middle  classes,  and  when  the  peasants 
rose.  Mercy,  humanity,  and  all  motives  higher 
than  animal  vengeance  disappear  from  such  wars. 
All  countries  have  hail  samples  of  it ;  and  the  east 
of  F.uroj>c  seems  destined  to  be  visited  by  the 
scourge.  Hitherto  we  have  seen  but  symptoms, 
and  we  may  see  graver  ones.  The  admitted  spread 
of  communist  doctrines  is  a  potent  sign.  For, 
after  all,  the  preachers  of  such  doctrines  must  be 
few,  secret,  and  of  small  resources.  Their  succeaa 
must  have  proceeded  less  from  themselves  than 
from  the  readiness  of  the  peoiile  lo  catch  and 
communicate  such  doctrines.  When  the  country 
is  furze,  and  that  furze  dry,  a  spark  is  sufTicient  to 
put  all  in  flame. 

Poland  rose  in  1830,  but  it  was  from  a  political 
cause  ;  and  the  serf  does  not  understand  politics. 
What  knows  he,  or  cares  he,  for  his  country's 
independence,  when  he  knows  not  yet  what  is  the 
independence  or  freedom  of  the  individual '  There 
is  no  use  in  hoisling  a  political  flag  for  the  serf. 
You  must  hang  liefort^  him  a  social  one.  He  is 
benumbed,  stupid,  resigned  ;  but  he  hath  concen- 
trated vengeance  in  him,  and  if  you  but  show  him 
who  is  his  oppressor  and  his  foe,  he  will  take  you 
at  your  word,  and  stand.  The  Austrians  did  this 
at  Tarnow.  .\nd  wc  learn  that  the  Austrian 
government  itself  is  frightened  at  its  success  ;  for 
it  discovers  an  inflammable  principle,  just  as  likely 
lo  be  turned  against  the  govcrnmenl  as  the  aria- 
tocracy. 

What  is  lo  be  dreaded  in  Dohemia,  Galicia, 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  liiissia,  is  not  political  in- 
surrection, but  social  war ;  not  a  plot  of  nobles  or 
students,  or  young  officers,  but  an  uprising  of 
serfs,  and  of  i>eaRant8  akin  to  serfs.  \\  ere  Scla- 
vonia  alone  shut  out  from  all  Kiiropcan  contact, 
things  might  go  on  quietly  as  in  the  past.  The 
peasantry  might  remain  contented  till  a  mercanlile 
and  citizen  class  arose,  and  then,  both  uniled, 
would  comi>el  aristocracy  and  crown  to  share  with 
them  social  and  political  rights. 

Hut  civilized  Kurnpe  Mands  at  Sclavonia's  door. 
And  the  ambition  of  di'fpots,  in  dotroyirg  and 
partitioning  Poland,  have  etfectually  destroyed  til 
barrier  and  frontier.  The  literature,  the  religion, 
the  principles,  and  enlightenment  of  Germany, 
come  to  the  dwir  of  nigti  one-hal(  of  the  Poles,  and 
of  course  cannot  be  kepi  from  the  remiiiiider.  The 
►chwdmaster  will  not  Irt  serfage  be:  and  those 
who  would  perpitu:ite  it  inr.at  perish.  These  same 
serfs,  in  the  first  burst  of  their  choler,  the  first  use 
of  their  free  arms,  may  Mrike  down  iheir  own 
nobles.  Uul  they  will  not  stop  there.  The  armies 
of  the  government,  the  police,  the  whole  force,  are 
of  the  bliMKl  and  families  of  serfs.  And  if  commu- 
nist principles  penetrate  into  the  cottage,  depend 
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upon  it  they  would  nnl  bo  kopt  out  of  the  fortreaa 
and  the  bnrrank.  If  au,  tho  noblea  will  nut  be  tlic 
only  foes  and  victims.  I)i-sp4iti!tm  and  its  aKPiii.i 
are  no  Iom  hatrftil  than  ariMocracy .  And  thn 
murdiTiTi  of  Tarnow  may  be  incitca  by  succcm 
and  r.'vvunl  I..  Kii.L-  Iih-Iht  victima. 

lltaminer,  91  March. 


Conduct  or  tb«  Austrian  Gotcrnmcnt. — 
The  "  Timca"  naa  published  the  followini;  state- 
ment res|M>rtin|;  thn  massacre  of  the  nubility  in 
Galicia,  a5  reported  by  an  eyo-wilncjis  : — "  Tho 
Austrian  ^;iivernnuMit  having  been  informed  of  the 
approarliin);  insurrection,  and  the  proposed  jjather- 
inff  of  the  peasants  to  make  an  attack  on  I'amow, 
has  resolved  to  foster,  throU|;h  thu  captains  of  the 
districts,  the  most  intimate  relations  with  the 
peasants,  whom  it  has  deluded  by  representing  to 
them  that  the  nobility  intend  to  rise  for  tho  sake 
of  reimposin);  on  them  the  ancient  yoke  with  all 
its  horrors  ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  the 
masters  invited  them  to  join  it  under  auollier  pre- 
text. The  ({ovornment,  feigninjf  (jrcat  anxiety  for 
tho  fate  of  the  peasants,  but  unable  to  offer  them 
any  issi.itance,  has  (minted  out  to  them  a  means — 
vix. — i!iai  when  once  on  the  spot  appointed  for 
their  meeting  with  the  nobility,  they  should  rush  on 
the  lutter,  and  having  put  to  death  every  one  of 
them,  deliver  the  bodies  to  the  authorities.  Be- 
sides, tho  authorities  promised  for  every  dead  body 
brought  to  tbem  forty  florins,  and  for  a  living  one 
twenty-five  florins.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  the 
greedy  peasants,  preferring  forty  florins  to  twenty- 
five  florins,  have  incrca-ied  the  number  of  the  vic- 
tims. The  whole  of  the  country  presents  a  most 
melancholy  aspect.  The  mansions  of  the  nobility 
have  now  assumed  the  character  of  ruins — the 
furniture,  broken  to  pieces,  is  still  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  proprietors.  Tho  barns  and  other 
buildings  belonging  to  the  farms,  the  granaries, 
have  been  reduced  to  ashes.  A  picture  of  deso- 
lation equal  to  the  massacre  of  Fluman  offers  itself 
to  the  eye,  which  seeks  in  vain  for  a  human 
creature  on  this  scene  of  bhxidy  carnage.  Five 
hunilr    '  ^  have  already  fallen  a  prtiv  to  this 

insai  that  still  continues  to  ravage  by 

goin^  I  Mini  1.11,-  vdlage  to  another,  and  perpetrating 
the  most  cruel  enormities." 


,  SPAIN. 

Narvaez  may  be  said  to  have  thrown  ofT  tho 
mask,  and  Spain  is  openly  in  the  bands  of  an  ad- 
venturer. He  reenters  office  sword  in  hand.  The 
band  whom  he  has  gathered  round  him  show  his 
purpose.  When  famous  housebreakers  have  any 
great  crime  in  prospect,  they  select  tho  men  who 
are  the  best  fitted  lo  be  tools  in  such  desperate  en- 
terpriies  :  Uamon  Narvaex  has  chosen  bis  accom- 
plices on  that  plan.  Me  has  taken  tho  pick  of  ultra 
"  Moderados,"  (as  that  callous  and  corrupt  party 
have  dubbed  themselves,)  of  absolutists,  and  even 
of  carlists.  His  minister  of  ,ihe  interior  is  a  man 
who  has  been  branded  by  the  sen.ite  wiih  a  charge 
of  fraud  in  some  kind  of  stockjobbing.  He  pro- 
fes-ses  extraordinary  loyally  to  the  throne.  His 
first  steps  are  significant  :  he  shakes  off  all  the 
liberals  who  had  belonged  to  his  government  ;  he 
weeds  the  ranks  of  officers  in  the  army  after  the 
fashion  of  a  vicious  ganlenerr-lhat  is,  lie  pulls  up 
the  good  herbs  and  leaves  the  rankest  weeds,  put- 
ting in  more  of  the  sort,  his  creatures  ;  he  pro- 


rogues the  oortea,  meaning  to  dissolve  it ;  h«  raa- 

\»i.'     '     ''  '•'     press.     He  evidently  relies 

inks  that  Spain  is  quite 

ciPW.M  .   iiMi  .......  -  ■vith  rtK-kless  daring. 

Kveii  France,  whi.'  '1m\  to  have  patron- 

iied  him  forni<rK  . .._  .1  at  thetw  dangerous 

excesses.     W  .iw  '     It  is  indeed  a  fear- 

ful iimsliiin,  ^,iain  is  or  is  not  so  tho- 

ri.i  led  and  demoralized  that  she  cannot 

till'  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  who  trades  in 

her  puiilioal  degradation. — Spectator,  38  March. 


EUROPEAN   SCRAPS. 

.\iin-ri^KAnER,  amongst  his  charges  against 
the  French  invader,  imputes  to  him  that  "  He  has 
enfranchised  the  slaves  which  God  had  given." 

This  tieats  Quincy  Adams  on  Genesis.  In  an 
American  war,  however,  Jonathan  wcuild  proba- 
bly adopt  the  very  words  of  Abd-elKader,  turn- 
ing the  heavy  reproach  against  England. — Ezam- 
intr. 

The  new  insurrection  in  Poland  renders  as 
[France)  an  immense  service,  inasmuch  as  it  re- 
veals lo  us  the  secret  of  the  weakness  of  our  ene- 
mies and  that  of  our  own  power.  It  shows  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  kept  in  check  as  it  were  by 
an  invisible  army,  and  paralyzed  for  a  long  time. 
This  is  an  important  fact ;  which,  coinciding  with 
the  present  embarrassments  of  F.ngland  in  .America 
and  India,  is  calculated  to  produce  a  great  and 
beneficial  influence  over  our  destinies. — Steele. 

The  Queen  of  tho  French  was  recently  the  un- 
willing witness  of  an  act  of  self-destruction.  A 
pers<in  threw  himself  from  the  triumphal  arch  at 
the  Uarridre  de  I'F.loile,  as  the  queen  was  pass- 
ing in  her  carriage.  The  coachman  was  ordered 
to  stop,  but  the  suicide's  life  was  extinct. 

It  appears  from  a  return  just  issued  by  the  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that,  on  the  ISlh  of 
February,  lH4(i,  there  were  617  importers  of  for- 
eign grain  then  in  bond  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Tho  same  return  gives  the  quantities  im- 
ported by  each  individual.  The  totals  are  as  fol- 
lows ;  wheat,  1,117,071  quarters,  ti  bushels;  bar- 
ley, 8,912  quarters  ;  oats,  hH, 3^7  quarters;  peas, 
4,805  quarters;  beans,  9,455  quarters;  Indian 
com,  13,348  quarters;  wheaten  flour,  703,961 
quarters;  and  oatmeal,  608  quarters. 

The  Glasgow  papers  describe  an  iron  market- 
house  for  Honduras,  that  has  just  been  completed 
by  Messrs.  Edington,  of  Glasgow.  It  "measures 
108  feet  long  and  fiO  feet  wide,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  colonnade  or  verandah  12  feet  wide,  supported 
by  handsome  fluted  columns.  The  interior  or 
main  building  conlaina  numerous  stalls  for  th^|ip 
of  the  various  market  commodiiies,  and  is  voHI- 
ted  by  means  of  jalousie  blades,  fixed  in  the  man- 
ner of  Venelian  blinds.  There  is  besides  a  venti- 
lator on  the  top,  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to 
encourage  a  delicious  coolness  in  the  hot  climate 
for  which  it  is  intended." 

A  curious  order  of  the  police  was  issued  at  Ber- 
lin on  the  Sd  March.  With  a  view  of  preventing 
the  diminution  of  nightingales  in  their  natural  state 
of  liberty,  it  is  decreed  that  every  person  in  Prus- 
sia who  keeps  a  nightingale  in  a  cage  shall  pay  an 
annual  tax  of  10  thalers  (40  francs)  ;  and  that 
any  person  putting  a  nightingale  in  future  into  a 
cage,  without  giving  lufurmatiun  to  the  police, 
shall  be  fined  30  thalers. 


NEW   BOOKS   AND   REPRINTS. 


Tm  (Vmrrratmr  Franfmi  announoea  tlie  psub- 
lishment  of  a  Free-trade  I^eagoe  at  Hordeaux. 
"  It  will  thus  bo  aocn,"  adds  tho  OhscrraJrur 
Froncais,  after  some  details,  "  that  the  impulse  is 
given.  No  doubt,  iinmediatt-lv  all  the  great  porta 
of  Krancf,  Marseilles,  Havre,  Nantes,  will  rc»iMind 
to  the  ap|K'al  made  to  them  by  Bordeaux  ;  likewise 
all  the  luanufaclurinR  towns  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample ;  they  will  hoist  the  flag  of  that  revolution 
of  which  Kiii^land,  with  unabated  energy,  has 
given  the  signal." 

The  fortifications  pf  Paris  are  entirely  finished. 
They  have  cost  more  than  5,000,000/.  sterling. 

A  LKTTKR  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society,  from  Mr.  Duncan,  the  African 
traveller,  stales  that  the  king  of  .\shantee  enter- 
tained him  with  a  review  of  0,000  female  troops  ; 
whose  arms,  accoutrements,  and  performance,  were 
truly  astonishing. 

The  Province  of  Demerara,  to  mark  iu  sense  of 
the  imporunce  of  agricultural  chemistry,  has  con- 
ferred a  salary  of  1,0<H)/.  a  year  upon  Dr.  Shier, 
the  official  professor  of  the  science. 

The  following  is  the  comparative  postage  in  the 
Hifferent  countries:  England,  Irf.;  Prussia,  Hd.; 
Spain,  21^  ;  the  United  Slates  of  America,  2Jrf.; 
Sardinia,  3[tl.\  Austria,  SJf/  ;  Russia,  id.;  and 
France,  i\d. 

Jewish  Colonization. — The  present  extraor- 
dinary av'itatiun  among  the  Jews  with  reference 
to  a  return  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  cannot  but 
be  reganled  wiih  interest  by  the  Christian  commu- 
nity, es|ieoially  by  those  who  lielieve  in  their  lit- 
eral resloralion  to  the  lliily  Land. 

"  .\t  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  feeling  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  Jewish  people,  re- 
cently lii-ld  in  I.ondon,  (says  the  London  Watch- 
man,) it  »as  residved  that  a  society  be  formed  un- 
der the  title  of  '  The  British  and  Foieiun  Sooiely 
for  promoting  the  colmiizaiion  of  the  llnly  Land.' 
The  iM)ci(!ly  is  to  be  restricted  to  the  making  all 
neceMsary  preparations  to  facilitate  the  realization 
of  the  gr.idual  colonization  of  Palestine,  and  the 
present  protection  and  promotion  of  I  he  civil  and 
relit;i'>UR  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Jewish  people 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  'I'hu  committee  to 
i-4)nsist  alike  of  Jews  and  Christians,  Knglishmen 
and  fiireji.'ners.  The  cooperation  of  politicians 
and  good  men  of  every  country,  8<.'cl,  and  rank,  is 
invited,  it  h"ing  a  fumiainental  rule  of  the  society 
that  it  shall  be  entirely  silent  and  neutral  as  to 
e*cry  piiiiil  of  relicious  conlroversy." 

Li  reference  to  the  present  state  of  Palestine,  as 
Iteing  fully  open  for  a  return  of  the  Jews,  a  distin- 
Buulied  writer  says:  "  A  country,  imce  densely 
BflBiiteil,  lies  solitary  ;  her  pastoral  hills  unfre- 
qnented  by  the  shepherd  ;  her  rich  fields  untilled, 
and  shaggy  with  thistles  and  prickly  shrubs  ;  her 
villages  Kunk  into  heap*  of  ruins,  and  her  ' 
without  inhabitants.  During  the  idenlical  , 
in  which  Ireland  quadrupled  its  population  lliu 
popiil.tticin  of  Pali»tino  had  sunk  to  a  Irnlh.  This 
is  surely  a  very  extranril  '  ,   i    .  > 

seem  111  :i7ri'e  that  ihr 


colonization — we  find  it  recontmonded  by  men  of 
the  most  practical  character." 

Dr.  Duckland  has  published  some  hints  respect- 
ing seed-polatoes.  "  The  sets  should  lie  planted 
early  ;  and  if  the  plants  continue  healthy  until  the 
tubers  T\f<:a,  there  will  be  no  danger,  because  all 
analogy  of  fungous  vegetable  parts  shows  that  their 
growth  follows  and  does  not  precede  or  cause  dis- 
ease. Small  tubers  should  be  selected  and  set  en- 
lire  ;  as  cutting  the  unripe  and  dropsical  poialoes 
of  last  year  may  endanger  their  decay  as  smin  as 
they  are  put  into  the  damp  ground.  1  would  plant 
even  larger  tubers  entire  ;  but  if  cut,  the  sliced 
parts  should  be  shaken  in  a  sieve  of  quick-liine, 
until  a  hard  skin  is  formed  over  the  raw  surface,  aa 
is  oAen  done  in  Scotland." 
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ting  this  country  aa  a  country  eininrntly  titled  for 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  RE-PRINT8. 

Self-Formation ;  or  the  History  of  an  Individual 
Mind  :  intended  as  a  guide  for  the  Intellect 
through  Difficulties  to  Success.  By  a  Fellow 
of  a  College.  First  American,  from  the  Lon- 
don edition.  Published  by  William  Crosby  U 
H.  P.  Nichols  :   Boston. 

"  Thr  design  of  this  work,  which  is  Tery  well 
executed,  is  so  well  described  in  the  Preface  to  the 
American  Fidition,  that  we  cannot  give  a  better 
idea  of  it  than  by  quotinir  from  this  Preface.  It  is 
admitted  '  by  the  general  consent  of  those  who 
have  made  use  of  it — among  whom  might  be 
named  many  most  eminently  qualified  to  judge  in 
the  matter — that  it  is,  almost  without  question,  the 
most  Taluable  and  useful  work  upon  the  subject  of 
self-education  that  has  yet  appeared  in  our  own,  if 
not  in  any  other  languape.  It  is  perfectly  original 
both  in  plan  and  execution,  and  m«-/« /iw  ra.**' aa 
no  other  among  the  multitudinous  books  which 
have  appeared  with  a  similar  design,  has  at  all 
succeeded  in  doing.  It  is  precisely  what  the 
unaided  searcher  f<ir  mental  elevation  and  improve- 
ment wants  to  give  him  inipuls<?,  aid  and  en- 
couragement in  the  arduous  and  often  dishearten- 
ing task  of  self-discipline.  The  writer  goes  over 
with  him.  step  by  step,  the  very  path  he  is  to 
tread,  pointing  out  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  in 
the  way,  and  showing  how  they  may  best  lie  met 
and  overcome.'  This  notice  of  the  bwik  is  per- 
fectly correct,  and  the  publishers  have  done  good 
service  by  bringing  forward  an  .A incricani  edition 
of  it.  It  may  be  most  unreservedly  recommended, 
especially  to  the  young.  The  author's  name  is 
not  placed  on  the  title  nage,  but  it  is  repiiU'd  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  Capri  Llofi." — Dmiy  Adrrrlitrr. 

MiU'H  Cows. — Messrs.  Greeley  &  McF.lralh  of 
the  Tribune,  have  just  issued  a  work,  valuable — 
really  inestimable — to  the  grazier,  the  dairyman, 
and  the  whole  agricullural  world.  It  is  a  treatise 
M  '  '  f  •,  whereby  the  quality  and  quantity 
any  cow  will  give,  may  be  aecu- 
i.Hf'ivii'ii  '    'v  observing  natural  marks  of 

external  i:  lone  ;  the  length  of  time  they 

>.  M  1  Miilk    .Kr.^  from  the  French 

1'  Trial,  Ksq.,  with 
V  alions  on  tho  (Jow 
i:iiry,  by  John  .S.  Skinner,  Editor  of  the 
1  Library. —  'IVue  Sun. 

\  It  costs  ».»  niurh  to  keep  a  poor  cow,  n»  to  keep  a 
Bood  one.  For  Vt  centu,  Ihe  price  of  this  book,  a  man 
1  may  nft  himself  IU  dollar*  every  time  h«  buys  a  cow.] 
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From  tlM  Emnln«r. 

The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  Right   Hon.  Sir 
Jama  Marinlosh.     3  Tula.     Longman  &.  Co. 

ThiC!<k  voliimK!!,  which  are  ediicil  with  great 
giHid  tuntu  hy  Mr.  Hubert  James  Macintosh,  con- 
tain whali'viT  (with  the  exception  iiC  his  unrmishcil 
Kstorif  of  Eni;land)  is  believed  to  be  of  most 
value  in  the  writinus  of  Sir  James  Macintosh. 
It  is  a  hrii'f  aeeoiint  to  render,  for  so  large  a  repu- 
tation. Dot  inrinite  riches  may  dwell  in  a  little 
room,  as  Miirlowc  tells  us.  .\nd  for  a  style  of 
exquisite  polish  ;  fur  a  calm  reason  and  sound 
taste,  exercised  on  many  subjects  of  earnest  and 
lofky  concern  ;  ami  for  frajjmenls  of  philosophy, 
criticism,  and  history,  which  will  servo  to  help 
and  ({uido  every  future  traveller  in  those  tracks  ; 
— this  nullcction  of  Sir  James  Macintosh's  wril- 
inaa  will  be  lung  consulted  and  valued  by  every 
scholar. 

It  is  frajrmentary,  as  we  have  said.  Nothing  in 
it  is  complete.  It  is  no  more  than  the  indication 
of  what  Sir  J.imes  M.icinlosh  might  have  done,  as 
a  publicist,  an  historian,  a  critic,  and  a  philoso- 
pher, lie  regretted,  when  near  his  death,  that 
his  life  had  been  scattered  over  too  many  objects  ; 
and  we  have  hero  the  melancholy  comment  on 
that  piece  of  self-knowledge.  Kvery  thing  isdone 
well,  but  nothing  is  thoroughly  done.  We  see 
that  the  editor  has  very  properly  given  the  more 
mildest  title  of  a  "  Review  of  the  Causes"  of  the 
revolution  of  1088  to  the  fragment  hitherto  pub- 
lished as  a  History.  A  certain  delect  in  Sir 
James'  style  of  writing  history  is  thus  glanced  at. 
He  had  the  calm  and  impartial  tone  of  the  his- 
torian :  but  he  was  too  impassive,  and  loo  much 
wanting  in  force  and  decision,  for  the  higher  his- 
toric requisites.  History  waited  sadly,  while  he 
doubted  and  dissertated,  and  wrote  elegant  philo- 
sophical essays. 

But  we  have  a  most  sincere  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  Sir  James'  memory.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  talents  and  virtue ;  he  had  all  the  resources 
of  a  various  and  extensive  knowledge  of  literature 
perfectly  at  his  command  ;  his  style  was  polished 
and  sometimes  highly  ornate,  yet  had  a  frank,  and 
graceful  effect ;  he  was  a  conversationalist  of  the 
first  rank,  and  did  great  service  to  the  young  and 
accomplished  men  around  him  ;  ho  was  an  orator 
of  no  mean  power,  an  acute  critic,  an  inquisitive 
metaphysician,  and  a  valuable  laborer  at  all  times 
in  behalf  of  law  reform  and  a  wide  diffusion  of  the 
philosophy  of  toleration.  Wo  regret  very  much 
that  the  whole  of  his  judicial  charges  delivered  in 
Bombay  have  not  been  included  in  this  collection. 
Duly  one  is  given  at  length,  with  short  extracts 
from  two  of  earlier  date  in  the  notes ;  but  we 
doubt  if  any  other  aspect  of  SirJamc?  Macintosh's 
mind  or  character,  is  ujion  the  whole  so  valuable 
and  interesting  to  contemplate. 

Tho  principal  contents  of  the  volumes  are  the 
celebrated  Dissertation  on  F.ihical  Philosophy,  the 
Discourse  im  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  the 
Life  of  More,  the  Review  of  the  Revolution  of 
1089,  the  Vindiciw  CJallica-,  the  Defence  of  Pel- 
tier, the  address  to  the  Literary  Society  of  Bom- 
bay, a  selection  from  his  best  articles  in  the  Edin- 
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hur,-h  Pniiif.  and  ilic  more  important  Speeche* 
h.  't. 

I  :r(im  an  Edinburgh  Prrieia 

article  on  Kogrts'  i^urnis  will  be  thought  charac- 
teristic of  the  writer.  There  is  much  of  the 
peculiarity  of  his  own  intellectual  claims  in  what 
he  says  of  the  thoughtful,  polished,  and  most 
gracef'ul  muse,  of  the  author  of  tho  Pleasures  of 
Miinory. 

"  Perhajm  there  is  no  volume  in  our  language 
of  which  It  can  be  so  truly  said,  as  of  the  present, 
that  it  is  equally  exempt  from  the  frailties  of  neg- 
ligence and  the  vices  of  affectation.  Kxquisite 
polish  of  style  is  indeed  more  admired  by  the 
artist  than  by  the  people.  The  gentle  and  elegant 
pleasure  which  it  imparts,  can  only  be  felt  by  a 
calm  reason,  an  exercised  taste,  and  a  mind  free 
from  turbulent  passions.  But  these  beauties  of 
execution  can  exist  only  in  combination  with  much 
of  the  primary  beauties  of  thought  and  feeling  ; 
and  poets  of  the  first  rank  depend  on  them  for  no 
small  part  of  the  perpetuity  of  their  fame.  In 
poetry,  though  not  in  eloquence,  it  is  less  to  rouse 
the  passions  of  a  moment,  than  to  satisfy  the  taate 
of  all  ages." 

The  second  extract  also  shows  us  the  refined 
texture  of  his  mind,  and  the  delicate  philosophy 
with  which  he  inwove  his  criticism. 

"  In  the  natural  progress  of  society,  the  songs 
which  arc  the  effusion  of  the  feelings  of  a  rude 
tribe,  are  gradually  polished  into  a  form  of  poetry 
still  retaining  the  marks  of  the  national  opinions, 
sentiments,  and  manners,  from  which  it  originally 
sprung.  The  plants  are  improved  by  cultivalion  ; 
but  they  are  still  the  native  produce  of  the  soil. 
The  only  perfect  example  which  we  know,  of  this 
sort,  is  Greece.  Knowledge  and  useful  art,  and 
perhaps  in  a  great  measure  religion,  the  Creeks 
received  from  the  Kast ;  but  as  they  studied  no 
foreign  language,  it  was  impossible  that  any 
foreign  literature  should  influence  the  progress  of 
theirs.  Not  even  the  name  of  a  Persian,  Assyrian, 
Phenician,  or  Egyptian  poet  is  alluded  to  by  any 
Greek  writer  :  the  Greek  poely  was,  therefore, 
wholly  national.  The  Pelasgic  ballads  were  in- 
sensibly formed  into  Epic,  and  Tragic,  and  Lyric 
poems  :  but  tho  heroes,  the  opinions,  and  the  cus- 
toms, continued  as  exclusively  Greciin,  as  they 
had  been  when  the  Hellenic  minstrels  knew  little 
beyond  the  Adriatic  and  the  ^'Kgean.  The  litera- 
ture of  Rome  was  a  copy  from  that  ct  '  — ^■■ 
When  the  classical  studies  n-vived  amid  i 

rous   manners   and    feudal    institutions  i.     

Europe,  the  imitation  of  ancient  poets  struggled 
against  the  power  of  modern  sentiments,  with 
various  event,  in  different  limes  and  countries — but 
everywhere  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  some- 
what of  an  artificial  and  exotic  character  to  poetry. 
Jupiter  and  the  muses  appeared  in  the  poems  of 
Christian  nations.  The  feelings  and  principles  of 
democracies  were  copied  by  the  gentlemen  of 
Teutonic  monarchies  or  aristocracies.  The  senti- 
ments of  the  poet  in  his  verse,  were  not  those 
which  actuated  him  in  his  conduct.  The  forma 
and  rules  of  composition  were  borrowed  from 
antiquity,  instead  of  spontaneously  arising  from 
Uie  manner  of  thinking  of  modern  communities. 
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In  Iu]y,  when  letters  first  revived,  the  chivalrous 
princiiile  was  too  near  the  period  of  its  full  vigor, 
to  be  iP|ipre«>oil  by  this  foroiRn  Icarnint;.  Ancient 
ornaniriits  ucrc  borrowed  ;  but  the  romantic  rurm 
was  prevalent  :  and  where  the  forins  were  classi- 
cal, the  spirit  continued  to  be  romantic.  The 
structure  ofTosso's  poem  was  that  of  the  Grecian 
epic ;  but  his  heroes  were  Christian  knights. 
French  [xietry  having  been  somewhat  unacouunta- 
bly  late  in  its  rise,  and  slow  in  iis  progress, 
reached  its  most  brilliant  period,  when  all  Europe 
had  considerably  lost  its  ancient  charaoteiistic 
principles,  and  was  fully  imbued  with  classical 
ideas.  Hence  it  acquired  fauliless  elegance  : — 
hence  also  it  became  less  natural — more  timid  and 
more  imitative — more  like  a  feeble  translation  of 
Roman  poetry.  The  first  age  of  English  poetry, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  displayed  a  combination 
— fant.istic  ennugh^-of  chivalrous  fancy  and  feel- 
ing with  classical  pedantry  ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
its  native  genius  was  unsabdued.  The  poems  of 
that  age,  with  all  their  faults,  and  partly  perhaps  ^ 
from  their  faults,  are  the  most  national  part  of  our 
poetry,  as  they  undoubtedly  contain  its  highest 
beauties.  From  the  accession  of  James,  to  the  | 
Civil  War,  the  glory  of  Shakspeare  turned  the  I 
whole  national  genius  to  the  drama;  and,  after 
the  restoration,  a  new  and  classical  school  arose, 
under  whom  our  old  and  peculiar  literature  was  | 
abandoned,  and  almost  forgotten.  But  all  im- 
ported tastes  in  literature  must  be  in  some  measure 
superficial.  The  poetry  which  once  crew  in  the 
bosoms  of  a  p>*ople,  is  always  capable  of  being 
revived  by  a  skilful  hand.  When  the  brilliant  and 
poignant  lines  of  Pope  began  to  pall  on  the  public 

.  ear,  it  was  natural  that  we  should   revert  to  the 

.cultivation  of  our  indigenous  poetry." 

There  was  equal  refinement,  the  same  love  of 
generalization,  the  same  philosophical  tendency, 
even  in  his  forensic  efTurls.  We  quote  a  passage 
from  the  Defence    of   Peltier.     It   is   finely   con- 

.ceived — but  fancy  it  influencing  twelve  common- 
place jurymen !  The  orator  speaks  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  policy  : 

"  Her  only  effectual  ally  was  the  spirit  of  her 
people  ;  and  her  policy  flowed  from  that  magnan- 
imous nature  which  in  the  hour  of  peril  teaches 
better  lessons  than  those  of  cold  reason.  Her 
great  heart  inspired  her  with  the  higher  and  a 
nobler  wisdom,  which  disilainrd  to  apjH'al  to  the 
low'  and  sordid  passions  of  her  i.p<iple  even  for  the 
protection   of  their  low  and   sordid    interests ;  bc- 

.  cause  hhe  knew,  or  rather  she  felt,  that  these  are 
effeminate,  creeping,  cowardly,  Khort-sighted  pas- 
sions, which  shrink  from  conflict  even  in  defence 
of  their  own  mean  objerts.  In  a  righteous  cause 
she  roused  those  generous  affections  of  her  iM'ople 
whiell  alone  teach  Uddness,  rimstancy  and  fore- 
sight, which  arc  therefore  the  only  Kifi-  guardianH 
of  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  hiehesl  intere«i|«  of  a 
nation.  In  her  memornli' 
when  the  invasion  of  the 
by  Spain,  this  woman  of 
speak  to  them  of  ibeir  e 
and  their  wealth  and  1 1 
touched  another  chord  : — 

lional    honor,    "f  tin-ir     ilnmilv    :ih    T'tu'lislutien.  of 

'  the  foul    Bcoi  ire 

to  invaile  the  h  i  lied 

into    them  those   grand    and  powerful    sentiments 
which  exali  viil^nr  men   into  heroes — which   ted 
them  im 
holy  and 


ir 


ijiiinni    til 

eoimncrcc, 
,  ,,  ...III,.  No!  fShe 
she  s|>oke   of  their  na- 


with  their  shield  all  the  ignoble  interests  that  base 
calculation  and  cowardly  selfiiiline.Hs  tremble  to 
hazard,  but  shrink  from  defending.  A  sort  of 
prophetic  instinct — if  I  may  so  speak — seems  to 
have  revealed  to  her  the  importance  of  that  great 
instrument  for  rousing  and  guiding  the  minds  of 
men,  of  the  effects  of  which  she  had  had  no  expe- 
rience— which,  since  her  time,  has  changed  the 
condition  of  the  world — hut  which  fi'w  modern 
statesmen  have  thoroughly  undervtood  or  wisidy 
employed — which  is  no  doubt  connected  with 
many  ridiculous  and  degrading  details — whiili  has 
produced,  and  which  may  again  produce,  terrible 
mischiefs — but  the  influence  of  which  must  after 
all  be  considered  a.s  the  most  certain  effect  and  the 
most  efficacious  cause  of  civilization — and  which, 
whether  it  b<;  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  is  the  most 
powerful  engine  that  a  jxdilician  can  move  : — I 
mean  the  press.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  in  the 
year  of  the  Armada,  Queen  F.lizabeth  caused  to  bo 

Iirinted  the  first  (Jazeltes  that  ever  apjieared  in 
sngland  ;  and  I  own,  when  1  consider  that  this 
mmle  of  rousing  a  national  spirit  was  then  abso- 
lutely unexampled — that  she  could  have  no  assur- 
ance of  its  efficacy  from  the  precedents  of  former 
limes — I  am  disposed  to  regard  her  having  re- 
course to  it  as  one  of  the  most  sagacious  experi- 
ments— one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  jiolilical 
genius — one  of  the  most  striking  anticipations  of 
future  experience,  that  we  find  in  history." 

Our  last  extract  shall  be  from  the  Address  to 
the  Hombay  Literary  Society.  It  is  a  character 
of  Sir  Williain  Jones,  very  elaborate  and  beauti- 
ful. 

"  He  was  among  the  distinguished  persons  who 
adorned  one  of  the  brightest  periods  of  English 
literature.  It  was  no  mean  distinction  to  l)c  con- 
spicuous in  the  age  of  Hiirke  and  Johnson,  of 
Ilume  and  Smith,  of  Oray  and  (icddsmilh,  of  Gib- 
bon and  Koberlson,  of  Reynolds  and  Clarrick.  It 
was  the  fortune  of  Sir  William  Jones  to  have  been 
the  friend  of  the  greater  part  of  these  illustrious 
men.  Without  him,  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
would  have  been  inferior  to  past  limes  in  one  kind 
of  literary  glory  ;  he  surpassj^d  all  his  contem|)o- 
raries,  and  perhaps  even  the  most  laborious  schol- 
ars of  the  two  former  centuries,  in  extent  and 
variety  of  ■■:■■  '      His  facility   in    acquiring 

was  almost  :  .   and  he  possessed  ih.nt  I'lie- 

ulty  of  arr;iiiL;iiii;  .mil  communicating  his  knowl- 
edge which  the8<"  laborious  schrdars  very  generally 
wanted.  Erudition,  which  in  them  was  often  dis- 
orderly and  rugged,  and  had  something  of  an  il- 
liberal and  almost  barhnrous  air,  was  by  him  pre- 
sented to  the  world  with  all  the  elegance  and 
amenity  of  polite  literature.  Though  he  seldom 
directed  his  mind  to  those  siihjects  the  successful 
investigation  of  which  confers  the  name  of  a  '  phi- 
losopher,' yet  he  possessed  in  a  very  eminent 
derrrie  that  habit  of  disjiosing  his  knowledge  in 
■  r  and  analytical  order,  which  is  one  of  iho 
ties  of  a  philosophical  understanding.  His 
i.i;i  Ills  as  an  elegant  writer  in  verse  were  among 
his  instruments  for  attaining  knowledge,  and  a 
new  example  of  the  variety  of  his  :i.— ■■■■' I'^ii- 
ments.  In  his  easy  and  flowing  pre- 
admire  that  order  of  exposition  and  t' 
of  language,  which  are  the  most  ii 
qualities   of  style,  and  the  chief  exei  i 

which  it  is  capable,  when  it  is  employed  wilely  to 
instruct.      His  writings   everywhere   brenltie   pure 
1  -le  in  morals  as  well  as  in  literature  : 
i-nid  with  truth,  that  not  a  single  e<  : 
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eacapoil  him  whifh  duos  r 
gannr  and  ili^jmly  wliidi 
rercKsrs  of  lits  mind.     IT 
exrlimivoly  in   thr  world  ■ 
vatioii  (if  Ilia  prartiml  uml' 


■■■■'■ !•  ih«  rral  rlc- 

i    most  wcn't 

perhaps,  too 

lor  the  ciilti- 

nilnr  men 


have  im<dila(e<l   inoro  di-rply  on  the  i  <>f 

society,    and    have    takiMi    more    <■  vp 

viowa  of  its  complicntt-d  ri'lationK  iind  wilinitcly 
varii'd  interoiit*.  Others  have,  therefore,  often 
taught  luiiinder  prinriplea  of  piditirnl  Rrienre  ;  hut 
no  man  more  warmly  felt,  and  no  author  is  better 
crileiilateiLiM  innpire,  iho.-.  '    nf 

liberty,  without  whii-h  tli  ire 

useleiw  and  lifelew,  and  >.iu.  ■■  -i.,  i  ;. ,.,..,  .uii- 
tinui'  to  llow  ihmngh  the  ehantiela  of  eloqiienee 
and  poetry  into  the  minds  of  IJrilish  youth.  It 
ha»,  indeed,  been  somewhat  lamented  that  he 
shiudd  have  exelusively  directed  impiiry  towards 
antiquities,  iiiit  every  man  must  be  allowed  to 
reeoinmend  mo.st  stroni^ly  his  own  favorite  pur- 
suits ;  and  the  chief  difficully  a.s  well  as  the  chief 
merit  is  his,  who  first  raises  the  minds  of  men  to 
the  love  of  any  part  of  knowlcdjic.  When  mental 
activity  is  once  roused,  its  direction  is  easily 
chanj?ed  ;  ami  the  excess<^  of  one  writer,  if  they 
are  not  checked  by  public  reason,  are  compensated 
by  the  opposite  ones  of  his  successor.  '  Whatever 
withdraws  us  from  the  dominion  of  the  senses — 
whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  and  the 
future,  predominati!  over  the  present,  advances  us 
in  the  dignity  of  tliinkini;  beings.'  " 

The  liveliest  and  plcitsantest  piece  of  criticism  is 
in  the  notice  of  (Jodwin's  Lires  of  Iht:  Philtipfft. 
The  editor's  task,  as  we  have  said,  is  done  with 
excellent  taste,  both  in  seleclion  and  revision. 


THE    PARTY   OF   SENSE,    AND    THE     PARTY   OF 
NONSENSE. 

OsE  cannot  meet  a  mere  whi(f  without  hearing 
thnt  Peel  is  (toing  to  Italy,  for  two  years  at  least. 
He  may  return  to  public  life  one  of  these  days  ; 
but  even  that  is  very  doubtful,  considering  his  age, 
and  how  irreparably  his  parly  is  broken  In  pieces. 
He  says  himself  that  he  has  but  a  middling  con- 
stitution ;  that  he  has  worked  enough,  and  done 
enough  for  the  public  ;  and  that  he  always  had  a 
taste  for  books  and  pictures,  which  he  has  a  right 
to  priiufy  while  there  is  yet  time.  Consequently 
the  whiijs  must  return  to  power.  We  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  whig  ministry.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  a 
mere  reconstruction  of  ihe  (dd  Melbourne  govern- 
ment without  Melbourne,  hke  Ijord  John's  recent 
attempt ;  but  liord  John  must  bo  premier,  and  he 
may  take  pity  on  the  Lincolns,  Dalhousies,  Sid- 
ney Herberts,  and  such  like,  whom  Peel  will  have 
lef\  in  the  lurch.  He  may  admit  to  a  share  in  the 
new  government  just  so  many  Peelitcs  as  shall 
enable  him  to  dispense  with  Lord  Grey  and  give 
the  foreign  office  to  Palmerston. 

The  speculation  does  not  look  so  ill  till  it  is 
examined  ;  but  it  will  hardly  bear  close  examina- 
tion. It  is  not  improbable  that  Peel  does  some- 
times contemplate  the  much-needed  and  most  com- 
fortable relaxation  of  a  visit  to  Italy.  We  dare  to 
say  that  he  indulges  the  hope  of  enjoying  his 
books  and  his  pictures.  For  every  public  man  has 
two  mistresses  ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  just 
at  this  lime  the  harassed  premier  turns  mentally 
with  a  sort  of  disgust  from  the  once-prized  charms 
of  public  life,  which  long  enjoyment  has  staled,  to 
the  scarcely-taste<l  happiness  of  irresponsibility  and 


p.' ■'•I    '■•It.        Hut  till    i!:-:  ''  -"'"I'i'i""   liTio 

a  :    they   fide,    \v 

:ii!  lible  ;  they  are  il  ,  \ 

which,  though  il  may  not  ho  conslani,  tianlly  ever 
dies.  The  clianns  of  private  life,  <m  the  contrary, 
howsoever  |irrciou»  they  may  !•<•  in  the  nnagiiialioii 
of  a  public  man,  hardly  ever,  after  forty,  keep  a 
real  hold  on  his  afrectiona.  He  merely  pUvs  with 
them.  At  limes,  indeed — as  when  events  threaten 
to  deprive  him  of  the  other  mistress — he  hugs  this 
one  in  his  fancy  ;  and  his  imngination  paints  her 
as  iiifinilely  superior  to  the  other.  But  this  is 
iMiIy  a  delusion  of  self-love  :  the  grapes  are  sour. 
When  il  comes  to  the  point,  ambition  weighs 
down  books  and  pictures:  the  statesman,  that 
deserves  the  name,  almost  always  dies  in  har- 
ness. 

So  much  for  the  trip  to  Italy.  And  next,  is  it 
likelv  that  Peel  should  leave  the  Lincolns,  Sidney 
Herberts,  and  Dalhousies,  in  the  lurch?  Iferer 
polilicinn  was  under  an  obligation.  Peel  is  under 
that  of  standing  by  the  men  who  have  stood  by 
him  in  a  struggle,  and  enabled  him  lo  gain  a  vic- 
tory, the  glory  of  which  is  his  aliine.  TVieir  am- 
bition, at  all  events,  is  not  satiated  ;  thry  are  not 
panting  for  rest  and  books  and  pictures :  not  the 
proves  of  Drayton,  nor  sunny  Naples,  nor  pleasant 
Pome,  nor  charming  Florence,  is  to  be  Ihrir  home 
for  many  a  year  lo  C(m)e  ;  but  the  floor  of  Parli.i- 
ment,  where,  in  the  business  of  legislation  and  the 
conflict  of  parties,  they  will  need,  and  have  a  right 
lo  expect,  the  potent  aid  of  him  who  has  formed 
them  as  statesmen,  and  has  persuaded  them  to  do 
that  for  him  which  would  make  il  base  in  him  to 
desert  them  now.  He  will  not  desj-rt  them.  He 
may  he  outvoted  in  Parliament  by  a  combination 
of  mere  wliigs  and  enraged  protectionists.  He 
may  be  out  of  office  for  a  time  ;  .ind  the  whigs 
may  for  a  lime  possess  the  government.  Hut  will 
they  govern  \  Is  il  possible,  in  ilicse  times,  that 
an  administration  of  which  neither  Sir  Robert 
Peel  nor  Karl  drey  were  members  should  really 
govern  this  country  1  It  would  be  a  mere  office- 
holding  administration  ;  holding  office  just  long 
enough  to  let  everybody  see  that  it  did  not  govern. 
One  scs&ion  would  di.spose  of  il.  Peel  may,  in- 
deed, be  out  of  office  for  a  year  or  more  ;  hut  out 
of  power  he  cannot  be  :  and  thus  the  grand  specu- 
lation which  we  are  examining,  is  reduced  lo  the 
narrow  dimen.sions  of  mere  office-holding  by  the 
Melbourne-whigs,  by  means  and  under  circum- 
stances which  would  sink  them  in  public  esteem 
even  lower  than  they  sank  ihemselves  by  holding 
office  without  governing  under  Lord  Melbourne's 
premiership. 

Il  must  lie  acknowledged,  however,  that  impor- 
tant changes  seem  inevitable.  The  first  probability 
is,  that  reflection  during  the  F.asler  recess  wi[l 
bring  the  whips  to  the  conclusion,  that  nothing 
would  be  so  fatal  to  them  as  the  acquisition  of 
office  by  the  unworthy  means  of  any  sort  of  com- 
bination with  the  frantic  protectionists.  Supposing 
this  point  settled  among  the  whips,  as  they  may 
be  very  sure  that  il  is  s<?tlh'il  by  the  seniimcnls  oi 
the  country,  all  men  will  sec  the  necessity  of  t'orin- 
ing  by  some  other  means  a  governineni  j....~.-s-"^ 
the  public  confidence.  No  existing  par: 
within  itsijlf  the  materials  of  such  a  g. 
The  public  confidence  will  not  be  given  to  any 
mere  coalition  of  parties.  All  party  has  been 
broken  into  fragments  which  will  not  coalesce. 
Enough  of  these  fragments  must  be  collected  to 
make  a  party.     But  there  is  no  cement  by  which 
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to  bind  ihcm  lojfotlnr.  Another  means  of  coin- 
binalion  must  be  cm|ilnvc<l  :  the  rrai;monta  must 
be  blended  by  fusinn.  This  is  whni  we  are  c<>m- 
ing  In  ;  this  in  |;ri>»'ing  Ici  be  the  rdininun  opinion  ; 
this  is  the  sprciilulioii  which  may  l>o  safclv  backed 
at  any  odds  airain!<t  llie  Melbiiurne-whi;!  s  dream 
about  Sir  Holn-rt  Peel's  lore  of  books  and  pictures. 
It  is  \\ig\\  time  fur  the  public  to  l>c  Lmkinfi  out 
for  the  men  capable  of  forminR  and  leading  a 
partv.from  which  an  adminislratinn  may  he  formed 
capable  of  gOTerning.  The  brcakiii);  up  of  parly 
baa  been  so  complete,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Mclbourne-whitrs,  the  parties  are  almost  repre- 
aented  by  individuals.  Lord  John  Kussell's  set  is 
only  a  larger  fragment.  The  Peel  sot  is  not  a 
large  fragment.  The  protectionists  are  dust. 
The  free-traders  disappear, as  such,  from  the  hour 
of  the  passing  of  Sir  Uobcrt  PeeKs  great  measure. 
The  liberals  who  are  not  Melbonrne-wliigs  have  no 
cohesion  ;  they  are  not  a  body,  but  only  a  number 
of  individuals.  Ix)rd  Grey,  though  but  an  indi- 
vidual, is  an  important  fragment.  Such  are  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  country  has  to  choose 
the  pieces  that  will  form  a  ministry  by  fusion. 
The  task,  when  it  is  undertaken,  will  be  easier 
than  it  looks  now ;  for  there  is  an  infallible  rule 
by  which  to  lie  gnided  in  the  perfonnance  of  it. 
All  that  will  not  blend  by  fusion, must  !«,■  rejected  : 
the  new  party  must  consist  of  those  that  v^ill. 
Who  bids  ?  Who  of  all  our  public  tncn  is  the 
most  conspicuous  for  being  ready  t<p  sacrifice  parly 
considerations  to  the  good  government  of  his  coun- 
try ?  Who  comes  next,  acknowledging  that  the 
old  parties  are  destroyed  ;  casting  off  old  party 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling  ;  claiming  brolhcr- 
hood  with  anybixly  who  is  ready  to  join  him  in  for- 
getting the  past  and  endeavoring  to  provide  well 
for  the  future  7  On  the  other  hand,  who  stands 
back  in  the  hope  that,  fusion  failing,  his  own  frag- 
ment may  be  all  in  all?  Who  selfishly  tries  to 
turn  the  present  confusion  to  account  for  some  old- 
party  purpose  ?  What  fragment,  whether  a  num- 
ber or  an  individual,  shows  ihat  it  cannot  blend  7 
Such  questions  will  presently  test  the  (ilncsa  of 
secti.ins  and  individuals  fur  belonging  to  the  new 
party  by  which  this  country  is  about  to  be  guf- 
erned.  Those  who  are  rejected  will  in  due  lime 
form  a  new  opposition.  Instead  of  whigs  and 
tories,  conservatives  and  lilicrals,  we  shall  have 
the  party  of  1  the  party  of  nonsense.    Per- 

advcnture.  v  weeks  shall  have  elapsed, 

the   names  ,m   ■..  '■■■■   on  both  sides  may  be 

mentioned  as  pf  -Spcrlalor,  March  21. 

More     I.ntkllioknce     wantkd     aboi'T     thk 

"  Pkack-puddino." — Several    corresimndenta   ask 

fur  further  infurmalion  ri'S|>(riiiig  lh<'  small  tract  on 

maize,  noticiil  in  our  iiuinlxT  fur  the  'Jllh  January. 

We  will  tell  all  wo  know.     The  tract  is  entitled 

"  M:ii7.e    or    Indian    f>irn,    its    .\dvanlageB    as    a 

(  \'  ,  \rlicle  of  FoikI  fur  the  Poor 

"f (ireal  lliitjiii  anil  Inland, 

'         "      It  wns  received   by 

I  'lirough  the  post:  and, 

,  >,.i.i  -  ui  ..>  ilie  writer,  I>r.  John  .S. 

I  1.    I).,  editJir  of  the  AVu'  York  Allnon. 

\\  .  > .d  that  it  was  reprinted  fnim  i!"-  ii'  u.'^ 

paper,  in  the  nhupc  of  a  trai'l,  fur  exi'  > 

Ution  in  this  country.     Several  of  our  ■ 
mta,  however,  have  applied  fur  it  in  vain  at  the 
book^rllrrs'.      To   some   who   have   inquired    we 
'- been  happy  to  lend  our  own  copy  ;  but, 
I  .  :ls  wc  did  nut  know  its  scarcity,  it  waa 

biukcu  up  10  the  printing-office,  and  ao  loat. 


If  any  of  our  readers  hap|icns  to  posscM  a  copy, 
aiid  would  favor  us  with  it,  wo  might  be  able  to 
put  it  into  a  way  of  being  mure  generally  useful. 

If  this  notice,  too,  should  meet  the  eye  of  the 
lienevolent  writer  in  New  York,  he  will  see  that 
there  is  more  work  fur  him  to  do — that  there  would 
be  a  demand  for  many  iii'  ilian  he  sent. 

The  tract,  in(le(*il,  ni!  'Msis  lor  one  to 

be  distributed  under  gukiniuii m  lujthorilv  in  Ire- 
land, if  nut  in  Kngland.  No  matter  if  some  of  the 
receipts  are  twi  elalmrate  for  the  cookery  of  the 
poor :  ihey  might  ingraiiale  the  palaU-s  of  tht; 
classes  who  are  better  olF,  and  thus  induce  a  useful 
example  in  that  ditiicult  work — the  popuUr  adop- 
tion of  a  new  article  of  diet. — Spectator. 

[If  there  be  any  Yankee  cooks  who  desire  to 
make  money,  they  may  do  it  by  opening  Eating 
IIuus(7s  in  London,  Uublin,  Ivliiiburgh,  and  other 
large  cities,  and  sell  hasty-puddings  by  the  penny- 
worth.— L.  AoE.] 


PrOCLAMATIOK  by  a  BtVElrKADER. — The  "  Akh- 
har"  publishes  the  fidlowing  proclamation  addressed 
by  .\lKl-el-Kader  to  the  .\rabb: — "Oh!  ye  Mus- 
sulmans! Shake  off  from  ynur  eyes  the  blindness 
into  which  you  have  been  plunged  by  your  com- 
merce with  the  infidels!  Recognize  their  perfidy, 
of  which  you  can  judge  by  the  following  fads ; — 
When  the  French  wished  to  seduce  you  to  submit 
to  them,  they  faid — IJeconie  subject  unto  us  and  wc 
will  guarantee  to  you  your  religion,  your  properly, 
your  women,  and  your  children.  We  will  leave 
you  under  the  rule  of  your  own  chiefs.  We  will 
not  interfere  w  ith  your  ruslums,  and  we  w ill  respect 
your  laws.  Wc  will  only  watch  that  you  may  be 
justly  governed,  and  that  you  do  not  become  the 
victims  of  the  exactions  which  weighed  so  heavilv 
up<m  you  when  you  were  under  your  Sultan  Abd- 
el-Kader.  You  believed  their  lying  words,  and 
submitted  to  the  Christian.  As  soon  as  the  impious 
man  lielicved  he  had  strength  enough,  and  I  had 
for  a  moment  disa|ipeared  from  among  you,  ho 
hastened  to  violate  all  his  promises.  He  applied 
your  mosques  to  profane  uses.  He  took  your  best 
lands,  ana  gave  them  to  his  own  people.  He  has 
jiurrlia.sed  the  virtue  of  your  wdineii.  He  has  en- 
rulled  your  children  in  his  abuiiiiiiable  cuhorlN.  He 
has  enfranchised  the  slaves  which  (lod  had  given. 
He  has  arrogated  to  hiinm-lf  the  rights  of  justice. 
He  has  persecuted  ynur  most  noble  families.  He 
has  changed  your  chiefs,  replacing  them  by  infa- 
mous Mussulmans,  who  have  sold  llieiiisclvea  to 
him.  Your  nobles  and  your  marabouls,  who  have 
been  so  insensate  as  to  serve  him  with  fidelity,  have 
hod  for  their  reward  an  eternal  prison  in  tlie  coun- 
try of  the  Christians.  You  are  now  ouminandcd 
by  Roumi,  judged  by  Umimi,  administered  by 
lioumi.  And  to  render  his  perfidious  designs  the 
more  evident,  he  comes  and  reckons  your  wariiors, 
your  women,  and  yuur  children,  as  the  master  counts 
the  sheep  which  he  wants  to  send  to  the  market 
for  sale.  In  spile  of  llie  mission  I  have  received 
from  0<><l  <"  <  "I'l  :igainHt  ihe  Infidel  to  the  lost 
drop  of  I  I  have  allowed  him  simie  re|>osc. 

I  have  <i   ,  ■111  the  theatre  of  war,  because  I 

was  certain  that  the  Chrislian  would  destroy  him- 
s<'ls  by  his  ow  n  misdeeds.  The  day  of  your  awak- 
ing is  come!  Hiiic  all  at  the  sound  of  my  voice! 
Oil  MuKsulm.an8!  God  has  placed  in  my  hand  hia 
flaming  sword,  and  we  will  go  forth  and  fertilize 
the  pl-iins  of  our  country  with  the  blood  of  the 
Infidel !" 


THE   OKKOON   QUKSTION. 
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Fmm  thfl  Quarterly  tUvli^w. 

1.   Mi^noir,  institrical  and  Political,  on  the  Aorlh- 
Wrst  Coast  of  America  and  the  adjacrnt  Terri- 
torial.    Hy   KoHKRT   CiKKKSiiow,  Tratiiilator 
did!    liibiaiiaii   to  tho  I)<m<  i><'"<»<  of  State. 
j>().  2'JI.     Ni'W  York  ainl  i  ^10. 

3.    Tlie  History  of  t^tgon  anil  '  ,  and  the 

other  Territories  on  the  A'i*r/A-  iVesI  Coast  of 
North  America :  accompanied  hy  a  Grographi- 
cal  Viae  and  Map  of  those  Countries,  and  a 
nurnher  of  Documents  as  Proofs  and  Illustra- 
tions%f  the  History.  [)y  Robert  Cirkcnuow. 
jip.  4Ha.     UmAim.     1844. 

3.   Thi-  C  '       ■  ■■  '  ••  ■  ■'  rriia,  and 

thr  >/  Coast 

of  .N-'wi  .,ui',n,t,  iitii^'i'ii'ii  t'l/ 'I  niip  and 
Uauliful  Map  of  those  Countries.  Uv  HoBKRT 
(•KKKNiinw,  Translator  and  l.i)irari.iri  to  the 
IV|iartineiit  of  Slate  of  the  I'nilfd  Slates  ; 
.\uth«r  of  "  A  History  of  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia." pp.  43.  New  York.  Newman. 
1H45. 

i.  Ltclure  on  Oregon.  By  the  Hon.  C.  Ci'siiiso, 
late  Commisaioner  of  the  I'nilcd  Stales  to 
China;  at  the  Lyceum,  Boston,  November, 
rS45.     pp.  13.     London. 

6.  JJir  Oregon  Qiustion  :  or,  a  Statrmrnt  of  the 
British  Claims  to  the  Oregon  Territory  in 
Opjmsition  to  the  Prrlmsions  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  By  Thomas  Falconer, 
Ks.).,  harrisler-at-Liw,  and  Member  of  the 
Uoval  (ieographical  Society,  pp.  41).  Lon- 
don, ia45. 

6.  TV'  Oregon  Question.     North   .\merican   Re- 

view, No.  13(1,  for  January,  laiO.  Oliver 
Broaden  &  Co.,  Boston. 

7.  TTic  Oregon  Territory  :  Claims  thereto  of  Eng- 

land and  America  considered,  its  Condition  and 
Prospects.  By  Alexa.vdek  Slmpson,  I'lsq.,  a 
late  British  resident  there.  London,  L846. 
pp.  00. 

P.    Thr  Oregon    Que.^tion  determined  h/  the  Rules  i 
of  Inttmntional  Law.     By  Kdward  S.  Wai^ 
LACK,  F*).,  Barristcr-at-law.     Bombay,     pp. 
30.     I^.ndon,  184«. 

0.  The  Oregon  Question  as  it  stands.  By  M.  B. 
Sampson,     pp.  15.     London,  1846. 

10.  The  Oregon  Question  examined  in  respect  to 
Facts  and  the  Lait  of  Nations.  Bv  Travers 
TwTSS,  n.C.L.,  F.lll.S.,  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal F/:onomy  in  the  I'niversity  of  Oxford,  and 
Advocate  in  Doctors'  Commons,  pp.  391. 
Longman  &.  Co.,  I^indon,  1840. 

It.  'I'lte  Ongon  Territory;  a  Geographical  and 
Phi/sical  Account  of  that  Country  and  its  In- 
hahtnnts,  mnd  iriih  Outlines  of  its  History 
an'IDiseorery.  By  the  Uev.  C.  G.  Nicolav. 
of  King's  College,  and  Member  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  London.      1846. 

TiiK  first  impression,  we  believe,  of  any  rational 
and  tolerably  in,  "  '  in.  after  wading  throngh 
the  protracted  and  voluminous   publi- 

cations  on  wh.ii   ,.,  ,,.,,,,1   the  Oregon    Question, 
must  be  that  of  wonder  at  the  wild  chaos  of  con- 
tradictory facts  and  the  tedious  labyrinth  of  incon- 
sistent  arguments   in    which    the  'claims   of  the 
I'nited  States  have  been  envelop^,  and  of  regret 
as  well  as  surprise  at   finding  so  many  statesmen 
of  eminent    ability  and    of  the    most  respectable  i 
character  exercising  their  misapplied  ingenuity  in  ' 
support  of  so   unreasonable  a  case.     In  fairness,  | 
however,  to  American  statesmen,  we  must  recol-l 


I'"-'   •' '■■■"  -■ ion   is  very  :—-—';•■-     The 

I  I  which   i!  iiiioa 

l^.  ..  ,  ;i.in,  from  It.,    ...„ to  lh« 

lowe.<st,  must  have  a  tendency  to  render  them 
habitually  and  implicitly  subservient  to  the  im- 
pulses of  popular  opinion  or  popular  caprice, 
which,  in  a  more  deliberative  and  freer  form  of 
government,  it  would  be  the  office  of  men  of  their 
talents  and  station  to  control.  Any  citizen  who 
aspires  to  serve  his  country  in  a  public  capacity 
mu«t  adopt  as  tho  main  article  of  hia  creed,  "  Vox 
populi  fox  Dei."  Ho  can  hardly  venture  with  im- 
punity to  have  an  opinion  of  hia  own  ;  and  he  that 
differs  from  his  constituent  power — bc.it  president 
or  jieople — falls  into  political  annihilation. 

If  it  were  not  fur  this  inexorable  despotism  of 
democracy,  the  Oregon  question  could  never  have 
grown  to  its  present  shape  and  sire,  nor  could  we 
have  any  apprehension  that  the  peace  of  the  world 
was  in  danger  from  a  cause  so  obviously  inade- 
quate and  a  pretension  so  manifestly  unjust.  We 
do  not  say  this  by  way  of  reproach,  or  in  any  irri- 
tating spirit  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  mean  it  as  an 
apology  for  not  receiving  with  the  confidence  and 
treating  with  the  respect  due  to  their  personal 
talents  and  characters,  the  opinions,  and — what  ia 
perhaps  a  very  different  thing — the  statements  and 
arguments  to  which  those  gentlemen  have  allied 
themselves. 

We  will  even  go  a  step  further.  We  admit 
that  the  idea  of  peopling  the  whole  continent — 
from  the  htlimus  to  the  Polar  Sea — with  the 
Ann|o-.\merican  race,  and  uniting  those  vast  coun- 
tries into  one  great  and  homologous  federation,  ia 
a  magnificent  idea,  and  one  that  excusably  in- 
flames the  pride  and  patriotism  of  an  American, 
even  to  the  extent  of  obscuring  his  reason  and 
blunting  his  sense  of  justice.  We  ourselves  have 
contemplated  as  inevitable  that  glori(m8  spread  of 
ihe  race  and  the  language  ;  and  Mr.  Coleridge,  in 
the  passage  of  his  "  Table  Talk"  which  Mr. 
Grccnhow  has  chosen  as  the  very  significant  motto 
of  his  book,  said  : — 

"  The  possible  destiny  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America,  as  a  nation  of  a  hundred  millions  of  free- 
inen,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
living  un</(T  Mr  lairs  of  Alfred,  3t>d  speaking  the 
language  of  Shaksperc  and  Milton,  is  an  august 
conception." — Coleridge's  Table  Talk,  vol.  ii., 
p.  150. 

But  neither  Mr.  Coleridge  nor  ourselves  ever 
imagined  the  accomplishment  of  this  "august 
conception"  after  tho  fashion  in  favor  of  which 
Mr.  Greenhow,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  quotes 
his  authority  ;  for  Mr.  Coleridge  had  said  Just 
before — 

"  The  more  the  Americans  extend  their  borders 
into  the  Indians'  lands  the  weaker  will  the  national 
cohesion  be.  But  I  look  upon  the  Slates  aa 
splendid  masses  to  be  used  hy  and  by  in  the  com- 
position of  two  or  three  great  governments." — lb., 

p.  ino. 

UV,  on  our  part,  contemplated  no  other  meana 
than  the  legitimate  progress  of  mankind — the 
natural  increase  of  population — the  development 
and  gradual  emancipation  of  colonies — the  activity 
of  trade — tho  protective  influence  of  peace — and 
generally  the  extension  of  civilization  and  Christi- 
anity. Neither  Mr.  Coleridge  nor  we  ever  thought 
of  such  means  as  were  employed  in  Texas — or 
attempted  in  Canada — or  are  now  menaced  in  Ore- 
gon. These  are  nitres  of  carrying  out  the 
"  august  conception'' which  good  faith  and  good 
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feelinji  pqinlly  rrpuiliate.  England  ha«  reluct- 
anily  anjuic»i-yl  m  ihc  niinexatinn  of  Texas,  be- 
cause the  peculiar  circunislanccs  of  tliat  case  gave 
her  Dn  direct  or  8|>«cial  right  uf  interference  dis- 
tinct from  tliat  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
But  this  question  of  Oregon  is  one  which  imme- 
diately and  deeply  and  exclusively  aflecta  our 
own  tinnor  and  interests,  and  from  which  toe  can- 
not Ttotlr. 

We  arc  glid,  however,  to  be  able  to  persuade 
ourselves,  that  there  is  a  solution  of  the  difTicully 
consistent  with  the  original  claims,  and  conse- 
quently with  the  interest  and  honor  of  both  par- 
ties ;  no  other  can,  we  readily  acknowledge,  have 
anv  chance  of  success. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  and  one,  we  hope, 
of  happy  omen,  after  we  had  written  the  greater 
part  of  this  article,  and,  in  this  place,  explained 
ovr  proposition,  we  received  (S!8lh  February) 
through  the  American  journals  the  account  of  a 
motion  proposed  in  Congress  by  Mr.  Dargan,  of 
Alabama,  which  so  nearlv  approaches  to  what  we 
liad  proposed,  that  we  gladiv  adopt  it  as  express- 
ing, with  a  more  weighty  authority,  our  own  pre- 
conceived opinion  : — 

"  That  the  differences  existing  between  the 
government  of  the  United  States  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  in  relation  to  the  Ore- 
gon territory,  are  still  the  subject  of  honorable 
negoti:ilion  and  compromise,  and  should  be  so 
adjusted. 

"  That  the  line  separating  the  British  provinces 
of  Canada  from  the  United  Stales  should  be  ex- 
tended due  west  to  the  coast  south  of  Fra-ser's 
river,  and  thence  through  the  centre  of  the  Straits 
of  Fuca  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  giving  lo  the  United 
States  that  portion  of  the  territory  south,  and  to 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  that  portion  of  the 
territory  north  of  said  line." 

This  prop.'sition  narrows  the  question  to  its  true 
issue  ;  and  on  it,  or  something  like  it,  the  case,  as 
wre  shall  show,  must  be  ultimately,  and  may  be 
honorably,  decided.  .Ml  that  has  hitherto  passed 
is  really  and  for  any  practical  purpose  obsolete  : 
and  the  whole  Oregoniad  is  in  this  nutshell.  But 
as  we  have  heretofore  given  our  attention  to 
several  paits  of  this  subject,  and  as  we  find  our 
authority  frequently  quoted  by  the  United  Stales' 
advocates — sometimes  adopting  and  soiiieiiines  im- 
pugning it — we  think  that  our  readers  will  expect 
from  us  Bomeihing  of  an  historical  view  of  this 
curious  and,  by  the  introduction  of  collateral  de- 
tails, complicated  case.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
state  the  facts  with  brevity,  and  to  condense  the 
argument  lo  its  conclusive  bearings :  hut  we  pro- 
teal  at  the  outset  at  being  supmised  lo  abandon 
either  claims  or  arguments  which,  for  ihe  sake  of 
compression,  we  may  refrain  from  producing. 
Those  who  may  wish  for  the  fuller  details  which, 
however  iiitcnsting  they  may  once  have  been, 
•eem  now  merged  in  the  great  is>(ue  at  which  we 
»re  arrived,  will  find  Ihem  Im'sI  staled  on  Ihe  part 
of  the  United  Slates  by  the  elaborale  prwluelinns 
of  Mr.  Grcenhow,  who  has  long  Ix'en  officially 
charged  by  that  government  with  Ihe  duty  of  col- 
lecting and  publishing  all  the  materials  of  their 
case,  wfiich  he  has  done  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and 
wilh  more  of  art  and  diligence,  we  mutt  say,  than 
of  candor  or  accuracy.  What  ho  calls  "  Memoirs, 
Jlifturieal  and  Political."  and  hit  "  (Jeography  of 
Oregon,"  and  the  "  History  of  Oregon,"  are 
nothing  more  than  the  hrirf »(  ihe  American  ease 
prepared  by  its  oflicial  advutale,  and  produced  and 


reproduced  in  those  various  forms  ad  caplandum. 
Nor  can  wo  omit  to  meniion  that  a  portion  of  ■ 
large  edition  of  the  "  History"  prinied  at  Boston, 
it  seems  at  the  expense  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, was  sent  to  London,  and  here  issued  with  a 
London  titlr-pagr.  In  short,  all  pottsible  means 
seem  to  have  been  employed  to  give  color  and 
vogue  to  these  r j  par/f  stalemcnls.*  Indeed,  we 
are  sorry  to  say  that  a  more  uiihafc  if  not  faithless 
guide  we  have  seldom  met  ;  and  this  is  l\ht  more 
lo  be  regretted,  as  it  is,  we  think,  evident  that  his 
misstatements  have  tended  very  much  to  mislead 
the  minds  not  merely  of  the  |M'Ople,  but  of  the 
government  and  diplomatists  of  ihe  United  Slates. 
Mr.  Grecnhow's  work  has  been  exposed  and 
answered  ably  and  siiccinrtly  by  Mr.  Falconer, 
and  more  at  large  by  Dr.  Twists  of  the  Commons, 
whose  work  is  and  will  continue  lo  be  Naluable, 
independently  of  the  Oregon  question,  as  an  able 
discussion  of  several  important  points  of  the  law 
of  nations.  Mr.  Grcenhow  on  one  side,  Mr.  Fal- 
coner and  Dr.  Twi.«s  on  the  ulher,  afford  in  citmso 
all  that  can  be  said  on  every  point  of  the  subject. 
Our  more  limited  object  is  to  bring  before  our 
readers  a  much  more  summary  view  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

Most  of  the  writers  on  the  Oregon  Question 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  accompany  llieir  ar- 
gument with  a  map,  and  ue  too  believe  that  some 
sketches  which  we  have  prepared  will  enable  our 
readers  to  follow  our  observations  with  greater  fa- 
cility. 

By  this  sketch  our  readers  will  see  that  the  ter- 
ritory which  has  been  recently  called  Orriton  is 
the  larger  portion  of  that  region  of  the  norlli-west 
coast  of  America  extending  in  longitude  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  lo  ihi'  Pacific,  and  in  latitude 
from  California  to  the  Ilussian  .selllcmonla — which 
has  been  generally  known  and  exhibited  by  wrilers 
and  geographers,  as  New  Albion  ;  so  called,  "  in 
honor  of  his  country,''  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who, 
in  1570,  first  discovered  the  land  in  about  the  lati- 
tude of  4fi°,f  and  thence  coasted  down  to  about 
38",  where,  in  "  a  fair  and  good  have,"  to  the 
northward  of  S.  Francisco,  he  refilled  his  ships, 

*  We  may  notice  a»  one  specimen  out  of  mnny  of  the 
arls  employe<l  lo  color  ihf  Ainoncau  prfTn.'.Hin*.  ihe 
ullci^ltoii  pnxiuccd  by  ihr  Ainrru'iin  >  •'<tute, 

Mr.  Itiirtmtinii.  in  liiK«if]it;iHl  di'spalrh  i.linin, 

(Intpd    ihe  :)Olh  ofAupmt  laM,  ihsl      / .'.    ..A  ge- 

ns^raphers  hare  not  tlitputrti  our  title  to  the  territoriet  in 
(fiirMlinn.      Thrre  ia  n   Inrifr  nnrt   irplrnflitt   einhr  nmr  in 

I!..  !'       ■       ■    '■ ■■  ■  ■        ;. 


kltt»Mli>il^*-,'  tchiih  iut'itf  hn  thiti  tt  nttifjtj  to  thi  t'utteii 
Stnlrt."  It  turned  out  on  iiiquiry  that  Ihe  ftlotw  had 
hfM^n  ordered  for  the  Tnileit  Sutrtt  f^vrnmient  hy  the 
Amrriran  minintrr  at  this  court,  ami  that  the  bouudary 
was  so  innrked  by  ih**  itnltiT.  from  hi*  desire  iti  plenVe 
the  purrhnvr.     Mr  i  ■   Inie  Ainrricon  niiiiJKier, 

a  hiirhiiiHided  and  I  ■  niti'innn,  hs*  di<u-)niii)ed 

hnviiii;  lind   nnv|HM-  in  ihiH  iinpoKition  ;  but 

the  rrprebenaible  |«rt  oi  llie  afliiir  In— not  the  having 
orrli-red  the  lioundary  to  lie  sn  exhibited  on  a  i^lobe  1)«- 
ImiiiinK  lu  tlie  American  gnvernment,  but— ihe  disiiigenu- 
'>U'<  pur|KMe  and  faUc coloring  by  which  the  fact  wa»per- 
vrrl*-*!. 

t  There  has  been  a  va*!  deal  of  conlrnverny  rained  by 
Ihr  Aniencana  on  ihis  point  ;    they  insist    thai    Drake 


•'I-',  fnklead  of  415"  ;  and  llim  lie- 
uui  iirbiB  voyage,  iiilerpiiltled 

[►rMl.ni'lv.  an  err*'r  *»f  ilte  jirena 


(r..r:i  !;,.    „..•..  ..I     |i 
r*-]!"  :iT<i:  I.J  mI;  Iuk  i  ■  • 
the  true  r>iuliii*.(  uf  4a^ 
«ure  of  ihis  crotcbet. 


Htx  Ur.  'l'»ikk  luf  a  lull  uiipo- 
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and  afcoplitiR  from  tlio  iniivrs  the  soTcrcignty  of 
tliii  territory  in  ll»'  name  and  for  iho  use  of  the 
Quoeii  of  KiiKlaiul,  he  "  eroded  a  pillar,  bearing  an 
inscription  commemorative  of  tins  ccaaion  of  iiove- 
rei(fnty."  (Uranhnw.)  Thin  barren  novercipnty 
waa  aiion  forKolten,  but  the  name  of  Sna  AUiion 
rcmauio.l  ;  and  it  was  not  till  about  IH.l'J  that  it 
began,  a»  Mr.  Greenhow  tclla  u»,  to  bo  called  Or- 
rgon,  from  a  name  vaguely  attributed  by  Carver, 
in  his  Travrla,  (published  1778,)  to  some  "  Great 
Hivcr  in  the  West,"  which  had  been  recently,  and 
without  any  belter  authority  that  we  can  il 
applied  to  the  t'olumhia.  Our  readers  will 
motive  of  Ibo  United  States  for  siiperseilinu'  ui- 
name  of  iVciP  Alhion,  and  the  still  deeper  and 
■tronger  one,  for  distinguishing  by  a  peculiar  name, 
drrivd  from  thr  riv<^,  all  the  country  watered  by 
the  Columbia.  Their  first  claim  went  no  further 
than  a  common  right  to  occupy  a  share  of  the  re- 
gion, which  they  afterwards  enlarged  to  an  exclu- 
•ive  sovereignty  and  dominion  over  all  the  terrilo- 
ties  watered  by  the  river  or  its  tributaries. 

But  even  this  unheard  of  principle  of  appropria- 
tion has  not  satisfied  the  exigence  of  "  I'appetit 
qui  vicnt  en  mangeant" — 

"  A  river  or  a  sea 
Is  to  them  a  dish  of  tea. 
And  a  kingdom  bread  and  butter  ;" 

for  the  United  Stales  now  claim  the  whole  region 
— two  deffrecs  further  north  than  any  source  of 
the  Columbia — even  up  to  the  Itussian  boundary 
in  54"  uy  ;  thus  wiping  out  ]\'iw  Alhion  from  the 
map  of  the  world,  and  altogether  excluding  Brit- 
ish .\merica  from  those  seas  into  which  Drake 
had  guided  the  first  European  ship,  and  from  those 
shores  where  he  had  planted  the  name  of  Alhion 
"  in  honor  of  his  country,"  and  of  which  our 
queen's  subjects  now  are,  and  have  been  for  thirty 
years,  in  undisturbed,  and  till  very  recently  exclu- 
sive, pos.seasion. 

Before  we  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  claims  on 
which  .\merica  may  found  her  pretensions  to  such 
exclusive  sovereignty,  let  us  slate  one  remarkable 
fact,  which  of  itself  would,  in  a  court  of  justice,  if 
there  were  one  for  nations,  and  ought  in  the  court 
of  reason  and  public  opinion,  completely  to  bar 
those  prelensions.  When  the  question  of  territo- 
rial right  in  New  Albion  was  for  the  first  time 
mooted  in  the  conferences  of  London,  subsequent 
to  the  lre:>ty  of  (Jlient,  the  Ametican  plenipotenti- 
aries admitted  that  the  Uniied  Slates  "  did  not  as- 
sert a  perfect  richt"  to  ant/  jiortion  of  territory 
westward  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  England  like- 
wise had  alw.iys  profes-sed  that  she  did  not  pre- 
tend to  an  exclusive  right :  and  on  this  mutual  ad- 
mission of  imperfect,  or  to  speak  more  exactly, 
comnu)n  titles,  a  convention  was  siened  at  London 
on  the  28th  of  October,  1818,  to  the  following  ef- 
fect :— 

"  The  country  to  the  westward  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  claimed  by  cither  parly,  with  its  bays, 
harb<irs,  navigation  of  rivers,  &c.,  shall  be  free 
and  open  for  ten  years  to  the  two  powers  ;  it  being 
well  underslo<«l  that  this  agreement  shall  not  pre- 
judice any  claim  of  rither  parly,  or  of  any  other 
poircr  or  flair,  to  any  Part  of  the  said  country  ; 
the  only  object  of  the  parties  being  to  prevent  dis- 
putes and  ditTerences  amongst  thnnselvrs." 

Is  it  possible  that  either  of  the  parties  signing 
this  acknowledgment  of  a  claim,  ^oin<  with  respect 
to  themselves,  and  cotnmon  as  to  others,  could 
have  had  any  idea  of  advancing  an  cxdusite  one  * 


But  it  will  be  tnswered,  the  wvinif  cUom  pre- 
serves the  right  waived  for  the  moment.  It  cer- 
tainly does  the  right  that  waa  so  waived  ;  but 
what  was  that'— the  right  "to  any  port  of  the 
said  country  to  which  they  may  have  claiiris"-— 
not  "  thr  xeholc  or  any  pari  "  (which  is  the  invari- 
ble  phraseology  when  there  is  a  mixed  question  of 
a  trhole  or  of  parts) — but  any  part  of  the  said 
country  to  which  they  may  have  claims  ;  thus  sol- 
emnly acknowledging  by  treaty  what  tl  ' 
ters  admitted  in  siati'ment — that  it  is  a  ' 

.  and  negativing  any  pn"  ;'  '         ■  i-  n- 
^ole.     And  if  it  shoiil  1  1  that 

uii-  .  inu  M  .Slates  did  not  at  that  im.i   i  ''"■ 

j  rii;lit  of  Spain,  (ihe   real   tenant  in  ci'ii 
,  England.)  which  they  obtained  only  th''  ;,  r 

hv  the  Florida  treaty,  there  is  this  conclusive  re- 
ply,—that  in  1827  the  Ignited  States  renewed  for 
an  indefinite  period,  in  its  spec'fie  terms  that  very 
convention  of  1818— which  had  been  originally 
made  for  only  ten  years — and  even  repeated  the 
saving  clause  as  to  the  claims  of  the  ])artie8  to 
"  any  part  of  the  country  ;"  with,  however,  one 
remarkable  and  important  variation.  The  former 
convention  .saved  also  "  the  claims  of  othrr  pow- 
ers,'" but  in  the  interval  between  the  two  conven- 
tions, the  Florida  treaty  with  Spain  (181!t)  and 
the  British  treaty  with  Russia  (1P25) — the  only 
othrr  powers  who  could  pretend  to  any  part  of  the 
territory — had  disposed  of  Ihrir  claims,  and  ihere- 
fiire  the  new  convention  preserved  to  England  and 
the  Uniied  Stales  only,  their  respective  claims  to 
parts — although  the  United  .States  were  at  that 
very  lime  in  full  possession  of  every  right  to  the 
irhoU  that  they  can  now  pretend.  The  Ur.iled 
States  are  about  to  give  the  stipulated  twelve 
months '  notice  for  the  abrogation  of  this  conven- 
tion, and  they  may  thereby  place  the  parties  in  the 
mixed  slate  in  which  they  stood  before  the  con- 
vention was  made  ;  but  they  never  can  alter  the 
fact  prior  to  and  recognizt^d  in  the  convention,  that 
the  respective  parties  claimed  only  "parts  of  the 
country" — a  common,  mixed,  and  undivided,  but 
divisible  pos-sessinn.  Such  is  the  indispulable 
meaning  and  legal  effect  of  these  conventions  : 
and  wo  bring  this  argument  forward  thus  early, 
first,  because,  cogent  as  it  is,  we  do  nol  reccUecl 
that  it  has  been  before  adduced,  and  al>o  because 
it  seems  to  us  to  be  what  the  French  call  vnr  ijvrs- 
lion  prijvilirirllc — a  kind  of  demurrer  which  (ffect- 
ually  anticipates  and  Imrs  a  claim  to  the  xrhole 
by  the  prior  confession  that  tb.cy  could  only  claim 
Si  part. 

It  would  be,  in  our  view,  going  back  quite  far 
enough  to  take  up  the  negoliaiion  on  the  basis  of 
these  conventions,  which  have  been  in  force  now 
thirty  years,  just  half  the  whole  independent  ex- 
istence of  the  United  Stairs  ;  and  if  this  ques- 
tion were  to  bo  decided  not  by  popular  masses,  but 
by  grave  judges,  neither  party  would  venture  to 
call  in  question  richt-s  so  formally  and  repeatedly 
arkn<iwledged.  Well  niigbt  the  .American  goT- 
ernment  object  lo  submit  their  claims  to  any  arbi- 
trator— for  no  arbitrator  would  have  listened  for  a. 
moment  to  an  attempt  to  invalidate  the  principal 
recognized  in  those  conventions  I  But  in  order  to. 
give  our  readers  a  fair  view  of  the  controversy,  it. 
is  neees.«ary  to  slate  and  examine  the  various, 
claims  with  which  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the- 
United  Slates  lo  complic:itc  and  confuse  so  plain  a 
case.  They  may  be  ranged  under  three  heads,, 
though  each  head  comprises  different  and  even, 
contradictory  pretensions — 
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^pain,  acquired  to  the  United 
.  treaty. 
France,  acquired  by  the  pur- 


I.  The  • 
Stales  hv  ; 

II.  Till'  n..lii  ut 
cham  of  Iiouisiana. 

III.  The  ri(;hl  of  the  United  States  thcmaelvcs, 
bv  the  dixorrry  and  settlement  of  the  Columbia 
river. 

To  this  acciimulition  of  titles  there  is  an  obvious 
and  ^nerul  objection,  that  they  are  inconsistent 
and  irreconcilable  wiih  each  other :  if  any  one  be 
Bound,  it  defeats  the  other  two.  We  cannot  put 
this  in  a  stronger  light  than  by  copying  the  state- 
ment of  this  part  of  the  case  from  an  article  on 
Oregon  in  the  "  North  American  Revicic  "  for  last 
January — a  very  able  paper,  to  the  principles  and 
conclusions  of  which  (with  some  slight  exccpti<ms 
not  worth  noticing)  we  can  cordially  assent.  Its 
author  (speaking  in  the  name  of  a  very  important 
alliance  of  American  learning  and  talent)  is  as  zeal- 
ous for  the  honor  and  interests  of  his  country  as 
uty  honest  man  can  be,  but  he  docs  not  waste  his 
"'"•"  ''"Illy  in  enforcing  pretensions  which  can 
ither  to  her  interest  nor  honor.  On  the 
u  .L.cin  of  claims  he  says, 

"  This  union  of  claims  Hoes  not  directly  strengthen 
our  title,  for,  if  either  of  them  be  assumed  to  be 
well  founded,  our  own  proper  claim  disappears  en- 
tirely ;  and  conversely,  if  the  claim  in  our  own 
right  be  good,  the  French  and  Spanish  titles  are 
of  no  worth.  We  cannot  pile  these  pretensions 
one  u|>on  another ;  their  force  is  not  cumulative, 
but  disjunctive.  If  Spain  actually  surveyed  the 
coast  of  Oresron  and  discovered  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  in  1773,  then  Captain  Gray  in  1792,  and 
Lewis  and  fllarke  in  1805,  were  only  intruders; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  discoveries  of  Gray, 
T.'aI^  :ii,(  Clarke  make  out  a  perfect  right,  if 
rations,  in  fact,  can  be  called  discoveries, 
!  _'in   was  vacant  and    unappropriated — a 

mere  icrra  incognita,  open  to  the  first  comer,  down 
to  I7U'2,  and  the  antecedent  claims  of  France  and 
Spain  are  mere  nonentities.  We  may,  it  is  true, 
elect  the  strongest  out  of  the  three  claims,  and  rest 
the  whole  of  our  title  upon  thai,  reserving  the  other 
two  to  he  urired  airainsi  the  English,  and  thereby 
II  :k  down  their  claim,  though 

,■  our  own." 
i  111^  !■(   iM  ;i  ■!  of  the  whole  case,  to 

which  nothing  :  ^d  as  to  the  conflict  of 

cl:iims  :  but  it  i.^  >•■  ■  ~.^  .ry  for  us  to  show  mure 
distinctly  that  nn  nn'-  of  the  claims  is  valid,  and 
that,  wheiliir  tili'  n  separately  or  conjunctly,  they 
negative    i  ice   to   exclusive   dominion, 

while, on  ii.  >nd,  they  all  tend  to  establish 

a  ca«e  of  common  right  to  be  adjusted  by  equitable 
paniiiiin. 

I.  .\s  to  the  Spanish  claim  to  an  exclusive  right, 
we  hardly  know  where  to  find  it.  In  earlier  days, 
we  h>ve  no  doubt  Sp^in  would  have  alleged  such 
a  ri|;hl  under  Pope  Alexander's   divmion  of   the 


then  n-v 
twe<!n  I*' 


■I-. 


id  west,  Im!- 

^leen    Kliza- 

;ht.  and  her 

MTV  and  oc- 

ii>  that  pre- 

II  ever 

:   \n  ad- 


tension  :   and  we  do  not   !' 

after,  or  at  Icmt  in  modern 

-ranee  it  publicly.     It  is  certain  at  least  that  in  her 

manifesto  on  the  Nootka  Sound  affair  she  formally 

'denied  it. 

"  Hi*  f'atholie  mii-^lT  does   deny — what   the 
enemie*  to  pear^  <  i«iri(>u»ly  asserted — that 

Spain  extends  \  ;id  right  of  sovereignty 


over  the  whole  South  Sea  [Pacific  Ocean,  north 
and  south)  as  far  as  China.  When  the  words 
'sovereignly,  navigation,  and  rjrliisnf  tommrrce 
to  the  continent  and  islands  of  Ihi  Smith  Ha'  are 
made  use  of,  it  is  in  the  manner  in  which  Spain 
has  always  used  thos*;  words  : — that  is  to  say,  to 
the  continent  and  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  .10  far 
as  discoveries  had  hct  n  made  and  sccurid  to  him  hy 
treaties  and  comiiurcial  possession,  and  uniformly 
acquiesced  in." — Declaration  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
Aranjuez,  ith  June,  I79(). 

This,  with  the  Nootka  convention,  which  so 
•oon  followe<l,  i.s  a  complete  bar  to  the  e.v-lusive 
claim  of  the  United  States,  as  derived  from  Spain: 
but  as  they  also  set  up  a  series  of  Spanish  discov- 
eries, we  shall  briefly  notice  them — not  that  they 
can  have  any  real  influence  on  the  argument,  but 
thai  our  readers  may  have  a  summary  view  of  the 
whole  case. 

In  1539  Francisco  dc  Ulloa  explored  both  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  peninsula  of  California. 

In  1542  Cabrillo  examined  the  western  coast  of 
California  up  to  37"  IC  ;  and,  he  dying,  his  pilot 
Ferrclo  puslied  forward  as  far,  it  is  said,  as  Cape 
Mendocino,  40-'  aiy,  but  it  docs  not  appear  that  lie 
landed  on  the  coast.* 

In  1570  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  attempting  to  find 
his  way  home  by  a  northern  passape,  made  the  land 
in  48°,  and  coasted  it  down  to  38°,  where,  "  in  a 
Bood  fair  bay,"  he  refitted  his  ship  and  accepted 
from  the  natives  the  sovereignty  of  the  country. 

In  l.'>82  Francisco  Galli,  in  a  tnading  voyage 
from  China  to  .\capulco,  made  the  coast  in  37°  30*, 
and  ran  it  down  to  that  p<irt. 

In  1508  a  voyage  of  discovery  was  undertaken 
by  order  of  Philip  III.  under  Viscaino  and  I)'.\gui- 
lar ;  but  it  was  interrupted  and  defeated  by  the 
sickness  and  death  of  both  the  commanders  and 
most  of  the  crews  :  the  accounts  are  confused,  and 
no  otherwise  worthy  of  notice,  than  that  I)'.\guilar 
was  said  to  have  discovered  a  river  in  4.3°,  which 
for  a  long  time  appeared  in  the  maps  as  the  "  En- 
Irada  D'Agvilar,"  and  was  supposed  to  1h!  an  en- 
trance either  to  the  Strait  of  .\nian  or  the  Gulf  of 
California,  but  was  afterwards  discarded  as  fabu- 
lous, and  is  so  treated  by  Iwuh  Captain  Cook  {sub 
0th  .M.arch,  1778)  and  Mr.  Greenhow,  and  so  need 
occupy  no  more  presenl  altention  ;  though  we  have 
some  suspicion  that  full  jiisiicc  has  not  been  dono 
to  poor  I)'.\iruilar,  and  thai  he  may  have  seen  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  :  for  thoiigii  his  lutitudo  is 
erroneous,  his  description,  vague  as  it  is,  agrees 
tolerably  well  with  that  of  Drciplion  Hay. 

From  that  period  for  near  iwo  centuries  Spain 
made  no  further  allcmpt  at  di.HCovery  ;  and  in  fact 
l<K)k  no  more  notice  of  this  region  than  oi  any  terra 
ineogniltt.  .She  did  so  little  to  explore  even  the 
confines  of  her  own  Mexican  dominions,  that  ('ali- 
fiirnia  had  become,  in  the  opinion  of  all  geoftra- 
phers,  an  island  or  cluster  of  i»l;inds;  and  La  Mar- 
tiniire,  "Orographe  du  Roy  d' h'jipagnr,"  writing 
in  17'28,  praises  .M.  Delislo  for  havinc,  in  a  map 
recently  published,  been  IhiI'I  enough  (assez  hardi 
IHiur  user)  to  close  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  though 
even  then  it  was  only  "  by  a  faint  line,  to  express 
a  doubt." 

Une  of  the  reasons  of  the  apparent  apathy  of  Spain 


i  lion 
I  rnni 

...    ,.. u.itfcl- 

d  turn— but  Magcllaii  biiDMlt  died 
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may  li«vo  been  the  reluoUnca  f«  vriv  uruil.rit  oni-,  | 
an  lilt'  event  rHowimI)  of  lli  ntncnt 

to  inc<l(llo  with  a  wild  iiiiil  ^  ^ ,  |>r<>- 

tuctud  liy  llin  palronyiiiic  of  i\rw  .W'-iu'i,  uml  wlieri'  ' 
the  name  Porlo  </<•  Draco,  still  priiniiiiciil  on  their  I 
:iimI  rhiirtH,  warned  (hem  of  a  prior,  and,  if 
I,  powerl'iil  claininiit.     Certain  it  ia  that  Ihuy 
iicvur  niailn  any  attempt  at  a  acttlemoiit,  nur  even 
at  a  Kurvey  of  the  roast.  I 

At  hMinth,  however,  the  spirit  of  tn.-  ■   -      ' 
eoverv,  kiiiiMi'd  in  l''uropc   under  the 
Geor;,'e  HI.,  and  the  eiilcrprises  of  the  I 
the  I'Xlreino  north-west  ol  America,  iiv 

S[»;iiii:irdM,      Tlifv   ri'Ko!\.tI   t ■('ii!>\ 

nl■l^:s  :ind 

Illld     111    lAj'i  ir  ■,  il 

170!)  and  177U  ten  I'renulius  or  pooln  were  esta)>- 
lished  ahmif  the  coa.^l  of  Upper  ('alifornia,  of  which 
S.  Franrisco  was  the  most  northerly. 

In  1771  a  naval  oxpodilion  under  Juan  Peres 
!s:iilicl  from  S.  Ulas,  in  Mexico,  and  touchini;  at  S. 
Dic't'".  ill  <';ilifornis,  stood  out  to  sea,  aividin!; the 
icluilr  coii.it  of  Sew  Alhion,  and  did  not  aeain  make 
the  coast  of"  America  till  53^  63'  N.  lie  thence 
puslu'd  on  to  55",  and  relurninp  southward  is  foul 
to  have  anchored  in  ihe  bay  of  S.  I.«renzo,  in  49* 
iVf,  which  the  Spanish  writers,  on  very  dubious 
lirounds,  alTert  to  identify  with  that  discovered  by 
Cook  four  years  later,  and  called  N'ootka  Sound. 
But  I'en^z  seems  not  to  have  landed  anywhere — 
prevented,  he  said,  by  bad  weather;  and  the  Span- 
ish covcrnmcnt  never  allowed  any  account  of  his 
(iroceediii;;s  to  transpire.  This,  says  Mr.  (Jreen- 
low,  "  reflected  little  honor  on  the  couraire  or 
science  of  the  navijjutors,  and  it  has  deprived  Spain 
of  the  means  of  establisliinp  beyond  question  the 
claim  of  Pern  to  the  discovery  of  the  important 
harbor  called  N'ootka  Sound,  which  is  now  by  gen- 
eral consent  assigned  to  Captain  Cook." — Hist., 
p.  111. 

In  1775  another  expedition  was  sent  out  in  the 
same  direction  under  Don  Rruno  Ileceta.  He 
coasted  up  a  little  to  the  northward  of  (^apc  Men- 
docino, ichencc  hf  stood  out  to  sea,  and  did  not  make 
the  coast  again  till  4H-'  3C'.  On  his  return,  how- 
ever, he  saw  in  about  40^  l*"  a  great  bay,  the  head 
of  which  he  could  not  a.sccrtain,  but  wiiich  he  be- 
lieved, "  from  the  currents  and  eddies,  to  bo  the 
nioiilh  of  some  great  river  or  passage  to  another 
sea."  The  Spanish  government  maintained  a 
close  silence  as  to  this  voyage  also,  and  what  was 
known  of  it  was  from  the  private  journal  of  a  pilot 
in  the  siinadron,  which  fi'll  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Dailies  Harrington,  who  translated  and  published 
>t  in  his  "  Miscellanies,"  1781.* 

The  silence  of  the  Spanish  government  about 
these  expeditions  of  which  other  nations  would 
have  b<iasted,  and  the  slight  curiosity,  or  rather 
marked  reserve,  they  showed  as  to  the  coast  of 
New  .VIbion,  tend  to  corroborate  our  former  opin- 
ion that  the  Spanish  court  was  under  the  tacit  in- 
fluence of  the  Knglish  claim — and  well  they  might 
be  ;  for  at  the  very  tirsl  instant  that  they  questioned 
that  claim,  the  matter  was  brought  to  a  sudden 
and  decisive  issue,  which  has  suiHTS-did  all  the  ear- 
lier transactions,  whatever  they  might  have  been, 
and  placed  the  matter,  as  between  Kngland  and 
Spain,  on,  we  will  not  say  a  new,  but  a  clear  and 

*  We  n«?d  say  nothini;  of  Cook's  voyage  in  1776,  4c., 
wh«*n  he  cxiiininod  ihe  ciHLst  from  44*^  up  to  IWhring's 
Straits  ;  il  hss  no  olhcr  heariiif;  on  this  part  of  the  case 
than  that  it  was  the  frsi  amiinuous  examination  of  the 
coast  between  44"  ai»l  49". 


distinct  foundation.  Noolka  S.uind  had  b«eoaM 
in  1781)  a  rendcxvous  for  ' '  '  il  in  the 

north-west  irudc,  and  si.i  had  be- 

gun to  establish  themaelvcs  there.  Thia  the 
•Spniiiaritx  ileK-rininuil  to  pp'vent,  thinking  it,  as  we 
nlro!  '>n  to  begin  a 
■irn  "( those  part*. 
.\iioU:i    u.it     in     {■■!-    .HI,     :mi',  '  '     v'lnd 

Drake's  northern  limit;  and  th  "rt 

■     If  by  right  of  the  alleged  d,.^ .,    .■,   i  .  lez. 

■)■,  then,  was  a  plausible  case  to  begin  with. 
I.'m.tI  Mi.l  was  not  to  I"'  '.M  i!ii:iiil       sin'  armed, 
in — Isl,  ti>  s; 

isalo  the  (■  '  d  ; 

and  M,  to  sign  a  convention  by  which  she  ac- 
knowledged that  the  whole  coast  northward  of  any 
then  existing  Spanish  settlement  was  free  and 
open,  cither  for  trade  or  settlement,  to  the  subjects 
of  both  or  any  other  nations.  The  effect,  as  far 
aa  regards  our  present  purpose,  of  this  convention 
was  to  extinguish  all  the  pretensions  of  Spain  to" 
the  dominion  or  sovereignty  of  any  part  of  the 
north-west  coast  of  America  north  of  S.  Francis- 
co, her  most  northerly  settlement. • 

This  the  United  States  cannot  gainsay ;  but 
they  allege  that  this  convention  was  extinguished 
by  the  war  of  17BC  between  Spain  and  Kngland, 
and  that  therefore — this  treaty  not  having  been  re- 
vived by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  August,  1814 — 

"  Spain  might,  as  before  the  convention,  claim 
the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Pacific  and  South- 
ern Ocean,  and  the  sovereignty  of  all  their  Ameri- 
can coasts." — Grcinhoip,  p.  258. 

This  seems  the  wildest  assertion  we  ever  read  ; 
for  it  implies  that  the  N'ootka  Sound  convention 
was  the  only  ob-stacle  to  the  full  authority  of  the 
.\lexandrine  bull — an  obvious  alnurdity  !  All  that 
the  expiration  of  the  N'ootka  convention  (if  it  had 
expired)  could  do,  would  be  to  place  Spain  where 
she  was  before  that  convention  ;  and  the  king  of 
Spain's  declaration  (June,  1790)  of  his  rights  at 
the  outset  of  that  negotiation,  as  we  have  seen, 
{ante,  p.  572,)  entirely  repudiates  such  extrava- 
gant rights  as  Mr.  Greenhow  labors  to  derive  from 
Pope  Alexander.  We  need  not  fight  these  wind- 
mills. But  was  that  convention  extinguished  by 
the  war?  The  I'nited  Stales  quote  as  conclu.<ive 
on  thia  point  a  passage  in  a  despatch  from  Lord 
Bathursl  to  Mr.  Adams  in  a  discussion  in  1815  on 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries  : — 

"  Great  Britain  knows  no  exception  to  the  nile, 
that  all  treaties  are  put  an  end  to  by  a  subsequent 
war  between  the  same  parties." — Or/.  30,  1815. 
But  they  do  not  always  quote  the  following  pas- 
sage of  the  same  despatch,  which  qualifies  that 
assertion  : — 

"  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  treaties  contain- 
ing recognitions  and  arknotrltdgmrnls  of  title  in  ihl 
nature  of  prrprlual  ohlii;alion  to  contain  likewise 
grants  of  privileges  liable  to  revocation." — 16. 
and  Lord  Bathurst  proceeds  to  instance  the  treaty 
of  American  Independence,  which  was  not  held  to 
have  been  annulled  by  the  late  American  war,  and 
a  proposition  for  the  formal  renewal  of  which  by 
the  treaty  of  Ghent  would  have  been  rejected  by 
America  as  an  insult. 

The  United  States  diplomatists  and  Mr.  Greeo- 

[♦The  readers  of  the  Liiin^Aije  will  see  that  the  ques- 
tion— Which  was  S|>ain  s  most  northerly  sclllemenl  f  is 
very  importanl.  Our  diplimmtists  sajr  IS'ootka  was.  The 
British  nrgumeat  quietly  takes  the  whole  question  (or 
granted.] 
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how — as  wrll  aa  Dr.  TwiM,  who  waa  obliKcd  to 
follow  thorn — throw  away  a  preal  deal  orin^enui- 
ty  and  liMriiin;;  in  <!  m);  what  treaties  are 

)Uid   wh»l  ar<<   iiol  il   by  a  subsequent 

war.  Thi>  short  «t:ui'  m  im^-case  »  ■  '  .1  be 
this:  war  reljpres  parties  frutn  th<  ,   of 

antomleiit  treaties,  and  leaves  ihtiii  .a  n...  iiv — 
without  an  imputation  of  bad  faith — to  make  at 
another  peace  the  best  terms  each  may  be  able  to 
do  ;  and  so  far  the  first  proposition  is  correct,  that 
war  annuls  treaties — or,  to  speak  more  exactly, 
the  okligalion  of  treaties  ;  but  where  treaties  in- 
volve "  recognition  and  acknowledgment  of  title," 
or  other  matters  of  a  declaratory  or  permanent  na- 
ture, and  which  (here  is  no  intention  to  disturb, 
then  hostilities  only  render  the  treaty  voidable — 
Dot  void  ;  give  a  right  of  alteration — but  if  that 
right  of  alteration  be  not  exercised,  the  obligation 
of  the  former  treaty  survives. 

Thus,  in  the  case  before  cited,  England  by  the 
treaty  of  1783  recognized  the  independence,  sove- 
reignty, and  territorial  extent  of  the  I'nited  Stales. 
The  United  Slates  chose  to  declare  war  on  Eng- 
land in  11^12.  In  the  course  of  that  war,  the 
treaty  of  1783  did  not  and  could  not  prevent  the 
United  States  invading  Canada,  nor  England  in- 
vading the  United  States ;  and  if  the  success  of 
their  arms  had  enabled,  and  if  their  policy  had  so 
disposed  either  belligerent,  the  treaty  of  1783 
could  have  been  no  obstacle  to  its  imposing  on  its 
antagonist  a  new  territorial  arrangement ;  but  as 
no  territorial  advantages  were  sought  on  either 
side,  the  permanent  territorial  portion  of  the 
treaty  of  1783  survived,  and  was,  it  may  be  said, 
tacitly  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  So  un- 
doubtedly, if  in  the  gigantic  war  in  which  France 
had  engaged  Spain  and  the  whole  world  against 
England,  we  had  been  worsted,  it  would  have 
been  no  breach  of  faith  in  Spain  to  have 
renounced  the  Nootka  convention,  or  in  France 
to  have  recovered  Canada ;  but  as  the  issue 
of  the  contest  was  (we  will  say  as  fortunately 
for  them  as  for  us)  widely  dilTerent,  the  treaties 
of  1815  required  no  new  renunciation  by  France 
of  her  title  to  (.'anada,  nor  by  .Spain  of  her  title  to 
New  ,\lliion.  Nor  was  it  ever  thought  necessary 
after  any  of  our  Spanish  wars,  to  confirm  our  right 
to  Gibraltar,  or  repeat  the  agreements  of  bounda- 
ries round  that  fortress  :  and  so  far  from  all  treaties 
being  abrogated  hy  trar,  an  article  in  our  treaty 
with  America  in  1704  stipulates  what  shall  hi- 
done  in  com  ofirar,  viz.,  that  private  debts  and 
property  shall  not  be  seized  or  confiscated. 

But  this,  though  abundant,  is  nut  all.  The 
Nootka  convention  wat  renaetd  by  the  treaty  of 
1815  in  these  words  : — 

"  All  the  treaties  of  commerce  which  at  that 
period  (17JM!)  subsisted  between  the  two  nations 
■re  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed." 

Every  article  of  the  Nootka  convention  has  a 
relation  to  "  commerce  ;"  and  the  renunciation  of 
the  exclusive  dominion  of  Spain  Is  in  the  form 
of  giving  to  the  subjerts  of  Cireat  Hrltain  full  lib- 
erty "  In  carry  on  ihrir  commrrcr  and  make  srlllr- 
menl$."  Thus  the  portion  of  the  convention  af- 
fecting the  lille  did  not  require  special  confir. 
mation ;  but,  happening  to  he  mixed  up  with 
matters  of  trade,  has  received  it — and  so  it  stood 
and  stands  on  "assurance  made  doubly  sure." 
Our  readiTs  may  probably  wonder  that  men  of 
■oeh  distingulnhftd  abilities  as  many  of  the  United 
State*'  diplomatists  and  literary  advocates  certain- 
ly are,  should  have  wasted  to  much  labor  and  in- 


genuity on  ao  worthless  an  argument ;  but  besides 
the  short  reason  of  karini;  nonp  Irltrr,  it  was  tho 
only  one  that  alTurded  ihe  slightest  .shadow  of  a  claim 
to  the  rrclusire  douiiiilon  which  the  United  States 
have  latterly  advanced  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that 
we  have  seen  the  leading  men  of  tho  gn-at  west- 
ern republic  endeavoring  to  resuscitate  that  bull  of 
Alexander  liorgia  winch  has  been  for  near  four 
centuries  the  wonder  and  derision  of  the  world.* 

II.  The  claim  of  the  United  Slates,  as  derived 
from  France  through  Ixiuisiana,  is  in  itself  much 
more  easily  disposed  of:  for  Ixiuisiana  had  been 
ceded  to  Spain  in  1704,  and  was  under  the  domin- 
ion of  Spam  at  the  time  of  the  Nootka  convention  ; 
whatever  rights,  therefore,  Ixiuisiana  could  confer 
were  subjected  to  the  provisions  of  that  treaty,  and 
when  Spain  regranled  it  to  France  in  I80t>  she 
could,  of  course,  grant  no  more  than  bIji  I 

It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  for  us  tor  1: 

so  limited  as  ours  In  showing  from  Dr.  I  u  i>^  ar- 
guments, (tct  which  we  could,  if  necessary,  add 
some  im|>orlant  considerations,)  that  whether  in 
the  hands  of  France,  or  Spain,  or  the  United 
States,  Ijouislana  never  had  nor  ever  conid  have 
— and  that  France  or  Spain  never  oven  claimed  for 
her — the  slightest  color  of  right  to  any  portion  of 
the  western  side  of  the  .American  continent.  The 
United  States,  however,  have  lately  produced — as 
arising  out  of  their  actual  possession  of  Ix)ulsiana, 
another  argument,  which  has  been  too  often  the 
secret  cause  of  international  di(rerenrc8,  but  never 
was  before,  as  we  believe,  so  nakedly  avowed — 
contigiiily  and  cimvinirnce.  The  waters  of  the 
Columbia  are  only  separated  from  the  Missouri  by 
the  Rocky  Mountains — the  Rocky  .Mountains  are 
not  impassable — and  would  be  very  conrc-nirnl  to 
the  citizens  of  Missouri  to  pass  over  Into  the  Co- 
lumbian territory.  Honapane  himself  never'vcn- 
tured  on  this  conirni'-nt  reason  for  annexing  Lom- 
bardy  to  France  because  they  were  only  separated 
hy  the  Alps.  We  shall  not  fidlow  our  learned 
guide,  Dr.  Twiss,  in  distinguishing  the  cases  to 
which  the  doctrine  of  contiguity  and  convenience 
may  or  may  not  apply  :  we  need  only  to  say  that 
it  tells,  ra/ea/  f/iwnlum,  altogether  in  our  favor; 
for  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  country 
north  of  the  main  ('olumbia  is  as  contifivnuii\n  our 
undisputed  possessions  which  bound  the  United 
Slates  along  tho  4Utli  parallel,  as  all  south  of  the 
main  Columbia  is  to  MiKsouri,  and  that  we  offer  to 
divide  the  convenience  by  the  natural  features  of 
contiguity,  while  the  republic  seeks  to  engross  all 
— and 'thus,  which  is  really  a  curiosity  in  logic, 
claims  the  trhole  on  a  plea  which  in  ita  very  ex- 
treme terms  could  give  her  but  half. 

in.  The  third  and  last  head — recent  discovery 
and  occupation  by  the  United  States,  is,  when 
coupled  with  Ihe  Nootka  convention,  the  teal  and 
indeed,  we  think,  only  ground  on  which  the  Uni- 
ted States  can  build  any  rational  argument;  and 

*  It  hax  been  so  ;  hut  IIk  original  conceplion  was  hy  no 
means  mi  nifWHirom  n«  tho  nHxIcm  stlPnipt  In  fviv  it. 

Thcp.M  ■.::,1 

was  A  •<; 

two  CXI.  \e 

Brknowleilifti*!  ttit>  atiilitini)  lu,  uii  frxiMmiMicr  <»i  iitti^riia- 
tiunal  law.  and  t(il»  l»ill   went  nn  wlint  i>.  shrr  nil.  the 

" '  '  -rthr  riifht  ofditirovcry  sl'' "e 

■ion  r>f  riTilizRimn  and   ■ 

*ii^  dii'',"  an'l  rrnHv  t"  ■  I 


1'  l-~ -  -   ^t 

t'lirt-iiial  mf-niiiirr  not  merviy  to  protct  against  it,  but  to 
deny  and  defy  it. 
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we  never  «liOiil<l  haw  lic^ird  of  any  otlier,  but  lliat 
bnlli  lliu  farla  and  tlui  rraiumlni;  u(  lliis  branch  of 
the  case  neK*<>ve  thu  iiuuibilily  of  an  c^cluiivr 
dnmininn,  and   can    lead   no  further  than   in  an 
et/uUaUe   dim$i<m.      Aa   thia    matter 
more  nearly  the  prartical  solutiim  of  i 
it   will    bit  nrceiiaary   to   cntvr  into    mmih' 
thoui;b   (III'    earliiT  facts  we  ar«  ab<nit  In 
rutbrr  brlciiiK  to  and  are  included  in  the  diiM -..^  .... 
of  the  S|anisb  cbiim. 

In  l.'ilMi,  an  old  Gmk  pilot,  properly  railed 
Aposlolo)  Will  rianua ,  who  had  bt'cn  employed  in 
the  l';ii-ifii'  undi'r  the  name  of  Juan  4r  Fura, 
infoniied  a  Ilriliah  conaul  at  Venice  that  he  had. 
■omcwhere  about  the  year  1500,  sailci.  from  the 
Pacific  /u  the  Atlantic  thronsb  a  strait  which 
o|)eiied  between  IT"  and  ih"  N.  lat.  This  fable — 
an  example  of  i/uiJ  <i  11 

ita  a  later  story  that  .'  '. 

had  made  a  similar  ii>  i'>  >•  .i,  |i.iici_v 

by  rivers  and  lakes,  •:!" — tbcsi!  fables, 

we  say,  ci'."'"^' '""  1  , , .sibly  told,  excited 

a  stroll))  I,  -over  the  supposed   passa^jes. 

Towards   i  i   were   directed  the  Spanish 

expeditions  under  I'erez  and  Herela,  already  men- 
tioned ;  thos(>  under  Cook  and  Vancouver ;  and 
several  attempLi  liy  individual  British  traders,  par- 
liculnrlv  on«t  by  Lieut.  Meares,  an  ofliccr  of  the 
Royul  Navy,  but  employed  by  a  private  associa- 
tion under  the  K.ast  India  C'<mipany°s  (la);.  One 
of  the  I'll  '  '  '  lilurers,  of  the  name  of  Har- 
elay,  lia\  .  d,  in  about   18    30',  a  deep 

Blrait,  Mi.i,.,T  m.i.h.i  explored  it;  and  ibis  oflicer, 
gm>d-ii:iturdly  fnneyiiif;  that  it  mi|>)it  possibly  be 
the  foundation  of  Juan  dc  Fura"s  fable,  loo  jjener- 
ously  nanic<l  it  after  the  old  pilot,  takinf;  however, 
at  the  8.imc  time,  possession  of  the  neijihl>oring 
territory  in  the  name  of  the  Kinp  of  England. 
Meares  having  met  the  United  Kt.ites'  trading 
vessel  WashiiiRlon,  informed  her  master,  Mr. 
Kendrick,  of  the  Straits  of  Fura,  which  accord- 
iuRly  the  Washington  entered,  and,  as  Meares 
slates,  sailed  ibrouch,  cominij  out  at  the  northern 
end.  This  last  (mint  wa.<i  matter  of  controversy  ; 
hut  we  agree  with  Mr.  tireeiihow  that — 
"  Kendrick  is  to  be  considered  as  the  first  person 
belonuiiig  to  a  civilized  nation  who  sailed  through 
the  .Straits  nf  Fura." — Hist.,  p.  211). 
but  we  do  not  agree  with  the  exception  which  he 
afterwards  makes  in  favor  of  a  previous  passage 
by  the  CJreek  pilot.  The  matter  is  of  little  mo- 
ment— the  main  and  only  important  point  of  the 
Greek's  story,  thai  hr  had  sailtti  throUi;h  to  thf 
Atliintif,  liediig  so  utterly  false ;  but  as  the  real 
strait  dilTers  one  degree  from  the  alleged  position, 
and  the  local  description  of  the  strait  is  wholly 
unlike  the  reality — we  doubt  whelber  Fuca  even 
saw  the  strait,  and  suspect  ihal,  by  Meares"  gcn- 
erosiiy,  f\ira's  strait  will  Ih',  like  .Ir/irriin  itself, 
anolhi'r  example  of  the  misappropriation  of  names. 
Mr.  Kendrick,  however,  only  sailed  through  the 
north  channel,  while  Vancouver  and  his  oflieers 
minutely  surveyed  the  whole,  and,  on  ibe  shores 
of  the  great  southern  branch  called  .\dmiralty 
Inlet,  took  possesision  of  the  country  by  the  old 
style  of  New  .\lbion,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
England,  on  bis  majestv's  birthd.iy,  -Ith  of  June, 
l"!*!j — calling  the  inland  sea  the  Gulf  of  Georgia, 
and  the  immediate  scene  of  the  ceremony  Pu.wj- 
<io/i  Sounii.  All  tins  is  minutely  detailed  in  Van- 
couver's Voyage,  piiblisheil  in  1801  ;  so  that 
Spain,  the  United  States,  and  all  the  world,  were 
well  aware  of  this  assertion  of  sovereignty  on  the 


part  of  <  t  »tfintt 

It;  and  i  ^u  niiM 

years  afu-r   the   1  iiii«.d   Staii.'!'  claiiii  t(i  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Columbia.     To  this  discovery  wo 
A  apply  ourselves. 

I,  on  his  return  voyage  in  August,  1775, 
..M  red,  as  we  have  s«cn,  "  a  great  bay"  Id 
'.»'.     If  his  neglect  to  rxainine  it  lie  lillle  cred- 

....ille   to    the    SpaillM"'      -n'l     '"•■"■    I.l:iln:iMe    is    iho 

stnnge  inattention  tors  who 

followed  bun.     Mi  y  for  the 

river  which  might  be  expected  to  be  found  falling 
into  Ileceta's  bay,  found  the  bay  indeed,  wilh  it* 
great  swell  and  coniinuuiis  brrakem,  and  rashly 
pronouncing  that  "  no  surh  rivir  rsisis,"  called 
the  bay  Dirrpiion  Ilai/,  and  Its  north  point  Cove 
l)isni>}uiinlrnrnl.  CihiK  was  not  more  aiicressful 
in  March,  I77H.  He  passed  along  ibis  coast,  and 
not  only  missed  the  Columbia,  hui  missed  cImi  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  though  he  was  so  close  up<in 
them  as  to  think  for  a  moment  that  he  had  found 
them.  How  he  mi^sed  them  s<eni»  hard  to  under- 
stand, for  he  saw  the  promontory  round  which 
ibey  lav,  and  called  it  ("apt!  Flattery,  from  the 
hopes  the  opening  bi-yond  it  bad  excited.  Vancou- 
ver's proceedings  were  still  less  satisfactory.  He 
was  specially  instructed,  as  his  /trtl  olijirl,  to  look 
for  "  considerable  inlets"  or  "  large  rivers."  (  Van- 
eotivtr,  i.  61  ;)  and  he  made  Meares'  Cape  Disap- 
pointment, and  entered  Deception  Hay. 

"  '  Here,'  he  says,  '  the  sea  had  now  ^lanped 
its  rolor,  the  j>rohablf  consripirnce  of  some  sirioms 
falling;  into  thr  btiy.'  " —  I'anf.,  ii.  34. 

Very  true  ;  he  w  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia, and  one  of  the  "  first  objects"  of  his  missioo 
was  before  him  ;  but 

"  Not  considering  this  opening  as  worthy  of  more 
attention,  I  continued  our  pursuit  [of  what?]  to 
the  north-west,  being  desinns  to  embrace  the 
advantages  of  the  prevailing  breeze  and  pleasant 
weather,  so  favoriAle  to  our  examination  of  the 
coast !  " — lb. 

It  is  clear  that  Vancouver,  unluckily  for  his  own 
reputation,  and  perhaps  for  the  peace  of  the  world, 
acquiesced  in  Meares'  Drcrjilion.  He  was  s<Km 
di8abuse<l  ;  but,  with  the  candor  of  a  Ilritish  ofli- 
cer, he  diwlained  lo  alter  the  reconi  of  his  original 
mistake.  He  proceeds  to  relate  that  on  Sunday 
moniing,  the  '2iHh  of  April,  being  in  »ight  of  the 
most  remarkable  mountain  yet  seen  on  the  coast 
of  New  Albicm,  biforked  and  covered  with  eternal 
snow,  and  named  by  Meares  Mount  Olympus — 

"  A  sail  \»as  discovered.  She  proved  to  be  the 
ship  Cvlumlria,  commanded  by  Mr.  Pohftl  Gray, 
belonging  to  Boston,  whence  she  bad  been  absent 
about  nineteen  months.  He  informed  us  of  his 
having  been  off  the  mouth  of  a  river  in  the  latitude 
4C°  10^,  where  the  outset  or  reflux  was  so  strong 
as  to  prevent  his  entering  for  nine  days.  This 
was  probably  the  o])ening  pa.>i.<rd  by  us  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  27th,  and  was  ajiparenlly  inacces- 
sible, not  from  the  current  but  from  breakers  that 
extended  across  it." — Vane,  ii.  41-43. 

Vancouver  was  still  incredulous  as  to  any  navi- 
gable oiioning,  and  did  not  even  then  think  it 
worth  while  to  return,  though  it  was.  only  a  day's 
sail,  to  examine  it  ;  but  on  his  arrival,  some 
months  later,  at  Nootka,  he  learned  from  the 
Spanish  commandant,  .Senor  Quadra,  that  Mr. 
Gray,  afier  partinc  fnim  Vancouver  about  the  end 
of  April,  returned  to  Deception  Bay,  and  on  the 
1 1th  of  May  passed  the  breakers  and  ran  into  the 
river,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  his  ship  lb* 
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Columbia.  Thorc  ho  remained  a  few  days,  una- 
ble tu  fret  out  :  hut  on  duiit);  to  he  aeema  to  have 
returned  to  Noolka,  whore  hi>  gave  Si-Pior  Quadra 
a  chart  of  ihe  hrcr,  a  copy  of  which  Quadra  gave 
to  Vancouver.  Here  ii  Mr.  Greenhow's  account 
of  this  event : — 

•'  .\t  daybreak  on  the  1 1th  [May,  1792]  Gray 
observed  ifie  entrance  of  his  desired  port,  bearing 
E.N.F^  distant  six  leagues;  and  ninning  into  it 
with  all  sails  set  between  the  breakers  (which 
Meares  and  Vancouver  pronounced  impassable)  he 
•ochori'd  at  one  o'clock  in  a  large  river  of  fresh 
water,  ten  miles  above  its  mouth.  At  this  spot  ho 
remained  three  days  engaged  in  trading  and  filling 
his  water-casks,  and  then  sailed  np  the  river 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  along  its  northern  shore, 
when  finding  4hat  he  could  proceed  no  farther  from 
having  '  lak'-n  the  wroni;  rhannrl,'  he  came  to 
anchor.  During  the  week  which  followed  he 
made  several  attempts  to  quit  the  river,  but  was 
constantly  baflled  until  at  length  on  the  20th  he 
crossed  the  bar  at  the  mouth  by  beating  over  it 
with  a  westerly  wind,  and  rcgaine<l  the  Pacific." 
—Hit!.,  p.  230. 

It  has  ticen  hitherto  assumed  that  Mr.  Gray's 
was  l\\e  fiisl  ship  that  ever  pas.sed  into  the  Colum- 
bia ;  we  believe  it,  but  have  no  positive  evidence. 
Seiior  Quadra  told  Vancouver  that  Gray  had  dis- 
covered the  river,  and  gave  him  a  sketch  of  it ; 
but  all  the  details  of  the  discovery  rest  on  an 
"  extraet"  from  Mr.  Gray's  log-book,  first  pro- 
duced to  the  world  in  a  note  to  the  report  on  the 
Oregon  question  of  a  committee  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  made  by  Mr.  Baylies,  15th  of 
May,  IH26.  This  log-book  had  never,  that  we 
know  of,  been  brforc  heard  of,  and  it  is  not  now 
forthcoming,  having  unaccountably  "  ilisapprarrd" 
(Grtmhiiw,  4.31)  since  IHlfl* — ^just  at  the  time 
when  it  had  become  of  great  im|K)rtauce.  We, 
however,  rest  nothing  on  this  accident ;  we  will 
presume  that  the  extract  given  in  the  "  Report"  is 
a  true  copv,  and  that  Mr.  Gray  passed  the  bar  of 
the  Colum\)ia,  on  the  llth  of  May,  17i(2.  But 
then  It  is  at  least  equally  certain  that  a  British 
VMael  called  the  Jenny  of  Bristol,  James  Baker 
master,  had  also  passed  Ihe  bar  "  in  </ic  earlier 
fori  of  the  tame  year"  (  Vanrourer,  iii.  121) — but 
whether  before  or  after  Mr.  Gray,  nobody  seems 
to  have  ihoui;ht  worth  inquiring  or  recording,  not 
imagining  that  the  accidental  visit  of  either  of 
these  trading  vessels  could  be  of  any  future  conse- 

*  There  w  in  inconsintency  in  the  account  f^jven  of 
thi«  "eilrwi,"  wln.i,  ^\,..,A,[  f.,-  „,.i,,,.,l  The  irporl  of 
the  conimill«»,  I  -2»,  ulium  Ihiil 

it  ws^  miHe  '•  'ik  t\f  C'tpttiin 

Or.i  •  ■  r  ■  :„rh, 

K>;  ,>m 

it  ft  .  ■  r>'B« 

Mr.  (trt.fiitk>tw  hlatfk  dial  "  '<  in  Ihl6 

fry  Mr.  Jitit finch   from  thr  f-                                 r  tn/f-book 

then    ■    '■-■   ■■ »■  '  ..buth(u 

tin  ■'•  FXimcl 

to  1  ■  hiih  thi- 

OfK 

trar: 

fm-  ...  ■  -    ,  .'■:     ]■ 

■o  :  >  (i  to  them.     'I'heM;  arv  •rrimii  iliiH:rr-  i 

pat)  ri<   ta  in  the  In?  itM>lf  m  •taletnent  thst  i 

re<i'.  <■           "                -     •    '     '  ira-  [ 

ter  I  :  It.  I 

wh<j  caiun  tliiu  .<r  nviT  iw<-nty  ' 

mile«  fr»m  it«  '1  no  water  I'lU  ' 

"  wmr  rain  te^u. y — ......    Aiui  somu  of  the 

nta  were  sick  from  having  attempted  to  laM  the  salt 


qucnce.  But  although  the  words  "  earlier  part 
of  the  year,"  might  well  mean  a  timt;  earlier  than 
the  I  Ith  of  May,  we  tliink  that,  bad  Mr.  Baker 
preceded  Mr.  Gray,  Vancouver  could  hardly  have 
omitted  to  say  so,  and  we  therefore,  for  the  argu- 
ment, admit  the  priority  of  Gray.  We  admit  also 
that  Gray's  vessel  may  have  proceeded  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  up  the  inlet,  but  "  by  a  wrong  chan- 
nel." He  had  not  hit  upon  the  riirr,  properly  so 
called — while  his  proceedings,  on  the  shorn  of 
which,  we  are  now  told,  he  acquired  the  territorial 
sovereignly,  are  d(>spatched  in  the  following  short 
entry  of  jhe  log  : — 

"  .May  15. — In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr. 
Iloskins  in  the  jolly-boat,  wml  anhore  to  take  a 
short  rietc  of  the  country." — Orcenhow,  p.  435. 

But  we  now  arrive  at  a  transaction  of  an  entirely 
different  character  from  the  trading  visit  of  cither 
Gray  or  Baker.  Captain  Vancouver,  having  heard 
from  Quadra  of  tirav's  discovery  of  the  river,  felt 
it  to  be,  n.s  it  certainly  was,  the  duly  of  his  mission 
to  return  to  reexamine  Ihe  bay  so  appropriately 
named  Dinplwn.  On  his  arrival  there  he  found 
the  appearance  of  the  bay  ns  unpromising  as  bo- 
fore  ;  but  he  now  8too<l  in  closer,  and  after  very 
serious  dilTieuliy  and  danger,  his  tender,  the  Chat- 
hnm,  romiiiaii(le<l  by  Lieutenant  Brooghton,  effect- 
ed (20th  October,  17!t2)  an  entrance,  which  Van- 
couver himself,  in  the  Discovery,  was  unable  to 
do,  and  he  bore  away  for  San  Francisco,  where  he 
was  to  wait  for  the  Chatham.  Lieutenant  Brough- 
ton,  on  making  his  way  in,  was  surprised  to  find 
at  anchor,  in  an  interior  angle  of  the  harbor,  behind 
Capo  Disappointini'nt,  the  8cho<>ner  Jenny  before 
mentioned,  which  having  entered  the  river  "  in  Ihe 
tarlitr  part  of  the  year,  on  her  outward  voyage, 
had  come  in  again  on  her  way  homeward,  but  had 
Ijcen  for  some  uei  ks  shut  in  by  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  the  difficulties  of  the  exit.  Broiigh- 
lon,  on  proce(?ding  to  survey  the  inlet,  found  that 
the  copy  of  Gray's  chart  coiuiimiiicated  by  Quadra, 
"  ilid  not  much  raemlile  what  it  purporliii  to  repre- 
sent." (  Vancouver,  iii.  87.)  After  he  had  passed 
the  bar,  he  found  liinisclf  in  a  wide  and  deep  estu- 
ary— a  space,  from  three  to  seven  miles  wide,  full 
of  islands  and  shoals — rather  to  bo  considered  as  a 
sound  than  as  a  part  of  the  river,  which  he  found, 
when  he  arrived  at  it,  not  more  than  half  a  milo 
wide. 

After  proceeding  in  the  Chatham  a  few  mile* 
up  the  sound  to  a  bay  which  (iray,  as  appeared  by 
his  chart,  had  reached,  and  which  Broughton 
Ihcrefiire  called  by  (iray's  name — as  he  had  named 
his  first  anchorage  Baker's  Bay,  from  the  master 
of  the  Jenny,  whom  he  had  found  there — Lieuten- 
ant Broughton,  finding  Ihe  navigation  beyond 
(Jray's  Bay  very  intricate,  anchored  the  vessel, 
and  took  to  his  boats.  He  proceeded  in  them  aliout 
twenty  miles  further  to  the  mouth  of  the  rirer, 
which  he  ascended  with  very  haid  labor  for  seven 
days,  about  eighty-four  miles  upwards;  when,  his 
supplies  failing,  it  Iwcame  necessary  to  return  : — 

"  Previous  to  which,  however,  he  formally  look 
'Hsession  of  the  river  and  the  country  in  its  viciit 
iiy  ill  his  Britannic  Majesty's  name,  having  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  sulijecis  of  no  other  ciril- 
izrd  notion  had  n-er  entered  this  rirer  Uforr.  In 
this  opinion  he  w.ts  confirmed  by  Mr.  (iray's 
sketch,  by  which  it  does  not  ap[>ear  that  Mr.  (iray 
ever  saw  or  was  ever  within  five  leagues  of  its  en- 
trance."—  Vaneourvr,  til,  109. 

'I'heso  are  the  whole  facts  of  the  case  as  to  the 
discovery  of  the  C-olumiia;  and  if  thero  accrues 
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out  of  thwie  tr«n»acli<)n«  any  ricl't  f>f  sovcn  i"" 
osn  it  Ih)  dcnicil  thai,  nrrdriliiif;  to  all  (ho  | 
pIps  of  |iul)lic  law  an  well  as  cmiiiiion   wii-   . 
beloiitfii   not   to   the    casual    vimtor,*    who    never 
thought  of  any  such  occupation,  but  to  the  country 
of  which   Lieut.  Droughton  woa  iho  aathorisod 
renrpKciitalive  t 

JJiil  let  U8  RuppoM  a  (lifTercnt,  and,  for  the  I'ni- 
tcd  Slates,  much  mronjjiT  cane — suppow  that  Mr. 
Gray  had  hccn  a  puM 
and  had  acliially  laiul 

official    pos»OH«lon — «»r   v\ru    l.nniMru    an    r.**lanii.t|i- 

mcnt ;  what  cll'rct,  b<'yond  the  vicinity  actually 
(M'cupicd,  could  that  I'"'  '■  ■■'  ■■"  '  ■■"-'  which 
Knglnnd    had   alwav"  I'  »hc 

anil  Siiaiii  liad  juBt  ny  '  ircd  lo 

open,  wherever  not  already  RCillod,  to 
I  ~  of  either  or  of  any  other  power  ?     Mr. 

limy  ii>i|;lit  have  made  an  estnblixhmcnt  on  the 
('olumhia — as  Mr.  .\slor  did  twenty  years  later — 
without  any  ohjeetion  from  Kngland,  who  from  the 
days  of  Kliz-ihclh  to  those  of  Victoria,  has  asserted 
no  more  than  a  common  right  of  occupancy,  in 
opposition  lo  exclusive  dominion. 

The  facts  and  law  of  the  f  ■  '■  ■  -  thus  on  all 
points  clearly  aijainst  the  I'l  .  they  were 

driven  lo  the  exlravaijant  pi.  ,  lirfore  men- 
tioned— namely,  that  the  discovery  of  the  month 
of  a  river  (even  when  the  coast  where  it  is  found 
has  bein  known,  surveyed — nay,  disputed)  gives 
to  the  country  of  the  discovcrer^-even  if  a  pri- 
vate traveller  or  trader — territorial  dominion  and 
sovereiL'Utv  overall  the  regions  that  may  be  watered 
by  that  river  or  any  of  its  tributaries — even  the 
smallest  rill  of  ihe  most  distant  mountains.  And 
in  support  of  this  before  unheard-of  doctrine  wo 
arc  toiil  of  analogous  precedents  from  history  and 
cnufinnatory  opinions  from  eminiMit  writers.  For 
ail  i'\  uiiiiiation  of  this  sophistry,  in  its  det.iils,  we 
niu.st  a;;ain  refer  to  Dr.  Twiss ;  but  we  can,  we 
think,  refute  it  suflicienlly  by  a  few  general  obser- 
vations. 

.Vnd.  first,  as  to  public  law.  The  United  Stales 
have  taken  it  by  the  wrong  end,  and  are  reading  it 
hackwarda.  (Jnuius,  Vatlel,  and  other  jurists  say 
iiuleed  that  the  discovery  and  pos-nession  of  a  coun- 
try gives  n  right  to  all  it  contains — mountains, 
lakes,  and  especially  rivers,  as  inrans  of  cnmmvni- 
ration  wiihont  which  the  territory  would  \ie  value- 
less ;  but  they  do  not  say — .as  the  I'nited  Slates 
jyrcfofli-rnuslij  allege — that  ibt^  discoverer  of  a 
river  acipiiros  a  right  to  all  the  territory  it  may  he 
found  lo  water.  Kvcrylwdy  has  a  right  to  a  high 
road  :  but  it  docs  not  follow  that  the  trustees  of 
the  high  road  have  a  right  to  all  the  estates  it  may 
traverse.  The  possession  of  the  banks  of  a  river 
gives,  in  some  cases,  rights  over  tho  stream  ;  but 
we  boldly  a.ssert  that  there  is  not  to  l)e  found 
in  law  or  history  an  instance  where  a  right  to  the 
banks  has  been  derived  from  the  river  itself.  The 
proiMisition  is  a  manifest  absimlity.  Tlie  principle 
of  public  as  well  as  of  municipal  law  is,  that  water 
is  of  common  use — wpwnim  communis  est  U3U3 
omnihts — and  the  ;i<)/ifv  of  all  law,  public  and  mu- 
nicipal, h.a.s  been  to  defeat  any  monopoly  of  a  navi- 
gable water.  Hut  try  this  pretension,  not  by  rea- 
son only  but  by  precedent — can  we  imagine  a 
claim  to  all  Central  .Vsia  by  the  discovery  of  the 
mouth  of   the  Ganges?     Has  England — as   the 

*  Mr.  Simpson  says  that  Qray  was  employed  in  a  tmtig- 
gling  trade :  ihi.s  must  mean,  we  suppose,  with  reference 
to  the  Spanish  ports  lo  the  soulbwonl. 


■  \,,,!l,  \M,.ricnn  T?"vii>w"  Bika^from  discovcr- 
' ,  claimod  the  Mirercignty 

'  '  I  rry  the  argument  a  step 

further.     '  mnot  give  any  right,  that  i  for- 

tiori, Willi  ,'  to  pnssrssion — for  discovery, 

aa  all  jurisiii  u.  !  only  as  a  step  to  poaaea- 

sinn.     Now,  il  v-saton  of  the  muutha  of 

rivers  give  any  u  rniariul  rights  over  the  countriea 

drained    by    their    wati'rs '    for   instance — of   the 

(■  .,     .    --■  .  ,,,g 

rn 

,a>Uiii    I    iiiini      — <>|    I'l    .;t'     ii»'  I    .^t. 
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Lawrence  to  iMigland  ovi;r  the  whide  of  the  Great 
l^kps  and  all  its  and  their  tributaries'  Or,  to  cite 
a  more  recent  precedent — Did  the  I'niled  States 
admit  that  the  possession  of  the  mouth  and  many 
hundred  miles  of  the  more  navigable  portion  of  the 
river  St.  John's  in  New  Urunswick  gave  Great 
Hritain  a  right  to  its  upper  waters,  which  ran 
through  lands  lately  waste  and  uninhabited,  but 
which  had  been  explored  and  partially  settled  by 
her  subjects!  We  regret,  on  many  accounts,  that 
the  north-west  l>oun<lary  was  not  settled  with  the 
north-east  Iwundary  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
in  1848.  We  should  have  been  curious  to  see 
how  the  I'niled  Slates  would  have  managed  to 
distinguish  their  claim  to  the  territories  watered 
by  the  ('olumhia  from  the  infinitely  more  intelligi- 
ble claim  which  Kngland  might  hare  mn<le  to  the 
territories  watered  by  the  St.  John's.  Hut  "J^ng- 
land,  having  substantial  claims  to  the  I'pper  St. 
John's,  never  thought  of  advancing  so  visionary  a 
title. 

Hut  the  United  Stalesendeavor  to  help  this  claim 
by  another  of  a  totally  dilferent  nature — the  jour- 
ney of  exploration  made  down  the  ('(dumbia,  by 
Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  by  order  of  President 
Jefferson,  in  1800,  three  years  after  the  acquisition 
of  Lousiana.  The  President's  own  message  to 
Congress,  and  bis  inslrupii""-;  imli.-  ofllcers,  slate 
the  scope  and  object  of  tli  n  : — 

"To  explore  the  river  ">  rom  its  conflu- 

ence with  the  Missis-sippi  to  its  source,  and  cross- 
ing the  highlands  by  the  shorteM  portage,  to  seek 
the  first  navigable  water  communication  thence  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean — entering  into  conference  with 
the  Indians  on  their  route,  with  a  view  lo  ihe  ca- 
tablishment  of  commerce  with  thein." — Lcici3  and 
Clarke,  viii.  and  x. 

and  these  Indians  the  President  refers  to  as  inhabit- 
ing the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi," — that  is 
Missouri  country. 

Here  is  no  mention  of  Grat/'s  river — no  direction 
to  look  for  the  Columbia — no  pretence  of  discovery 
— no  assertion  of  any  possessory  rights  in  those 
parts — no  authority  to  acquire  any  :  quite  llio  re- 
verse :  they  were  to  explore — to  establish  commetr- 
cial  relations  with  the  then  imiipnidtnt  natives  of 
the  JWissouri — and  to  find  the  shortest  portage  be- 
tween the  waters  of  tho  cast  and  the  west — which 
western  waters  in  the  sequel  tunied  out  lo  be  the 
Kooskooskee,  a  smaller  branch  of  a  river,  by  them 
called  Lewis',  and  which  itself  was  found  to  be 
one  of  the  southern  branches  of  the  Columbia. 
When  these  gentlemen  arrived  with  great  difficulty 
on  the  navigable  Columbia,  ilirv  Ti  11  in  with  and 
recognized  the  previous  i  if  the  Hrilish 

officers,  whose  names  of  c  .  adopted,  and 

make  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  Mr.  Gray  :  nay, 
we  cannot  make  out  that  anything  more  of  Gray 
was  known  lo  thcin,  or  indeed  to  any  one  else,  than 
was  told  in  Vancouver's  voyage.  To  the  total  si- 
lence of  Mr.  Jefferson   and  Captains   Lewis  and 
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CI  ■  "       ■  ,]  (discovery,  we  hare 

wi  ive  lo  the  north  cape 

ol  .  iMiiKxIby  Mearea  "  Dij- 

«;  of  "  Cap!'  Hanrork,"  and 

Ui  ,,,    ,...:.;   iliat  o(  "  Aila7ns,"  and   he 

prill.  I'lv  ~.i  marki'd  thfm  on  the  sketch  which 
Qiiilri  ^HL-  to  Vancouver.  Vancouver  on  his 
chart  very  properly  preserved  the  name  of  "  Cape 
Disappointment,"  which  Meares  had  (jivcn  before 
Gny  saw  it ;  but  he,  with  equal  propriety,  pre- 
•erved  the  name  that  fJray  had  first  given  to  the 
other,  "  Poi/U  Adams."  Now,  when  I^ewis  and 
Clarke  citne  to  talk  of  these  capes,  we  hear  noth- 
ing of  "  Copt  Hancock ;"  and  of  the  other  they 
•»y — "  The  point  called  Cap  Kond  bv  \a  I'eyrouae, 
•nd  Point  Adams,  In/  Vancourer" — tb.  400— clearly 
iffnorant  that  "  Adams"  was  the  name  pivcn  by  the 
American  citizen  in  honor  of  the  American  Presi- 
dent, and  only  repeated  on  his  authority  by  the 
British  officer. 

This  expedition  of  Captains  Tiewis  and  Clarke 
Wintered  from  the  !)th  of  December,  1805,  to  the 
83rd  of  March,  1H0«,  in  a  few  wooden  huts  erected 
by  them  on  the  left  or  south  side  of  the  river,  and 
thence  returned,  step  by  step  as  they  had  come, 
back  into  the  .Missouri  country. 

Very  easy  it  would  be  to  show  that  this  expedi- 
tion had  none  of  the  characteristics  that  could  con- 
fer sovereignty  and  dominion  on  the  nation  which 
ordered  it.  The  officers  were  not  authorized  to  do 
any  act  of  poKscsnion  ;  they  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  .K  paper  which  they  left  with  the  natives, 
to  be  shown  lo  any  ship  that  might  arrive,  («A.  402.) 
negatives  any  such  intention  ;  and  the  going  back 
•tep  by  step  as  they  h.ad  come — not  even  being 
tempt^  to  pursue  the  great  Columbia,  even  to  its 
junction  with  the  branch  wliich  they  named  en  fair 
after  Captain  f'larke — proves  lh:il  having  found  a 
pMsage  between  the  eastern  and  western  waters 
they  had  done  their  duty,  and  were  satisfied.  Hut 
we  need  not  insist  on  these  details,  because  it  does 
so  happen  that  they  did  not  even  touch  upon  any 
part  of  the  territory  which  Kugland  claims — ex- 
cept that  portion  of  the  I^ower  Columbia  which 
Brouehton  had  already  surveyed,  and  which  Kug- 
land has  proposed  nx  the  common  boundary.  So 
that  again,  if  these  gentlemen  had  been  authorized 
to  take  posscMion  of  all  they  saw,  and  had  done 
■o,  they  would  have  not  touched  our  original  claim 
to  the  whole  right  bank,  and  still  less  Afr.  Dar- 
gan's  j/ropottlion  ;  for  so  far  from  reaching  4'J°,  the 
infist  northern  point  reached  by  the  travellers  was 
48"  48*.  In  their  zeal,  however,  for  the  rxcltistvc 
pretension,  the  cabinet  of  Washington  has  fallen 
into  sori!  'of  several  essential  facts 

of  this  li  Dr.  Twis-n  has  exposed, 

and  will'  1,  a  i..,  -^.ay  that  we  should  shortly 

advert  to. 

As  early  as  the  negotiation  of  1634  Mr.  Rush 
stated  that — 

"  'I'he  (.Columbia  river  extended  by  the  river  Mul- 
nomah  to  as  low  as  48°,  and  by  Clarke's  river  as 
high  as  51",  if  not  beyond." — ap.  7Wu,  330. 
The  imperfect  geographical  knowledge  of  that 
perio<l  would  be  some  excuse  for  a  partv  who  was 
not  claiming  under  a  pretension  of  ■  \plo- 

ration,  but,  in  truth,  .Mr.  Kush  w  n  no 

less  than  two  degrees  to  the  south  v  limut 

M  much  to  the  northward.     But  tli  mis- 

Matem'"''^   ■■- *i  r-i'>r~  ^^frioun,  .m'l,  us  Ur  as 

we  can  !•«?. 

Mr.  I .  ;;.!  expedition,  having — 

"  reached  the  Kooskouskce  iu  lat.  43''  34',  descend- 


ed that  to  the  principal  northern  branch,  which 
they  called  I^wis.  They  followed  that  [the  I^rwis] 
to  its  junction  with  the  'irrn  branch,  which 

they  called  Clarke  ;  ili  iled  lo  the  mouth 

of  the  river,  where  iIhv  i.inii.ii  and  enrumped  on 
the  north  side  of  Caiic  Disapimintincnl." — op. 
Tiriss,  337. 

This  statement  Mr.  Buchanan  subsequently  re- 
peats, adding — 

"  That  Mes,«r8.  I,ewis  and  Clarke,  under  a  com- 
mission from  their  government,  first  pxplon-d  the 
waters  of  this  river  almost  from  its  hrad-springs  to 
the  Pacific,  passing  the  winter  of  ItlO'V-fl  on  ili 
norlhrrn  shore,  near  the  ocean." — lb.,  330. 

Now  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  every  point  of 
both  these  statements  is  contrary  lo  the  facts  stated 
by  the  American  officers  tlieiiiselves ;  as  will  be 
best  seen  by  comparing  the  statements  with  the 
sketch  :  by  which  our  readers  will  see — 

1st.  That  they  came  on  the  Kooskooskce  not  in 
43»  34',  but  in  about  40°  34'. 

8nd.  That  the  I>>wis  is  a  southern  and  not  a 
principal  northern  branch. 

3rd.  That  they  did  not  explore  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia  from  almost  their  head-springs  to  the 
sea  ;  they  explored  only  a  minor  stream,  the  Koos- 
kooskce ;  they  explored  a  small  portion  of  the 
Lewis,  and  no  part  whatsoever  of  the  Clarke. 

4th.  That  they  did  not  follow  the  Ijcwis  to  "  its 
junction  with  the  great  northern  branch  called 
Clarke  ;" — that  they  never  were  within  two  de- 
grees of  the  junction  with  the  (,'larke ; — that  they 
nrvtr  amn  anil  knew  nothing  whatsoever  about  the 
Clarke,  except  that  somewhere  in  the  mountains, 
while  making  towards  the  Kooskooskee,  they  cros- 
sed "  a  river  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Clarke."  This  stream  they  did  not  know  to  be  an 
affluent  of  the  (Columbia,  but  it  was  so  represented 
in  their  map  from  the  reports  of  the  natives. 

5th.  Mr.  ("alhoun  says  that  "  they  encamped  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  wintered  I"  Mr. 
Buchanan  also  says  "  they  irinttrrd  on  the  north 
shore."  Mr.  (Ireonhow  repeals  and  improves  on 
the  errors  of  both  by  saying  the  cxiK-diiion  "  de- 
scended the  Lewis  into  the  nnrthrrn  branch  called 
the  Clarke,  and  uinfrrrd  on  thr  northirn  hank," — 
the  wintering  place  is  beyond  this  sketch,  but  bv 
reference  to  another  hkclcli,  it  will  be  seen  that  all 
this  is  utterly  untrue.  When  the  exploring  party 
descended  the  river  they  did  indeed  bivouac  or  en- 
camp on  the  north  side  for  a  few  dreary  and  miser- 
able nights,  which  ihey  passed  in  great  dinress 
and  danger  while  looking  about  for  a  proper  place 
for  wintering ;  but  they  crossed  over  ns  soon  as 
they  could  to  the  south  side,  and  there  they  built 
log-houses,  and  tcinlirrd  from  thr  It/A  Drcemhrr  to 
Ihr  'i'.iril  March.  When  we  recollect  that  these 
islatenients  were  made  in  answer  to  a  proposition 
from  Kngland  to  divide  the  terrilory  by  the  main 
stream  of  the  Columbia,  she  taking  the  north  and 
the  I'niled  States  the  south  bank,  it  will  be  easily 
seen  why  the  imaginary  exploration  of  the  Clarke 
and  the  ideal  wintering  encampment  on  the  north 
bank  arc  made  so  prominent. 

We  cannot  suspt'ct  Messrs.  Calhoun  or  Bu- 
chanan of  having  intentionally  made  these  misstate- 
ments, which  we  incline  rather  to  attribute  to  the 
misguiding  of  Mr.  (ireenhow,  who  seems  to  he  a 
very  unscrupulous,  as  he  certainly  is  a  very  inac- 
curate, adviser.  Such  misstatements,  however, 
were  not  worth  making  ;  first,  because  they  are 
so  easy  of  detection  ;  and  secondly,  becauMS  even 
if  true,  they  are  of  little  value;  for — we  repeat  it 
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— »iirh  an  expedition  could  nerer,  in  »ny  caac, 
Ctinstitiito  a  pimm'iwory  title  ;  and  if  it  did,  it  so 
happi'iis  tlint  it  iH'Vvr  tciuclicd  any  portion  of 
ttiu  territory  that  Kn);laiid  rhtiins,  except  in  that 
portion  of  the  lower  (..'oliimbiu  where  iho  Kngliah 
propoiition   admits  the  river  to   be  caminon  to 

Here  wo  must  shortly  nntiro  the  earlier  explora- 
tions of  our  own  countrymen  : — 

"  In  17U3  M:iekenxiu  discovered  and  passed 
down  a  eonHuli'rahle  portion  of  Frazer's  River,  and 
was  l\w  Jir.1t  irhilr  man  who  rTpUirtil  this  rr<;ion. 
How  then  can  Iho  Hiiiied  Slates  wiih  any  con- 
sistency deny  the  Hrilish  claim  to  Iho  region 
drained  by  the  Friixcr!" — Sorth  American  Revino, 
p.  242. 

As  to  the  Columhia,  Mr.  Greenhow  admits 
"  the  first  white  iM-mon  who  n:ivi(rated  the  northern 
branch  of  the  ('oluinbis,  or  IraviT.sed  any  part  of 
the  country  drained  by  it,  was  Mr.  David  Thom- 
son, surveyor  and  astronomer  of  the  British  North- 
West  Company,  and  his  followers,  in  the  spring  of 
1811."— (//i.rt.,  p.  297.) 

This,  under  an  apparent  candor,  is,  after  Mr. 
Gruenhow's  usual  style,  an  essential  misrepresen- 
tation of  the  facts.  Mr.  Thoinson  was  indeed  the 
first  white  who  ever  navigated  the  Northern 
Columbia,  but  he  did  so  loni;  jirior  to  1811.  As 
early  as  tVtober,  18(M),  Mr.  Thomson — who  is 
still  liviiitj  in  Montreal — wiih  six  Canadians  and 
four  or  five  Indians,  crossed  the  Kocky  Mountains 
in  latitude  51"  N.,  and  descended  one  of  the  (^reat 
northern  branches  of  the  Columbia  Uiver,  which 
he  called  M'Gillivray's  River.  He  descended 
this  river  for  a  good  distance,  when  he  was 
driven  back  by  a  band  of  a  powerful  tribe  of 
Indians,  and  compelled  to  re-cross  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

In  1S()7  Mr.  Thomson  again  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  established,  not  far  from  the 
soun-^e  of  the  Columbia,  a  fortified  trading  post, 
and  there  passed  two  wiiilera  :  the  summer  season 
he  was  empliiyi'd  in  exploring  the  country. 

In  IHO'.t  he  established  a  trading  post  on  the 
Flathead  or  Clarke's  River,  between  latitudes  -17" 
and  18^  N.,  and  wintered  there.  During  these 
three  years  (1807 — 1810)  several  trading  posts 
Wi're  established  on  different  parts  of  the  Colum- 
bia River,  it.M  branches,  and  lakes. 

In  1810  Mr.  Thomson  wintered  on  the  Colom- 
bia River,  near  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
about  100  miles  from  its  source,  and  spent  the 
cnsuiM'j  snmmer  in  exploring  the  country  ;  and  for 
six  siUTessivo  years  employed  himself  in  exploring 
and  surveying  the  tiiain  Columbia  River  and  all  its 
great  branches,  and  settling  the  position  of  these 
places  by  numerous  astronomical  observations. 
All  this  was  prior  to  the  settlement  of  .\8toria,  of 
which  wo  shall  have  to  speak  presently  ;  but  hero 
we  pause  to  repeat  (he  observation  made  by  the 
North  .\merican  reviewer  as  to  the  Frazer  River, 
that  if  the  ex|>edition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  con- 
ferred any  right  to  the  territories  drained  by  the 
southern  tributaries  they  descended,  the  British 
have  the  same  claim  to  the  territory  drained  by  the 
main  river,  which  Mr.  Thomson  was  confessedly 
the  first  to  explore. 

So  far.  we  think,  we  have,  step  by  st?p,  refuted 
the  multifarious  claims  of  the  United  States ;  one 
other  only  remains,  that  of  .actual  occupation  and 
possession,  and  the  acknowledgment  by  England 
of  that  title,  as  arisiqg  out  of  the  case  n^  Astoria. 
Now  this  we  shall  show  to  be  utterly  valueless  as 


for  any  purpose  of  this  argument,  and  tbal  it  can 
only  have  l>een  produced  to  increase  the  com- 
plication and  confusi<m  in  which  the  American 
statesmen  have  endeavored  to  ciubamss  ths 
case. 

The  success  of  the  fur  trade  carried  on  by  the 
British  North- VVest  Company  in  the  iiitenor,  and 
by  numerous  traders  both  British  and  American, 
seaward,  induced  Mr.  John  Jacob  .\sior,  a  German 
naliinilizi'd  in  New  York,  to  atlcnipt  a  trading 
establishment  at  the  inoiilh  of  the  Columbia,  and 
he  accordingly,  in  IHlO,  formed  an    ^  for 

that    purpose,   under  the  title  of  i  Fur 

Company.  Mr.  .\slor  was  a  wealiin  .mu  , nier- 
prising  merchant  ;  ho  supplied  all  the  funds,  and 
a8s<icialed  himself  with  parlies  who  uito  the  prac- 
tical agents  of  ihe  whole  operation.  Three  of  the 
partners  were  native  .\mericaiiB — the  »ij  others 
were  Scotchmen ,  who,  however,  had  so  little  in- 
tention of  resigning  their  national  cbaracier,  that 
before  signing  the  articles  of  agreement,  they 
obtained  from  Mr.  Jackscm,then  the  Britjsh  minis- 
ter at  Washington,  an  assurance,  that  in  case  of 
war  between  ihe  two  countries  they  were  to  bo 
considered  as  British  subjects  and  merchants.  All 
ihese  partners,  (.\8tor  excepted,)  with  many  ser-  • 
vanis,  reached  successively  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  where  in  1811  they  erected  on  the  south 
bank,  nearly  on  the  site  of  Lewis  and  Clarke's 
"  wintering  post,"  a  few  houses  and  a  kind  of 
fort,  which  ihey  called  Astoria. 

The  settlement  was  very  imperfectly  estab- 
lished, when,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  I'niled  States,  its 
situation  liccamc  so  obviously  precarious,  that  the 
nartners  on  the  spot  opened  negotiations  with  the 
North-West  Company  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Pacific  Fur  Company  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
establishment  of  Astoria.  The  association  was  in 
consequence  formally  dissolved  in  July,  1813  ;  and 
in  October  the  whole  establishment,  with  the  furs 
and  slock  in  trade,  was  transferred  to  the  North- 
West  Company  on  a  valuation  that  produced 
58,000  dollars  :  some  of  the  ex-parlncrs  of  Mr. 
Astor  joined  the  North- West  Company,  and  the 
others  returned  over  land  to  New  York.  This 
had  hardly  been  efleeted  when  the  British  sloop  of 
war  Racoon,  Captain  Black,  arrived  in  the  Colum- 
bia, for  the  express  purpose  of  capturing  and  de- 
stroying the  settlement ;  but  it  had  already  passed 
into  the  sole  hands  of  British  subjects,  and 
Captain  Black  had  no  more  to  do  than  to  hoist 
the  British  (lag  and  chance  the  name  to  Fort 
George  ;  and  the  North-West  Company  carried 
on  the  trade. 

In  this  entirely  mercantile  concern,  in  which  th« 
majority  of  the  partners  were  Briti.-»h  subjects,  who 
took  care  to  preserve  their  national  character,  and 
who  sold  the  establishment  to  another  entirely 
British  company,  there  can  certainly  bo  no  pre- 
tence on  which  to  found  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  Sl.ates :  it  was  undertaken  with  private 
means,  maintained  for  private  views,  and  parted 
with  by  private  bargain. 

But  if  it  could  have  had  any  political  eflect,  it 
could  not  advance  the  American  claim  one  jot; 
for,  in  the  first  place — as  to  the  general  question, 
England  never  denicti,  on  the  contrary  always 
maintained,  the  right  of  any  nation  to  fonn  an 
establishment  on  anv  part  of  the  coast  not  already 
occupied,  so  that  F.ngland  had  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  settlement,  and  never  did  so.  But, 
secondly,  as  to  its  practical  cllbct  on  the  present 
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Rtatp  i<r  tli«  matter,  tliis  spttlemrnt  was  on  the 
.'•luM  hunk  of  the  river,  and  its  *ite  is  therefore 
\tiihin  iho  Irrritory  which  England  has  all  along 
offered  Hi  Aini-nca. 

lint  tip'  — '   in  and  fair  dealing  of  Kntjland 

in  this  A  ;  has  led  to  nn   allegation    of 

the    ViH.  '..-usraen   that   she   has  solemnly 

nek  I  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  the 

Uiiiii 

Ijet  IIS  explain  this  strange  pretence. 

By  the  treaty  of  Ghent  (18U)  it  was  provided 
that  all  places  captured  during  the  war  should  lie 
mutually  restored.  Astoria  had  not  heen  caylurcd: 
more  than  half  its  owners  or  oeeupiers  were  Brit- 
ish suhjecis,  who  had  disposed  of  it  as  a  uierean- 
lile  concern  to  other  British  subjects ;  hut  the 
United  Slates — who.  he  it  remembered,  had  not  at 
this  tunc  acquired  their  Spanish  title  under  the 
Florida  treaty — were  anxious  to  obtain  a  recog- 
nized footing — a  j)ittl-u-lirrr,  as  it  were — where 
they  had  never  before  pretended  to  any  rieht  or 
establishment  of  a  national  character ;  and  they 
therefore  pressed  for  the  restitution  of  Astoria. 
The  Britl^h  ministry  might  have  truly  said  that  it 
was  no  affair  of  either  goremmrnl,  and  that  the 
■Astorians  were  welcome  to  settle  the  matter  with 
the  North-Wcst  company,  as  ihey  might  agree  ; 
but  the  Briti.-,h  government,  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
equity  and  ennciliation,  decided  that,  as  the  Cap- 
ttin  of  11.M..S.  Racoon  had  intervened  in  the  mat- 
ter, by  l:ikine  possession  of  what  was  already  in 
Jtritish  hands,  the  I'nited  States  had  a  lair  claim 
to  be  reinsiaied  in  »ltUu  ifiio — pending  negociations 
as  to  the  iiliimaie  terrilonal  dominion — and  there- 
fore rcsiirving  to  'nse\(  Ihn/urstionof  ullimatc  rii;ht 
to  thf  soriTei^nty,  it  directed  that  Astoria  should 
be  formally  restored,  and  it  was  so  in  October, 
1818,  to  one  or  two  American  agents  sent  for  the 
purpose,  but  who  did  not  remain.  The  North- West 
Company  continued  to  hold  it  for  some  time,  but  at 
last,  we  believe,  abandoned  it :  the  Astorians 
never     ■;  d  ;  the  whole  place.Ment  to  ruin, 

and  ciimpletc  a  wilderness  as  the  rest 

of  thr  iiMiciiry.  The  last  account  we  have  of  it  is 
from  an  .\nierican  traveller,  Mr.  P^irnham,  who 
tells  us  that"  Astoria  had  pn.ssed  away  !''  and  that 
its  site,  overgrown  wiili  brushwood,  was  nnmi- 
nallv  occupied  by  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company, 
in  the  percon  of  a  single  clerk,  who  was  a  kind 
of  "  telegraph-keeper  of  events  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river." 

We  doubt  whether  on  the»e  facts  the  United 
States  could  now,  under  the  laws  of  nations,  raise 
any  just  claim  even  to  the  site  of  Astoria,  which 
they  never  reiiccupied,  and  have  so  long  aban- 
doned ;  but  to  torture  the  restoration  by  Kngland, 
pendente  lilt,  of  lh<  ■■n  of  that  spot  of 

ItTOUnd  into  an  acki.  i  of  the  exclusive 

~T -•■•      '"   -'ir   riuiiii    .Ti. Ill's   over   these    vast 

:<)  us  what  in  an  individual  would 

'-'. '"'y- 

Ihere  is  one  additional  circumstance  which, 
though  nniall  in  itself,  is  worth  imiii'''.  :i^  showing 
•oeidcnially.  and   thcrcfurc  the  !rly,  the 

weakness  of  this  part  of  the  Aii>  The 

United  Stales  insist  with  great  -  on  the 

national  character  of  the  Astor  -hment  : 

in  our  vii'w,  we  do  not  think  it  u  of  the  slightest 
importance ;  hut  if  it  wore,  see  how  the  following 
fact  •'  1.     In  1810  Mr.  Astor  proposed  to 

the  1  »  government 

"  oni'-'  iii'T''  111  renew  the  aitcmpt,  and  to  reestab- 
lisli  Astoria,  provided  he  had  the  prot<^ion  of  the 


Ammran  fing :  for  which  purpos<!  a  lieutenant's 
connnnnd  would  lie  suflieient  for  him.  He  re- 
quested Mr.  (tallatin  to  meniioii  this  lo  the  Presi- 
deiil,  which  he  did.  Mr.  Madison  said  he  would 
consider  the  subject ;  and  although  lie  did  not  com- 
mit himself,  Mr.  (iallalin  thought  ihal  lie  received 
the  proposal  favorably." — Mr.  Ualtalm  lo  Mr. 
Astor,  aj>.  Ttrif.i,  333. 

This  proposition  for  giving'  to  a  nnr  Astoria  a 
distinct  national  character,  implies  thatn/r/  Astoria 
possessed  it  not — that  Mr.  Astor  would  not  resume 
his  attempt  without  guarantee — which  the  Presi- 
dent hesitated  lo  give — which  never  was  given — 
and  new  Astoria  never  was  founded.  Had  Mr. 
Madison  or  Mr.  d'allatin  or  Mr.  Astor  at  that  time 
any  idea  that  they  were  exclusive  sovereigns  of 
the  whole  region,  or  even  of  the  abandoned  spot 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Columbia? 

But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  United 
Stales'  claim  lo  Astoria,  it  afl'ords  no  impe<liment 
to  a  present  arranceiiient.  It  has  been  oll'ered  by 
Kngland,  and  is  included  of  course  in  Mr.  Dar- 
gan's  proposition. 

Having  thus  recapitulated  and,  we  Imst,  satis- 
factorily disposed  of  the  various  and  inconsistent 
claims  of  the  United  States,  let  us  remind  our 
readers  that,  under  each  of  the  heads  separately, 
Great  Britain  has  an  indisputable  title  to  all  that 
she  claims. 

I.  Along  the  sea-board  Drake  was  the  first  who 
saw  any  part  of  the  disputed  territory.  Co<ik  and 
Vancouver  were  the  first  who  made  any  public  and 
authenticated  attempt  at  an  accurate  survey  of  its 
coast.  Meares  was  the  first  lo  explote,  as  Bar- 
clay was  to  discover,  the  .Straits  which  Meares 
was  so  generous  as  to  call  by  the  name  of  the  men- 
dacious Greek  who  declared  that  he  liad  sailed 
through  them  lo  tlir  Allanlic  He  was  also  the 
first  to  discover  the  bay  and  ihc  bar,  behind  which 
Gray,  and  almost  simultaneously  Baker,  found  the 
estuary  of  the  f'olumbia. 

H.  Kven  under  the  extravagant  principle  of 
dominion  by  watercourses,  the  llritivh  title  is  by 
many  years  and  thousands  of  miles  the  heller,  as 
our  former  statement  and  the  following  sketch  will 
show. 

IH.  As  it  is  also  on  the  plea  of  discovery  and 
exploration — for — 

If  Gray  really  was  the  first  to  cross  the  bar  and 
discover  the  rsluary,  Broughlon  was  the  first  who 
ascertained  the  existence  and  course  of  the  rirer 
which  Gray,  "  having  taken  the  wrong  channel," 
never  saw. 

If  I^ewis  and  Clarke  were  the  fir.^  to  explore 
the  Kooskooskee,  and  about  70  out  of  000  miles  of 
the  Saptin  or  I>ewis,aiid  about  COO  out  of  1000  of 
the  Columbia,  and  a  few  yanls  of  a  slre.im  con- 
jectured to  be  part  of  the  Flathead  or  Clarke's, 
which  seems  lo  have  a  e^mrse  of  .OOO  or  000  miles 
— l/ieuteiiant  Bniughton  was  the  first  to  explore 
from  Iho  anchorage  to  nbovc  100  miles  up  the 
ColuniMa,  the  upper  waters  of  which  Thomson 
discovered  in  its  various  ramifications  between 
1800  and  1810,  and  the  whole  length  of  which  he 
was  the  first  lo  follow  from  its  head-waters  to  the 
sea.  Still  more  to  the  north  is  the  Taeoutche- 
tesse  or  Fraser's  river,  discovered  at  its  mouth  and 
explored  throughout,  not  merely  first,  but  »"/'■/'/, 
by  the  British.  This  river  drains  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  country  north  of  the  40",  to  which 
the  I'nited  Stales  now  pretend  an  exclusive  do- 
minion. 

If  any  man  assert  that  these  indisputable  facts 
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can  juMiTv  thn  .\mi>rir»n  rl.iim  to  llic  ii«|c  ilominion  ' 
of  tilt-  Wfslorii  Wdrlil  frimi   I'J"  lo  .'>l",  friiin  ll.c 
Mi'xirnii  til  till'  liiiimlnn  iHiiiiidnry,  tn 
rhifion  (if  tlin   rininlryiiien  of  I)r»kr. 
couvcr,    Mc.-iro»,    Harrl.iy,   liniiiiililiin,    i  << 
and  M:irk«iriii> — ami  the  .ickiuiwlfdyi'd  pi-- 
of  tlic  vast  iiiteriiir   niirtli   of  ■lU'^ — »<•  lit'il...-    ..,, 
fiirtlior  :ir|;iiniriit  with  »urh  a  mind  ; — hut,  holiov-  | 
ing  that  i-vrry  rnlioiial  and  nnpri'iudicud  niiin  inimt 
agree  that  it  ii  a  raKn  of  mixed  rlaims,  \vc  con- 
clude that  it  tn,  aocordintt  to  the  law  of  nations  and 
the  ordinary  rules  of  Hoeiety  and  roinnion  seiise,  a 
fit  suhjt'ct  for  romproiiiiiu!  and  partition. 

A  treaty  hetween  Ifuswia  and  Knjjiand  CRtah- 
lishcs  their  houmlary  fnim  the  sea  in  l.ttitude  .'i|" 
40'  northward  to  the  Icy  Sea.  Hy  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  I'nited  States  and  Spain,  now  repre- 
sented hy  Mexico,  a  iHiundary  line  has  been  drawn 
alonn  the  I'Jnd  parallel  eastward  to  the  head  of  the 
waters  running  into  the  (lulf  of  Mexico.  This 
latter  boundary  has  never,  we  bt-lieve,  b«'en  ac- 
kno\vled|;ed  hy  Cireat  Britain,  and  it  certainly 
trenches  on  the  right  recnjfnixed  in  the  Nootka 
convention,  that  all  the  coast  to  the  northward  of 
S.  Francisco  should  be  open  for  future  settle- 
ment ;  but  as  in  any  case  of  partition  this  inter- 
mediate portion  would  naturally  fall  tn  the  United 
States,  it  is  unneceiisary  for  our  prfsrnt  purposr  to 
question    that     >  n.      1  hat   boundary    is 

therefore  consii!  fixed.     The  whole  ter- 

ritory, then,  to  Miiirii  iiii,-  question  of  rciuitahle 
partition  now  applies  is  comprised  lietween  the 
latitudes  ■i'i'^  and  .'il''  KV,  and  between  the  Pacific 
and  the  Kocky  Mountains.  Kast  of  the  Uocky 
Mountains  the  boundary  between  llritixh  America 
and  the  I'nited  States,  as  finally  settled  by  the 
treaty  of  \V,ishinnton,  runs  for  near  20 degrees  of 
loneitude  along  the  4Uth  parallel. 

Both  parties  have  more  than  once  agreed,  and 
the  conventions  of  1818  and  IS'il,  providing  fur 
common  occupancy,  constitute,  as  we  have  before 
said,  a  standing  acknowledgment  and  recognition 
which  no  sophistry  can  explain  away,  that  it  is  a 
ca.sc  for  an  equitable  partition.  The  most  obvious 
line  of  division  is  certainly  the  continuation  west- 
ward of  the  existing  boundary  of  10",  and  to  that 
to  a  certain  extent  both  parlies  hid  assented  ;  but 
where  that  line  was  to  end  became  matter  of  dis- 
pute. England  had  explored  between  IHOO  and 
1810,  and  has  since  enjoyed  for  the  use  of  her  fur 
trade,  the  main  Columbia  :  and  adopting  the  great 
principle  of  international  law,  that  rivers  should 
be  tor  the  convenience  of  mankind,  she  proposed 
that  when  the  40'^  should  reach  the  Columbia,  the 
lino  should  thence  proceed  southward  and  west- 
ward along  the  centre  of  that  stream.  This  pro- 
position had  the  advantage  of  giving  effect  to  the 
strongest  Iwal  claims  of  both  parties  ;  it  left  to 
England  the  I'pper  Columbia,  which  she  had  first 
explored  :  it  gave  to  the  United  States  Clark's 
and  Lewis"  Rivers,  which  they  had  first  ex- 
plored ;  and  it  divided  between  them  the  I*wcr 
Columbia  and  the  estuary,  including  Astoria, 
where  Gray,  and  Broughton,  and  Thomson,  and 
Lewis  had,  all,  partial  claims  of  discovery  and  ex- 
ploration. Nothing  could  at  first  sight  appear 
more  fair  than  such  a  division  which  reconciled 
and  satisfied  the  local  claims  of  the  several  partii> 
— reserving  to  each  the  (loints  where  they  eoui 
fairly  allege  any  peculiar  title.  But  with  this  the 
I'nited  States  were  dissatisfied.  We  believe  that 
they  already  contemplated  the  production  of  the 
new  claims  based  on  the  water-course  theory,  and 
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tions ;*  more  reasonable  ob- 
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iiiunication,  and  it  has  little  or  no  ir 

bor  ;    and  as  there  is  no  harlxir  wli  ■  ilnj 

southward,  the  American  vessels  would  have  no 
refuge  in  case  of  bad  weather  on  any  part  of  their 
own  territory  ;  they  therefore  insisted  on  carrying 
the  line  40°,  not  only  tu  Admiralty  Inlet,  which 
was  reasonable,  hut  across  the  inlet  and  the  south 
part  of  ^'Bncollver'B  Island  to  the  ocean — ofl'crinjf, 
however,  lo  render  the  Lower  Columbia  free  to 
British  trade. 

I'o  this,  on  the  other  hand.  Great  Britain — ad- 
mitting so  far  the  doctrine  u(  convniirncr — replied, 
that  this  would  subject  her  to  a  greater  incunvo- 
nicncc  than  what  in  the  other  case  America  could 
complain  of;  for  that  it  would  cut  her  off,  not  only 
from  Admiralty  Inlet — which  she  had  discovered 
and  surveyed  and  taken  formal  possession  of,  and 
even  settled — hut  would  cut  her  olffrom  the  Strait  of 
Fuca,  which  she  had  also  discovered,  and  from  the 
most  convenient  outlet  for  the  trade  of  Eraser's 
Hiver  and  the  great  Archipelago  lying  behind 
Vancouver's  Island,  and  would  entail  the  additional 
anomaly  of  cutting  olT  and  giving  to  America  a 
corner  of  Vancouver's  Island  itself.  But  she  wa« 
not  insensible  to  the  reasons  urged  by  the  United 
States  as  lo  the  want  of  a  saf*' harbor.  She  there- 
fore offered  to  them  the  peninsular  district  round 
Meares'  Mount  Olympus  comprised  between  the 
ocean,  Fuca's  Straits,  and  Admiralty  Inlet,  by 
which  they  would  have  harbors  at  least  as  good  as 
Great  Britain  herself. 

This  propositiim  was  so  reasonable — it  so  follj 
satisfied  all  the  principles  that  the  United  Slate* 
had  ever  advanced — convenience  and  contiguity  lo 
the  interior  territories  of  either  party — possession 
of  the  waters  where  there  had  been  exclusive  ex- 
ploration—community of  possession  where  there 
had  lK"en  community  of  exploration — the  site  of 
.\storia  and  ports  on  Fuca's  Straits,  which  com- 
pensated to  both  parties  the  insuflieiency  of  the 
Columbian  harbor  ;  all  these  considerations,  wc 
say,  constituted  so  reasonable  an  offer,  that  the 
United  States  could  not  otherwise  reject  it  than 
hy  throw  ing  aside  all  idea  of  common  rights  and 
equitable  partition,  and  setting  up  a  claim  to  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  whole — though  this 
claim  of  exclusive  possession  was  directly  at  vaii- 
ancc  with  all  the  principles  of  convcnirnrr,  conti- 
f^ily,  iliscmnry,  crjthiralwn,  Ac,  for  which  they 
had  hitherto  contended.  We  will  not  trust  our- 
selves to  say  with  what  feelings  we  regard  this 
claim  to  exclusive  dominion,  founded  on  tlmt  new 
and  intolerable  proposition  that  the  Uniled  Slates 
have  some  jicculiar  right  over  the  whole  North 
American  continent,  which  Ihcy  will  not  submit 
to  the  control  of  any  principles  of  that  public  law 
which  has  hitherto  regulated  and  balanced  the  in- 
ternational interests  of  mankind.     Tu  that  assump- 

r*Tt  is  impiTitiMe  fnrnn  .\inrrirtin  tnrr;<.^  without  in- 
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tion — r.  :i({ — and  fit  only  for  bnrbarous 

tiraea — <  <  un  rsnnot  with  honor  or  safety, 

and  thorel'ore  nrvrr  trill,  mhmil — nor  do  we  be- 
liete  that  any  other  Kiiropean  nation,  however 
jealous  they  tnicht  be  of  us,  would  tolerate  such 
a  disruption  of  the  ties  of  public  equity  and  justice, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  p«'ace  among  the 
Blrong  and  no  security  for  the  weak. 

Dut  to  the  lirilish  proposition  itself,  ur — if  we 
may  presume  to  mention  our  opinion — had  from 
our  Tcry  first  knowli>d);e  of  it,  thnucht  that  an  ad- 
Tantaf;oou9  amendment  might  be  made,  as  ihc  in- 
sulation of  a  portion  of  the  territory  round  Mount 
Olympus  seems  lu  us  objectionable  even  on  the 
principle  of  accommodation  on  which  it  was 
offered.  "Enclaves"  of  this  sort  are  always  in- 
convenient, and  prci^nant  with  quarrels ;  and  with 
re^rd  to  national  as  well  as  to  individual 
properties,  everybody  has  been  in  modern  times 
anxious  to  |;et  rid  of  them.     It  is,  we  think,  bad 

folicy  to  sow  such  seeds  of  strife  in  that  new  soil, 
f  that  insulated  portion  of  land  should  grow  into 
consequence  as  it  one  day  may,  and  a  modern 
Boston  or  another  New  York  grow  up  in  one  of  its 
harbors,  what  would  be  its  condition,  with  no 
land  communication  with  its  main  territory,  nor 
any  water  communication  but  the  precarious  en- 
trance of  the  Columbia — would  that  be  reasonable ! 
It  would  also  be  liable  to  the  same  objection 
which  we  make  to  carrying^  the  boundary  of  49° 
across  the  corner  of  Vancouver's  Island — that  of 
separating  by  an  ideal  line  a  district  naturally 
united.  -» 

We  are  not  insensible  that  the  waiving  oar 
wishes  lor  the  right  bank  of  the  Columbia  involves 
some  sacrifice  on  our  part ;  but  wo  are,  on  the 
whole,  persuaded  that,  considering — on  the  one 
(hand  how  very  much  the  navigation  of  middle  Co- 
lumbia is  interrupted  by  rapids  and  falls — the  in- 
convenience and  liability  to  collisions  incident  to 
portages — and  the  inaccessibility  of  the  harbor 
for  nme  months  of  the  year — and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  convenience,  not  to  say  necessity,  to  the 
United  Slates  of  a  hnrltor  communicating  with 
their  territory,  and  that  Great  Dritain  has  so  far 
admitted  the  weight  of  that  consideration  as  to 
offer  to  cede  the  Olympian  district — it  seems,  we 
aay,  on  the  whole,  that  the  simplicity  and  probable 
practicability  of  the  mode  suegcsted  by  Mr.  Dar- 
gan  for  settling  so  com|ilicated  and  important  a 
question  overbalance  ibc  opposite  considerations. 
We  may  regret  the  loss  of  the  azricullural  cstab- 
liahmenls  on  the  Cowlilx  at  Fort  Vancouver,  and 
in  Pugei's  Smihi,!  ;  of  which,  however,  the  last 
only  is.  of  any  importance  :  as  to  the 

original  ■    ^  '  ,i'  pnvts  un  the  lower  Columbia 

— the  fur  trade — it  ing  so  rapidly  that 

the   loss  will   be   i:  le  ;  and   wc   cannot 

doubt  that  our  traders  will  find  in  Fraser's  Uiver 
and  the  extensive  shores  to  bo  appropriated  to 
them,  various  opportunities  of  internal  communi- 
cation where  they  will  be  safe  from  rivalry  and  in- 
terruption. 

But  there  is  a  third  party,  who  has  been  hardly 

mc- '  -rrl  less  thought  of,  in  all  these  ncgo- 

li:i'  '  scusaions,  but  of  whom  we  cannot 

rcl:-- ..  :...:,  taking  some  notice — the  rightful 
owners  of  the  land — the  native  Indians,  It  is 
painful  to  think  of  the  violence  and  injustice  which 
.have  pioneered  colonization  throughout  the  New 
World  ;  and  even  in  the  mitigated  form  it  has 
'  io  North  America  it  is  very  repugnant  to 


the  feelings  of  natural  justice.  In  North  America 
the  increase  westward  of  the  United  States  has 
been  driving  b<-fore  it,  or  rather,  lu  fact,  extermi- 
nating the  native  population — not  so  much  by 
violence  (though  that  has  not  been  spared)  as  by 
the  introduction  of  disease  and  vice,  and  by  the 
natural  resulls  of  the  ngricullural  occupation  of 
the  territory,  which  unfits  it  for  the  pursuits  of 
savage  life,  and  forces  Iho  daily  dwindling  tribes 
into  the  daily  dimini.shing  wilderness  of  the  west. 
In  Hrilish  .\merica  the  natives  are  treated  w  ith  more 
kindness  and  ericourageinent.  The  Hudson's  Hay 
Company  have  been  indulgent  masters,  as  well, 
wo  hope,  from  naturil  humaiiiiy  as  in  oliediencc  to 
the  injunctions  of  their  charter  ;  but  there  is  ■ 
more  practical  reason  why  their  rule  should  be 
more  conservative  of  the  rights  of  the  natives  than 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  object  of  the  latter 
is  to  occupy  the  soil,  and  therefore  to  dispossess 
the  Indians  ;  whereas  Iho  object  of  the  British 
company  is  the  fur  trade,  to  which  the  natives,  in 
their  original  possessions  and  habits,  are  necessary 
auxiliaries.  At  the  same  time  we  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  say,  that  while  the  company  are  thus  in- 
clined, by  interest  as  well  as  feeling,  to  cherish  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Indian  race,  they  have  not  been 
negligent  of  their  moral  and  social  improvement ; 
and  we  read  with  satisfaction  that  the  natives  under 
their  rale  are  favorably  distinguishable  from  their 
neighbors  of  the  Kussian  or  States'  territories. 
The  Indians  in  the  Oregon  district  consist  of  some 
twenty  nations  or  tribes,  and  their  numbers  are  es- 
timated at  thirty  thousand.  It  would,  we  fear,  be 
thought  a  visionary  crotchet  to  wir<h   that  the  di»- 

fluted  territory — wc  mean  s<Milh  of  the  4!)ih  paral- 
el,  and  west  of  the  Columbia — could  have  been 
alloltcd  and  recognized  as  an  independent  asylum 
for  these  inlcrcMing  remains  of  llie  abiiricinal 
lords  of  that  wide  world  ;  they  would  there  have 
constituted,  as  it  were,  a  neutral  power,  and  ex- 
hibited a  lardy  tribute  paid  by  civilization  to  the 
long-neglected  claims  of  humanity  and  justice. 

We  admit  that  in  the  crisis  at  which  matters 
have  now  arrived — perhaps  at  any  time — this 
vision  could  hardly  be  realized  ;  and  that  at  all 
events  wc  should  not  be  justified  in  pressing  an 
arrangement  of  that  nature  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  United  Stales  ;  but  at  least  it  behoves 
US  to  see  that  those  people  who  have  been  now 
living  for  forty  years  under  our  protection  shall  not 
be  wholly  abandoned  and  left  without  resource 
against  the  plunder,  cxpulnion,  or  extermination 
with  which  tliey  are  menaced.  The  liriiish  gnv- 
erument  should  at  least  give  an  example  to  that  of 
the  United  Stales  by  providing  within  its  appro- 
priated boundary  convenient  territorial  allotments 
for  all  the  Indians  who  may  be  driven  from  their 
present  seats  by  the  effects  of  the  piditical  arrange- 
ments between  the  rival  nations.  It  is  due  to  jus- 
lice  and  Io  hnmanilv — and  even  to  policy — for 
Ihc-w!  people  are  rapal)le  of  becoming  useful  aux- 
iliaries and  good  Mibjects.  The  si'ttlers  and  mis- 
sionaries have  already,  at  several  posts,  turned  the 
labor  of  the  natives  to  their  own  profit,  and,  in 
some  instances,  to  hieber  purposes  ;  and  what  we 
read  in  Mr.  Niccday's  little  v<dume,»  of  the  apti- 
tude of  these  poor  people  for  indigenous  colonixa- 
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tion  is  Tory  gratifying,  and  profrnint  with  hopo 
for  itin  siiccrn  of  such  a  policy  lu  wo  venluni  t<i 
recoiiimond. 

There  have  been  heretofore  oocasioni,  not  a  few, 
on  whieh  wo  hnvo  Ucen  ahhs  to  advise  our  readern 
on  authority  hiKtior  than  that  of  a  iiioro  llti^rary 
fraloriiiiv — hut  it  in  necillcsd  to  diwhiiin  any  iniii- 
islcriil  iiilUiiMinii  or  rcjiiMinsibihty  for  our  present 
upliiion.t ;  Miiil  W(!  therefore  with  the  Itaa  reaerve 
venture  to  express  our  hope  that  our  (joveruinent 
may  have  proposed  soinelhinK  equivalent  to  Afr. 
J)ari;(in'.i  .%rht,iu-,  ns  Iho  basis  of  an  arranneinent 
of  the  whole  dilTieulty,  rational  and  equitable  in  it- 
aelf,  and  which,  licinif  a  new  expedient,  consistent 
at  oiieu  with  principles  which  Great  Drituin  ran 
never  abandon,  and  with  offers  which  the  Tuitcd 
Siutes  hive  already  repeatedly  madi-,  may  Im- 
:,  I..  .,..1  1.,.  i„ii|,  pHrtiKs,  with,  wu  believe,  mutual 
mil  ohviiiusly  without  the  slightest 
^  L  I  national  honor. 

(M'  the  sui-cess  of  such  a  proposition  wo  should 
havn  no  doubt  whatsoever,  but  that  it  seonis  to  us 
that  the  present  cabinet  of  Washinj^ton,  by  the  prc)- 
muly^ation  of  a  transatlantic  law  of  nations,  seems 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  all  negotiiition,  and  to 
attempt  to  soixe  by  violence  what  reason  and  Justice 
would  never  Ktve  them.  In  ne)(oilatini;  this  matter, 
however,  we  should  recollect  that  every  President 
of  the  republic  since  thi.s  iinesllon  has  arisen,  and 
most  of  the  leadinji  statesmen,  had  persuaded 
ili,.ni„K,  V  ill  ,1  il...  r,„ht  of  the  I'liited  States  to 
'  We  territory  of  Orenon  is 

if'le."  Mr.  I'(dk  has  done  so 
^lill  more  di'enledly  than  his  predecessors,  and  has 
piililicly  and  sidemnly  priK-laimed  his  conviction. 
The  same  declaration  has  been  re()eatod  in  his 
official  notes  by  the  secretary  of  slate  ;  and  the 
prine  :i  ■  '    n  in  congres*,  in  the  interest  of 

the  I'l  I  :issert  thil  I  hn/  go  for  (he  ichole 

of  Or:i;.ii\.  I  111- claim  thus  announced  and  sup- 
ported is  too  (latterinir  to  nation.il  vanity  and  pre- 
judice not  to  meet  with  a  re.idy  iissenl  from  the 
Creat  body  of  the  people,  by  whom  no  doubt  this, 
however  extravagant,  belief  in  the  justice  of  their 
pretensions  i.i  obstinately  shared.  'I'bis  being  the 
case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  concession  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  territory  south  of  51"  10'  will  be  in 
their  eyes  a  sacrifice  of  .Vmerican  riehus,  made 
with  reluctance,  and  naturally  recarded  bv  a 
L'reiii  portion  of  the  public  with  slroiie  dislike. 
We  lrii«t,  however,  that  notwithstanilins  these 
exapjTeraieil  feeling,  there  is  still  a  superiority  of 
good  sense  and  ijcHid  faith  in  the  people  and  in 
congress  that  will  prevent  the  extremities  to  which 
Mr.  folk's  extrivasjant  pretensions — which  we 
venture  to  say  that  (Jreat  Hritain  never  can  admit 
— would  inevitably  lead.  The  house  of  reprcsont- 
.itivos  has  indeed  rejolvetFbv  large  majorities,  and 
ilio  senate,  wo  h.ave  no  doubt,,  will  concur,  to 
.TUlhoriie  the  executive  to  notify  to  (Ireal  Hritatn 
the  termination  at  the  end  of  the  year's  notice  of 
the  convention  of  joint  occupancy  which  has  now 
existed  for  eixht-and-twenty  years — a  period  in 
itself  lonsr  enouah  to  create  a  title.  Hut  il  is  said, 
and  we  believe  truly,  that  this  resolution  bv  no 
means  indicates  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  either 
body  a  sympathy  with  the  extreme  views  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  executive,  but  was  prompted  in  a 
great  measure  by  a  desire  to  hasten  the  settlement 
of  the  question;  and  we  should  not  bo  surprised 
if  it  should  have  that  effect :  it  will  have,  it  is 
thought,  the  support  of  Mr.  Webster  and  some 
other  of  the  most  respectable  names  in  the  repub- 
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Miinatiiig  the 
lloiiBi'  of  Hi'|iri 

"  Ue.snived  by  ill'  '    Repre- 

sentatives of  the  I'lr  i.  Ill  (Con- 

gress a^sclllbled,— TIkI  tlie  dillereiices  existing 
between  the  government  of  the  I'liiled  Slates  and 
the  goveinmenl  of  (ireat  Hritaln,in  lelution  to  the 
Oregon  territory,  are  slill  the  subject  of  honorable 
negotiation,  and  should  he  so  adjusted." 

This,  it  was  true,  passed  by  tnily  a  narrow  ma- 
jority ;  but  it  was,  in  some  degree,  confirmed  by  a 
subsequent  vote,  and  therefore  we  are  entitled  to 
take  il  as  the  expression  of  the  national  will.  Now 
this  residutioii  is  virtually  a  disclnimer  of  all  Mr. 
I'olk's  extravagant  doctrines,  for  it  udmils  the  dif- 
ferences to  be  a  proper  subject  of  "  honorable 
negotiation  and  adjuslinent," — a  position  irrccon- 
eiloable  wilh  the  priifciple  previously  advanced  by 
the  PreHident,  and  from  which  we  are  entitled  to 
augur  an  equitable  partition. 

But  there  was,  perhaps,  another  motive  for  ter- 
minating the  Convention,  which,  though  not  abso- 
lutely hostile,  would  be  almost  as  bad.  In  the 
debate  which  ended  in  these  resolutions,  Mr. 
Qiiincy  .\dams,  now,  wo  believe,  in  his  seventy- 
eighth  year,  made  a  speech,  the  opening  of  which 
if  not,  as  wo  suspect,  misreporlcd,  savors  of  ex- 
treme senility  ;  and  has  been  treated  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  as  dotage.  We  fancy  that  we  see 
a  meaning  throughout  ;  but  at  all  events,  Mr. 
Adams  arrives  at  a  conclusion  worthy  of  the  for- 
mer character  of  his  intellcci.  After  recapitulat- 
ing wilh  something  very  like  derision,  all  the 
American  titles,  he  cAncludes: — 

"  .\ll  these  titles  are  imperfect.  Tlic  mere  dis- 
covery of  a  ri'er  or  of  an  island  confers  no  liile  in 
iuelf.  F.xploralion  comes  next ;  this  gives  some- 
thing more  of  a  title.  Then  continuity  and  conti- 
guity, both  giving  some  degree  of  title  ;  but  none 
of  them  all  give  a  perfect  title,  in  and  of  them- 
selves. Nothing  is  complete  in  the  way  of  title 
but  actual  possession  ;  and  that  is  all  we  want  to 
have,  a  '  clear  and  indisputable'  title  to  Oregon. 
We  want  possession — occupation. 

"  There  is  no  ficciipation  of  Oregon  ;  occupation 
is  what  we  want,  and  what  I  would  get  by  putting 
an  end  to  the  convention  of  1827." 

This  seems  to  us  a  clear  indication  that  the  reao- 
lution  of  abrognling  the  convciiiion  may  have  had 
with  some  gentlemen  the  ulterior  object  of  accom- 
plishing a  silent  and  safe  usurpation  of  the  territory 
by  gradual  occupation.     They   would    plead   that 
the  termination  of  the  convention  does  not  neces- 
sarily produce  a  slate  of  war  ;  it  only  places  the 
country  in  the  sinlus  quo  ante ;  and  that  being  a 
state  of  free  coloniz.ition,  .\merica  may  hope,  by 
the  influx  of  her  immigrants,  to  exclude  nliimatcly 
the  Kiiglish  claim.     This  s<-heme,  however,  would 
be  but  a  futile  and  momentary  evasion — aggravat- 
I  ing  the  old  difficulty,  and   probably  producing  a 
'  greater — for  it  would  rrpl.ice  the  ichole  coost  north 
I  of  S.  Francifrn  in  the  status  (fuo  anir,  the  Noolka 
'  Sound  convention  ; — a  slate  which  might  produce 
still  more  complicated  questions.*     But  even  as  to 
Oregon,  this  subterfuge  would  be  found  impracti- 

*Iji  Martini<>rc,  C,^yir-<ipt>e  de  S.  M.  C.  le  Roi  <f 
!  Kspagne,  thinks  that  port  H.  Prancuta  was  mlly  Porto 
\  Prancuco  Dram,  nod  commooly  so  dcnomioaled. 
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eahlc;  for,  hovrovor  numerous  their  new  settlers! 
niiolit  )«'    i)> 'V  .'mild  nni  extin{;»i*h  the  right  of 
it  .[iy  winch  imw  occupies  the  whole 

ci  iinhia  by  settlemeiits  which  woiilH  I 

resist  the  inv.-i-'ioii,  and  which  this  country  must  ^ 
susiaiii  aijamsl  a;;gressive  violence,  or  even  iiicon- 
TeiiiiMii  prev.uri'.  The  territory,  in  plain  truth, 
never  can  be  .i;;ain  subjected  to  promiscuous  occu- 
pation. It  has  outgrown  that  condition  :  it  must 
be  divided  and  appropriated  between  CJreat  Drilain 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  dispute  has  cone 
ton  far  (o  be  solved  by  any  other  than  international 
means — a  treaty  or  the  sword. 

The  propiuition  of  Mr.  Dargan,  or  some  slii^ht 
mmlification  of  it,  (we  ourselves  should  not  be  dis- 
inclined to  sec  it  lilrralhj  adopted,)  appears,  in  our 
Tiew  of  the  tempers  and  prospects  of  the  two  na- 
tions, the  only  one  that  can  avert  a  war,  which,  to 
use  a  phrase  of  a  distinguished  American  senator, 
would  be,  "  on  the  part  of  those  who  shall  provoke 
it,  almost  impious."  "  War,"  as  liord  Aberdeen 
in  a  recent  debate  on  this  subject  said,  in  a  spirit 
becoming  a  Christian  statesman,  "  War  is  the 
greatest  calamity  that  can  befall  nations,  and  gen- 
erally the  greatest  crime  which  a  nation  can  com- 
mit ;"  but  in  resistance  to  injustice  or  in  repulsion 
of  insult,  he  and  ercry  wise  and  honorable  man 
must  feel  that  war  may  be — however  painful — the 
first  anil  highest  of  national  dniies.  That  duty,  if 
forced  upon  her.  Great  Britain  v/nn  never  less  in- 
clined to  abandon,  or  belter  prepared  to  execute, 
than  at  this  hour  ;  and  if  the  United  Slates,  by  the 
rejection  of  such  a  proposition,  as  even  her  own 
legislators  think  reastmable,  should  drive  us  to  that 
extremity,  on  them,  and  on  them  alone,  will  rest 
the  awful  and  odious  responsibility,  and  on  them 
we  trust — in  ihe  righteousness  of  our  cause — will 
fall  the  heavier  weight  of  the  provoked  calamities. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

While  writing  these  closing  lines,  the  American 
mill  brings  intelligence  that  at  the  close  of  last 
month  the  Senate  of  the  ITnited  Stales  was  still 
engaged  with  the  Oregon  debate ;  and  although  it 
Mems  that  the  determination  of  the  President  to 
adhere  to  his  extreme  views  was  unchanged,  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Webster.  Mr.  f 'alhoun,  and  some 
of  the  most  influential  senators  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  resolutions  for  renouncing  the  convention,  but 
at  the  same  time  keeping  the  door  of  negotiation 
open,  will  be  passed  by  a  large  majority — two- 
thirds,  it  is  said — and  in  terms  still  more  rea84)n- 
able  and  pacific  than  those  of  the  other  House. 
The  f.dlnwing  are  the  resolutions  as  proposed  in 
the  Senate  : — 

"  That  notice  be  given,  in  terms  of  the  treaty, 
for  abrog.iting  the  convention  made  between  Oreat 
iiritain  and  the  United  States  on  the  20lh  of  (Vlo- ' 
bT,  I"!",  and  continued  bv  the  convention  of  1H27, ' 
j"  after  the  close  of  the  pres<'nl  session 

1  .  unless  the  President,  in  Ins  discretion, 

slnll    cons  (ter  it  expedient  to  defer  it  to  a  laltr 
period. 

■■"  -    "      And  be  i-  ""  -' ' '    '> 

I  -ired  that  i' 


ir  '•  two  coiiniTU's. 

inentof  the  (•^n nllrd) 
frrc-irinle  iiH-ii'.ure  ul  our  government  li 
ccivcd  in  Aiucnca  with  a  degree  of  po, 


ation  that  may  facilitate  the  amicable  termination 
of  the  Oregon  dilfcrence.  We  heartily  wish  that 
measures,  which  wo  believe  to  be  fraught  with 
conseiiuences  so  disastrous  to  all  our  domestic  in- 
terests, might  be  alleviated  bv  even  that  incidental 
and  momentary  advantage  ;  i)ul  we  cannot  soothe 
our  minds  wiih  that  flattering  unction.  Wo  be- 
lieve that  the  proposition  for  a  division  by  thelOth 
degree  and  ihe  Straits  of  F'tiea — which  we  have 
hitherto  called  .Vr.  Dnrgnn'f,  but  of  which  we 
hear  no  more  under  that  name — would  have  been 
at  any  time,  and  under  any  circumstances,  received 
with  as  much  satisfaction  as  now.  We  are  more 
and  more  c(Mivinced  by  the  advices  we  have  lately 
received,  ihat  the  .\merican  cabinet  will  not  and — 
if  it  would — rou/d  i\«l  make  any  larger  concession. 
It  is,  we  believe,  all  that  aity  American  statesman 
could  hope  to  carry,  and  we  are  equally  satisfied 
that  on  our  parts,  alter  so  much  delay  Jind  compli- 
cation, and  considering  it  in  its  future  effect  on  the 
tranquillity  of  the  district  itself,  it  is  the  best  for 
our  interests  and  sulficienl  for  our  honor.  We, 
therefore,  do  not  believe  that  the  unhappy  and  un- 
expected schism  in  the  party  which  constituted, 
three  months  ago,  our  government,  can  have  had 
any  good  efTccl  in  .A.inerica,  even  for  the  moment, 
and  shall  be  but  too  happy  to  find  that  it  has  not 
had  a  contrary  influence. 

We  have  a  preai  reluctance  to  mix  foreign  poli- 
tics with  our  aomeatic  affairs,  and  should  not  have 
been  the  first  to  do  so,  hut  we  think  ourselves 
authorized  by  the  provocation  of  a  great  anthority 
to  express  nur  very  serious  doubts  whether  the  an- 
ticipated triumph  of  the  .\inerican  over  the  British 
fanner,  and  the  dependency  of  the  Kritish  bread- 
market  on  .\merican  supply,  will  tend  much  to 
lower  the  pretensions  of  our  "exulting"  rivals. 
And  we  have  still  more  serious  apprehensions  that 
the  effect  of  the  free-trade  measures  both  on  In/andt 
and  on  our  Sorth  Amrrirnn  roloiiirs  will  more  pro- 
bably revive  in  the  ri'collection  of  the  United  .Stales 

,  a  confession  which  our  ministers  have  already  made, 
that  we  have  ime  or  tiro  s«rrr  pfarrs  than  Oregon, 
We  were  certainly  not  a  little  Martled  last  year  at 
the  gratuitous  introduction  of  this  Oregon  question 

'  into  the  Maynooth  debates.     Still  more  surprised 

'  have  we  been  to  find,  that  while  the  "  smnll  cloud 
in  Ihe  irrgl" — then  announced  to  us  in  trrrnrrm — 
has  been  growing  bigger  and  blacker,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  free-trade  speenlatioiis  is  founiled  on 

;  the  continuance  of  the  most  amicable  relations  be- 
tween us  and  the  I'niled   States.      We  were  told, 

I  early  in  these  unhappy  discussions,  lhat  "  tw  were 
to  clolhf  them,  and  Ihri/  were  to  ffrd  us  :"  and  this 
absurd  recipriK*ily  of  unnpinl   interests  was   pro- 
pounded to  us,  when  it  appears  that  those  on  whom 
wo  were  to  depend   fot  our  existence,  instead  of 
being  willing  to  fnd  os,  were   ready  to  cut  our 
ihronts  on  so  sm.tll  a  pretext  as  the  remote  and 
sterile  mountains  of  Oregon.    Her  Mnjesty's  speech 
at  the  openiiiL'  of  the  m'ssion  committed  the  same, 
or  indeed  rather  a  greater  solecism.     With  an  in- 
'V  which  wi'  cannot  understand,  her  ma- 
made  to  ri-eomniend   measun'S  for  a  re- 
ni  ..("  dniies  on.  and  therefore  larger  eneour- 
iient  of.  "  Ihr  Irnili  and  vmnvfactunf  of  foreign 
'•••  "  and  with   lhat  view  to  give  up  a  very 
Me  portion  of  on  r  own  immediate  revenue; 
,  with  so  little  certainly  or  prospi-et  of  grat- 
itude, reciprocity,  or  even  peace,  that  in  another 
paragraph,  her  majesty  called  ujKm  us  to  impose  on 
'■  diminished  revenues  a  sudden  and   largo  in- 
-tc  of  our  naval  and  military  expenditure  :  that 
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is,  wi>  arc,  in  onn  parainiiph,  Hpsired  lo  prepare 
ourwlves   for   fiifhtin;;    tlioso    procariouB   friend* 
whom,  in  «h«  other  parafrraph,  we  were  advised  to 
aupply  (out  of  our  own  iK:ckelii)  with  the  »iiicw» 
of  war.     This  iseypn  bovund  thr  '    ' 
precedent  of  sellin);  uuupnwder  t.i 
for  tilt-  Dutch  got  at  Ifust  ilir  ; — 
but  wt^  nulfor  on  all  sides,  iii 

lo    enrich    i'""-    :i.lvi'rs:irv     :ui-;      „     

sources  in?'  nir  burthens. 

The  Prill'  iiive  the  interest  of  the 

country  tn<i  much  at  heart  to  embarrass  any  f;ov- 
ernment  (however  little  cnlitled  to  confidence  or 
even  forbearance)  in  their  forci(;n  policy  ;  else  we 
cannot  but  think  that  some  parliamentary  noliee 
of  this  inconsistency  would  hardly  have  been 
omitted.  Nor  indeed  should  we  now  allude  to  this 
subject,  hut  that  it  forint,  after  all,  the  main  foun- 
dation of  the  free-trade  argument ;  for  false  and 
danireroiis  as  the  principle  is,  that  any  nation 
should  depend  to  any  serious  extent  on  foreign 
rivals  for  the  food  oi"  its  people,  we  really,  with 
all  our  best  diligence,  have  b<'en  unable  to  discover 
any  other  basis  for  the  new  ministerial  system.  If 
it  succeeds,  even  to  any  considenibln  dejjrce,  we 
may  clutlir  them  and  they  may  ftrd  us,  but  only 
just  as  lonf;  as  they  please,  and  that  will  be  until 
they  shall  have  nursed  up  their  own  manufuctures 
to  the  point  of  doing  without  us;  and,  after  all, 
our  clothing  is  only  a  kind  of  luxury  to  them, 
which  they  mijtht  easily,  without  ilanger  and  per- 
haps with  advaiilaKC,  forego — while,  if  we  should 
nrriKiom  ourselves  to  beJiJ  by  these  foreign  sup- 
;  .  what  is  to  become  of  us  if,  in  the  rapid  vicis- 
•-;;ii  '  s  of  international  relations,  those  supplies 
should  be  suddenly  stopped ! 

And  be  it  always  remembered,  that  the  stoppage 
of  the  food  must  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  a 
rejection  of  the  clothing;  so  that  the  misery  will 
be  double— <lestilutiun  at  once  of  work  and  of  food. 
And  all  this  lamentable  absurdity  is  palmed  upon 
us  when — on  the  warning  of  M.  do  Joinvillc's 
sixpenny  pamphlet,  and  that  same  "  small  cloud  in 
the  \crst  ' — we  are  making  larger  and  more  expen- 
sive warlike  preparations  than  were  ever  known 
in  anything  that  could  call  itself  a  lime  of  peace 
— greater,  we  believe,  than  in  the  height  of  Lord 
Chatham's  glorious  wars.  Nay,  wo  he.ir  that  we 
are  erecting  coast  defences  more  extensive  and 
costly  than  Kngland  ever  before  condescended  to 
do— even  under  the  menace  of  Bonaparte's  inva- 
sion. A  stranger,  even  a  wiser  one  than  Raumer 
— knowing  us  only  by  the  free-trade  speeches  of 
our  ministers,  and  visiting  some  of  our  principal 
coasts  and  harbors,  would  find  a  vast  deal  of  build- 
ing going  on,  and  would  naturally  say — "Oh, 
these  are  the  granarirs  and  reservoirs  for  the  for- 
eign com  on  which  England  is  in  future  to  rely 
for  fnoil."  llow  would  he  stare  when  informed 
that  these  were  barracks  and  batteries  to  protect 
our  habitations  from  the  hostile  hands  that  we 
expect  \o  fffd  us  ! 

vVe  are  well  aware  that  some — probably  all, 
of  tlioso  works  and  armaments — and  perhaps  even 
more — are  necessary,  or  at  least  prudent,  in  con- 
templation of  the  new  form  that  steam-boats  and 
railroads  may  give  to  maritime  war,  and  we  are 
plad  that  the  foresight  of  our  government  is  di- 
rected to  those  points ;  and  we  also  know  that 
the  best  preservative  of  peace  is  a  powerful  prepa- 
ration for  war.  All  this  we  most  fully  admit,  and 
we  have  already  slated  so  in  the  preceding  article  ; 
it  allies  itself  indeed  with  our  own  tnaia  arguments ; 


for  if  it  bo  ncCMMiy  to  \  '  nals  sod 

habitations  from  Um  pOMil'  of  war, 

much  more  so  is  it  to  soci  iteiy  greater 

and  unfortunately  more    ;  interest — the 

'  'e  of  the  people — iiuio  nmli  a  calamitous 

.in. 

"  need   not  recapitulate    the  arguments 
in   our    last   number,   which — violently 

_    ,   but    wholly    unanswered — wo   are    now 

entitled  to  call  unanswerable.  What  we  then  said, 
in  opposition  to  the  free-trade  scheme  in  the  hands 
of  Lord  John  Russell,  we  insist  upon  still  more 
strongly  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Lord 
John's  was  a  patty  manoeuvre  merely  to  out-gene- 
ral Sir  Robert.  Sir  Robert  is  acting  on  the  graver 
and,  we  are  willing  to  believe,  more  conscientious, 
but  assuredly  a  more  dangerous  principle  of  ab- 
solving himself  from  the  obligations  of  parly — a 
priiici{>le  wholly  inconsistent  with  thecunstitutloDSil 
administraiion  of  such  a  government  as  ours. 

There  can  no  lont'cr  remain  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  resolution  to  repeal  the  corn-law 
must  have  been  taken  long  before  the  Irish  scarcity 
was  thought  of — probably  before  the  potato  was 
planted  whose  rot  served  as  the  first  opportunity 
of  its  announcement. 

If  we  are  asked  what  causes  can  have  produced 
that  extraordinary  change  of  opinion,  we  must 
honestly  confess  wo  feel  ourselves  wholly  unable 
to  discover,  and  still  less  entitled  to  guess,  and 
must  be  content  to  rank  them  with  the  infirmities 
to  which  the  greatest  intellects  are  occasionally 
subject : — 

"  Fears  of  the  brave  and  follies  of  the  wise !" 

But  a  more  urgent  and  practically  more  important 

?uestion  must  now  be  asked,  what  is  to  be  done! 
low  is  this  formidable  danger  to  be  dealt  with! 
VVe,  if  we  may  be  pennitted  to  suppose  such  a 
question  addressed  to  us,  should  answer  at  once — 
stop  it  if  you  can,  how  you  can,  and  as  soon  as  you 
can.'  The  nuijority  in  the  house  of  commons, 
though  heterogeneous  and  discordant,  is,  we  fear, 
resolved  upon  and  sufficient  for  the  present  mis- 
chief— but  perhaps  not  for  the  whole  of  it.  Many 
whigs  would  have  preferred  a  fixed  duty  ;  and 
though  we  infinitely  prefer  the  sliding  scale,  and 
have  very  deep  objections  to  the  scheme  of  a  fixed 
duty,  yet  in  a  choice  of  difficulties  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  see  such  a  compromise.  It  is,  we 
fear,  now  too  lale  for  that — but  wc  are  not  without 
hope  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  throw  out  the  limita- 
tion of  the  act  lo  three  years.  Why  prejudge  a 
question,  the  elements  of  which  may  be  essentially 
changed  before  three  years?  We  know  it  will  be 
said  that  if  you  were  to  do  so  you  would  still  keep 
the  licaguc  and  all  its  agitation  and  danger  alive  ; 
to  which  we  answer: — 

"  Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise." 

Are  leaguers,  chartists,  snd  repealers  wild  beasta 
that  go  lo  sleep  when  they  are  gorged  ?  Is  it  not 
the  nature  of  the  popular  htllua  never  to  be  sated, 
and  to  increase  in  voracity  and  audacity  by  every 
sop  that  is  thrown  lo  it!  Their  triumph  has 
already  gone  far  enough  lo  do  irreparable  mis- 
chief; we  say  irrrpflraWf — but  some  mitigation — 
some  procrastination,  at  least — <ii"  the  evil  may  be 
obtained    by    resolute    and    ui  iig    en- 

deavors to  check    it.     The   pr.  s  should 

therefore  make  their  most  powerful  efforts  oa  this 
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point  att'tmr:  roiny  of  the  old  conserrttive  parly 
who  hiTC  ri '  •  ■'  ^nne  so  f«r  may  be  willing 
tniiopattlj.  ■■  rin.     They  will   rocoilect 

(hr,.  ii.o  -...  ,,,.,,^  ...  ;;.o  minister  went  against  llic 
tr  .  of  protection  ;  but  in  order  to   pro- 

pu._L.  ..i.iniifacturing  constituencies,  that  priim- 
Mte  eradrd — all  other  interests  are  to  be  still  in 
▼arioas  degrees  protected,  and  without  limit  of 
time.  No  doubt  great  mischief  will  be  done  to  all 
manufacturer*  except  the  great  mill-owners,  yet 
they  arc  still  to  have  a  comparati«-e  protection — 
but  corn — and,  in  spite  of  all  our  free  trade  prom- 
ises, professions,  and  principles — com  alone  la  to  be 
cntirrly  larrifirrJ  .'  1A  ill  not  this  great  fact,  and 
the  hundred  little  jobs  that  they  sec  going  on  in 
fa»or  of  this  article  or  that,  open  the  eyes  of  many 
of  the  respectable  country  gentlemen  who  entered 
into  this  labyrinth,  prepared  for  sacrifiecs,  but  not 
for  injustice  and  juggle  ?  Hut  if  the  majority  will 
consent  to  no  more  than  a  three  years'  respite,  we 
should  wish  to  see  a  final  attempt  made  to  arrange 
it  in  this  form — that  as  the  income-lax  is  to  last 
but  three  years,  and  the  corn-law  to  last  but  three 
years,  their  fates  may  be  united,  and  the  com-latr 
be  made  coeval  with  the  income-lai ,  and  with  the 
protfftion  to  other  industry. 

We  confess,  however,  that  we  have  little  ex- 
pectation from  the  house  of  commons ;  hut, 
"  thank  God,  we  have  a  houst!  of  lords."  We 
believe  we  may  venture  to  say  that  nineteen  twen- 
tieths of  their  lordships  are,  in  one  degree  or  other, 
protectionists :  the  leading  whips  have  always 
been  for  a  fixed  duty  :  there  may  be  half-a-dozen 
absolute  free-traders — but  full  two  thirds  of  the 
house  are,  in  their  convictions  and  wishes,  friends 
to  the  existing  laws.  It  is,  therefore,  iinpossible 
that  their  lordships  can  allow  the  second  reading 
of  such  a  bill  without  a  strenuous  debate  and 
powerful  division  ;  that  such  a  division  would  be 
at  least  two  to  vnr,  there  could  he  no  doulit  wh:it- 
aoever  but  for  the  same  consideration  that  recon- 
stituted Sir  Robert  Peel's  administration — that 
induced  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  other 
disvnlients  to  place  themselves  in  a  pcsilion  so 
unprecedented  and  sn  painful  that  nothing  but  the 
unbounded  confiilrnce  of  the  country  in  the  duke's 
honor  and  patnoirsm  could  have  tolerated  it  for  an 
hour — and  that  consideration  is,  "  if  we  overturn 
this  administration — tc/utt  nrjl  f  and  who  will  ven- 
ture to  take  upon  himself  the  awful  responsibility 
of  the  result '"  These  were  grave  questions,  and 
might  justify  the  hesitation  of  the  duke  and  his 
dissentient  colleagues  to  break  up  what  ihcy 
thought  the  onlv  possible  government — perhaps, 
too,  their  continuance  in  office  produred  the  uliglit 
and  short  respite  that  the  proposed  bill  proviiles, 
■  nd  which  some  of  our  over  zealous  and  iiiii>judg- 
ing  friends  were,  in  their  vexation,  ready  to  throw 
away.  All  this  would  have  been  no  ju^tificatinn 
if  the  other  que»ti(m  could  have  been  satisfactorily 
decided.  If  I><>rd  John  Russell's  letter  had  not  so 
nshW,  and  we  now  say  so  unfortunately  pledged 
hiin^nlf  and  his  party  to  a  measure  which  even 
Willi  Sir  Robert  Peel's  support  he  found  he  could 
not  carry — had  Lord  John  stood  on  his  own  origi- 
nal ground — his  own  early  opinions — the  opinions, 
we  believe,  of  I»rd  Grey,  of  I/ord  Melbourne,  of 
I»rd  I/ansdown,of  I/>nl  Hroughaiii — of  the  neces- 
sity of  an  cfTeelive  protection  (either  fixed  or 
sliding)  to  agriculture,  there  would  have  been  no 
reason  '"'"•  'i"""  might  not  iiivf  l.ii-n  a  cordial 
anion  -is  of  nroi  .1  the  only 

greU'i  tnowdivKJ.  _      .ical  world, 


and  I/>rd  John  Russell  might  have  been  at  the 
head  of  a  government  strong  enough  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  Mr.  O'Connrll  and  the  Ijeague,  and  to 
have  gathered  round  it  all  the  friends  of  the  exist- 
ing institutions  and  policy  of  the  country.  This 
great  position  I»rd  John  giddily  threw  away,  and 
has  created  difficulties  in  forming  an  adminis- 
tration capable  of  governing  the  country,  of 
which,  we  humbly  confess,  that  we  do  nut  sec  the 
solution. 

Hut  the  motive  that  induced  the  T)uke  of  Well- 
ington and  the  dissciilieni  nieiuheis  of  the  cabinet 
to  resume  their  places— and  which,  no  doubt,  has 
influenced  most  of  the  duke's  conservative  sup- 
porters, and  which  we  have  always  fell,  and  are 
ready  to  admit,  was  very  powerful — namely,  the 
prcser%alioii  of  "  the  only  possible  cabinet" — is, 
we  arc  told,  passed  and  gone  !  It  is  d:ingerous 
even  for  the  best  informed  to  prognosticate  the 
changes  of  fortune's  political  wheel,  and  we  pre- 
tend to  no  personal  illumination  ;  but  every  public 
man  that  we  have  seen  or  heard  of  seems  to  think, 
and  the  whole  public  press  concur  in  announcing, 
that  the  dissolution  of  Sr  Eobrrl  Peel's  ministry  it 
inevitable — that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  permitleu  to 
hold  his  office  just  to  finish  the  work  he  has  in 
hand  by  the  sufferance  of  Ix)rd  John,  or  rather  the 
protection  of  Mr.  f%ibden  :  and  certainly  this 
opinion,  which  had  been  afloat  ever  since  Parlia- 
ment met,  has  been  within  a  few  hours  corrobo- 
rated by  a  public  demonstration.  On  Friday,  the 
13th  of  March,  I/ird  John  Russell  gave  notice  for 
Thursday,  the  S6th,  of  a  motion  for  a  committee 
on  the  slate  of  Ireland.  Now,  considering  that 
Lord  John  had  made  the  state  of  Ireland  the  pre- 
tence of  his  unfortunate  Edinburgh  Ix'tter — that  it 
was  the  immediate  alleged  motive  of  the  minis- 
terial measures — nothing  could  seem  more  natural 
than  such  a  motion  :  one  might  even  wonder  that 
it  waa  not  mnde  sooner — and  by  the  minister. 
Hut,  lo!  On  Monday,  the  lOth  of  March.  Ixird 
John  retracted  his  notice,  and  postponed  it  lill  <7/Ver 
Easter.  Why  ' — because,  say  the  public  journals, 
that,  or  any  other  motion  thai  involved  the  slight- 
est question  of  eonfiili-nre,  must  be  fatal  to  the 
goTernment.  I/ord  John  was,  it  is  reported, 
plainly  told  by  his  league  and  radical  supporters 
that  ihe  ministry  must  lie  allowed  to  complete 
their  depreciation  of  the  landed  interest — prelimi- 
nary, as  ihcy  hope,  to  the  destruction  i>(  the  aris- 
tocracy, the  church,  and  monarrhy  of  England. 
Ijord  John,  though  not  mueli  plea.'>ed,we  8up|iose, 
at  either  the  mmle  or  the  object  of  this  new  repri- 
mand to  his  indiscretion,  was  forced  lo  give  way. 
.\nd  so  all  the  sarcaMii.all  llie censure,  which  wc, 
and  still  more  powerful  voices,  were  wont  to 
lavish,  six  years  ago,  on  the  tenants  at  will  of  the 
treasury  bench,  are  now  unfortunately  realized 
against  those  who  had  given  them  such  a  contemp- 
tuous notiee  to  piit.  If  this  Im;  true,  and  though 
we  doubt  parts  of  the  det:iil  which  we  have  heard, 
it  is  certain  thai  some  such  design  was  baffied  by 
somie  sveh  intrigue — if  anything  like  this  be  true, 
I  the  only  reason  that  can  have  induced  any  of  the 
late  conservative  party  In  hesilalo  about  defeating 
!lhe  govemmeni  measures  is  gone  ;  and  those  who 
have  hitherto  shagied  their  conduct  to  avert  a  min- 
isterial cataslrophe  have  now  another  and  a  higher 
duty  to  perform. 

The  house  of  lords  especially  will  now  have  to 
show  whether  they  are,  as  represented  by  the 
radicals,  a  mere  Mdcnin  mockery  of  legislation— • 
depository  of  pomp  and   panic — or  whether  lliejr 
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are  arliro,  vital,  and  inlullijioiit  members  of  the 
cniislilulioii.sniisiblu  of  ihuir  own  hkIiIs  niiil  inter- 
eata,  and   the  ronncienlious  f(iiiirdiaiiii  of  lli 
the  (iiiblic.     Tbu  rimnlry  party  in   the   ho 
lords  havo  liilbortn  brrn  wiliioiil  an  a-' 
loader — lh»t  station  awaila  Lord  Siari 

member  of  the  old  rabint-t   wbo    adl 

resnlnlion  and  preserved   his  eoiinistpney.      When 
he,  like  bis  aneestor  un   Ilo^worth    Field,  throws 
ofT  his  apparent  indeeision,  and  carries  his  active 
powers   into   the   ranks    where    his    wishes    and 
opinions  are  already  known  to  bo — we  anticipate  a 
great  revival  of  pnblic   confidence;  and  we   are^ 
satisfied     that,    under    his    );uidunre,    the    ' 
may  certainly    bo    mitij^ated — perhaps   ah 
averted. 

We  are  not  sore  that  such  a  vi|;orous  demon- 1 
slration  of  opinion  ini);ht  not  even  now  be  made  in 
the  bonsi!  of  lords  a.i  would  render  the  passage  of 
the  bill  tbrnuitb  the  house  of  commons,  in  its 
present  shape,  problematical  ;  if  it  should  come  to 
the  lords,  wo  know  not  why  it  should  not  be 
thrown  out  on  the  second  rcadinf; ;  but  if,  from 
any  reason  that  wo  do  not  now  foresee,  that  should 
not  be  done,  there  can,  wo  presume,  be  no 
doubt  that  their  lordships  will  rejeet  the  limi- 
tation of  time,  if  not  already  dune  in  the  com- 
mons. 

And  if  any  one  should  ini]uiro.  Who  are  to  be 
reaponsihio  to  the  country  for  the  peril  of  defeatini; 
the  measure  1  the  answer  is  short  and  ea.sy — the 
rival  statesmen  who  i;ratnilously.  under  whatever 
delusion,  created  theditficulty.  Hut  iliere  need  be 
no  peril.  The  rival  statesmen  iiii);bt  be  driven  to 
coalesce,  and  they  would  be  infinitely  less  danger- 


ous in  office  I  Vin   in  their 

nation.     Or  <  lioni.fl  g"^ 

f<irined  of  w  lu^   .imi   i.m  v  i  !■  ;!.■  i 
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oonid  liuppen  Ironi 
the  bill  would  be  u 
appeal  to  the  country,  which  surely  has  a  claim  to 
be  consulted  on  so  sudden,  so  extensive,  and  ao 
momentous  a  change.  If  the  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try, fairly  taken,  be  for  the  abolition  of  the  pro- 
'tjvo  system — b<;  it  so — thu  minority  must  sub- 
t ;  but  nulhinK  but  the  adverse  result  of  a  gcne- 
r.il  election  will  convince  us  that  the  protectionists 
are  not  the  large  majority  of  all  ranks  and  inter- 
ests. We  dure  our  adversaries  to  this  coiuti- 
tutional  test ! 

Afler  all,  the  responsibility  of  the  house  of  lords 
is  simply  to  do  their  own  conscientious  duty  ;  to 
maintain  their  own  dignity,  the  integrity  of  ilie 
constitution,  and  the  chcup  and  steady  supply  of 
food  for  the  propic — which  can  be  cnsund  by  no 
other  human  means  than  by  prolrrtini;  domestic  in- 
dustry of  all  classes,  and  by  preserving  our  popu- 
lation from  a  precarious  and  perilous  dependence 
on  foreign  countries  for  their  permanent  subsis- 
tence ;  and,  in  fine,  we  implore  the  members  of 
both  the  houses  of  lords  and  commons  to  recollect 
and  to  act  upon  this  short  but,  we  believe,  indis- 
putable truth,  that — do  what  ihcv  now  will — they 
cannot  save  the  ministry,  but  they  pcrhaiis  may 
save  the  country. 


THE   LAST    DUKE. 

All  '   '  '  '  must  meet  its  doom; 

Hi;  1   must  die, 

Befoiu  ui':  uiiMs  pive  us  their  room 

'Stead  of  their  company. 
I  saw  a  vision  in  my  sleep. 
Of  Taniliotr  corn,  a  fearful  heap, 

And  Belgian  cattle  prime  : — 
I  saw  the  last  of  ducal  race, 
Who  in  the  steamer  took  his  place, 

To  Bcck  a  foreign  clime. 

His  Grace  had  quite  a  bilious  air  ; 

His  cheek  with  woe  was  wan  ; 
The  ducal  glories  centred  were, 

All  in  that  lonely  man  I 
Some  had  gone  to  lloulogne — the  hands 
Of  mortgagees  were  on  their  lands — 

To  Uttme  and  Uaden  some  ; 
The  Hou8<'  of  Peers  was  drear  and  dead, 
And  Punch  himself  as  dull  as  lead. 

Now  that  the  dukes  were  dumb. 

Yet,  donkey-like,  that  lone  one  stood, 

In  seediness  still  high. 
And,  turning  on  the  pier  of  wood. 

To  I'^ngland  gave  good  bye  ; 
Saying,  "  Thou  hast  set,  my  country's  sun !' 
Thou  mav'st  shut  up — the  thing  is  done  ; 

The  dukes  are  forc'd  to  go ; 
The  corn  laws,  that  for  eighteen  years 
Have  kept  up  rents  and  paid  the  peers. 

Have  fallen  at  a  blow  ! 


"  What  tho'  beneath  them  we  had  dearth, 

And  no  reward  for  skill' 
What  tho'  the  tillers  of  the  earth 

Their  bellies  ne'er  could  fill  ? 
Henceforth,  to  men  in  toil  grown  prey, 
The  new  coat  with  its  buttons  gay. 

No  ducal  hand  imparls — 
Henceforth  no  duke  shall  teach  the  throng, 
With  curry-powder  warm  and  strong, 

To  cheer  the  laborers'  hearts. 

"  Hut  I,  for  one,  won't  vote  supplies 

To  men  who  thus  conspire 
To  lower  the  duke  in  vulgar  eyes, 

And  poke  fun  at  the  squire. 
I  quit  my  country,  doomed  to  death  ; 
Hard  soil,  where  first  I  drew  my  breath ; 

Where  long  I  ruled  the  roast ; 
I  'II  take  the  corn  laws  for  a  pall, 
And,  wrap])ing  tbem  around  me,  fall — 

Wept  by  the  Morning  Post ! 

"  Go,  John — the  steam  will  soon  bo  np, 

A  sandwich  I  would  taste  ; 
I  shall  be  too  sea-sick  to  sup-^ 

Unto  Sir  Robert,  haste  ; 
Tell  that  man  to  his  bran-n  face, 
Thou  saw'st  the  la.st  of  ducal  race 

Quitting  this  classic  spot. 
Peel  and  potato-blight  defy 
To  make  mm  hold  his  tongue,  or  try 

To  talk  aught  else  but  '  rot  I'  " — Punch. 
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From  BlackwDod'i  MftguiM. 
HOW      THEY       MANAGE      MATTERS      IN      "THE 
MOPKL    REPUBLIC." 

In  the   pn-sent  ilnuljirtil  stale  of  our  relaliuns 

with  the  American  Kopiihlic,  many  anxious  cyea 

an  of  course  boinfr  dirccled  across  the   Atlantic, 

ui4  much  iiiM-culation  cxcitod   as  to   the  present 

I   ultimalc  dr.sipns  of  that  anomalous  and 

people.     Since    increased    facililirs   of 

iiion  have  brought    the   two   ecu 

r    union,   aild    afforded    their   n 

: ;.s  more  frequent  opportunities  of  ..   ,.. 

\ng  each  other's  political  and  social  arrangenients, 
it  cannot,  \vc  think,  he  said  with  truth,  that  those 
of  the  United  States  have  risen  in  favor  with  the 
enlightened  minds  of  Europe,  least  of  all  with 
those  of  F^.n^fland.  For  the  obvious  failin|rs  of  that 
republic  are  of  a  kind  eminently  adapted  to  shock 
minds  cast  in  the  F^uropean  mouM ;  while  her 
virtues,  however  appropriate  to  the  transatlantic 
soil  in  which  they  flourish,  do  not  either  so  readily 
suepest  themselves  to  the  notice  of  the  old  world, 
or,  when  fully  realized,  command  a  very  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  respect.  We  do  not  very  hi|;hly 
appreciate  the  liberty  w  hich  ap|M'ar8  to  us  license, 
nor  the  equality  w hich  brings  with  it  neither  good 
manners  nor  good  morals,  nor  the  vast  material 
progress  which  occupies  the  energies  of  her  peo- 
ple, to  the  exclusion  of  more  elevating  pursuits. 
There  are  moreover  griefs  connected  with  the 
I'nited  States  which  come  [teculiarly  home  to 
British  interests  and  prejudices ;  the  existence  of 
slavery,  for  instance,  in  its  most  revolting  form,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  their  institutions, 
and  to  the  very  letter  of  that  celebrated  declara- 
tion which  is  the  basis  of  all  their  governments ; 
the  repudiation  or  non-payments  of  debts  con- 
tracted for  the  purposes  of  public  works,  of  which 
Ihcy  are  every  day  reaping  the  advantages ;  and 
the  unprincipled  invasion  of  our  Canadian  frontier 
by  their  citizens  during  the  late  disturbances  in 
that  colony.  Within  the  last  few  months,  more 
particularly,  they  have  committed  many  and  griev- 
ous ofTcnces  against  their  own  dignity,  the  peace 
of  the  world,  and  the  inlcrfsls  of  Hritain.  We 
have  heard  their  chief  magistrate  defy  Christen- 
dom, and  inform  the  world  that  the  .\merican  con- 
tinent is,  for  the  future,  to  he  held  as  in  fee- 
simple  by  the  T'  '  ''  ■  ■< ;  we  have  seen  Texas 
forcibly  torn  fr'  '  Ii-xico.  and  the  negotia- 

tions on  the  suU  •  11.11  >  •i.-tfon  brought  to  a  close 
by  a  formal  declaration,  that  the  .\merican  title  to 
the  whole  of  it  is  "  clear  and  unquestionable." 
They  have  displayed,  in  the  conduct  of  their  for- 
eign n'lations  during  the  past  year,  a  vulgar  indif- 
ference to  the  opinion  of  mankind,  and  an  over- 
weening estimate  of  their  own  power,  which  it  is 
at  once  ludicrous  and  painful  to  bebrdd.  Nor  is 
there  reason  to  believe  that  these  blots  on  the 
eacutchenn  of  a  nation,  so  young  and  so  unembar- 
naaed,  are  either  deeply  regretted  or  will  be 
:apeedily  effaced.  We  see  no  reaction  of  national 
virtue  against  national  wrongdoing.  ?*or  the 
■cause  of  this  great  republic  is  not,  as  in  other 
•countries,  di^pcndi-nl  up<in  the  will  of  one  man,  or 

the  f''"  '"•■■'    "I '•■  '■'■•irged  with   the  functions 

•of  r  will  of  the  great  mass 

•of    ti       .      ,     .  ■  ly    and    frequently   ex- 

presaod.  The  rule  of  the  majority  is  in  America 
DO  fiction,  but  a  practical  reality  ;  and  the  folly  or 
wiadom,  the  justice  or  injustice  of  her  public  acta, 
imay,  in  ordinary  times,  be  a>suinu<l  as  fair  expo- 


nents of  the  average  good  sense  and  morals  of  the 
bulk  of  her  citizens. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  cliargr  the  democratic 
institutions  of  the  I'nited  .States  as  a  crime  upon 
their  [M'ople,  or  who  think  that,  in  si'paratin; 
themselves  from  the  ])riti»h  erovvn,  they  were 
guilty  of  a  dclil«Tate  wickedness  which  \\-m<  yet  to 
be  expiati'd.  Whether  that  separation  was  fully 
justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  lime,  is  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  we  do  not  propose  to  enter;  but 
'riving  so  separated,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 

iirse  was  left  open  to  them  but  tiiat  which  they 
i..ivc  pursued.  Through  the  negligence  of  the 
mother  country,  no  pains  bad  Im-cu  taken  to  plant 
even  the  genus  of  British  institutions  in  her  Amer- 
ican colonies,  and  the  War  of  Independence  found 
them  already  in  possession  of  all,  and  more  than 
all,  of  the  democratic  elements  of  our  constitution  ; 
while  the  feeling  of  personal  attachment  to  the 
sovereign  had  died  nut  through  distance  and  neg- 
lect, and  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  and  the 
church  Vas  altogether  unknown.  Even  in  Vir- 
ginia, where,  in  consequence  of  the  existence  nf 
domestic  slavery  on  a  large  scale,  nnd  the  laws  of 
primogeniture  and  entail,  a  certain  aristocratical 
feeling  had  sprung  up,  a  jealousy  of  the  British 
crown  and  parliament  showed  itself  from  first  to 
last,  at  le.i.sl  as  strongly  as  elsewhere  ;  and  the 
ink  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  waa 
scarcely  dry,  before  those  laws  of  properly  were 
repealed,  and  every  vestice  of  an  Established 
Church  swept  away.  Nothing  then  remained,  in 
the  absence  of  conservative  principles  and  tradi- 
tions, but  to  construct  their  government  upon  the 
broadest  basis  of  democracy  ;  accordingly,  the 
triumph  of  that  principle  was  com)  lite  from  the 
first.  The  genius  of  progressive  democracy  may 
have  removed  some  of  the  slender  barriers  wilh 
which  it  has  fmiiid  itself  accidentally  embarrassed  ; 
hut  it  has  not  been  able  to  add  anything  to  the  force 
of  those  pithy  abstractions  which  were  endorsed 
by  the  most  re8|)ectalile  chiefs  of  the  revolution, 
and  which  remain  to  sanctify  its  wildest  aspirations. 

All  men,  iherefore,  in  America — that  is,  all 
vhitc  men — arc  "  free  and  equal  ;'"  and  everything 
that  has  been  done  in  her  political  world  for  the 
last  half  century  has  gone  to  illustrate  and  carry 
out  this  somewliat  intraelable  hv|Hithcsi8.  Upon 
this  principle,  the  vote  of  John  /aeoh  Astor,  with 
his  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  is  neutralized 
by  that  of  the  Irish  pauper  just  cast  upon  its 
shores.  The  millinnnirr  counts  one,  and  so  does 
the  dingy  unit  of  Erin,  ihougb  the  former  rounta 
for  himself,  and  the  latter  for  his  demagogue  and 
his  priest.  The  exclusion  of  women  and  negroea 
fr(mi  this  privilege  retnniiis,  it  is  true,  a  hiatus 
rnlde  dijlmiltit  by  the  choicer  spirits  of  the  democ- 
racy. It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  system 
will  shortly  he  onnipletcd  by  the  addition  of  these 
new  constellations.  At  this  moment,  in  prospect 
of  a  convention  to  re-tinker  the  constitution,  two 
agitations  are  going  on  in  the  stale  of  New  York 
— one  to  secure  the  "  Piditical  Bights  of  Women  ;" 
the  other  to  extend  those  which  negroes,  under 
certain  grievous  r'         ■  already  enjoy.     The 

theory  of  virtual    i  .m  has  In-en  held  up 

In  these  two  class*  .^  ..;  ,  „u.<  us  with  as  little  suc- 
cess as  to  our  own  radicals.  Both  negroes  and 
women  throw  themselves  upon  the  broad  fact  of 
their  common  humanity,  and  indignantly  demand 
wherefore  a  black   skin  or  a  gentle  sex  idiould  di>- 

3ualify  their  posses-sors  from   the  excrciac  of  the 
carest  privilege  of  freemen. 
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Now,  however  nhsiird  ihi«  system  may  appear 
to  lis  in  llio  alwlrarl.  ami  however  «troni;ly  wo 
should  rnsist  its  applicalicm  to  our  own  iM>litiral 
cas«>,  we  iM'lieve,  as  we  said  hcfurp,  that  tlio 
Aini'rirans  have  ni>  rlioice  in  the  matter  hut  to 
Miake  It  work  as  well  as  |KuiRihln,  and  that  it  is  for 
llic  intrnst  of  llin  world,  «-•(  well  as  for  their  own, 
tli;it  It  sliduld  so  work.  The  preservation  of  peace, 
and  our  p(>iniuerei;il  relations  with  the  United 
Slates,  are  far  more  iin|>ortant  to  us  than  the  tri- 
umph of  an  iilea.  Wo  are  quite  content,  if  they 
will  permit  us,  to  remain  on  the  heat  of  teniis 
with  our  triUisatlanlie  descrmlanls,  and  to  s«!e 
tlieni  happy  and  pro5|)erous  in  their  own  w.-iy. 
We  even  iliinl-'  it  iurtiiiiate  for  mankind  that  the 
prineiple  ■■:  :itiient  is  beinR  worked  out 

In  thai  reiii"  .  and  under  the  most  favora- 

ble eircutnslaures,  in  order  that  the  civilized  world 
may  take  note  thereof,  and  puido  itself  accordingly. 
It  is,  we  know,  a  favorite  theme  with  their  dema- 
Coffiiea,  that  thi"  glory  and  virtue  and  happiness  of 
Yaiikfe-iUKKlh'-doo  have  inspired  the  |«iwcr8  of 
the  rolleii  old  world  (ith  ihi-  deepest  k'aloiisy  and 
hatred,  and  that  every  crown  in  Kiirope  pales 
hcfiire  the  lustre  of  that  unpariiUeled  confederacv. 
Nothing  can  lie  wider  of  iho  truth,  picasinjf  as  the 
illusion  may  ho  to  the  self-love  of  the  most  vain- 
ploriou.s  people  under  the  sun.  The  prestigi- 
which  .\merica  and  her  institutions  onco  undoubt- 
edly enjoyed  in  many  parts  of  Kurope  is  rapidly 
fading  away,  as  each  successive  post  brings  fresh 
evidence  of  her  vices  and  her  follies.  We  can, 
indeed,  recollect  a  time  when  the  example  of  the 
model  rcjiublic  was  helil  up  fur  admiration  in  the 
most  r  '  '    quarters,  and  was  the  trump-card 

ate%'  i:j  of  radical  reformers.     Out  now 

the  aicui  1^  ■  11  lu^'cd — now,  "  none  ao  poor  to  do 
her  reverence."  Kven  chartist  and  snfTrage-men, 
Mr.  Miall  and  the  Nurthuru  Star,  have  at  last 


"  forgot  to  speak 

That  once  familiar  word." 

They  turn  from  her,  and  pass  away  as  gingerly  as 
the  chorus  in  the  (ireek  play  from  the  purlieus  of 
those  ominous  goddesses — 

iSi^KXvi  atfotxtut — 

Mr.  O'Connell  himself  can  find  no  room  in  his 
cap,ncious  afToctions  for  men  who  repudiate  their 
dents,  burn  convents,  "mob  the  finest  pisantry," 
and  keep  a  sixth  of  their  population  in  chains  in 
the  name  of  liberty  ! 

If  "  the  great  unwashed"  on  the  other  side  of 
the  .\tlantic,  will  only  consent  to  send  men  to 
their  councils  of  moderately  pure  hearts  and  clean 
hands,  tbey  m:\y  rest  assured  that  any  conspiracy 
which  the  united  powers  of  kings,  nnbles,  and 
priests  m.iy  devise  against  them,  will  take  little  by 
its  motion.  Hut  they  do  just  the  reverse,  as  we 
shall  presently  show.  The  profligacy  of  their 
public  men  is  proverbial  throughout  the  States; 
and  the  coarse  avidity  with  which  they  bid  against 
each  other  for  the  petty  spoils  of  office,  is  quite 
incomprehensible  to  an  European  spectator.  To 
"make  polhical  capital,"  as  their  slang  phrase 
goes,  for  themselves  or  parly,  the  most  obvious 
policy  of  the  country  is  disregarded,  the  plainest 
rpquiremenls  of  morality  and  common  sense  set 
aside,  and   the   worst   impulses    of   the    people 


watched,  wailed  on,  and  stimulated  into  madness. 
To  listen  to  the  debates  in  (oiL'riHs,  one  would 
think  the  sole  object  of  it-  in  coming  to- 

gether, was  to  make  them  .  their  country 

conluinptible.  Owing  to  the  runlings  of  this 
august  body,  and  the  generally  unini|«'ri!inl  char- 
acter of  the  business  brought  bt:fi'  is 
known  of  its  proceedings  in  Kurope  i  ;;h 
the  notices  of  soni'  Itnl  IIS 
shame  does  not  con  i  the  De- 
cisional bowie-kiiifr  nr  nirn.  'inch 
the  argument  of  some  ardent  v.                             .  or 

even  the  unnoted  interchange  <>;   .,....^ not 

usually  current  amongst  genlleinen.  Much  more 
deplorable  is  the  low  iimr  of  morality  and  taste 
which  marks  their   ,  ^  from  first  to  last, 

the    ruffian-likc   din  ,  the  puerile  rants, 

the  sanguinary  senliiiieiits  jHiured  forth  day  bv 
day  without  check  or  censure.  Tbia  is  harsh 
hingiiage,  hut  they  shall  be  judged  out  of  their 
own  mouths.  We  have  before  us  a  file  of  the 
Congrc.tsional  Globe,  ihe  official  recjird  of  the  de- 
bales  in  both  houses,  extending  from  December  13 
to  January  15.  During  this  period  the  Oregon 
question  was  called  up  nearly  every  day,  and  we 
propose  to  give  some  specimens,  vcrlialiin  rl  lilrra- 
lim,  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  discussed. 
We  shall  give  notices  of  the  speakers  and  their 
cunstituents  as  we  go  along,  to  show  that  the  mad- 
ness is  not  confined  to  one  particular  place  or 
party,  but  is  common  to  whig  and  democrat,  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  of  the 
western  states.  Most  of  our  European  readers 
will,  we  think,  agree  with  us,  that,  considering 
the  entire  absence  of  provocation,  and  the  infinitely 
trivial  nature  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  these  rhetor- 
ical flourishes  are  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  civilized  .«enalc8. 

What  is  commonly  called  Oregon,  is  a  strip  of 
indilTerent  territory  betwixt  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  separated  from  both 
the  .\merican  and  British  possessions  hy  an  arid 
wilderness  of  great  extent,  by  iiiaiiy  thousands  of 
miles  of  tempestuous  navigation,  via  Capo  Horn. 
Since  1818,  the  claims  of  both  panics  to  this  region 
have  been  allowed  to  lie  in  abeyance  under  a  con- 
vention of  joint  occupancy,  if  the  advantages  en- 
joyed in  common  by  a  handful  of  traders  and  trap- 
pers of  both  nations  can  lie  so  called.  The  selilers 
from  both  countries  arc  still  niiml)ered  hy  hundreds, 
and  the  soil  is  very  ill  adapted  to  agricultural  pur- 
poses ;  in  short,  it  is  the  hist  thing  in  the  world 
that  a  decent  nation  would  get  into  a  pas.sion  about. 
Still,  as  the  previous  administration  had  gained 
much  glory  by  completing  the  robbery  of  Texas 
from  Mexico,  Mr.  Polk  ha.s  thought  fit  lo  illustrate 
his  by  an  attempt  to  squeeze  and  bully  Ihe  slenier 
majesty  of  England.  Accordingly,  in  his  message, 
he  boasts  of  having  offered  less  favorable  terms 
than  his  predecessors  ;  and  lhes«  being  of  course 
rejected,  retires  with  dignity  U)         '  '  "     isa 

of  the  .\mcrican  title,  and  iir.  ;ine 

is  at  hand  when  the  rights  of  iuT.  .■■..u..,  ..■...-i  be 
as-serted,  if  necessary,  by  the  sword.  All  this  is 
new  light  to  all  the  parties  concerned ;  this  tem- 
pest in  a  tea-pot  is  of  Mr.  Polk's  own  particular 
brewing ;  the  real  Oregon  being  a  little  political 
capital,  as  aforesaid,  for  himself.  So  far  he  has 
been  eminenily  successful,  for  the  fierce  democracy 
howls  forth  its  applause  upon  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress, in  manner  and  form  as  fulloweth  : — 

Mr.  Cass,  Danocratic  senator  from  Michigan, 
an  insolvent  western  slate,  opened  the  ball  on  the 
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lilh  of  December.  He  is  said  to  aspire  to  the 
prrsiJenlial  chair,  and  is  already  a  full  grneral  of 
militia.  We  pivc  liim  his  oivil  title,  however, 
bre:iuse  we  find  him  so  set  down  in  the  Olohr, 
which  knows  iK-st  what  the  military  one  is  worth. 
There  is  noihinji  remarkable  in  his  speech,  except 
the  fuss  which  he  makes  about  national  honor.  He 
may  find  it  lying  in  the  ditch,  much  nearer  home 
than  Oregon — 

"  .Ks  to  receding,  jt  is  neither  to  be  discussed 
nor  ihiMicht  of.  I  refer  to  it  but  to  denounce  it — a 
denunciation  which  will  find  a  res|)onse  in  every 

Am-- '■  - Nothing    is    ever    gained    by 

nai  V.    The  country  which  seeks  to 

puti ...|     -v  security  by  yielding  to  unjust 

preton^uins,  buys  present  ease  at  the  expense  of 
permanent  honor  and  safety.  It  sows  the  wind  to 
reap  the  whirlwind.  I  have  said  elsewhere  what  I 
repeat  here,  that  it  is  better  to  fight  for  the  first 
inch  of  national  territory  than  for  the  last.  It  is 
better  to  defend  the  door-sill  than  the  hearth- 
stone— the  porch  than  the  altar.  National  charac- 
trr  is  a  richir  Irtasurc  than  gold  or  lilvrr,  and  exer- 
cises a  moral  influence  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
which  if  not  [xiwer  itsj'lf,  is  its  surest  ally.  TAui 
Jar  ours  if  untnmishrd !  "  &c. 

This  statement  of  the  relative  value  of  "  national 
character"  as  compared  with  the  precious  metals, 
will  be  very  edifying  to  the  creditors  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Sericr,  Drmocratic  senator  from  Arkansas, 
another  insolvent  western  state,  is  a  still  richer 
representative  of  the  majesty  of  the  American  sen- 
ate. This  state  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  bowie- 
knife,  revolver,  and  Judge  Lynch  regime,  and  Mr. 
S.'s  education  in  these  particulars  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  neglwled. 

"  It  has  lieen  her  ((ireat  Britain's)  bullying  that 
has  secured  fiir  her  the  respect  of  all  Kurope.  Slie 
t«  a  eourl-housr  Inilly ;  ana  in  hrr  hulti/ing,  in  my 
opimon,  lies  all  her  strength.  Now,  she  must  be 
forced  to  recede  ;  and  like  any  of  our  western  hul- 
ha,  vho,  trhen  once  conquered,  can  be  kicked  hy 
everyhndi/,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  olhrr, 
Kns;laiid  will,  in  case  she  do  not  recede  from  her 
position  on  this  question,  receive  once  more  that 
•alutary  lesson  which  we  have  on  more  than  one 
oeeaaion  already  taught  her."      •         •         • 

"  I  should  like  very  much  indeed  to  hear  any 
one  get  on  the  stump,  in  my  part  of  the  country, 
air.  '   rt.ike  to  tell  us  that  the  President  had 

esi  r  claims  to  Oreffon,  and  mide  it  as 

pl:i  ' ' 1  the  White  House; 

bij-  It  danger  that  Great 

Ur;; ,. ,    ,  and  hum  our  cities 

and  towns,  it  is  very  improper  for  us  to  give  notice 
that  we  will  insist  upon  our  claim.  /  need  hardly 
$oy  that  such  a  one,  if  he  could  lie  found,  would  be 
summarily  treated  as  a  traitor  to  his  country."  '  * 

No  doubt  of  It.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Serier  can- 
not think  of  arbitration,  because — 

"  When  I  see  such  billing  and  cooing  betwixt 
France  and  Knirland ;  and  when  1  think  the  Km- 
peror  of  Itussia  may  not  desir'  '  his 

territory  a  set  of  men  who  n  •  'of 

Man,  *ni  whistle  '  Yankee-doixn.  .  i  n  •  .  .u-pjsed 
to  settle  the  matter  at  once  by  force  of  |;un|>ow- 
drr  t  n,.i..i<|,.r  the  President  acted  wi»«K  — v.ti- 
t»i  I'piiig  the  case  in  its  present 

tn<i  J  intimation  of  taking  ptww" 

twelve  months'  notice,  and  then  to  hold  it.  Ves, 
air,  to  hnlH  it  by  the  force  of  that  rascally  influ- 
eocB    c:  :  <iwder.     That  's    my    opinion. 

These  n  'inmoaaeiiae  obaervations  which 

I  have  otlwcd." 


What  a  love  of  a  senator!  We  put  tt  to  the 
house  of  lonis — have  they  anything  to  show  like 
unto  this  nobli'inan  of  the  woods' — We  will  now, 
with  the  permission  of  our  readers,  intr(Kluce  them 
for  a  few  moments  to  the  house  of  representatives. 
Mr.  Douglas,  a  Democratic  reprcsenlativi>  from 
lllinios,  another  insnlrent  western  slate,  wants  to 
know  why  Great  Britain  should  nut  be  bullied  as 
well  as  Mexico. 

*'  He  did  hope  that  there  would  be  no  dwiging 
on  this  Oregon  question.  Yes;  that  there  would 
be  no  dodging  on  the  Oregon  question  ;  that  there 
would  be  no  delay.  There  was  great  apprehen- 
sion of  war  here  last  year — but  of  war  wiih  Mex- 
ico instead  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  they  had  found 
men  brave,  and  furious  in  their  bravery,  in  defy- 
ing Mexico  and  her  allies,  England  and  France, 
who  now  had  an  awful  horror  in  prospecl  of  a  war 
with  Great  Britain.  He  (Mr.  D.)  had  felt  pretty 
brave  last  year  with  reference  to  Mexico  and  her 
allies,  and  he  felt  equally  so  now.  He  believed  if 
we  wished  to  avoid  a  war  upon  this  Oregon  ques- 
tion, the  only  uny  wc  could  a%>id  it  was  prrjmnng 
to  give  them  the  lust  fight  we  had  on  hand.  The 
contest  would  be  a  bliMidless  one  ;  we  should  avoid 
war,  for  the  rcastm  that  Great  Britain  knows  too 
well  :  if  she  had  war  about  Oregon,  farewell  to 
her  Canada." 

Our  next  extract  will  be  from  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Adams,  a  whig  representative  from,  we  regret  to 
say,  Massachusetts,  which  is  in  every  respect  the 
pattern  stale  of  the  I'nion.  We  are  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  in  this  single  case  the  orator  does  not 
represent  the  feelmirs  of  the  majority  of  his  con- 
stituents. Mr.  Adams  has  filled  the  presidential 
chair,  and  other  high  ofTices ;  and,  while  secretary 
of  stale,  permilied  himself  lo  say,  on  a  public  occa- 
sion, that  the  mailness  of  George  the  Third  was  a 
divine  infliction  for  the  course  that  monarch  had 
pursued   towards  the  IJiuled   Slates.     The   ruling 

fiassions  of  his  life  are  said  to  be,  hatred  to  Rng- 
and  and  to  his  southern  brethren  ;  and  he  thinks 
that  war  would  gratify  both  these  malienniit  crot- 
chets at  once,  as  the  former  would,  in  that  contin- 
gency, lose  Canada,  and  the  latter  iheir  slaves. 
He  urges  that  notice  to  terminate  the  convention 
of  joint  occupation  should  bo  given,  and  then  ob- 
serves— 

"  We  would  only  say  to  Great  Britain,  »(iet 
negotiatine  twenty  odd  years  under  that  conven- 
tion, we  do  not  choose  to  negotiate  any  longer  in 
I  this  way.  We  choose  lo  lake  possession  of  our 
'own,  and  then,  if  we  have  lo  8<-llle  what  is  our 
own,  or  whether  any  portion  belongs  lo  you,  we 
may  negotiate.  We  mii;ht  negotiate  after  taking 
possession.  That  was  the  military  way  of  doing 
butinets.  It  was  the  way  in  which  Fredirick  II.  of 
Prussia  hod  negotiated  with  the  KmjxTor  of  Aus- 
tria for  Siletta.  [Here  Mr.  A.  cave  an  account  of 
the  interview  of  Frederick  the  Great  with  the  .Aus- 
trian minister,  and  of  the  fact  of  Frederick  having 
sent  his  troops  to  lake  possession  of  that  province 
iho  very  day  that  he  had  s<'nt  his  minister  lo  Vienna 
lo  negotiate  for  it.]  Then  we  sliould  have  our 
elbows  clear,  and  could  do  as  we  pleased.  It  did 
not  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  thai  we 
xhnuld  lake  possession  ;  but  he  hoped  it  would 
ImIIow  as  a  consequence,  and  a  very  immediate  one. 
Dill  whether  we  give  the  notice  or  not,  it  did  not 
necessarily  draw  after  il  hostilily  or  war.  If  Great 
Britain  chose  to  take  il  a*  an  indication  of  hostility, 
and  then  lo  eomiiicnce  hostililies,  why,  we  had 
l>ecn  told  that  there  would  be  bul  one  heart  in  this 
country  ;  and  God  Almighty  grant  it  might  be  so ! 
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If  ihis  war  c(imc — which  God  furliiil !  and  of  which, 
by  ihu  way,  ho  hiicl  lui  a|>|iri'h<'iiHii>n  whatever — 
hii  ho|Mul  tiio  whole  ciiuniry  wmild  go  iiilo  il  with 
one  heart  ami  ono  mighty  hand  ;  and,  if  that  were 
done,  hH  presumed  tliu  question  between  lis  and 
Great  Dritain  would  not  last  \ung  ;  neither  Ori-cfiin, 
nor  any  ciiuntry  north  uf  this  latitude,  would  Ion); 
remain  to  Great  Britain.  Strung;  as  was  his  moral 
aversion  to  war,  modern  war  and  military  establish- 
ments, then,  if  he  should  have  the  breath  uf  life  at 
the  time  when  the  war  rominencus,  he  hoped  he 
should  1x3  able  and  willing  to  go  as  far  in  any  sac- 
rifices iiiTcssary  to  make  the  war  successful,  as 
any  member  of  that  bouse.  He  could  say  no  more." 

This  pri)tli;;ale  drivel  is  uttered  by  the  Nestor 
of  the  commonwealth,  an  infirm  old  man,  with  one 
foot  in  the  grave.  In  order,  however,  to  make  the 
course  pursued  hy  this  gentleman  and  the  next 
speaker  intelligible  to  the  F.nglish  reader,  we  may 
explain  that,  by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the 
southern  states  have  a  majority  of  votes  in  Con- 
gress ;  the  northern  states  are  therefore  indiflcrenl 
about  war  for  Oregon,  and  the  altolitionists  among 
them  frantic  for  it,  in  order  that  their  domestic  bal- 
ance of  power  may  bo  restored.  Mr.  Giddings,  a 
whif;  representative  from  Ohio,  and  a  red-hot  abo- 
lilioni.4t,  indulges  in  the  following  mo6t  wicked 
and  treasonable  remarks  :— 

"  This  policy  uf  adding  territory  to  nur  original 
government  is  the  otTspring  of  the  south.  They 
have  forced  it  upon  the  northern  democracy.  Their 
objects  and  ends  are  now  answered.  Texas  is 
admitted.  They  have  now  attained  their  object, 
and  now  require  the  party  to  face  about — to  stop 
short,  and  leave  the  power  of  the  nation  in  their 
hands.  Thn/  nnw  set  lit/ore  them  the  black  rtf^- 
tnmts  of  the  West  India  islands  landed  on  their 
shores.  Thnj  now  call  to  mind  the  diclaralwns  of 
British  statesmen ,  that  a  war  with  the  United  Stales 
will  he  a  war  of  enianeipa/ion.  They  now  sre  before 
them  srreile  insurrections  which  torment  their  InuI^^'- 
nations ;  murder,  rapine,  and  bloodshed,  now  dance 
before  their  affrighted  visions.  Well,  sir,  I  say  to 
than,  this  it  your  policy,  not  mine.  You  haee  pre- 
pared the  cup,  and  I  will  press  it  to  your  lips  till 
the  very  dregs  shall  be  drained.  Let  no  one  misun- 
derstand me.  Let  no  one  say  I  desire  a  slave  insur- 
rection: but,  sir,  I  doubt  not  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  honest  and  patriotic  hearts  will  laugh  at 
your  ealnmity,  and  moek  when  your  fear  Cometh. 
No,  sir ;  should  a  servile  in.xurreclion  take  place, 
should  massacre  and  blood  mark  the  footsteps  of  those 
icho  hare  for  ages  been  oppressed — mi/  prayer  to  God 
shall  he  that  justice — stern,  unalterable  justice— may 
be  awarded  to  the  master  and  the  slave .'"  *  * 
"  A  war  with  F.ngland  in  the  present  state  of  the 
two  nations  must  ineritahly  place  in  our  possession 
the  Cnnadas,  Sovn  flrotia,  and  AVic  Brunswick. 
Six  states  will  be  added  to  the  northern  portion  of 
the  union,  to  restore  the  balance  of  power  to  the  free 
states.  •  •  I  demand  of  you  not  to  leave  the  nation 
in  its  present  state  of  subjugation  to  the  south.  I 
aill  rote  to  give  you  the  means  of  doing  So,"  &c. 

We  hidd  up  the  ferocious  cant  of  this  mock 
philanthropist  to  the  scorn  of  all  good  men,  whe- 
ther in  Kuro[>c  or  America.  So,  because  "  the 
domestic  in.siitntion"  of  his  happy  land  is  not  to 
the  taste  of  this  Giddings,  thousands  of  white  men 
are  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  each  other's  blood, 
and  England,  the  great  champion  of  the  negro 
race,  at  her  own  expense,  is  to  be  driven  by  force 
of  arms  out  of  Oregon.  It  is  cniisiding,  however, 
to  find  at  last  by  their  own  confession,  that  there  is 


a  weak  place — and  a  very  weak  ooe  loo^in  "  th« 
area  of  freedom. " 

Besides  the  acquisition  of  Canada,  which  ia  put 
down  on  all  hands  as  a  "  gone  'coon,"  other  bril- 
liant results  are  to  ensue  from  the  posw-ssion  of 
Oregon.  Mr.  Ingersull,  {whig,)  "  a  drab-colored 
man,"  from  Pennsylvania — "  flattered  himself  that 
two  years  would  not  elapse  before  the  Cliiiiese  and 
JapaiieNc — sober,  industrious,  and  excellent  people 
— would  be  aitrai-ted  there  to  settle.  It  was  only 
a  short  voynL'e  arross  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Million* 
of  those  starving  workmen  who,  in  p<iint  of  s4ibri- 
ety,  industry,  and  cap.nnty,  were  among  ihr  Ixst  in 
the  world — workmen  from  every  isle  in  the  Pacific 
— men  able  to  outwork  the  English,  would  flock 
there." 

In  iho  same  fine  strain  uf  prophecy,  Mr.  Darragb, 
another  "drab,"  of  the  Democratic  school,  ob- 
serves— 

"He  was  one  of  those  who  believed  that  there 
were  men  now  here,  who  might  yet  live  to  see  ■ 
continuous  railroad  extending  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  to  the  Atlantic.  The  country  would 
soon  be  filled  with  a  dense  population,  and  would 
eventually  control  the  China  trade,  and  affect  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  Pacific.  He  trusted  in  God 
there  would  be  a  beginning  of  this  end.  He  trusted 
that  this  government  would  say  to  the  despotisms 
of  Europe — Stay  on  your  own  side  of  the  water, 
and  do  not  attempt  to  intermeddle  with  the  balance 
of  iHiwer  on  this  continent.  He  believed  it  to  be 
the  design  of  God  that  our  free  institutions,  or 
institutions  like  ours,  should  eventually  cover  this 
whole  continent — a  consummation  which  could  not 
but  affect  every  part  of  the  world,  and  the  prospect 
of  which  ought  to  fill  with  joy  the  heart  uf  everj 
philanthropic  man  !" 

But  It  won't  till  you  've  paid  your  debts,  O  Dar- 
ragh  ! 

Mr.  Baker,  (whig,)  another  in.v>lvent  from  Illi- 
nois, is  very  rich  and  rapacious — 

"He  (Mr.  B.)  went  for  the  whole  of  Oregon; 
for  every  grain  of  sand  that  sparkled  in  her  moon- 
light, and  every  pebble  on  its  wave-worn  strand. 
It  was  ours — all  ours ;  ours  by  treaty,  ours  by  dis- 
covery •  •  There  was  such  a  thing  as  destiny 
for  this  American  race — a  destiny  that  would  yet 
appear  upon  the  great  ch.irt  of  human  history.  Il 
was  already  fulfilling,  and  that  was  a  reason  wbr 
we  could  now  refuse  to  Great  Britain  that  which 
we  had  offered  her  in  1818  and  1824.  Reasons 
existed  now  in  our  condiiiim,  which  did  not  exist 
then.  Who  at  that  time  could  have  divined  that 
our  boundary  was  to  be  extended  to  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  if  not  to  Zacatecas,  to  Potosi,  to  California? 
No,  we  had  a  destiny,  and  Mr.  B.  felt  it."  •  • 
"  Cuba  was  ihe  tongue  which  God  had  placed  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  dictate  commercial  law  lo  all 
who  sought  the  Caribbean  Sea.  And  England 
was  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  Cuba  or  hidd  Ore- 
gon, because  wc,  the  people  of  the  United  Slotis,  had 
spread,  irere  spreading,  and  intend  to  spread,  and 
should  spread,  and  goon  to  spread.'"  •  •  "Mr. 
Speaker,  if  from  this  claim  an  echo  shall  come 
back,  it  may  not  come  from  Oregon,  hut  it  will 
come  from  the  Canadas.  Sir,  it  will  he  '  the  last 
echo  of  a  host  overthrown.'  The  British  power 
will  be  swept  from  this  continent  forever ;  and 
though  she  may,  '  like  the  sultan  sun,  struggle 
upon  the  fiery  verge  of  heaven,'  she  roust  yield  at 
last  to  the  impulses  of  freedom,  and  to  the  touch 
of  that  de«'.iny  which  shall  crush  her  power  in  the 
western  hemisphere  I " 
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This  miy  be  oonsiderrd  bad  In  beat ;  yet,  in  our 
opinion,  a  choice  spirit  from  Missouri,  Sims  by 
name,  dors  it — 

"It  IS  so  cummo"  ""  ''''"  floor,  for  inpxperi- 
•need  mrmhcrs'  to  i  l'ics  for  their  em- 

bunwMnenl,  that  I  »  r  any  for  mine.     I 

fiarf  Mme  difliculty  in  i;i-ttin)(  alonj;  with  all  the 
qocMiona  that  may  be  raised  by  the  north  or  by  the 
MMtii,aad  by  lawyers,  and  by  metaphysicians,  and 
launed  doctors  who  abound  here,  that  I  shall  be 
•few  in  K'Uting  along.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
Msllemcn  will  keep  cool,  and  sufler  me  to  get 
Ihroagh."     •     •     • 

Certainly,  Sims — there  is  no  false  modesty,  you 
will  observe,  iu  this  good  Sims.  He  thus  defines 
his  position. 

"  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  what  ban- 
ner 1  fight  under.  It  is  for  Oregon,  all  or  nonr, 
now  or  never  !  Not  only  I  mi/silf,  but  all  my  own 
people  whom  I  represent,  will  stand  up  to  this 
motto.  Around  that  will  we  rally,  and  fur  it  will 
we  fight,  (lU  the  British  lion  shall  trail  in  the  dust. 
The  lion  has  coicirtd  before  us  before.  Talk  of 
vhijppinf;  this  nation  f  Though  not,  sir,  brought 
up  111  the  tented  field,  nor  accustomed  to  make  war 
an  exercise,  and  do  not  so  much  thirst  fur  martial 
renown  as  to  desire  to  nitues*  such  a  war,  yet  I 
canuot  fear  it,  nor  doubt  its  success." 

A  touching  episode  in  the  life  of  Sims! — 

"  When  I  was  a  boy,  sir — a  small  boy — in 
1815,  I  was  with  my  father  in  ehurch  where  he 
was  offering  his  prayers  to  the  Almighty,  and  it 
was  then  that  the  news  of  the  victory  of  New 
Oili-ans  was  brought  to  the  spot.  /  never  fell  so 
luippy,  sir,  as  at  thai  moment.  M  that  moment 
my  love  of  country  commenced,  and  from  that  hour 
it  has  increased  more  and  more  every  year  ;  and  I 
shall  be  ever  ready  to  peril  everything  in  ray 
power  for  the  good  of  my  country.  Still,  /  atn 
for  the  whole  of  Oregon,  anil  for  nolhin/;  else  but 
the  whole ,  and  in  drfenre  of  it  I  trill  willingly  see 
tvtry  rirrr,  from  its  mountain  source  to  the  ocean, 
rtjjentil  III  ill  iki  l.!.„„!  ,,i'  i!,.-  ,•,.../,</.  Talk  about 
this  count  ug  is  impoui- 

He!     W'h  j'  us  long  ago, 

if  she  could'"  •  •  •  •  "  I  shall  lose  as 
much  as  any  one  in  a  war — /  do  not  mean  in 
vrnp'tly — but  I  have  a  wife  and  children,  and  1 
love  (hum  with  all  the  heart  and  soul  that  I  pos- 
■eu.  No  one  can  love  his  family  more  than  I  do 
nine,  unless  a  stronger  intellect  mav  five  him 
mora  sire;      •■■■'■  .        '^  ^.^^\  ^ 

espoMd  t  1  as  ever 

beeome  ttn  m.  imh-iui  ut  .iii\  war.  But 

still,  sir,  my  p  frontier  will  preas  on  to 

the  mouth  of  t:.  i.  :iii.l  fiL'lit  for  Oregon. 

t  am  not  sure  bui  /  i/ 1     .      •      ■    ' 

The  fei;lings  of  tli.  ii  iiii;.  s.nm,  and  all  the 
little  Siiiisea,  on  reading  that  last  sentence  !  We 
■buddcr  to  think  of  it.  Sims,  however,  has  made 
up  his  raind  that  the  exploit  i>  ao  great  nutter 
after  all. 

"  It  was  said  that  the  route  to  Oregon  was  im- 
pnctieable,  and  that  it  was  beset  with  dangeroua 
MMinieii,  and  i!>  M  not  send  troopn  over  to_ 

Ongon,  nor  |  ■  feed   them.     Sow,  nr, 

Wl  of  Missouri  mil  iu  nut  ten  thousand  ipagon- 
lOOas  of  prill  isions  for  Oregon,  and  ten  thousand 
tMgiiii-' ■■•'  111  drive  them,  who,  with  thnr  wagon- 
fh-i  /  and  drirr  off  all  the  British  and 

Inm  '"  ij  find  in  their  waif ." 

The  peroraiiun  of  this  harangue  is,  perhaps, 
tlic  funniest  part  uf  it  all,  but  want  of  space  ooa- 


pels  us  to  omit  it.  We  let  Sims  drop  with  great 
reluctance,  and  pass  over  several  minor  luminaries 
who  are  quite  unworthy  to  follow  in  hi.i  wake. 
Now,  ladies  and  (r>  ntlemen,  we  are  about  to  intro- 
duce to  you  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  Diinocratic  represen- 
tative from  Indiana — a  very  insolvent  Western 
state,  and  a  celebrated  "  British  or  any  otlier  lion" 
tamer. 

"  Sir,  (says  Mr.  K.)  when  the  British  lion,  or 
any  other  lion,  lies  down  in  our  path,  we  will  not 
travel  round  the  world  in  blood  and  fire,  but  will 
make  him  leave  that  lair."     •     •     • 

After  this  mysterious  announcement,  he  ii>- 
quircs — 

"  Shall  we  pause  in  our  career,  or  retrace  our 
steps,  because  the  liritihh  liun  has  chosen  to  place 
himself  in  our  path  1  Has  our  blood  already  be- 
come so  pnle,  that  we  should  tremble  at  the  roar 
of  the  king  of  beasts  7  We  will  not  go  out  of  our 
way  to  seek  a  conflict  with  him  ;  but  if  he  cross 
our  path,  and  refuses  to  move  at  a  peaceful  coiii< 
mand,  he  will  run  his  nose  on  the  talons  of  the 
American  eagle,  and  his  blood  will  spout  as  from  a 
harpooned  whale.  The  spicJators  who  look  upon  the 
struggle  may  prepnre  to  hear  a  crash,  as  if  the  very 
ribs  of  nature  had  broke  .'  "     *     •     * 

Once  more  into  the  lion — or  lioness — for  it  does 
not  appear  exactly  which  this  tune  .' 

"  We  arc  one  people  and  one  country,  and  have 
one  interest  and  one  destiny,  which,  if  we  live  up 
to,  though  it  may  not  free  us  to  follow  the  British 
lion  round  the  world  in  blood  and  slavery,  will  end 
in  her  expulsion  from  this  continent,  which  Arrests 
not  upon  but  to  pollute  !" 

Mr.  Kennedy's  solicitude  for  tlie  rising  genera- 
tion is  very  touching — 

"  Where  shall  we  find  room  for  all  our  people, 
unless  we  have  Oregon  ?  What  shall  we  tlo  with 
all  those  little  white-headed  boys  and  yirls — Clod 
hlcM  them  ! — that  cover  the  Missis-iippi  valley,  as 
the  flowers  cover  the  western  prairies  ?" 

In  order  to  show  the  truly  awful  and  more  than 
Chinese  populousncss  of  this  ancient  stale  of  Indi- 
ana, which  was  admitted  into  the  Union  so  long 
ago  as  1810,  we  may  observe  that  its  siiperficitu 
extent  is  thirty-six  thousand  S(|uare  miles,  or 
twenty-three  millions  and  forty  thousand  acres. 
The  population  in  1840,  black  and  while  all  told, 
am<iunted  to  the  astounding  number  of  six  hundred 
and  eighty-five  thousand  ei)>hi  hundred  and  sixty- 
six,  or  about  one-third  of  that  of  I^ndon  !  The 
■,i>:  if  Illinois  and  Missouri  are  still 

I.  .d. 

i<ir.  iMiiiMiit  s  opinions  touching  the  British 
government — 

"  Cannibal-like,  it  fed  one  part  of  its  subjects 
u[Miii  the  other.  She  drinks  the  blood  and  sweat, 
and  tears  the  sinews  of  its  laboring  millions  to  feed 
a  miserable  arist<K?raey.  Kngland  is  now  seen 
standing  in  the  twilight  of  her  glory  ;  but  a  sharp 
vision  mav  see  written  upon  her  walls,  the  warn- 
ing that  Oanicl  intrr|>reled  for  the  Babylonish  king 
— '  Mene,  mene,  lekel,  upbarsin  !'  " 

We  cannot  help  the  confusion  of  genders.  It's 
so  writ  down  in  the  (ilobr,  as  are  all  our  quota- 
tions— verbatim.  Hero  comes  a  fine  "  death  or 
glory"  blast — 

Why  is  it  that,  afier  all,  we  should  so  dread 
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the  shock  of  war  '  We  all  have  to  die,  whether 
in  our  beds  or  in  the  battle-field.  Who  of  you  all, 
when  routed  by  the  clangor  of  Oatirirrs  trump, 
would  nnt  rathir  appear  jn  all  the  bloom  of  youth , 
bearing  upon  your  front  the  scar  of  the  diath-wound 
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rreehed  in  dffmce  of  your  country's  right,  than 
teith  the  wnnUrii front  of  ilishonorcit  agt  f" 

Hoorrs ! — Only  one  more  quotatiiin  from  Ken- 
nedy, and  that  liecaimc  it  permits  u«  to  take  a  last 
fon(i  look  at  Sims,  who  reiipnears,  for  a  moment, 
like  a  meteor  on  tlio  scene  of  ni»  past  glories  ! 

"  Was  it  not  a  linrninf;,  bliKterinu,  williering 
shamo  that  the  cross  of  St.  Ororifi-  should  be  found 
Jtoalim;  on  Ameriean  soil'"  [Here  Mr.  L.  H. 
Sims  rxehiimed,  "  Yes,  and  it  will  blister  on  our 
foreheads  like  the  mark  of  fain  '."] 

Mr.  Hamlin,  a  Democrntic  rcjirescntativo  from 
Maine,  one  of  the  pattern  New  Kngland  states,  is 
not  far  liehind  his  Western  brethren — 

"  Their  progress  was  as  certain  as  destiny.  lie 
could  not  he  mistaken  in  the  idea,  that  our  flag 
was  destined  to  shed  its  lustre  over  every  hill  and 
plain  on  the  P.jcific  slope,  and  on  every  stream 
that  mingles  with  the  Pacific.  What  would 
monarchical  institutions  do — what  would  tyrants 
,!„_  ■  -1  ■  •,  rp  of  improvement — this  age  of  steam 
rni'l  '      Thr  still  small  voire  in  our  Icgis- 

lain ..d  .<ieniinari»s  of  leaniinc,  would  soon 

bo  reechoed  in  distant  lands.  Should  \vc  fold  our 
arms  and  refuse,  under  all  these  circum.ilances,  lo 
discharge  our  duty  '  No  ;  let  ns  march  steadily 
up  to  this  duly,  and  discharge  it  like  men  ; 

*  And  the  gun  of  our  nation's  natal  day 
.\t  the  rise  and  set  of  sun. 
Shall  boom  t'roni  the  far  north-east  away 

To  ihe  vales  of  Oregon. 
And  ships  on  the  seashore  lutfand  tack, 
And  send  the  peal  of  triumph  back.'  " 

Mr.  Stanton,  a  democratic  represwntalive  from 
the  slave  stale  of  Tennessee — Polk's  own— ob- 
serres,  that  war  about  Oregon 

"  Would  be  another  crime  of  fearful  magnitude 
added  lo  thni  already  mountainous  mass  of  fraud 
and  havoc  by  which  F.ngland  has  heretofore  ex- 
tended her  power,  and  by  which  she  now  main- 
tains it.  Did  some  genllnnrn  soi/  that  her  rrimis 
torre  represi-nled  liy  a  east  pyramid  of  human  skulls .' 
/  say,  sir,  rather  by  a  huge  pyramid  of  human 
hfarts,  tiring,  yet  blerding  in  agony,  as  thru  are 
torn  from  the  reeking  bosoms  of  the  toiling,  fight- 
ing millions." 

Peace,  this  person  observes,  is  rather  nearer  his 
heart  than  anything  else,  but 

"  If  she  must  depart,  if  she  is  destined  lo  take 
hor  sad  flight  from  earth  lo  heaven  again,  then 
welcome  the  black  tempest  of  w:ir.  Welcome  ils 
terrors,  ils  privations,  ils  wounds,  its  deaths  !  We 
will  sternly  bare  our  bosoms  lo  its  deadliest  shock, 
and  trust  in  Ood  for  the  result." 

After  all  ibis,  our  readers  will  be  little  surprised 
to  find  thai  a  Mr.  (iordon,  from  the  rich  and  par- 
tially civilized  stale  of  New  York,  whose  com- 
mercial ri'lalions  with  us  are  of  such  magnitude 
and  iniporiance,  makes  an  ass  of  himself  with  the 
best  of  ihcm. 

"  The  next  war  with  Great  Britain  will  expel 
her  from  this  continent.  Though  a  peace-loving 
people,  we  arc,  when  aroused  in  defensive  war- 
faro,  the  most  warlike  race  ever  clad  in  armor 
Let  war  come,  if  it  will  come,  boldly  and  firmly 
will  we  meet  its  shock,  and  roll  back  ils  wave  on 
the  fast  anchored  isle  of  liritain,  and  dash  its  furi- 
ous flood  over  those  who  raised  the  storm,  but 
could  not  direct  ils  course.  In  a  just  war,  as  this 
would  he  on  our  part,  the  sound  of  the  clarion 
would  bo  the  sweetest  music  that  could  greet  our 
ears  !  •  •  •  /  abhor  and  detest  the  liritish 
gtnenunent.     Would    to  Crod    that    the  British 


people,  the  Irish,  the  Scotch,  the  Welsh,  tnH  the 
Knglish,  would  rise  up  in  rebellion,  sponge  oul  the 
national  debt,  confiscate  the  land,  and  sell  it  in 
small  parcels  among  the  people.  Arrrr  in  the 
teorld  irill  they  rmrh  Ihe  promised  land  of  eeptal 
rights,  err/pl  through  a  red  sea  of  blond.  Let 
Great  Uritain  dcelaio  war,  and  I  fervently  ho[>e 
that  the  Hritish  people,  at  least  the  lrii>h,  will 
seize  the  occasion  to  rise  and  assert  iheit  indepen- 
dence. •  •  •  I  again  ri'iirni,  Tliiji  I  <(//..r  Mo/ 
gorrmmmt ;  I  abhor  that  pur\  j'Ted 

aristocracy,  with  ils  Uoalid  i  h  for 

centuries  past  has  irning  its  bring  Jram  thm  toll,  the 
su-eat,  and  thr  blood  of  that  propir  " 

Mr.  Bunkerbiifl',  from  Ohio,  and  his  people — 

"  Would  a  great  deal  rather  fight  Great  Britain 
than  some  other  powers,  for  ire  do  not  lore  her. 
We  hear  much  said  about  the  t'es  of  our  common 
language,  or  common  origin,  and  our  common 
recollections,  binding  us  together.  But  I  fay,  tf« 
(/()  not  loifi  Great  Britain  at  all;  at  least  my  people 
do  not,  and  1  do  not.  A  common  language!  It, 
has  been  made  the  vehicle  of  an  incessant  lorrenl 
of  abuse  and  misrepresentalion  of  our  men,  our 
manners,  and  our  instituiions,  and  even  our  women 
— it  might  be  vulgar  lo  designate  our  plebeian 
girls  as  ladies — have  not  escaped  it  ;  and  all  tbia 
is  popular,  and  encouraged  in  high  places." 

Mr.  Chipman,  from  Michigan,  thus  whistles 
Y'ankee-dooille,  with  Ihe  usual  Ihuruugh-base 
accompaniment  of  self  conceit : — 

"  Reflecting  that  from  three  millions  we  had 
increased  to  twenty  millions,  we  could  not  resist 
the  conclusion,  that  Y'ankee  enterprise  and  vigor 
— he  used  ihe  term  Y'ankee  in  reference  lo  the 
whole  country — were  dcsiincd  to  spread  our  pos- 
sessions and  institutions  over  the  w  hole  country. 
Could  any  act  of  the  government  prevent  ihia? 
He  must  be  allowed  jo  say,  th.it  wherever  the 
Yankee  slept  for  a  night,  there  ho  would  rule. 
What  part  of  the  globe  had  not  be«p  a  witness  of 
their  moral  power,  and  to  the  light  reflected  from 
their  free  institutions  ?"     •     •     • 

Your  Yankee  proper  can  no  more  "  get  along" 
without  his  spice  of  cant,  than  without  his  chew 
of  tobacco  and  his  nasal  twang.  What  follows, 
however,  look  even  ns  by  surprise  : — 

"  Should  we  crouch  to  the  British  lion, because 
we  had  been  thus  prosperous !  He  remembered 
the  lime  when  education,  the  pride  of  the  northern 
whigs,  was  m.ide  the  means  of  opposition  to  the 
democracy.  He  recollected  the  long  agony  that  it 
cost  him  to  relieve  his  mind  from  federal  thraldom. 
Education  was  an  instrument  to  kioicclk  amd 

PUT  DOWN  democracy." 

What  Mr.  Chipman  would  do — if — 
"  I  appeal  to  high  Heaven,  that  if  a  British  fleet 
were  anchored  ofl"  here,  in  the  Potomac,  and  de- 
manded of  us  one  inch  of  territory,  or  one  pebble 
that  was  smoothed  by  the  Pacific  wave  into  a 
child's  toy,  upon  penalty  of  an  instant  bombard- 
ment, I  would  say  fire."  •  •  •  "  Now  he 
(Mr.  C.)  lived  on  ihe  frontier.  He  remembered 
when  Detroit  was  sacked.  Then  we  had  a  Hull 
in  Michigan  ;  but  now,  thank  God,  we  had  a 
Lewis  Cass,  who  would  protect  the  border  if  war 
should  come,  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  not 
come.  There  were  millions  on  ihe  lake  frontier 
who  would,  in  case  of  war,  rush  over  into  Canada 
the  vulnerable  point  that  was  exposed  to  us.     He 

V-"  --'  ' :•-  himself,  lhr\  ■■■■  ■-• •'■   •'■' 

i  ,  Michigan 

n......  ,...  and,  if  the: —  ■        ■     -■-' 

give  it  up,  and  take  U  in  ninety  days  again.    The 
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poTfrniJifnl  of  iho  I'nilpd  Sintss  had  only  to  gi»e 
ihe  fnintier  pi-nplo  Iravi-  to  i«ko  f"«nada." 

Tlioudh  Mii-lii|;»n  has  ihc  benefit  of  this  hero's 
councils,  \\e  is  al  ihi>  pains  to  iiirirm  us  that  Ver- 
mont, a  New  Hngland  slate,  claims  his  birth, 
parenlape,  and  eilucaiion — a  ("act  which  we  (fladly 
record  on  ihr  ■  ifif  of  M.i(;a  for  the  bene- 

fit of  the  full  '  ■  of  the  Chipman  annals. 

He  cloM-8  an  <>i.<>> surely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 

that  of  Suns,  with  a  melodious  tribute  tn  the  land 
of  his  nativity. 

"  If  (treat  Krilain  went  to  war  for  Oregon,  how 
lon(;  would  it  he  before  her  starrin);  millions 
would  rise  in  infuriated  masses,  and  overwhelm 
their  bloaied  aristocracy  !  He  would  say,  then, 
if  war  should  come — 

•  Hurrah  for  Vermont !  for  the  land  which  we  till 
Will  have   some  to  defend   her  from   valley   and 

hill  ; 
Leave  the  harvest  to  rot  on  the  field  where  it 

grows, 
And  the  reaping  of  wheat  for  the  reaping  of  foes. 

Come  Mexico,  England  I  come  tyrant,  come  knave, 
If  you  rule  o'er  our  land,  ye  shall  rule  o'er  our 

grave  ! 
Our  vow  is  recorded — our  banner  unfurled, 
/«  the  name  of  Vermont  toe  defy  all  the  worU  !'" 

Maf^ni/i'fu^ — suprrhr — prrllx/  !«•// .'  Would  not 
the  world  like  to  know  something  of  the  resources 
of  this  unknown  anthropophagous  state  which 
throws  down  the  gauntlet  so  bnldiyT  Well,  in 
this  very  year  of  grace,  the  population  of  Vermont 
amounts  to  no  less  than  300,000  souls  of  all  ages, 
sexes,  and  colors !  She  pays  her  governor  the 
incredible  sum  of  jClSO  a  year.  Her  expurls  in 
1840  amounted  to  X'GO.OpO.  Everything  ab<iul 
her  is  on  the  same  hointcopathic  scale,  except  her 
hemes !  , 

We  have  by  no  means  exhausted  our  file,  but 
our  palienec  is  expended,  and  so  we  fear  is  that  of 
our  readers.  We  write  this  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  the  first  week  of  F'cbruary,  and  the 
debate  is  still  proceeding  in  a  tone,  if  [Kissible,  still 
more  outrageous  and  absurd.  The  most  astound- 
ing feature  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  "collective 
wisdom"  of  any  country  professing  to  be  civilized, 
can  come  together  d»y  after  day  and  listen  to  such 
trash,  without  censure — without  even  the  jioor 
penalty  of  a  »!"■■  r 

The  Amcri'  lin   that   they  have  been 

prieviMisly   ni    •   ,  'I    by   the   Dritish  press. 

Mrs.  Trollo|ic,  Mr.  Dickens,  and  other  authors, 
are  no  doulit  very  grapliir  and  rlrver  in  their  way  ; 
but    in  order  to  do   this  !   justice,  they 

must  be  allowed  to  repri  Ives.     A  man 

must  gii  'I'-m  fully  lo  n  alizo  how  hope- 

less and  1  state  of  things  is  that  phase 

of  socii'iy  uhir'ii  halls  iM-twixt  barbarism  and 
civilitilion,  and  is  curiously  di'fieient  in  the  virtues 
of  both.  If  he  wishes  to  form  a  low  idea  of  his 
species,  let  him  s|XM)d  a  week  or  two  at  Washing- 
ton :  let  l"">  "•■  ..r.....r.si  il.i-  little  leaders iif  party 
in    that  watch    their    litth' 

trieks,  iti        ,  li   iIhv  clutch  the 

metncat  spoils,  and  wonder   >  'I  profli- 

gmey  grows  fat  upon  diet  so  n  I  uninvit- 

ing. He  will  come  away  with  a  conviction, 
already  indonwd  by  the  more  respectable  portion 
of  the  Amencsn  rommunitv,  ihst  their  goverti- 
insnt  IS  the  most  corrupt  under  the  sun  ;  but  he 
will  Mt,  with  then,  Uy  iba  taumhug  noiioo  to  bia 


soul,  that  Ihe  people  of  whom  such  men  are  th* 
chosen  representatives  and  guides,  are  likely  to 
contribute  much  to  the  aggregate  of  human  happi- 
ness, free<iom,  and  civilization. 

As  to  the  denunciations  of  Great  Hritain,  so 
thickly  strewn  through  these  rartnina  non  yriui 
audita  of  the  congressional  muse,  we  are  sure  they 
will  excite  no  feeling  in  our  readers  but  that  of 
pity  and  coiiteriipt,  and  that  comment  upon  ihemis 
unnecessary.  The  jealousy  of  foreign  nations  to- 
wards the  arts  and  arms  of  his  country,  is  no  new 
experience  to  the  travelled  Englishman.  Still,  as 
the  Americans  have  no  reason  to  he  particularly 
son!  on  the  subject  of  our  arms,  and  as  they  appro- 
priate our  arts,  at  a  very  small  expense,  to  them- 
selves, they  might  alTord,  we  should  think,  to  let 
the  Hritish  lion  alone,  and  glorify  themselves  with- 
out forever  shaking  their  (isis  in  the  face  of  that 
magnanimous  U-nst.  In  a  political  point  of  view, 
however,  the  di'ep-seated  hostility  of  this  people 
towards  the  Hrilikh  g<iverninent  is  a  fact  neither  to 
be  concealed  nor  made  light  of.  From  a  somewhat 
extended  personal  observation,  the  wriler  of  this  is 
convinced  that  war  at  any  time,  and  in  any  cause, 
would  be  popular  with  a  large  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  I'niled  States.  It  is  in  vain  to 
oppose  to  their  opinion  Ihe  interests  of  their  com- 
merce, and  the  genius  of  their  institutions,  so  un- 
suitcd  to  schemes  of  warlike  aggrandizement. 
The  government  of  the  I'niled  Stales  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  mob,  which  has  as  little  to  lose  ihera 
as  elsewhere,  by  convulsion  of  any  kind. 

We  are  willing  lo  bi-lieve  that  the  perstm  who 
at  present  fills  Ihe  presidential  chair  at  Washing- 
Ion,  is  fully  alive  lo  the  responsibilities  of  his 
situation,  and  would  pladly  allay  the  siorin  which 
himself  and  his  party  have  heretofore  formed  for 
their  own  most  unworthy  purpo8<'8.  He  knows 
full  well  that  the  dispute  is  in  itself  of  the  most 
trumpery  nature  ;  that  the  course  of  (!reat  Britain 
has  been  throughout  moderate  and  conciliatory  to 
the  last  degree  ;  that  ibe  mililary  and  financial  po- 
sition of  the  United  Stales  is  such  as  lo  fotbid  a 
warlike  crisis  ;  and  that,  if  hostilities  were  to  ensue 
betwixt  Great  Britain  and  his  country,  no  time 
could  be  more  favorable  to  ibe  foimer  than  the 
present.  Yet,  with  all  these  inducements  lo  peace, 
we  fear  he  will  find  it  impossible  to  bring  matters 
lo  a  satisfactory  termination.  But  should  an  op- 
portunity occur  of  taking  us  al  disadvantage — 
should  we  find  ourselves,  for  instance,  involved  in 
war  with  any  powerful  European  nation — wc  may 
lav  our  account  lo  have  ibis  envinus  and  vindictive 
people  on  our  backs.  Wc  are  not,  therefore,  cal- 
led upon  to  anticipate  the  trial,  and  lo  lake  the 
course  of  eventa  into  our  own  hands  ;  but  still  less 
ought  we  to  make  any  concessions,  however  tri- 
fling, which  may  retard,  but  w  ill  eventually  exaspe- 
rate, our  difliculties.  Much  IS  in  our  power  on  the 
continent  of  North  America,  if  we  arc  but  true  to 
our  own  inieresia  and  to  those  of  mankind.  We 
should  cherish  lo  Ihe  utmost  that  afTi'dionate  and 
loyal  spirit,  which  at  present  so  eminenlly  diptin- 
guisbes  our  flourishing  cidonv  of  (.'anada  ;  wo 
should  look  to  it.  that  such  a  liirm  of  government 
be  established  in  Mexico  as  shall  at  once  heal  her 
oun  dis-sensions,  and  guarantee  her  against  the 
further  encroacbmenis  of  her  neighbors  ;  and  we 
should  invite  other  European  nations  to  join  with 
US  in  informing  the  populace  of  the  I'niled  Slates, 
that  they  cannot  lie  indulged  in  the  gratification  of 
those  predntory  interests,  which  the  public  opinioa 
of  Ihe  age  happily  denies  lo  the  most  compact  dea- 
potiaoia  and  the  moat  powerful  empires. 
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The  borough  of  Liquorish  pomr-McH  two  barbers 
— only  iwo.  Happilv,  biiwcvor,  ibr  nunib»?r  was 
■ulRciniit  lo  ailinil  of  deadly  rivalry  ;  for  let  this 
truth  noviT  ho  for(Tott<Mi — two  can  tVite  us  well  as 
twt-niy.  Now,  the  hatrril  of  Hasp  and  Flay 
welled  up  froiu  ihcir  lovo  of  the  »nino  thing, 
the  British  ronstitution.  Mr.  Rasp  loved  that 
elastic  ohji'ct  with  a  lender  and  reverential  love; 
he  always  approached  its  consideration  with  aflut- 
terini;  soul — a  sweet  concern.  The  Uritish  consti- 
tution was  the  apple  of  his  eye — the  core  of  his 
heart.  Ho  loved  it  beyond  any  oiher  ihinc  appcr- 
tainin);  to  this  loveablu  earth.  His  wife — meek, 
injured  woman  ! — has  often  considered  herself 
■lilthled  and  despised  hy  tho  libertine  preference. 
"  A  married  man  with  a  family,"  Mrs.  Hasp 
would  sometimes  patiently  observe,  and  sometimes 
not,  "  should  n't  trouble  his  head  with  such  non- 
sense." Occasionally,  too,  she  would  very  much 
like  to  know  what  the  constitution,  as  they  called 
it,  had  ever  done  for  the  poor?  And  when  Rasp 
— in  moments  of  ale — has  exprcs.scd  himself  per- 
fectly willing,  nay,  rather  anxious,  lo  lose  his 
head  for  tho  constitution,  his  wife  has  only  placid- 
ly remarked,  "  that  it  was  more  than  he  'd  ever 
think  of  doint;  for  het." 

Now,  Flay  loved  the  constitution  after  a  differ- 
ent fashion.  Tt  was  a  pretty  object — very  pretty, 
indeed  ;  very  desirable,  very  essential  for  the  hap- 

fiiness,  or  at  least  the  enjoyment  of  man.  Flay 
lived  the  constitution  with  a  sort  of  oriental  love ; 
it  was  the  p:ission  of  the  great  Turk  for  some  fair 
slag-eyed  slave ;  the  affection  of  one  who  is  the 
master,  the  owner,  of  the  creature  of  his  delights 
— the  trading  possessor  of  the  lovely  goods  ;  and 
therefore,  when  it  shall  so  please  him,  at  perfect 
freedom  to  sell  or  truck,  or  bow-string,  or  put  in 
a  sack,  or  in  any  other  way  to  turn  the  penny 
with,  or  dispose  of  the  idol  of  his  adoration.  Yes  : 
Flay  ihimghl  the  constitution,  like  the  flesh-and- 
hliioil  pearl  of  a  harem,  might  now  be  devouringly 
lovi-d,  and  now  be  advantageously  bartered. 
Where  the  man,  living  in  the  twilight  obscurity 
of  Liquorish,  learned  such  principles,  we  know 
not.  Certain  it  is,  they  were  very  far  beyond  his 
social  condition. 

We  have  now  to  task  the  indulgence  of  the 
reader  lo  endeavor  to  remember  that  Mr.  Tangle, 
diizy  and  tremulous,  miitted  tho  Olive  Branch, 
summimed  to  Lazarus  Hall  by  his  lordship.  The 
wine  siill  sang  in  his  ears,  and  the  evil  spirits  thai 
men  swallow  as  angels  in  their  cups  over-night, 
beat  in  Tangle's  beating  heart,  and  twitched  his 
nerves,  and  seemed  to  turn  his  eyes  into  burning- 
glasses,  as  he  found  himself  in  the  street.  And 
then  came  the  loss  of  the  gold  upon  his  brain — 
came  with  a  cr.ish,  stupifying,  stunning. as  though 
tho  metal  itself  had  fallen  upon  that  divine  web- 
work  of  nerves — wherein  Tangle's  soul,  spider- 
like,  lurked  fur  human  flics — and  smitten  him  out 
of  life.  .\nd  then  his  stomach  seemed  to  hold 
within  it  one  large  nausea  ;  and  he  looked  at  the 
rosy  children  about  him — the  red-faced,  laughing 
neighbors,  and  wondered  what  they  were  made 
of. 

Nevertheless  one  thought  like  a  star  shone 
brightly  through  this  fog  of  soul,  for  the  said  soul 
was  much  obscured  by  the  wine-mists  from  the 
stomach — the  thought  of  ihe  barber.  Tangle  must 
bo  shaved.  It  had  been  one  of  the  principles  of 
his  existence — one  of  the  bundle  of  determinations 


with  which  he  had  set  out  on  ihc   :  of 

life — or  rather,  lhi»  principle  he  hail  ihs 

iwenly-milo  stage — lo  suffer  no  niun  to  iikc  liim 
by  the  nose  save  himself.  In  Ihc  v.inily  of  hi* 
philosophy,  he  had  believed  that  no  liliiw  of  for- 
tune could  have  rendered  his  hand  unsteady  at  Ihe 
morning  razor;  and  u»w,  with  the  loss  of  ihe  gold 
upon  him,  he  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the 
sacrificial  steel.  In  the  disorder  of  his  i>oul  and 
tho  sickness  of  his  stomach,  he  saw  himself  shav- 
ing ;  and  saw  a  very  numerous  family  of  imps 
laughing  and  winking  in  the  glass — and  pointing 
their  fingers  at  his  throat — ana  then  grinning  hard 
again — and  nodding,  and  smacking  their  forked 
tongues,  as  revelling  in  the  hope  of  a  delicious 
tragedy.  And  Tangle — for  we  choose  to  give  the 
wliiilc  iriith — Tangle  did  fur  a  moment  syinpailiize 
with  those  murder-hinting  demons — it  was  weak 
— it  was  wicked  ;  but  in  another  moment,  the  idea 
was  sternly  banished.  For  Tangle  remembered 
that  his  life  was  insured  ;  and  how  very  dreadful 
it  would  be,  should  ho  leave  the  world  in  a  way 
to  forfeit  the  policy  !  With  these  thoughts,  Mr. 
Tangle  entered  the  shop  of  Rasp.  He  entered 
and  shrunk  back.  "  Come  in,  sir,  cried  the  hos- 
pitable barber.  "  Here,  Tim,  finish  this  gcntlo- 
inan."  Saying  this.  Rasp  instantly  quitted  the 
beard  he  was  about  lo  reap,  fur  the  chin  of  the 
new-comer.  Tangle  lookcid  about  him,  and  felt 
himself  a  little  wounded,  somewhat  disgraced  by 
the  meanness,  the  rustic  poverty  of  the  shop.  lie 
looked  too  at  the  man  lathered  lo  the  eyes — the  man 
consigned  to  Tim,  Rasp's  little  hoy,  who  quickly 
mounted  a  stool,  that  he  might  the  better  possess 
himself  of  the  nose  of  the  customer.  Now,  albeit 
the  features  of  the  man  were  very  thickly  masked 
hy  soap-suds,  it  was  the  instant  conviction  of 
Tangle  that  he  saw  coarse,  dirty  lineaments  be- 
neath ;  and  thereupon  his  pride  started  at  Ihe 
thought  of  losing  his  beard  in  such  company.  Hat* 
Tangle  felt  himself  the  prosperous  man  of  yester- 
day, certainly  he  would  as  soon  have  offered  hit 
neck  lo  the  axe,  as  his  chin  to  the  self-same  brush 
that  had  lathered  the  beard  of  that  very  vulgai 
man  ;  but  adversity  had  chastised  pride,  and  after 
a  natural  twinge  or  two.  Tangle  sank  resignedly 
on  the  wooden  chair,  and  with  an  all  but  smother- 
ed sigh,  gave  himself  up  to  the  barber.  Certainly, 
he  had  never  been  shaved  in  such  company  ;  but 
then — the  thought  was  a  great  support  lo  his  in- 
dependent spirit — nobody  would  know  it. 

(Nobody  would  know  it !  How  much  insult, 
injury — how  many  hard  words,  fierce  ihreals — 
nay,  how  many  tweakings  of  the  nose  might  be 
borne  by  some  forgiving  souls,  if — nobody  would 
know  it  !  What  a  balm,  a  salve,  a  plaster  to 
the  private  hurt  of  a  sort  of  hero  may  the  hero  find 
in  the  delicious  truth  that — nobody  knows  it  ! 
The  nose  does  not  burn,  for  nobody  saw  it  pulled  ! 
It  is  the  eye  of  the  world  looking  on,  that,  like  the 
concentrated  raysofthesun,  fcnrches  it  ;  blisters  it; 
lights  up  such  a  fire  within  it,  that  nothing  poorer 
than  human  blood  can  quench  it !  And  all  be- 
cause everybody  knows  it  I) 

Tangle  was  reconciled  lo  his  humiliation — for  it 
was  nothing  less  lo  be  handled  in  such  a  shop  and 
by  such  a  barber — by  the  belief  that  ihe  world 
would  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  uncomfortable 
fact.  And  much,  indeed,  at  the  moment,  did 
Tangle  owe  t"  ignorance.  He  knew  that  he  was 
a  crushed,  dcsp<Mled,  degraded  hciny  ;  he  knew 
that  with  the  box  of  gold  he  had  lost  his  sense  of 
self-respect.      Compared  to  the  Tangle  of  yestet^ 
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day,  he  was  no  better  than  a  Hottentot;  fur  ho 
hail  lo«l  his  better  part.  This  he  knew ;  but, 
isnoraiit  sulTorer,  he  did  not  know  that  the  man 
sitting  in'  latlirrrd  companionship  beside  him  was 
the  miiiiii;'ht  Imrglar,  the  robber  of  his  more  than 

i»':>cf.    Ill"    I".  1 ous    Tom    Blast.      Now,   Mr. 

I!'  '  it.'ly  lecopiiized  the  parha- 

in  'Hig  that  he  had  tlicadvan- 

t.1:;'  <pi  iinniu'  I'ltm.  J  upon  him  when  Tanjile 
could  not  return  the  attention,  the  robber  pazcd 
terv  rnmposedly  through  his  lather:  nay  more, 
he  u':i9  sn  tickled  by  the  sudden  advent  of  Tangle 
that,  in  the  gaity  of  his  suul,  be  chuckled. 

*'  If  you  please,  sir,  if  you  laugh,"  said  little 
Tim,  "  1  muni  cut  you." 

"  The  child  has  a  hand  as  light  as  a  butterfly" 
— said  the  barber  f:ither  to  Blast — "  but  the  boy  's 
right;  he  must  cut  you  if  you  laugh.  Steady, 
Tim." 

"  All  right,"  cried  Blast,  from  his  sonorous 
chest ;  and  he  stifTeiied  the  chords  of  his  visage. 

"  Very  odd  sir,"  said  Rasp,  vigorously  lather- 
ing Tiincle,  as  though  he  was  white-washing  a 
dead  wall —  '  very  odd, ■sir  ;  when  a  man  's  being 
shaved,  what  a  little  will  niuke  him  laugh. — 
Never  heard  it  properly  accounted  for,  sir,  did 
you  ?" 

Tangle  spoke  not ;  but  shivered  out  a  long 
sigh,  evidently  provocative  to  the  mirthful  Blast, 
for  little  Tim  again  cried — "  If  you  please,  sir,  I 
must  cut  you." 

"  Don't  blame  thechild,  sir  :  that 's  all.  Steady, 
Tim" — said  the  barber,  who  again  addressed  him- 
self to  Tanjile.  "Glad  to  find  there 's  no  laugh 
in  you,  sir."  Tangle  made  no  answer  ;  but  again 
sighed  as  with  the  ague. 

"There!  I  knnwd  I  should  cut  you!"  cried 
Tim  as  Blast  winced  and  the  blood  came  from  his 
cheek.     "  I  know'd  I  should  do  it." 

The  barber  turned  from  Tangle  to  take  a  view 
of  the  mi.«chicf  done  upon  Blast,  gravely  observ- 
ing, as  he  eyed  the  blood — "  Not  the  child's 
fault,  sir.     Never  cut  before  in  his  life  ;  never." 

"  Well,  it  's  no  use  a  stifling  it,"  cried  Blast ; 
•nd  gently  putting  Tim  aside,  ho  flung  himself 
back  in  the  chair,  and  roared  a  laugh,  all  the  louder 
and  the  deeper  for  its  long  repression.  Tangle 
looked  round.  Most  strange,  nay,  must  insulting 
was  it  to  him — to  him  with  the  load  of  affliction 
weighing  on  his  brain — that  any  man  should 
laugli  lii)  vi'lirini'ntly,  so  very  brutally.  On  his 
way  to  the  liarbi-r's  Tangle  had  felt  a  little  hurt 
that  even  the  binis  lihoiild  chirp  and  twitter; 
that  the  flowers  in  the  gardens  should  look  so 
happy  in  their  brightness  ;  the  very  fineness  of  the 
day  seemed  unkind  to  him  :  iieTerthclcas  ho  tried 
to  bear  it  like  a  man.  But  to  have  his  solemn 
thoughts,  deep  as  they  were  in  a  lost  money-chest, 
oniragi'd  by  the  vulgar  merriment  of  a  very  vulgar 
man — it  was  cruel,  barbarous  ;  surely  he  bad  dune 
nothing  to  deserve  it. 

"  It 's  very  mid,"  said  Tangle,  speaking  both 
angrily  and  -  <-  n      ..  ii  .1    .  .    ,,.nilo. 

man  cjjn't  1"  — " 

"Ax  yoiii    |-, .-..,...    1;,.,.,;.  I'.-fir   the 

bariMf 's  not  nicked  you;  but  I  could  n't  help  it. 
Tou  kririw'  what  a  little  will  make  a  man  laugh 
S'  All  right  now  I 've  got  rid  of  it.     Uo 

"'•  ivcr.     I  'II  keep  a  cheek  as  slifl"  as  a 

i>  And   Mr.   Blast  residved  to  control 

1.  nt.  jitircly  tempted  as  it  was   bv  the 

I'Mxim;.;  .     •  holy  man  he  ha>l 

t  was  :i  111  /'kc,  a  most  prov. 


of  fun,  yet  would  the  thief  he  serious.  For  some 
seconds  not  a  sound  was  heard,  save  the  mowing 
of  beards. 

"  Well,  Measter  Rasp,  here  be  a  rumpus!  here 
bo  a  blow  for  the  blues !  here  be  luck  for  the  yel- 
lows !  Ho  !  ho !  ho !  There  never  was  sich  a 
mess.  I  ha'nt  laughed  so  much  since  iluv  put  the 
tinker  in  the  stocks!  Sich  a  glory  I"  This  an- 
nouncement, brokenly  uttered  through  roars  of 
laughter,  was  delivered  by  Skittle,  the  cobbler  of 
Liquorish,  who,  exploding  with  the  intelligence, 
burst  into  the  shop. 

"  What 's  themaltcrV  asked  the  barber,  so  alive 
to  the  luck  of  the  yellows,  of  which  party  he  felt 
himself  a  very  shining  particle,  that  he  paused  in 
his  shaving  ;  holding  twixt  finger  and  tliunib  the 
nose  of  Tangle.  "  Luck  for  our  side.  Bob !  What 
is  ill" 

"  Why  you  must  know  that  the  blues — jest  like 
*em — brought  down  a  box  of  gulden  guineas.  You 
know,  in  course,  what  for!"  observed  the  cobbler, 
severely  winking  one  eye. 

"  I  should  think  I  did,''  answered  Rasp,  and  ho 
stropptid  his  razor  on  his  hand  very  impatiently. 
"  That 's  the  way  thev  serve  the  constitution. 
Thit  's  how  they  'd  sell  and  buy  the  British  lion, 
for  all  the  world  like  veal.  Well,  a  box  of  guineas  ! 
I  should  like  to  catch  'em  ofTeriiig  me  any,  that  'a 
all,"  cried  Rasp  ;  and  with  a  grin  of  iodignalion, 
he  again  stropped  his  blade. 

"  My  good  man,"  said  Tangle,  very  meekly,  for 
he  was  overcome,  broken-hearted  by  the  inirlh  of 
the  cobbler — "  my  good  man,  will  you  proceed  and 
finish  me?" 

"  Would  n't  trust  myself,  sir,  till  I  'vc  heard  all 
about  the  blues.  You  don't  know  my  feelings," 
said  Rasp.  "  I  should  slice  you,  xuru  as  pork. 
Go  on.  Bob.  Ha  !  ha  I  Down  wiih  the  blues  !" 
And  still  Tangle  sat  half-shaven  and  wholly  miser- 
able, listening  to  the  blithe  story  of  the  cobbler, 
whoso  notes  of  exultation  struck  dagger-wise  into 
the  flesh  of  the  outraged  agent.  Was  ever  man  so 
tried  ?  He  could  not  bounce  from  his  chair,  and 
with  half  his  beard  upon  him  sally  forth  into  the 
street.  No  ;  he  was  doomed  by  decency  to  sit  and 
hear  the  history  of  his  wretchedness  and  the  brutal 
mirth  it  occasioned.  The  cobbler  and  barber  roared 
with  laughter  :  little  Tim  smirked  and  giL'cled,and 
Tom  Blast,  with  his  eyes  leering  lowanls  the  ago- 
nized Tangle,  showed  that  the  sweelcht  and  deep- 
est satisfaction  filled  the  liosdin  of  the  thief.  His 
felon  soul  hugged  itself  in  vast  enjoyment  of  the 
fun! 

"  Well,  you  must  know  that  the  Olive  Branch 
was  broke  open  last  night,"  said  the  cobbler.  "  and 
the  box  of  guineas  brought  to  the  borough — we 
know  what  for" — and  Skittle  put  his  furefinger  to 
his  nose. 

"  1  should  rather  think  we  did."  responded  Rasp, 

returning  the  digital  signal.     "  Rather." 

I      "  The  box  of  guineas  carried  off;  all  look  wing 

like  young  goldfinches.     The  landlord  says,  and 

,  his  wife  says,  she  °b  sure  of  it,  too,  that  it 's  the 

j devil  has  done  it." 

I  "  Ha!  ha!  ha!''  shouted  Tom  Blast,  mightily 
enjoying  the  falsi;  accusation.     "  Poor  devil !" 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  your  laughing,"  said  the 
barber,  gravely.  "  It  was  n't  no  devil ;  the  devil '» 
a  belter  judge  than  to  carry  awav  gold  of  that  sort ; 
it  would  do  his  work  all  the  f>etlcr  left  lM>hind. 
And  is  there  no  suspicion  of  who's  stole  it?''. 
Here  Blast  and  1'angle  listened  attentively,  but  a«- 
Buredly  with  a  different  curiosity. 
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"Why,  thai '»  ihc  worst  of  it,"  inswerfd  ihn 

rohblor;  "  they 'vclricil  (n- '  • ;><'ct  everybody, 

but  Boiiifiliow  ihey  can  m  i  on  it." 

Iluriniixm   ll"'    l.irliir    v. :    i    limw.    and 

th(iiif>htfully  an  witli  hm  I'u 

at  the  eiiil  uf  In  ilioush  he  I 

there,  if  it  could  only  tw  co.ixcd  out.     "  1  lell  you 

whst  it  is  ;  'I  is  n't  seldom  I  "in  wrong — I  know  the 

thief." 

"  Yo»  !"  «xc1>iniod  Tangle  ;  ind  "  Yon  !"  was 
at  th«  li|>  of  Oliut ;  but  that  cautious  man  siiiotherrd 
the  im|>ali('nt  word  with  a  sort  of  grunt  that  pas-scd 
for  nothing. 

"  llo '11  never  bo  found  out;  oh  no,  he's  loo 
cunning  forlhat,"8aid  the  barber;  "  but  I  should  n't 
wonilcr  if  ibe  fellow  that  had  the  keeping  of  the 
uionev  is  n't  him  that  stole  il." 

"  Was  there  ever  such  an  infamous  I"  exclaimed 
Tangle,  when  he  was  suddenly  stopped  by  the 
peremptory  coolness  of  the  barl>cr:  who,  tapping 
him  on  the  shoulder,  observed — "  Rlcss  V"U  I  it 's 
a  thine  done  every  day.     Nothing  more  likely." 

"  N'lthing,"  said  Blast  in  his  deepest  bass,  and 
his  eve  twinkled  enjoyingly. 

"  Am  T  to  stay  here  half  shaved  all  day?"  cried 
the  goaded  Tangle.     "  Fellow,  finish  me !" 

"Tell  you,  C4iuld  n't  trust  myself  till  we  hear 
the  rights  of  the  guineas,"  said  the  patriotic  bar- 
ber. "  They  was  brought  here  to  violate  the  con- 
stitution, and  whomsoever 'a  got  'em,  I'm  glad 
they  're  gone.  Though  mind,  1  'd  take  a  bet  that 
him  that 's  lust  'em,  knows  best  where  they  're  to 
be  found." 

"  Ha !  Master  Barber,"  cried  Blast  in  a  load 
tone  of  compliment,  "  it 's  pl.iin  you  know  life  !"' 

"  Why,  I  've  seen  a  few  'lections  at  Liquorish," 
said  Hasp,  "  and  tliis  1  will  say — the  blues,  if  they 
knowd  him,  would  rob  their  own  father.  I  might, 
in  mv  lime,  h:ive  had  my  hat  full  of  guineas — " 

"  t  shouldn't  brag  of  that,  if  I  wa.i  you,  Mr. 
Hasp,"  said  the  barber's  wife,  suddenly  descending 
to  a  cupboard  in  the  shop,  for  some  domestic  pur- 
pose— "  1  should  n't  brag  of  that,  and  you  to  keep 
me  and  your  children  as  you  do." 

"  Women  have  no  love  of  country,"  said  the 
barber  in  a  soft  voice  as  his  wife  departed. 

"  Don't  understand  a  bit  on  it,"  said  the  cob- 
bler. "  There  's  my  old  Margery  Daw  at  hoiue^ 
she  says  that  women  have  enough  to  do  to  love 
their  husbands." 

"  And  that  'a  hard  work  sometimes,"  said  the 
barber.     "  I 'm  afeard  it  is." 

"  \m  I  to  be  shaved  to-day?"  roared  Tangle, 
the  lather  dried  to  a  plaster  on  his  face. 

"  I  lell  you  what  it  is,  sir,"  said  the  barber. 
"  You  're  half  shaved  as  clean  as  any  baby  :  now 
shaving 's  a  penny  :  well,  if  you  can't  wait,  you  're 
welcome  to  the  ha'porth  you  've  had  for  nothing. 
A  ha'penny,  sir,"  and  the  barber  looked  lofUly 
about  him,  "  a  ha'penny  won't  ruin  me." 

"  I  'm  in  no  'urry,"  observed  the  acc(unmodating 
Blast.  "  Your  little  boy  can  finish  the  gentleman 
—  I'll  wait." 

"  Thank  you — very  kind — come  along,  boy," 
cried  Tangle,  and  Tim  moved  his  stool  beside  the 
lawyer.  "  Now  you  'II  be  very  particular ;  and 
mind,  don't  cut." 

"Then  don't  shake,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said 
Tim  ;  for  Tangle,  agitated  by  what  he  had  heard, 
by  the  delay  he  had  been  cjimpelletl  to  suffer,  as 
the  hoy  touched  him,  trembled  like  a  jelly.  And 
as  he  trembled,  the  barber  leered  suspiciously,  di- 
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Have  I  change  fur  the  Bank  of 


reeling  the  cobbler's  looks  to  the  shaking  gentle- 
man ;   n—>   'V Ili-.-i  y-rv  .,,.in   made  one  of  the 

party  .  u'  bv  most  elo- 

.ini'iii  .  „  '-<  and  suspicions 

lual  then  impalicniiy  undergoing  tho 
I  ihe  niKir. 

"If  Uie  thief's  caught,  I  suppose  he'll  be 
hanged,"  said  the  cobbler,  staring  at  Tangle. 

"  Heaven  is  iiierriful  !  I  hope  so — heartily  hope 
so,"  exclaimed  Tangle  vivaciously,  earnesllv  ;  at 
the  same  time  jumping  up,  li; 
"  I  hope  so  :  1  "d  go  fifty  ; 
miles,  (live  me  change."  .'^.i_\iiiu  mi?*,  .ton  imhij 
his  neckcloth.  Tangle  laid  down  sixpence.  "Make 
hssle." 

Very  leisurely,  and  as  with  a  soul  by  no  means 
to  be  dazzled  by  sixpences,  the  barber  took  up  the 
tester.  He  then  approached  iho  bottom  of  the 
I  staircase  ascended  by  his  helpmate,  and  with  mea- 
sured syllables  inquired,  "  Eliza  Jane,  love,  have 
you  change  for  sixpence  ?" 

I      .\nd  this  gentle  query  was  answered  by  another, 
running  thus.      "  H 
England  '" 

"  It  never  happened  so  before,  sir,"  said  Rasp, 
feeling  the  sixpence,  "but  we  haven't  a  copper 
half|>enny  in  the  house.  The  child,  sir,  shall  run 
out  for  change.  Won't  be  ten  minutes  ;  nothing 
beats  him  at  an  errand." 

Tangle  looked  savagely  about  him.  He  could 
not  wait  :  he  would  not  bo  thought  to  give  the  six- 
pence. He  therefore  observed,  very  emphatically, 
"  Very  well,  barber  ;  I  'II  call  again,"  ind  hurried 
away. 

"Don't  you  know  him?"  cried  tho  cobbler; 
"  he  's  one  of  the  Blues." 

"Well,  if  I  didn't  think  he  was  one  of  them 
thick-skinned  lot  while  I  was  shaving  him,"  said 
Rasp  ;  who  then  turned  to  Blast.  "  He  knows 
something  of  them  guineas,  eh,  sir,  I  'ni  bound 
for  it »" 

"  'Xactly,"  answered  Blast.  "  They  're  a 
pretty  set — them  Blues,     I  'm  a  Yellow." 

"  1 'd  know  that,  sir" — obsi^rved  the  barber  as 
he  finished  ihe  undone  work  of  Tim — "  I  'd  know 
that,  sir,  by  the  tenderness  of  your  face.  Now 
for  that  old  Blue,  a  man  might  as  well  shave  a 
brass  knocker.  I  can  tell  a  man's  principles  by 
his  skin,  I  can." 

"  Not  a  doubt  on  it,"  averred  Mr.  Blast  very 
sonorously  ;  who  then  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
proceeded  into  a  corner  to  consult  a  fragment  of 
glass,  nalleil  to  the  wall.  Whilst  thus  courage- 
ously surveying  his  face,  his  back  turned  to  the 
door,  another  customer  entered  ihe  shop,  and  with- 
out a  syllable,  sealing  himself,  awaited  Ihe  weapon 
of  Rasp. 

"Heard  of  the  robbery,  sir?"  asked  the 
barber,  "  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Rare  work,  sir.  What 
I  call  fun." 

"  What  robbery  ?"  cried  the  slranger,  and  im- 
mediately Blast  lurned  at  the  sound,  and  knew 
that  it  was  St.  Giles  who  spoke.  Silently,  the 
burglar  grinned  huge  satisfaction. 

"  Thousands  of  guineas  stole  last  night,  nothing 
less.  1  wish  you  and  1  had  'm.  sir,  that 's  all,  for 
Ihey  came  here  to  do  Beelzebub's  work  ""•  '■'  '■■' 
laid  out  in  perjury,  and  all  that  ;  to  buy 
souls  of  honest  men  like  mackerel.  1 ! 
concluded  Ibe  barber,  "  I  say  I  wish  you  and  I 
had  'em.     Don'l  you  ?" 

Hereupon    Blast  quitted   the  mirror,  and  the 
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while  §«renp|y  lying  hi*  neckcloth,  «lo<id  face  to 
face  with  St.  Giles,  chuckling  and  echiiiiig  the 
barber — "  Dim'l  you  wish  you  had  'em?" 

"  Kyou  jump  ill  that  way,"  cried  Rasp  tn  St. 
Giles,  "  I  won't  answer  for  your  nose." 

"  And  you  htivn't  heard  niiihin'  on  it,  eh,  sir?" 
■aid  Blast,  in  his  li^ht,  waspish  manner.  "  Well, 
I  should  ha'  thought  you  'd  ha'  known  all  about 
tt." 

"  Why  ?"  stammered  St.  Giles,  for  he  felt  that 
he  must  make  some  answer. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Blast ;  "  some  people 
hare  sich  a  knowin'  look,  that 's  all.  Tliey  're 
born  with  it.  An  'praps  you  wouldn't  like  to 
have  the  guineas  stole  from  the  Blues — if  they  are 
stole.  But  as  you  say,  Mr.  Barber,  I  don't  believe 
it.  Bless  your  heart,  it 's  my  'pinion  a  Blue 
would  swear  anything." 

"  Yiiu  won't  have  a  drop  of  ale  this  morning?" 
asked  the  cobbler — that  sympathetic  Yellow  being 
midhiily  touched  by  the  large-hearlednessof  Blast. 
"Jest  a  drop?" 

"  'T  is  a  little  early,"'  said  the  very  temperate 
Blast,  "hut  I  can't  refuse  a  Yellow  notliin'." 
And  to  the  astonishment  and  relief  of  St.  Giles, 
his  tormentor  followed  the  inviting  cobbler  from 
the  shop.  I'ncasily  sat  St.  Giles  whilst  Rasp  |>er- 
furmed  his  function  ;  brief  and  wandering  were  the 
replies  made  by  his  customer  to  the  barber,  very 
eloquent  on  the  robbery,  and  especially  grateful  to 
Providence  for  the  calamity.  "  Whomsomever 
has  taken  the  guineas — always  supposing  they  are 
taken — has  done  a  service  to  the  country,"  said 
Rasp.  "  For  my  part,  and  I  don't  care  who 
knows  it,  1  hope  they  'II  live  long  and  die  happy 
with  'em.  Pr-'lty  fellows  they  must  be !  Come 
:to  sell  the  Constitution  ;  to  rob  us  of  our  rights  ; 
:  and  then  sing  out  about  thieves!  What  do  you 
say,  sir?"  cried  the  barber,  liberating  his  customer 
from  his  uneasy  chair. 

"  Just  so,"  said  St.  Giles,  "  I  should  n't  won- 
.  der  :  to  be  sure.'' 

"  Why,  you  look,"  said  Rasp,  marking  the 
absent  air  of  St.  Giles,  "  you  look  as  if  you  was 
looking  a  hundred  miles  away.  You  can't  tell  us 
what  you  see.  can  you  ?" 

Now,  St.  Giles,  had  he  been  in  communicative 
mood,  might  have  interested  the  barber,  making 
him  a  partaker  of  the  vision  that  would  reveal 
itself  to  his  customer.  St.  Giles  plainly  beheld 
Tom  BUst  with  the  stolen  guineas.  Had  he 
watched  him  stagEcring  iK-neath  the  pillage,  he 
had    not   boon    better   aiwuri'd   of  the  evil   doing. 

Again,  he  b    '    '     I   the  thief's  face  ;  it  wore 

the  suing,  1 .  '.,  of  a  fortunate  scoundrel  : 

the  lit;lit  as  u:   ...  •   ■Mm,,-.,  flickered  in  his 

eyes,  and   his  li|  !   with   inaudible 

whistling.     St.  ••  ■  cd  of  the  lalka- 

tire  barber,  but  laying  down  the  price  of  his  yes- 
terday's heard,  quilted  the  shop.  Anxiously, 
fearfully,  he  looked  about  him  from  ihe  door.  He 
stood,  like  a  lost  traveller  fearful  of  the  sudden 
leap  of  some  wild  beast.  Blast  was  not  in  the 
strrri :  he  now  avoided  St.  Giles  ;  new  evidence 
that  the  old  ruflian  was  the  ruhher.  •'>l.  Giles 
hastily  struck  into  the  fields,  that  with  less  rliniire 
of  iriiirni[piion,  he  might  ponder  on  i'  ■ 
diiriciiliy.  lie  was  only  Known  to  n 
James 
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prison  ;  ani' 
ti  II.      If  sin 

loaccoi  :.uuld  he  at  .  ^ 

«erit  the  young  lord  ? — for  aa  yet  he  had  not  teen 


him.  Or  should  ho  at  once  turn  his  steps  towarda 
London  ? 

His  heart  sank,  and  the  sickness  of  death  fell 
upon  him,  as  again  he  saw  himself  iH-set  by  inevi- 
table peril.  Whs  it  not  folly,  sheer,  bruie-lika 
stupidity,  in  a  doomed  wretch  like  him,  to  yearn 
for  innocent  days,  for  honest  bread'  Was  it  not 
gross  impudence  in  him  to  ho|ie  it — in  him,  sn 
formed  and  cast  upon  the  woild  to  be  its  wrong, 
its  misery,  and  disgrace  '  Why  not  go  back  to 
London,  dash  into  guilt,  and  when  the  lime  came, 
die  gallantly  on  the  trje  '  Why  not  clap  hands 
with  Blast,  and  become  wiih  him, a  human  animal 
of  prey  ?  Such  were  the  confused,  the  urelclicd 
thoughts  that  possesswd  St.  Gile.s,  as  with  feet  fif 
lead  he  crossed  the  fields.  Divinely  beautiful  was 
the  day  !  The  heavens  smiled  peace  and  hope 
upon  the  earth,  brimming  with  things  of  tender- 
ness and  beauty.  The  outcast  paused  at  llie  wind- 
ing river.  Did  his  eye  feed  delightedly  upon  its 
brightness — was  his  ear  solaced  by  its  sound  ? 
No  :  he  looked  with  a  wild  curiosity,  as  though 
he  would  look  below — and  he  heard  tongues 
talking  from  the  stream — tongues  calling  him  to 
rest. 

"  Ain't  lost  nothing?"  cried  a  voice,  and  St. 
Giles  aroused,  to  his  delight  beheld  Bright  Jem. 

"  No;  nothine,"  said  .St.tiiles.  "  I  was  think- 
ing though  that  I  miglit  lose  somethini;,  and  be  all 
the  richer  for  the  loss.  But  the  thought  's  gone, 
now  you  're  come." 

Jem  looked  like  a  man  who  catches  half  a  mean- 
ing, and  cares  not  to  pursue  the  other  half  So 
he  said — "  1  thought,  mayhap,  when  you  left  us 
in  the  churchyard,  you  'd  have  come  over  to 
the  Tub.  .Master  Capstick  said  he  knew  you 
wouldn't,  but  I  know  he  was  sorry  you  did  n't.'' 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,"' saicl  St.  Giles,  "  I 
had  n't  the  heart." 

"  That  's  the  very  reason  you  ought  to  ha'  coma 
to  us.  Master  Capstick  's  got  heart  enough  for 
half-a-dozen." 

"  God  bless  him  !"  cried  St.  Giles. 

"  1  '11  jine  you  in  that,  whenever  you  say  it 
But  I  can  see  by  the  look  of  you — why,  your  face 
is  full  on  it — I  can  sec,  you  've  something  to  say. 
I'm  afeard  the  world  hasn't  been  as  careful  of 
you  as  if  you'd  lieen  an  image  of  gold,  eh? 
Come,  lad" — and  Jem  hiid  his  hand  gently  upon 
St.  Giles'  shoulder,  and  spoke  tenderly  as  a 
woman — "  Come  Ind,  let  's  know  all  about  it." 

"  You  shall  know  all — .you  shall,"  and  St. 
f'iles  seized  Jem's  hand, and  with  moistening  eyes 
and  choking  throat — it  was  such  a  happiness  to 
see  such  looks  and  hear  such  words — shook  it 
eagerly,  tremblingly. 

"  There,  now,  g(KHl  lad,  take  your  lime,"  cried 
Jem.  "  I  'm  going  tn  Master  Kingcup,  the  school- 
master ;  not  above  two  mile  away.  And  so  we  'II 
gossip  as  wo  trudge.  Jest  over  that  style,  and" 
— and  Jem  paused,  with  his  hioks  directed  towards 
a  stunted  oak  some  bow-shot  from  him.  "  1  say" 
—  he  cried,  pointing  to  a  boy  sleeping  in  the  arms 
of  the  tree — "  I  say,  that 's  a  Ijondon  bird,  perched 
there — I  'm  sure  on  it." 

Instantly  St.  Giles  ree<ignixed  his  half-brother, 

■'  =1   Jingo.     "You're    going   to   the 

ri,    you     say,    the    schoolnmster," 

...  l.,,<H,   animated    as  by  a  siidilen  flash 

of  thought.  "  I  'vc  a  notion — I  'II  tell  you  all 
about  it — we  'II  take  that  boy  with  us.  Hallo  ! 
coroe  down  bare!"  cried  St.  Giles  to  the  sleeper. 
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"What  for'"  tail!  Jingo,  strrtchini;  liim- 
Mirniwl  yawning.  "  You  're  no  conitabic,  and  I 
Bliati'l." 

"  lie  knows  what  a  constahle  it,  depend  on  't," 
said  Ji'in,  shakinj;  his  head. 

"  Well,  1  'm  a  coming,"  aaid  the  philoaophic 
JiiiKo,  ohwrving  that  St.  (liU'S  was  about  to 
asrcnd — '•  I  'm  a  coming."  .Vnd  in  a  momoni, 
the  urchin  dropt  like  an  ape  from  branch  to  branch 
and  fi'll  to  lh(!  earth.  Aa  ho  fell,  a  guinea  rolled 
from  his  poi-ket. 

"  Where  did  you  pet  this?"  exclaimed  St. 
Gilea,  picking  up  the  coin.' 

Wheri'upnu  little  Jingo  Kiwod  his  arms,  and  in 
his  slirillost  treble,  answered — "  Kuund  it." 

CHAPTER    XXIV. 

The  c-indidnle  for  Liquorish  has,  it  may  be 
thouaht,  been  lim  long  neglected  in  our  altenliuu 
to  his  ngeuls,  and  their  meaner  creatures.  Seem- 
ingly we  have  been  unmindful  of  his  lordship,  but 
in  n'aliiy  not  so.  We  felt  more  than  satisfied  that 
we  had  placed  him,  like  a  treasure  in  a  temple,  at 
Lazarus  Hall.  Fur  there  was  Dr.  Gilead,  the 
good  genius  of  Jarder  and  cellar,  big,  perspiring 
with  anxiety  to  assuage,  by  the  moat  recondite  and 
costly  means,  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  his  exalted 
guest.  Had  it  been  possible  to  purchase  a  live 
unicorn,  its  haunch  would  have  smoked  before 
young  St.  James  ;  the  side  phirnix  would  have 
m-en  roasted  in  its  spicery,  and  dished  in  ils 
plumes  ;  and  (Janymede  might  have  had  any  price 
of  Doctor  (tilead  for  peculated  nectar.  In  the  ful- 
ness of  the  doctor's  hospitality  there  lurked  a  grief 
that  no  new  animal — no  yet  unheard-of  tipple 
could  be  compassed.  He  must  therefore — at  last 
he  was  ri'signed  to  it — make  the  best  of  the  good 
things  of  the  earth  such  aa  they  were  ;  he,  by  the 
way,  possessing  the  very  best  for  the  experiment. 
Mrs.  Gilead,  too,  had  her  anxiety  ;  though,  it  pains 
us  In  confess  it,  her  husband — it  is  loo  common  a 
fault,  crime  we  should  raiRersay — did  not  respond 
with  all  his  heartstrings  to  the  vibrating  chords  of 
his  partner.  Hut  how  rare  is  it  to  find  a  wedded 
man  with  a  proper  sympathy  I'or  the  distresses  of 
his  wife  I  'I'he  elements  may  have  suddenly  eon- 
spireil  to  spoil  her  bonnet — she  may  have  broken 
her  dearest  hit  of  china — the  cat  may  have  run  off 
with  her  gold-fish — and  at  that  very  moment, 
.ibove  all  others,  her  husband  will  insult  her  with 
his  philosophy.  And  so  it  was  with  the  anxieties 
of  Mrs.  IJilead.  She  felt  that,  whilst  young  St. 
James  lay  pillowed  under  her  roof,  she  was 
answerable  for  the  sweetness,  the  soundness  of  his 
slumbers  ;  nay,  almost  for  the  pleasantness  of  his 
dreams.  She  was  wakeful  herself  in  her  tender- 
ness for  the  repose  of  her  guest.  "  I  do  hope  his 
lord.ihip  will  sleep,"  she  said,  twice  and  thrice  to 
her  weclded  master. 

"4lle»s  the  woman!"  cried  the  doctor,  at  the 
time  perplexed  with  the  thought  of  some  possible 
novelty  for  the  next  day's  dinner,  "  of  course  he  '11 
sleep.     Why  not  ?     We  have  no  fleas,  have  we  V 

"  Fleas,  "Doctor  Gilead  I  Don't  insult  me ! 
Fleas  in  my  beds!"  and  Mrs.  Gilead  spoke  trem- 
ulously, as  though  hurt,  wounded  in  her  huswifery 
— the  weakest  place  of  the  weakest  sex.  And 
Doctor  Gilead  knew  there  was  not  a  flea  in  the 
house :  but  it  was  like  the  man — it  was  like  the 
brotherhood  at  large — to  suggest  to  a  wife  the  pro- 
bability of  the  most  impossible  annoyance.  Of 
course,  it  was  only  said  to  hurt  her. 

Nor  let  us  forget  the  Miss  Gileads.      For  each, 


lUble  to  the  oti,'-  ■  with 

I  1  of  providing   I.  ■    the 

nolili  ,  llic  beantilul  guest.  li"»  d.  iiglillul  to 
make  him  happy  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  bow 
very  advantageous  lo  lie  a  legal  pariner  in  the  fe- 
licity. If  eyes  ever  did  dazzle — if  lips  ever  did  take 
man's  heart  from  his  l>os<un,  like  a  stone  from  a 
black  cherry,  (we  ibiiik  that  simile  |MTfeel)  eyes 
and  lips  should  do  the  double  deed  to-morrow. 

And  young  St.  James,  in  a  deep  sea  of  eider- 
down, look  his  rest  ;  niuic  the  worse,  it  may  be, 
that  he  knew  not  of  the  conspiracy  working  against 
his  freediun.  Three  sets  of  hymeneal  chains  were 
almost  all  night  long  bainmered  at  by  three  young 
ladies,  and  yet  the  iincoiiM-ioHS  viclim  slept — even 
as  the  culprit  fcikes  unbroken  n^si,  w  hilst  hammers 
fall  upon  the  scafl'old  for  to-morrow. 

If  the  reader  will  pass  the  inle"tioiPS  of  the  young 
ladies  as  at  lea.«t  benevolently  purposed,  he  must 
c<iiifes,s  that  we  have  for  the  last  ihrce  chapters 
left  young  Si.  James  most  lenderly  cared  for. 
Sleeping  and  waking  beliash.id  the  prettiest  cares, 
the  sweetest  attentions,  like  a  shower  of  rose-leaves, 
cast  upon  him.  And  now  Monday  morning  was 
come.  The  morning  of  the  day  of  nomination  was 
arrived.  A  law-maker  was  to  be  made  by  tho 
voice  of  a  free  [icople  ;  a  senator,  without  crack  or 
flaw  ;.a  perfect  crystal  vessel  of  the  stale  w  as  to  ho 
blown  by  the  breath  of  iinbought  man.  Nature 
seemed  to  sympathize  with  the  work  ;  at  least,  such 
was  the  belief  nf  Doctor  (Jilead,  his  imagination 
kindling  siimcwhal  with  the  occasion.  He  rose 
(uily  a  little  later  than  the  sparrows ;  and  from  the 
beauty,  the  enjoyment  of  out-d(Kir  objects,  took  the 
happiest  omens.  A  member  was  to  be  returned  to 
parliament.  Certainly  the  lark  never  fluttered 
nearer  heaven — never  sang  so  hojiefuUy.  Such 
was  Doctor  fiilead's  sweet  belief;  and  rapt  in  it, 
he  did  not  the  next  moment  hear  the  voice  of  an 
ass  in  a  distant  meadow — gave  no  ear  lo  his  own 
geese  gaggling  near  his  barn.  Happy  the  super- 
stition that  on  such  occasions  will  only  listen  to  the 
lark! 

Everybody  appeared  at  breakfast  with  a  face 
dre.Ht  for  triumph.  "  Had  his  lordship  slept  well '" 
asked  Mrs.  Gilead  ;  and  with  voices  ibai  would 
melt  iho  heart  of  a  man,  were  the  thing  really  solu- 
ble, each  Miss  (Jilead  put  the  same  question,  but 
with  a  manner  that  plainly  said  her  peace  of  mind 
depended  on  an  affirmative  reply.  His  lordsbi|> 
hml  slept  well.  Kach  and  all  of  the  Miss  Gileads 
were  blest  for  their  existence  ! 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Folder'"  asked  his  lord- 
ship, as  that  worthy  man,  wilh  his  old  eiinable  lo<ik, 
entered  the  breakfast  parlor.  Now,  Mr.  Folder 
had  never  looked  better — never  felt  better.  His 
calmness,  his  philosophy  was  astonishing,  admir- 
able ;  the  more  so,  as  it  was  his  friend  and  not 
himself  who  had  lost  a  treasure  of  gold.  In  few 
words,  and  In  his  own  smiling  way,  Mr.  Folder 
said  he  was  charming. 

"  But  Where's  Tangle'  eh?— not  lefk  Tangle 
behind  V  cried  his  lordship. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Folder,  with  a  happy  smile. 
"  He  preferred  a  walk  across  the  fields." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  he  do<'s  n't  often  get  a  bit  of 
grass  in  I,ondon.I  dare  say,"  said  thedoctor;  who 
then  turned  lo  his  lordship,  and  rubbing  his  hands, 
and  laughing  as  at  the  enjoyment  of  a  sweet  secret, 
said,  "  it  wouldn't  do,  my  lord,  to  lose  Tangle; 
no,  no,  we  muSt  take  care  of  Tangle."  Innocent 
Doctor  Gilead  !  At  that  moment  he  thought  the 
agent  the  happy  keeper  of  thousands  of  the  birds 
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of  paradise  liatrhcd  at  the  mint  :  .-ind  alack  !  they 
tita  made  wln);!i  for  theaiM'lvn,  and  flown  away. 
Had  the  diK*ti>r  known  the  condition  uf  Tangle, 
what  an  ahjiTi,  furhirn  varlet  would  he  have  seemed 
in  the  o'"  ^  of  his  admirer. 

Mr.  '!  ^   announced.     He  entered  the 

room;  hi^  r.u-r  y  ilv.iniicd  into  a  (mile.  It  wag 
plain,  at  least  to  Fidilcr,  who  knew  all,  that  the 
affcnt  had  ialxircd  so  hnrd  to  get  that  smile  into  his 
coiintoiiancc  that  it  would  he  very  difficult  to  dis- 
miw  it — it  was  so  fixed,  so  very  rigid.  It  wa»,  in 
fact,  the  hardest  smile  cut  in  the  hardest  nak. 

"Quite  well,  I  trust,  Mr.  Tangle '  None  the 
worse,  I  hope,  for  last  night?"  said  young  St. 
James,  eaily. 

Tangle's  knees  struck  each  other  at  his  lord- 
ship's voice.  Last  iiighi  ?  Did  his  Idrdship,  then, 
know  of  the  rohbery  '  Such  was  the  first  confu- 
sion of  Tangle's  thoughts  ;  and  he  then  remem- 
bered that  his  lorilship  douhilc».-<  hinted  at  the  wine 
swallowed,  and  not  at  the  gold  carried  away. 
Whereupon,  Tangle  declared  that  he  was  quite 
well — never  better.  And  then  he  resolutely  put 
down  a  rising  groan. 

"  Nothing  the  worse  for  anything  last  night,  I  "11. 
be  bound,  eh,  Mr.  Tangle'"  cried  Doctor  (iilead, 
alire,  as  every  man  ought  to  be,  to  the  reputation 
of  his  wine,  when  the  wine,  like  tlie  Roman's 
wife,  is  not  to  be  suspected.  "  I  should  think  not. 
And,  Mr.  Tangle,  1  've  not  forgotten  I  he  carp  that 
pleased  you  so  much.  There  '»  plenty  in  the  pond  ; 
and  we  '11  have  some  of  the  finest,  I  ciin  tell  you." 
At  this  moment  the  doctor  was  summoned  from 
the  room  ;  whilst  new  visitors  continued  to  arrive, 
assembling  to  escort  the  nohl"  candidate  to  a  very 
modest  fabric,  largely  christen?]  as  the  Town-Hall. 
Young  St.  James  knew  everybody — welcomed 
everybody.  There  was  not  a  man  present  with 
whom  he  would  not  and  could  not  have  shared  his 
heart — it  was  so  unexpectedly  large  upon  the  happy 
occasion. 

"  Don't  you  wish,  my  lord,  that  your  noble  fa- 
ther the  excellent  nianpiess  was  here  to  sec  your 
triumph'"  exrl:iimed  one  of  the  artless  Miss 
Gileadt.  Rosy  ignorance '.  She  knew  not  that, 
however  the  patenial  heart  might  have  yearned  to 
be  present,  it  n  as  sternly  ehi'i-ked  by  a  strong  sense 
of  constitutional  duty.  For  the  marquess,  as  a 
peer  of  Kngland,  could  not,  must  not,  directly  or 
indireirlly  s<;em  to  intcrftre  in  the  el<!Ction  of  a 
member  of  parliament — in  the  free  assi'rtion  of  the 
people's  choice.  Theiefore  it  was  only  permitted 
to  the  father,  the  poor,  and  the  patriot  to  send  his 
banker. 

And  still  the  visitors  iMiured  In  ;  and  as  the  crowd 
grew,  every  man  looked  more  im|Hirtint,  as  though 
catching  zeal  and  ronslancy  of  pur[Kise  from  new- 
comers. "  The  borough  's  l>een  in  the  family  these 
thousand  years,"  cried  a  spare,  fibrous,  thin-faced 
man,  with  a  high  pierrinir  voice,  "  and  the  consti- 
toiiiion  had   better  {i  at  onco  if  any  no- 

body 's  to  como  m  1." 

"  Tell'ce   what,    .'liuiicr    1      ■     ■■      • ■■     •    -  ' 

it,"  Kaid  a  freeholder  in  a  sni< 

unspcckcd  wli  ' ",'lith.i..  ..| 

of  electlnn.  I  stand  it.     My  : 

his  father — .i  '  r  hisn — all  of '( ;  . 

fur  the  family — and  when  folks  come  to  ax  me  for 

my  Vote  agin  'em — why  as  I  says  to  my  wife,  it  'a 

like  a  flyin'  in  thn  face  of  Providence." 

"To  lie  sure  it  is" — answered  Flay — "it'a  un- 
grateful ;  and  more — it  'a  uDconstitooiional." 


"  No,  no.  Muster  Flay  :  the  blue*  have  always 
paid  me  and  mine  very  well." 

"Hush!  Not  so  loud,"  said  Flay,  with  his 
finger  at  his  eloquent  lip. 

"  Bless  'ee,  everybody  knows  as  everybody  's 
paid,"  answered  the  clean-breasted  voter. 

"  To  he  sure  they  U.i ;  nevertheless."  observed 
Flay,  "  it  isn't  constiiiHilioiml  to  know  it.  It's 
what  we  call  a  fietuni  in  the  law  ;  but  vou  know 
nothing  o'  these  things.  Master  Stuinii,"  said  the 
barber,  who  then  drew  himself  back  a  little  to  take 
a  better  look  of  the  fine  8|>eciiiien  of  ignorance  be- 
fore him. 

"  What 's  a  fickshun  V  asked  Stump.  "  Some- 
thin'  o'  use,  1  'spose?" 

"  I  believe  vou — the  ronstitoution  could  n't  go  on 
without  it.  Fiction  in  the  constiioution  is  like  the 
flour  in  H  pluni-pudding-^it  holds  all  the  prime 
things  in  ii  together." 

"  1  see,"  answered  Slump,  with  a  grin,  "  if  they 
had  n't  no  firkshun,  they  'd  make  a  very  pretty 
biling  of  it !" 

And  after  this  irreverent  fashion,  comparing  the 
lofty  uses  and  the  various  wisdom  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  the  ingrcilienls  of  a  Christinas  pudding,  did 
Flay,  the  blue  baiber,  and  his  pupil  in  the  art  of 
government,  diseouisc  amid  the  mob  ass<;nibled  in 
the  grounds  of  Ijazarus  Hall  ;  when  a  faint  cheer, 
an  ineffectual  shout,  rose  from  some  of  the  mob 
gathered  about  a  JiorstMiian  arrived  in  hasle,  with 
special  news.  This  intelligence  was  speedily  con- 
veyed to  doctor  Uilead,  whose  face  suddenly 
glowed  like  ntaiiied  glass,  he  was  su  delighted 
wiih  the  tidings.  .Making  his  way  hack  to  his 
lordship,  the  doctor  cried — "  Joy,  my  lord  I  Joy  ! 
Joy!  The  enemy  won't  standi  'I'lie  yellow's 
mounted  the  white  feather!  No  contest,  niy  lord 
— no  contest !  Three  cheers,  genlleinen,  fur  our 
memlMjr!"  .Vnd  Doctor  (! Head,  for  a  while  for- 
getful of  the  meekness  of  the  pastor  in  the  zeal  of 
the  patriot,  sprang  upon  a  chair,  and  loudly  hiiz- 
I  zaed.  His  note  of  rejoicing  was  lesponded  to,  but 
somehow  not  heartily.  The  assembly  triad  to 
look  very  delisjlitetl,  very  triumphant ;  yet,  it  was 
plain,  they  felt  a  latent  annoyance.  Was  it  ilinl 
they  were  disappointed  of  the  pleasing  excitement 
of  a  hard-contesied,  constitutional  fight?  Was  ii, 
loo,  that  every  man  felt  himself  considerably  low- 
ered, not  only  in  his  self-estiinatn>n,  but  in  the 
value  that  wonid  otherwise  have  been  set  u|r>ii  hlni 
by  opposite  buyers?  It  is  a  painful  feeling  to  be 
at  the  tyrannous,  the  ignorant  valuation  of  any  one 
man  ;  and  doubtless,  many  of  the  cleciors  of  Li- 
quorish shared  in  this  annoyance,  for  now  they 
might  bo  bought  at  young  St.  James'  own  price. 
When  a  man  does  drive  Ins  principle,  like  his  pig, 
to  market,  it  must  try  the  Christian  spirit  of  the 
seller  to  find  only  a  solitary  buyer.  The  print  Iple, 
like  the  pig,  may  lie  a  very  fine  principle  ;  a  fine, 
healthy,  thorough-going  principle;  and  yet  the  one 
buyer,  because  the  only  one,  may  ehalTer  for  it  as 
though  the  goods  were  a  very  meakly  principle  lii- 
'  !  The  mail  must  sell ;  so  there  goes  a  prin- 
I'or  next  to  nothing:   a  principle  thai,  with  a 

ioarkct,  would   have  fetched   any  money.     To 

»ell  a  principle  may  be  the  pleasantest  thing  in  the 
world,  but  to  give  It  away  is  another  matter. 
I  In  Mr.  Tangle  the  news  exciicd  mixed  emotions. 
He  rejoiced  that  the  money  would  be  less  needed 
than  had  then.  U-en  an  opjMising  buyer  in  the 
market  :  and  then  he  felt  doubly  sad  at  the  loss  ; 
for  with  the  gold  in  his  possession,  and  there  being 
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the  Icta  noceuity  for  its  >wid«  expenditure,  hr| 
mijclit — he  felt  sure  he  could  have  done  it  mhih 
how — yes,  he  might  have  levitd  u  heavy  [wrcen' 
a«B  up<iii  what  reiir.iiiicd.    There  would  have  l»;oii 
a  lar|{t'r  body  of  metal  fur  ihc  experiment  ;  and  let! 
this  be  said  of  him,  Tannin  al«  '        ' 

oxprrinienia  on  a  urand  scale.     I 

fused  in  »<)ul,  and  downrasl  in  <l.  ..i.  -....■  .■ .. 

himself  to  be  led  to  one  of  the  balf-dozi'n  eurnatjes 
prcjiared  for  the  pr<KT«si,.i.  i,i  the  Town  Hall. 

Shall  we   attempt  h>n  of  the   mob  in 

vchiclea — the  mob  on  . — and  the  mob  on 

foot,  departini!  from  the  rectory ,  bound  on  the  solemn 
duty  of  making  a  firc-new  8<-nator  ?  No  :  we  will 
merely  cbrouietc  the  touching  truth  that,  as  the 
mob  moved  on,  they  sent  forth  a  cbeer,  that  was 
shrillv  answered  from  the  topmost  windows  uf  the 
rectory,  whereat  all  sorts  of  maids,  covered  all 
over  Willi  blue  lihunds,  screainoil,  and  fluttered 
handkereliiefs  and  napkins  in  ),'l^d  auutiry  of  tri- 
lunph.  The  order  oftlie  rerlor  for  the  priifnsest 
display  of  St.  James'  colors  had  been  carried  out 
with  resiMindiiig  teal  by  his  retainers,  lllue  flut- 
tered everywhere.  Tbe  dairy-maid  bad  decked 
Cruinple's  boms  with  blue,  and  llic  animal  as  tbe 
maid  averred,  seemed  very  proud  indeed  of  the 
badge;  had  she  worn  it  in  honor  of  her  own  son, 
then  only  a  fortnight  old,  she  could  nut  have  looked 
more  eoiiiplacenl,  happy.  There  was  not  a  single 
ass  belonging  to  the  rectory  ibat  did  not  some- 
where carry  the  color ;  and  we  do  assure  tbe 
reader,  very  grave  and  very  wise  ibe  asses  looked 
with  it.  They  seemed,  ns  JiH'k  tbe  biin!  observed, 
to  understand  "  tbe  thing  like  any  Clirisllan."  A 
blue  flag  flullercd  from  ibo  top  of  the  rectory — 
and  blue  streamers  from  every  out-bouse.  Kven 
the  gilt  weathercock — the  fact  somehow  escaped 
tbe  eye  of  tbe  rector — bore  at  its  four  points  a 
long,  long  strip  of  blue  riband  ii.  honor  of  the 
political  principles  of  the  blue  candidate. 

The  mob,  we  say,  cheered  as  tlicy  set  forward 
from  the  rectory,  and  the  men-servants  and  tbe 
maid-scrvanis  cheered  again.  The  household  gods 
of  L^ixarus  Hall  drew  a  long  breath  as  relieved 
from  tlie  crowd  and  tumult  uf  the  mob  that  had 
huslli'd  and  confused  ibem  ;  and  the  solemn  row 
of  errleslasiical  fathers,  standing  in  church-mili- 
tant file  upon  tbe  library  shelves,  once  more  seemed 
to  feel  ibcmselves  the  undisiiirlK-d  possessors  of 
their  oaken  home.  Poor  old  fellows  ! — many  of 
tbem,  too,  such  wonderful  bands  at  chopping  one 
hair  into  lillle  bundles  of  hairs,  the  better  to  make 
springes  with — so  many  too,  the  eloquent  dumb — 
the  great  forgolten — the  illustrious  dim — ibe  folio 
furniture  in  calf  or  truly  pastoral  vellum — for  five- 
and-twciity  years  bad  stood  upon  the  shelf,  and  no 
rude  band  bad  ever  loucbed  them.  They  had 
been  bought  by  Doctor  (iilead,  and  made  to  stand 
before  all  men  visiting  tbe  library,  as  vouchers  for 
the  learning  of  the  rector.  Hut  when  Scipio— of 
course,  sir,  you  remember  tbe  story — when  Scipio, 
by  tbe  fortune  of  war,  was  made  ihe  some  lime 
giianlian  uf  a  beautiful  princess,  Scipio  was  not 
more  respectful  of  her  charms,  than  was  Doctor 
Gilead  of  the  fascinations  of  the  fathers  :  be  never 
knew  them — never.  We  are  aware  that  there  may 
he  vulgar  souls  who,  judging  from  their  simial 
selves,  may  doubt  the  continence  of  Scipio  ;  we 
think  this  is  very  likely  ;  for  sure  we  are  that 
many  f<d!is,  seeing  the  scbnlasiic  beauties  pos- 
sessed by  Doctor  Gilead,  believed  he  must  enjoy 
tbcni  ;  for  tbe  doctor,  like  Scipio,  never  bragged 
of  hia  abstinence.     He,  (juod  soul,  suffered  men  to 


think  just  what  they  pleased:  but  this  we  know, 

li    the    fathers    were    for    five-aud-twenty 

ibu  power  of  Doctor  Gilead,  yet,  a  Scipio 

III  lii»  way,  be  never — to  speak   scrupulously  like 

a  matron — ho  never  so  much  as  laid  his  lillle  finger 

"'      n. 

lure,  shortly  before  the  arrival  of  his  lord- 

,..  .;aji  It  a  great  surprise  to  the  fathers  to  find 

tbeinselves  one  morning  taken  fioin  tbe  shelves 
and  opened.  How  siilT,  pour  fellows,  were  they 
all  in  the  back  I  And  no  doubt,  verv  much 
astounded  was  Origen,  and  Basil,  and  Theophy- 
lactus,  snd  Jerom,  and  Teilullian,  and  other 
respectable  fathers,  to  find  themselves  dusted  and 
thwacked  as  they,  when  in  the  flesh,  were  wont 
to  dust  and  thwack  their  disputants :  the  man- 
servant and  the  maid-servant,  'itherwise  intent, 
taking  no  more  account  of  tbem  than  if  they  were 
old  day-books  and  ledgers.  In  the  vanity  of  their 
hearts — at  lea."),  in  as  murh  vanity  as  can  belong 
lo  cburcbmen — they  th<ii(^lit  lliey  were  to  be  con- 
sulted and  reverenced  ;  in  a  word,  made  much  of. 
And  their  owner.  Doctor  Gilead,  did  make  much 
of  them.  He  paid  them  tbe  deepest  devotion  of 
wbicb  the  gowi  man  was  sensible  ;  for  he  had 
tbem  all  packed  off  to  be  newly  furbished  and 
newly  gill;  and  there  the  dead  fathers  of  tbe 
church  stood  glistenin|t  with  gold  ;  and  doubtless 
as  uneasy  in  the  splendor  forced  upon  them  as  any 
bishop  ill  a  coacb-and-four.  There  they  were, 
like  the  cherubim,  "in  burning  row;"  doomed 
however,  lo  per|>etual  silence — perpetual  neglect. 
Now  and  then  the  good  doctor  wiiuld,  of  course, 
glance  at  them  lo  satisfy  hiiiisclf  that  they  stiMMl  in 
order  :  he  would  occasionally  run  his  eye  along 
tbe  shelves,  like  an  officer  ins|>€ciing  bis  regiment ; 
but  the  doctor  no  mote  thought  of  consulting  some 
of  those  picked  men  of  tbe  army  of  martyrs,  than 
would  the  very  gorgeous  colonel  pause  lo  gossip 
with  tbe  drummer.  There  they  stood,  a  soit  of 
divinity  piiard  of  honor.  A  body,  very  necessary 
lo  assert  the  importance  of  the  rank  of  the  great 
man  in  whose  service  they  were  called  out,  but  on 
no  account  to  be  made  familiar  wilh.  And  Ihe 
tumultuous  mobdr)iarted  from  the  ball  and  left  the 
fathers — with  their  newly-gilt  backs  glitterhig  in 
the  sun — to  meditate  on  human  turbulence  and 
human  vanity.  Poor  fathers!  twice  were  they 
doomed  to  be  fed  upon.  They  had  been  duly  eaten 
in  the  grave,  and  now  their  body  of  divinity  em- 
balmed, as  they  vainly  thought  it,  in  printer  sink, 
was  drilled  and  consumed  bv  that  omnivorous 
library  worm  of  ibe  birth  and  history  of  which  en- 
lomobigists  have,  we  are  sure  of  it,  a  very  falsa 
and  foidisb  notion.  Now,  it  is  our  conviction, 
that  as  the  worms  that  consume  the  body  of  the 
author  are  bred  not  in  bis  grave  dust,  but  in  his 
own  flesh,  so  do  tbe  worms — the  only  living 
things  that  go  entirely  ihrough  some  tomes — found 
in  books,  wholly  originate  and  lake  their  birth 
from  the  written  matter  of  tbe  volume.  Hence, 
the  quiddities,  and  ronrrlli,  and  what  Kve,  once  in 
her  pouts  with  Adam  (for  the  phra^e  is  as  old) 
called  the  maggots  of  tbe  brain,  that  abound  in 
much  controversial  theology  do,  in  procpss  of 
time,  become  those  little  pestiUnt  things  that  en- 
tirely eat  up  paper,  print,  and  sll.  A  warning 
this  to  men,  if  they  would  have  ibrir  printed  bodies 
last,  to  take  care  and  avoid  Ibe  aforesaid  quiddi- 
ties, and  conrctli,  and  niagcols.  For  little  knows 
the  tboueblless  beholder  of  many  a  tall  sturdy 
viiluine,  what  certain  devastation  is  going  on 
among  its  leaves.     Many  a   conlruveisialist  vho 
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hu  shaken  ihunderlralis,  but  which,  indeed,  were 
nothin)!  worw  llian  hllle  pobhies  in  a  tin-pol — by 
meini  of  whirh,  by  the  way,  we  have  seen  boys 
make  asses  t:allop,  (lebbles  jingled  in  a  p<it  being 
thunder  to  aa.v?» — many  a  Jupiter  of  syllables  in 
his  day  is,  a(  this  moment,  being  slowly  but  surely 
devoured,  and  that  too  by  the  vermicelli  bred  in 
what  he  deemed  his  own  iinmorial  thunder.  Was 
there  not,  to  give  a  very  familiar  instance,  the 
famous  Miianheltimartinius,  who  wrote  a  mighty 
folio  to  pnive  that  there  were  no  fleas  in  the  ark ' 
Did  he  not  stand  upon  his  flea  as  a  post-diluvian 
crealion^-«tand  upon  it  as  the  gre.it  pyramid  on 
its  base,  for  the  bows  and  salaams  of  all  posterity^ 
And  where  and  what  is  Miianliettimartinius  now? 
A  dead  body  of  polemics.  Now  and  then  we  see 
him  hands4)mely  bound  upon  a  rector's,  a  bishop's 
shelf;  Doctor  Gilead  had  a  very  fine  tall  copy  : 
bat  we  can  see  through  the  binder's  cuticle  ;  our 
mental  vision  can  pierce  through  calf-skin,  and  he- 
hold  the  worms  at  work.'  Pooh  !  the  whole  ihini; 
is  aa  alive  and  wrigging  as  an  angler's  box  of 
gentles. 

But  we  must  really  quit  the  fathers,  and  fall  in 
with  the  mob.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  count  the 
number  of  votes  upon  horseback — the  number  of 
votes  on  fool — that  prece<ied  and  followed,  and  on 
each  side  hemmed  alniut  the  cirriape  of  the  noble 
candidate.  Everj-body ,  save  Tangle,  looked  happy. 
And  he,  although  he  rode  in  a  very  fine  coach, 
would  insist  upon  looking  as  though  he  w:i8  taking 
a  final  journey  in  a  cart  ;  and  although  a  young 
clergyman  of  excellent  family,  one  in  who.se  ortho- 
doxy Doctor  Gilead  had  great  hopes  fi)r  one  of  his 
daughters — although  the  young  gentleman  lot  off 
some  capital  jokes,  bran-new  from  Cambridgo,  in 
Tangle's  private  cir,  for  his  private  delight,  he. 
Tangle,  did  noihmg  but  slightly  bow,  and  look 
gli  '      I   him,  as  though  that  very  promising 

yii  lan  was  at  the  moment  imparting  the 

mi'7.1  ^.ri,  iijii  I'linsolation  ;  which,  it  is  but  hard  jus- 
tice to  him  again  to  asxure  the  leader,  it  was  not. 
Tangle's  soul  was  with  his  guineas.  And  it  was 
•s  if  every  guinea  b-id  a  particilar  hold  of  his  soul, 
and  each  guinea  wan  flying  a  ditferent  way, — tear- 
ing and  tugging  at  the  poor  soul  in  a  thousand 
directions.  The  young  clergyman  was  inccsant 
in  his  attentions.  "  I  say,  old  Death's-head" — 
thus  familiar  did  the  great  cause  in  which  both 
were  riding  make  the  man  of  Cam  and  the  man  of 
law, — "  I  say,  look  at  that  girl  with  cherry  rib- 
ands." 

Tangle  was  determined  to  put  down  this  liber- 
tine familiarity  at  once  snd  forever.  He,  there- 
fore, never  deigning  to  l<K)k  at  either  cherry  lips 
or  cherry  ribmi.i"  ..i.-.rv..,l,  "  Sir,  1  am  a  married 
man."     Mr.   I  ■  >'ed  that  he  h.td  at  once 

abashed,  conl'  -  fr»'e   aoiuainianee.     He 

had  uttered  that,  which  he  felt  ought  to  silence 
any  decent  person  :  he  had  spoken  his  worst,  and 
looked  to  l>e,  at  least,  respected.  lie  wished, 
however,  to  be  very  secure,  and  therefore  re- 
peatml, — ''Sir,  I  am  a  married  man."  Whi-relo 
the  young  cicrgvman  responded,  and  let  us  do  him 
justice,  with  evident  sympathy — "  I'lMir  devil'" 

The  procession  moved  on — the  music  playi.il — 
and  there  was  not  one  of  the  mob  who  did  not  feel 
a  huge  interest  in  the  very  handsome  young  lunl 
who  was  a  going  up  to  parliament  to  take  espeejr.l 
care  of  all  of  them. — In  ihe  like  way,  that  when 
the  knight  of  old  was  anin  •!.  arwl  nlKiut  to  v«  forth 
to  slay  the  dragcm  thai  '  men,  virgins, 

■ad  cattle,  and  contmux:  i      1   a  brinwtuna  j 


blight  upon  the  crops  and  herbage,  making  dump- 
ish the  heart  of  the  farmer — in  the  like  way  that 
he  was  attended  by  sage,  gniyhe;i(l((l  reverence, 
by  youths  and  mai(lens,  In-aring  garhinds  and  green 
boughs,  and  accompanying  him  with  shouts,  and 
prayers,  and  loving  looks,  so  did  the  young  lord 
St.  James  take  his  way  to  the  hustings,  that  he 
might  therefrom  dep;irt  fiir  parliament,  there  to 
combat  with  and  soundly  dnib  the  twenty  dragons 
always  ready  to  eat  up  everyboily  and  everything, 
if  not  prevented  by  the  one  particular  Jiiember. 
Young  St.  James  would  be  the  champion  against 
the  dragon  laxalion  :  he  would  keep  the  monster 
from  the  farmer's  bacon — from  the  farmer's  wife's 
eggs — from  the  farmer's  (laughter's  huller:  he 
would  protect  their  rights  ;  and  the  farmer,  and 
fanner's  wife,  and  firiiier's  daughter,  all  felt  lliat 
they  had  a  most  dear  and  tender  inlcrest  in  that 
splendid  young  gentleman,  who  would  do  nothing 
hut  bow  to  them,  and  smile  U|Min  them,  just  fur 
all  the  world  as  if  he  w  as  no  bit  better  than  they. 

"  He  'II  let  'em  know  what  's  what  when  he 
gels  among  'em,"  said  an  old  countryman  to 
flay,  who,  that  he  might  be  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  lord  ahonl  to  be  made  a  law-maker,  walked 
with  his  hand  upon  the  carriage.  "  They  've  had 
it  all  iheir  own  way  long  enough  ;  he  'II  make  'em 
lo<ik  ahoiil  'em." 

"The  man  for  the  consiilootion.  That's  plain 
with  half  an  eye  ;  he  's  born  with  it  all  in  his 
head,  like  a  cock  wiih  a  comb,"  said  Flay.  "  It 's 
in  the  family,"  continued  the  barber;  "in  the 
family." 

The  procession  halts  at  Ihe  Hall.  We  pass  tho 
cheering,  Ihe  groaning  of  the  opposite  parties. 
We  pass  all  the  hubbub  of  the  election,  as  familiar 

10  the  British  ear  as  the  roar  of  the  Brilish   Lion. 

11  was  plain,  that  it  was  already  known  there 
would  lie  no  contest  ;  whereupon  dark  and  blank 
were  the  looks  of  the  Yellows,  and  very  Kiud  and 
fierce  iheir  denunciations.  The  Blues,  too,  though 
ihcy  put  a  boldly  happy  hre  on  the  mailer,  were 
ill  at  ease.  A  sharp  opposition  would  have  given 
them  great  delight,  inasmuch  as  their  tried  pat- 
riotism would  have  shone  all  the  brighter  for  the 
test. 

And  now  the  solemn  business  is  opened  by  Mr. 
Mayor,  too  oppressed  by  the  greatness  of  the  iicca- 
.«ion,  lo  suffer  one  word  of  his  very  eloquent 
address  to  be  heard  by  the  multitude  ;  who,  nu 
doubt,  in  gnililude,  cheered  uproariously. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Gilead  then  slept  for- 
ward ;  Slid  suddenly  ihe  crowd  seemed  to  feel 
ihem^elves  nt  church,  Ihey  were  so  hushed.  The 
doctor  said  that  nothing  but  his  long  knowledge, 
his  afTeciion  for  his  lordship,  could  have  induced 
him  lo  break  from  that  privacy  which  they  all 
knew  was  his  greatest  happiness.  But  he  had  a 
duly  to  perform  ;  a  duly  to  his  country,  to  lliem, 
and  lo  himself  That  duty  was  to  propose  the 
distinguished  nobleman  before  ihem,  as  their  legal 
and  moral  representative  in  parliament. 

.\nd  young  St  James  was  duly  proposed  and 
seconded.  "  Is  there  no  other  candidate?"  asked 
the  mayor,  with  a  conscious  face  that  there  was 
not. 

"  Yos,"  cried  a  voice  ;  and  immediately  a  man 
slept  forward,  whilst  the  Yellows  rcrared  \<illi 
triumph.  "  1  have  lo  pri'pose,"  said  the  man, — 
and  reader,  ihal  man  was  no  other  than  Klienexer 
Snipeton,  husband  of  Claiissa, — "I  have  to  pro- 

iH>«>,  as  the  repriseiilative  of  the  borough  of 
iquorish,  Matthew  Capstick,  Esq." 
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A  shout  of  derision  burst  from  the  Blue*.  For 
k  moment,  the  Yi-Uows,  taken  hy  surprise,  were 
silent  :  tliey  then  paid  back  tliu  shout  with  shout- 
ini;s  Vfhvinenl. 

"  DiHis  any))ody  second  Matthew  CapstickV 
aski'd  ihn  mayor  ai;l>a>t. 

"  I  does,"  cried  Rasp;  and  ajjain  the  Yellows 
shoutml. 

The  Hevorend  Doctor  Uilcad  looked  haughtily, 
cnnlemptuously.  at  the  farce  acted  about  him. 
Nevertheless,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  demand 
a  poll  for  young  St.  James  :  the  show  of  hands — 
as  the  osliiunded  mayor  was  compelled  to  own — 
being  "  decidedly  in  lavor  of  Mr.  ('apstick." 

CHAPTIR  XXV. 

"  Why  you  never  moan  to  do  it  V  asked  Bright 
Jem  anxiously,  sorrowfully. 

"  A  m.in  is  wedded  lo  his  country,  Jem ;  and 
being  wedded,  must  listen  to  her  voice,"  was  the 
answer  of  Capstick. 

It  was  nearly  midnight,  and  the  late  muflin- 
maker  and  his  man  sal  alone  in  the  Tub.  The 
news  of  his  probable  election  for  Liquorish  had 
fallen  upon  Capstick  explosively,  lie  had,  in 
truth,  been  much  startled,  agitated  by  the  tidings; 
but,  the  mulVm-niaker  was  a  philosopher,  and  after 
a  brief  hour  or  two,  he  hud  sulxlued  the  flesh- 
quakes  of  the  merely  modest  man,  trembling  at 
his  own  under  valuation,  and  sal  reassured  and 
calm,  contemplating  his  positil)l(>  appearance  amidst 
the  sagi's  of  the  land,  himself  a  sage,  with  the 
quiet  resignation  of  a  patriot,  ('apstick  industri- 
ously c8.Hayed  a  look,  a  manner  of  monumental 
tranquillity.  He  smoked  apparently,  for  all  the 
world,  like  a  common  man  ;  and  yet — it  did  not 
escape  the  affectionate  glance  of  Jem — yet  did 
Capstick's  eye  now  and  then  burn  and  glow  with 
a  new  liulit,  even  as  the  tobacco  at  the  breath  of 
the  smoker,  gh>wed  through  the  enibets.  Kapidly 
was  his  heart  enlarging  with  the  gmid  of  the 
nation.  Orations,  to  be  utiered  to  the  world  at 
the  proper  st-ason,  were  conceived  in  the  muflfin- 
maker's  brain  ;  and  as  be  sat,  like  a  pagan  go<l, 
in  a  cloud  of  his  own  making,  they  already  grew 
and  grew,  and  he  already  felt  for  ihem  the  mys- 
terious love  of  the  parent  towards  the  unborn. 
Already  his  ears  rang  with  the  shoutings  of  an 
instrueled,  a  delighted  senate.  His  heart  beat 
thick  with  the  thought  of  Magna  Charta,  and  the 
tremendous  uses  he  would  yet  make  of  that  sub- 
lime text.  Wjih  no  hope,  no  ihoui>bt  of  parlia- 
ment, it  had  been  the  pride  of  the  muflin-inaker  to 
despise  the  world  and  its  doings :  a  ho|>ele!!S 
world,  overstocked  with  fo(ds  and  knaves,  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  the  consideration  of  a  philo- 
sophic mind.  And  now  with  the  chance  of  becom- 
ing a  senator,  Capstick  felt  a  sudden  charity  for 
the  universe.  After  all,  it  was  a  univcrae  not  to 
be  neglected.  And  for  the  meiv  and  women 
inhabiting  it — poor  two-legged  emmets! — they 
must  not  be  sulTered  to  go  lo  ruin  their  own  per- 
verso  way.  Ha  would,  therefore,  go  to  parlia- 
nieni,  and  save  them.  Now,  when  a  man  has 
once  for  all  determined  u|Mm  a  magnanimous  line 
of  conduct,  be  cannot  but  for  the  tune  look  the 
Setter,  the  higgiT,  for  the  residuiion.  It  is  thus 
in  all  cases.  For  instance,  when  a  virgin,  with 
lowered  liil.4  and  li|i«  trembling  at  tlicir  own  cour- 
age, dnn)s  the  •'  yes"  that  is  to  ni.ike  s  man 
beatific  for  the  term  of  his  natural  existence — a 
"  yes"'  at  whioh  all  the  weddioL'-rinss  in  all  the 
goldsimlbs'  shojis  synipaibeticaliy   vibrate, — she, 


the  virgin,  lookj  m  she  never  before  looked  in  her 
life:  sublimated,  glorified,  with  a  halo  of  beauty 
about  her ;  a  halo  catching  light  from  her  liquid 
eyes  and  rosy,  linri'ii"  i  "■■■  ^'i'l  vvli.ii  in,,  ihe 
widow  wilh  a  »\'  i', 

man,  as  an  old  s"  .      .  ' 

tolling  the  monosyllable  shortly,  boldly  as  a  licjl 
tolls  one*— she,  too,  expands  a  little — Just  a  little, 
with  the  thought,  the  good  determined  opcm, — 
she,  loo,  has  her  halo,  though  certainly  of  a  dim- 
mer kind  ;  just  a  little  dulled,  like  a  second. hand 
ring.  So  true  it  is,  that  magnanimity  has  an 
expansive,  a  decorative  quality.  .\nd  so  when 
Capstick,  fur  a  moiiirnt,  felt  himself  a  nicmlier  of 
parliament,  he  felt  for  the  time  his  waislcoal 
much  too  small  for  him.  In  the  like  way  that 
when,  stirred  by  great  emotions,  the  female  heart 
takes  a  sudden  shoot,  it  is  somelinies  necessary  to 
cut  the  slay  lace  to  allow  for  the  growth. 

.\nd  Capstick  sat  enlarged  by  bis  own  thoughts; 
with  the  ears  of  his  soul  up-pricked — for  souls  have 
ears,  and  at  times  pretty  long  ones — as  though 
listening  for  the  trumpets  thai  should  sound  a  blast 
for  his  triumph.  Hut  Bright  Jem  had  a  heavy,  a 
dolorous  expression  of  the  divine  countenance  of 
man.  His  master  was  in  danger  of  being  made  a 
member  of  parliament.  He  was,  at  that  moment, 
in  the  imminent  peril  of  being  laken  from  riislio 
delights,  from  the  sweet,  the  lloaety  leisure  of  the 
country,  to  be  turned  into  a  maker  of  laws.  His 
condition  weighed  heavily  upon  the  sense  of  his 
faithful,  bis  atfectionate  servant ;  who  gazed  upon 
him  as  I'yiades  would  have  regarded  Orestes,  had 
dear  Orestes  been  sentenced  lo  the  pillory.  Cap- 
stick  already  felt  himself  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  smiled  through  his  own  snit>ke,  as  he 
thought  of  one  of  the  hundred  speeches  he  would 
make,  and  the  cheers  that  would  celebrate  its  de- 
livery ;  and  Bright  Jem  only  thought  of  the  unsa- 
vory missiles  to  be  hurled  at  bis  friend  in  the  hour 
of  his  trial. 

"  .\  man  is  wedded  to  his  country,  Jem,"  re- 
pealed (.'apstick,  wilh  a  growing  love  for  the 
.isscrlion. 

"  His  country  !  Why,  you  don't  call  Liquorish 
your  country,  do  you'  Besides,  what  does  the 
country  know  about  you  'xcept  your  muffins  :  if 
the  country  hasn't  quite  forgot  ihem  by  this  lime? 
If  you  are  made  a  member  of  parliament — heaven 
preserve  you,  says  I — yon  '11  only  be  made  out  of 
spite  and  malice,"  cried  James. 

Mr.  Capstick  Imik  his  pipe  wide  sway  from  his 

mouth,  and  began  wh;it  would  doiibih  ss  have  been 

a  very  eloquent  speech.     Bright   Jem.  however, 

suftered  him  lo  get  no  farther  than — "  The  choice 

j  of  the  people,  Jem." 

"Th:- people  I  The  choice  of  the  guineas,  that 's 
it,  Mr.  Capstick.  A  member  for  Liquorish  !  Well, 
jthey  might  as  well  make  a  li'tle  imago  of  the 
golden  calf  over  agin,  and  send  that  to  parliament  : 
ftir  that  's  the  people's  choice  bereabcmts.  Why, 
you  must  know,  that  it's  for  no  love  of  you  that 
Siiipeton — .is  they  call  him — put  you  up.  To 
carry  his  pint  agin  his  young  lordship — for  there  '•  t 
some  sore  atween  'em — ho  'd  send  a  chimbley-  • 
sweeper  lo  parliament  without  wathine." 

"  Impossible  I  '  cued  Capstick,  with  very  con-  - 
siderablo  dignity. 

"  Certain  of  it,"  insisted  Jem.  "  else  why,  may  .• 
I  be  so  bold  to  ask,  should  he  piich  upon  yout" 

"1    am    not   exactly   a   chimney-sweejier,  Mr. 
James;  not  exactly,"  observed  Capstick,  insjes-- 
tically. 
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"  A  course  not :  *  gotij  way  from  it ;  but  you 
know  wh»t  I  iniMn,  don't  you  !"  mid  Jem. 

"  ' Tiler.      Mr.  Snip.  ■       '  rvliriolly 

»3l                       ilio  punly,  tlie  ;  I'  liis  in- 

«B"i- -—    U'Mxl  ihkIii,  Mr.  J :-,     aiul  Cap- 
stick  ro»e.     "  I  must  n.Hi!  early  to-morrow." 

"  Don't  »ay,  Mr.  James,  llien  :  it 's  a  putting  a 
(tone  m  my  pillow  that  I  could  n't  sleep  on,  seeing 
I'm  not  used  to  it.  God  bios  you,  sir — good 
night."  and  Jem  held  forth  his  hand. 

"  Good  night,  Jem,"  said  Capstick,  taking  Jere 'a 
hand.  "  And  mind,  to-morrow,  early  Jem — very 
early,  Jem." 

Almost  at  dawn  Jem  was  in  the  (farden,  dijiging, 
digging  as  though  he  would  get  rid  of  thought. 
At  times,  very  savapely  would  he  plunge  the  spade 
into  the  earth,  as  though  it  relieved  him.  And 
then  he  groaned  — hummod — and  siched.  And  ihe 
inornins  broke  gloriously  ;  and  the  birds  sang  and 
whistled  ;  and  the  flowers  came  laughingout  In  the 
aunsliine.  The  summer  earth,  one  wide  altar, 
•teamed  with  sweetest  incense  to  heaven. 

Jem  had  laliored  for  a  couple  of  hours  before 
Ca(istick  joined  him  in  the  garden.  "  Why,  Jem, 
you  've  done  a  full  half-day's  work  already,"  said 
tlie  candidate  for  Liquorish. 

"  Somehow  I  could  n't  rest ;  and  when  I  did 
sleep,  I  had  nothing  but  nasty  dreams.  If  I  did  n't 
dr^am  you  was  taken  to  the  tower  for  pulling  the 
speaker's  nose — and  I  know  your  temper,  sir — no- 
thing more  likely — I  wish  I  iiiay  die.  Never  had 
such  a  clear,  clean  dream  in  all  my  lifa.  It  was 
all  made  out  so." 

"  .\nd  what  did  they  do  with  me  at  the  tower!" 
askfd  C'apstick,  a  little  tickled  by  the  importance 
uf  the  imprisonment. 

"  Why  they  chopped  your  head  off  aaclean  as 
a  sheep's,"  said  Jem  carnesily.  "  I  saw  'cm  do 
it ;  heard  the  chomwr  go  right  through  bone, 
gristle,  and  all."  Capslick  clapt  his  hand  to  hitt 
neck,  then  suddenly  took  it  away  again,  and  shook 
his  heai)  and  smiled.  Jem  continued.  "'They 
chopped  it  o(r,  and  I  heard  it  fall  from  the  block 
with  a  bump.  And  after  that  they  cut  you  into 
four  quarters  to  be  hung  up  for  an  example." 

"  H.I !  ha  I  and  that 's  the  worst  they  did,"  cried 
Capalick  ;  "  there  was  an  end,  then*" 

"  No  there  wasn't,"  said  Jem  ;  •'  for  I  dreamt 
that  they  made  roc  pack  up  one  of  the  quarters,  like 
spring-lamb,  and  carry  it  to  your  old  inulTin  shop, 
and  hang  it  Jest  over  the  door  atween  the  two 
windows,  as  a  warning  to  all  traitors.  .\nd  I  iwng 
it  up.  And  then  I  ilreamt  I  sat  down  on  the  door- 
step, and  it  was  as  murli  as  ever  I  could  dti  to  keep 
the  birds  from  peeking  at  you,  for  all  I  did  nothing 
but  pelt  'em  with  dollar*. 

"Very.  i,"  said  Capstiek,  whn  added 

gravely,  1 1  ind  very  tenderly  up«n  Jcm'a 

shoulder,  '  nmiL  inu  tiroe  really  coinesL,  don't 
throw  away  silver;  firal  try  penny  pieces."  Jem 
sho(jk  hi.i  head  :  ho  could  not  reluh  the  humor  of 
Ihe  economy. 

"  If,  now,  th»y  really  should  make  a  rnemlirrof 
parliam»nt  of  you" — Jem  shud  V 
a*  at  the  thought  of  some  nau"' 
don't  nu'an  to  say  ynu  'II  leave  tlia  Tub,  ibo  garilsa 
and  all  <" 

"  The  voice  of  the  eoiintrv,  Jem.m'  I. 

W« 'II  conin  down  b»re,  and  recruit  oi,  !i 

ill    Ii"  i«.  .|       Weshill  cnjiiy  a  ,i!l  the 

<'r"r     I  If  I   ihe  session."     Cipstick  al- 

t.  .iv  -     ..<e  iiK'>  :i  member. 
"  '•\'  \',  I  know  sumelhin'  of  parliament,  fur  I 


knew  poor  Sam  Chilterns,  tJic  linkman,  as  wu 
killed  by  the  late  hours.  He  useil  to  tell  me  a 
good  deal  about  it ;  whatever  pleasure  you  can 
have,  to  go  and  sit  steaming  among  a  inob  of  folks 
— and  hearing  speeches  and  sums  of  figures  that 
you  don't  know  nothing  about — and  never  opening 
your  own  mouth" — 

"  Never  think  it,  Jem,"  cried  Capstick,  "  I  shall 
speak  and  very  often — very  often.' 

"  The  Lord  help  you  !"  exclaimed  Jem,  amazed 
at  such  determination.  "  At  your  time  of  life, 
too!" 

"That's  it,  Jem.  Twenty,  ten,  yean  ago,  I 
should  n't  have  been  ripe  for  it.  Really  great  men 
are  of  slow  growth  ;  I  feel  that  I  have  ju-st  now 
reached  my  prime,  and  my  country  shall  have  it. 
You  don't  know — how  should  you  ' — what  I  may 
meet  with  in  parliament." 

"  .\  little  on  11,"  said  Jem.  "  You  'II  meet  with 
bad  hour.i  and  iioi.'<y  company  ;  and  you  'II  turn 
night  into  day  and  day  into  night,  and  so  do  no 
go»id  with  neiiher  one  nor  the  other.  Meet  1  Will 
you  meet  with  any  such  company  as  you  leave!  1 
should  like  to  know  tliat !" 

"  Why,  what  company  do  I  leave  ?"  asked  Cap- 
stick  coldly,  and  with  dignity. 

"  Why.  the  eomiiany  about  you,"  cried  Jem, 
and  Capslick  shorily  coughed.  "  Look  at  'em  : 
will  you  meet  with  anything  like  them  roses,  jest 
opening  their  precious  inouljis,  and  talking  to  you 
in  their  own  way — for  liow  often  you  'vc  s.iid  they 
do  talk,  if  people  will  only  have  the  sense  to  un- 
derstand 'em  !  You  '11  go  to  court,  perhaps  ;  and 
if  you  do,  will  you  meet  wilh  finer  velvet  than  'a 
in  them  heartsease'  will  you  see  any  diaiiinii(U" — 
and  here  Jem  struck  a  bush  with  his  spade,  and 
the  dew-drops  in  a  silver  shower  trembled  and  fell 
from  it — "  any  diamonds  brighter  and  wholesomer 
than  them  7  Will  yon  hear  anything  like  ihat  ia 
parliament  r' — cried  Jem  empiialieally,  and  he 
pointed  upwards  to  a  fluttering  speck,  a  lark  in  the 
high  heavens,  gushing  with  song. 

"These  things  are  to  be  enjoyed  in  their  due 
season  ;  when,  as  I  gay,  the  house  is  prorogued," 
aaid  Capstick. 

"  And  what's  to  become  of  all  the  animals  that 
I  thought  you  so  fund  on  7  Thi^y  'II  none  on  'em 
come  to  good  when  you  're  away.  There  's  iheiii 
beauiifiil  Iwes— sensible  things  ! — you  don't  think 
they  '11  have  the  heart  to  go  on  working,  working, 
when  yon  're  wasting  your  time  in  the  house  of 
commons'  .\nd  you 'II  go  and  make  laws  !  Ha! 
We  shan't  have  no  luck  after  that.  If  the  bantam 
hen  that's  silling  doesn't  addle  all  her  eggs,  I 
know  nothing  of  banlains.  Why,  how,'' — and 
Jem  spoke  in  a  saddened  lone — "  how  in  six  weeks 
do  you  think  you  '11  look  '" 

"Look!  how  should  I  IwikV  cried  Capstick, 
bending  his  browi. 

"  Why,  you  'II  look  like  a  act  of  parliament ;  and 
a  precious  old  act,  too  ;  all  parchment  like,  with 
black  marks.  And  you  'II  go  to  bed  wlii-n  the  snii 
"els  up;  and  instead  of  meeting  him  as  you  do 

>w  with  a  head  n»  clear  as  upring  water — and 
">king  at  him,  all  heallli  and  comfort— and  walk- 
ing about  hearing  the  birds  and  smelling  the  cows, 
the  flowers,  and  tlio  fresh  earth — why,  yon  'II  be 
•linking  home  to  yinir  l>e<l  with  no  heart  lo  stare  in 
the  sun's  faoir — aivl  yimr  precious  head  will  secin 
biling  with  a  lot  of  talk  :  all  wobbling  w  itli  speeches 
ynu  can  make  nothin'  on — and  you  'II  soon  wish 
younudf  a  mushnioiii,  a  toailstonl,  anything  to  be 
well  in  the  ouuntry  agin." 
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"  Jem,"  taid  Capitick,  "you  meui  well;  but 
you  're  nn  eiithimiaiit." 

"  You  iiiriy  call  ini;  what  namri  jroo  like,"  said 
Jfiiti,  very  rcsigiKidly,  "  but  you  'II  never  be  happy 
away  from  the  Tuh" 

"A'oii  'II  liiy  the  hreakfaat,"  obscrv''  ''-■-•-i 
peremptorily  riuliiiK  the  roiivcrn:iiioii 
irom  the  (i.irileu  to  thi'  Imu-ii.  «liil«l  J'   ..      .... 

had  a  ih'w  <)uarr('l  u  .1 — Aug  his  spade 

into  the  earth  with  iii'  "  ''Ity- 

III  a  few  minutes  a  lion  broke  out  into  the  cus- 
tomary prui'hmalioii  of  a  new  egg^. — "  Well,  1 
know,"  ericd  Jem,  pettishly,  "I  know:  you're 
like  a  good  many  people,  you  arc;  can't  even  give 
poor  folks  nn  vgg  without  telling  all  the  world 
about  it.  Ilumjih  !  he  may  as  well  have  'em  fresh 
while  he  can  ;"  and  Jem  bent  his  way  to  the  hen- 
roost— "  poor  soul  !  he  'II  get  nothing  of  the  sort 
when  he  's  a  member  of  parliament." 

In  very  dumpish  spirits  did  Jem  prep.ire  the 
breakfast.  Hut  when  ho  saw  Capsliek,  habited  in 
his  very  best,  issue  from  his  cbainDer,  Jem  groaned 
as  though  hi!  Iu<ikcd  upon  a  victim  arrayed  for  the 
sacrifice,  ('apstick  would  not  hear  the  note  of 
tribulation,  but  observed — "You'll  go  with  rao, 
Jem." 

"  I  'd  rather  not,"  said  Jem ;  "  but  I  s'poae  1 
must  go  in  the  mob,  to  see  as  nobody  nelts  you. 
Humph!  I  wonder  what  any  Jew  will  give  for 
thav  coat  when  you  come  home.  But  I  s'pose  it 's 
all  right.  Pi-ople  put  their  best  on  when  they  are 
hanged,  and  why  shouldn't  you!  All  right,  o' 
course." 

Capstiek  managed  to  laugh,  and  tried  to  cat  his 
breakfast  with  even  more  than  customary  relish — 
hut  it  would  not  do  :  he  had  no  appetite.  He  felt 
hims<'lf  on  the  verge  of  greatness.  And  his  heart 
w;is  so  big  it  left  him  no  stomach.  Suddenly  was 
heard  the  sound  of  distant  music.  "  Heaven  save 
you  !"  cried  Jem  ;  "  they  're  coming  after  you." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,"  said  the  philosophic  Pap- 
stick,  and  the  music  and  the  shoutinn  seemed  to 
enter  his  calm  bosom  like  flame,  for  he  suddenly 
observed,  "  It  's  very  warm  to-day,  Jem." 

"  Nothin'  to  what  it  will  be,"  said  Jem. 
"  Here  they  como.  Afore  it 's  too  late,  will  you 
hide  under  the  bed,  and  I  'II  say  you  're  out  V 
Jem  rapidly  put  the  proposal  as  a  last  desperate 
resource. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,"  again  cried  Capstiek,  and 
with  incrc.as«'d  vehemence.     "  Open  the  door." 

"  Tl  's  all  over — too  late,"  groaned  Jem,  and  al- 
most immeilMiely  the  music  came  clanging  to  the 
window,  and  ihc  mob  huzzaed,  and  Hasp,  and  oth- 
ers of  Capstiek's  committee,  filled  the  cott.igc. 

"  Hurrah  !"  cried  Uasp,  "  three  cheers  forCap- 
slick !  Capstiek  and  the  constiiulion  !"  and  the 
mob  roared  in  obedience.  "  Now,  Mr.  Capstiek  ; 
all  right  I  can  tell  you.  His  lordship  has  n't  a 
toe  to. stand  upon — not  a  sinele  toe.  This  blessed 
night  you  'II  sleep  member  fi>r  Liquorish  !  Down 
with  the  Blues  !  T.'io  constitution  and  Capstiek  I 
Hurrah  !  Why,  Jem" — cried  the  barber,  siidden- 
!  ly  astounded — "  you  havn't  got  no  color.  Here  'j 
one." 

"  Well,  if  I  must  make  mysrlfa  canary,"  cried 
Jem,  and  he  took  the  profTered  riband,  and  shook 
his  head. 

"  Now,  then,  strike  up,  and  three  more  cheers 
for  Capstiek  and  the  constitution,"  roared  Hisp. 
The  lrum|iets  sounded — the  drums  beat — the  mob 
roared — and  amidst  the  hubbub,  Capstiek  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  carried  off  by  the  committee  to 


one  of  the  three  carriages  drawn  op  at  the  end  of 
the  lane,  whilst  Bright  Jem,  as  though  he  walked 
at  a  funeral,  pensively  fidlowed. — In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  line  was  formed  ;  and  miisirians  and 
mob,  taking  new  breath,  gave  loudest  utterance  to 

•'■■■"-■••■'■! '■•-"■■1 '"      And  Cii]'-'"  ••   ii- phi- 

I'd  about  l>  ihe 

.  _    hdatc.    Bn„  -    ,.  .zed 

at  him  with  astonishment.  Could  it  be  posaiblo 
that  that  smiling,  courteous,  bending  man  was  the 
rigid  muffin-maker'  .Kdcr  th.at,  there  was  noth- 
ing true,  nothing  real  in  humanity.  At  once,  Jem 
gave  the  world  up. 

The  pnvessiim  reached  the  town  hall.  Hur- 
rahs and  hoolings  met  Capstiek  ;  who  felt  warm 
and  cold  at  the  salutations.  It  was  plain,  how- 
ever, Capstiek  and  the  constitution — as  Rasp  w  ould 
couple  them — must  triumph.  The  great  confidence 
in  young  .St.  James  had,  somehow,  been  severely 
shaken.  It  was  known  even  to  the  little  children 
of  the  borough  that  the  mysterious  chest  of  gold 
had  been  carried  off;  and  as  the  customary  dona- 
tion to  tho  electors  was  not  forthcoming, it  was  be- 
lieved that  young  St.  James  would  rashly  trust  to 
purity  of  election.  Tangle,  secure  in  his  belief 
that  there  would  he  no  opposition  to  his  lordship, 
had  said  no  word  of  the  robbery  ;  hence,  he  had 
suffered  very  valuable  time  to  be  lost — time  that 
had  been  improved  to  the  utmost  by  the  agents  of 
Snipeton,  who,  though  he  scarcely  appeared  him- 
self, labored  by  means  of  his  mercenaries,  with  all 
the  ardor  that  hatred  and  gold  could  supply  in  the 
cause.  When,  however,  it  became  certain  that 
his  lord.ship  would  be  opposed.  Tangle  felt  the  dire 
necessity — dire,  indeed — of  telling  the  truth.  And 
then  he  felt  ho  had  not  the  courage  to  carry  him 
through  so  unusual  a  task.  Whereupon  he  sneaked 
to  his  inn,  ordered  a  post-chaise,  placed  himself 
and  portmanteau  therein,  and  late  at  night  secretly 
drove  towards  I>(indon.  Ere,  however,  he  depart- 
ed, ho  left  a  letter  for  the  noble  candidate.  We 
give  a  correct  copy. 

"  Mv  IxiRO, — Deeply  indeed  do  1  regret  that  a 
circumstance — a  tender  circumstance — to  which  it 
is  needles.*  more  particularly  to  allude,  (for  what — 
what  right  have  I  at  such  a  time,  to  force  my  do- 
mestic sorrows  on  your  lordship's  attention') — a 
tender  cireum.stanee,  I  .say,  compels  my  immediate 
attendance  in  London.  You  may  judge  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  event  from  Ihe  very  tact  that,  at 
such  a  time,  it  can  sever  me  from  your  lordship.  I 
leave  you,  however,  in  the  full  assurance  of  your 
triumph — in  the  full  belief  that  parliament,  which 
has  received  so  many  ornaments  from  your  noble 
house,  has  yet  to  obtain  an  unparalleled  lustre  in 
the  genius  of  your  lordship.  With  the  pmfound- 
est  respect,  1  am  your  lordship's  most  devoted  ser- 
vant, 

"  Ldki  Tanoi.«." 

"  P.  S. — We  are  all,  in  this  mortal  world,  lia- 
ble to  accidents.  My  good  friend,  Mr.  Folder, 
will  inform  your  lordship  of  a  circumstance  that 
has  given  me  much  pain  :  a  circumstance,  how- 
ever, that  when  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  next 
meeting  your  lordship,  I  doubt  not  I  shall  be  able 
most  t'ullv  to  explain  to  your  lordship's  moat  per- 
fect satisfaction."' 

"  There  is  great  villany  in  this,  great  villany,  my 
lord" — said  Doctor  (Mead,  possessed  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter — "  but  it  isn't  so  much  the  mo- 
ney that's  lost;  that  may  he  remedied — it's  the 
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lime,  the  priviou*  lime.  There  is  no  dotiht  that  | 
the  other  side  have  taken  the  most  unpriiiriplcd ; 
advantaer  o(  the  calamity,  and  hare  briWd  ncht 
•nd  leA.  NeTerthrlem,  we  must  nut  despair.  | 
No;  certainly  not.  We  must  look  the  difficulty 
in  the  face  like  men,  my  lord — like  men."  The 
doctor,  t(M),  spoke  like  one  determined  to  fi|!ht  to 
the  last  minute,  and  the  last  guinea.  .\nd  ihe 
doctor  was  not  merely  a  man  of  words.  No. 
With  a  fine  decision  of  character,  he  immediately 
drew  a  cheque  for  a  much  larger  amount  than  was 
e»er  dreamt  of  by  all  the  a|>ostlcs,  and  confidinif  it 
to  a  trusty  servant,  he  shortly  but  emphatically  said 
to  him — "Gold."  The  man  smilingly  acknowl- 
e,!,r..,i  i!,,.  .i,-\!jic  of  thai  tremendous  monosyllable, 
an  1  blithely  on  his  errand.    Nevertheless, 

tb'  .  sirone  sense  of  honor  in  the  hearts  of 

the  majority  of  the  patriots  of  Liquorish  ;  for  al- 
thoufrh  some  took  double  bribes — although  some 
suflereil  ihemsclves  to  bo  pilt  like  weather-vanes, 
on  both  sides — the  greater  number  remained  true 
to  the  first  purchaser.  It  was  the  lioast — the  con- 
solation that  made  so  many  of  the  Yellows  walk 
upright  through  the  world — that  they  stuck  to 
their  first  bargain.  The  double  fee  would  have 
been  welcome,  to  be  sure,  but  as  some  of  them 
touchingly  oksenred,  they  bad  characters-  to  take 
care  of  Besides  the  same  candidate  might  come 
•gain. 

"  Can  you  have  any  notion  of  the  cause  of  the 
motives  of  this  man,  Snipeion?"  asked  Doctor 
Gilead  of  young  St.  James,  who  slightly  colored  at 
the  home  question.  "  Why  should  he  have  started 
•  candidate'" 

"  Possibly — I  can't  tell — but  I  say  possibly  he 
has  strong  political  feelings.  But,  't  is  no  matter, 
't  will  only  add  to  the  excitement :  at  the  most, 
'twill  only  be  a  joke.  A  muflin-makcr  sitting  for 
Liquorish!  For  our  borough!  'Tis  too  ridicu- 
lous lo  imagine,"  and  young  St.  James  laughed. 

"  A  very  contemptible  person,  certainly,"  said 
Doctor  Gilead  ;  "  nevertheless,  he"s  twenty  a-hcad 
of  your  lordship,  and  as  there  is  not  above  another 
hour  fur  polling,  and  we  know  the  number  of  votes, 
matlcrs  do  look  a  little  desperate."  Such  was  the 
opinion  of  Doctor  (Miead,  very  dolorously  pro- 
nounced at  an  advanced  period  of  the  day;  and 
young  .St.  James — although  he  had  combated  the 
notion  like  a  man  and  a  lord — began  to  give 
IfTound  :  it  no  longer  seemed  lo  him  among  the 
impossibilities  of  the  world  that  the  family  borough 
of  Liquorish  might  lie  u»ur|)eil  by  a  mii(iln-inaker. 
And  ibcn  St.  Janus — thinking  of  Claris.'ta — medi- 
tated a  terrible  revenge  u|K)n  her  husband. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  contesil  raged  with  every 
variety  of  noise  and  vicdence  c(>ns<-quent  upon  the  i 
making  of  a  member  of  parliament.  Songs  were 
•ung  ; — how  the  |K>et  was  s»i  suddenly  found,  we 
know  not ;  hut  discovered,  he  was  |M>tently  in- 
spired by  ready  gcdd  and  ale,  and  in  no  time  en- 
shrined the  robbery  of  the  money-box  in  rerw 
Kvery  line,  like  a  wasp,  had  a  sling  at  the  end  of 
it,  aimed  at  Ihe  corruption  of  the  lllues.  The  c«m- 
cluding  stanza  tno,  brealhcd  an  ardent  wish  for  the 
future  prosperity  and   li  .  f  the  thief — and 

sn  expression  of  kincli  nn  Blast,  as  he 

IT" '    '         'ing  the  moll,  riMiiv.  n  with  the  silence 

'>'  Tom"s  only  regret  was  ihal  Jingo, 

b;  '    '  -I  not  tteeii  entrusted  Willi  tint  b.il- 

U'l.  and   the  sentiment  of  the    song 

»'•"  .cl.iiiii'd  to  the  voice   and   intelli- 

B'"    '     '  '  irel.    Besides,  there  would 

hair  In-'  ri  ^■    .         _   '.rcdl — Very  droll,  a  matter  to 


be  chuckled  over  with  private  friends — had  Jingo 
chaunted  the  satirical  lament  for  the  stolen  gold  : 
lie  being,  above  all  others,  peculi:irlv  filled  for  the 
melodious  task.  And  where  could  he  Im.-— once  or 
twice  thought  the  father,  and  then  the  palenial 
anxiety  was  merged  in  the  deep  interest  of  the 
hour ;  for  Tom  Blast  with  all  his  might  niared  and 
cheered  and  hooled  in  the  cause  of  the  Yellows. 
Much,  we  think,  would  it  have  abated  the  putriotio 
zeal  of  Capstick,  had  he  known  how  vociferously 
he  was  lauded  by  the  thief  of  Hog  Ijine.  But  at 
such  a  time,  applause  must  not  be  too  curiously  an- 
alyzed. 

And  now  both  parties  began  to  number  minutes. 
\  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  poll  would  close. 
The  Blues  had  for  the  past  twenty  minutes  rallied  ; 
and  Doctor  Gilead  rubiied  his  hands  and  declared 
that,  in  spite  of  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  Yel- 
lows, In  spile  of  the  soul-buying  bribery  that  had 
been  resorted  lo  by  unchristian  men,  ihe  rightful 
seat  of  St.  James  would  not  be  usurped  by  a 
muffin-maker.  Poor  Jem  bung  ab<Mit  the  com- 
mittee-rooms and  secretly  exulted  when  Capstick 
receded  ;  as  secretly  mourned  when  he  advanced. 
At  length  the  final  numbers  were  exhibited  :  and 
to  the  joy  of  the  Yellows,  the  despair  of  the  Blues, 
and  to  the  particular  misery  of  Jem  himself,  Mat- 
thew Capstick,  Esq.,  was  declared  twenty  votes 
ahead  of  his  opponent ! 

"  Three  cheers  for  Capslick,  our  member," 
cried  Rasp  from  the  window  of  the  Yellow  Com- 
mittee-room. "  Three  cheers  for  Capstick  and  the 
constitution  !" 

"  Give  it  him,"  cried  Flay  from  an  opposite 
house,  and  the  obedient  loyal  mob  of  Blues  dis- 
charged a  volley  of  mud  and  stones  and  other  con- 
stitutional missiles  in  use  on  such  glorious  occa- 
sions. Crash  went  the  windows ;  and,  on  the 
instant,  the  two  factions  in  the  street  engaged  in  a 
general  fight  ;  all  moving,  as  they  conibatted, 
towards  the  Town  Hall,  already  beset  by  a  roaring 
mob. 

A  few  minutes,  and  Mr.  Capslick  appeared. 
Whereupon,  Ihe  high  bailiff  declared  him  duly 
elected  a  knight  (lurgess,  and  buckled  the  sword 
about  him — the  sword  with  which,  by  a  pretty 
fiction,  the  knight  was  to  defend  ibe  iMtroiigh  of 
Liquorish  from  all  sorts  of  wrong.  Capstick,  with 
the  weapon  at  his  thigh,  advanced  with  great  dig- 
nity ;  and  was  for  a  time  regardless  of  ibe  showers 
of  eggs  and  potatoes  that,  from  the  liberal  bands 
of  the  Blues,  immediately  greeted  him.  The 
young  Ixird  St.  James — how  Snipeinn  leered  at 
him  ! — also  appeared  on  the  hustings,  and  acci- 
denlally  received  full  in  his  face  an  egg,  certainly 
intended  for  the  visage  of  the  successful  candidate. 
It  was  plain,  loo,  that  Capntick  thoughl  as  much, 
for  he  turned,  and  taking  out  his  pocket-handker- 
chief, advanceil  lo  his  lordship,  and  in  the  pidilest 
manner  observed — "  Mv  loril,I  have  no  doubt  that 
egg  was  inlendc<l  to  be  mv  pniperty  :  will  you 
therefore  permit  me  to  rei-laim  my  own'" — and 
saying  this,  Capslick  with  his  white  kerchief  re- 
moved the  offi^nsive  matter  from  his  lordship's 
face,  whilst  the  crowd — touched  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  new  memlier — laughed  and  cheered  up- 
roariously. 

Mr.  Capstick  then  advanced  lo  the  front  of  the 
biislings.  .\t  the  same  moment  a  |«itaiofelI  short 
of  him,  near  bis  fi>ot.  Whereii|Min  the  menilier 
drew  his  sword,  and  running  it  into  Ihe  poinio, 
held  it  up  lo  the  mob.  Another  laugh — another 
cheer  greeted  the  sction.     "  Silence !  he  's  s  rum 
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'un — hesr  him  '."  was  »ho  cry,  and  in  le»«  than 
ten  miiiiitcn  the  nnw  innmhor  was  permitted  tu  pro- 
ct'od.     Whrreiipoii  In-  naid  : 

"  Gcnlleincn — for  pentlompn  in  a  mob  arc 
alwava  known  hy  llieir  cue*  a''d  polalocs — I 
ahould,  indcfd,  hv  iiaworlhy  uf  the  honor  yiiu  have 
placed  and  showered  upon  me,  did  I  in  any  way 
complain  of  the  manner  in  which  you  have  e\  - 
ciscd  the  privileges  I  see  lyinj;  nboul  me.  I 
aware,  cenllen\en,  thai  it  is  the  free  l)irlliri)jhl  >  . 
Kngli.-'lmien — and  may  they  never  forget  it  I — to 
pelt  any  man  who  may  offer  himself  for  the  honor 
of  representing  them  in  parliament.  It  is  right 
that  it  should  ho  so.  For  how  unlit  must  the  man 
bo  for  the  duties  of  his  office — for  the  trials  that  in 
the  house  of  commons  he  must  undergo — if  he 
cannot,  properly  and  respectfully,  receive  at  the 
hands  of  an  enlightened  constituency  any  quantity 
of  mud,  any  number  of  eggs  or  potatoes  that  in 
tneir  wi.vlom  they  may  feel  dispo.sed  to  visit  upon 
him.  I  should  hold  inys<<lf  a  traitor  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  me,  did  I  at  this  moment  of  triumph 
object  to  either  your  eggs  or  your  potatoes." 
(Very  loud  cheering  ;  with  a  cry  of"  You  're  the 
sort  Air  us  ")  "  No,  gentlemen,  I  look  upon  the 
eggs  and  potatoes  as,  I  may  say,  the  corner-stones 
of  the  constitution."  ("Three  cheers  for  the 
constitution,"  roared  Rasp,  and  the  Yellows  obe- 
diently bellowed.)  "  Nevertheless,  permit  me  to 
say  this  much.  Feeling  the  necessity  that  you 
should  always  exercise  for  yourselves  the  right  of 
jwlimg  your  candidates  with  eggs  and  |x>latoe9 — 
permit  me  to  observe  that  I  do  not  think  the  sacred 
cause  of  liberty  will  lie  endangered,  that  1  do  not 
believe  the  b.asis  of  the  coiisiitulion  will  be  in  the 
smallest  degree  shaken,  if  upon  all  future  elections, 


when  you  shall  be  called  npon  to  exorcise  the 
high  prerogative  of  pelting  your  candidates,  you 
select  eggs  that  are  sweet,  and  first  mash  your 
potatoes." 

laughter  and  loud  cheers  attested  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  proposition.  When  silence  was 
restored,  young  I/ord  St.  James  stood  forward. 
"  -  vnl,  he  said,  was  for  a  time  nominally  their 
Ac.     A  pi'tiiion  to  the  house  of  commons 

,  however,  speedily  send    him  hack  to  his 

proper  obscurity.  liis  lordship  was  prepared  to 
prove  the  grossi'st  bribery 

"The  box  of  guineas!" — "Who  stole  the 
gold'"  was  shouted  from  the  mob,  and  Tom 
lilast  himself  boldly  halloed—"  Who  stole  the 
guineas?" 

Doctor  Gilead  slept  forward.  "  My  friends," 
he  said,  "  it  is  true  that  a  box  of  money  was 
stolen — but,  my  friends,  you  will  rejoice  with  me 
to  learn  that  the  box  is  recovered." 

"(iamnion  !"  cried  Hlast  wildly. 

"  The  ihief  or  thieves  had  cast  the  box  into  my 
fish-pond  ;  hut  I  have  just  been  informed  that  on 
dragging  the  pond  for  carp — I  had  given  the  order 
before  1  quitted  home — the  box  has  been  found ! 
Three  cheers,  my  friends  !" 

niast  groaned  and  the  I3lucs  h'JTzaed. 

The  ceremony  of  chairing  was  duly  performed. 
Bright  Jem  witnessing  the  triumph  with  a  heavy 
heart  :  but  Matthew  Capstick,  Ksq.,  M.P.,  (he 
had  been  duly  qualified  by  Snipeton,)  as  he  was 
paraded  along  the  streets  of  Liquorish  had  no  wish 
ungralified — yes,  there  was  one,  a  little  one.  It 
was  merely  that  the  late  Mrs.  Capstick  could,  for 
a  very  brief  time,  look  up  from  her  grave  and  see 
her  elected  husband  as  he  rode ! 


TiiK  LATK  King  or  Pri'ssu. — One  fine  day,  in 
the  summer  of  1790,  two  Knglish  gentlemen, 
strangers,  on  their  travels,  rowed  lo  the  Peacock 
Island,  uninformed  of  the  royal  family  being  there, 
and  eonse(|uently,  of  the  interdiction  ;  they  had 
landed  at  a  |Miint  of  the  island  distant  from  the  ferry, 
and  were  delinhlfully  strolling  about,  when  the 
then  Count  Marshal  Von  Massaw  caught  sight  of 
them,  and  they  were  desired  to  quit  the  island 
inslanler,  by  the  way  they  came.  They,  howeycr, 
deviated  from  the  direct  path  to  the  boat,  and  were 
met  by  a  gentleman  and  lady,  unattended,  and  so 
artless  in  iheir  dress  and  deportment,  that  the 
strsngers  had  no  presentiment  of  who  they  were. 
When  they  met,  the  unknown  genlleman  said, 
"How  do  you  like  the  i.sland'"  Kxprcssing 
themselves  in  rapture  as  to  its  |H)sition  and  orna- 
mental culture,  the  unknown  lady,  with  much  affa- 
bility, invited  the  strangers  to  accompany  them, 
since,  being  well  known,  they  could  jioint  out  all 
that  was  remarkable.  "  We  should  be  delighted," 
replied  the  Knclishman,  "  had  not  the  marshal 
peremptorily  ordered  us  to  leave  the  island,  the 
king  and  queen  In'ing  here."  "  Matters  are  not 
quite  so  formidable,"  said  the  amiable  lady  ;  "  come 
alimg  with  us,  and  we  will  undertake  lo  excuse 
you  with  Mr.  Von  Massaw,  who  is  our  intimate 
friend."  A  lively  conversation  ensued,  in  which 
the  lady  spoke  enthusiastically  of  England :  in 
return,  they  Iwlh  seemed  to  enjoy  the  free  and 
critical  remarks  made  by  the  j-jiglisbmen  ;  but 
great  vyas  the  latler's  astonishment,  on  nearing  the 
chateau,  to  find  the  royal  servants  stationetl,  and 
the  marshal  advancing  lo  announce  breakfast ' 
Aware  now  that  they  had  been  in  company  uf  the 


king  and  queen,  they  would  have  apologized,  but 
the  winning  affability  of  the  queen  calmed  their 
apprehensions,  and  what  little  remained  whtdly 
ceased  on  the  former  saying,  "  Enter,  gentlemen  '. 
you  'II  lake  breakfast  with  us  !" — Dr.  Eycltrt. 

Not  to  mrnti<m  the  multitudes  who  read  merely 
for  the  sake  of  talking,  or  to  qualify  themselves  fur 
the  world,  or  some  such  kind  of  reasons  ;  there  are, 
even  of  the  few  who  read  for  their  own  entertain- 
ment, and  have  a  real  curiosity  to  see  what  is  said, 
several,  which  is  astonishing,  who  have  no  sort  of 
curiosity  lo  see  what  is  true.  1  say  curiosity, 
because  it  is  loo  obvious  to  be  mentioned  how  much 
that  religicuis  and  sacred  attention  w  bu'h  i»  due  to 
truth,  and  to  the  important  question,  What  is  the 
rule  of  life,  is  lost  out  of  the  w  orld. — Buller. 

Thev  who  have  pushed  their  inquiries  much 
further  than  the  common  systems  of  their  times, 
and  have  rendered  familiar  lo  ibeir  own  minds  the 
intermediate  steps  by  which  they  have  been  led  to 
their  conclusions,  are  loo  apt  lo  conceive  other 
men  to  be  in  the  same  situation  with  tbeinsc-lves  ; 
and  when  they  mean  to  instruct,  ire  mortified  to 
find  that  they  are  only  regarded  as  paradoxical  and 
visionary.  It'  is  but  rarely  we  find  a  man  of  very 
splendid  and  various  conversation  to  be  possessed 
of  a  profound  judgment,  or  of  great  uriginality  of 
genius. — Stnrarl. 

Famcv  Fair  in  THKTHAMrsTunNEi.. — A  fancy 
fair,  to  celebrate  the  third  anniversary  of  the  open- 
ing of  this  stupendous  and  extraordinary  uniWrtak- 
ing,  is  announced  tu  l>e  held  in  the  tunnel  on  Mon- 
day next,  and  throe  fijlowing  days. — Ermmncr, 
March  21. 
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Fmn  Sbarp*'!  MafmiliM. 
BREtoN   TRADITIONS. 

Tn«  Wlnwinp  tale  is  from  i  series  of  the  local 

"  !  r;iilitions  of  Lower  or  Western  Brit- 

■   by  M.  Kmilc  Souvcslrc,  a  popular 

1- >'  .  and   profi'si^ing  to  be  taken  down 

fn>i-  -  of  the  |>easanls  themselves,  and  to 

be  g.. iirarly  as  possililo,  in  the  manner,  and 

eren  in  the  words  of  the  narratorv.  A  slight  no- 
tice of  the  locality,  and  its  inhabitants,  may,  per- 
haps, add  to  llie  interest  with  which  the  story  will 
be  read. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed  of  Lower 
Brittany,  comprehending  the  four  ancient  dioceses 
of  Triguicr;  St.  Pol-de-Ij^on,  or  L<5on  ;  Cornou- 
ailles,  or  Quiraper  (^orentin,  (the  former  being  the 
name  of  the  district,  the  latter  of  the  cathedral 
town  ;)  and  Vannes  ;  thai  it  is,  in  respect  of  lan- 
guatre,  the  Wales  of  France  ;  the  uneducated  i>or- 
tion  of  the  people  not  six'aking  French,  bnt  a  Cel- 
tic dialect,  so  little  diwtimilar  to  that  of  the  princi- 
pality, thai  it  is  even  said  the  Welch  and  Bretons 
are  not  wholly  unintelligible  to  each  other.  The 
affinity  was  pmbaMy  still  greater  between  the  Bre- 
ton language  .md  the  ancient  Cornish  tongue,  now 
extinct,  but  whirh  was  spoken  by  a  few  old  people 
almost  within  the  reach  of  living  memory. 

Nor  do  the  marks  of  a  common  origin  cease 
here  :  many  of  the  traditions  themselves  exhibit  a 
striking  anrpiment  with  the  popular  superstitions 
of  the  Hriiish  (Celtic  races,  including  those  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  Iligliland.i.  And  even  the  name  of 
Cornwall,  (in  French,  Cornouailles,  in  Latin  Cornu 
(iallis*,)  is  common  to  the  Knglish  county  u  ith  one 
of  the  Breton  districts,  and  is,  in  both  cases,  to  be 
traced  to  the  same  circumstance  of  locality,  being 
in  both  em[il<iypil  to  designate  the  horn,  or  project- 
ing extremity  of  a  country  inhabited  by  a  Gallic  or 
Celtic  people. 

Of  all  the  provinces  of  old  France,  Brittany  is 
that  in  which  time  and  events  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced the  lea.st  efTecl  on  the  character  of  the  pupu- 
Ution.  In  tlh  ir  adherence  to  ancient  usage,  iheir 
wild  superstition,  and  their  tendency  to  enthusias- 
tic devotion,  the  Bretons  exhibit  yet  another  testi- 
mony to  their  Celtic  origin.  U  may  bo  worth  no- 
ticiii  '      ''in  of  the  degree  in  which  their 

daii  .  to  have  something  of  an  eccle- 

gia-  ii.,..,,,,i....,t   the   collection   of 

tab  rms  a  cpecimen,  the 

term  !y  rrferred  tois  that 

by  dineeaes  and  panahcs. 

ROBIN  RKO-BHKAST. 
(A  Lutgeni  of  the  cnuiUnj  q/"  Tiiguier. 

I>ong,  Ions  ago,  ere  the  acorns  were  aown  which 
have  since  furnished  timber  for  the  oldest  Teasels  of 
the  port  of  Brest,  tb^rc  lived  in  the  parish  of  (Jui- 
rck,  a  \*rar  widow,  called  Ninorc'h  Madek.  Her 
father,  who  was  very  wealthy,  and  of  a  noble  race; 
had  left,  at  hix  death,  a  manor-house,  with  a  farm, 
a  mill,  and  a  forge,  twelve  horses,  and  twice  as 
many  oxen,  twelve  cows,  and  ten  times  as  many 
s)ie»'p,  to  nay  nothing  of  corn  and  flax.  But  Ni- 
nore  h  was  a  helplesn  widow,  and  her  brothers  took 
the  »h<«l<-  fur  themselves.  Perrik,  the  eldi'st,  k'  • 
tlie  houne,  the  farm,  and  the  horses;  Fanrhc. 
asooiHl,  tiMik  the  mill  and  the  cows;  the  ili;i.., 
Kiual,  bad  the  oxen,  the  forge,  and  the 
HO!  iiiiili.iii>  was  lefi  for  Ninorc'h  but  a  dixir- 
Ite"  •ti:  o|>en  heath,  which  had  served  to 

•bch'  k  catlie. 


However,  as  she  was  getting  together  her  little 
matters  of  furniture,  in  onler  to  take  posiM^ssion  of 
her  new  abode,  Fanche  seemed  to  take  eonipassion 
on  her  ;  "  Come,"  said  he,  "  I  will  deal  with  yoa 
like  a  brother  and  a  Christian.  Here  is  a  black 
cow ;  she  has  never  rome  to  much  good,  and,  in- 
deed, gives  scarce  milk  enough  to  feed  a  new-bom 
babe  ;  but  May-flower  can  look  after  her  upon  the 
common  ;  you  may  take  her  with  you,  if  you 
will."  May  flower*  was  the  widow's  daughter, 
now  in  her  eleventh  year ;  she  had  lieen  called 
aAcr  the  colorless  blossom,  from  her  extreme  pale- 
ness. 

So  Ninorc'h  went  away,  with  her  little  pale  girl, 
who  led  the  poor  lean  cow  by  an  old  cord  ;  and  she 
sent  them  out  upon  the  roinmon  together.  There 
May-flower  stayed  all  day,  watching  her  black 
cow,  which,  with  much  ado,  contrived  to  pick  • 
little  grass  between  the  stones.  She  spent  her 
time  ill  making  little  crosses  with  blossoms  of  thb 
broom,  or  in  re|>e3ting  aloui)  her  prayers  to  the 
Virgin. t 

One  day,  as  she  was  singing  the  Ave  Maria 
Stella,  as  she  had  heard  it  in  the  church  of  Ciuirek, 
all  at  once  she  noticed  a  little  bird,  perched  upon 
one  of  the  flower-crosses  that  she  had  planted  in 
the  earth,  and  cheerfully  warbling,  turning  his 
head  and  looking  at  her,  as  though  he  would  have 
spoken.  Not  a  little  surprised,  she  gently  drew 
near  and  listened,  but  still  without  being  able  to 
distinguish  what  the  bird  said.  In  vain  he  sung 
louder,  flapped  his  wings,  and  flutteri'd  about  be- 
fore May-flower — not  a  whit  the  wiser  was  she  for 
all  his  mantcuvres.  And  yet,  such  pleasure  did 
she  find  in  watching  him, and  listening  in  his  song, 
that  night  came  on  without  her  being  able  to  think 
of  anything  else. 

At  last  the  bird  flew  away,  and  when  she  looked 
up  to  see  what  was  l>ecome  of  him.  hlie  beheld  the 
stars  twinkling  in  the  sky.  With  all  speed  she 
started  oR'to  look  for  her  cow  ;  but,  to  her  dicmay, 
[Kior  blaekey  w  as  nowhere  to  be  found  on  the  com- 
mon. In  vain  she  ciilled  aloud,  in  \ain  she  beat 
the  bushes,  in  vain  she  went  do»n  into  each  dark 
hollow,  where  the  rain-walrr  had  found  a  bed.  At 
last,  she  heard  her  iiiotlier's  voice  calling  her,  as  if 
some  great  misfortune  had  happened.  All  in  a 
fright  she  ran  up,  and  there,  at  the  edge  of  the 
heath,  in  the  way  homeward,  she  found  ihewidow 
beside  all  that  remained  of  the  |«ior  cow  ;  her 
horns,  that  is,  and  her  l)iuie»,the  lattrr  well  picked 
by  the  wolves,  which  had  sallied  forth  from  the 
neigliJMiring  woods,  and  made  a  meal  of  her.  'At 
this  sight  May-flower  felt  hir  bliHxl  run  cold.  Slio 
burst  into  tears,  for  she  loved  the  black  cow  she 
had  tended  so  long,  and  falling  on  her  knees,  ex- 
claimed, "  Blessed  Viruin  !  why  did  you  nut  lit  mo 
see  the  wolf!  I  would  have  scared  him  away  with 
the  sign  of  the  holy  cross  !  I  would  have  reiwated 
the  cliann  that  is  taught  to  the  shepherd  boys,  who 
keep  their  flocks  upon  the  mountains. 

Art  thou  widf  .St.  Herve  shend  thee  I 
Art  thou  Satan,  Ciod  defend  me!"| 

*  '^    "  •    nr  whilp-lhom,  to  this  day  a  (aniily 

'  iihcriU  rosk*  little  rr<>««e«  of  ihoni- 
ili.  «ii.kr«  nf  whuh  lh<-y  mick  I  r<K>m-liloi- 
^i)'%  ;  ii  in  lint  uttriiiTiiiion  to  per  whole  rows 

.«'ii  sloiiR  Itie  he<li{(*s. 

t  I'lii^  Inriii  iif  rx(in'i»in  Ik  KuppowHl  tn  nriKin.'tli*  in  a 
•lort  n  liiii'il  "f  Si  H<>rv*  A  wlf  hnvincr  rlcmuri'd  an 
K««  l.*'I<inifiii'/  '     '  "'  'i  the  »ava|{S 

'  unie  shed 
olPtbcds- 


invi 
U'HM  111  cl 
with  the  >li 
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The  widow,  who  was  a  very  saint  for  piety  and 
resignntion,  iM-riiij;  the  sorrow  of  llio  little  girl, 
sought  10  comfort  Iut,  navinR,  "  It  is  not  well  to 
weeu  for  the  row  as  fur  a  f  "  uire,  iny  poor 

child  ;  if  the  wolves  ami  i  arc  against 

us,  the  I/ord  will  ho  on  mir  -lu.-  Come,  then, 
help  me  up  with  my  bundle  of  furxe,  and  let  us  go 
home." 

May-flower  did  as  her  mother  said,  hut  sighing 
at  every  stop,  and  with  the  big  tears  trirklin(;do«n 
her  cheeks.  "  My  poor  cow,  '  said  she  to  horself, 
"  my  |Knir,  good,  gentle  cow  !  and  just,  twi,  as  she 
was  beginning  to  fatten  alittlb." 

The  little  girl  had  no  heart  for  supper;  and 
many  times  in  the  night  she  awoke,  fancying  she 
heard  the  black  cow  lowing  at  the  (Imir.  With 
very  restlessness  she  rose  lu-foro  the  dawn,  and  ran 
out  upon  the  heath,  bare-footed,  and  half-drossed. 
There,  at  the  self-same  siHjt  was  the  little  bird 
again,  perched  ni><>n  the  cross  of  broom-flowers. 
Again  ho  sang,  and  seemed  to  call  her  ;  but,  alas! 
she  was  a.s  little  ahio  to  understand  him  as  she  had 
lieon  the  night  before  ;  and  she  was  turning  away 
in  vex.ation,  when  she  thought  che  saw  a  piece  of 
gold  glittering  on  the  ground.  To  trv  what  it 
really  was,  she  put  forth  her  foot  to  it ;  but,  lo  !  it 
was  the  gold-herb  ;  and  sc.ircely  had  she  touched 
it,  wheti  she  distinctly  understood  all  tliat  the  little 
bird  said.' 

"  May-flower,"  warbled  he,  "  I  wish  thee  well ; 
May-flower,  listen  to  me." 

"  Who  art  thou'"  said  .May-flower,  wondering 
in  hersidf  that  she  could  understand  the  language 
of  an  unbaptiiod  creature. 

"  I  am  Hobin  Red-breast,"  replied  the  bird.  "  It 
was  I  thai  followed  the  Saviour  on  his  way  to  Cal- 
vary, and  broke  a  thorn  from  the  crown  that  was 
piercing  his  brflw.t  To  recompense  this  act,  it  was 
granted  to  me  by  Ciod  the  Father  that  1  should  con- 
tinue to  live  until  the  day  of  judgment,  and  that 
every  vear  I  might  bestow  riches  ujwn  one  poor 
girl.     This  year  I  have  chosen  thee." 

"Can  this  be  true'"  cried  May-flower,  in  a 
transport  of  delight ;  "  and  shall  1  then  have  a  sil- 
ver cross  fur  my  neck,  and  be  able  to  wear  wo<)den 
shoes!" 

"  \  cross  of  gold  shalt  thou  then  have,  and  silken 
shoes  .shalt  thou  wear,  like  a  noble  damsel,"  replied 
the  bird. 

"  Hut  what  must  I  do,  dear  kind  Robin  T"  said 
the  little  maid. 

"  (>nly  follow  me." 

It  may  well  b('  supposed  that  May-flower  had  no 
objection  to  make  :  S4)  Uobin  Red-breast  flew  be- 
fore, and  she  ran  after  liiin.,  On  they  went,  across 
the  heath,  through  wihmIs,  and  over  fields,  till  at 
last  tlioy  came  to  the  oi)en  downs,  over  against  the 
seven  isles. J 

funct  ass.  A  similar  story  is  related  of  St.  Male,  anoth- 
er Bmon  satHt. 

*  Thi'  Iti^'iiil  of  ihi"  ifolcl-hprh,  which  must  he s[«tbeml, 
acconiini;  lo  loninion  credtiict',  liarr-ftH>lett,  en  rAcmwe, 
without  the  aitl  of  any  iron  tuul,  and  wliilsl  one  is  in  a 
state  nf  CFHro,  cotnps  rriileiiilv  fmm  the  I>nii«is,  It  in 
thr  .'-■•'  '  -..-..■.-.  -..^  ,„ 

l»l!f  '[iO- 

mri  who, 

hy  loiicli.n.;  u  wall  the  iivd,  :irc  iu»UiiUlj  iiuilucd  lo  un- 
ilcrsliind  ihi'  Iniiguagenf  nil  animals,  and  In  converse  with 
thrm. 

t  The  story  of  the  red-hreast  thai  broke  a  thorn  from 
the  crpus  of  Christ  is  current  through  the  district  of  Cor- 
nouailU's. 

}  A  cluster  so  called,  lyinif 'off  the  northern  coast  of 
Brittany,  Dot  far  from  Tr^guier. 


There  Robin  stopped,  and  s«id  to  the  litt]» 
girl—"  Seesl  thou  aught  npoo  the  sandi  down 
there'" 

"  I  sec,"  replied  May-flower,  "  a  great  parr  of 
birchen  shoes,  that  iho  fire  has  never  sco^^ 
and  a  h<dly  staff  that  has  not  been  cut  wil^^rc 
hook."  m^ 

"  Put  on  the  shoes,  and  take  op  the  atafl"." 

"  It  is  done." 

"  Now  walk  upon  the  sea  to  the  first  island,  and 
go  round  alwut  it  till  thou  shalt  come  to  a  rock,  on 
which  grow  rushes  green  as  the  sea." 

"What  then'" 

"  Gather  some  of  the  rushes,  and  twist  them  into 
a  cord." 

"  Well,  and  that  donoT" 

"  Then  strike  the  rock  with  the  holly  stafl^,  and 
there  will  come  fnun  it  a  cow  ;  make  a  halter  of 
the  rushen  cord,  and  lead  her  home  to  thy  mother 
to  comfort  her  for  that  you  have  ln»t." 

All  that  Robin  Red-breast  had  told  her,  May- 
flower did.  .She  walked  upon  the  sea,  she  made 
the  cord  of  rushes,  she  struck  the  rock,  and  there 
came  out  from  it  a  cow,  with  eyes  as  soft  as  a  stag- 
hound's,  and  as  sleek  ns  the  mole  that  bunows  in 
ihe  meadows;  her  udder,  covered  with  a  white 
down,  almost  reached  the  ground. 

May-flower  led  her  home  to  her  poor  mother, 
whose  joy  now  was  almost  greater  than  her  former 
sorrow. 

But  this  was  nothing.  When  the  widow  began 
to  milk  Mor  Vyoc'h,*  (for  so  had  Robin  Red-breast 
named  the  creature,)  behold  the  milk  flowed  on 
and  on  beneath  her  fingers,  like  water  from  a 
spring ! 

Ninorc'h  had  soon  filled  all  the  earthen  vessels 
in  the  house,  and  then  all  those  of  wood,  but  still 
the  milk  flowed  on. 

"  Now,  Holy  Mother,  save  us  !"  cried  Ihe  wid- 
ow ;  "  certainly  this  beast  has  drank  of  ihc  waters 
of  Languengar !"  t  In  fact,  the  milk  of  Mor 
Vyoc'h  was  inexhaustible  ;  she  had  already  yielded 
enough  to  sati-sfy  every  child  in  Comouaillos. 

In  a  little  time,  nothing  was  talked  of  through- 
out the  country  but  Ihe  widow's  cow,  and  p«'ople 
crowded  from  all  parts  lo  see  it.  The  rector  of 
Peros  Guirek  came,  among  the  rest,  that  he  might 
know  whether  it  was  not  a  snare  of  ihe  Kvil  One ; 
but  after  putting  his  stole  upon  Mor  Vyoc'h's  head, 
he  pronounced  her  clear  of  all  suspicion. 

llofore  long,  all  the  richest  farmers  were  per- 
suading Ninorc'h  lo  sell  her  cow,  each  one  bidding 
against  the  other ;  her  brother  Perrik  among  the 
rest. 

"  Come,"  said  ho,  "  I  am  your  brother,  as  a 
good  fhrislian  you  must  give  me  the  preference. 
Let  me  have  Mor  Vyoc'h,  and  I  will  give  you  in 
exchange  as  many  cows  as  it  lakes  tailors  lo  make 
a  man. "J 

"  Is  that  your  Christian  dealing'"  answered  the 
widow  ;  "  nine  cows  for  Mor  Vyoc'h  '.  she  is  worth 
all  the  cows  in  the  country,  far  and  near,  high  and 

*  Mor  Vvnr'h  siirnlfiwi  srs-row. 

+  Til.    '•■   •  •     '   ' '-■    ■'  ■   "■    •— !in  of 

Lanirii.  "'»w  of 

milk  III  -  •- omnn 

frequent  u  1'  i 

the  stiiry  ci"  - 

icst.  was  yu'  ,        -  - 

himself  in  ll  l  a  nursinij  : 

weretltema--  i  re  that  wen 

delivercil  from  ni^  u«'ui.ie. 

:  In  liriiinny,  as  in  England,  it  takes  nine  tailors  to 
make  m  man. 
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low.  Wiih  her  milk  I  could  nupply  all  the  mar- 
ket* in  the  bishopnrs  of  Tr^guiiT  andCornouaillee, 
from  Dinan  to  ("arhaix." 

■•  Well,  sistfr,"  replied  Pcrrik,  "  only  let  me 
Imcc  hrr,  and  I  will  (five  you  our  father's  farm,  in 
MMl  you  were  born,  with  all  the  ficlda,  ploughs, 
l^^ionea." 

This  proposal  Ninorc'h  aeoeptcd,  and  was  forth- 
with put  in  possession  ;  turning  up  a  sod,  taking  a 
draneht  of  water  from  the  well,  kindling  a  fire  on 
the  hearth,  and  cutting  a  tuft  of  hair  from  the 
horses'  tails,  in  token  of  ownership.*  She  then 
delivered  Mor  Vyoc'h  to  Perrik,  who  led  her  away 
to  a  house  which  he  had  at  some  distance  off,  to- 
wards Menm-Hrde. 

A  day  of  tears  and  sadnes.s  was  that  to  May- 
flower, and  as  at  night  she  went  the  round  of  the 
stalls,  to  see  that  all  was  right,  she  could  not  help 
again  and  again  murmuring,  as  she  filled  the  man- 
gers— 

"  Ah,  Mor  Vyoc'h  is  gone  I  I  shall  never  see 
Mor  Vyoc'h  again !" 

With  this  lament  still  on  her  lips,  she  suddenly 
heard  a  lowing  behind  her,  in  which,  as  by  virtue 
of  this  gold-herb  her  ears  were  now  open  to  the 
language  of  all  animals,  she  distinctly  mada  out 
these  words;—"  Here  I  am  again,  my  little  mis- 
tre»s." 

May-flower  tume<l  round  in  astonishment,  and 
there  indeed  was  Mor  Vyoc'h. 

"  .Kh'  can  this  be  you'"  cried  the  little  girl; 
"  and  what,  then,  has  brought  yon  back*" 

"  I  cnnnot  belong  to  your  uncle  Perrik,"  said 
Mor  Vyoc'h,  "  for  my  nature  forbids  me  to  remain 
with  such  as  are  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin,  so  I  am 
come  back  to  be  with  you  again,  as  before." 

"  Hut  then  my  mother  must  give  up  the  farm, 
the  fields,  and  all  that  she  has  received  fur  you." 

"Not  so;  for  it  was  already  hers  by  right, 
and  had  been  unjustly  taken  from  her  by  your  un- 
cle." 

"  Hut  he  will  come  to  see  if  you  are  here,  and 
will  know  vou  again." 

"  flo  and  eather  three  leaves  of  the  croe»-wort,f 
and  I  will  till  you  what  to  do." 

.May-flo-.\er  went,  and  souo  returned  with  the 
three  leaves. 

"  Now,"  said  Mor  Vyoc'h,  "  pass  those  leaves 
over  me,  from  my  horns  to  my  tail,  and  say  three 
times  in  a  low  voice,  ."^ainl  Honan  of  Krin  !  .Saint 
Ronin  of  Krin  !     .Saint  Itonan  of  Krin  I"  t 

May-llower  did  so ;  and  as  she  called  on  the 
saint  for  iho  third  time,  lo !  tltc  cow  became  a 
beautiful  horse. 

The  little  girl  was  lost  in  wonder. 

"  Now,"  said  the  creature  to  her,  "  your  uncle 

•  Thi«  frirm  nffakinir  pnnte§»inn  in  cxlrrmcly  ancient ; 
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Perrik  cannot  possibly  know  me  again,  for  I  am  no 
longer  Mor  Vyoc'h,  but  Marc'h  Mor."  * 

On  hearing  what  had  come  to  pass,  the  widow 
was  greatly  n'joiced,and  early  on  the  morrow  pro- 
ceeded to  make  trial  of  her  horse,  with  a  load  of 
corn  for  Tr^guicr. 

But  guess  her  astonishment  when  she  found  that 
the  more  sacks  were  laid  on  Marc'h  Mor's  back  the 
longer  it  grew,  so  that  he  alone  could  carry  as 
many  sacks  as  all  the  horses  in  the  parish. 

The  tale  of  the  widow's  wonderful  horse  was 
soon  noised  about  the  neiglilxirhood,  and  among  the 
rest  her  brother  Fanche  heard  of  it,  who  thereupon 
lost  no  time  in  going  to  the  farm,  and  when  he  had 
seen  Marc'h  Mor,  begged  his  sister  to  part  with 
him,  which,  however,  she  would  by  no  means  con- 
sent to  do  till  Fanche  had  offered  her  in  exchange 
his  cows  and  his  mill,  with  all  the  pigs  he  was  fat- 
tening there. 

The  bargain  concluded,  Ninore'h  took  posses- 
sion of  her  new  property  as  she  had  done  at  the 
farm,  and  F'anche  led  away  Marc'h  Mor. 

But  in  the  evening  there  he  was  again,  and  again 
May-flower  gathered  three  leaves  of  the  cross-wort, 
stniked  him  down  with  them  three  times,  from  his 
ears  to  his  tail,  repealing  each  time,  "  Saint  Konan 
of  Krin  I"  as  she  had  done  before  to  Mor  Vyoc'h  ; 
and  lo !  in  a  moment  the  horse  changed  into  a 
sheep,  covered  wiih  wool  as  long  as  hemp,  as  red 
as  scarlet,  and  as  fine  as  dressed  fla\.  March 
Mor  was  tieeome  Mor  Vawd  !"  f 

Full  of  adiiiiralion  at  ibis  new  miracle,  the  widow 
came  lo  Ix-hold  it ;  and  no  sooner  was  she  within 
sight  than  she  called  lo  Mayflower,  "  Run  And  look 
for  a  pair  of  shears,  for  the  piMir  creature  cannot  U-ar 
this  weight  of  wool." 

Hut  when  she  began  to  shear  Mor  A'awd,  she 
found  the  wool 'grow  as  fast  as  she  cut  it  off,  so 
that  he  alone  far  out-valued  all  the  flocks  of  Arhez. 

Hiwal,  who  chanced  lo  come  by  at  that  moment, 
was  witness  of  the  wonder,  and  then  and  there 
parted  with  his  forge,  his  sheep-walk,  and  all  his 
sheep,  lo  obtain  pos.sessioii  of  Mor  Vawd. 

Hut  see  !  .\s  he  was  leading  his  new  purehasc 
home  along  the  shore,  the  slu'cp  sndilenly  rushed 
into  the  sea,  swam  to  the  smallesl  of  ihe  seven 
islands,  and  passed  inui  a  chasm  of  the  rocks 
which  opened  lo  receive  it,  and  straightway  closed 
again. 

'I'his  time  Mny-flower  expected  him  back  at  the 
farm  in  vain  ;  neither  that  day  nor  on  the  morrow 
did  he  return. 

The  lillle  irirl  ran  lo  the  common.  There  she 
fiiund  Uobin  Iled-breasI,  who  said  lo  her,  "  I  have 
Ikvu  wailing  fiir  Ihee,  my  lillle  lady.  Mor  \  awd 
is  gone,  and  will  reinrn  no  more.  Tliv  uncles 
have  been  punished  as  they  deserve,  hor  ihcc 
thou  art  now  a  rich  heire.«s,  and  mayest  wear  n 
cross  of  gold  and  silken  kIhws,  as  I  proniis<'d.  My 
Aork  here  is  finished,  and  I  am  about  lo  fly  away 
I  ir  hence.  Only  do  tliiui  rememlwr  always  that 
:lioii  wast  poor,  and  that  it  was  one  of  God's  liltlo 
iiiriU  that  made  thee  rirh." 

To  show  her  graiitiidi!  May-flower  built  a  chapel 
on  the  common,  on  Ibe  very  »|H)t  where  Kobiii  Ued- 
brcast  s|Hike  lo  her  for  Ihe  first  lime.  And  the  old 
men  fnim  whom  our  fathers  heard  this  tab-,  remem- 
bered offering  waxen  tapers  there  in  their  early 
'  liildhood. 

[      •  Mnrr'h  Mnr— lilprnlly,  a  ws-horsr. 

t  Mnr  Vnwd  secmf,  curiounly  riiough,  to  mean,  literal- 
I  Ij:,  WBcalf. 
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Rrcad  baked  from  Indian  cnrn  is  coming  rauidly 
into  vo|{iio  ;  and  M^veral  hakcni  :in'  ilrMn.'  a  liritK 
Ixinincra  in   it  alrondy.     At    tli  nf  the 

PhiloMijihical  Society,  on  Wed;  hi,  Dr. 

R.  1).  'I  li(mi<M>n  ri-ad  an  atiln  papi-r  <in  ihu  iinlritiro 
qualilioxor  Indian  rorn,  wliirh  lin  ranked  very  hifth  : 
and  lit  the  name  tiinn  exhibited  various  kinds  "i 
bread  and  hiwiiit  uhieh  had  been  baked  from  it  I' 
Mr.  Wilson,  (iiirdon  Street,  Some  of  tbo  speci- 
mens were  mixtures  of  maize  and  wheat,  and  maize 
and  rice  ;  in  which  state  the  loaves  can  be  better 
fiTini'nted  than  when  the  maize  is  used  alone.  The 
bread  and  biscuits  were  very  palatable  and  pleasant. 
—  Gtasgoio  Argus. 

At  the  Marquis  of  Xorlhampton'sci' 
last  Salurdiy,  Dr.  Jacrjiies  Silvestnes 
examples  of  a  process  by  which  all  ■ 
stances  can  bo  hriMi|rht  toaconsistenc\ 

petrifaction,  so  as  to  be  pres4>rvcd  lo  .1 ,,, 

period.  The  heail  of  a  female  was  shown,  peir 
fled  to  a  deffree  of  intensity  approachiiif;  stone,  tl.. 
fealnresn'taining  all  the  expression  of  life.  Fishes, 
reptile^s,  inse<ns,  birds,  and  other  specimens  of  nat- 
ural history,  were  on  the  table  ;  the  pluinajje,  fur, 
and  all  the  other  adjuncts  of  nature,  retainmir  the 
same  brilliancy  of  color,  firmness,  and  tlexibilitv, 
that  they  had  at  the  time  of  death.  A  bou<)iiet  of 
tlowers  was  seen  preserved  with  an  exactitude  and 
perfection  bcyf)nd  conception. 

.\t  a  recent  meelinj;  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety, a  communication  was  read  from  Professor 
Uoyle,  the  botanist  of  the  East  India  Company, 
deiailing  some  further  rcsulis  of  the  experimental 
trills  for  the  culture  of  cotton  in  India.  Since  the 
last  report  of  Dr.  While,  30,000  acres  had  been 
put  into  cultivation  :  from  one  acre  alone  the  pro- 
duce was  700  pounds,  and  more  was  to  he  ex|H'Cted. 
All  now  required  to  make  Kast  Imlia  cotton  anu>st 
v,ilu:ihle  export  coniino<lity,  he  said,  is  the  employ- 
ment of  European  agents  in  the  India  markeU,  to 
select  the  best  qualiti^. 

PANOHAM\orroNSTANTivopi,K. — .V  magnificent 
view  of  Constantinople,  taken  from  the  most  com- 
iiiandinsr  po»iti(m  in  the  city,  now  fills  the  largest 
circle  of  the  panorama  in  Ijcicpsler  Square  ;  and  a 
scene  at  once  so  strange,  interesting,  and  beautiful 
as  is  here  brought  beneath  the  eve,  has  not  for  a 
long  lime  been  presented  to  the  public.  The  claim 
of  Constantinople  to  be  acknowledged  ihc  finest 
city  in  the  world  in  point  of  situation  and  pictur- 
esque chancier,  is  well  sunported  by  the  varied 
charms  of  the  extensive  and  lovely  pros|wct,  that 
Messrs.  Durfiud  and  Selous  have  so  ahlv  pictured 
from  the  drawings  of  Mr.  W.  .1.  Smith,  of  the 
Hrilish  emba."sy  at  Constantinople. 

We  will  not  attempt  the  description  of  a  pano- 
rama that  every  one  ought  lo  go  and  s«;e  ;  and  the 
pressure  on  our  space  warns  us  to  be  content  with 
calling  attention  to  a  work  of  extraordinary  labor 
and  skill,  and  a  picture  as  full  of  beauties  both  of 
art  and  nature  as  ever  converted  a  circle  of  painted 
canvass  into  a  little  worid  of  enchantment. 

Merop.s. — "  I  have  something  more  to  a.sk  yon," 
said  a  young  eagle,  to  a  learned  melancholy  owl. 
"  Men  say  there  is  a  bird,bv  name  Meropsi  who, 
when  he  rises  in  the  air,  flies  with  his  tail  up- 
wards, and  his  head  towanls  the  ground.  Is  that 
true?" 

"Certainly  not!"  answered  the  owl;  "it  is 
only  a  foolish  tradition  of  man  ;  he  is  himself  a 
Merops,  for  ho  would  fly  to  he.aven  without  for  a 
moment  losing  sight  of  the  earth." — Lessing. 
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From  Ihfl  Nallnnal  Inl^llifimfer. 
Porit.  Marrh  16,  1846. 

.\N0TiirR  missive  may.  '-  •'■  -  ■'  ••  ' '   -'■ 

I,iver|i«Md    Ix'fiire    the    il- 

Miifli    r,  Mi'iiii.,    Ill    inv    nil*  [ 

!l  have  all  that 

j       1  he  niimht'r  of  l^i  Hniir  lirs  Ji  is- 

sued  yesterday  aftiTiK'nn.  i'  trnlv  '^  .ind 

sapid.    Ilislhniui;'  nd  iiikliuctivc. 

j  Frnrliin,  and    his   ;  ",  and    literary 

I  pru<liiciioiis,  an-  HtiHtiuii.<«lv  uml  uiijuslly  disparaged 
I  in  the  first  article  of  forty-six  pages  :  but  the  article 
'  LH  strength,  point,  and  other  ■         ri  critique 

I  snr%ey.     The  pious,  rapt  '  <\  prelate 

''  Tpe  detracli T  a  philo- 

.1.      Even  ''  Mxik.  the 

.    ..    world,  '!'■:■.  .     ..id.     The 

rticle  of  like  extent  treats  the  Foundling 
1  in  France  in  all  details  of  fact  and  iheorv. 
I  Alphimsr  Esi/uirnf,  the  author,  has  hestowtHl  al- 
ready, valuable  performance*  and  opinions  on  his 
:  country,  in  his  a<xounts  of  the  hospitals  and  kin- 
dred foundations  of  charity.  There  are  more  than 
I  a  million,  he  states,  of  foundlings  now  living  in  this 
realm,  without  civic  rights  or  family  connexion. 
We  have  next,  a  copious  pa|«>r  on  the  royal  and 
other  public  libraries  of  Paris,  in  »  hich  a  desidera- 
tum is  supplied,  in  a  manner  both  erudite  and  popu- 
lar, together  with  many  wiisible,  salulary  sugges- 
tions. One  hunilred  and  ninety-five  provincial  cities 
in  France  possess  public  libraries  ;  total  of  volumes, 
two  millions  six  hundred  thousand  ;  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-two  olhers,  of  from  three  lo  thirty  thou- 
sand Inhabitants,  have  no  public  cidlection.  For  the 
most  part  the  provincial  libraries  are  the  spoils  of 
the  old  convents  and  ca.slles,  and  requirj"  to  be  mod- 
ernized. I  have  myself  visited  many  of  them,  and 
fiiund  them  in  disorder  that  indicated  utter  neglect. 
The  provincial  French,  whether  of  town  or  country, 
read  very  little  except  the  novels  and  similar  trash 
cast  fiirth  by  Paris.  The  fifth  article  examines  ana- 
lytically the  external  trade  of  France,  wuh  intelli- 
gent general  remarks.  The  author  disoarils  with 
contempt  the  theory  of  the  balance  of  trade  of  iho 
old  school.  The  elevation  of  the  .\merican  tariff 
in  I8.f2  affected  injuriously  the  silk  industry  and 
export.  It  has  scarcely  recovered.  .\  sad  decline 
in  the  commercial  marine  of  France  begets  lamenta- 
tion ;  but  the  idea  of  reprisals  by  differential  duties 
or  bounties  finds  no  favor.  The  reviewer's  upshot 
consists,  for  the  due  advancement  and  pro.xpi-riiy  of 
the  commerce  and  shipping  of  France,  in  a  six-edy 
mollification,  if  not  relinquishment,  of  the  pmtwtive 
system.  You  will  note  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  re- 
peated, last  week,  his  allegation  that  the  govern- 
ment of  France  was  desirous  of  follow  ing  hi.">  exam- 
ple in  regard  to  free  trade,  but  was  "  contnilled  by 
the  aristix-racv  of  manufactures  and  commerce  that 
crowd  the  chamlM-rs."  It  is  answered  by  ihe  ad- 
vocates of  home  industry  here,  that,  in  the  in.siances 
of  French  wines  and  brandies,  he  h.ad  not  fidlowed 
his  own  new  iloctrines  respecting  free  trade  and 
"  ->le- 

-ily. 
1  u  ;i  oiTided 


tariff  reciprocity  ;  that  hi 

ly  to  a  ctinviction  of  |>olr 

On  the  s.ame  he.ail    the    pn  nm  1 

majority  in  the  I'nited  States. 

To  return  li'  •''■■  "■  >  '■■"      I"  ' 
Miguel's   hi^I 
his  friend  In  \ 
deserts,  but  the  spirit  of 
in  the  list  of  Ihc  modern  i 
Sainte-Beuve  has  undertaken  to  exhibit  saoceasiTv- 
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ly  accordinp  tn  their  several  characterisuc  excel- 
lences and  dpftTUi 

No  i>orliim  of  th(>  contents  of  this  number  seems 
more  opportune,  or  exrites  more  attention,  than  ('</• 
J"         ■■  ^  (if  what  he  styles  the  conspira- 

c.  : I.  or  the  Polish  insurrection.  The 

priiii  >>or.  i'\  iii>  travels  and  writings,  has  beeotne 
the  most  conspicuous,  and  may  l>e  ihoupht  the  hest 
i„f,,r,i....l  . if  the  admirers  and  apostles  of  the  Scla- 
\'  His  sixteen  paces  emt>raee  the  pen- 

cr  ,      ii-nsive  plan  and  the  recent  disastrous 

events  of  the  Polish  outbreaks.  The  period  fixed 
for  the  grand  explosion,  at  Poscn,  in  Uallicia,  at 
Cracow,  and  even  in  Hussian  Poland,  was  the  li)lh 
or  20th  of  February.  'I'he  noblesse,  and  all  the 
landed  proprietors,  and  the  priesthiH>d  undexstood 
each  other  ;  they  wished  the  revolution  to  bfjfin 
from  below,  but  the  peasantry  lacked  confidence  and  ^ 
intelliiicnce.  They  were  turned  by  the  .\uslrian 
tacticians  ajrainst  their  masters,  who  proclaimed 
liberty  and  equality.  The  new  Polish  government 
was  to  be  coin(X)scd  provisiimally  of  seven  mem-; 
bcrs,  delegated  by  the  seven  as.mieialion9  or  theatres 
of  conspiracy,  on  which  chief  reliance  was  placed, 
vii  ,  the  Republic  of  Cracovia,  the  crand  Duchy 
of  Posen,  Lithuania,  Gallicia,  the  kinirdom  of  Po- 
land, Russia  minor,  and  Paris,  as  containing  the 
largest  and  highest  liody  of  refugees.  Dohemia, 
Hungary,  the  Sclavonic  countries  of  the  Danube, 
and  the  north  of  Russia,  were  to  be  drawn  in  at  a 
later  period. 

'  Austria,  having  only  six  millions  of  Germans 
among  her  thirty-seven  millions  of  subjects,  was 
deemed  the  weakest  or  most  vulnerable  of  the 
powers  hcddini;  the  Sclavonic  race  in  Imndage. 
Moldavin  and  Wallaeliia  were  excited,  and  num- 
bers of  .Moldavian  youth  actually  rose  and  pro- 
claimed a  Sational  government.  Our  Paris  jour- 
nals, enlisted  for  the  purpose,  plied  the  two  prov- 
ince* with  expositimis  of  real  or  pretended  out- 
rages oil  their  constitutions  by  the  princes  and 
feudal  magnates.  At  Cracow,  in  the  first  assaults 
on  the  .\u»lrians,  nearly  four  hundred  corpses 
remained  in  the  streets  The  priests  rushed  into 
the  conflict,  holding  up  their  crosses  to  incite  the 
insurgents.  Two  divisions  of  the  patriots  took  the 
direction  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  They 
hoped  to  be  able  to  operate  in  Hunirary,  Hoheinia  ; 
and  a  third  divi^iinn,  the  most  considerable,  entered 
Ru-sii  I,.  «<irk  uji  PiMJoliea  and  Volhvnia.  and 
111  ves  to  the  old  allit-s  of  Poland,  the 

C  ihe  I'kraine.      Professor  Roltirrt  reck- 

ons the  Poles  and  the  Malo-Riissiana,  their  ni/mpa- 1 
Ihiirrs.  at  twenty-five  millions  of  the  most  warlike 
race  of  Europe.  All  the  forces  of  Russia,  Austria, 
and  PrnsMia  would  not  have  sufficed  to  conqtier  the 
league  whieh  the  Pitn-Sclavoiiic  committees  had 
ur^aniu-d.  Unluckily,  by  untimely  fervor  of 
spirit,  ihc  restoration  of  ihe  ancient  kingdom  of 
Poland  was  first  announced,  instead  of  the  arranged 

f"'"' '    '  Hence  the    tardiness    of  j 

ill  lans,  and   Malo-Russians. 

1  !'■    t |ii.i   ..he  adds,    suhsisls,   persr- 

veres,  and  will  triumph  in  the  end,  let  prewnt  re- 
•ulls  be  ever  so  gloomy.  .\nMii:i  In'  il.ml...  - 
enfeebled  and  discredited  by  i 
few  weeks.  He  counu  on  lii 
marshes  to  be  occupied  by  invincible  ami  nidi'- 
falitribl"'  rchfls,  and  on  the  democratic  instinct  of 
lb''    ~  ''  race.     That  instinct  belongs  to  all 

li''  ■'-.     It   strikes   me   that  the  circum- 

•tantiM  ^  of  the  sanguine  profe*«<ir  will 

not  beti'  HO. 

The  Jiiurnai  dft  DtboU  o{  thi*  day  i«porU 


advices  from  Gallicia  of  the  dcftriiction  of  several 
castles  and  the  butchery  of  their  inmates  by  the 
ferocious  peasantry,  anJ  of  the  arrest  of  a  large 
numlwr  of  the  clergy,  not  a  few  of  whom  were 
killed  in  battle.  Martial  law  was  established  every 
way,  and  an  edict  issued  for  all  the  inhabitants, 
akin  to  the  Irish  coercion  bill  w  hieh  has  parsed  the 
Hritish  house  of  lords,  and  of  which  Ixird  Denman 
spoke  thus  : 

"  He  felt  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  punishment 
which  this  bill  proposed  to  inflict,  not  only  to 
transportation  for  fifteen,  but  for  seven  years  He 
could  not  conceive  that  the  bill,  which  enacted  that 
a  man  should  be  punished  by  seven  years'  trans- 
portation for  the  mere  olTence  of  being  out  lietwecn 
sunset,  and  sunrise,  could  have  a  good  elfeet. 
They  knew  that  such  a  punishment,  in  very  many 
instances,  amounted  to  transportation  for  life,  be- 
cause persons  of  humble  rank  who  were  sent  for 
that  period  to  the  penal  settlements  were  most  fre- 
quently unable  to  procure  the  means  of  returning. 
[Hear,  bear.]  The  very  possibility  of  such  severe 
punishment  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  calculated  tc 
defeat  the  provisions  of  the  bill." 

The  Journal  drs  Diiiats  informs  us,  also,  that  a 
serious  ferment  prevailed  in  Tuscany,  of  which  the 
immediate  provocation  v^as  the  entablisbment  of  a 
convent  of  nuns  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  who  were 
believed  to  be  mere  representatives  or  agents  of 
the  Jesuits,  themselves  not  tolerated  in  Tuscany 
Besides,  the  vast  and  expensive  enterprise  of  the 
grand  duke  to  drain  and  reclaim  the  marshes  had 
impoverished  and  disalTected  his  dominions.  All 
this  signifies  nothing,  and  the  Delials  would  nut 
have  conceded  a  paragraph,  instead  of  more  than 
two  columns,  to  the  matter,  if  the  Jesuits  could 
not  have  been  dragged  forward. 

The  National  of  this  morning  has  a  page  of 
northern  articles,  replilcwith  slnties  of  despotic 
violence  and  Polish  heroism  ;  and  it  assures  the 
reader  that  the  insurrection  holds  its  own,  and 
moves  on  as  was  originally  designed  and  arranged. 

The  proteelioliist  oracles,  the  JjonJon  Standard 
and  the  Morning  Ilrrald,  bitterly  lament  and  scold 
about  your  extreme  satisfaction  at  Sir  lii.bert 
Peel's  "  baneful"  measures  and  "  dastardly  sub- 
mission to  Yankee  bluster."  To  judge  from 
articles  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  Hudson 
H;iy  (Company  have  fallen  out  with  Sir  Rohert, 
and  sus|HM-t  liiat  he  w  ill  not  prove  true  to  all  their 
pretensions.  A  coinmuiiicaiion  in  the  Chronicle 
of  the  13th  instant,  rcnpeetiiig  cotton-growing  in 
India,  and  the  sulnidiaiy  editorial  article  of  a 
column  and  a  quarter,  require  American  heed 
The  Times  devours  Mr.  Adams  for  his  gospel 
claims  lo  Oregon.  When  be  vindicated  the  Hrit- 
ish war  on  China  by  Sciipture  texts,  he  was 
almost  an  inspired  oracle  for  the  same  Times. 
The  Ixindon  Examiner  of  the  14th  honors  him 
with  a  column  of  obliH|iiy  under  the  head,  (^uinry 
Adams  on  Genesis. 

The  Standard  observes  that  famine  in  Ireland  is 
|M'rennial,  not  casual,  and  that  a  very  slight  sul)- 
iriiction  of  the  Iricli  pittance  of  liiod  is  di-ath.  A 
rorrespondent  in  Ireland  of  the  London  Daily  News 
'■nnfirins,  in  the  inmost  horrible  detail,  the  worst 
iiiiaginations  and  fears  of  her  condition.  In  the 
sitting  of  the  commons  on  the  ISili  instant  Mr. 
O'Brien,  the  successor  elect  of  O'Cimnell,  as 
chief  of  the  repeal  cause,  npbraideit  England  for 
want  of  sympathy,  and  was  severely  rebuked  by 
Sir  Robert  Prrl.  Ireland  is  an  awful  problem — 
beyond  Poland. 
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In  a  chcprful,  pleasant  apartment,  overlooking  a 
garden  rich  in  summer  beauty,  sat  two  Indies  un- 
Kaged  in  a  conversation,  apparently  very  inloreat- 
iii((  to  both.  The  one — it  was  the  Indy  of  the 
house — was  youni;  and  fair ;  she  wore  her  hair 
simply  liniiili'il  above  her  btiautilul  brow  ;  her  dark 
eyes  now  sp.trkled  with  inte1li|;t'ni-c,  now  beamed 
with  tendctncss,  and  the  smile  that  played  round 
her  moulh  was  full  of  arch  nieanin);.  The  second 
lady  was  many  years  older  than  her  companion, 
and  she  bore  even  in  her  counlrnancc  traces  of 
care — lonj^-pasl  earo  perhaps,  though  it  h.id  left  its 
token  with  her  forever.  The  two  friends  had 
much    to   say  to  each  other,  for   they  had   been 

fiarted  for  years,  and  in  the  interval  the  youn|;er 
ady  h.td  pa!<.>«'d  from  the  (faiety  of  i;irlhood  to  the 
calmer  happiness  of  married  life,  and  in  her  new 
character  of  wife  and  mother,  she  was  an  object 
of  dei'pvr  interest  than  ever  to  her  old  friend. 
'Other  chances  had  passed  over  her,  but  of  them 
wo  will  leave  her  to  speak  for  herself.  The  other 
lady  was  leas  altered,  for  she  had  learned  her 
lesson  of  lifo  early,  and  since  then  her  outward 
circumstances  had  otTeted  little  variety.  Hers  was 
a  mind  of  a  high  order,  and  therefore  it  had 
advanced  in  knowled)(o  and  in  wisdom,  but  there 
were  not,  as  in  the  case  of  her  companion,  new 
feelings  developed,  new  atfeciiiMm  awakened  to 
existence.  She  was  still  unmarried,  and,  aa  it 
seemed,  |<crfectly  satisfied  with  her  lot. 

Mrs.  V'erner,  for  so  the  youneer  lady  was 
called,  had  expatiated  on  the  excellence  of  her 
husband  and  the  sweetness  of  her  children  with 
a  warmth  of  eloquence  very  delightful  to  her 
hearer. 

"  Hut  there  is  another  subject  very  interestin); 
to  me,  which  you  have  not  yet  mentioned,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Verner,"  said  the  eliler  lady,  (whom  we 
will  call  Miss  Merton,)  when  at  length  there  was 
a  pause  in  the  conversation.  "  When  we  parted 
you  were  only  becoming  aware  of  the  powers  with 
which  you  were  gifted,  and  now  you  are  an 
authoress.  Well  I  remember  the  strango  new  de- 
light you  betrayed,  and  how  you  seemed  to  glory 
in  the  wealth  of  mind  you  had  but  then  known 
yourself  to  possess !  llave  you  found  all  iho 
happiness  you  expected  in  your  new  occupa- 
tion •" 

"  .\ll,  and  more  than  all,"  replied  Mrs.  Verner. 
"  The  wild  triumphant  gladness  of  the  time  to 
which  you  have  referred  may  have  given  place  to 
calmer  and  humbler  feelings,  but  1  regret  neither 
the  time  nor  the  lalHir  I  have  bi-stowed  in 
endeavoring  to  bring  nearer  to  perfection  the  facul- 
ties wherewith  God  has  endowed  me." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  speak  thus,  though  I  am 
not  surprised,"  said  Miss  Merton.  "  And  yet  I 
have  sometimes  dreadetl  that,  with  your  keen 
sensibilities  and  earnest  feelings,  there  might 
be  much  to  wound  you  in  the  path  you  have 
chosen." 

"No,  no,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  Mrs.  Verner, 
smiling,  "  my  distresses  have  been  quite  of  a  dif- 
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ferent  kind,  and  in  no  way  sentimental.  I  could 
be  pathetic  on  the  trials  of  a  young  author — I  mean 
an  author  in  a  small  u-ai/,  like  myself,  for  instance 
— who  in  innocency  of  heart  and  not  without 
enthusiasm,  follows  literature  from  pure  affec- 
tion." 

"  I  should  like  tohearsomeof  theaedistTeaM*,*' 
remarked  Miss  Merton. 

"  Alas!  my  trials  began  almost  from  the  day  in 
which  a  whisper  arose  that  I  wrote.  I  was  very 
young,  and,  as  you  said  just  now,  I  gloried  in  my 
new  discovery  of  powers  which  I  flattered  myself 
were  not  quite  common.  Strange  to  say,  almoat 
everybody  who  spoke  to  me  did  write,  (esjiccially 
in  verse,)  had  written,  or  could  trritr  if  he  chose  il. 
The  most  dismal- looking  woman  I  knew  put  on  a 
bashful  ^ir,  and  told  me  '  she  too  wrote,  but  it  wis 
in  the  comic  style.'  Another  person  told  me  of  a 
young  lady  who  '  never  gave  away  a  pincushion 
without  a  copy  of  verses  going  with  it  !'  Con- 
ceive how  humbled  I  felt,  for  it  required  some- 
thing aa  large  as  an  iceberg  or  a  ship  to  inspire 
me." 

"  And  this  was  your  first  trial  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  it  was,  and  a  severe  trial  too,  for  I 
began  to  think  that  my  love  of  versifying  was  but 
a  feeling  common  to  the  whole  world,  and  that  I 
was  very  foolish  to  let  il  engross  so  much  of  my 
time  and  thoughts.  However,  somewhat  crest- 
fallen, yet  not  altogether  discouraged,  ]  wrote  on. 
Then  the  advice  began.  Oh  !  the  advice — the 
advice ! — I  do  think  that  it  is  the  worst  trial  of 
all." 

"  Bui  what  sort  of  advice  V 

"  I  mean  advice  from  people  who  un(}crstood 
nothing  of  the  matter  in  question.  My  friends,  in 
their  aflection  and  pride,  showed  my  csmposilions. 
Said  one,  '  There  is  too  much  sadness  in  them  ; 
let  her  write  in  a  more  lively  strain.'  Another, 
'Why  does  she  not  write  sacred  poetry''  To 
such  people  as  these,  the  power  of  composing  is  no 
more  than  a  power  of  stringing  words  together. 
Tell  them  that  you  can  write  only  according  to  the 
extent  and  nature  of  your  talents,  and  they  do  not 
understand  you,  and  what  they  cannot  understand, 
of  course  they  will  not  believe.  Together  with 
the  advisers  I  would  class  the  suggisters  of  sub- 
jects, who  favor  me  with  a  fact  or  .iiiecdote  which, 
according  to  them,  '  might,  vsith  my  talent,  be 
made  into  a  beautiful  poem  :'  even  as  they  would 
sketch  a  bunch  of  flowers  to  send  to  a  manufac- 
turer, thinking  that  with  his  experience  he  might 
make  a  beautiful  shawl,  taking  their  sketch  as  his 
model.  Some  would  have  me  turn  into  rhyme  the 
prose  compositions  of  another  person.  In  short, 
the  advice  and  suggestions  of  this  kind  which  I 
have  received  might  fill  a  volume." 

"  And  you  have  never  attended  to  either?"  said 
Miss  Merton. 

"  Never.  I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  that,  at 
any  rale.  Now  the  very  people  to  whom  1  allude 
are  in  many  instances  persons  of  good  sense,  and 
certainly  prompted  by  the  kindest  feelings  towards 
me,  and  yet  in  this  ihsiance  they  seem  to  me  to 
display  a  strange  want  of  judgment." 

"  I  should    think,"   remarked    Miss    Merton, 
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"  that  noihinj  could  more  ffleclmlly  prevent  your 
beinf;  inspired  by  a  subject  than  the  having  it  sug- 
gested to  you." 

"Certainly,"  replied  Mrs.  Verner ;  "and  not 
llK-r-  '  -led, but  adorned  perhaps  with  a  few 

refl'  ich,  it   in  ihought,   mipht  be  made 

beauiii.M  I.,  -.irse.  Then  there  are  advisers  of 
Mother  kind — advisers  whose  views  arc  hounded 
h*  caWlalions  of  pecuniary  advanlafje.  '  Imitate 
MiM  So-and-so,'  says  one, ''  her  spirited  sonfrs  sell 
well.'  '  You  will  not  find  your  style  of  ]iuetry 
popular,'  says  another:''!  rectimmend  you  to 
write  in  the  style  of  such  a  person,  wlmse  works 
have  paid  well.'  Now  if  those  rosy  children  you 
saw  this  morninjf  were  slarving.  it  might  be  my 
duty,  and  certainly  should  be  my  endeavor,  to  earn 
every  farlhinj;  I  could  f»r  them,  even  by  becoming 
a  mere  imitator  of  others,  but  not  being  now 
obliged  lo  act  upon  mercenary  tn<nivcs,  I  certainly 
shall  write  in  my  own  style." 

"  You  reminded  me  just  now,"  said  Miss  Mer- 
lon, "of  the  story  of  a  lady  who.Tiaving  invited 
Maihows,  the  comedian,  to  amuse  a  party,  and 
finding  to  her  disappointment  that  he  talked  only 
like  other  people,  sent  her  little  pirl  lo  him  to  say, 
'  Mamma  says,  if  you  please,  sir,  will  you  begin  to 
be  funny''  " 

"  I  have  often  thought  of  it,  I  assure  you.  Now 
our  good  friends  would  never  think  of  telling  Dr. 
Chalmers  tliai  he  would  do  well  to  imitate  the 
style  of  the  Pickwick  Papers,  nor  probably  wonld 
they  tell  Wordsworth  that  if  he  wrote  in  the  style 
of  Horace  Smith,  his  works  would  be  more  gene- 
rally tcjd.  They  can  feel  that  such  advice  would 
be  useless,  and  that  something  more  than  disincli- 
,  nation  would  prevent  its  being  followed  by  these 
'  great  geniuses.  But  they  will  not  let  us,  little 
:  Man,  possess  our  small  talents  in  peace ;  they 
will  not  let  us  '  shine  in  our  place,'  if  shine  we 
can:  they  will  not  understand  that  wc  cannot 
.change  the  nature  of  our  minds.  Why  must  we 
try  '  lo  be  funny,'  if  Heaven  has  made  ns  grave' 
Why  will  they  not  let  us  obey  the  impulses  and 
promptings  of  our  own  hearts  and  minds,  without 
fancying  any  advice  of  theirs  can  make  gay  what 
nature  ban  made  sad  1  It  is  strange,"  she  con- 
tinued, afier  musin?  a  few  moments,  "how  en- 
tirely involuntary  appear  all  the  rfTorts  of  the 
imagination.  Suddenly,  perhaps,  when  awake  at 
night,  a  scene,  a  story,  will  rise  upon  the  mind, 
.  complete  in  all  its  parts,  known  and  understood  in 
a  moment,  and  clothed  in  a  freshness  and  beauty 
that,  alaa !  are  dimmed,  if  not  lost,  in  the  aftcr- 
cfTort  to  speak  our  vision  in  words." 

"  I  should  like  to  know,"  observed  Miss  Mer- 
ton,  "  what  would  ho  your  own  advice  to  one 
ia  whom  you  diteoverbd  a  talent  for  original 
writingt" 

"  I  would  say  to  such  an  one,"  replied  Mrs. 
Vemer,  "  '  Cultivate  your  mind  and  store  it  with 
information  to  the  utmost  of  ynur  power  and 
opportunity.  Head  much  and  carefully,  but  never 
with  a  view  to  iiunriiinn.  Never  write  but  from 
the  spontani'.  '  of  your  own   mind,  un- 

shackled  by  r  litiuns  and   advice   as  to 

■tyle  or  subject ;  and  be  patient  with  critics,  even 
tbiB  most  unwise.'  " 

"  This  last  would  appemr  a  Tery  necessary 
.emotion,  to  judge  by  all  you  have  said  of  your 
trisls,"  observed  Miu  Mcrton,  smihng.  "Re- 
membering how  warmly  indignant  you  used  to  be 
St  igoonot  criticism  of  the  authors  you  lored,  I 


should  hardly  venture  to  be  critical  on  your  own 
works." 

"  Ah  !  you  used  to  laugh  at  me,  as  my  husband 
does  now,  for  taking  any  impertinence  oU'ered  to 
my  favorite  books  quite  as  a  personal  affront," 
said  Mrs.  Verner  gaily.  "  However,  with  respect 
lo  myself,  1  do  not  mind  even  useless  rrilicism. 
Of  course  a  good  deal  is  passed  on  my  pnicliiriions 
—  it  is  so  easy  lo  be,  if  not  a  critic,  at  least  a 
crilickin,  as  Carlyle  has  it.  One  persmi  reads  a 
poem  of  mine,  and  says,  with  a  peculiarly  know- 
ing look,  '  murmuring  sound' — is  nut  that  loo 
much  like  Milton  T 

'  Not  distant  far  from  thence  a  murmuring  sound.' 

Nay,  I  assure  you  I  scarcely  exaggerate — and 
doubtless  from  that  day,  my  friend  considers  me  a 
plagiarist,  and  declares  he  has  '  found  me  out.' 
nut  they  will  not  always  give  me  credit  for  bor- 
rowing my  ideas  from  so  hich  a  source  ;  some- 
times il  is  a  passage  in  Mr.  Brown's  or  Mrs.  Tom- 
kin's  last  work,  that  some  unlucky  expresrion  of 
mine  resembles,  and  which  1  am  consequently 
thought  lo  have  borrowed,  vneoniiciously,  of 
course,  as  I  am  delicately  told." 

"Well,  you  have  certainly  made  out  a  heavy 
list  of  trials,"  said  Miss  Merlon.  "  I  hope  il  is 
ended  ?" 

"Oh  dear  no,"  answered  her  friend;  "bull 
will  not  distress  you  loo  long.  1  must  tell  you, 
though,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  praise  more  griev- 
ous to  endure  than  any  criticism.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain condescending  manner  of  pronouncing  the 
words,  '  very  pretlv,'  hard  to  he  borne  patiently  ; 
and  when  one  answers,  '  I  am  glad  vou  like  il,' 
the  rejoinder  of,  '  But  1  really  do  think  so,'  is  still 
more  afllicting.  1  recollect  that  once,  a  person, 
wishing  lo  convey  an  indirect  sarcasm,  expressed 
his  nreference  of  the  most  puerile  and  insignificant 
of  all  my  compositions, " 

"  That  was,  indeed,  a  refinement  of  malice," 
said  Miss  Merton.  "But  lo  be  serious,  tell  me 
something  of  your  literary  friends ;  those  who,  as 
you  have  told  me,  have  encouraged  and  cheered 
you  on  your  way." 

"  Ah  that  is  quite  a  dirterent  thing.  No  dry 
sententious  advice,  such  as  I  have  described,  ever 
comes  from  them.  If  they  wish  me  to  try  some- 
thing new,  they  put  me  in  ihe  way  of  thinking  of 
il  for  myself;  and  when  they  think  praise  is  de- 
served they  give  it  freely  and  gcnemusly.  Il  is 
from  them  that  I  have  met  with  most  encourage- 
ment awlfcirrsl  TOt'yf  .''rnn.i." 

"  And  you,"  said  Miss  Merlon,  "  arc  not  ono 
of  those  poetesses  who  repine  at  the  comparative 
solitude  of  mind  consc<iuent  on  their  peculiar 
tnlenlst" 

"  No,  no  I  but  then  I  am  so  happy  at  home," 
said  the  young  authoress.  "  It  is  true,"  she 
adiled,  smiling,  "  that  there  arc  some  whimsical 
inconsisiencicrs  in  our  lives,  when  we  arc  managers 
of  a  household  as  widl  as  authoresses ;  and  tlio 
sudden  transitions  from  the  ideal  lo  the  actual  are 
often  really  comic.  For  instance,  I  am  writing 
somclhinj  very  tragic.  '  Wliat  can  I  do  lo  save 
you''  cries  my  hero.  '  Would  that  the  sacrifice 
of  •  •  •  '  '  Six  pound  of  kitchen  candles, 
ma'am,'  exclaims  the  cwik,  popping  her  head  into 
the  room.  On  another  occasion.  I  am  describing 
my  heroine.  '  She  w:u)  lall  yet  delicately  formed, 
fall  as    •     •     •  '     '  A  quarter  of  pork,  ma'am,' 
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MT*  thfl  undaunlptl  cook,   '  a  nice   little  quartrr.  ' 
Tery  whilf  and  not  too  fat."     Intcmiptions  of  i! 
kind  arc  of  MitiriH!  vnry  froiiucnt  in  my  miiall  ' 
lablinhmcnt." 

"  Now,  if  Tou  had  nmnh««tTH  this  imonf;  your 
trials,  I  shonlil  not  have  li.  ■  'cl,"  rt'niarkcd 

Mira  Mcrtiin.     "  Hut  ax  ^  >i-iie  you  such 

as  you  I'l     '  '       ' 

"  1  m  ,  the  same  in  every 

country  u.  .^ ,  ...  .1  ,Mra.  Vcmor.     "  It 

is  only  liy  a  liappv  arridcut  lliat  I  now  and  lh<Hi 
meet  a  porson  of  my  own  lastrs  and  liahits — 
indeed,  I  speak  of  thorn  to  none  but  my  hunhand 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  (fenorally.  Hut 
there  is  aliuiidunt  kindness  anion);  those  who 
dwell  alHiut  us,  and  with  some  of  them,  no  lark 
of  (foo<l  s«Mise  and  information.  Few,  I  believe, 
are  aware  of  the  nature  of  my  pursuilH,  for  I  am 
somewhat  ean'ful  to  ronceal  iheni.  You  know- 
how  miieh  I  always  detested  the  idea  of  ever 
beeominit  the  pet  poet  of  a  coterie.  Did  1  ever 
tell  you  of  my  beinjf  once  at  a  party  in  which  I 
foiiii'l  t..iv..li  I,.  .1...I  ••rnftsstunally'  Never  was 
am  -I.       The    people    of  the 

hoi  ^      _  •■    and    old    friends — were 

whispennn  my  praises,  and  askinj;  this  person  and 
that  person  whether  they  had  read  my  coin|)o9i- 
tions.  To  crown  all,  I  was  specially  intrmluced 
to  a  br<)lher-p<iet,  (as  I  was  lold,)  a  );entl<'man 
who  sani;  his  own  verses  to  the  amarini;  delight 
of  a  (rroup  of  youne  hdies,  who  cried,  '  JIow 
exquisite  I  how  touehin(f!'  H  I'mrie  I'une  dt 
I'au/rr.  Never  have  I  felt  more  footi.sh  or  more 
provoked  than  I  did  on  that  happy  occasion." 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  dislike  si«>akiiip  of  your 
pursuits,"  said  Miss  Merlon.  "  If  so,  you  have 
allowed  me  to  tax  your  Homl  nature  cruelly." 

"  Helievc  me,"  answered  Mrs.  Verner,  "I  am 
deliphled  to  talk  to  vou  of  anythini;  thai  interests 
you  in  the  least.  I  avoid  the  subject  in  peneral, 
i)ecauso  I  do  not  wish  to  he  flattered,  or  criticiied 
to  mtj  fntr.  Besides,  I  assure  voy,  it  is  thought  a 
very  trifling  talent — that  of  puttinp  into  words  such 
idexs  as  all  people,  or  almost  all,  flatter  themselves 
they   p<"  ^Tiny  a   one    quotes  Wordsworth 

touchin;:  poets,'  and  looks  unutterable 

ihinps,   \ t   ■'■«'  convinced,  of  course,  that  if 

the  lanRuace  of  verse,  '  that  lowest  attribute  of 
poetry,"  were  but  Riven,  all  1  could  do  would 
speedily  he  surpassed." 

"  I  must  confess,"  observed  Miss  Merlon, "  that 
you  have  given  mo  a  new  view  of  the  trials  of  an 
authoress.  We  arc  acctistomed  to  hear  much  of 
the  unhappine.«s  of  literary  women  in  their  domes- 
tic life  ;  of  the  want  of  sympathetic  taste  in  their 
husbands,  if  husbands  they  have;  tiK>  oflen,  alas! 
of  their  own  errors.  Pathetic  lamentations,  too, 
have  we  heard,  touching  the  envy  anil  jealousy  of 
their  less  pifted  sisters,  the  malice  anil  cold-heart- 
edness  of  the  world,  till  we  have  almost  been  per- 
suaded that  the  pursuit  of  literature,  in  the  case 
of  a  woman,  was  incompatible  with  the  possession 
of  happiness." 

"  \\k  \  apeak  gently  and  think  tenderly  of  those 
whose  sorrowful  words  might  have  led  you  to 
such  a  conclusion."  replied  Mrs.  Verner,  with 
much  feeling.  "  They  may  have  been  tried  and 
found  wanting,  they  may  have  erred  grievously, 
yet  look  on  them  with  an  eye  of  pity,  for  in  their 
earnest  minds  and  passionate  hearts  lies  hidden 
a  fearful  cap,-»city  for  sntfering.  Think  how  little 
modern  education,  as  it  is  called,  does  to  prepare 
natures  like  theirs  for  the  trials  and  temptations 


nf  life.     Think  of  the  dulness.  the  tnsipi(!ity  of 
•  1.   the  flat  •'   of 

iion  ;  and  t  '.liese 

lhiinj.-«,  ju'lgi;  not  harshly  of  thiwe  ardiui  spirits 
which  hare  failed  in  a  c<mte«t  with  influences  so 
uncongenial." 

"  Much  has  lieen  aaid,  and  well  said,  of  late,  in 
various  quarters,"  remarked  Miss  Merton,  "  on 
the  siibjrct  of  fcmali'  education.  I  suppose  that 
yon  are  no  great  admirer  of  the  system  generally 
pursueil  •" 

"  Indeed  1  am  not,"  answered  the  younger  lady  ; 
"  and  surely  if  we  are  to  judge  of  things  by  their 
fruits,  I  have  some  reawm  for  my  dislike.  Uo 
you  know  I  could  sometimes  think  that  youth, 
such  as  we  can  conceive  it — youth  in  its  loveli- 
ness, and  freshness,  and  anior,  was  but  a  dream 
of  the  imagination.  Vouth  without  enthusi.i8m 
seems  to  me  a  melancholy  sight ;  and  yet,  among 
the  young  of  my  own  sex,  with  whom  1  associate, 
and  on  whom  I  look  with  interest,  it  is  very  sel- 
dom that  I  see  a  spark  of  enthusiasm.  The  cheek 
does  not  flush,  the  eye  does  not  bum,  in  the  pre»- 
enee  of  things  lieautiful  and  exalted.  When  I 
think  of  my  own  girls,  now  in  the  fn-shness  of 
heart  and  spirit  that  helimps  to  childhood,  I  could 
wish  they  might  remain  children  forever,  rather 
than  l)ecome  the  dull,  emotionless  beings  !  meet 
everywhere,  under  the  denomination  of  young 
ladies.  But  we  arc  wandering  from  our  subject. 
We  were  s|ieaking  of  literary  women — of  women 
of  genius." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Merton,  "  of  their  trials  ; 
and  surely,  among  these  we  may  class  the  isola- 
tion of  their  state  when  they  enter  upon  the  stage 
of  life." 

"  I  agree  with  yon  entirely,"  answered  Mrs. 
Verner ;  "  and  remember,  that  though  the  pro- 
cess of  '  being  educated'  has  not  had  power  to 
stifle  their  keen  susceptibility,  or  tame  the  ardor 
of  their  spirits,  yet  as  little  has  it  taught  them 
self-dependence — as  little — speaking  generally  of 
course — has  it  furnished  them  with  that  wealth  of 
mind  or  steadiness  of  purpos<'  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  support  from  without,  might  yet  enable 
them  to  feel  contented  with  the  loneliness  of  their 
lot,  in  spite  of  the  longing  for  sympathy  that 
belongs  to  their  womanly  nature.  And  a  being 
like  this,  a  young  creature  tremblingly  alive  to  the 
influences  of  this  beautiful  world,  tremblingly  con- 
scious that  but  a  thin  veil  separates  this  actual 
daily  life  from  the  world  of  spirits ;  a  being,  with  - 
whom  the  sense  of  immortality  is  as  an  actual 
presence  lingering  '  alxiut  her  bed,  and  about  her 
path,'  and  whose  heart  is  stirred,  as  it  were,  by 
breathings  of  the  air  of  Paradise, — yes,  a  beinu 
such  as  this  finds  herself  unguided  and  alone  in  the 
midst  of  a  society  of  her  own  sex,  wbosi-  talk  !.■> 
of  Berlin  wool,  bonnet.s.  and  balls,  and  who«e  liO- 
is  worthy  of  their  conversation.  You  smile,  but 
vou  know  there  is  much  truth  in  what  1  say. 
The  inanity  and  frivolity  of  which  I  iMK-ak  are,  I 
believe,  the  results  of  a  false  system  of  education, 
which  sacrifices  real  good  for  the  sake  of  display, 
and  produces  in  the  end  a  dismal  monotony  of 
mediocrity. 

"  .\mong  women  of  snperior  powers,  some  are 
happy   enough   to  he   taupht  fn)m   their   carlii'st 
years  that  it  is  on  no  earthly  arm  that  i' 
'lean  for  support,  and  to  no  earthly  svii 
I  they  should  look  for  comfort,  in  ili  •  •-  .    ■  Ir 

I  lime  must  brine  to  them.     Overtli  parts 

I  the  peace  which  is  of  God  has  b; a  holy 
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and  fiir  them  iho  beauty  of  the  unspon  world 
piorees  the  ranh-born  olouils  of  doubt  and  »f  nor- 
row,  whirh  hide  it  frimi  duMor  ryes.  Suine,  loo, 
dwell  in  the  light  of  love  ;  their  daily  cares  en- 
deared to  their  hearts  by  the  holiest  afToetions. 

"  Blessed,  imlreil,  are  such  as  these  I  liul  for 
lhos«  poor  sutTering  ones,  who  wander  in  the 
thorny  paths  of  life,  pininj;  for  happine»8,  and  go- 
ing; astray  after  its  very  shadow — let  us  think  of 
them  tenderly,  and  gricTo  for  their  errors,  yet  for- 
bear to  blame  !" 

The  young  authoress  spoke  with  emotion,  for 
the  subject  was  one  on  which  she  evidently  felt 
deeply.  A  moment  afterwards,  smiling  at  the 
enthusiasm  she  had  betrayed,  she  added,  "We 
hate  (alien  upon  a  sorrowful  theme,  though  our 
conversation  began  gady.  But  whenever  my  mind 
dwells  on  the  lone  position  which  a  wimian  of 
genius  occupies,  and  on  the  earnestness  and  sensi- 
tiveness of  feeling  which  must  accompany  her 
superior  intellectual  gifts — rcnieiid)ering  how  much 
her  heart  craves,  and  how  liiile  the  world  has  to 
(five — I  cannot  but  tremble  for  her.  You  alluded 
to  the  envy  and  jealousy  women  of  inferior  abili- 
ties might  feel  towards  a  gifted  sister.  I  believe 
■  beautiful  sister  has  more  to  dread  on  this  score 
than  the  most  talented." 

"  Do  you  speak  from  experience  in  both  char- 
acters?" asked  Mia*  Merton,  smiling. 

"  I  answer  no  malicious  insinuations,"  said  Mrs. 
Verner,  gaily.  "  If  I  told  you  all  that  the  experi- 
ence of  my  own  heart  and  mind  had  taught  me, 
1  might  reveal  strange  things.  Who  knows  that 
I  have  not  personally  felt  the  dangerous  power  of 
the  '  voice  of  the  charmer' — the  voice  of  sympathy, 
or  what  seemed  such — pleading  in  delicious  music 
amidst  the  wearisome  monotony  of  common  con- 
versation t  Who  knows  that  I  may  not  have 
turned  from  the  vapid  dulness  of  every-day  life  to 
the  excitement  of  a8«<x;iating  with  what  we  poets 
call  a  '  kindred  spirit''    The  heart  is  so  credulous, 


lappii 
if  th 


and  the  calm,  cold  surface  of  society  ;  l)Ct^ecn  the 
earnestness  of  purpose  with  which  I  desired  to  do 
my  part  in  life,  and  the  quiet  apniliy  that  seemed 
to  iH'long  to  those  around  me.  For  a  while  I  was 
bewildered.  I  asked  if  I  were  indeed  dwelling 
among  beings  conscious  that  their  spirits  were 
immortal,  and  that  this  world  was  a  place  of  trial  ? 
The  dreams  of  my  childhood  fell  from  me,  and  I 
saw  the  world  in  its  bare  reality.  1  looked  deeper, 
and  saw  the  weakness  of  my  idol,  genius.  By 
degrees  I  trust  I  acquired  content,  and  something 
of  true  wisdom,  but  not  till  after  many  struggles. 
It  is  sad  to  see  wealth  of  mind  wasted,  and  wealth 
of  heart  lavished  in  vain,  and  yet  we  have  seen 
these  things." 

"  Often,  too  often,"  said  Miss  Merton.  "The 
isolated  [xtsiiion  you  des<'ril)C  must  indeed  be  full 
of  peril.  And  you  think  education  might  do  much 
to  prepare  those  gifted  ones  for  their  peculiar 
trials?  Yet  you  would  not  have  all  women  edu- 
cated as  if  they  were  women  of  genius,  and  who 
is  to  decide  fitly  on  the  plan  to  be  pursued  ?  For, 
if  every  man  is  not  a  hero  to  his  valet-dechambre, 
most  children  appear  to  their  parents  singularly 
gifted." 

"  Of  course — like  all  mothers,  I  suppose,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Verner,  "I  have  my  own  theories  of 
education,  and  one  of  these  days  we  will  talklhem 
over  together.  Our  great  aim,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  be,  to  put  young  people  in  the  way  of 
educating  themselves ;  for,  until  they  feel  the 
necessity  for  self-culture,  we  can  do  little  for 
them.  But  we  are  interrupted  in  good  time,"  she 
continued,  as  her  laughing  children  Ixinnded  into 
the  room,  followed  by  her  husband  ;  and  the  grave 
discussion  gave  way  to  lighter  sallies,  in  w  hich,  if 
there  was  little  wit,  (here  was  no  lack  of  good- 
humor,  or  of  the  spirit  of  love  which  Imund  together 
the  members  of  that  happy  household. 


"  Do  you  ask  who  knows  if  these  things  have 
been  so  with  yon'"  said  Miss  Merton.  "  I  hope 
with  all  my  heart  that  .Mr.  Verner  knows  they 
have  not." 

"  Well,  1  hope  he  does,"  rejoined  the  authoress, 
laughing  ;  "  at  least,  it  is  as  well  he  should  believe 
that  ho  does.  But,  in  sober  seriousness,  you  may 
depend  U(>on  it  that  the  sameness  of  ordinary  exist- 
ence is  a  trial  to  the  unc|uiet  spirit  of  a  woman  of 
genius.  Kven  negative  happiness  is  not  enough. 
There  is  a  longing,  not  merely  to  cxitl,  but  to  /iiie, 
lo  exi>erience  all  varieties  of  li.>eling,  for  even  with 
painful  emotions  there  is  Mended  something  that 
is  not  pain  ;  we  feel  that,  through  our  suffering, 
the  soul  has  gained,  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
heart.  Strange  law  of  our  mysterious  being,  that 
wisdom  must  bo  earned  through  suffering!" 

"  Where,  then,  is  such  a  being  to  turn  for  hap- 
piness'" 

"  To  Jlim  who  looks  with  pity  on  the  weak- 
nesses of  humanity.     Keligion  alone  can  control  | 
arid  guide  the  wild  impulx's  of  a  nature  so  aspir- 1 
ing,  yet  wi   weak,  so  eagerly  thirsting  for  good.i 
yet  •<>  prone  lo  Iw  dazzled  by  evil.      But  our  con- 1 
versation    has   again   deepened    into   seriousneioi 
You  must  f.rgive  me,  for  I  have  thought  much  • 
these  mailers.       When   I   was  younger,  and    Ir^- 
ex|>ericnccd,  I  '  walked  ihe  world'  less  calmly  than 
I  do  now,  for  there  seemed  a  strange  contrast  be- 1 
tweeo  the  agitated  restlessness  of  my  own  heart, ' 


The  minister  of  public  instruction  has  published 
a  report  of  the  publications  issued  in  llie  year  18-15, 
from  ihc  French  press.  The  number — OtiSl  books  ; 
HO!)  prints;  492  pieces  of  music;  104  maps;  in 
alt  8520  works.  He  has  also  published  a  report 
approving  the  system  of  international  liternry  ex- 
change, so  indefaligably  carried  on  by  Mr.  V atte- 
niare.  Several  of  the  papers  have  contained  arti- 
cles on  a  valuable  collection  of  honks  received  by 
Mr.  v.,  from  the  cKy  of  New  York,  in  return  for 
a  similar  present  there  by  the  city  of  Paris,  some 
two  years  since.  They  gave  an  idea  of  the  size, 
commerce  and  wealth  of  Gotham  which  seemed  lo 
astonish  the  people  here,  who  cannot  imagine  the 
rapid  growth  of  our  cities.  It  would,  however, 
have  been  better  if  the  municipal  authorities  of 
New  York,  instead  of  lavishing  money  on  the 
binding  of  their  public  documents,  had  added  to 
them  the  works  of  their  fellow-cilizens — particu- 
larly those  upon  history.  Books  are  always  pre- 
sented to  public  libraries  here  in  sheets,  that  inoy 
may  he  bound  in  a  uniform  style. 

Transit  of  British  Tboopb  for  India. — ^The 
"  C'ourrier  Fran^ais"  contains  the  following  para- 
graph : — "  An  extraordinary  courier  has  passed 
il,rii,i..||  France  for  F.ngland,  from  F.gyi't-  It  is 
1  he  was  st-nt  by  Ihe  Diiglish  <'liarg<!  d'Af- 
1  .Mexandria,  with  the  inteHigencn  thai  ho 
had  just  obtainexl  from  the  Pacha  the  authorization 
to  carry  through  F.gvpt  the  reinforcements  that  are 
to  be  sent  to  India. 
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A    TALK  or   r4CT    IN    HUM8LK   LITE. 

It  does  occa«ion»lly  happen  in  the  unheci' 
vtlm  of  life  timt  a  tissue  of  fants,  iiulduinK  : 
croatinn  of  th«  mivrlisl,  makes  up  ihc  web  ol  a 
real  history.  Cotlaga  life  somcliiiirs  ofTersaiiiov- 
in(f  slory,  or  roiRtit  do  so  if  llie  tliick  veil  were 
drawn  aside  wliirli  lian);s  aniund  the  rirh  and  con- 
ceals from  thiMn  llio  liisiorii-s,  and  the  doin|;8,  and 
ihfl  passions  of  the  poor  and  lowly.  When  some 
such  romance  nf  real  life  has  its  scene  in  the  cot- 
tage, the  work-room,  the  small  farm-house,  or 
even,  unrnmanlic  aa  it  may  sound,  hchind  the 
counter,  unknown  and  unheeded  though  it  be,  it 
usually  contains  within  it.self  deep  and  sacred  in- 
terest, because  the  inward  feelings  which  conspire 
with  outward  circumstances  to  beget  it  are  simple, 
real,  undressed,  and  of  soul-stirring  intensity. 

Ainoiisst  the  well-born,  education  and  the  eti- 
quettes of  society  restrain  much  that  is  native  and 
induce  still  more  (hat  is  aniticial.  They  disguise 
and  half  change  the  nature  and  chill  the  soul.  It 
is  in  hiimbli)  life  that  there  is  no  semblance 
Msnmed,  that  all  is  reality;  that  passions,  both 
good  and  evil,  glow  in  unrepressed  fervor;  that 
words  represent  feelings,  and  that  the  emotion 
goes  beyond  the  power  to  express  it  in  language. 

It  is  «  tale  of  life  other  than  their  own  that  we 
are  about  to  unfold  to  the  inmates  of  the  saloon. 

Milly  L is  withered  now;  she  is  travelling 

down  the  hill,  and  with  no  "John  Anderson"  at 
her  side.  As  you  look  into  her  f^ice  you  see  that 
sorrow  has  worked  there ;  but  it  is  a  sweet  and 
beaming  face  still — it  speaks  of  patient,  unrepin- 
ing,  cheerful  endurance,  the  fortitude  of  the  un- 
distinguished. 

Milly's  father  was  a  very  small  farmer,  living  by 
the  sweat  of  hi.s  own  brow  and  honestly  paving  his 
rent  the  very  day  on  which  it  fell  due,  though  it 
was  at  the  cost  of  sharp  privation  sometimes  that 
he  managed  to  do  so.  He  had  only  two  children, 
and  there  was  an  interval  of  ten  years  between 
them.  His  eldest  daughter  went,  when  shout 
fourteen   years  old,  to  supply   for  a  lime,  as  best 

she  might,  the  place  of  Lady  (' 's  maid,  who 

had  f.illen  sick  of  a  rheumatic  fever.  Mary  had 
a  facetious  manner,  a  ficile  temper,  and  aptitude  to 

learn.     She  so  well  pleased  lady  (-' that  on 

the  recovery  of  the  maid  she  wa-s  still  retained,  and 
by  degrees  crept   on  in  favor,  till  at  length  Ijdy 

CJ ,  having  first  had  her  taught  some  things  that 

would  enable  her  to  pass  in  a  station  above  that 
of  her  birth,  elevated  her  to  the  post  of  her  com- 
panion. She  treated  her  with  tenderness,  and 
when,  some  years  later  she  died,  left  her  X'500  a 
year  for  life.  The  heir  to  the  remaining  pniperty, 
being  at  once  vexed  with  the  annual  deduction 
from  his  own  income  and  pleased  with  the  girl, 
compromised  the  point  by  marrying  her. 

Mary  had  been  fortunate,  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  she  was  happy.  She  had  no  heart.  Our 
tale  abides  with  Milly.  SA<t  was  her  widowed 
father's  darling.  He  was  sixty  years  old  when 
•he  was  born  to  him,  and  her  mother  died  inchild- 
k«d.  A  neighbor  nursed  her  for  the  first  ten 
months,  and  then  the  little  thing  was  \e(i  to  his 
sole  care.  Never  had  child  been  more  gently 
tended.  The  old  man  sunned  himself  in  her  fond- 
ness. She  gambolled  about  him,  received  his 
carresses  and  carressed  him  again,  and  knew  as 


much  lighl-heartedness  and  infant  joy  as  if  she  had 
been  born  the  daughter  of  a  palace.  Her  sister 
had  left  her  father's  house  when  she  was  four 
years  old  ;  then,  as  she  grew  older,  and  his  hair* 
whitened,  and  his  back  gradually  bent,  she  in  turn 
■•'!•  the  nurse,  and  he  received  the  care  which 
I  iH'stowed  :  and  when  she  left  him  for  a  few 
iiiMiri  of  the  day  to  attend  a  school  in  the  neigh- 
iHiring  town,  (for  which  her  sister  found  the  funds,) 
ho  wailed  with  fond  anxiety  for  her  return,  and 
the  sympathy  between  the  old  man  and  the  young 
girl  was  as  perfect  as  if  no  chasm  of  years  had 
intervened. 

Rut  the  day  c.ime  when  she  must  lose  him ; 
then  was  Milly's  first  sorrow.  The  allo(t(>d  three- 
scon;  years  and  ten  of  human  life  had  indeed  run 
out  with  him,  and  five  years  more  had  been  added 
to  their  niinilwrs  ;  but  he  was  a  healthy  man,  and 
promised  fair  to  live  to  the  full  limit  of  the  days 
of  man,  when  a  sudden  illness  snatched  him  from 
her. 

She  nursed  him  fondly,  and  till  the  last  breath 
he  drew,  hope  never  left  her.  If  a  tear  crept  into 
her  eye  she  dried  it  hastily,  for  she  reiiieml>ered 
that  the  donor  had  said,  "  You  must  Us  cheerful, 
Milly,  for  his  sake."  Hut  when  she  stood  by  the 
bedside  and  gazed  upon  the  corpse  she  felt  that 
now  all  that  made  life  happy  and  dear  to  her  was 
taken  from  her,  and  she  wished  to  die  too.  Then 
in  frantic  grief  she  called  upon  the  doctor  to  say  if 
it  might  not  be  a  swoon  or  a  trance. 

"It  is  but  a  swoon,"  she  said.  "  Surely  the 
breath  is  not  really  gone  ;  he  is  not  dead — he  is  not 
dead.  Try  something  more.  Tell  me  what  to  do. 
Oh,  do  not  stand  idle,  or  it  will  be  truth  !  You 
can  save  my  father  to  me  still." 

liiit  it  was  truth,  indeed.  Milly  was  takeo 
from  the  room  and  put  into  her  bed  ;  her  reason 
seemed  to  reel.  In  the  madness  nf  her  agony  she 
strove  to  disbelieve.  She  sobbed,  and  wept,  and 
called  upon  her  fither  ;  and  now  reproached,  and 
now  implored  the  doctor.  At  length  exhausted 
nature  sunk,  and  she  slept  that  long  heavy  sleep 
which  succeeds  to  the  violence  of  grief;  and  then 
came  the  waking  time,  and  with  it  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth — the  sense  of  utter  desolation,  and 
lonelines.^,  and  woe. 

Who  have  known  the  waking  after  the  first 
deep,  real  sorrow  of  life?  They  only  can  tell  the 
anguish  that  that  moment  of  recollection  and 
realization  brings. 

Poor  Milly,  she  sought  to  close  her  eyes  again, 
and  annihilate  her  thoughts,  and  crush  down  busy 
memory ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  Thought  and 
memory  were  too  powerful  for  her,  and  grief 
would  have  its  sway.  To  grief  succeeded  torpor, 
and  to  torpor  grief,  till  the  funeral  was  over,  and 
several  weeks  had  passed  away,  and  Mary  had  re- 
turned to  her  own  home,  (the  tidings  of  her  fa- 
ther's illness  had  brought  her  to  him,  and  she 
arrived  the  d.iy  before  his  death.)  and  Milly  found 
herself  in  the  little  dwelling  of  a  maiden  aunt  who 
lived  in  the  village  hard  by. 

That  aunt — bless  her  worthy  soul  I — she  helped 
all  the  neighbors  round  in  their  sorrows;  she  was 
like  the  ministering  angel  of  that  village.  She 
waited  no  requests ;  but  where  she  could  soothe 
or  aid,  there  she  was  sure  to  be.  She  was,  indeed, 
a  kind  and  good-hearted  woman.  When  things 
went  smoothly  a  little  acid  was  apt  to  oote  from 
her  temper,  and  distilling  in  her  words,  to  be 
sprinkled  on  those  around  her  ;  but  when  suffering 
or  sorrow  came,  oh  I   how  tender  was  she  then. 
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^  '  >vTn  to  her  brother's  sick  bed  and 

hrl,  to  nurse   him.     The  dying  father, 

when  he  tell  himself  |(uiflg,  had  called  hat  to  him, 
and  said — 

"  Martha,  my  girl  will  soon  be  left,  for  I  shall 
not  get  over  this.  Take  her  when  I  am  );uoe  ;  it 
is  the  last  thing  I  shall  ask  of  ye,  and  do  the  best 
you  can  for  her,  and  give  her  no  hard  words,  for 
sIm  's  never  had  the  like  of  them  from  me  ;  and  bo 
jt  good  to  the  fatherless.  God  will  bless  ye  for 
It.  There  'II  be  a  few  pounds  of  mine  left  when 
all  is  sold  up,  and  my  burial  and  the  rent  is  paid  ; 
and  m.iybc  Sliry  'II  think  to  help  her  poorsisler  a 
bit.  Uut,  anyway,  ye  'II  be  no  worse  in  the  other 
world  because  ye  've  stinted  yourself  something 
in  this  that  ye  might  help  along  the  orphan.  A 
good  eirl  she  is  too,  Milly.  Sho  'II  pay  yon  back 
wiih  her  love  mure  than  you  can  do  fur  her." 

Probably,  Mrs.  Martha  might  have  needed  no 
askhng;  sure  it  is  that,  being  asked,  she  promised, 
and  kept  her  word. 

For  a  time  she  was  hurt  that  Milly  looked  cold- 
ly upon  her,  and  that  her  heart  seemed  buried  in 
the  grave  with  her  father,  for  her  eyes  would 
often  be  filled  wi(h  te^irs  ;  her  spirits  and  gladness 
were  gone.  She  talked  very  liille,  and  never 
sung  (in  her  father's  days  she  had  talked  and 
sung  fnmi  sunrise  to  resting-lime.)  Uut  though 
the  aunt  was  hurt  at  all  this,  she  did  what  in  her 
power  lay  to  make  the  poor  orphan  a  second 
happy  home. 

Milly  was  not  ungrateful ;  she  felt  that  her  aunt 
was  both  kind  and  forbearing,  and  time  brought  to 
her  that  relief  which  it  always  docs  bring  even  to 
the  sorest  sorrows.  It  cannot  be  said  that  she 
ceased  to  mourn,  but  her  grief  was  more  under  con- 
trol and  found  its  seasons  of  respite,  and  she  awoke 
by  degrees  to  the  cares  and  duties,  and  even  to  the 
pleasures,  which  were  d.iily  scattered  round  her. 
Her  heart  was  open  to  new  aflfections,  and  it  was 
claimed  by  new  affections.  Her  aunt  grew  very 
fond  of  her,  and  as  her  gaiety  by  slow  deerees  re- 
turned, a  youth,  who  had  lung  thought  of  her  with 
partiality,  had  watched  her  gentle  duly  to  her  fa- 
ther, and  pitied  her  sorrow  fur  his  loss,  now  came 
from  time  to  time  to  her  aunt's  little  dwelling,  first 
on  one  plea  and  then  on  another,  till  at  length  all 

pleas  were  dropp<>d,  and  John  S came  without 

excuse,  but  always  welcome.  .Sometimes  he 
brought  a  few  fresh  eggs  from  his  mother's  little 
farm,  stimetimes  a  hiincli  of  flowers  that  he  had 
■fathered  by  the  stream,  and  sometiim-s  a  little  bas- 
ket of  mushrounis  to  make  the  old  lady  and  her 
niece  a  savory  supper.  One  evening  when  he  had 
been  taking  tea  at  Mrs.  Martha's  he  invited  Milly 
to  have  a  little  stroll  with  him,  and  she  did  not 
refuse.  The  sun  was  settmi;  beautifully  ;  the  air 
WM  tweet  and  still,  it  was  fragrant  from  the  new- 
rut  hay.  It  was  the  Ureinning  of  luy  se:isou,  and 
the  wild  row-s  and  vetches  were  in  blossom. 

They  slollod  along  and  enjoyed  the  beauties 
mund  them,  and  sniflTed  the  scented  air.  These 
thincs  can  delight  the  lowly  of  the  earth  as  richly 
as    fortune's  children  ;  they  are    the    enjoyments 

which  fJiid  has  givir       '    1 -Iv  to  all ;  they 

cheer  old  age,  and  r  '  liildhood,  and 

SIQll " ...ri>  ,_  ,  ....:i»'  »«-ii»<' of  joy, 

tkii  into  the  heart  even  of  the 

poor  i.-r  all  that  wealth  can  pur- 

chase. II  in  to  these  that  its  |io(Uu-ssora  luual  coma 
at  last  fur  ihi'ir  hit;hust,  punml  pleasuie*. 

John  and  .Milly  were  luxuriating  in  the  fra(;ranee 
mod  beauty  spread  around  tbum.     i^h  uiijuyud 


the  scene  more  deeply  Iwcause  each  was  enjoying 
it  with  the  other,  'fhey  sat  down  upon  a  little 
bank  and  looked  uimhi  each  other,  and  listened  to 
the  rural  sounds.  Perhaps  if  the  soft  sweet  note* 
of  the  birds,  and  the  cheer(ijl  chirp  of  the  graae- 
hoppers,  and  the  bubbling  of  the  stream,  had  been 
exchanged  fur  tlic  rough,  rude  sounils  of  a  busy 
city,  those  sounds  might  still  have  seemed  music  to 
their  cars,  fur  they  were  happy  ;  there  was  magic 
in  their  souls,  casting  its  spell  upon  all  around. 
They  had  wandered  far,  and  it  was  growing  late ; 
but  with  them  there  seemed  no  distance  and  no 
lime.  They  were  so  happy,  they  were  conscious 
only  of  the  stMisaliona  within  iheiiistdves. 

At  length  John  looked  earnestly  into  Milly's 
face  and  said,  "  England  'a  a  fine  country,  Milly." 
"  That  it  is,  John,"  said  she  ;  "  and  I  'in  glad 
our  lot's  cast  in  it.  What  a  pleasant  thing  it  is 
when  one  's  done  the  duties  of  the  day  to  turn  out 
for  such  an  evening  as  this!" 

"  Yes,  and  you  here,  Milly,"  said  he;  "and 
that 's  what  makes  it  so  pleasant  to  me.  I  'm  so 
happy  now,  I  've  almost  forgotten  what  life  was 
like  before  I  knew  you." 

Milly's  heart  beat  fast.  IIo  took  her  hand  paa- 
siunately  and  went  on. 

"I'm  so  happy  now,  dear  Milly.  I  think  of 
you  by  day  and  dream  of  you  by  night ;  but  things 
can't  go  on  always  like  this,  you  know."  (Milly 
gasped — she  had  nut  known  it.)  "  Indeed,  I  sup- 
pose we  should  neither  of  us  be  content  that  they 
should  :  and  if  it  were  not  for  what 's  before  us, 
Milly  dear,  I  should  have  taken  courage  to  tell  you 
long  ago  how  I  loved  you;  but  I  couldn't  liiid 
heart.'" 

Milly  felt  sick,  very  sick.     She  had  been  happy 

ill  the  present  and  had  not  thought  of  the  future. 

.She  did  not  understand  John  ;  she  could  not  speak  ; 

j  she  was  about  to  draw  away  her  hand,      llu  held 

it,  and  went  on  : — 

I  "  No,  Milly,  leave  it  with  me,"  and  he  preaaad 
it  more  tightly,  "  and  hear  me  on,  for  I  've  more 
I  to  say  to  you  yet.  Now  I  hare  got  courage  to 
!  begin,  I  'II  out  with  it  and  fiee  my  mind,  and  see 
I  what 's  to  be.  England  is  a  very  fine  country, 
there  's  no  denying  that." 

I  Milly  was  all  wonder ;  still  throb,  throb,  throb, 
went  her  swelling  heart.  John  continued  : — 
,  "  Uut  there's  other  fine  countries  besides  Rng- 
.  land.  They  tell  me  that  America  is  every  bit  as 
fair  a  land  to  look  upon  as  this,  and  a  deal  better 
j  to  live  in,  for  a  poor  man  may  make  his  fortune 
I  there  (which  is  a  thing,  Uod  knows,  liu  can't  do 
:  here  ;  the  rich  keep  it  pretty  close  in  their  pockets, 
that  same.)  Bless  //ii>/i,  loo,  I  don't  mean  no  ill 
to  them.  They  or  their  fathers  worked  for  it  like 
we  once,  and  it's  fair  and  right  they  should  enjoy 
it  when  they  've  made  it ;  and  there  's  but  a  few 
of  'em  that  don't  wann  their  hearts  to  folk  not  so 
well  off  as  themselves  when  they  l-oiiio  in  the  way 
of  'em.  But,  however,  let  alono  the  rich  and 
bless  'em.  To  come  to  the  short  of  it,  Milly,  a 
poor  man  lives  iHior  to  the  end  of  his  days  in  Eng- 
iaod  ;  it  'a  harder  for  a  poor  fellow  to  work  his 
w.iy  up  now,  lot  him  strive  as  lii>  may,  than  it  waa 
when  the  country  was  not  sto<li;ed  up  with  people, 
liku  rabbits  in  a  warn^n,  that  can't  gel  enough  to 
live  on.  My  brothers  have  Ik-oii  advising  me  logo 
to  America  for  a  year  past  and  mote  ;  for  you  see 
they  two  is  older  than  inr,  and  they  are  more  than 
eiioiiifh  for  the  firm  and  to  take  care  of  molliur. 
I  had  an  uncle;  he  went  over  lliero  sixteen  year* 
ago  and  made  bis  fortune ;  ho  lived  like  ihe  beet. 
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•nd  whon  he  died  two  yean  a^  he  left  hia  wife 
and  fainilv  well  In  do  after  him.  And  the  end  of 
it  all  in,  that  1  don't  Bii|ip<m«  I  could  du  a  better 
thint;  than  k<>  there  myMJf.  But,  for  the  life  of 
me  !   I  can't  ea  aloni",  Milly." 

And  now  lir  '  Iht  other  hand  and  looked 

eanii'silv  «»'!  v  into  hi-r  fare  ;  and  her 

kiok  nirt  his,  .t..„  ; ii  turned  anide,  and  the  bi|; 

tears  rolled  down  her  checks  and  chusod  each  other 
rapidly  as  he  went  on  :  — 

"  For  I  love  Tou,  Mdly  ;  with  all  my  soul  1  love 
you.  There's  no  woman  on  e.irlh  that'll  make 
mo  happy  but  you,  and  no  happiness  left  for  me 
but  will)  von  °,  and  aa  to  goxng  ofTtu  America  with- 
out you,  \  'd  (fo  to  my  death  a»  soon." 

"  Oh  !  John,  dear  John,"  she  murmured  faintly. 

An  impntne  moved  him,  be  could  not  cease  to 
apeak,      lie  went  on  ; — 

"  And  yet  it 's  only  for  your  sake  that  I  want  to 
(fo  there — to  make  somethinR  romfnrlable  to  keep 
you  on.  And  if  you'll  uive  me  the  word,  Milly, 
that  you  'II  he  my  wife,  I  'II  go  where  hoj)*  's  the 
brightest,  and  luhor  hard  iiidetnl  to  support  you 
decently  and  well.  What  will  you  say  to  me! 
Be  mine,  be  mine,  Milly,  and  you  shall  never  re- 
pent it,  for  I  Ml  be  a  true  husband  to  you  and  a 
fond  one,  and  never  love  you  lns.s  than  this  day. 
Nay,  more  and  more  close  I  'II  cleave  to  you  till 
the  ilark  davs  come  when  the  grave  parts  us." 

IT  i .  and  hia  Tory  soul  looked  through  his 

ev'  lace. 

.'^iii-  >%  1-.  I'overed  with  smiles,  and  tears,  and 
blushes  ;  she  tried  to  liwk  at  him  and  tried  to  apeak 
to  him  ;  hut  her  voice  was  choked,  the  tears  gushed 
faater  and  fa.»ler,  and  she  could  neither  see  nor 
utter,  .\ngry  with  the  drops,  which  she  deemed  all 
ill-limed,  she  dashed  them  awny,  but  again  and 
again  they  came.     He  caressed  her  and  said — 

"  I  took  ye  a  little  too  sudden,  Milly  ;  but  I  'm 
not  a  rough  heart  for  all  that.  Ye  see,  when  a 
man's  got  his  courage  once  up,  and  his  hopes  hang 
all  on  a  thread  like,  he  should  get  pardon  if  he  's 
something  livo  hasty  to  make  all  sure.  T.ike  time, 
and  cheer,  and  speak,  when  you  can,  for  it's  a 
deal  to  me  that 's  in  your  answer — a  deal,  a  deal 
it  is." 

No  affected  emotion  had  been  Milly's  ;  no  affec- 
talion  arilficially  increased  or  prolonged  it.  She 
was  a  creninre  of  simple  reality — Nature's  true 
child.  She  made  effort  to  regain  her  self-posses- 
sion, and  then  she  said — 

"  John,  dear  John,  you  would  have  made  me  so, 
.<ii  happy  if  you  hud  said  all  this  without  talking 
of  America.  If  you  had  been  for  staying  at  home, 
John,  I  'm  sure  I  should  have  said  '  yes'  in  a 
minule,  and  thanked  you  for  y(uir  love,  which  I  do 
any  way,  for  1  'm  not  an  unerateful  girl ;  but  think- 
ing of  that  far-off  land,  John,  makes  me  down- 
hearted. To  go  and  leave  my  aunt  in  her  old  age, 
who  has  been  so  good  to  me,  and  my  father's 
grave,  it  is  hard  to  think  of  that,  John.  .\nd  then 
there  is  my  sister,  Ihouah  she  is  a  bit  fine,  and  not 
very  hearty  to  me,  and  we  do  not  meet  often,  yet 
she  is  my  sister  still,  and  the  nearest  kin  I  have. 
And  then  who  knows  what  micht  happen  to. us 
both  in  that  strange  country,  and  the  wide  sea  be- 
tween us  and  home,  and  not  a  friend  to  speak  cheer 
to  us,  nor  a  heart  to  warm  to  us !  Could  you  not 
«tav  in  Kngland,  John  '" 

John  answered  fondly  that  he  coold  do  anything 
rather  th.in  lose  Milly  :  but  that  he  did  not  know 
liow  he   was  to  get  his  bread  in  England,  and 


he  hope4  to  nwke  her  a  belter  fortune  "  otst 
yonder." 
••  Well,"  said  Milly,  "  then  we  roost  talk  to 

III  Miut  it  and  write  to  iny  sister  and  bear 

ly." 

I  111  n  .i.iiiii  asked  her  "  What  it  could  be  to  her 
whether  oiher  faces  smiled  upon  her  and  oiher 
hearts  warmed  towards  her  while  hn  was  there  to 
love  and  clierish  her?"  And  Milly  was  almost 
ready  to  think  that  he  would  be  all  in  all  to  her, 
and  that  it  mailered  little  to  her  whether  she  found 
friends  in  the  rest  of  the  world  or  not,  or  whether 
there  existed  a  world  at  all  beyond  their  little 
home.  Then  again  her  ihoughis  flew  back  lo  her 
sister,  and  her  aunt,  and  her  father's  grave.  In 
this  state  of  mind  ihey  walked  home,  and  Johp, 
"  whii^  ■."  as  he   said,  "  was   up,"  and 

his  iiii  teat,  resolved,  now  that  be  had 

once  l>ii>.i<  IK  u  ilie  subject,  to  push  it  througb, 
and  therefore  immediately  opened  it  with  Wrs. 
Martha. 

The  good  lady  at  first  was  cross — she  was  taken 
by  surprise.  It  mattered  not  that  she  had  little 
cause  to  be  surprised,  she  vms  surprised. 

"  What  had  such  a  boy  and  girl  aa  they  to  do 
with  such  matters'  Milly 'd  do  better  to  nurse 
her  doll  and  learn  her  book.  She  did  not  think 
she  'd  been  so  foolish  ;  no,  nor  so  thankless 
neither,  to  be  in  such  a  hurry  lo  fly  from  her." 
The  good  lady  was  growing  tender.  "  She  did 
not  know  how  she  should  live  without  her  niece, 
or  who  would  close  her  eyes."  She  wept,  her 
BiTfcliona  were  warming  fast.  "Then  to  think  of 
Milly  wasting  herself  in  a  land  so  far  away,  with- 
out a  friendly  face  to  look  upon  ;  Milly,  that  had 
received  an  education  that  would  fit  her  lo  stay  in 
the  old  land  and  hold  a  better  place  than  her 
equals  ;  and  then  she  to  part  with  the  bonny  lass 
to  see  her  never  again!''  she  both  sobbed  and 
scolded,  and  scolded  and  sobbed. 

But  when  the  fit  had  subsided  a  little,  and  John 
was  taking  his  leave,  she  said,  affectionatelv  and 
knowingly,  "  Well,  however  it  goes,  John,  1  like 
thee  never  the  worse  that  thou  hast  known  how  to 
prize  a  good  gul  when  thou  hadst  found  her ;  but 
we  must  think  over  the  matter,  and  write  to  Milly's 
sister  about  it." 

So  the  sister  was  written  to  ;  but  the  sister  was 
unpropitious,  was  hostile  ;  her  own  rise  in  the 
world  had  been  great  ;  she  was  not  troubleil  with 
any  large  portion  of  sentiment ;  and  the  chief  end 
to  be  sought,  she  deemed  to  be  the  improvement 
of  condition.  To  do  her  justice,  she  wished  her 
sister's  weal  ;  she  protested  strenuously  and  etliec- 
tively  against  the  match  ;  and  by  doing  so,  she 
turned  the  wavering  balance  in  the  aunt's  mind  also. 

Milly's  father  had.  upon  his  death-bed,  said  to 
her,  "  Mv  child,  vou  arc  young,  and  know  but 
little  of  life  ;  when  I  am  gone,  consult  your  aunt 
and  your  sister,  and  be  led  by  iheir  counsel." 
These  words  were  often  afresh  in  her  ears,  she 
seemed  lo  see  again  the  pale  form  of  the  dying 
man,  and  the  look  of  love  which  was  on  his  face 
when  he  spoke  them  ;  if  she  had  heard  them 
anew  in  a  voice  direct  from  heaven,  they  could  not 
have  been  more  sacred  to  her. 

So   John    S was   refused ;    and    two    true 

hesris  sighed  because  those  who  stood  by  calcu- 
lated for  them  in  another  arithmetic  than  the  arith- 
metic of  love. 

Poor  Milly !  she  shed  many  a  secret  tear  as  she 
thought  what  a  kind,  food  heart  she  had  thrown  , 
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from  her ;  and  she  wondered  how  he,  too,  bore 
his  erief. 

Hut  her  rirh  sister  was  not  supine;  she  per- 
snaded  Aunt  Martha  that  it  would  be  well  that 
Milly  should  be  for  a  time  away  from  (he  vi||af;e ; 
that  It  would  be  well  also  that  she  should  learn  a 
business  on  which  she  inicht  hereiifter  depend  for 
her  support.  Mrs.  Martha  pave  a  most  reluctant 
CODaent  to  a  plan  which  would  thus  take  from  her 
•  aieoe  whom  »hc  fondly  loved  ;  but  the  consent 
iDOt  /rnvn,  that  was  enough  for  Mnry,  who  imme- 
diately proceeded   to  make  an   arrainremcnt  with 

Madam  .M ,  the  first  milliner  and  drcss-makcr 

of  the  fashionable  county  town  of  G 

By  this  arrangement  it  was  agreed  that  Madam 

M should  receive  Milly  for  a  year,  and  leach 

her  the  business  :  that  she  should  board  her  at  her 
own  table,  and  allow  her  to  pass  her  evenings  wiih 
herself,  never  requiring  her  to  do  work  after  six 
o'cliMk  in  the  afternoon,  for  which  advantages 
Mary  paid  down  at  once  the  sum  of  50/.  ;  she  fur- 
ther promised  to  her  sister  that  if  at  the  expiration 
of  the  year  she  should  desire  to  begin  business 
upon  her  own  account,  she  would  again  advance 
any  sum  in  reason  to  set  her  up  in  it. 

All  (his  was  kind  ;  Milly  felt  it  so,  and  she  sub- 
mitted with  the  best  grace,  and  the  utmost  possible 
concealment  of  feeling,  to  the  blow  which  had 
been  inflicted^pon  her  heart. 

She    went   to   Madam    M 's,   and,   as    she 

learned  rapidly,  and  was  of  a  sweet  and  obliging 
tem()er,  she  soon  gained  the  good-will  of  that  lady, 
notwithstanding  that  she  looked  pale  and  was 
sometimes  caught  in  the  fact  of  shedding  (ears. 
These  circumstances  did   a  little  depreciate  from 

her  merit,  for  they  made  Madam  M (who  was  a 

truly  kind  woman)  uncomfortable  and  anxious  ; 
and  when  she  was  uncomfortable  and  anxious,  she 
was  very  apt  to  be  somewhat  irritable  al»o. 

Still  Milly  sTcw  in  her  fivor,  good-will  strength- 
ened into  affection,  and  Milly  became  soon  quite 
dear  to  her  principal.  She  passed  her  evenings 
with  her  ;  often  cheered  her  with  a  little  music 
(for  Milly "s  education  had  embraced  a  modest 
attempt  at  that  accomplishineiil ;)  she  read  (o  her, 
or  played  with  her  children. 

So  things  went  on.  Milly  could  not  hut  attach 
all  about  her ;  her  winning  and  unselfish  dispo- 
sition made  her  a  most  valuable  inmate.  She 
grew  happy  (o  find  hernclf  beloved,  and  she  had 
aatisfaction  in  (he  consciousness  (hat  she  was  im- 
pToring  in  her  knowledge  of  a  business  which 
would  hereafter  procure  her  a  comfortable,  per- 
haps a  luxurious  livelihood.  She  still  thought 
upon  poor  John,  but  the  tears  that  his  memory 
brought  were  now  less  frequent  and  never  wit- 
nessed. In  the  tecret  of  her  bedroom  she  would 
■till  sometimo  passionately  weep;  but  even  then 
ahe  would  remember  her  sister's  scornful  words, 
"  Would  you  throw  your  lot,  Milly,  with  a  tramp- 
ing man  who  has  not  a  shilling  in  his  |iockels  ;  but 
must  go  snd  dig  (he  fields  or  break  (he  slones  in 
Am'  '■e  he  ran  find   nn(hing  (o  do  here' 

I  w]  '  r  luck  than  that  at  the  worst  that 

.can  Ini  i.i  \uu  !  No,  no!  stay  by  your  old 
friends,  and  your  (ried  friftnds,  and  aunt  and  I  will 
(help  you  on  one  way  or  another." 

Now,  had  not  her  sister  already  in  some  sort 
•made  f((><id  her  words'  Then  time,  wuh  this 
•eeond  anrrow  as  with  her  fust,  was  working  its 
■eVeett.  Timo  can  soothe,  and  can  harden,  too. 
il'oetrv  i»a»  deny  that  it  has  pfiwor  to  heal  deep 
wounds,  ui  to  weaken  deep  affections, or  to  render 


callous  where  the  soul  was  all  alive,  hut  truth  and 
fact  tell  other  tales.  Certain  it  is  that,  as  week 
by  week  passed  away,  Milly  thought  with  less 
acutenesa  of  grief  of  the  love  which  had  been  lorn 
from  her.  Possibly  she  drew  a  mental  picture  of 
some  strange,  savage,  uncleared  ground  in  the 
hack  sedlements,  with  a  lug  dwelling,  enshrining 
herself,  her  late  lover,  tools,  bacon,  and  smoke; 
aad  c<mtra8(ed  that  picture  with  her  actual  ciicum- 
stances,  living  as  she  was,  sunounded  with  many 
of  the  eumforls  of  life  ;  she  might  glance  at  the 
snug  little  parlor  in  which  she  passed  her  even- 
ings, with  its  carpel,  and  sofa,  and  mirror,  and 
pictures ;  she  might  think  of  the  decent  meals 
decently  served,  and  the  cheerful  faces  which  so 
often  peeped  in  upon  them;  she  might,  loo,  have 
added  to  the  former  picture  the  thought  of  a  day 
of  languishing  when  no  doctor  and  no  neighbor 
should  be  near,  and  not  the  fondest  kindness  of 
the  most  tender  husband  could  minister  to  her 
needs. 

])oub(less  such  mat(ers  were  not  unthought  of; 
whether  this  mental  contrast  had  or  not  it.s  effects, 
we  need  not  inquire.  Then  her  father's  grave, 
and  the  two  living  ties  which  bound  her  to  her 
land  were  present  to  her  mind  ;  and  if  the  still 
remembered  John  with  tenderness,  she  became  by 
degrees  at  least  reconciled  to  the  step  which  she 
had  been  induced  to  take. 

Thus  things  were  with  Milly  when,  one  eren 

ing.  Madam  M gave  a  party.     Amongst  the 

guests   there   was   a  Mr.  P ,  the    fashionable 

shoe  and  hoot-maker  of  the  town,  who  engrossed 
all  the  genteel  custom  fur  many  miles  around,  and 
employed  eighteen  men  at  constant  work,  lie 
was  not  young,  hut  he  was  handsome,  and  a  great 
beau  ;  and,  being  a  rich  and  flourishing  bachelor, 
was  a  person  of  weighty  consideration  amongst  the 
daughters  of  the  chief  shopkeepers  of  the  place, 
whose  parents  sought  to  do  hiiu  honor  :  disinter- 
ested attempt ! 

Then  there  was  a  widow  la<ly,  who  had  retired 
on  the  proceeds  of  a  lucrative  business  which  her 
husband   had  carried  on  as  a  chemist.     .She  had 

long  kept  her  eye  on  Mr.  P (she  was  in  the 

second  year  of  her  widowhood;  she  had  begun, 
|H)or  disconstdate !  to  feel  that  she  must  ri'lieve 
the  des<dation  of  her  solitude  when  her  affliction 
dated  three  months  old  ;)  she  had  made  cautinua 

advances    to    Mr.    V ,  such    advances    as    she 

hoped  might  escape  further  observation  than  that 
of  the  individual  whom  they  were  inleiided  to 
invito.  In  fact,  mnny  advances  were  made  towards 
him  from  many  quarters  ;  hut  he  had  hitherto  sluud 
proof,  and   kept  his  own  counM'l  or  his  own  heart. 

The  ladies,  somewhat  exasperated,  marvelled  to 
find  him  invulnerable.  Surely  he  was  a  sirango 
man  :  for  it  was  strange  that  a  man  so  rich  and  so 
rhgihle  as  he,  shouhl  appear  to  have  no  (bought 
of  ina(rimonY  !  Would  he  live  and  die  a  lorn 
liachelor?  Well,  so  he  might,  if  that  suited  hia 
fancy  ;  so  he  might,  for  what  they  cared.  Hut  it 
was  rather  provoking  that  he  was  so  polite ;  that 
in  the  iM'giiining  of  an  acqUHinlance  you  might 
fancy  him  smitten  with  yourself:  and  liien,  when 
time  disalniK<-d  you  of  that  flattering  idea,  he  was 
still  so  polite  that  he  would  allow  nobody  a  pica  to 
quarrel  wi(h  him. 

On  (he  night  of  which  we  speak,  however,  the 

watchful  Mr.  P seemed  thrown  off  his  guard. 

He  had  not  before  seen  Milly.  tie  long  looked  at 
her  from  across  (be  room  ;  (hen  he  placeil  himself 
by  her;  he  talked  wi(h  her,  and  liHtcned  (o  her, 
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and  asked  her  to  play ;  and  when  she  played,  he 
said  he  had  never  bpfori-  hoard  siioli  niimic,  no  not  in 

tho  coiKMirts  of  U i)r  of  I^iniloii  (for  Mr.  P 

had  cominonccd  hiisini-ns  in  that  i;real  city.)  ll<- 
never  left  her  side:  in  fact,  he  was  fascinated. 
He  had  ih-fieil   phils  and  thwarted  wli'  '    ' 

the  arlh'M  uirl.  free  from  design,  wh" 

had   never  nil    llial  eveniii-     ■    ■  ' 

S ,  for  wlioin  there  liail 

lion  was    conrerned.  to  e\i.  : 

him  and  her  dereaiM'd  parent ;  she,  all  suiiple  as 
she  was,  h;id  east  her  s|iell  u|ion  him ;  and  it 
bound  him  fast,  so  fast  that  his  seerel  eonwiiMLiness 
of  an  iinlmppy  fact,  with  the  whi!«|>ers  of  prudence 
and  of  danger  which  it  inspired,  could  not  hreak  it. 

Fairies  and  witches  may,  in  mi«lern  days,  have 
lost  their  |M)wer',  but  it  should  seem  that  the 
spells  which  fiincy  casts  are  still  as  strong  as  those 
which  thev  once  threw.  The  rich  widow  and  the 
expectant  parenis,  and  the  s<>veral  daugliters  of  the 
several  prospering  firms,  felt  thenuH'lves  haffled  ; 
and,  seiini;  that  all  hope  was  over,  ri'lre:ited  from 
the  t'rouiiil.  Hut  wlial  was  to  Milly  the  advantaire 
she  h;iil  fuined  '  li'a.f  it,  indeed,  an  iidvanlairc ' 
Of  the  fuel  that  she  AiW  captivated  the  admiration 

of  the  fashionable  shoemaker  of  (! ,  she  could 

not  but  he  mnsciotis ;  but  what  was  that  to  her ' 
Had  she  not  loved  and  wept  for  John  ;  and,  when 
prevented  fn>in  uniting  her  lot  to  his,  had  she  not 
felt  that  her  heart  was  dead  to  every  other  afleclion  ' 
Had  she  not  cherished  a  vajruo  secret  hope,  that 
the  dav  might  eome  when  John,  a  rich  and  thriving 
man,  reluriied  witli  hi>*  fortune  in  his  hand,  might 
once  again  claim  her  for  his  own  ;  and,  being  rich 
and  pro.«|>«'rous,  find  no  opposition  from  her  elder 
sister'  ^<lle  had  a  shrewd  consciousness  that  John, 
rich  anil  pros|>crous,  iniu/rf  find  no  opposition  from 
that  ipiarter.  But  airbiiilt  castlea  crumble  down 
when  set  in  conlrast  with  the  vivid  interest  of 
present  circnnistnn'-es,  and  old  affections  weaken 
under  the  ■  .  •  or  of  new  emotions. 

liCt  no  r  :m,  "  Fickle,  faithless  girl !" 

when  we  lell  tliiil  Milly  did  not  contemplate,  with- 
out a  secret  satisfaction,  the  conquest  that  she  had 
made  ;  for,  n-aders,  the  same  elements  which  com- 
posed her  nature  exist  in  yours  also.  iSliU,  if  she 
felt  satisfnctien,  it  was  vague  ;  It  brought  no  pur- 
po.se,  and   stimulated    no  wish.     If  Milly  at  that 

moment  had  been  asked  to  marry  Mr.  P ,  it  is 

probable  that  she  would  have  refused,  and  that  the 
propos.il  and  refusal  vionld  have  served  to  call  into 

renewed  vigor   her   tenderness   for  John   S . 

The  experiment  was  not  tried. 

Tho  next  morning  Mr.  P called  on  Mailam' 

M .  !She  look  him  into  her  own  private  work- 
room ;  he  sat  long  talking  with  her  and  with  Milly. 
who  was  her  companion  there.  He  talked  of 
much  that  ho  had  seen,  of  life  in  I,ondon,  of  his 
run  down  to  the  lakes  in  the  summer  (to  compleie 
the  pleasure  of  which,  a  companion  only  had  been 
wanting  to  him  :)  of  the  mountains  and  the  water- 
falls, and  the  lake-trout :  and  when  at  last  he 
went,  after  having  spent  the  morning  in  that  little 
work-room,  Milly's  heart  fluttered.  She  thought 
he  was  an  agreeable  man  ;  she  thought  also  it  was 
plea'ant  lo  be  rich. 

"  Well,"  said  Madam  M ,  who  had  looked 

at  her  good-naturedly  for  the  last  few  minutes, 
whilst  Milly,  unconscious  of  the  gaze,  had  been 
lost  in  her  own  contemplations,  "  well,  what  are 
vou  thinking  of,  Milly  \" 

Milly  blushed. 

"I  —  I — I   wonder  whether  this  will  fit  the 


drew,  Malwn  M *"  nid  the,  holdini;  up  the 

cape  which  she  was  trimming. 

"  Ah  yes,  it  will  fit  !"  said  that  lady,  with  a 

smile.     "  Well,  well,  I  will  not  trouble  you  lo  tell 

me  your  thoughts;  but  I'll  tell  you  mine,  Milly. 

"!'         '■  :ir   you    h:n  '  •    '     •.  ind  m 

!  yon  are  ;   '  i  a  busi- 

!  h«'sides  tin   -  ....  .  ,,....    i.mumI  for  you 

.'i  ;  and  1  am  right  glad  for  you,  .Milly, 

.s  a  woriliv  iii.iri.  and   bears  an  excellent 

name,  as  well  h  !" 

"Oh,  nons-  :ii  M !     I  hate  only 

seen  him  twice.  Pray,  prav,  do  not  talk  in  ihit 
way  :  I  beg  you  not !  He  has,  it  seems,  taken  > 
little  fancy  lo  me,  but  it  will  wear  off  again.  He 
knows  that  I  am  a  poor  girl,  not  suited  to  him." 

"  My  dear  Milly,  be  careful;  see  how  you  are 
cninipling  that  cape.  There,  now,  put  your  work 
down  a  little.  Here,  let  me  smooth  it ;  that  will 
do.  No,  do  not  take  it  ag.ain  just  yet ;  yon  for- 
get what  you  are  doing  with  your  fingers.  Well, 
well,  my  dear,  you  do  right  not  to  he  too  certain  ; 
I  but  I  see  how  it  will  Iw,  and  I  thank  Heaven  for 
sendini;  the  poor  orphan  to  me,  if  it  was  lo  end  in 
I  such    a   turn    of  fortune   as   this !"    and    Madam 

I  M laughed    in    her   delight   and    kissed    her 

{  heartily,  and  laughed  again,  and  promised  lo  say 
j  nothing  more  about  the  matter. 

I      From  that  time  Mr.  P became  a  frequent 

I  visitor  at  the  milliner's  ;  usually  in  the  evening,  but 
sometimes  in  the  morning  also.  He  was  well 
dn  -  '  '  ' mdsome.  had  much  lo  say,  and  had  a 
par'  111  in  addressing  himstelf  to  Mdly  and 

heaiM.-  ■..  I  .>  (dies. 

Now,  as  he  sat  in  eaifer  listening  for  her  voice, 
and  she  felt  herself  admired  and  loved,  is  il,  rea- 
der, very  marvellous  th.at  pleasure  stole  into  her 
soul,  and  that  the  image  and  the  memory  of  John 
were  fading  fast  before  the  constant  presence  of  her 
new  and  ardent  lover  • 

One  morning  Mr.  P betook  himself  lo  the 

street.  He  came  in  sight  of  the  millinery  establish- 
ment, and  there  he  loitered.  Now  and  then  he 
cast  a  furtive  glance  in  that  direction  ;  he  put  on 
the  air  of  a  man  who  was  waiting  in  expectation 
of  a  person  who  did  not  arrive.  What  was  he  loi- 
tering there  for' 

It  was  .Saturday.     He  knew  it  was  a  habit  with 

Madam  M ,  when  her  home  employment  was 

not  so  pressing  as  lo  prevent  it,  lo  go  on  that  morn- 
ing lo  the  school  where  her  children  daily  attended, 
10  hear  them  pass  through  their  little  weekly  ex- 
amination. Did  he  desire  to  hear  it  also'  Was 
he  waiting  to  sue  for  that  favor  '     1 1  seemed  not ; 

for  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  Madam  M leave 

her  door  and  fairly  turn  the  other  corner,  he  ad- 
vanced lo  the  very  door  from  which  she  had  issued, 
and  knocked  himself.  If  there  had  been  a  prying 
listener  just  within  him,  that  listener  might  have 
heard  him  say  lo  himself,  "  Lucky  thing  that 
there  's  not  enough  work  to  keep  her  at  home  to- 
day ;  1  should  have  grumbled  lo  lose  my  second 
watch.  Now.  children,  stammer  and  bungle,  u4 
take  double  time,  and  sugar-plums  to  the  slowest 
amongst  you!"     However,   when   the    door   was 

opened,    Mr.    P said,    "  Msidam    M at 

hornet" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Unfortunate  !  but  I  will  leave  a  message  for 
her  with  Miss  L .     Miss  I, at  home'" 

"  Yes,  sir:  would  you  please  to  walk  in'" 

When  Milly  heard  that  Mr.  P desired  to 

see  her,  and  was  waiting  with  that  object  in  the 
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inrlor.she  felt  a  palpitation  uiiilor  her  cheat-bone  ; 
mort'ovrr,  llii'  lilmid  rushud  qiiickly  Iti  hvr  cheeks 
and  teiii|dc!i,  and,  ginni;  one  glance  into  the  wnrk- 
rwin  iilis".  she  aaw  that  she  luust  wait  a  few 
K  :  TP  It  would  be  ex|>ediciit  to  descend. 
1  ,  .  minutes  she  had  time  to  ask  herself, 
fifly  Hull's  at  least,  "  What  docs  he  want'  Why 
dites  h<!  uAk  fur  me!"  Something  within  whis- 
pcffd  an  uncertain  coy  reply ;  yet  that  inward 
voire  seemed  to  please  her,  fur  it  brought  a  smile. 
She  «eiil  down.      Mr.  P accosted  her: 

"  I  have  taken  the  lihcriy,  Miss  L ,  to  ask 

to  see  you,  in  order  that  I  might  leave  a  little  mes- 
sage   with    you    for   Madam  M .      Will   you 

please  to  convey  it  for  me  !" 

'■Oh,  indeed!  that  is  all,"  thought  Milly  ; 
"  how  vain  and  foolish  I  have  been  !" 

She  listened  to  his  charge,  which  concerned  a 
poor  woman,   about   whom   both  he   and   Madam 

M had  taken  interest,  and  promised  to  deliver 

it.     Hut  that  was  not  all.     He  went  on  : — 

"  Will  you,  my  dear  Miss  li ,  allow  me  the 

opportunity  which  finding  you  alone  affords  me, 
and  for  which  1  bless  my  luck,  to  speak  to  you  on 
a  matter  which  de».'ply  concerns  myself!  I  need 
not  tell  you  the  tale  of  my  love  ;  you  must  long 
have  known  that  I  love  you  passionately.  A  few 
words  must  tell  you  what  1  have  to  say.  I  am  too 
much  in  earnest  and  too  anxious  to  lengthen  out 
my  speech.  In  short,  then,  I  desire  you  to  be 
mine ;  I  loTe  you  to  such  a  point  that  ]  can  no 
longer  live  witliout  you.  Will  you  bless  my  wishes 
and  he  my  wife?" 

lie  loukcd  deadly  pale,  his  knees  were  trem- 
bling, and  his  voice  trembled  :  his  manner  was 
wild.  Oh.Milly!  unsuspecting,  innocent  Milly! 
had  you  known  a  little  more  of  life  and  man,  you 
might  have  seen  something  like  a  determination 
to  brave  a  desperate  venture  in  that  strange  per- 
turbation ;  a  salutary  doubt  might  have  arisen  to 
•ave  you  ;  hut  no,  no  ill  surinisiiigs  troubled  your 
confiding  heart ;  you  saw  only  in  these  things  proofs 
of  your  lover's  fondness,  and  you  faltered  your 
reply,  that  you  "  would  consult  your  sister  and 
your  aunt,  without  whom  you  r^uld  not  act." 

"  But  will  you    not   give  me  one    word.   Miss 

L ,  one  word  only  that  may  tell  me  what  your 

own  heart  says!  Are  you  to  be  quite  ruled  by 
others  in  your  most  personal  affairs'  Have  you 
no  will,  no  c '  '      yourself!     I  will  make  you 

a  kind  hush.  .  and  as  to  comforts,  I  can 

glic  you  not  iiiu'  II  I'^n  of  them  than  a  lord  gives 
his  lady  ;  for  1  am  rich,  as  you  know,  and  my 
business  IS  increasing  every  year.  1  have  esiab- 
lisliiniMiis  in  three  towns  besides  this,  and  here, 
you  know,  1  keepeightccn  men  at  constant  work." 

Milly  saw  itie  dazzling  prospect  held  out ;  she 
felt  the  rharm  of  having  a  man  whom  she  deemed 
her  superior  at  her  feet ;  the  faint  thought  of  John 
S  was    banished    by    tiie    queslioii,    "  Am    I 

always  to  live  single  because  1  was  prevented 
from  marrying  biro!"  and  she  spoke  the  truth 
when  she  answered, — 

"  If  I  were  to  act  upon  my  own  with  without 
eonsiilting  my  friends,  I  should  accept  your  pro- 

poaal,  Mr.  I' .     I  gratefully  thank  you  for  it; 

bat  I  received  my  dying  father's  charge  to  lake 
no  step  like  this  without  conMillioK  my  sister  and 
my  sunt.  You  will  then,  I  am  aura,  eonseat  that 
I  should  do  so  '" 

Mr.  P could  hardly  ■lammer  oat  hi*  thanks 

10  bar  for  that  expression  of  hrr  own  wish  ;  his 
bad  bMB  exchanged  fur  flush,  and  that 


had  died  away  inio  a  livid  blue  ;  the  cold  sweat 
st<Hid  upon  his  brow,  and  he  had  Reuse  of  sufib- 
cation.  Milly  saw  that  he  was  ill,  and  in  per- 
plexity and  alarm  was  doubling  how  to  act  when 
1  he  relieved  her. 

"  The  air,"   he  said,  "  will  revive  me.     I  am  a 
litilo  faint;"  and  he  abruptly  cut  shurl  the  inter- 
I  view  and  retired. 

I  For  sonic  moinenlB,  however,  after  he  reache«l 
I  the  external  air,  he  did  not  feel  himself  revived, 
la  mist  hung  before  his  eyes,  his  heiid  swam  round, 
.  he  leaned  against  the  house,  or  he  would  have 
fallen.  Ciradunlly  these  sensations  decreased  ;  and 
as  he  liegan  to  recollect  where  he  was,  and  what 
he  had  been  doing,  he  looked  around  to  sec  if  he 
had  been  observed  :  it  seemed  nut ;  fur  all  the 
passers  up  and  down  were  intent  each  upon  bis 
separate  affairs,  and  no  one  was  near  him.  He 
struck  his  clenched  fist  U|>on  his  brow.  "There 
is  judgment  in  it,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "there 
IS  judgment  following  it — dare  I  carry  it  through  t 
And  why  should  I!  Fool  or  madman  that  1  am, 
to  thrust  my  own  neck  into  the  net,  and  all  for 
a  penniless  girl  with  a  pretty  face !  Hut  I  will 
write  to  her  and  say,  that  1  did  not  ofler  to  her 
aunt  and  sister ;  and  as  it  is  by  them  that  I  am 
to  be  accepted  or  refused,  I  will  decline  the  bar- 
gain." 

For  an  hour  or  two  he  kept  in  that  resolution, 
hut  it  was  in  vain ;  the  purpose  faded  before  it 
had  been  fully  formed  ;  and  the  haunting  ghost 
that  had  troubled  his  mcmorv  was  driven  forth  by 
mad,  intoxicating  delight.  That  evening,  too,  he 
drank  to  intoxication  ;  not  in  the  exciting  guest- 
room, but  in  his  own  quiet  parlor,  deliberately, 
and  slowly,  and  with  the  puriiusc  to  banish 
thought. 

When  Milly  found  herself  alone  after  his  abrupt 
departure,  and  reflected  on  the  scene  that  had 
passed,  the  crisis  and  turning  point,  as  it  seemed 
to  her,  in  her  little  history,  the  circumstance  which 
determined  and  opened  to  her  know  ledge  its  future, 
she  was  neither  elated  nor  happy — a  sinking  of 
heart,  indeed,  came  upon  her.  ^  et  she  was  satis- 
fied, it  had  happened  to  her  according  to  her 
wish  ;  ambition  wss  at  work  within  her.  Am- 
bition is  a  craving  passion  ;  if  it  be  not  early 
crushed — absolutely  crushed  in  the  breast  in  which 
it  springs,  it  will  demand  its  gratification,  though 
It  be  at  the  cost  of  happiness.  Milly  would  nut 
have  the  case  other  than  it  was. 

Strange,  she    thought,   that  now  of   all  times 

John  .S should    siuhhornly    dwell    upon    her 

mind,  and  that  every  litile  circuiiiKlance  that  hap- 
pened on  that  Slimmer  night,  when  he  declared 
to  her  his  love,  would  come  crowding  on  her  mem- 
ory with  vividness  which  made  the  whole  scene 
pass  again  within  her.  She  could  wish  that  she 
had  never  known  him  ;  but  his  affair  was  scllled 
long  since,  and  her  sister  had  done  right.  Was 
she  then  always  to  remain  single  becauhc  she  had 
been  prevented  from  marrying  hinit  Surely  not. 
And  what  n  provision  for  a  poor  orphan  was  that 
which  had  opened  before  her !  Yes,  she  was  con- 
tented, gratified  :  contented  and  gratified,  hut  not 


happy. 
Msda 


returned.     Milly  told  her  what 


am  M- 

htd  passed. 

"  You  are  a  lucky  girl,  indeed,"  said  that  warm- 
hearted lady.  "  (iixl  bless  you  !  who  would  have 
thought  it'  Dear  me,  I  am  so  glad — so  glad,  my 
child  ;"  and  she  kisM>d  her,  and  chuckled,  and 
kisaed  ber  again  ;  and  to  aee  har  face  irradiated 
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with  plea«ure,one  might  have  fairly  (upposed  that 
it  WM  hersell'  who  liad  rccuivud  a  iiKMt  ealiafac- 
tory  iiriiposal,  ur  that  »ho  had  junl  received  ihv 
tiding"  <>l  a  I'orlunu  left  lu  her,  ur  ihnt  some  hiuh 
huiior  had  rullcn  upon  her,  or  thai  hdidl-  iiiiporunl 
aiid  hiiig-lald  plan  had  just  inutt-i  i 

They  rhaltfd   for  noino  time  us' 

then   both  sat  down   lo  write  to  Mnn  ■•  .lum    

•ister.      Millv.   to  ttalu  tho  casu,   and    seek   their 

coii.icnl  ;  :inil  Madam  M ,  lo  assure  them  tha; 

Milly'-*  n  |,riMntalion«  were  not  made  roultur  Je 

roil.  Iiul  tli;il  Mr.  P ,  aa  a  man  of  high  re»p<"C- 

tabllitv  of  rliararliT  and  of  assured  wealth,  would 
make  a  most  eligihle  partner  fur  the  orphan. 

Mrs.  Martha  and  her  elder  niece  communicated 
totrelher  on  the  receipt  of  these  leltcrs,  and  then 
wrote  lo  conitratulatc  Milly  and  to  express  their 
liearty    approbation    of   her    marriage    wilh    Mr. 

I' — ■ —  ;  they  wrote,  also,  to  lliank  Madam  M 

fur  the  kind  part  which  she  hail  taken  in  the  atfair. 

Milly's  spirits  rose  ;  and  save  that  Mrs.  Martha, 
in  the  midst  uf  her  satisfaction,  was  somewhat 
irrilaled  at  the  thought  of  losing  her  niece,  the 
darling  of   her  old  ago,  all  parties  were  in  high 

good-hiiinor  wilh  each  other.     Mr.  P was  lo 

be  formally  accepted,   and  Madam   M wrote 

t  liitio  note  on  pink  paper,  fragrant  of  verbena,  lo 
request  him  to  pass  that  evening  at  her  house. 

He  came.  A  tete-H-lele  wilh  MiUy  settled  the 
affair,  and  the  evening  piiss<>d  with  hilarity  and  joy. 

Madam    M gave    them    her    felicitations, 

shiMik  ihein  both  affecliunalely  by  the  hand,  and 
ki»sing  Millv,  said, — 

'•  She  is  iike  a  child  to  me,  Mr.  P .     1  love 

her  almost  as  well  as  one  uf  my  own  ;  and  as  you 
made  vnnr  first  aciiuaintanco  here,  I  invite  you 
heariilv  to  finish  the  matter  here,  and  to  be  mar- 
ried from  my  house.  I  will  write  tu  Milly's  sister 
and  aunt  tu  come  over  and  spend  the  wedding 
week  wilh  u»." 

Both  cordially  thanked  her,  and  iho  arrange- 
ment was  made. 

And  now  the  betrothed  met  daily  ;  pre-scnts 
poured  in  upon  Milly :  a  thoiisiiud  little  marks  of 
love  surrounded  her ;  she  forgot  tho  past,  threw 
her  soul  into  her  circumstances ;  and  her  Hfe  for 
tho  next  few  weeks  was  one  intoxicating  delight. 

The  same  time  wilh  Mr.  P was  sinml  in  the 

alternation  of  high  spirits  with  fits  of  murky 
gloom.  Sometimes  his  sleep  would  be  broken  by 
B  start,  or  in  a  waking  dream  he  wuuld  strike  his 
forehead,  muttering,  "  Fool !  infatuated  fool  tliat 
I  am,  to  let  a  fair  face  beguile  me  into  ruin  !  I 
might,  too,  have  some  pity  on  her,  so  lovely  and 
confiding  ;"  but  then  he  would  answer  to  himself, 
"  1  must  onward  now,  at  any  risk  ;  the  price  may 
never  be  di-manded.  Yes.  f  will  take  the  present 
pleasure,  and  leave  the  rest  to  fate." 

Hill  no  ear  heard  these  snlilixjuies,  and  no  eye 
saw  this  gloom,  unless,  indeed,  the  spirits  who 
surround  us  in  the  air  aro  cognizant  of  our  doings, 
ay,  and  of  our  thinkings,  too.  They  may  see 
portions  of  that  of  which  the  Great  Spirit  sees  all. 

Hut  Milly  saw  her  lover  only  in  his  glee,  and 
found  her  ignorance  her  bliss.  Then  came  the 
wedding  week.  The  aunt  and  sister  arrived  three 
days  before  the  one  appointed,  to  help  the  prepar- 
ation. 

Milly   hail  many   questions  to  ask ;  and  Mrs. 

Martha  much   to  tell   about  the  village  and  their 

neighl)ors.     At   last   the   latter   said,  (the  wordi 

came  not  smoothly  but  laboring  forth,) — 

"  And  there  "s  John  S ,  loo.     You  know, 
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Milly,  h«  was  like  to  hear  what 's  to  be ;  so  be 

came  lo  my  house  last  nighl,  and  ucpl  sore,  »ik1 
would  not  leave  il  till  I  had  proinisi'd  lo  carry  his 
message  to  you  :  '  Take  my  duly  lo  her,'  he  said  , 
•and  mr  best  wishes  for  her  happiness;  and  tell 
'  '  "  :  My  (iod  In  bless  her,  though  mj 
ig  the  while.'  Well,  Milly,  and 
lit  .-<  ^niir  iMiW  ;  he  went  off  this  morning  for 
llrisloi,  and  by  ihis  time  he's  sailed;  and,  my 
girl,  my  l""->  u"<l>  fnr  ye  is,  that  ye  may  have  as 
fond  a  ill  .ih  a  Ix'tter  fortune." 

Milly  I'  no  reply.     She  had  left  her 

work  up-stairs,  she  hastened  fur  il,  shut  herself 
into  her  room,  and  the  tears  fell  profusely.  An- 
grily alio  asked  herself,  "  What  have  1  to  do  to 
weep  for  anything  that  John  could  say '  1  that 
am  three  days  later  tu  be  the  vife  of  another 
man?"  Still  the  tears  fell.  "  Il  was  so  lender, 
so  generous,  that  message.  God  help  him,  and 
prosper  him,  and  make  him  happy  another  way," 
thought  she;  and  then  she  rime  and  washed  her 
eyes,  and  looked  at  her  wedding-dress  in  progress 
of  making;  and  was  sure  she  had  wept  at  tho 
kindness  uf  the  message,  and  by  no  means  at 
thought  of  him  who  sent  it;  and  then  she  drove 
the  thing  allogelher  from  her  mind,  and  went 
down-stairs  again  and  spent  a  gay  evening  in  that 
ga^  party. 

The  morning  dawned — that  morning  which  was 
to  make  Milly  a  bride.  The  bridegroom  was  at 
her  side,  and  the  service  commenced.  The  sol- 
emn charge  was  read  :  *'  I  require  and  charge  you 
both,  as  ye  will  answer  at  the  dreadful  day  of 
judgment,  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be 
disclosed,  tliat  if  either  of  you  know  any  impedi- 
ment why  ye  may  not  )>e  lawfully  joined  together 
in  matrimony,  ye  do  now  confess  il.  Fur  be  well 
assured  that  so  many  as  arc  coupled  together 
otherwise  than  God's  word  doih  allow,  are  not 
joined  together  by  God,  neither  is  their  matrimony 
lawful." 

Milly's  eye,  which  had  wandered  from  the 
pavement  of  the  church  to  her  bridegroom,  and 
from  her  bridegroom  to  the  paveiuent  of  the 
church,  was  held  and  fixed  now  by  observing  upon 
his  face  that  blue  and  ghastly  look — tbat  look  of 
terror,  which  she  had  once  before  seen  it  wear ; — 
that  was  the  monionl  of  suspense  when  he  made 
his  proposal  and  waited  for  her  reply  ;  now  all 
was  fixed  and  sure.     What  could  it  mean  ! 

Others  also  saw  the  trace  of  some  strange  and 
deep  emotion,  for  the  clergyman  had  seen  it ;  and 
he  made  a  pause — a  solemn,  lengthened  pause, 
which  called  every  eye  first  to  himself,  then  to  the 
bridal  pair.  No  word  was  spoken,  and  he  re- 
sumed. Doubtless  some  thoughts  of  wonder  had 
been  raised,  but  they  subsided  soon.  The  service 
was  aifecting,  the  lover  ardent — was  not  that 
enough  to  account  for  emotion  ?     Surely  it  was. 

The  service  was  concluded.     It  was  recorded  in 

tho  parish-registers  that  F,dward  P ,  bachelor, 

had  married   Milly  L ,  spinster,  on  the  5th  of 

May  in  the  year  IH — ;  and  the  signatures  were 
formally  affixed  and  formally  witnessed. 

In  the  carriage  which  bore  them  back  to  Mad- 
am   M "s,    Mr.    P embraced    his    wife, 

laughed  hysterically,  shed  tears  of  joy,  and  de- 
clared himself  the  most  happy  man  living.  So  he 
seemed,  .\raidst  the  blessings  and  congratula- 
tions of  their  friends  they  s<-t  out  for  a  wedding- 
lour.     They   pa.ss<'d    a   month  in  Scotland.     Mr. 

P was  all  tenderness  and  affection  lo  Milly : 

he  watched  her  every  look,  and  woe  befurehoad 
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•Imott  with  her  very  ihouplits,  and  procured  her 
ratny  a  pleasure  that  she  never  dreamed  lo  aak. 
Kven  hrr  father's  tenderness  in  the  days  of  her 
ha»iv  rl,;i.I(m(Kl  had  not  e<jualled  his.  As  before 
hi-  so  still,  it  was  a  dream  of  intoxicat- 

ing' 

At  lengili  they  returned  to  home,  and  business, 
and  family  cares.  All  h*l  pr<>s|«'red  in  their 
absence  ;  the  foreman  had  Itecn  faithful,  the  con- 
cern was  flourishinij  ;  the  cares  of  business  did  not 
in  the  lea-it  abate  the  tenderness  of  the  husband, 
though,  of  course,  they  occupied  a  portion  of  hi.s 
time.  Milly  hel|)ed  him  ;  she  kept  accouiils,  made 
out  bills,  wrote  orders,  inspected  work.  In  short, 
all  went  well  ;  and  very  happy  were  the  married 
pair. 

Yet  Milly  had  her  secret  uneasiness  ;  for  break- 
ing upon  their  dream  of  love,  there   would  come 

by  times  upon  Mr.  P fits  of  moodiness — true, 

the  fit  soon  passed  off;  and  after  it  he  would  usu- 
ally appear  more  pay  and  elated  than  before.  In 
sleep,  loo,  he  would  someiimes  suddenly  start  and 
wake  as  if  some  dreadful  vision  passed  before 
him  :  then  Milly  would  express  concern  ;  but  he 
(fcntly  smiled  at  her  fears,  and  told  her  that  he 
had  always  been  subject  to  nifrhlmares  in  sleep, 
and  to  occasional  fits  of  lowness  by  day  ;  and 
Milly  was  fain  to  appear  at  case. 

Surely,  surely,  ho  could  not  have  some  crime 
upon  his  conscience '. — thai  thoucht  was  too 
dreadful  to  be  held  a  moment.  "  Oh  no,  no,  no," 
she  said  to  herself,  "  what  wronif  I  do  him ! 
Hi(;h  and  low  through  the  whole  place  give  him  a 
fair  name,  and  shall  his  trife  suspect  him  V 

Could  it  he  a  threatening  of  insanity  ?  that,  also, 
was  too  dreadful  an  idea  ;  she  thrust  it  from  her. 
Was  not  his  own  explanation  enough  ?  Why 
make  herself  wretched  with  fancied  sorrows ' 
Was  she  not  sure  before  life  was  out  to  find  real 
ones  '.  She  would  not  he  thankless  and  faithless. 
So  she  stifled  the  fears  which  yet  from  time  to 
time  arose  again. 

Yet  the  occasions  exciting  them  were  few  and 
far  between  ;  and  notwilhstandiiiir  their  occurrence 
Milly 's  life  was  happy — yes,  happy,  much  beyond 
the  general  lot.  ifcr  sister  had  visited  her,  and 
her  aunt  had  made  a  long  stay  with  her ;  and  she 
had  been  with  her  husband  to  I/ondon,  that  he 
might  make  some  purchases  for  his  business,  and 
show  her  sights. 

She  clung  lo  him  with  fond  affection.  Then, 
aAer  the  business  of  the  day,  Ihey  passed  their 
evenings  together,  so  pleasantly,  so  peacefully. 
They  would  stroll  out  together  in  the  summer 
sunset  ;  or  at  other  times  she  would  play  to  him  ; 
or  he  would  read  to  her  whilst  she  made  the  tinv 
prments  for  the  infant  that  Ihey  now  expecleif. 
Seldom  she  thought  had  there  been  happiness  like 
theirs.  They  had  been  married  now  nearly  two 
years. 

One  sunny  morning  after  breakfast  Mr.  P 

ordered  his  hotse.  Ho  was  going  t»i  see  a  distant 
customer,  and  to  engage  a  nurse  for  Milly's  pro- 
spective need.  He  kissed  her  before  be  went. 
"  It  will  lake  me  three  hours,  love.  Do  not 
think  Jeity  has  thrown  me  if  1  am  not  here  till 
one."  .Still  he  hung  about  her,  played  with  her 
rinuleis,  stroked  her  neck,  arranged  her  book  and 
im'il  ■'"'••■i«  "f  work  upon  her  little  table,  and  then 
fo"  'ng  another  kiss  upon  her  forehead, 

ran  ■   iTi. 

Now,  why  was  Milly  oppressed  with  sense  of 
•apneas!      She    was    well;    the    morning    wm 


bright ;  her  husband  was  kind — most  kind  ;  iheir 
afTairs  were  pr<tS|H?rinij.  Why  then  did  Milly  feel 
a  sinking  of  heart,  a  forebothng  fear  of  ill  • 

Is  there  in  the  curious  and  delicate  mechanism 
of  man  some  fine  and  hidden  sense  leagued  in 
mysterious  sympathy  with  his  destiny  ?  Is  there 
some  subtle  fluid  within  him  which  becomes  agi- 
tated or  congealed  as  the  nieshes  of  fate  draw 
around  him'  some  animal  mercury  which  shrinks 
within  its  sensitive  tubes,  as  the  storm  of  adversity 
gathers  t  Some  sad  presentiment,  some  vague 
foreknowledge  of  impending  doom  \  Why  else 
was  Milly  sad  when  all  around  was  gay  • 

Hut  she  was  sad  ;  and  as  she  sal  listlessly  un- 
employed, the  servant  entered —      ^ 

"  There  's  a  person  at  the  door,  ma'am,  asking 
formaster.  I  told  her  he  wasout,  butshesaysshe 
will  not  go  away  ;  she  will  wait  for  his  return,  for 
she  must  see  him." 

"I  'II  go  lo  her  myself,"  said  Milly  ;  "  you  need 
not  wail." 

She  went,  and  accosting  the  stranger,  said — 

"  Mr.  P is  not  at  home ;  but  if  you  like  to 

leave  a  message  wiih  me  I  will  deliver  it  to  him, 
or  you  can  call  again." 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  said  the  woman. 

"  I  am  Mrs.  P .     I  do  not  wish  to  receive 

your  message  if  you  do  not  like  to  leave  it." 

A  look  of  indignation  and  contempt  overshot  the 
features  of  the  stranger  as  she  said — 

"You,    Mrs.    P !    you,    his    wife!"      It 

seemed,  however,  lo  melt  in  pity,  as  she  added, 
"  Poor  young  creature  !  and  he  's  had  the  heart 
lo  be  that  villain  !" 

"  What  do  you  mean '"  said  Milly,  with  a  look 
of  anger  not  unmixed  with  terror.  "Is  it  of  my 
husband  that  you  speak  to  me  in  such  terms?  If 
you  came  hero  to  insult  mo  you  had  belter  go  ;" 
and  she  was  about  to  close  the  door. 

"  No,''  saidlhc  visitor,  stepping  within  it,  and 
placing  her  hand  upon  the  handle,  "  No,  I  am  not 
so  easily  to  be  disposed  of  as  that  neither.  I  shall 
wait  here  for  Mr.  P ;  bill  there  's  more  be- 
tween us  than  you  think.  I  'd  he  inclined  to  pity 
you,  for  there  's  a  black  page  before  you  ;  and  it 's 
none  of  your  own  fault!  Some  sin  and>  suffer, 
and  some  suffer  wiilioiil  sinning  ;  but  you  must 
give  me  civil  words." 

Milly  now  thonchl  her  insane.  She  sssuied 
her,  that  for  herself  she  was  a  very  happy  woman, 
and  in  no  need  of  ]iiiy ;  that  she  desired  to  bo 
civil  to  all  her  fellow-creatures;  that  if  the  stran- 
ger had  business  with  Mr.  P ,  she  had  certain- 
ly better  call  again,  fur  ho  was  out  for  several 
hours. 

"No,"  said  the  woman,  resolutely;  "I  wait 
here  now  :  show  me  into  a  room." 

Milly  made  a  movement  in  retreat.  She  was 
about  to  call  help  from  the  work-room  of  the 
shop. 

1  he  visitor  made  a  movement  in  advance,  laid 
her  hand  upon  Milly's  arm,  and  said — 

"  Be  wise;  you  will  hurt  Imlh  yourself  and  Mr. 

P if  you  make  a  commolion.   Your  fate  hangs 

on  my  business.    1  am  his  wife  ;  and  his  real  name 

is   p'^lward    K ."     She   held  a    paper  before 

Milly's  eves,  still  firmly  retaining  it  in  her  own 
hands,  ft  was  a  cerlifieale  of  iho  marriage  of 
F/lward  K with  Klir^ibeth  N ,  in  the  par- 
ish church  of ,  in  the  cily  of  liondon,  on  ihn 

4th  day  of  February,  18 — .  It  was  signed,  and 
appeared  perfect.  Milly's  brain  reeled  ;  her  eyes 
fixed  ;  fur  a  few  moments  she  neither  saw,   nor 
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heard,  nor  remerobereil.  The  ttntnger  wia 
alarmed,  iilie  lhou);ht  a  fit  wa*  roiiiing  on  ;  ahe 
atipporlfd  Milly  by  her  arm,  and  knocked  again  at 
the  open  door. 

The  Bcrvniit  appeared  and  hrou|;ht  a  chair  and 
wati.'r.  Milly  soon  revived  ;  and  remembering  the 
dreadful  lacl.shaaaid  to  the  servant,  "  Itwaaonly 
a  liitlii  raintiiesa  ;  it  ia  gone   now.     Thia  person 

will  wait  for  Mr.  P .     I  will  take  her  up  stairs 

with  me  ;  and  as  I  am  not  quite  well  yuu  need  not 
show  in  any  visitors  this  morning." 

The  suddenness  and  violence  of  the  shock  had 
for  a  moment  upset  her ;  but  there  was  true  cour- 
age about  tint  simple  character — courage  to  meet 
a  trying  emergency — courage  to  sustain  adversity 
and  change. 

When  they  were  alone,  and  the  door  was 
closeil,  Milly  said — 

"  If  the  tale  which  that  certificate  pretends  to 
tell  were  true,  mine  would  ho  indeed  a  dreadful 
case ;  hut  I  trust,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  prove 
a   forgery.     No  man's   character    stands    higher 

than  Mr.  P 's.     1  do  not  believe  hira  capable 

of  this  crime!  Now,  consider  what  will  be  the 
visitation  on  you  if  it  is  proved  that  you  have 
made  ibis  tale,  and  forged  that  paper." 

"  Ua.w  meial  may  shine  for  gidd  tilt  the  light 
comes,"  said  the  stranger.  "  My  evidence  is 
stroni;  anil  clear.     I  have  means  to  prove  the  tale 

1  tell ;  but  you  will  see  Mr.  P will  not  put  it 

to  that ;  ho  dare  not.  Fmm  my  heart  I  "m  sorry 
fur  you,  poor  thing  !  but  I  cannot  help  your  fate  ; 
and  of  the  two  I  'm  the  greatest  sufferer.  Now, 
if  you  could  hear  to  hear  it,  I  would  tell  you  all 
about  my  marriage  with  him,  and  how  it  happened 
that  we  separated." 

There  was  a  manner  about  the  stranger  that 
told  .Milly  that  the  tale,  indeed,  would  prove  too 
true  ;  and  though  she  strove  to  wear  the  air  of  in- 
credulity, it  was  with  sinking  heart  and  blanched 
cheek  that  she  listened  lo  iho  history. 

The  stranger  told  how  she  was  wooed  and  won, 
who  I'lirmed  the  wed, ling-party — it  was  large  and 
gay — who  married  them,  how  eleven  of  the  four- 
teen persons  who  had  been  with  them  at  church 
were  living  still,  accessible  and  credible  wit- 
nesses ;  how  iho  rector  had  done  them  the  honor 
to  rnlurn  and  breakfast  with  them;  how  happily 
they  hid  lived  lor  some  time  after  marriage,  till  a 
quarrel  arose  which  engendered  bitternesis,  and 
after  a  time  ended  in  separation  ;  how  she  had  still 
loved  her  husband,  and  had  stneral  times  proposed 
to  return  lo  liim,  till,  one  inorninir,  calling  upon 
him  to  renew  that  proposition,  she  found  the  shop 
closed  and  he  gone,  aUer  which,  for  some  subse- 
quent years,  she  could  learn  no  tidings  whatever 
concerninir  hiiM ;  how,  at  length,  almost  accident- 
ally, she  lia<l  found  a  clue  which  she  bad  followed 
up  till  she  had  ascertained  the  fact  th:it,  under  the 

allereil    name   of   Mr.  P ,    ho    was    living   at 

G ,  and   carrying  on   a  flourishing  business; 

and.  loslly,  how  she  had  full  evidence  to  prove  the 
identity  of  Rdward  P with  Kdward  K . 

Milly's  hope  that  the  tale  was  Cilse  had  sunk  to 
the  lowest  ebb  ;  she  could  only  answer — 

"  If  this  is  true,  God  help  us  both  I  I  desire  to 
bo  alone ;  but,  if  yon  choose  to  wait  here,  you 
shall  know  when  Mr.  P returns." 

She  sought  her  room,  locked  herself  in,  and 
threw  herself  upon  the  ground  crying,  "I^)sl  I  lost! 
disgraced  forever!  Oh,  that  I  had  died  before  my 
lather  in  those  days  of  innocence  and  joy  !"  and 
then  a  thrub  of  fondness  struck  up  in  her  heart — 


fondness  for  the  gnilly  man  who  had  crushed  and 
blasted  her.  "  Surely  he  will  yet  clear  hiniMdf," 
she  said  ;  "  or,  if  nut,  how   strung  ihe   luve  that 

l..iiii.t.-.1     ttiiii     (i.     tiiiM'"         Xti<'i>      iiii!ifrii:iliiiii      rune 


self. 

"  I  hare  no  lime  to  lose  in  Tsin  lamenting," 
said  she ;  "  I  must  take  my  resolution  ;  I  have 
need  of  all  my  spirit." 

•She  sat  down  before  the  table,  her  bead  pressed 
against  her  hands,  and  thouehl, 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  within  herself,  "  he  may — he 
may  be  guiltless,  and  this  is  a  fabrication.  God 
grant  it!  If  so,  we  are  happy  still,  and  this  will 
be  forgotten  like  a  dream  ;  but  if  it  's  true" — shft 
drew  a  gasping  breath — "  theic  is  one  only  course 
for  me  to  follow,  and  I  will  not  flinch  !" 

Her  bead  was  resting  yet  upon  her  hands,  and 
the  question  which  she  had  mentally  asked  a  hun- 
dred times  was  yet  again  demanded  there,  when 
she  heard  her  husband's  key  opening  the  house- 
door.  She  went  to  meet  him  :  he  w.is  coming 
gaily  up  stairs,  with  a  bouquet  of  beautiful  green- 
house flowers  in  his  hand. 

"  See  what  I  have  brought  you,  love!"  he  said, 
presenting  them  ;  "  but  how"  (looking  at  her) 
— "  irhal  is  the  matter? — what  is  the  matter,  my 
own  Milly  V 

9he  t(M)k  the  flowers,  put  her  arm  within  his, 
and  drew  him  into  a  room. 

"  Wward,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  believe  you  in- 
nocent and  true,  till  you  tell  me  with  your  own 
lips  that  you  are  false  ;  but  I  have  heard  a  dread- 
ful talc  :  there  is  a  woman  waiting  for  you  here, 
who  says  that  she  is  your  wife." 

He  looked  confounded,  but  answered  only — 

"  Let  me  go — let  me  see  her  ;  I  will  return  im- 
mediately and  clear  it  all." 

He  went :  a  quarter  of  an  hour  passed — another 
quarter,  and  he  did  not  return.  Milly  went  now 
lo  the  door  of  the  room  where  he  and  the  stranger 
were  together.  It  was  bolted.  She  returned  to 
her  own.  Another  half-hour  passed.  She  heard 
her  husband's  step  ;  trembling  seized  her.  He 
entered,  and  said — 

"God  forgive  me,  Milly;  you  never  will!  1 
have  deceived  you  ;  she  is,  indeed,  my  wife.  I  had 
hoi)ed  she  never  would  appear  ag.iin.  I  had  no 
care  for  her,  and  when  I  saw  you,  I  loved  you  with 
such  a  love  that  no  power  of  mine  could  stand 
against  it.  Now,  base  as  I  have  been  to  you,  I 
pray  you — with  all  my  soul  I  pray  you,  not  to  leave 
me  !  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  lo  buy  her  ofl".  Do 
not  hate  and  loaihe  me,  Milly ! — Do  not  forsake 
me  ! — Be  mine  siill  !" 

He  wept  and  knelt — wept  as  Esau  might  have 
wept  when  he  had  sold  his  birthright,  as  ihe  bur- 
dened heart  has  ever  wept  from  Esau's  days  to 
these. 

Milly  wept  too,  but  she  answered,  firmly — 

"  I  will  not  tell  you  that  I  hale  you  ;  I  will  give 
you  no  reproach  to  add  to  what  your  own  con- 
science must  feel  :  I  will  pray  to  Gwl  to  forgive 
you,  but  stay  with  you  I  will  not.  1  am  disgraced 
and  wrelcbed,  but  I  will  not  be  guilty.  She  is 
your  w ife  :  I  am  a  poor,  deceived,  unhappy  woman, 
who  must  s|M>nd  the  rest  of  her  sad  days  hidden 
and  alone.  Go,  and  tell  her  that  I  yield  to  her 
her  rights." 

He  prayed  yet  more  earnestly,  but  it  was  vain  ; 
then,  with  a  cut.w  upon  himself,  a  curse  upon  the 
woman  whose  chains  were  thrown  around  him — 
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■T.  *n<)  in  thp  nirnny  or  that  rnoment,  k  enne  upon 
Mtllv  t(Mi.  Iio  li'lt  Ihc  riKim. 

M'lllv  ■  ihejr 

omp.     "^  '  tier 

desk,  111(1   iiurnl  -ii;  \.  \i  j-iii-  m'wr  iVom 

it  aiich  mnnPT  ax  .t  — X'45  within  a  lew 

shillirigit  :  it  had  bo ■■■■•,  pai<l  in  upon  several 

bills.  She  paused.  "  1  woiilil  r;iin  leave  it,"  she 
inurroiiri-d,  "  but  it  is  the  means  of  life  ;  I  must 
Uke  It."  Again  she  paused  ;  "  — The  means  of 
life  to  myself  and  to  my  unboni  child — I  must  lake 
it."  She  placed  the  purse  in  her  pocket.  Next 
she  rnllected  together  several  ornaments  which  had 
been  given  to  her  before  her  marriage.  "  These," 
Mid  she,  "  with  the  money,  will  save  me  fromstar- 
vmtion  till  my  baby  's  born  and  grown  a  little,  and 
I  can  get  my  own  livelihood."  8hc  look  from  her 
drawers  such  two  or  three  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel as  she  could  make  into  a  small  bundle.  She 
opened  that  drawer  in  which  she  kept  the  little 
grarments  which  she  had  prepared  for  her  expected 
infant.  She  shook  her  head  inournfiilly,  and  shut 
■I,  taking  nothing  from  it.  "  lie  shall  see  that 
left,"  thought  she,  "  as  I  showed  it  him  last  night." 
She   then  sealed  up  her  keys,  and  directing  the 

packet  which  contained  them  to  Mr.  P ,  laid  it 

on  the  table,  put  on  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  went 
quietly  down  stairs. 

How  she  dreaded  to  meet  a  servant  on  the  way, 
or  a  messenger,  or  a  visitor  I — but,  most  of  all, 
how  she  dreaded  to  meet  her  husband  !  She  met 
no  one.  She  passed  softly  through  the  door  and 
closed  it  softly  after  her,  and  spoke  no  farewell, 
and  gave  no  second  look.  She  strove  to  quiet  her 
thmhbing  heart,  and  to  still  her  maddening 
thoiighls.  She  passed  hurriedly  up  the  street,  her 
head  unturned,  her  eye  upon  the  pavement,  lest 
■he  should  meet  the  s&lutation  of  any  of  the  friends 
of  her  past  happy  days,  or  catch  the  glance  of  any 
human  eye  ;  and  though  her  dowiica.st  look  saw 
no  one,  she  fancied  every  gaze  was  turned  upon 
her,  and,  under  the  suppositions  scrutiny,  she  al- 
most screamed.  At  that  moment  she  was  rery 
Mar  to  madness. 

At  the  first  tumin;;  she  shot  off  into  a  bye-street, 
an-1  '    '    •      -  •'     '  md  alleys  to  which  it  led, 

sli  <  of  the  town.     She  con- 

tiiii ■  •  I'.'i'"-"!  for  half  a  mile 

farther,  and  then  n  i'  Ixnuid  fnr  the 

town  of  O ,  Iw'  1 1,  overtook  her. 

She  glanced  round,  and  obs-rving  no  person 
within  sight,  she  lieckoned  the  post-hoy,  and  en- 
gaged him  to  carry  her  thither.  Then,  hidden 
behind  the  fcri^on  of  those  wooden  walls,  she  wept 
— bitter'  "he  wept. 

At  !•  ir  on  the  road  brought  back  her 

courage.  1  lie  post-boy  hnd  stopped  to  water  his 
horses,  and  a  pcMir  woman — IpT-elf  bine  with  cold, 
and  hunger,  T  '  .  willi  ii  rhil  !    ■  'upon 

berback,an"'  ;;  at  h<'r  br  hird 

shivering  at  L.  .   -i ..  — .  .ime  up  lo  ll ,-   .!oor, 

and  told  her  sad  tale.  Her  hnsbind  had  forsaken 
her ;  she  had  no  home,  no  hoiie,  no  friends  ;  "  and 
that  I  'vc  brought  these  children  into  the  world  to 
•hMi.-  inv  riiiscry  with  me,"  said  she,  "  that  makes 
it  '  to  bear." 

her  half  a  crown  ;  (soch  a  benefac- 
tion llio  |».or  object  had  not  received  for  many  a 
day,)  never  licforo  had  she  fell  such  an  camost, 
thrillini;  sympathy  with  sorrow.  "  Ciod  help  you," 
she  said,  "  and  help  me  too  !  Let  me  tell  you, 
poor  aoul — for  it  may  solace  yoa  to  know — that 
tbOTB  an  peopio  covered  with  decent  clothes  who 


I  carry  under  them  as  deep  a  heart's  grief  m 
yours." 

Milly's  thoughts  had  been  drawn  from  herself — 
that  did  her  service  ;  and  when  they  fell  bark  again 

'  to  her  own  case,  she  felt  that  there  were  some 
sharers  of  her  nature  visited  with   sorrows  even 

'  deeper  than  her  own,  and  something  like  a  sense 
of  mitigation  stole  into  her  heart. 

j  As  it  was  her  object  to  secure  concealment,  she 
left  the  chaise  before  it  reached  the  inn  fur  which 
it  was  bound,  and  made  her  own  way  to  another. 

'  There  she  learned  that  acoach  taking  the  direction 

'  of  Wales  would  pass  at  nine  in  the  evening.     By 

j  this  she  took  her  place  lo  one  of  the  towns  of  the 

principality,where  she  arrived  at  two  in  the  morning. 

A  boots  was  still   up  at  the  inn  at  which  the 

'  roach  stopped.    He  showed  her  into  a  parlor  where 

'she  might  remain  till  morning,  and  left  lier  with  a 
flickering  light.  She  threw  herself  upon  a  sofa, 
and  tried  to  sleep.  It  was  vain.  Sleep  courts 
the  happy  and  flies  from  sorrow.     A  short,  uneasy 

Jdoic  was  all  she  could  procure.  As  she  roused 
herself  from  that  for  a  moment,  she  hoped  she 
dreamed  !  The  events,  so  dark,  so  new,  so  rapid, 
— could  they  t>e  the  sleeping  creation  of  the  brain* 
Oh,  that  11  had  been  so  !  "  But  it  is  real,"  she 
exclaimed — "  it  is  real,  and  this  is  I,  late  the 
happy,  happy  wife,  but  now  disgraced  and  wretch- 
ed!" She  presM-d  her  face  violently  against  the 
hard  frame  of  the  sofa,  as  if  from  the  rude  contact 
she  hoped  lo  draw  relief  for  her  sad  soul ;  and  thus, 
ill  in  body  and  afflicted  in  spirit,  she  waited  for  the 
day.  "  1  shall  die,  perhaps,"  she  thought,  "  for 
I  feel  very,  very  ill ;  and  if  1  may  find  mercy  from 
my  God,  how  I  ronld  wish  to  be  taken  now  !  but 
if  1  live,  1  will  live  a  Christian,  not  a  rebel."  Then 
she  put  up  a  fi'rvcnt  prayer  to  Him  who  had  sent 
upon  her  this  sorrow,  to  give  her  strength  lo  bear 
it  with  fortitude  and  submission. 

When  the  snni  by  real  prayer  comes  into  eon- 
tact  with  her  God,  she  must  grow  calm.  In  that 
awful  presence  she  dare  not  chafe  and  storm.  As 
Milly  long  remained  upim  her  knees,  the  wild  mad- 
ness of  her  spirit  received  a  check,  and  she  already 
felt  B<mielliing  of  the  submission  for  which  she 
craved. 

Hers  was  not  the  idle,  ostentatious  prayer  of  tho 
hypocrite  ;  it  was  the  very  language  of  her  ]'"''i'-t 
noiil,  and   her  conduct  was  the  tally  ofhi'r  ; 
From  that  time  forward  she  <!xercised  the  i'^ 
and  the  fortitude  for  which  she  asked. 
f    \l  eight  she  rang  for  breakfast ;  then  asked  to 
see  tho  landlady.     That  worthy  made  no  hurry  to 
attend  her  call.     The  young  person  come  in  by  the 
night-coach  could  wail  her  leisure.     The  leisure 
came  at  lenjrth,  and  a  portly  dame  with  a  harsh 
face  entered  her  parlor. 

"  Pardon  me  for  disturbing  you!"  said  Milly. 
"  I  wish  lo  ask  for  information  which  you  may 
better  afford  me  than  your  servant." 

A  stern  look,  and  "  Oh,  indeed  !"  were  all  the 
answer. 

Milly  went  on — 

"  I  desire  to  pass  a  few  months,  perhaps  longer, 
in  this  neighborhood,  and  to  find  some  respectable 
farm-house  where  I  may  be  received,  (.'an  you 
recommend  mo  lo  one?" 

The  hostess  glanced  at  Milly.  "  T  comprehend 
the  case,"  th(mght  she.  Milly  writhed  under  tho 
glance,  but  remained  silent. 

"  I  am  BCfluaintcil  with  the  peopio  at  a  decent 
farm  two  miles  off,"  said  she ;  "  but  whether 
they  'd  bo  willing "     She  stopped  abruptly. 
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"  I  will  iry,"  (aid  Milly.  "  Perhtp*  jrou  mighl 
ba  gniv\  rnoii^jh  to  five  mn  »  few  wntlvn  worddo 
wy  yi>ti  nt'iil  tiio  to  lli<>  liouRc,  niiil  I  »liiill  Ih)  glad 
to  takii  a  g\n  or  liglit  cart  aud  go  directly!" 

Thf  landlady  hesitated. 

"  Why,  you  "CO,  miaa — hem " 

Milly  nluahed.  Huw  the  "  misa"  wounded  her 
ear  '■  Her  cyt's  swam  in  tears.  "  F'ortilude, 
fiirlitiidu  I"  she  said  within  herself.  The  other 
wont  on — 

"  Why,  you  »oo,  niiM,  I  can  write  a  few  words 
to  say  that  tM>ing  that  a  lady  was  aakinfr  mc  after 
lodKiii|;!>,  1  told  her  that  thcv  had  lime  past  let 
theiii  there  ;  htit  being  that  Mm.  Jones  i»  a  very 
renjiertalile  woman,  and  she  'a  arquent  with  me 
(foiMd  twelve  year  and  more,  I  'm  bound  to  say 
that  1  know  nothing  of  the  ea»«"." 

"  That  is  all  I  ask,"  said  Milly. 

"  Then  that 's  what  I  'II  do,"  said  the  host- 
ess. 

80  the  lijrht  cart  was  prepared,  and,  an  hour 
later,  Mil'y  found  herself  at  the  door  of  a  »cry 
neat  hut  .iniall  farm-house,  the  bearer  of  a  note 
addreiUM'd  to  "  Mrs.  Jones  ofLlandyvy  Farm." 

To  Mrs.  Jones  she  was  fain  to  tell  her  tale ;  it 
was  her  only  ho|>e  of  procuring  admittanee  into  a 
bouse  of  respeeiability  and  virtue.  !)hc,  however, 
pave  only  her  Christian  name,  and  concealed  the 
name  and  residence  of  her  bt'trayer. 

Her  tale  met  credit.  She  paid  a  month  in 
advance,  promised  to  do  so  constantly,  and  at  once 
look  up  her  (|nartcrs  at  Llandyvy  Farm.  From 
thence  she  wrote  to  her  sister  and  her  aunt,  telling 
them  of  her  heavy  prief  Her  aunt's  reply — mis- 
spell and  blotted,  but  legible — to  Milly  was  the 
following : — 

"  My  I'oor,  dere  Child — Wy  did  you  go  anny 
wares  but  To  me?  Did  you  think  my  Hatt  wood 
grow  Kold  to  you  because  your  h)t  grow  Dark  I 
You  can  Do  no  lietcr  now  than  give  up  your 
Irf>dgin>;s,  and  cum  aa  Kwick  as  may  bee  to  your 
I'oor  old  Ant's  home,  and  she  'II  do  her  best  to 
cuinfut  ye.  Kepe  upyur  spirula,  my  girl ;  there's 
trubbles  in  life  to  all,  moor  than 's  beknownat  to 
you  nor  me  :  it's  Likewise  shure  to  have  trubbles 
\Vicli  It  Is  to  drore  breth.  Now  It  hurts  me  to 
think  that  F.vver  I  stud  betwiekst  you  and  John, 
but  it  hurts  mc  mosl'l'o  think  that  you  did  n't  stay 
with  me  and  keep  clere  of  em  all, — John  as  was 
BO  poor,  and  him  as  pruves  such  a  villun.  But 
com  home,  luv,  and  we  'II  do  the  best  we  can,  and 
ye  may  bo  a'most  like  a  inery  maiden  agen.  I 
am  your  afiectiunate  Ant,  and  a'most  belike  yr. 
Motlier, 

Martha  L 

"  P.  S.  John's  back  from  America;  he  came 
back  3  week  gone,  findin'  it  not  so  easy  to  make 
way  there  aa  folk  talk." 

Her  sifter's  letter,  a  day  later,  enclosed  the  cer- 
tificate of  her  marriage,  which  she  had  already 
procured,  and  ran  thus; — 

"  My  dear  Milly — What  a  shocking  tale  you 
tell,  and  how  dreadfully  you  have  been  treated  !  I 
cannot  tell  whether  I  am  most  sorry  for  you,  or 
angry  against  him. 

"  Now  you  must  clear  your  honor  and  the 
honor  of  your  family,  and  have  your  revenge  upon 
him  all  in  one.  'lake  your  fill  of  revenge  upon 
the  villain,  it  will  be  your  best  cure  in  your 
sorrow. 

"  You  mast  begin  the  prosecution  dincily,  and 


I  will  find  you  fund*;  and,  instead  of  hiding  your 

head  in  Wales,  you  cannot  do  better  il- \—^\ 

to  aunt,  who  will   b<'  very  glad    to  ha  k 

again.     As  soon  as  I  hear  that  you  a^  .th 

her,  1  shall  come  and  ace  you,  and  bring  a  lawyer 
with  me,  who  will  direct  us  how  to  pr<^^l■ed.  Hut 
keep  up  your  heart,  p<ior  child  ;  and  never  »ink  to 
the  earth  because  a  bad  man  has  wronged  you  !" 

Milly'a  replies  were  the  following  : — 

"  My  dear,  good  Aunt — Your  kind  letter  touches 
me  very  much,  and  you  may  he  sure  how  glad  I 
khould  be  to  see  you  ;  but  1  can  never  show  my 
face  in  that  village  more.  I  could  not  even  if 
John  were  not  there.  My  spirit  is  broken,  and  I 
shall  never  liM>k  up  again,  lie  secret  about  my 
8<irrow,  and  never  think  to  rcpp)ach  yourself  for 
the  past.  I  am  your  very  attached  and  grateful 
aiece, 

"Milly  L ." 

"  My  dear  Sister — You  are  very  good  to  b« 
sorry  for  me,  and  to  offer  mc  money  for  the  pur- 
pose that  you  say.  Uut  I  cannot  prosecute  him. 
I  have  called  him  my  husband,  aiid  he  is  father  to 
the  child  that  I  sliall  bear.  Neither  can  I  go  hack 
to  my  aunt.  I  shall  never  show  my  head  again. 
I  hope  your  honor  will  not  suflicr  for  my  misfor- 
tunes. Wishing  you  happiness  that  1  shall  never 
know  again,  I  am  your  alluctionate  sister, 

"  Milly  L- ." 

When  Milly's  aunt  found  that  her  niece  could 
not  be  induced  to  return  to  her,  she  began  to  make 
up  her  little  matters  to  go  and  end  her  days  in 
Wales.  But  the  thought  of  the  p<M)r  girl,  and  of 
her  departed  brother's  fondness  for  his  child,  were 
too  much.  "  It 's  enough  to  call  him  from  his 
grave,"  she  would  say.  It  was  enough  to  send 
her  to  hers.  The  blood  mounted  to  her  head, 
apoplexy  ensued,  and  she  died  within  twelve  hours 
of  the  attack. 

When  the  sister  found  that  Milly  declined  to 
prosecute,  she  wrote  again  to  say,  that  it  was  duo 
to  herself  and  to  her  family  to  lake  that  course, 
and  that,  unless  she  would  consent  to  do  so,  she 
must  not  expect  to  be  longer  acknowledged  or 
further  helped  by  her,  (Mary,)  for  that  she  would 
be  held  a  disgraced  and  guilty  woman,  unless,  by 
the  verdict  of  a  fair  trial,  she  proved  herself  to 
have  been  an  innocent  victim  to  the  villany  of 
another. 

Milly  could  not  bring  herself  to  prosecute.  Had 
she  any  lingering  anV'ction  to  the  man  who  had 
betrayed  and  ruined  her '  That  was  never  told. 
But  already  the  mother  spoke  within  her  »oul,and 
she  had  all  the  sensitive  delicacy  of  a  shrinking 
woman.  She  could  not  come  into  open  court ; 
she  could  nut  fix  that  dreadful  charge  upon  the 
man  whom  she  had  once  called  husband ;  she 
could  not  publicly  brand  her  unborn  child  a  bas- 
tard. "  Jjct  me  live  hidden  and  alone,"  she  said, 
"  and  seek  to  win  my  way  to  heaven."  She 
resolutely  and  decidedly  declined  to  act  upon  her 
sister's  requisition. 

Mary  kept  her  word,  and  renounced  her. 

In  one  short  month,  Milly  had  lost  hnsband, 
aunt,  and  sister — had  fallen  from  affluence  to 
poverty — from  a  condition  where  she  was  held  in 
honor,  to  one  in  which  she  lived  hy  sulTerance  and 
blushed  to  show  her  face.  "  Such  may  be,  such 
are  to  some,  the  chances  and  changis  of  this 
mortal  life!" 

But  the  fortitude,  resignatioo,  and  patient  en- 
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dunnre  of  that  snirow-stricken  woman,  surely 
Uiey  will  find  rpuaril  In  lieivcn  !  Porliajis,  In  the 
^.  the  Judge  of  virtue, 


M 

was  Ijorn.     Thon 
saddened   plrasun: 


nvay,  and  her  child 
-lie  knew  a  troubled, 
,  ..tu  under  her  circuin- 
Mances,  she  found  a  joy  in  maternity  !  Was  that 
last  xtilarc  also  tu  be  abrid);ed  ?  ^  es,  so  it  must 
be.  She  must  quit  her  child  ;  her  purso  was 
^wing  low.  She  must  seek  the  means  to  main- 
uia  herself  and  him.     She   beard  of  a  lady  at 


some  distance  who  was  inquirini;  for  a  maid.  She 
(iflered  herself,  told  her  afleclinR  tale,  prcidiiced  the 
certificate  of  her  marriaf;e,  and  was  areepied. 

Tnder  that  lady's  kind  protection,  and  cheered 
by  her  true  sympathy,  the  poor  blighted  Milly 
still  lives. 

Her  son  is  provided  for  :  she  sees  him  twice  in 
every  year.  She  is  ri'signed  and  rlicerlul,  and,  in 
her  little  way,  a  benefactress  to  the  poor  around. 
Many  a  cottage  auflerer  pours  blessings  upon 
Milly  L 


THE    "  OLD   PLAYER." 
IMITATED  FROM   ANASTABIUS  GRVM. — BY  A.  LODGE 

Aloft  the  rustling  curtain  flew. 
That  pave  the  mimic  scene  to  view  ; 
]{ow  gaudy  was  the  suit  he  wore  ! 
Ills  cheeks  with  red  how  plaster'd  o'er ! 

Poor  veteran!  that  in  life's  late  day, 
With  tottering  step,  and  locks  of  gray, 
Essay 'st  each  trick  of  antic  glee, 
Oh  !  my  heart  bleeds  at  sight  of  thee. 

A  lauph  thy  triumph  '.  and  so  near 
The  closin);  act,  and  humble  bier; 
This  thy  ambition  ?  this  thy  pride  ? 
Far  better  thou  had'st  earlier  died  ! 

Though  memory  long  has  own'd  decay, 
And  dim  the  intellectual  ray. 
Thou  loil'st,  from  many  an  idle  page. 
To  cram  the  feeble  brain  of  ago. 

And  stiff  the  old  man's  arms  have  grown, 
And  scarce  his  folded  hands  alone 
Half  riiisrd  in  whis(H'r'd  prayer  they  see, 
To  bless  tlie  grandchild  at  his  knee. 

But  here — 't  is  action  lends  a  zest 
To  the  dull,  pointless,  hackneyed  jest ; 
He  saws  the  air  'mid  \»-elcome  loud 
Of  laughter  from  the  banen  crowd. 

A  tear  creeps  down  his  cheek — with  pain 
Jlis  limtm  the  wa.sled  form  Bust.iin  ; 
Ay — weep '.  no  thought  thy  tears  are  worth, 
So  the  pit  shakes  with  botst'rous  mirth. 

And  now  the  bustling  scene  is  o'er, 
The  weary  actor  stnils  no  more  ; 
And  hark,  "  The  old  man  needed  rest," 
They  cry  ;  "  the  arm-chair  suits  him  best." 

His  lips  have  moved  with  mutter'd  sound — 
A  pause — and  still  the  taunt  goes  round  ; 
"  Oh  I  quite  worn  out — 'tis  doling  age, 
Why  lags  the  driveller  on  tiie  stage  ?" 

Again  the  halting  speech  he  lri<'». 
Hut  words  the  faltering  I"-  i, 

Scarce  heard  the  low  unni'  ■■, 

Then  silent — as  tbo'  life  were  Uuwn. 


hell, 
knell  ; 


The  rnrtain  falls,  and  -'    - 
They  know  not  'tin  • 

Nor  deem  their  noim- ■ ng  cry 

Tbe  dirge  that  speeds  a  soul  on  high 


Dead  in  his  chair  the  old  man  lay, 
His  color  had  not  pass'd  away  ; — 
Clay-cold,  the  ruddy  cheeks  declare 
What  hideous  mockery  lingers  there  I 

Yes !  there  the  counterfeited  hue 
Unfolds  with  moral  truth  to  view, 
How  false — as  every  mimic  part — 
His  life — his  labors — and  his  art  ! 

The  canvass-wood  devoid  of  shade, 
Above,  no  plaintive  rustling  made  ; 
That  moon,  ihat  ne'er  iu  orb  has  (jll'd, 
No  pitying,  dewy  tears  disiill'd. 

The  troop  stood  round — and  all  the  past 
In  one  brief  comment  speaks  at  last : 
"  Well,  he  has  won  the  hero's  name. 
He  died  u|><ui  his  field  of  fame." 

A  girl  with  timid  grace  draws  near. 
And  like  the  Muse  to  sorrow  dear, 
Amid  the  silvery  tresses  lays 
The  torn  stage-wreath  of  paper  bays ! 

I  saw  two  men  the  bier  sustain  ; — 
Two  bearers  all  ilie  funeral  train  I 
They  left  him  in  his  narrow  bed, 
No  smile  was  seen — no  tear  was  shed  ! 

Blackwood' I  Magazine, 


Manna. — A  remarkable  phenomenon  is  an- 
nounced by  the  gazettes  of  foiislantinople,  which 
all  agree  in  the  report — i.  e. — that  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  district  of  Jenisehehir  and  those  of  Siwrihis- 
sar,  Kski  !>'chehir  and  .Seicli  (Jazi,  manna  has  fallen 
from  heaven.  The  Coumrr  of  Cnnslaritinoplr 
contains  this  notice  : — "  letters  from  Jenischewir 
inform  us  that,  for  some  time  back,  manna  has 
been  falling  from  heaven,  and  has  supplied  the  in- 
habitaiils  wiih  nourishment.  They  grind  it  to  flour 
and  bake  it  in  the  same  way  as  bread,  nor  is  it  in- 
ferior to  what  we  usually  eat." 

The  Journal  de  ('untlanlinupli-  says  : — "  The 
same  phenomenon  which  was  ol)serve<l  at  Dan  in 
1841  is  now  repeated  in  the  district  of  Jciiiwiiehir, 
with  similar  and  no  less  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. It  appears,  from  the  testimony  of  persons 
of  all  modes  of  religious  failh,  that  afler  a  snamm 
of  partial  famine  the  same  marvel  that  happened  in 
bf'half  of  the  people  of  Israel  has  occurred  again. , 
A  shower  has  fallen  fr<pm  heaven  of  substances 
about  the  size  of  hail-stones,  not  unlike  the  tear- 
furm  manna,  and  pleasant  to  the  tasie.  It  fell  in 
such  quantity  as  to  lie  three  or  four  inches  thick  on 
the  ground,  and  served  the  people  as  food  for  many 
days."— ;V.  Y.  'jyilmnc,/rom  the  SchneHposl. 
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From  Ctamlxn'  EJInburgh  Journ»L 
THK  AUTOniOORAPHV  OK  DR.  ZSCHOKKE. 
\  L.  w  .natchea  winch  have  been   publjahcU  in 

^  ._.    >:...„     inonikitv    u/iih    an 


I  lime*  foolisltly  doeile. 

:  ■  .  ilicrc  ran   : 

He  was   ' 


ft 


from  liini'  to  nine,  inifplhcr  wiih  an 

J  ,  ,,f  ih«  Ji^iry  uf  a  poor  \Vili»liim  vic:mr,  | 

iwueilin  our  ••  Miscellany  of  Usclul  an.i  I 

inij  Tracts,"  have  remlcrcd  ihi;  name  ,  i 

not  unCuiniliar  to  our  readers.   No.'i  ui.  „ 

111   wiih   «nv  of  his  wriinigs,  bm  'o  to 

linow  of  ihe  man  ;  ami.  !■"'  ' 

spirit,  ry.  of  ihe  Foreign    l.i 

iiiiMi.s  :n  '••"  "■>i"«al  lo  [iresent  an  oui..- 

1,1,  „f  on.!  of  the  most  interesting  characters ot  the 

present  age.'  ,  ,  .  ■  . 
\  vatietv  of  circumstances  rcmlers  this,  viin 
scarcely  any  exception,  one  of  the  best  autobioK- 
rai)l.iea  ever  published.  The  author  Ucpl  a  diary 
rcRularly  fiom  twelve  years  of  age,  noting  down 
events  at  the  time  they  occurred  to  him  with  all 
Ihe  vigorous  earnestness  of  youth.  1  ho  work  wa» 
not,  however,  prepared  for  the  press  until  he  had 
reached  the  advanced  aso  of  seventy.  1  hus  the 
exiiheranco  of  .  '  "  '  enthusiaam  is  toned 
down  by  the  sol.  e  of  age.  I;  roin  a  ne- 
glected orphan. /„ I'^id  meanwhile  been  a 

teacher,  lecturer,  dramatist,  poel,  historian,  trav- 
eller, diplomatist,  stadtholder,  newspaper  editor, 
popular  instructor,  and,  added  lo  all  these  charac- 
ters, always  a  reformer  and  philosopher. 

lleinricii  Zschoklte  was  born  in  the  year  1770 
m  Ma.Mlelmrg,  in  T/iw^r  Saxony.  His  father— a 
iloiliinaWer  an.i  ■  <>'  deacon  of  his  guild 

_«  as  his  oidv  r !"»  mother  died  seven 

weeks  after  his  Inilli.     "  I,  his  youngest  child, 
Rays  the  writer,  "  became,  like  most   Uenjaniiiis, 
the   darling   of  my  father's   heart;"'    whilst    the 
voung  favorite  looked  up  to  his  father  as  "the 
chief  and  king  of  his  childish  world."     The  rule 
ho  was  sutijecled  In  was  extremely  indulgent,  und 
the  young  adventurer  soon  made  himself  an  adept 
in  ail  manlier  of  gymnastic  exercises  and  boyish 
games,  before  he  acquired  any  useful  accomplish- 
ments.   At  the  agn  of  nine,  however,  his  play-days 
were  iiilerrnpled  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  he 
was   entruated  lo  the  care  of  an  elder    brother. 
This  new  protector  tried  lo  turn  the  young  harum- 
scarum  into  a  gentleman.     Tailor  and  hairdresser 
were  set  to  work  upon  him ;  hut  the  fine  clothes 
ud  his  brother's  regulations  deprived  him  of  his 
[j|bgcd    street   companions    and  their  rough  pas- 
times ;  and  being  much  confine<l  at  home,  he  took 
a    great  dislike  lo   the  well  polished   floors  and 
gilded   pvicls  of  his   fine  brother's    fine    house. 
When   sent   to  school,    the    wayward    pupil   ne- 
glected accidence  and  grammar  for  the  more  fas- 
cinating study  of  the  Arabian  Nights  and  the  Ad- 
ventures of  Robinson  Crusoe.     The   latter  look 
Buch  a  firm  hold  on  his  imagination,  thai  he  reso- 
lutely determined  lo  shipwreck  himself  some  day 
on  a  beautiful  desert  island,  but  lo  prepare  himself 
better  beforehand  than  did  the  unfortunate  Robin- 
son Crusoe. 

Such  was  young  Zschnkkc's  waywardness,  that 
his  friends  considered  him  a  wrong-headed  fellow, 
who  would  never  come  to  any  good  ;  as  an  un- 
Uughl,  idle,  nntidy  litlle  vagabond,  given  lo 
laughing  and  crying  at  improper  times  and  places  ; 
now  credulous  even  to  silliness,  now  mistrustful 
to  his  own  detriment ;  sometiui  '  ite,  some- 
•  Autohioijraphy   of  Heinrioh  /  nninj  the 
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Beneath  all  ihete  rBilingi. 

^iri'iiii   iif    nri'NAeil 

I, 

lo 
.',  and  lurecd  into 
:],,  nr  ilirown  back 
anpuises.     •■  1  V.  ■  lo  ac- 

;   10  ray  solitary  and  •» 

seek  my  bu»l  enjoyment  in  the  dtlusiuns  of  imag- 
ination. Thus  forsaken  by  all,  I  first  began 
clearly  lo   understand  that  1  was  an   ■      '  'p- 

•d  indeed  by  the  interest  of  my  I 


Im  ii.-'i     "' 

another  a 

■,  Ln„i  ,.r 


ported  ..™ -.,  —  • 

ilanco,  but  the  most  u.wless  and  sup.  i. "g 

upon  earth.     This   eslranued   mankind   Irom  roe, 
and  me  from  mankind  ;   1  was  alone  in  the  world. 
The  consciousness  of  my  separation  from  othcra 
only  increased  and  cmbiltercd   my  inicnso  longing 
for    sympathy   and   affection.     Without  jealousy, 
yel  not  without  a  certain  secret  bitlernets  of  feeling, 
have  I  often  stood  by  when  one  of  my  companion* 
enjoyed  the  praises  and  smiles  of  a  father,  or  the 
embraces  and   kisses  of  a  mother.      Me  no  one 
pressed  lo  his  bosom  ;  my  tears  were  dried  by  no 
loving  hand;  and  every  reproach,  which   lo  other 
children  is  sweetened  by  the  consciousness  of  their 
parcnto'  affection,  fell  upon  me  with   unmingled 
bitterness.     Now  first  the  death  of  my  father  be- 
came to  me  a  quite  infinite   loss.     I  eagerly  en- 
deavored lo  recall  lo  my   mcmorv   his   sl'«h>e»« 
actions,  his  most  insignificant  words  and  lt>"k»-    ^ 
longed  lo  die,  and  be  with  him  once  more.     Often 
I  Icfl  my  bed  at  night,  and  lay  weeping  on  ray 
knees,  imploring  my   father  lo  appear   to   ine  at 
least  once  again,     then  I  waited  with  brealhlesa 
awe,  and  gaicd  around  lo  see  his  spirit ;  and  when 
no  spirit  came,  I   returned  sobbing  inconsoKibly 
to    my    bed,    while   I   murmured    reproachfully, 
'Thou,  loo,  beet   darling   father,  dost   not   care 
about  me  any  longer  I  '  " 

No  one  can  peruse  the  account  given  ol  the 
sorrows  of  orphanhood  without  being  affected  by 
it  ;  and  at  the  »ame  time  acknowle.lging  it  to  bo 
a  failhful  record  of  the  sorrows  of  an  abused  and 
parenllcss  child.  ' 

Amidst  all  his  eccentricities,  he  possessed  an 
unusual  aptitude  for  Icamine,  as  the  way  in  which 
he  acquired  the  rudimenls  of  Utin  will  show.  At 
a  school  to  which  he  was  sent,  the  only  pupil  who 
studied  that  language  was  the  pedagogue  »  favor- 
ite. "  Whenever  there  was  anything  lo  be  seen  m 
the  streela— rope  dancers,  soldiers,  puppet  shows, 
dancing  bears  or  monkeys— this  favorite  alone  was 
invariably  allowed  lo  leave  the  school-room,  oa 
asking  permission  in  Latin.  I,  who  had  not  yel 
got  beyond  the  catechism,  could  not  resist  tin* 
powerful  attraction,  and  resolved  to  become  mas- 
ler  of  the  magic  spell.  Its  Utile  pos-scssor  in  vain 
represented  lo  me  the  length  and  difficulty  of  the 
way,  through  an  endless  wilderness  of  declensions, 
adiectives,  pronouns,  and  conjugations.  I  ndaunl- 
cd,  I    traversed   the  hard  and  tl  '     ^'""^ 

Mcnsa  lo  Audio,  and,  at  the  first 
without  fear  and  trembling.  I  sta 
conjuring  fi.rmula.    The  sohool-n. 

my  sudden   learning,  e^' " ''  ' 

in  various  ways  ;  at  1' 

silion,  he  praised   my    ,  ;       .   .      . 

that  somelhin?  iniL-lu  bo  made  ol  me,  and  form      . 

declared  me  his  ser.Mid  Latrtncr,  with   all  i.^,...^ 

and  privileges  thereunto  appertaining. 

Like  the  greater  iiumWr  of  youths  of  his  lein- 
pcrament,  Zschokko  was  passionately  fond  of  read- 
ing, and  of  acquiring  knowledge  ;  but  as  he  chosa 

I 


froiTV 
not 

in  V 


■•d  of  my  acqui- 
re, prophesying 
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to  arrire  »t  it  by  morr  dralic  psths  than  are  beat- 
en out  for  thp  »rhool»,  he  went  to  live  with  an  old 
rector,  who  waa,  m'lrrover,  a  liicU-aiilhor.  Thia 
prolific  writer  pave  him,  hcsi<io«|ilciity  of  employ- 
■Miit  in  tranacribinf!  and  irtiitihtinfr,  unrestrained 
■eeeo*  tn  hi*  larpe  and  »ari<'d  library.  Into  the 
»w«-  •>   ireaaure  Zsrhokke   dipped  during 

aet'  till,  at   the   awe   of  sevenleen,   he 

paniiM  HI  ■sec  the  world."  Unt  where  to  go' 
He  conned  over  a  map  to  fix  his  choice  ;  and 
after  a  little  cnnsidemtion,  determined  to  choose 
Schwerin,  in  Mccklenburp,  for  no  other  reason 
than  becanse  a  former  schoolfellow  had  settled 
there  as  a  court  actor.  He  suddenly  conceived  a 
passion  for  the  stage,  parked  up  his  little  prop- 
erty, and  without  more  ado  set  off.  It  was  on  a 
cold,  foggy,  but  anowless  morninjr,  the  5!2d  of 
January,  1788,  that  the  young  adventurer  gaily 
approached  the  frontient  of  the  old  Obotrilcnland, 
and  with  a  light  free  heart,  like  a  bird  escaped 
from  its  cape,  followed  the  impulses  of  youthful 
activity,  and  wandered  freely  over  hill  and  dale. 
His  native  city,  with  its  heavy  girdle  of  walls  and 
moats,  and  its  towering  spires  and  gables,  grew 
smaller  and  smaller,  and  vanished  in  the  gray 
mist  far  behind  him.  Unknown  landscapes,  un- 
known villages,  trees,  and  cottages,  all  silvered 
OTcr  with  morning  rime,  rose  one  after  another  out 
of  the  misty  air  before  him.  He  sang,  he  danced, 
he  shouted  with  joy  ;  he  longed  to  embrace  every 
peasant  that  he  met.  Voices  of  sweet  prophecy 
made  the  air  ring  wildly  around  him.  He  was 
not  superstitious  ;  hut  there  are  times  when  wiser 
men  than  he  have  dreamt  of  intercourse  with  fu- 
ttire  events  and  unseen  powers. 

"  The  pleasantest  of  my  omens,"  says  he, 
■"  occurred  on  the  second  day  of  my  Hcgira.  As 
.  nif  bt  drew  on,  1  slopped  at  an  inn  in  the  village 
of  (Jrabow.  As  I  entered  the  parlor,  darkened  by 
the  evening  twilight,  I  was  suddenly  wrapt  in  an 
unexpected  embrace,  and  pressed  to  a  warm  female 
heart ;  while,  amid  showers  of  kis-nes  and  tears, 
I  heard  these  words — 'Oh,  my  child,  my  dear 
.child!'  Although  I  knew,  of  course,  that  this 
greeting  was  not  for  me,  yet  the  motherly  embrace 
seemed  to  me  the  herald  of  better  days,  the  beauti- 
ful welcome  to  a  newer,  warmer  world.  Let  my 
reader  put  himself  in  my  place,  and  imagine  the 
feelings  of  a  poor  young  orphan,  who  had  never 
been  folded  to  one  loving  heart  since  his  father's 
detth,  and  to  whom,  for  ten  long  mclanclioly 
years,  caresses  and  tender  words  had  been  utterly 
unknown  !  \  sweet  trembling  passed  over  me,  as 
I  fell  myself  folded  in  that  warm  embrace.  The 
illusion  vanished  when  lighted  candles  were 
brought  into  the  room.  Thi'  ni<><lrst  hostess 
started    from   me   in   some   ci  ,  ;    then, 

looking  at  roe  with  smiling  •  :iient,  she 

told  me  that  my  age  and  heiylii  exactly  corre- 
sponded to  those  of  her  son,  whom  she  expected 
home  that  night  from  a  distant  school.  As  her 
son  did  not  arrive  that  niizbt,  she  tended  and 
served  mc  with  a  loving  -  "    . .  ns  if  to  make 

■mends  to  herself  fur  i'  ntmenl  of  her 

son's  absence.  The  dainiM  •(  »riM  ii  she  had  pre- 
pared  for  him  with   her  own  hands  she  now  lic- 

stowed  I"- ■'■    •■■■'    I   ...>•  I.,  tIiI.v  Uoyisli   appetite 

did   arnj  Nor  did   her 

kindnnx  ,  r.p  a  supply  of 

dainty  pnivixions  lor  me  the  next  day,  procured 
roe  a  place  in  a  diliprniv  tn  Srhwrrin.  wnpt  me 
up  carrfullv  "^d 

me  with  leiiil  .       .  ^'ire- 

I 


wells.  She  refused  to  impoverish  my  scanty 
nurse  by  taking  any  payment  for  my  night's  lodg- 
ing, but  she  did  not  refuse  a  grateful  kiss,  which 
at  parting  I  pres.vd  upon  her  rheek.  Yet  all 
this  kindness  was  bestowed  not  on  me,  but  on 
the  image  of  her  absent  son.  Such  is  a  mother's 
heart!" 

His  friend  at  Schwerin  received  him  coldly,  and 
laughed  at  his  projects  ;  but  a  third  person  who 
was  present  at  the  interview  followed  bini  out  of 
the  house  as  he  left  it  disappointed  and  hopeless, 
and  did  him  the  kindness  to  introduce  him  lo  a 
printer,  partly  as  tutor,  and  partly  as  literary 
assistant.  With  this  person  he  was  extremely 
happy ;  but  the  restless  spirit  of  change,  after  a 
time,  overcame  him. 

Zschokko  left  all  his  happiness  at  Schwerin,  to 
carry  out  his  still  existing  dramatic  predilections  : 
for,  becoming  acquainted  with  the  man.nger  of  a 
theatre — a  decayed  nobleman — he  joined  hiseorps, 
whi(A  was  bound  for  Prenzlau.on  llie  rrkermsirk. 
Here  his  duties  were  suflicicntly  varied.  He 
"  curtailed  the  trains  of  heroic  tragedies  ;  altered 
old-fashioned  eomeilies  to  suit  modern  taste  ;  mu- 
tilated and  patched  all  sorts  of  pieces  to  suit  the 
wants  of  the  company  ;  wrote,  on  mv  own  account, 
a  few  roxB-hrod  ana  bloody-lmne  pieces  ;  rhymed 
pridogues  and  epilogues,  iind  corresponded  with 
the  most  worshipful  mrtgistrates  and  grandees  of 
various  small  towns,  exhorting  them  In  ennoble  the 
taste  of  their  respective  small  publics,  by  liberal 
encouragement  of  our  legitimate  drama."  When 
tired  of  the  vagrant  life  and  miscellaneous  employ- 
ments of  a  dramatic  author,  Zschokke  deteriiiimil 
10  enter  a  university,  for  which  he  had  never 
ccaM'd  to  qualify  himsi-lf.  That  wbirh  he  elidse 
was  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  He  wrote  home 
for  some  of  his  patrimonial  funds,  much  lo  the  sur- 
prise of  his  guardians  at  Magdeburg,  who  had 
heard  nothing  of  him  for  ten  years,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  he  had  perished  somehow  or  other 
during  his  vagabondiiing.  The  requisite  cash 
was,  however,  remitted.  The  biographer's  de- 
scription of  his  matriculation  is  highly  characleris- 
tic.  "As  the  '  Rector  M-ignifieus' of  the  high- 
school  at  Frankfort,  Ihe  venerable  Professor  Han- 
sen, was  about  to  inscribe  my  name  in  the  list  of 
academical  citijsens,  he  asked,  '  What  do  you  wish 
lo  study''  I  could  not  tell,  and  replied,  'Allow 
nie  to  keep  for  a  while  mv  freedom  of  choice 
among  the  nine  muses.'  lie  looked  at  me  in 
amazement,  and  said,  'You  must  belong  to  one 
of  the  facullies,  and  can  take  only  one  of  the  nine 
sisiers  for  your  lawful  spouse.  That  does  not  hin- 
der you  from  ttining  a  little  with  each  as  you  go 
by.'  I  stood  irresolute  for  a  few  niomcnis ;  for  I 
only  desired  to  gather  together  at  this  public 
market-placn  of  the  sciences  a  miscellaneoos 
treasure  of  Icarninc,  for  use  or  ornament,  and  still 
more  to  rid  myself,  once  for  all,  of  my  religions 
doubts.  I  at  length  threw  the  handkerchief  lo 
theology,  and  thought  with  satislarlion  of  the 
approval  this  choice  would  meet  with  from  my 
pious  relatives  at  Magdeburg." 

Here  /schokke  made  up  for  '"«'  firne,  and, 
abstracting  himself  from   the   r<  p  and 

vagaries  of  ihe  Wi/rjrA'Ti,  employ  Ic  time 

in  reading.  He  had  scarrely  studied  a  year,  when 
be  was  called  on  to  make  a  funeral  oration  over  a 
deceased  class-fellow.  This  he  did  with  so  much 
effect  that  ho  suddenly  became  the  pet  of  the  pro- 
fessors, snd  the  friend  and  confidant  of  all  th« 
F'raokfort  sons  of  the  rouses. 
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Soon  after,  ho  wrotn  a  mplodrama  called  Abel- 
linn,  "  which  m  ■  of  the  pri'811 
into  almost  >ll  •  uiy.  Ii  pro- 
cured for  the  ^MMiiii'-^-'  inmiiM ,  uiitiLi^  til  her  J - 

a  formal    hivitiition   from  n  minpany  of  iii> 
near  Stetlio,  lo  wilneiw,  tt*  their   (;"'''i'i   ' 
iimphniit  reprpficMlation  of  the  jiiere.     My  n 
could  hardly  hnve    n'oinled  »o  teinpliris  a    i 
of  laurels,  had  not  a  nioat  untimely  deficit  in  my 
finanro»— deficits  are   apt    to  bo  unliinely^om- 
pelled  mo  to  shun  the  tnflini^  but  unavoidable  ex- 
penses of  the  journey."     This  wan  no  atfeeialion 
of  modest  self-ilenial.     7it''  ■,  a  few 

pa);ei  further  on,  but  litth  iste  of 

0    puhlie    which    could    s<>     niuTny     ;i|>;ii:iiid     his 
"  schoolboy  niel<Hlraina.     And  »llhou(>h,"  he  adds, 

"  the    lo^ '    ' had    always  appeared   to  me 

scarcely  I  tilile  than  the  love  of  money, 

111. Tin  i-i  :  i!  never  appeared  so  thoroughly 

in  my  eyes  as  now,  when  I  learnt  \rho 

•  lin  it,  and  foricAd/."     Surely  this  is  a 

ran-  ;■      >  ■ I'  an   author  criliciaini;  himself  and 

his  iiii  .    s'l  Mvi'rely.      llul  he  wished,  and  deter- 
mined, to  rest  bis  fame  upon  higher  thinps. 

After  1  visit  home — where  he  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  very  relations  who  had  previ- 
ously driven  him  away  by  their  unsympatbizin); 
coldness  towards  him — he  was,  on  his  return  to 
Fraiikl'ort.  diihbcil  doctor,  and  became  a  tutor  and 
extra-academical  lecturer.  His cl.asses  were  always 
full,  and  his  fame  was  much  increased  during  the 
three  and  a  half  years  he  was  thus  employed, 
when  be  aspired  to  becomes  "professor  extra- 
ordinary ;"  but  his  |>olitical  principles  slood  in  his 
v»'ay,  and  the  eovernment  refused  him  the  office. 
Disgusted  with  this,  his  old  travelling  desires  re- 
turned, and  one  morning  in  Mav,  I7!)5,  he  mounted 
the  siaue  on  his  way  lo  Switzerland. 

At  /iirich.  /achokke  made  the  aci]uainlance  of 
the  patriot  Paul  Itsteri,  Henry  I'estalozzi  the  cele- 
brated and  pure-minded  educational  reformer,  and 
Nigeli,  the  inventor  of  the  systom  of  iiali(Mial 
singini;  which  has  been  so  succes-sfully  follovsed 
by  Wilhelm  and  Mainzer.  Paris  was  his  nexl 
destination,  and  he  onten-d  France  while  the  effects 
of  the  terrible  revolution  were  siill  visible.  "  Is 
this  la  Mir  Franfrf"  I  involuntarily  exclaimed. 
Oelsner  (his  companion]  smiled,  and  replied,  "La 
Mir  France  means  Paris  ;  that  is,  the  mansion, 
of  which  the  whole  country,  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Pyrenees,  is  but  the  courtyard,  wilh  the  hams 
and  outhouses  ;"  and  this  is  true  of  France  to  this 
day. 

Paris  had  few  charms  for  the  practical  philoso- 
pher, and  he  soon  left  it  to  see  Home,  proceeding 
on  his  journey  by  way  of  Switzerland,  a  country 
with  which  ho  was  already  in  some  degree  ac- 
quainted. 

He  arrived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1706. 
While  at  Berne,  ho  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by 
fever,  which  confined  him  three  months,  and  left 
him  in  a  feeble  stale  of  bodily  health. .  On  his 
rec<ivery,  he  made  a  pedestrian  journey  to  Chur,  a 
pretty  town,  the  capital  of  the  Orisons.  Before 
setting  out,  he  sent  on  his  Kiggage  from  Berne, 
but  on  getting  to  ('bur,  found  be  had  arrived  be- 
fore it,  and  was  consequently  obliged  to  wail  its 
appearance.  This  trilling  event  prove<l  to  be  the 
turning-point  of  his  history.  To  pass  awav  the 
tiiAe,  he  called  on  the  only  two  men  of  eminence 
belonging  to  Chur  whose  names  he  knew.  These 
were  the  poet  Salis-Seewis  and  Director  Nesse- 
mann,   conductor  of   an   educational    institution, 


\ 


'.which  had  once  attained   great  eelebrily.  but  ap 
|)eared  to  be  i'  ,■11 

was  situated  ■  "n- 

■ '    ;!(iw  oiiii  111..  .11   ^.  11-1  '<as 

!  master,  hut  the  owi  n 

■   ..f  ill.-  r.  nrli;i.-  of  tin    ' /:■  M- 

rner.  'I'his  was  not  the 
<i  had  received  and  given 
I  shelter  10  a  wanderinir  penlleman  and  scholar.  It 
was  here  that,  towards  the  end  of  OctolM-r,  1703,  a 
certain  young  Monsieur  Cbabas  of  Ijinguedoc 
arrived,  weary  and  penniless,  wilh  all  his  worldly 
giMMis  up<m  bis  back,  and  pre-'  '  '  v  himself 
for  refuge  on  Tischarner  and  .   by  im- 

ploring   their    proleeliou — a    Ihm.u  '  ■    rdn- 

ceded.     This    bunihlr   ^tranger,    wi  for 

some   time   as  a  teacher  in  the  tai ..i,  is 

now,  as  we  all  know,  I^ouis  Philippe,  king  of  the 
French. 

Zschokkc  was,  after  a  few  days,  asked  to  take 
the  sole  management  and  direction  of  ihe  declining 
schiKd  ;  and  he  accepted  it.  "  Thus  were  my 
wanderings,  by  a  very  agreeable  and  unexpected 
occurrence,  brought  to  a  sudden  termination.  The 
delay  of  a  Inzy  courier  had  changed  the  course  of 
my  life.  Farewell  now,  Florence  and  Rome, 
palette  and  brush  !  A  schoolmaster's  vocation 
was  now  to  be  my  sphere  of  action,  and  no  fairer 
or  wider  had  1  ever  desired  ;  mine  was  a  home  in 
the  rock  fortress  of  the  Alps,  a  more  delightful 
one  than  I  bad  ever  dreamt  of  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuilcries.  The  spacious  castle,  wiih  its  ad- 
jacent buildings,  only  two  miles  fnim H^'hur,  waa 
tlanked  by  an  extensive  garden,  against  whose 
rocky  terraces  foamed  the  impetuous  waters  of  the 
Rhine.  On  the  opposite  shores,  bordered  by  green 
meadows  and  clumps  of  larches,  the  landscape 
opened  into  a  beautiful  wilderness,  beyond  which 
the  mighty  .Mps  rose  range  after  range,  peak  inio 
peak  melting  away  in  blue  distance,  round  the 
snow-capped  summit  of  St.  Golhard."  The  es- 
tablishment revived  and  flourished.  "Yet,"  says 
Zschokkc,  lamenting  the  deficiency  of  a  mcrrly 
classical  education,  "  with  secret  shame  I  soon 
discovered  iny  ignorance  of  much  which  it  most 
behoved  me  to  know  ;  of  matters  which  all  chil- 
dren inquire  after,  and  concerning  which,  when  a 
boy,  I  had  myself  vainly  endeavored  to  obtain 
information.  1  understood  neither  the  stones 
under  my  feet,  nor  the  stars  over  my  head,  nor 
the  commonest  flower  that  blossomed  in  forest  or 
meadow.  In  this  I  was  probably  in  the  - 
dicament  with  most  of  our  pedagncuisli 

who,  in  spite  of  all  their  (Jreek,  Ixiiin.  i. , 

and  Sanscrit,  are  unable  even  to  name  the  objects 
that  lie  around  them  in  daily  life.  They  study 
everything  exct'pt  the  realities  which  lie  at  their 
feet.'  In  these  branches  of  learninir,  I  and  my 
adopted  children  l)0canie,  therefore,  fellow-pupils  ; 
and  the  innumerable  univcrs*-  was  our  schoolroom. 
It  was  now  that  I  first  discovered  how  mitch  mote 
a  teacher  mav  learn  of  children,  than  children  can 
of  a  teacher."  The  Fnglish  reader  will  remem- 
ber Wordsworth's  lines — 

"  Dear  little  boy,  my  heart 

For  other  lore  would  seldom  yearn, 
("ould  I  but  teach  a  hundredth  part 
Of  what  from  thee  I  learn." 

Zscbokke  set  about  conquering  his  deficiencies  by 
studying  natural  history  where  it  ought  to  be 
studied — in  the  fields  and  forests.     On  one  ooe*- 
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■ion.  Ilia  arilt'tit  pursuit  of  this  sort  of  knowledge 
•a^ 

I  .1  army  havine  overnin  Switzerland, 

revuluuoiiuiy  troubles  fulkiwed,  and  /scliokke, 
taking  part  with  the  patriuls,  was  oliii^u-d  to  dis- 
miss his  scliool,  and  keep  himself  cluiiely  confined 
to  his  castle.  One  day  lie  had  the  iniiinidence  to 
»i»il  a  friend,  Profi'Msor  Dartcls,  who  lived  <ip|)o- 
(ite  the  city  of  Chur,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Calanda. 
"  I  SfH^nl  a  delightful  afternoon  with  him,  in  com- 
pany with  the  beautiful  Baroness  >Salis-IIalden- 
ttein,  and  some  young  friends  of  hers.  We  sam' 
played,  conversed,  and  told  stories,  until  the  ^^ 
ing  began  to  close  in.  They  then  all  acoompan 
uie  hack  as  far  as  a  hill,  commanding  a  glorious 
prospect  of  the  talley  and  the  river,  where  we  sat 
down  and  ate  some  fruit  together  before  parting. 
The  last  glimmer  of  day  had  departed  when  I 
reached  Reichenau  ;  for,  on  my  return,  I  had  wan- 
dered far  out  of  my  way,  into  various  sequestered 
byways  and  forest  nouks.  in  search  of  the  summer 
oSspnng  of  the  \v(HKlland  Flora.  In  the  courtyard 
of  my  own  house,  I  found  the  whole  population  of 
Reichenau  assembled  together.  They  rushed  to- 
wards me  with  shouts  of  joy,  and,  surrounding  me, 
besieged  me  with  a  hundred  questions  as  to  '  how 
I  had  escaped  the  murderers?'  A  messenger 
from  Ilaldenstein  had  brought  to  Reichenau  the 
most  alarming  intelligence.  A  letter  from  Bartels 
was  now  handed  to  me,  which  contained  a  few 
hasty  and  tremulous  lines,  as  follows : — '  If  this 
messenger>finds  you  safe  and  uninjured,  send  word 
directly,  for  God's  sake.  We  are  all  in  the  great- 
est anxiety  on  your  account.  When,  after  leaving 
you,  we  were  walking  down  the  hill,  a  party  of 
armed  |>casanu  met  us,  and  asked  with  threaten- 
ing gestures  after  you.  It  is  said  that  you  are 
outlawed,  and  a  price  is  set  upon  your  head.  In 
vain  we  adjured  the  rascals  to  give  it  up  for  to- 
day, and  go  hack.  They  went  off,  on  the  way 
Tou  had  gone,  cursing  and  swearing  at  you.  The 
ladies  screamed  and  implored,  and  the  baroness 
nearly  faintt-d.  If  you  are  still  alive,  fly  the  coun- 
try, and  save  yourself  My  little  favorites  of  the 
forest  had,  by  drawing  me  far  out  of  my  direct 
way,  saved  nte  from  my  pursuers."  It  was  now 
quite  time  that  Dr.  Zschokke  should  speedily  re- 
tire from  his  adopted  country,  which  he  lost  no 
lime  in  doing.  He  flew  across  the  Rhine,  and 
was  informed  that  a  price  was  set  on  his  head  ;  a 
|M>rtrait  of  which,  tuuetlier  with  his  name,  was 
aflixcd  tu  the  public  gaUows  of  (.'hur.  Ilia 
ort'ences  wrem  to  have  iKeii,  [."Lli^l."."  •  Mi.r.l 
history  of  the  Grinoiis,  and 
adiln -^.  tin  \  i<ius  to  a  small  aijii 

lul  reak. 

I'     ,  ke   now  threw   himself  wholly  and 

ardently  into  the  in  ' ' 

talents  always  aidr., 

on  the  union  of  the  (Jiisons  wuii  llic  ■*!■». &o  tcpiib 
lie,  ho  was  taken  into  oflirial  favor,  and  appointed 
proconsul   of  the  I 
the  struggles  and  i 

land,    Zschokke's     jn.  >ih< 

oncrgy,  were  of  the  utni'  iin- 

purtaiil  olBcea  were  intrut,:. .. loii. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-one  he  was  ap|iointcd  governor 
of  Ii.»:. 

1  il   part  of  his  career  we    i 

p*---  lieing    iihiiili  resting    to   oi.: 

All,  howeier,  fidij  _■  the  lil»- 

lorvof  a  grc.1t  man  ..thus: — 

"  One  day,  whilst  I  was  iidiog  through  ilie  streets 


of  Basle  with  my  chasseurs,  (citizens'  sonsTrora  the 
best  families  in  the  town,)  I  noticed  a  group  of 
ladies  at  a  window,  who  were  pressing  forward, 
curious  (lerhaps  to  see  the  new  young  governor. 
He,  on  his  part,  was  no  less  curious  to  see  them  ; 
and  looking  up,  while  returning  their  salutation, 
tieheld  a  lovely  youtliful  face,  worthy  to  belong  to 
those  winged  forms  wliieli  hover  round  the  Madon- 
nas of  Rainielle.  Willingly,  had  etiquette  per- 
mitted it,  would  I  have  made  a  halt  under  the  win- 
dow— a  proceeding"  which  doubtless  would  have 
111  in  iiist  as  agreeable  tu  my  warlike  encurt  as  to 
As  we  rode  on,  the  fair  one  was  mcn- 
1  among  us ;  it  was  said  she  must  be  a 
stranger  in  Basle,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  moment, 
like  many  others,  was  forgotten." 

Not  long  after  this  trifling  event  the  governor 
resigned  and  retired  into  private  life  ;  and  il  hap- 
pened that,  at  Aarau,  he  went  to  a  concert,  and 
there,  as  his  eye  ran  over  the  parterre  of  assembled 
beauties,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  one  half- 
opened  rose — a  flower  of  Eden.  "  Who  is  she?'' 
he  inquired  of  a  neighbor.  "  The  daughter  of  the 
pastor  of  Kirch)>erg,"  was  the  answer  ;  and  a  faint 
recollection  came  across  his  mind  of  a  clergyman 
who  had  once  visited  him  in  Ba«le,  and  that  the 
damsel  was  the  same  whose  smiles  had  guno 
straight  to  his  heart  when  they  beamed  from  the 
window  at  Basle.  Of  course  it  immediately 
occuaed  to  him  as  a  most  urgent  dulv  to  return 
her  father's  visit  as  soon  as  possible.  The  doctor 
did  so,  and  repeated  his  calls  ;  but  merely  as  a 
good  neighbor,  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  re- 
solved, when  there,  to  keep  a  strict  watch  on  his 
behavior.  He  adhered  to  iiis  resolution,  and  did 
not  betray  himself  by  word  or  look,  more  esiMj- 
cially  when  he  perceived,  even  before  the  iniiueent 
creature  herself,  that  Anna's  inclinations  curru- 
spondcd  with  his  own. 

After  a  few  mure  struggles,  he  determined  that 
Anna,  or  no  one,  should  he  the  conipunion  of  his 
life.  The  doctor  was  saved  the  trouble  of  asking 
the  important  question,  by  the  intervention  of  no 
less  an  agency  than  that  of— a  thunderbolt  I  "  One 
evening,  after  a  hot  summer's  day,  I  was  sitting  Ht 
a   table  in  my  bedroom   with   a   book   before  me, 

I  when  suddenly  the  light  of  the  candle  was  ex- 
tinguished, and  in  its  place  appeared  a  hall  of  fire, 
which  darted  down  from  the  iron  of  the  window- 
shutter,  and  remained  vibiblo  for  some  seconds.  It 
soon  hecainc  evident  that  the  lightning,  attracted 
by  the  high  metallic  ornaments  of  the  roof,  had 
-truck  the  building,  rending  not  only  the  wainsci>t, 
>ut  even  the  thick  wall  of  the  castle,  and  shatter- 
ing the  two  windows,  so  that  the  floor  and  furni- 
ture weru  covered  by  splinters  of  glass.  As  for 
ine,  although  the  fiery  visitant  had  left  its  marks 
'0  my  neck  and  on  my  side,  I  neither  fell  any 
•  liock  nor  heard  any  very  loud  rr|«>rt,  and,  in  fact, 

,  was   so   little   disturbed,    that    I    had    leisure   to 

ol>.terve  with  curiosity  and  admiration  the  splendor 

iif    the     fire-ball.     Cautiously     feeling    my    way 

lirough   the  darkness   that  succeeded,  I  left  Iho 

'  hamher  ;  but  I  believe  my  composure  was  rather 

^  to  1m-  ascribed  to  the  rapidity  of  the  phenoim  iion, 
than  to  any  particular  presence  of  mind.  Jurtu- 
naicly,  the  hous*-  was  not  set  on  fire,  but  several 
i  I  rs.iii-i  were  struck  dowu  in  tlic  hall.  In  the 
of  two  hours,  however,  tH.'forc  the  arrival 
surgeon  whom  I  sent  for  from  Aarau,  I  suc- 
eitiliil  in  restoring  them  by  the  use  of  the  means 

I  customary  in  such  cases.     Il  was  neither  the  hrsl 

j  nor  the  last  time  in  my  life  that  the  lightning  did 
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liiP  the  honor  of  a  visil.     This  occurrence  threw  | 
Ihe  family  »l  the   pnr-"^"''   '"'•■  f.r  ,fr...i..r  ,■..„. 
Rtertntiiin  than   it  li 
agitation,  Anna  heir 

huHR  upon  mine."  In  a  ahnrt  while  Anna  boramc 
Mrs.  Dr.  Zschokke.  "  From  this  limn  forwanl," 
says  the  aulohiofrraphpr,  "  the  stream  of  my  life, 
which,  n"ar  it.i  soiirri',  had  to  force  \l»  way,  foam- 
ing and  struggling,  over  a  rocky  li»'d,  flowed  on  in 
a  calm  and  tranquil  course.  iTiere  are  no  more 
striking  adventures  ■  '"I  vici.witudis,  .m  ' 

1   may   therefore  ciu  history  of  a  \«: 

series  of  years  in  ii  »in  imhI  space.  I  was  nu 
longer  a  young  man ;  and  with  the  deep  experi- 
ence of  lit"  ii.'... ''h  whieh  I  had  attained  to  man- 
hood, I  li  il-«>  a  nohler  and  more  exten- 
sive sphir  ;  "  He  revived  a  piihlication, 
which  he  had  started  at  the  .inggestion  of  Pesta- 
loxii,  soon  after  his  exile  from  Chur,  aiul  which  he 
quaintly  cilled  "The  honest,  truth-telling,  and 
well-experienced  Swiss  Messenger,  who  relates, 
in  his  own  plain-spoken  way,  all  that  goes  on  in 
our  dear  native  country,  and  what  the  wise  fidks 
and  the  (>•■  '  '  iiig  all  over  the  world."  This 
weekly  1!  .nee  more  set  on  foot,  had  a 
va.tt  circiil  ii;"n.  u^iw^  read  wherever  Cicrnian  was 
s|M)kcn,  and  even  in  Italy,  France,  and  .\merica. 
It  was  revived  in  lSOI,and  went  on  prospering  for 
thirty  years.  Ho  also  organized  a  "  Social  In- 
struction Society"  at  .\aniu,  where  he  still 
resided,  and  assisted  in  forming  other  such  institu- 
tions in  various  parts  of  Switzerland  and  (Germany. 
Several  sums  of  money  which  ho  had  given  up  for 
lost  since  the  revolution,  including  arrears  of  his 
income  as  stadtholdcr  of  Basle,  were  fortunately 
paid  to  him  ;  and  in  lfil4  ho  built  a  beautiful 
villa  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aar,  on  a  sunny  ele- 
vation at  the  foot  of  Mount  Jura,  and  oiipo-site  to 
the  town.  In  this  residence,  which  he  called 
IJIum 'nhilde,  Zschokke  lia.s  resided  ever  since 
in  happy  retirement,  surrounded  by  an  estimable 
family. 

We  must  not  conclude  our  notice  of  this  most 
interestins  of  autobiographies  without  affording  an 
account  of  a  remarkable  faculty  Zschokke  possess- 
es, and  which  ho  calls  his  "  inward  sight."  "  I 
am,"  he  remarks,  "  almost  afraid  to  speak  of  this, 
not  because  I  am  afraid  to  be  thought  superstitious, 
but  that  I  may  thereby  strengihen  such  feelings 
in  others.  And  yet  it  may  be  an  aildition  to  our 
stock  of  soul-experiences,  and  therefore  I  will  con- 
fess !  It  has  happened  to  me  someiiines  on  my 
first  meeting  with  strancers,  as  1  listened  silently 
to  their  discourse,  ihiit  their  former  life,  with  many 
trifling  circumstances  therewith  connected,  or  fre- 
quently some  particular  scene  in  that  life,  has 
passed  quite  involuntarily,  and  as  it  were  dream- 
like, vet  perfectly  distinct,  before  mo.  During  this 
lime  \  usually  feel  so  entirely  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templntion  of  the  stranger  life,  that  at  laai  I  no 
lon^'  '    irly  the  face  of  the  unknown,  wherein 

1  HI  read,  nor  distinctly  hear  ihe  voices 

of  till-  ^I'l  iM  IS,  which  before  served  in  some  meas- 
ure as  a  commentary  to  the  text  of  their  features. 
For  a  long  time  I  held  such  visions  .is  delusions  of 
the  fancy,  and  the  more  so  as  they  showed  me  even 
the  dress  and  motions  of  the  actors,  rooms,  furni- 
ture, and  other  accessories.  By  way  of  jest,  I 
once,  in  a  familiar  family  circle  at  Kirchberg, 
related  the  secret  history  of  a  sempstress  who  had 
just  left  the  room  and  the  house.  I  had  never  seen 
her  before  in  my  life;  people  were  astonished,  and 
laughed,  but  were  not  to  be  persuaded  that  I  did 


nut  previously  know  the  i  I  spuke^ 

r..r  uliii  I  had  utii"il  ifuth:   I  on 

'.  was  not  liat  my  dream- 

■^  were  contir  i:ity.     I  became 

more  attentive  to  the  subject,  and,  when  propriety 
admitted  it,  I  would  relate  to  those  whose  life 
thus  pi  "  me  the  subject  of  my  vision, 

that  I  II.  ly  obtain  confirmation  or  refuta- 

tion of  11.  It  was  invariably  ratified,  not  without 
consternation  on  their  part.*  I  myself  had  lesa 
'  lire  than  any  one  in  this  mental  jugglery. 
1  as  I  revealed  my  visionary  gifts  to  any 
11.  "  |.f  rson,  I  regularly  expected  to  hear  the  an- 
swer— '  It  was  not  so.'  1  felt  a  secret  shudder 
when  my  auditors  replied  that  it  was  true,  or  »  hen 
their  astonishment  betrayed  my  accuracy  before 
ihey  spoke.  Instead  of  many,  I  will  mention  one 
example,  which  preeminently  astounded  ine.  One 
fair  day,  in  the  city  of  Waldshut,  I  entered  an  inn, 
(the  \  ine,)  in  company  with  two  young  student- 
foresters  ;  we  were  tired  with  rambling  through 
the  woods.  We  supped  with  a  numerous  society 
at  the  table-tThotc,  where  Ihe  guests  were  making 
very  merry  with  the  peculiarities  and  eccentricities 
of  the  Swiss,  wilh  Mesmer's  magnetism,  I^ivater's 
physiognomy,  &c.,  &c.  One  of  my  companions, 
whose  national  pride  was  wounded  by  their  mock- 
ery, begged  me  to  make  some  reply,  particularly 
to  a  handsome  young  man  who  sat  opposite  us,  and 
who  had  allowed  himself  extraordinary  license. 
This  man's  former  life  was  at  that  moment  pre- 
sented to  my  mind.  I  turned  to  him,  and  asked 
whether  he  would  answer  me  candidly,  if  I  related 
to  him  some  of  the  most  secret  passages  of  his  life, 
I  knowing  as  little  of  him  personally  as  he  did  of 
mo  ?  That  would  bo  going  a  little  further,  I 
thought,  than  Lavater  did  with  his  physiognomy. 
He  promised,  if  I  were  correct  in  my  information, 
to  admit  it  frankly.  I  then  related  w  hat  my  vision 
had  shown  me,  and  the  m  hole  company  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  priv.ate  history  of  the  young 
merchant :  his  school  years,  his  youthful  errors, 
and  lastly,  with  a  fault  committed  in  reference  lo 
the  strong-box  of  his  princip.al.  I  dcscril>ed  to  him 
the  uninhabited  room  with  whitened  walls,  where, 
to  the  right  of  the  brown  door,  on  a  table,  stood  a 
black  money  box,  &c.,  &c.  A  dead  silence  pre- 
vailed during  the  whole  narration,  which  I  alone 
occasionally  interrupted,  by  inquiring  wheiher  I 
spoke  the  truth.  The  startled  young  man  con- 
firmed every  particular,  and  even,  what  I  had 
scarcely  expected,  the  last  mcniioned.  Touched 
by  his  candor,  I  shook  hands  wilh  him  over  tbo 
table,  and  said  no  more.  He  asked  my  name, 
which  I  gave  him,  and  we  remained  together  talk- 
ing till  past  midnight.   He  is  probably  still  living  I" 

Any  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  by  means 
of  the  know  n  laws  of  the  human  mind,  would,  in 
the  present  confined  state  of  our  knowledge,  «»- 
sureilly  fail.  We  therefore  simply  give  the  extraor- 
dinary fact  as  wo  find  it,  in  the  words  of  ihe  nar- 
rator, leaving  the  puzzle  lo  tjc  speculated  on  by 
our  readers.  Zschokke  adils,  that  he  had  met  with 
others  who  pos.sessed  a  similar  power. 

In  gentle  alternation  of  light  ae'  -1.-..I..  years 
rolled  over  ihe  head  of  the  good  p!  He 

wrote  copiously,  and  his  works  I. .       -  ._,  jcd  a 

*  " '  Whai  demon  inspires  you  ?    Mnst  T  asain  hclirrc 
in  possession  ?'  exclaimeil  ■ 
when,  in  ihe  first  hour  ol' 

pasi   life   to   hiin,   wilh    i.. g 

whfllier  or  no  I  deceived  niyseil.    Wr  ^  ng  oa 

ihc  enigma,  but  even  his  penetration  >i  it.'' 
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(Jt'iirp''  of  imiiuUrily  few  authors  can  boast  of.   He 

.  intrusted  with  many  civil  offices  by 

'  rnmeni,  only  one  of  which  he  con- 

6entt>«l  i>i  tw  paid   fur,  and  thai  yielded  scarcely 

£M  p«'r  aiiiuim. 

lioinrich  Zsrhokkc  still  lives  amidst  the  beauti- 
ful lawns  and  gnives  of  Hlumcnhalde,  the  livins 
'.itivc  of  a  sound,  benevolent,  practical 
;.er.  No  one  can  read  his  autiibiography 
^>  11.1. ■ui  Ix'ing  a  wiser,  perhaps  a  liotter  man.  The 
lessons  of  wisdom  wliirli  he  inculcates  win  their 
way  to  the  mind,  because  they  are  not  furnially  or 
dictatorially  conveyed,  but  are  put  forth  with  a 
|>layful  kindness,  and  a  graceful  ease,  which  are 
more  impressive  than  the  haughty  solemnity  of  less 
sympathizing  moralists. 


INTKBNATIONAt    ARBITRATION. 

A  rrriTics  presented  by  Dr.  Bowring  to  the 
house  of  commons,  from  Newport  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  suggests  a  new  plan  of  securing  arbitra- 
tion instead  uf  war  between  litigating  countries, 
by   "  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  all  international 

" binding  the  parties  to  refer  disputes  to  ar- 

''     This  is  one  of  the  most  practical  sug- 

^.,; J    yet  put  forth    by   our   peace   party,     ll 

would  give  to  the  custom  which  it  is  desired  to  es- 
tablish the  weight  and  authority  of  legal  forms, 
and  would  thus  make  it  at  once  more  efiectiveand 
more  easy  to  be  introduced.  It  would  provide  also 
in  the  best  way  fur  any  future  arbitration  by  pre- 
arranging it  at  a  time  when  the  countries  would 
not  be  at  issue.  The  proposal  for  arbitration  is  now 
apt  to  come  when  both  sides  are  heated,  rendered 
fiercely  obstinate  against  concessions,  absurdly 
sensitive  to  "  honor,"  and  prone  to  violence  as  a 
vent  for  excited  feeling.  Few  nations  but  what 
would  be  more  inclined  tumake  such  arrangements 
at  a  time  of  peace,  ttinn  to  incur  the  reproach  uf 
timidity,  or  consent  to  baulk  the  awakened  appe- 
tite for  victory,  by  consenting  to  compromise  on  the 
eve  uf  actual  battle. 

Tbe  arrangement  of  a  general  and  practicable 
•ystem  of  arbitration  would  go  far  towards  abolish- 
ing the  war  between  civilized  nations.  They  have 
discovered  that  it  is  highly  inconvenient.  Nothing 
is  more  expensive  or  more  profitless.  It  inter- 
rupts commerce.  It  interrupts  travelling;  which 
is  "  a  bore."  And,  after  all,  the  belligerents, 
nnw-a-days,  even  when  victorious,  neither  gain 
their  ends  nor  settle  affairs  themselves.  The  great 

wars  of  K' •■■ '.  Jirtth'd  by  France,  but  by 

compruii  III  foes  ;  and  when  France 

was  vaiit, iiirs  liy  no  means  had  it  all 

their  own  way,  but  F.urope  interposed. 

There  must  therefore  be  a  disposition  favorable 
towards  a  more  rational  substitute  for  terminating 
the  disputes  of  nations :  but  to  render  arbitra- 
tion as  feasible  and  effective  as  possible,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  place  the  practice  upon  a  sure  basis. 
Some  past  examples  have  not  been  very  felicitous, 
partly  for  want  uf  sdi!<)uate  faith  in  the  new  prac- 
tice. .\rliitration  failed  in  the  case  of  the  North- 
eastern   boundary  betuien  the   Inlted  States  and 

N.-  " ••  ' '■•■ 


la 

sJiJ,.  ,  

iled.     I'  .  have  beti 

Ibc    wl.  Ill  in  .   it    u 

bus  ■.'.-■ 

kill'  ,    -  .;    11  iiM-  r 
irrelevant  to  answer  that  the  award  wa 


'  ■■  was 

.1  a 
un- 
lay 
aiily 
»  of  inan- 
iic.     It  is 
not  really 


just.  How  often  can  both,  can  either  side,  admit 
that  the  impartial  judge  has  rendered  substantial 
justice'  If  honest,  each  side  must  think  its  own 
case  identical  with  justice :  and  unless  the  arbi- 
trator simply  give  the  award  in  the  terms  of  one 
claim  or  the  other,  even  the  most  favored  side  will 
think  that  he  departs  from  absolute  equity.  And 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  should  have  so  mi- 
nute and  vivid  a  sense  uf  the  claims  on  either  side 
as  the  advocates  of  that  claim  have  ;  ho  may  there- 
fore make  great  and  palpable  errors.  That  is  nut 
the  question.  Absolute  justice,  in  any  worldly 
dispute,  is  probably  unattainable  by  any  means. 
It  certainly  is  not  altained  by  war;  which,  on  the 
contrary,  often  indicts  absolute  and  mutual  injus- 
tice. The  question  is,  whether  arbitration  is  not 
likely  to  make  a  nearer  approach  to  justice  than 
war  can  do  ;  and  whether  it  does  not  avoid  all 
those  horrible  ills  which  are  inevitable  in  war* 
Palpably  it  is  so.  The  object  of  peace-makers, 
then,  will  be  to  endow  arhitraliun  with  so  much  of 
a  practical  air  as  shall  render  it  acceptable  to  the 
world  at  large — to  men  of  ihc  world,  and  to  official 
men.  We  think  that  the  suggestion  in  the  New- 
port petition  goes  fur  to  attain  those  ends. — Spec- 
tator. 


SNATCHES  OF  MELODY  FROM  A  THREE  WBESS' 

DEBATE. 

SIR    KOBERT    PEEL. 

Air — "Cherry  Ripe." 

Cheaper  com,  cheaper  corn,  corn  I  cry, 

Home  or  foreign  come  and  buy  ; 
If  so  be  you  ask  me  where 
It  doth  prow,  I  answer  there — 
Hero  and  there,  nnd  everywhere, 

Where  't  is  cheapest,  come  and  buy. 

MESSRS.  COtqilHOl'N,  o'bRIEN,  SCOTT,  &C. 

[The  f(dlowing  song  (with  slight  variations)  WM 
sung  every  night  with  immense  applause.] 

Air — "Evctan's  Boirer." 
O  weep  for  the  hour,  when  Peel  to  place  and  power. 

As  leader  of  the  party,  with  false  vows  came  ; 
The  farmers  will  be  bit,  the  tnry  party  split. 

And  all  behind  a  cloud,  to  their  leader's  shame. 

Their  panic  fairly  over,  the  farmers  may  recover, 
And  agriculture  flourish  pretty  much  the  same  ; 

But  none  shall  see  the  day,  when  the  cloud  shall 
pass  away 
From  the  tories,  and  restore  to  us  our  party  name. 

SIR    JAMES  GRAHAM. 

Air— "CfflK,  Rude  Boreas." 
Cease,  rode  bore  and  blustering  railer  ; 

List,  ye  torim,  all  to  me  ; 
Hear  me  own,  a  frce-trado  tailor 

He  hath  turned  my  coat  for  me. 

RIOHT    HONORABLC   BYDNEr   BIRBERT. 

Air — "I've  been  roaming." 
I  've  been  roaming,  I  've  been  roaming, 

Where  whig  principles  arc  sung  : 
And  I  "m  coming,  and  1  "m  coming. 

With  their  words  upon  my  tongue. 
I  've  been  reading,  I  've  been  reading. 

What  the  corn  law  leaguers  write  ; 
And  I  "m  speaking,  and  I 'm  speaking 

All  their  argoincnta  to-night. — Punch. 
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IN- 


[We  are  mpeeitlljr  inleranted  in  (h«  rolloiring  article 
from  Chaiiiticn'  Joiiriml,  from  uimp  lair  eiprrirncc  of 
our  own,  wlii.ti  wi-  li<>|>c  may  I.e  rrrounird  wilhoui  im- 
propriny.  Dr.  James  Mncilunnid,  of  Nrw  York,  (Ihe 
hisfliMl  autlionly  in  Amrrica  wo  Iwlicrn  on  diMaac  of  llie 
mind,)  lias  a  priralr  .  ■  ■  ■  ,„  f,„  p,,;™,,  „f  ,h„ 
kind,  which  wr  had  ».  .siid,  b,,,)  ha.1  form«l 

a  slight  aoiuaiiiianco  *.  ,;„  ,„„■  ,„  iw,,  „f  ,hp  (».nions  un- 
d»r  IrfBUiKMit.  We  vvn  miK-h  ini|iris».d  l,y  ihr  kiiid- 
nt*»  shown  (o  the  pali.'"t<  .■..,.1  .1,..  »!,«.„„  of  cvtry  ihii.t; 
which  would  remind  li  nilyof  ihcircom'liiion. 

Nol  only  is  much  sim.  .  ,|,  |,ut  the  prohahility 

of  cure  is  (frfniljr  increased  hy  the  aroidanco  of  every- 
thing which  can  irritate  the  setuiiire  although  diseased 
miod. 

HaTini;  accepted  an  JnTiUtion  to  a  New  Vear'a  dinner, 
(not  at  the  Asyliim,)  we  met  »omc  old  friends  ;  one  of 
the  patients,  with  whom  we  were  acquainted  ;  and  a  lady 
•■"'  '  >■•  hom  we  had  nol  seen  Iwfore.     It  was  a 

'">  liiorpnrty.     Wedid  our  part  inenterlain- 

ini(  1;..  ,..,i„  Ml,  and  we  iiole<l  the  consideration  which 
wa«  shown  to  his  erident  disorder,  liy  the  strangers  as 
well  IV  l.>  tl„.  r,,,,,!.  The  newaciinaintaiicos  were  very 
»!?'■  an  had  Imrelli-d  much  in  Kurojie, 

*"'' '  ■  Liintiiionlal  literature.    The  lady's 

manner  and  mind  Lore  the  marks  of  gomi  .swiety,  and  we 
were  very  favornlily  impre»se<l  hy  Iwth  of  them.  After 
•oiBC  very  pleasant  hours  they  took  their  leave,  and  we 
were  surpriwl  to  learn  that  they  were  polients  from  the 
Asylum.  This  had  been  entirely  UMsu5p.cled  hy  us,  and 
hy  the  only  other  guest  who  had  not  known  the  parties. 
^"'  '  mamier  of  the  physician  and  his  family 

'^''  ~  liul  there  was  nol  the  least  appearance 

of  C.I,-.  ,,„i  ,„  Uie  conduct  of  the  patients.  When  we 
recollecicd  the  cheerful  and  quiet  flow  of  thought  and 
good  humor  in  which  they  had  joined  11,,  we  could  not 
hut  rejoice  that  such  provision  had  l«en  made  for  one  of 
Ihedarkcsl  of  all  I.iim..,,,  .  .1  ..miic. 

**""■' ""  "I  ilint  the  increase  of  this 

P*""/"'   ''  .  ■ImdI.ecnsocoiisiderahle, 

that  he  deicniiined  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  it  and 
had  wiihdrawn  to  the  healthful  and  pleasant  village  of 
Hii.«hin(f,an  hour  from  New  York,  where  he  has  pur- 
chawl  the  co,ily  and  suhstantial  house  of  the  late  Chan- 
cellor Sann.rd,  for  hia  own  residence,  and  for  the  inuilu- 
tion,  now  called  Snnford  Hall. 

Th.  '  -pacious  enough  for  every  purpose  of 

"'""  "'      They  ii;clude  forty  or  fifty  acres, 

"  ■  "  ' '  of  "hich  is  covereil  hy  wood,  and 

groumls,  and  nearly  the  whole  is  ap- 
1      ,  ^^c  of  the  patients.     They  are  not  .hut 

up  like  wiM  animals  in  a  cage,  but  have  free  range  of  the 
,.  lice  under  the  care  ..f  s„„n.,l.,  ,„o„,l„„„  .  „„a  „„  „„, 
«llowe.i,oft.rget,:  "fl.fc  l.y  being  seclude.! 

from  the  society  „1,  .„„,.     It  „  „„,  p„etica|,le 

m  every  case,  but  whenever  it  is.  ihey  fr«,„e„,  the  parlor 
nnd  «p,|e.r  at  table,  and  an  ordinary  observer  would  in 
tb. -e  ,.l,„.e,  notice  very  little  to  disimcish  them  from 
he  iiuna.cs  of  an  ordinary  boarding  hou«.,  or  well  regu- 
laieil  private  family..  ' 

We  have  sought  from  a  friend,  who  has  the  same  inter- 
cM  m  the  matter  which  we  have,  the  mean,  of  givinj 
ihis  notice  „l  SanfoM  Hall,  which  we  have  not  vet  seen 

for  we  doubt  not  H .-„.„g  ,he   families  of  oul 

readers,  some  who  efited  by  a  skilful  appli. 

.atimi  of  the  prii,,  ,         „.„,,„  intellig,.nce  a„d 

humanity  have  recognized  as  necessary  in  the  treatment 
of  msanity.     The  lilK-ral  and  eiccJlent  «ai„gemeot. 


gree  of  attention  l>e»to«  vidoal  Tut 

cannot  bil  to  l«  of  gre.ii  ■  „^  a„^  ^^^ 

ve  curable,  and  in  administering  to  the  welfir*  and  com- 
fort of  those  who  are  not.  J 

When  Ittely  in  London,  we  received  an  invita- 
lion  to  dino  Bl  Wykfhouse,  near  Hrcnlfurd,  »nh 
Ur.  and  Mra.  Costcllo  and  iheir  ixitienls.  What 
would  the  •'  Man  of  FiclinR,"  who  wrote  a  smti- 
inental  dencription  of  llip  horrors  of  Hfdiam  »ixt» 


one  ot  the  richctt  and  moat  iH^auiiful  vicinngea  of 
Undon,  aUiit  a  inilo  up  Ihe  lull  from  Sion  House, 
» ladcd  and  diumfied  by  oaks,  anricnt  elms,  and 
bloomiiiR  horac-oliestnuls,  and  adorned  by  shrub- 
bery, flower-beds,  and  general  vernal  verdure,  we 
found  Wykehouse,  a  scat  of  the  Karl  of  Jersey 
and  rented  by  Dr.  Costcllo,  as  an  establislinienl  for 
the  safety  and  cure  of  ihe  richer  insane,  'ihe  bell 
at  the  pale  was  answered  by  a  servant,  who  con- 
diicled  us  to  the  house  throujrh  a  perferl  (lush  of 
lilacs,  laburnums,  rhododendrons,  and  flowering 
shrubs  of  all  de9cri|.tioiis  ;  and,  as  one  symptom 
of  the  Jrt/V/y  of  the  place,  we  met  a  nurse  cairyinn 
an  infant,  a  child  of  the  doctor's. 

As  \.\\e family  had  bipun  dinner,  we  were  inlro- 
duecd  at  once  to  the  dininff-room,  in  which  sat  at 
table  Ihe  master  and  mistress  of  the  house,  with 
eight  gentlemen,  all  patients.     We  were  cordially 
received  by  our  host  and  his  lady,  and  introduced 
to  Ihe  rest  of  the  company,  who  rose  to  welcome 
us.     During  the  meal,  we  were  the  objecu  of  much 
polite  attention.     Kach  individual  seemed  to  wish 
to  Like  his  share  of  the  duty  of  dispensing  the  ho»- 
pilalilios ;  oflcring  the  condiinente,  recommending 
the  dish  near  him,  remarkino  on  the  topics  of  the 
season  and  the  day,  and  showing  much  curiosity  to 
hear  our  news  and  .tscertain  our  sentimcnls.     Dur- 
ing Ihe  tune  wo  were  at  tabic,  not  a  word,  look,  or 
gesture  occurred  which  could  have  raised  the  slight- 
est suspicion  that  we  were  not  in  the  company  of 
the  perfectly  sane.     One  of  the  patients,  a  clergy- 
man, who  performs  the  religious  exercises  of  the 
house,  inclnding  a  sermon  on  Sunday,  was  asked 
to  return  thanks,  which  he  did  with  becoming  rev- 
erence, when  the  eight  gentlemen  rose  and  retired 
from  table,  leaving  us  with  our  host  and  hostess. 

We  were  in  a  spacious  nnd  elegant  dininjr-room, 
built   bv  Ihe   celebrated  "Jack   Robin.son,"  who, 
before  Joseph  Hume's  time,  feathered  his  nest  from 
the  consolidated  fund  to  so  audacious  an  extent, 
that  Sheridan  called  the  attention  of  parliament  to 
his  practices;  and  when  challenged  to  name  the 
delmquent,  declined,  though  he  added  he  could  as 
easily  have  named  him  as  say  "  Jack  Robinson." 
1  he  dining-room  was  built  for  the  visits  of  George 
111.,  of  whom  RobinsMin  was  a  favorite.     He  huilt 
e.xtensivc  ranges  of  bedrooms  in  barrack  fashion 
for  numerous  guests  of  rank,  of  whom  his  lavish 
house  was  always  ftill ;  which  apartments   hare 
been  found  conveniently  convertible  to  the  present 
purposes  of  the  mansion.     Before  leaving  the  table 
for  a  walk  in  the  grounds  and  gardens,  we  were- 
favored  by  our  host  with  a  brief  exposition  of  bis. 
mode  of  dealing  with  his  patients,  powerfully  sug- 
gesting Ihe  advance  which   has  been  made  in  the 
Iroatinent  of  the  insane  during  iTie  last  fifty  years. 
The  inmates  of  this  establishment  are  under  no- 
perwmal  reslrtiint  whatever.     There  is  not  a  strail- 
waistcoat,  a  bell,  or  pair  of  hand-mufflers   under 


the  judicious  treatment,  moriUannhyscaTTillS^  iTr'T'' t'IT"'  -;  •"*'  "^  ^and-mufflers   under 

,      ra.  uia  pnysical  ,.u,d  the  de- 1  iho  roof.     Taking  advantage  of  the  fact,  that  iheni- 
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i»  mnrh  more  ssnitT  thsn  insanity  in  the  great  ma- 
•in()  of  the  iniproTpil  knowlodife 
••  niittirc  of  inmnilv  iLoHf,  the 
[<■'■  nhii-h  alone  iwiiiire  watrhiiifr,  Dr. 

«n  :  ••■llo  (for  the  lady  does  a  large  and 

ID' -  -  — t  of  the  duty)  dircrl  nil  their 

ni"  ;  the  balance  of  Banity  reniain- 

1"  ,.;  s  favor,  and   always  with  the 

ry  results,     ("onfidenec  is  reposed  ; 
,  1  .ird  of  honor  is  trusted  to,  and  sel- 

dom if  ever  broken.  The  beautiful  grounds  and 
gardens  arc  freely  ranged  ;  even  the  neighborhood 
is  free  to  some.  An  elegant  drawing-room,  where 
the  ladv  presides,  is  open — the  place  secures  deco- 
rum, 'rhe  lady's  power  is  an  interesting  phenom- 
enon :  it  seems  to  be,  and  really  is,  greater  than 
her'  'None  but  i;eri^//7nm  can  eome  into 

hr'  ntle  presenee  :  and  we  were  as-iured 

thai  :i  iiirK  irom  her,  still  more,  a  quiet  caution, 
will  check  a  strong  man  uho  may  for  the  moment 
be  in  danger  of  furgeliing  himself.  It  is  remark- 
able how  seldom  the  hallucinations  of  the  patients 
come  out  in  the  dining-rwim  or  drawing-room. 
These  are  voted  "  parish  business,"  and  a  bore  ; 
and  although  one  of  the  party  might  just  have  dis- 
covered the  longitude  or  the  perpetual  motion, 
another  received  the  thanks  of  parliament  for  a  vic- 
tory, or  a  third  a  judgment  in  chancery,  declaring 
him  master  of  millions,  not  a  word  would  l»e  heard 
on  those  tempting  topics  in  the  drawing-room  or  at 
the  dinner^tahle  of  Wykehouse.  A  breach  of  these 
mild  yet  rigid  laws  would  be  followed  bv  the  tem- 
porary exclusion  of  the  individual,  with  the  full 
approbation  of  the  rest.  Abuse  of  liberty  is  pun- 
ished by  narrowing  by  degrees  its  limits,  till  it  is 
at  last  circumscribed  by  the  wall  of  a  paved  court. 
No  one  needs  to  stay  long  there  ;  but  enlargement 
haa  its  cfinditions,  perfectly  intelligible  to  every 
patient  in  the  establishment. 

When  we   walked   out,   we  saw   some  of  the 

gentlemen  phying  with  the  child,  others  reading 

in  the  beautiful  groves,  and  three  or  four  assisting 

Mrs.  f'ostclUi  to  mil  and  pack  an  enonnous  bouquet 

of  lilacs  and    hawthorn   blossom  for  a  jar  in  the 

room.     We  joined  the  party,  and  assisted, 

much  struck  with  the  gallantry,  polite- 

■•li  which  the  lady  was  treated. 

lale  influence  is  a  newelfmeni 

,  .  ii'ilions  in  sociely.      It   reforms 

the  '.  criminal ;  it  purifies  and  humanizes 

tlw'  ,,r    tile    \i,n!t  T    nf   tli,^    r...Mfl...r  gpx  ;    it 

!ves  that  I 
1    •  Mrs.  fos- 
tcllo  IS  a  siiL'lit.  little  woman,  whom  any  one  of  the 
subjects  over  whom  she  rules  could  annihilate  in 
an  instant.     Indeed,  we  should  say  that  the  insane  j 
are  peculiarly  amenable  to  just  such  an  influence  ;  I 
for  their  malady  in  most  cases  produces  a  simplicity  I 
of  general  character,  often  almost  child-like. 

We  a.ssembled  at  tea  in  thi'   '  "im,  and  I 

enjoyed  an  hour  of  general  cot;  a  hen  the 

•- •'-  -    -    •  ■' •-  ■  ;  and  as 

''  i\   June  I 

'. :  :■■  ., .  ...   the  nf^' 

int,  till  the  gate  shut 

.  'ur  road  to  Ix>ndnn.      <    . 

our   way,    I>r.    Costello,    who    aeenmpnied    us,  l 
thirxri^  u«  a  villa  or  cottage  a  mile  or  two  from 
"  ;•«".   which,  on    account  of  its   romantic' 

■'   largo  lake  tecmioL'  with   fi«h.  he  has 
.  as  a  sort  of  ocr  'day  and 

•  .r  his  well-brha 
iJi.  I  '     '  just  then  piibl;:licU  a  letter  to 


Lord  Ashley,  on  the  reform  of  private  asylums  for 
the  insane.  A  copy  of  that  pamplilct  is  now  before 
us.  It  is  an  ap|>eal  in  behalf  ol  the  rith  insane  for 
legislative  protrclion.  'I'hc  bill  lately  intrc'  i  ' 
by  Lord  Ashley  contemplates  chiefly  the  i 
poor;  not  observing  the  fallacy,  that.  I 
sane  rich  are  well  able  to  lake  care  of 

the  insane  rich  must  be  so  too.     Then    j>.  u r- 

tunatcly,  a  prejudice  which  leads  the  friends  of  the 
insane  Ui  seek  extreme  privacy  for  them,  and  thus 
they  become  exposed  not  merely  to  inade.jnate  ac- 
commodation and  treatment,  but  all  the  imaginable 
evils  attending  their  becoming  objects  of  specula- 
tion, nr.  Costello  exposes  the  deficiencies  of  the 
generality  of  private  houses  for  the  insane,  and  re- 
commends the  ample  and  interesting  scenery  which 
is  found  in  his  own  establishment.  Private  asylums 
should  never  be  in  cities  ;  they  should  be  in  cheer- 
ful rural  situations,  where  the  inmates  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  composing  and  liealth-ref.toring 
effects  of  husbandry  and  gardening.  Within  doors, 
the  patient  should  find  no  deprivation  of  his  accus- 
tomed conveniences,  comforts,  luxuries,  and  even 
elegances ;  but  rather  an  improvement  in  them 
all.  While  deprecating  the  idea  of  surrounding 
the  patient  of  condition  with  unnecessary  depriva- 
tions in  externals,  the  author  says — "  While  de- 
lirium runs  high,  it  is  true,  external  objects  will  bo 
too  little  noticed  to  suggest  unfavorable  compari- 
sons ;  but  this  stage  is  often  evanescent,  often  only 
periodical,  and  the  bitter  pang  is  felt  in  full  force 
when  the  mist  begins  to  clear  away.  The  poor 
derive  benefit  from  the  belter  food  and  liclter  care 
of  the  public  asylum,  and  can  we  dcnibt  the  influ- 
ence of  causes  relatively  the  same  in  regard  to  the 
rich  t  The  internal  arrangenieiils,  therefore,  of  a 
private  asylum,  should  be  in  accordance  wiih  the 
tastes  and  occupations  of  the  inmates;  and  the 
tedium  of  uniformity  must  be  prevented  by  such 
aids  as  arc  employed  for  the  same  purpose  in  every- 
day life.  Milliards,  books,  and  music,  are  not 
enough.  There  must  be  social  reunions,  and  even 
dancing,  with  a  view  to  affording  opportunities  of 
mixing  in  the  society  of  persons  of  sound  mind. 
This  is  a  point  in  the  moral  treaimenl  of  great  im- 
portance. To  have  the  world  and  its  recreation! 
brought,  from  lime  to  time,  into  contact  with  the 
insane,  is  less  valuable  even  as  an  amuwment  or 
a  pastime,  than  as  a  means  of  satisfying  them,  es- 
[lecially  when  allowed  to  meet  their  friends  or  rela- 
tives, not  only  that  they  are  not  forgotten,  but  thai 
their  return  to  that  world,  its  business  and  its  du- 
ties, is  still  looked  for  with  anxiety  and  delight. 
How  much  of  happiness,  how  much  of  sanity,  do 
ibev  secure  by  this  nft-pre.«ented  idea  ! 

"  If  one  could  forget  early  impressions,  and  in- 
stances of  proved  delinquency  in  some  ill-conducted 
establishments,  we  should  modify  our  feelings  in  a 
great  degree  as  regards  private  asylums.  Proofs 
of  the  most  interesting  description  abound,  to 
show  that  these  are  anything  but  places  tu  inspire 
horror. 

"  When  well-conducted,  and  there  are  miuiy 
•■•"■''  mirth  and  chi-erfulness — not  forced  or  feigned 
:ir  to  be  pervading  influences.  Lasting 
liil>s  are  often  formed  ;  and  many  whom  re- 
stored mental  health  recalls  to  the  world,  experi- 
ence lively  and  sincere  regrets  in  parting  with  those 
whose  care  or  companionship  had  stdaced  them 
under  so  heavy  a  ilispensatinn  ;  and  nianv,  too, 
would  remain,  preferring  to  any  other  abode  that 
which  friends  had  consigned  them  to  in  the  hour 
of  affliction. 


VISIT   Ta  A   FBIVATE  ASYLUM. 


'  The  family  gmup  in  an  aiylum  is,  or  ought  to 


bo,  n- 

all  I 

BOfir:  .  ,  

circiiinsl;iiire« 
kindnrwi  iil'  tin' 

"  In  ihm  idual  ul 
arn  the  i;ii(uii8  niul 


■d 

';:il 

•,  and    llio  rnlishlcnt'd 
lioiist^  may  dictate. 
'  imMit,  the  patients 
ilic  physician  and 


his  family,  and  witlioiit  Buch  dirccmnihip  and  as 
aocialiim,  it  cannm  1><>  malijK'd.  In  hioowii  person 
are ,  '  '  '  I.  uiiide, 

and  that  he 

is  I!  ■■   iiK'  tiisic  of 

mil'  Hill— of  repu- 

laii:  ,.  ■■:  nva  family,  the 

de»  '  '•  of  intercourse  with   the  world  ; 

his  '  _    :   Ins  family  circle  are  the  sole,  safe  ' 

cliaiiiii'U  li)r  such  intercourse.     Here  the  first  pub-  I 
lie  elliiri.H  of  a  returning   healthy  mental   activity 
meets  its  needed  eiicourajfcmenia,  and  here,  loo, 
the   poor  suUerer,  doomed  nt^ver  to  know  the  de- ! 
liffhtsoi' recovery,  nx|>erienccs  protection,  and  even 
pleasure,  to  the  lull  measure  of  his  bli(;hled  facul- ! 
ties.     A!  '  obviously  desirable  arc  placed 

complcti'  liaps  viduiilarily,  out  of  the  I 

reach  of  |MU'iii-i  m  pt  at  home  or  in  private  fami- 
lies, and  the  case  is  even  worse  where  they  are 
confided  to  keepers  or  servants,  with  the  occasional 
attendance  of  a  medical  man.  Under  such  cir-  : 
cuinstances,  cure  is  not  only  likely  to  be  marred, 
but  it  may  be  wilfully  and  maliciously  prevented. 
The  continiDsl  employment  of  thes<!  attendants  de- 
pends on  the  continuation  of  the  malady  ;  the  ro- 
■ourccA  available  for  moral  treatment  from  uninter- 
rupted intercourse  with  personsoflheirowii station, 
are  wasted,  from  their  inferiority  of  social  position, 
want  of  education,  or  irritability  of  disposition, 
which,  ill  the  circumstances  we  areoontcmplatinf;, 
is  uneon'-  "  '  -  I  therefore  the  more  likely  to 
arise.      I  :ind   bickerinp,  as  permanent 

coikIiI'"  !■  •■It's  mind,  induced   by  the 

am  1  :isoiiin^  dtimestic  author- 

ity, IV  to  dispute,  either  in  fear 

or  in  anger,  cin  have  none  other  than  unfavorable 
consequences.  He  distrusts  and  dreads  his  attend- 
ant, and  the  latter,  Roaded  by  what  he  considers 
injustice  and  ingratitude  in  the  patient,  cives  way 
to  peevishness,  and,  by  way  of  be);uilinf;  the  mo- 
noionv  of  the  occupation,  repays  him  with  sour 
Ion'  '     mteniptuoiis  laiiL' 

or  -  Tlie  etVect  I'l 

will.  ..  .  ., ,uu  1  -I-- I.   \v:i\ 

spite,  bold  such  unli  i  i\  '" 

si-en.      Tlie  patient  :.,    , 

tial   to  comfort,  and    im'  rv. 

His  views  of  things,  aln- 1  iia- 

ordcred  brain,  are  still  more  bewildered  by  the  talse 
position  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  the  unfavorable 
circumstances  by  whicli  he  is  surrounded.  The 
time  when  eun>  was  (mssible  passes  i|uickly  away  ; 
th''  'Sides  into  a  calm  ;  the  disease 

cb  I  r ;  the  acute  is  fnllowed  by  the 

chriinii-  ^1 1',-'-.  ,11111  the  brightness  of  the  miod  is 
dimmed  forever." 

The  author  stales  the  argument  for  the  earlij 
treatment  of  insnnilvas  concisiely  as  powerfully  : — 
"The  protection  of  the  brain  from  the  elTects  of 
the  high  irritation  and  congestion  that  prevail  in 
the  acute  stage  of  mania,  can  onlv  be  secured  by 
vigorous  and  pnnnpt  medical  treatinent  at  the  very 
outset.  The  penalty  of  neglwt  or  delay  on  this 
point,  when  not  promptly  fatal,  will  be  to  reduce 
the  brain,  the  organ  ol  the  raind,  to  a  ruin,  which 


no  effort  of  skill  or  kindncM  can  repair.  The  pro- 
(ler  iiw  il..>-.i..r",  of  the  tin"'  ''"■  "...t^i!  ir.:,i. 
mcnt  i'  111.     The 

treatrm  ;  iily  when  tl 

Htoriii  lias  spcnl  Itself.     ThelH'stai  i  tha 

statistics  of  this  form  of  cerebral  dl^'  ihal 

it  is  curable,  in  tho  vast  majority  ot  tiiiits,  when 
the  prop<-r  means  are  employed  at  the  proper  time. 

"  Uul  where  shall  we  look  for  such  a  well  ur-" 
ganizcd  system  of  moral  management  for  the  rich 
and  the  elevated,  as  uill  meet  the  ^«  '  1  .ibita 

of  this  class  '     This  is,  in  fact,  the  ora- 

tum,  the  dilTiculty  to  be  provided  l'>i.      V.  i,.  >,'  ire 
we  to  find  the  ever-watchful  kindness — the  consid- 
erate forbearance  in  the  dischir"'-  ..f  .l,iii.-»  ■■ii.n 
irksome,  haras.sing,  and  even  '' 
inventiveness  to  suggest    iii"  r 

and  ainuso?  W'c  shall  look  for  ihem  in  vain  in  the 
crippled  resources  for  such  objects,  in  the  private 
lodging  or  the  private  family,  where  tho  rich  man 
is  doomed  to  solitary  confinement  in  a  modified 
form,  and,  in  the  dreariness  of  his  isolation,  to  ex- 
piate an  infirmity  .is  if  it  had  been  a  crime.  Tbia 
IS  a  blotch  on  our  civilization  from  which  our  con- 
tinental neighbors  are  in  progress  of  being  freed. 
With  us,  alas  I  it  will  continue  to  prevail  until  the 
apathy,  ignorance,  and  selfish  pride  thai  so  exten- 
sively provide  such  a  doom  for  fellow -r-naniriii, 
who  might  still  enjoy  the  benefit  of  .•• 
rangcmeiits,  shall  have  disappeared,  and  ^■ 
to  sounder  views  and  feelings  on  this  subject.' 

The  author  advances  a  new  idea,  the  r»/un/ary 
resort  of  the  "  nervous" — those  (and  ihey  are 
many)  who  dread  the  coming  disease — to  the  care 
and  treatment  of  a  private  asylum.  This  the  law, 
as  it  stands,  renders  impossible  :  fur  it  requires  the 
certificate  of  two  medical  men  thai  the  patient  is  of 
unsound  mind.  This  might  be  altered.  To  pre- 
vent abuse,  the  free  and  voluntary  resort  might 
have  its  own  conditions,  and  such  patients  might 
be  made  subject  to  the  inquiries  and  inspection  of 
visiting  commissioners,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
others.  "  Uul  these  benefits,  imporlaiit  as  ihey 
are,  would  not  be  the  sole  ones  resulling  from  a 
change  of  the  law.  The  very  character  of  the 
asylum  would  be  changed.  From  a  prison,  which 
it  is  now  so  universally  regarded,  it  would  become 
an  hospital,  and  ihost;  prejudices  which  now  ope- 
rate so  extensively  against  the  recovery  of  persona 
'  '  d  with  insanity,  would  disappear.  Kvery 
•  ned   physician  acknowledges  and   lamenta 

'    t  \lenl  of  this  evil.      Persons  so  attacked,  and 

r  whom  recovery  might  be  calculated  on,  almost 
.i  ith  eertainily,  had  they  been  promptly  transferred 
i  to  such  a  place,  arc,  from  a  notion  thai  kindness 
and  attention  w  ill  be  all  that  is  required,  restrained 
from  sending  their  relatives  from  home.    This  mis- 
taken kindness  is  fatal.     In  the  experiment  of  hive 
and  duty,  the  lime  is  consumed  between  allernalinff 
hopes  and  fears ;  .and  when  the  asylum  is  resorled 
to  at  last,  it  receives  a  poor  fellow-creature,  for 
whom,  at  the  beginning,  cure  was   possible,  but 
who  is  henceforward  an  irreparable  wreck,  doomed 
to  live  on,  exhibiling  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
noblest  faculties.     It  is  with  the  brain  as  with  the 
other  organs  of  the  Ixidy  ;  the  congesiion  or  irrita- 
tion that  can  be  mmleraled  and  subdued  at  first,  if 
allowed  to  persist  and  make  progress  unchecked, 
will  at  last   pri>iluce  such  morbid  changis  in  the 
'  organ  itself,  that  it  becomes  incurably  incapable  of 
i  performing   healthy   functions.      And  why,  then, 
I  make  an  exception  as  regards  the  afleclions  of  the 
[brain,  wliich  experience  and  common  sense  con- 
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Atma  in  rcirinl  to  other  ortnuis*  In  pneumonia 
or  '  '  enough  to  coo- 
fiir  lot,  and  water- 
jfrii.  I  Ail  '  •vi'ie  or  leas 
enprjrtir  in  r  i  that  of 
thi"  1"' •■-  "  :;....:  the  cere- 
bri '.li '  It  18  quite  time 
thai  ,  "'  society  should  bo 
rbanerd  nn  this  point ;  it  m  one  of  startling  urftency 
and  impnrinnrp,  now  that  a  closer  view  of  this 
aw  '  ■  (rendered  so  much  more  destructive 
by  J  kindness)  and  its  statistical  bear- 
ings, have  all  but  proved  that  out  of  every  500  of 
the  population,  we  have  one  case  of  insanity.  The 
pornirious  practice  that  inflicts  so  much  evil  on  the 
eominiinity,  calls  aloud  for  animadversion  :  it  scat- 
ters dcsiilalion  and  miiurninp  amonffst  fainiliea— 
blaslinw  happiness  and  hope  ;  it  cannot  be  palliated 
jr   ii.ii.t  K,.  ',),..„l,,i,...(  " 

A  Hservations  nn  the  impor- 

taiH  ,  issification  in  the  arranpe- 

menls  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  the  letter  con- 
dudes  as  follov»-s  : — "  None  of  our  private  asylums 
oome  up,  in  all  respects,  to  the  ideal  we  have  been 
traeini;.  '  1  am  not  acquainted,'  says  the  late  Sir 
William  Ellis,  '  with  any  asylum  at  all  coming;  up 
to  my  notions  of  what  an  asylum  for  the  rich  ou|;ht 
to  be ;  but  I  still  think  that  it  is  perfectly  practi- 
cable to  provide  for  them  in  an  institution  poeaeaa- 
in^  every  means  for  cure,  and  every  requisite  for 
their  comfort  and  happiness,  combined  with  but 
little  risk  of  their  being  improperly  detained.' 

"  But  it  will  perhaps  be  said  that  a  cumprehen- 
ai»e  plan,  em!>r  kIh.'  ilm  means  of  treatment  and 
liberal  acconi'  >  the  rich,  will  be  above 

the  rench  of  1 1  ucattHl  middle  classes.     It 

ahould  not  be  »».  i'hc  question  of  accoinmodation 
should  drridf  that  of  the  terms  of  payment.  A 
patient  f  voral  rooms,  special  attendance, 

and  a  »e;  .  should  contribute  to  the  funds 

of  the  fstalih.-liuient  a  larger  sum  in  proportion 
than  ihiMM'  who  are  cnntented  with  the  accommoda- 
tion provided  for  all.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  princi- 
ple on  which  a  family  hotel,  as  well  as  many  other 
forms  i)f  public  enterprise,  arc  carried  on.  L'pon  a 
pradiiriiiiin  of  this  kind,  in  the  working  of  which 
there  is  no  pr.T-'"'il  .liiru.dliv  i,..r«.itiK  i.tvw,,,  fnun 
jCOO  or  XTO  !  1)0 

provided  fur  ■■  iwn 

either  in  priv:i  ..r  in  our  private  aayluma, 

as  they  are  ai  .  iducted. 

"  'I  he  su|M-riiir  U'iiiiiiii.'<lration  of  such  an  eslab- 
lishmriit  should  be  aided  by  a  committee  of  philan- 
thropic persiin*.  whose  duly  it  should  bo  to  see  i^ 
every  improved  mrthiHl  of  ireatment  recommen 
by  ■  led.     There  sboulil 

be  r  the  treatment  of 

laniii'^.  tun  ji'i  jiriruii  anyiuius  in  the  pieacat  aeiMe 
of  the  word." 


Pnib  Fraatr'i  Maaaalas. 

EARL   GBET. 

Till  whigs  recognize  the  |.'  an  here- 

ditary   sucrrssion    even    in    ii  i  liip  :    an 

office  under  government  ami  uliuiuii:!)  a  scat  in 
the  oahinet.  with  ocrti«uin:tllv  an  ailvinco  in  the 
p«er  '  '  :  .1  kind  of  I  ^ 

of  C'  ,rna  his  alt' 

lion  " 

ken. 


I  almost  a  private  property.  We  do  not  say  that 
|ll  :.'s  without  deserving  them  ; 

:l  "f  the  great  whig    fannlu's 

l|i.i>i-  mil  II  iM  iiiiij.iM  into  staii'smen,  hec<uiiing  by 
]  the  force  of  their  talents  eniiiKd  to  (tn-\i  licinors  ; 
I  and   in   their  turn  founding   new  fainiliCH,  nil  with 
the  like  claims  on  their  party.     Hut  they  certainly 
.have    had   a  preference  in  the  first  si.in    inin  life 
which  has  not  been  enjoyed  by  comm 
rally,  nor  even  by  the  scions  of  other  ; 
j  lies   professing,    perhaps,  liberal    politics,  but  not 
being  within  the  charmed   ciide.     An  exclusive- 
ness  in  the  distribution  of  offices,  and  the  initiation 
into  the  service  of  the  slate,  has  characterized  the 
"  '  ■■  became  posftcssed  of  power 

I  form  of  govrrnment  ;  nor, 
iiiiiii  uii'  iiiiiii  iMii  r  III  I^rd  John  Hussell  to  Mr. 
Cohden,  of  an  ofllice  under  poverninenl,  when  that 
n..i.i.-  l..r.(  was  forming  an  administration  on  tho 
1  uf  Sir  Robert  Peel,  bcfiirc  inlroducini; 

I  ide  plan,  has   there  been   any  material 

symptom  of  a  relaxation  of  that  rigid  rule  of 
almost  family  preference.  Mr.  Macaulay's  eleva- 
tion to  the  cabinet  is  a  brilliant  exception  ;  hut  the 
ground  of  his  promotion  has  been,  as  we  have 
shown,  exceptional  also. 

Un  the  other  hand  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the 
party  in  the  slate  whose  principles  are  genenilly 
declared  to  be  as  exclusive  as  those  of  the  whips 
are  asserted  to  be  lilH'ral ;  a  party  which  numbers 
in  its  ranks  more  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  OHintry, 

and  a  If—   - Ttion  of  the  commercial  and  the 

demoi  ^ts  ;  has  always  lieen  remarkable 

for  thru „      1.1,11   its  arms  to  talent  wherever  it 

was  to  be  found,  and  fur  bestowing  the  iiin&t 
I  valuable  offices  in  the  state  upon  distingui^hed 
I  persons,  more  on  account  of  their  intellectual  merit 
I  than  of  their  noble  blood. 

Karl  Grey  and  I,ord  Viscount  Morpeth,  the  eld- 
est son  of  the  Karl  of  Carlisle,  arc,  at  the  present 
.time,  next  to  I»rd  Jidin  Uussell,  the  two  most 
prominent  inheritors  of  the  political  heirloom  of 
'  whig  influence.  The  care«'r  of  each  has  in  several 
j  respects  run  parallel  to  that  of  the  other;  their 
I  claims  on  their  party  are  as  nearly  as  possible 
equal:  their  talents,  allowing  for  ceitain  difler- 
eiices  of  character,  alKiiit  which  more  hereafler, 
I  are  .ts  nearly  as  possible  r(|ual  also  :  their  public 
services,  although  in  diflcrent  spheres  of  action, 
have  h<irne  the  same  proporiinn  :  they  were  born 
in  the  same  year :  they  entered  parliament  in  the 
same  year,  each  for  a  nomination  borough,  an^i 
wiihin  a  very  few  months  of  each  other,  they 
ily  secured  the  representation  of  a  great 
:  each  has  shown  a  marked  independence 
"I  individual  character,  while  in  the  main  paying 
due  homage  to  the  claims  of  party  :  each  has 
earned  a  reputation,  both  for  oratorical  skill  and 
offirial  capability,  in  the  hoiif*'  of  coiumons  ;  so 
that  they  are  qualified,  not  by  th<-ir  hcreditaiy  rank 
merely,  but  also  by  their  taients  and  standing.  10 
take  a  leading  part  in  the  house  of  (H'ers.  In  fact, 
these  two  noblemen  pn-senl  therosclvea  in  marked 
and  almost  natural  contrast. 

The  practice  of  sending  tho  eldest  sons  of  peers, 

who   hold   by  courtesy  tilles  of  nidiilily,  into  the 

houseof  commons  as  represeiilalivesof  the  (leople, 

la  onn  of  the  most  singular  of  those  coinproniises 

ire  the  very  essence  of  |Militical  and  social 

Kngland.     (H  the   advantatfc  derived   by 

ffiiin   this  arrangement  tiirre  cannot  be 

^  doubt.      A  senate   eom|M)s<'d  of  men 

..,.,,, i.tid    in    public   aflairs,  from    ih'ir  vitv 
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•(atinn  romparatively  i|;nnr!int  nf  niiblJA  wania,  and 
who  would  )p|risl:it(<  inoro  hy  ihiMr  will  thnn  tin 
reason,   without   boioff   nubiertcd    In    rntraiiit 


Mncliiiri.     Howpvcr  th«  ronMitiitiim 
or  Btrivi!  to  I'liforcf  iliiir  i!  ilm  ii>  1 
dom,  certain  it  is  i\:  .-s  of  a 

purely   popular   re|i  ■!    more 

williiiK  »up|ioTt  from  the  pcni]|o  than  the  most 
elabor.ili'  productions  of  such  KiiiK-madu  oracles. 
Hut  when  they  have  previously  served  and  under- 
gone traiuiii);  in  the  house  uf  commons,  they  have 
seeured  a  personal  aa  well  as  a  Icjrnl  claim  on  the 
respect  of  iho  nation.  They  are  then  recognized 
by  their  deeds,  not  by  their  titles  only.  The  his- 
tory of  the  chief  party  contests  of  their  time  is  a 
record  of  their  speeches  and  votes  :  they  are  iden- 
tified in  the  minds  of  the  people,  of  whatever 
classe.s — tory,  wliiir.or  ndical,  it  is  all  the  same — 
with  the  triumph  of  sonic  favorite  principle  ;  or  it 
may  be  only  with  its  defeats,  yet  defoals  w  hich  are 
not  the  less  cherished,  for  they  are  looked  upon  as 
the  precursors  of  future  victories.  Ijonjj  before 
the  liiiio  comes  at  which  in  the  order  of  nature 
ihcv  are  elevated  to  the  peerajje,  their  intellectual 
and  political  standing  becomes  ascertained,  and 
they  take  a  position  at  once.  Their  claim  comes 
backed  by  the  suflrajro  of  the  public  ;  and  it  is 
yielded  to  at  once.  The  most  active  amonjj  the 
peers,  those  most  entitled  by  rank  and  experience 
in  the  upi>cr  house  to  hold  periiianeiillv  the  lead  on 
cither  side,  at  once  give  way  when  one  of  these 
chosen  men  of  the  house  of  commons  comes  up 
with  his  certificate  of  superiority. 

Hesides  the  education  in  practical  statesmanship 
which  young  noblemen  so  situated  receive  during 
a  few  years'  campaigning  in  the  house  nf  commons, 
a  moral  influence  is  exercised  over  them  which  is 
alsoof  the  liiirhest  advantage  to  the  nation.  They 
learn  both  by  precept  and  example  the  value  of 
public  opinion,  that  indefinite  hut  omnipotent  and 
omnipresent  agent  in  the  political  afliiirs  of  free 
countrii'.s.  Few  greater  calamities  can  befall  a 
nation  than  a  neee.ssary  separation  and  antagonism, 
both  of  feelina  ami  of  intere.it,  between  the  privi- 
leged and  the  unprivilegid  classes.  If  a  nobility 
so  situated  be  high-spirited,  powerful,  and  deeply 
imbued  with  a  s<!ii8C  of  hereditary  right,  they  will 
restles*ly  strive  at  an  oligarchical  tyranny,  jjevo- 
liilion.  in  states  so  situated,  is  always  more  than  a 
poss^iliiy,  and  dcnioeracy  lours  in  the  distance. 
On  tne  other  hand,  if  this  privileged  and  isolated 
nobility  he  not  animated  by  the  higher  range  of 
ambitious  motives,  ihey  will,  from  combining  too 
mui-h  leisure  with  loo  much  wealib,  tieconie  de- 
praved in  their  moral  habits,  spreading  the  poison 
of  a  vicious  example  through  the  whole  social  sys- 
tem. Of  each  evil,  history,  past  and  present, 
alTord.')  too  many  fatal  instances.  There  must  be 
a  satetv-valvo  for  the  passions,  whether  political 
or  personal.  In  our  system  it  is  provided.  The 
young  noble,  by  the  law  and  the  constitution  a 
commoner,  can  only  obtain  his  right  to  sit  and 
speak  in  the  representative  assembly  by  an  appeal, 
more  or  less  real  and  sinc'ere,  to  the  free  suflrages 
of  the  people.  Coriolanus  must  sue  for  votes  in 
the  market-place,  or  his  ambition  will  chafe,  and 
his  talents  rust,  while  meaner  men  sway.  There- 
fore (the  simile  is  rude)  his  nose  must  come  to  the 
grindstone.  Once  in  parliament,  emulation  quells 
the  baser  passions  in  the  soul,  and  the  whole  of 
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In  the  cnsa- 
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passior 

are   a   - 

turn   a   prruxl,    lau|;bi-d    nt 

admired  for  how  they  are  expres-ed. 

try,  they  evaporate   with   tlV 

election  ;  disappear,  like  the  ; 

travelling  theatre,  with    the    r'liiMv.il 

plank   of  the  hustings.     It  is  turn-and-tum  with 

such  people  :   I  am  beaten  to-day  .  :"    ■  "  '  -  vnum 

to-morrow  :  so  they  laugh   at  eail  r  ih« 

defeat  that  has  been  or  is  to  h«.     ."^  •^..  , ^  real 

is  wanted,  then,  to  give  the  young  peer  in  mas- 
querade influence  in  this  the  largest,  greatest, 
highest  permanent  asjiemhiy  of  his  fellnw-men  that 
is  in  the  country.  He  must  be  well  read  in  th« 
laws  of  the  past  and  the  facts  of  the  present.  H» 
must  not  only  be  more  philosophical  than  the  law- 
yers, hut  also  more  practical  than  the  practical 
men,  or  neither  will  submit  to  be  led  by  him.  He 
finds,  too,  that  here,  where  all  nw-n  are  equal,  cer^ 
tnin  principles  of  freedom  are  held  in  common. 
His  mind  becomes  imbued  with  them.  If  he  be- 
gan in  play,  he  ends  in  earnest.  Men  fresh  from 
the  factory  or  the  desk  are,  he  finds,  as  well  versed 
in  affairs  as  he  :  nay,  some  of  them  almost  equal 
him  in  his  school  learning  and  his  oratory.  Tliera 
is  no  patent,  no  privilege,  in  talent.  If  he  wouk) 
be  a  great  man,  he  must  work,  too — work  with 
the  head  and  heart.  He,  too,  competes  in  the 
noble  strife,  tasks  his  intellect,  trains  his  power*, 
to  rise  to  the  height  of  statesmanship  and  elo- 
quence— to  make  his  personal  warrant  his  social 
superiority.  His  heart,  too,  warms  in  the  contest ; 
insensibly  he  becomes  more  national,  less  exclu- 
sive. Nay,  by  the  time  he  enters  the  exclusive 
walls,  the  privileged  assembly,  he  almost  wi^he« 
he  could  dispense  with  his  rights.  Acted  upon 
thus  by  public  feeling  in  the  lower  housi>,  he  re- 
acts upon  it.  By  his  example  of  liberalism  (not 
political  but  social)  he  makes  them  love  the  ari»- 
toeratic.  And  how  can  democracy  show  itself 
where  the  future  nobles  of  the  land  are  to  1h>  found 
stretching  the  most  free  of  all  free  consiitutiont 
almost  tp  its  extreme  point  of  tension  ' 

But,  if  the  country  pains  by  this  system  of 
political  training,  it  is  attended  with  s.  i 
vantages  to  the  individual  statesman  or  • 
is  thus  removed  to  the  upper  house.  .Mi"  »nii 
have  made  a  groat  figure  in  the  house  of  commons 
oflen  fail  in  the  bouse  of  lords.  The  habiis,  the 
tone  of  thinking,  the  style  of  eloquence,  that  are 
adapted  to  the  one  do  not  suit  the  other.  What 
wonder,  if  a  man,  who  has  laboriously  trained  him- 
self up  to  one  standard,  should  be  at  fault  when 
suddenly  required  to  adapt  himself  to  another 
quite  difTerent'  Ijord  Brougham  has  in  this 
respect  succceiled  admirably  in  effecting  the  trans- 
formation from  the  nimmoner  into  the  peer.  At 
first,  be  was  not  sufficiently  aware  of  thi> 
of  his  new  p<isition,  and  some  very  slr:r 
occurred  ;  but  now  he  is  quite  another  nimi.  n  is 
not  every  one,  however,  that  has  the  same  plas- 
i  licity  of  mind  :  and  hence  that  very  usual  ques- 
|tion,  when  a  popular  leader  becomes  elevated 
to  the  peerage,  "  How  will  he  do  in  the  Lords'" 
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Earl  Grey  has  of  lila  been  Tery  often  made  the 
•olijeet  of  this  qui^  't   'cause,  by  the 

ilh  of  hia  rrltil'  h«s  been  so 

ntly   r»i»i'>l   ■  n..ut.e,    nnd  partly 

because  i(  is  i;  'od  ihat  an  atloiii|>t 

will  be  msde   ■.       i  lo  ilie  iMisiuuti  i'l' 

leader  uf  tlii>  whim's  in  (lie  liousu  of  peers,  on  i 
Marquis  i>(  Lansduw-nc  hereafler  resif^mng  in  i. 
faior  that  sonx'times  inosl  arduous  post.  There 
is  reason  tu  believe,  also,  that  Hurl  Grey  conceives 
himself  to  be,  as  a  debatri',  a  match  fur  Lord  Stan- 
ley— in  short,  a  sort  of  natural  aiitai;tH)isl  (of 
oourse,  in  a  parliamentary  sen.>i«)  of  thai  distin- 
((uishcd  speaker  ;  so  that  when  causes  now  exist- 
ing shall  have  ceased  lu  operate,  and  wliun  Lord 
Stanley  shall  have  assumed  that  position  in  the 
house  of  lords  which,  in  a  reorganization  of  par- 
tics,  will  heciime  at  once  a  tikIiI  and  a  sphere  of 
duty,  Karl  (irey  will  lie  enabled  to  stand  up  as  the 
aaaertcr  of  orinciplrs  materially  differing  from 
those  which  Lord  Stanley  is  known  to  entertain, 
and  thus  uace  raxre  realize  (hose  old  ideas  of  par(y 
opposition  which  recent  events  have  so  much 
tended  (o  (wsipune,  if  not  to  neutralize.  If  these 
aa»um[>ii"ns  l>e  true,  if  Lord  Laiisdowne  be  really 
dis-i"  Id  lo  Karl  (jrey  (he  managcmeiil  of 

wh  ily  at  the  present  time  the  must  com- 

pactly or;,'..Hi7id  party  in  the  country,  it  is  a  step 
peculiarly  interesting  lo  the  people  of  Kngland, 
irum  the  great  intluencc  which  the  acknowledged 
head  of  a  party,  whatever  may  or  may  not  be  liis 
ljl,.„i.  I,.,.  ii|ion  the  ccturse  of  legislation.  Ii 
bee  tint  to  inquire.  Whether  the  proba- 

ble •  jI  l-Url  Grey  lo  this  high- priesthood 

of  whig  principles  be  justifiable  or  desiruhle  on  the 
•cure  of  his  |K>s!<es8i(m  of  commanding  talents,  or 
superior  |>uliucal  wisdom,  or  whether  it  is  only  a 
new  instance  of  that  hereditary  succession  of  the 
whig  fainllies  to  [lower  and  honors,  the  prevalence 
of  wliieli  has  already  been  noticed' 

There  is  one  other  ground  on  which  the  promo- 
tion of  Lord  Grey  might  lie  justihcd,  that  there  is 
■o  whig  III  ihe  upper  house  with  so  many  claims. 
Mere  rank    alone,  without    oratorical    powers,    or 

some   civr'^ ' 1 tn  which    deference 

would   It  .  will  not  in  these 

days  juM  rd  at  the  head  of  a 

party.      I  iowne's  claims  are 

not   fouii  lie.     Althciiigli    his 

stilted  and  somewiiat  [>om|Kiu8  style  of  uratorv  is 
DOW  rather  out  of  date,  yet  there  was  a  period 
when  he  was  looked  n|>on  as  one  of  ihc  foremost 
men  of  his  time.  If  he  has  scarcely  fulfilled  that 
promise  of  future  excellence  w  hicli  led  his  contem- 
poraries to  compare  Lord  Henrv  Peiiv  wiih  Wil- 
liam I'ltl.  "  ■  '  :,  ,1  ; 
and  he  h  l.r- 
rive.'  '-  .  winch 
ins{'                                                                  Miwn  up 

aroii: „  .. ..  .irs  stood 

towards  him  ahnoot  in  the  relation  of  pupiln.  Set- 
ting hiiu  fur  (he  moment  on  one  side,  who  is  then 
lo  take  his  place'  I»rd  MellHiiirne,  of  cour 
must  be  looked  upon  as  having  virtually  given  >., 
the  contest  :  his  name  is  only  associated  with  an 
administration  who-^  |«dttieal  lii'<tMrv  ws-^,  in  !<pitc 
of  some  good  tea 

of  defeats.     Ti  .  at 


ha- 
bou 


i,... 


way  superior,  as  a  thinker  and  as  a  debater ;  there 
is  (he  stamp  of  sterling  ulent  in  all  he  says  and 
does.  Uui  he  is  tu  all  appearance  either  an  indo- 
lent or  an  unambitious  man,  or  his  ambition  is  con- 
fined in  its  ohjecis  ;  he  has  done  loo  much  to  be 
:i!i.i...tli,  r  i,:,Kv,|  ovcr,  yct  iiot  enoiigli  to  hccuro 
■\  induce  us  to  fix  on  him  aseven 

.  .  1  lo  be  (liefu(ure  head  of  his  parly. 

With  these  names,  we  have  exhausted  the  list  of 
whig  leaders  in  the  house  of  peers,  who  in  any  de- 
gree are  prominent  fur  their  talents.  The  orator- 
ical strength  of  the  whigs  lies  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  iho.M;  who  there  exercise 
so  much  influence  over  the  public  mind,  would  be 
in  any  hurry  to  leave  it.  Lord  Morpeth  will,  in 
the  course  of  things,  bo  obliged-  to  do  so ;  but 
wherever  there  is  a  choice,  it  is  not  probable  that 
it  will  lie  in  (he  direction  of  what  a  pojMilar  phraae 
terms  being  "  pitchforked."  If,  then,  Karl  (irey'a 
personal  ambition  being  seconded  by  the  suflrages 
of  his  own  parly,  he  shall  aim  to  talic  and  (what 
would  be  more  dilTicult)  lo  keep  the  lead  of  the 
whigs  in  the  house  of  lords,  i(  is  obvious  tlia(  (he 
dithcultiesuf  his  task  will  be  very  much  diminished 
by  the  comparative  mediocrity  of  those  with  whom 
he  will  l>e  placed  in  immediate  competition. 

With  the  political  mande  of  his  father,  the  pre»- 
cut  Karl  Grey  would  by  no  means  inherit  his  re- 
sponsibilities. The  conditions  of  eminence  are  not 
what  they  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  Then, 
lo  be  a  party  leader — of  the  chosen  few,  at  least, 
whom  history  deigns  lo  notice — implied  the  pos- 
session of  an  absolute  mastery  over  the  elements  of 
political  warfare.  He  to  whom  his  coinpects 
yielded  precedence  was  distinguishahle  from  them 
not  merely  by  his  lalent.bul  also  by  the  degree  of 
his  talent.  There  was  in  him  a  marked  individ- 
uality of  character  ;  his  intellect  was  of  such  lower- 
ing proportions,  that  like  the  stature  of  a  giant  it 
was  confessed  at  once  ;  and  all  men  gave  way,  by 
an  instinct  of  deference,  to  one  in  w  lioin  they  recog- 
nized a  superior.  He  had  nol  to  work  his  way  to 
the  command  by  slow  and  laborious  efforts  and 
shifting  tactics,  carrying  with  him  the  Imces  and 
the  disgraces  of  many  defeal.-*,  of  many  yieldinga, 
of  many  compromises,  such  as  men  must  suffer 
who  seek  lo  attain  the  iM^iglil  by  the  lorluoiis  path. 
He  took  the  initiative  in  government,  st.-iiiiped  the 
iiiipreMi  of  his  mind  np<iii  that  of  his  countrymen. 
He  laid  down  principles — principles  which,  if  tliey 
were  not  the  creation  of  his  own  mind,  were  at 
least  taken  at  first-hand  from  the  well-stored  ar- 
mory of  the  cuiiBlitnlion  ;  and  never  ceased  his 
efforts,  or  swerved  from  the  eoiirM!  he  had  msfkcd 
out,  till  he  had  brought  his  fellow -siibjecis  either 
lo  acknowledge  lliem  as  true,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
array  iliemselves  against  him,  and  trust  the  issue 
to  a  combat  in  which  he  was  liims<'lf  a(  the  head 
of  his  own  following,  and  u  here  lie  also  secured 
the  glory  of  the  victory.  Then,  the  ]iolitical  hia- 
tiiry  of  an  ago  was  wrillcii  in  the  movemeiils  of 
iMrliriiuentary  leaders  :  office  gave  |Miwer.  and  the 
id  of  a  party  was  at  once  (be  medium  of  its 
,  !es,  the  source  of  its  arguments,  and  (he 
reguhKor  of  all  its  iiiiniilesl  movemeiils.  There 
was  dignity  in  his  high  station. 

Statesmen  (hen  were  (he  pupils  of  s(ate8men  (ill 

they  attained  (heir  full  vigor,  till  (bey  were  |Hili(i- 

cally  of  age,  and  fi(  to  l>egin  the  world   for  them- 

wlves.     Thev  had  not  vet  become  the  full-grown 

''  •','■'  •'       glittering 

men  than 
.,,.  .,..^,  ,,.„.      1  ..u>^^.  .......  i..  r ._,  ...,..,,  men  also, 
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inaj)tor!tlii|i  ul'  the   nation,  which  iis<.'<i   till   rrcciit 
time!)  to  tx'  thi!  corlaiii  priv'"'''v  "f  tlin<!-'  men  alone 
\¥ho  po.H^'s-sftl  the   '  niwt  far- 

seeing  views,  the  m  ■  nf  char- 

acter, the  most  delLriiiincd  a^inl  lu  as:iertin|;  and 
maintaiiiina  the  principles  in  the  truth  of  which 
moat  r  '    ,'  or  the  most 

wh"  lid  them  the 

ilicir  i>oliti.-.ui ,  I..  ..  ...lury  fidlowers, 

I'levatt'd  to  power  alike  by  the  alTeetion 
mil.'    nil!   ill,-  riinfidcnco  of  the  crown. 
;  hey  were  to  be  depended 
•  iild  not  be  relied  on  and 
for  their  wiwloiii,  their  consistency  could 
be  calculated  on,  and  their  principles  counteracted. 
But  it  is  the  perverse  practice  of  party  leaders 
in  the  prenent  dav — forced  on  ihem,  perhaps,  by 
an  unhap  -  by  new 

uses   of  Ion   the 

hii;!  11:111.  1"  lll'^lroy  the 

nol'  history  leaves  us, 

anJ  ... ..  •  .illslivini;  p\ '••- 

And  this  is  as  true  (ihouah,  perhaps,  in  a 
degree)  of  the  wli!  .  ;i.s  nf  the  coiiservalin   .. 
— of  the  Ijonl  "  and  the  I>ord  John  Kiis- 

sels,  as  of  the  ^  I 'eels  and  the  I/)rd  I.ynd- 

hursta.  They  lead  but  to  mislead.  Their  principle 
of  political  action — the  rccounilion  of  the  pressure 
from  without — perils  the  credit  of  either  their  un- 
dcrslandins  or  their  character.  Each  great  era  of 
their  political  life  is  divided  by  an  abrupt  line  of 
demarcation.     Up  to  a  certain  day,  ibey  oppose 

with  an  !: ■  •  il  earnestness,  or,  according  to 

their  ini  mI  moral  idiosyncrary,  they  at- 
tack wiih j..i;iiiist  a  virulent)  fierceness,  cer- 
tain principles  and  opinions  which  arc  before  the 
public,  whether  in  or  out  of  parliament.  In  the 
mildest  instances,  they  offer  to  them  an  obstinate 
obstruction.  But  from  that  particular  day  they 
become  altered  men.  With  an  earnestness  which 
we  nro  jii.'iified  in  supposing  to  be  equally  hypo- 
ing so  sudden,  thev  advocate  the 
liefore  opposed,  while  all  their  viru- 
\  I'd  for  those  they 
i.r  instances,  they 
.;  ..Ill  ,v  r.nitemptiblc  alacrity, 
itivo  position  of  statesmen  of 

llho  new,  one  has  hut  to  ci""- 

paro  the  course  of  the  late  Karl  (irey  as  to  ; 
question  of  parliamentary  reform,  with  that  of  S 
Ilobcrt  Peel  as  to  Roman  Catholic  emancipation 
and  repeal  of  the  corn-laws.  Putting  all  party 
fueling  on  one  side,  this  question  is  far  too  impor- 
tant to  the  well-lieing  of  the  country  to  be  mtich 
longer   .'  The  pride  of   public   men 

alone,  if  .irality  has  ceased  to  influence 

them.  III  ' 

Karl  I  isn,  and  still 

more  if  1:;     ,,„..,,,.,,,,••'■•—■••'■■ 

house  of  lords,  will,  however,  be  1 
vanced  by  this  lowering  of  the  stan 
mentary  iind  political  greatness.     ( 
the  giants  who  have  passed  away, 
in  parliamentary  ability  ;  but  among  thr 
shadows  who  play  before  us  in  the  littk 


criii 
mi: 
leii' 
hiu 

vie'...  •• . 
To  ill  US' 
ijio  old  < 


marked  ont  of  a  Uank  falirre  by  (he  mtfie-laniero 

'■''''    1  or  an  O'f         "    '  ^ome- 

...dy  and  .  ha* 


hi* 
.bar- 
acter,  which  one  would  desire  in  either  uu  enemy 
or  a  friend.  On  one  ground  the  public  may  al- 
ways !  ly  safe  with  Karl  Grey.  How- 
ever 11  .1  opinions  mat  he,  either  with 
hisow 
be  alv^ 

as  put''  'il    ^'".  >^.  ^"i"  >J"   ih    run    111    r. lin- 

net si;  'iu  always  know  the  man  with 

whom  ;, to  deal.      H "    ■  ■  '    ->   -L    -.-, 

avowal  lo-<lay  when  it  might 
it  openly  to-morrow  when  it  '     .  -  , 

much  for  the  morality  of  his  poh  ter ; 

his  discretion  is  another  affair.     Pi  :rank- 

ness  may  sometimes  be  too  self-seeking,  bordering 
on  the  reckless. 

Earl  Grey  has  been  denounced  as  "  crotchetly," 
because,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  he  has  taken  a 
course  or  held  an  opinion  adverse  to  that  of  his 
colleagues.  That  on  such  occasions  he  has  sealed 
his  verbal  dissent  by  a  resignation  of  his  office, 
has  afforded  one  guarantee  of  his  sincerity.  It 
tnay  fairly  be  assumed,  that  a  rcsift" -  ...  .".i->- 

•  [idence  which  terminates  in  a  s' 

:il  martyrdom,  (for  such  is  the 
young  ambition,)  is  not  mere  iiilr:'  r  res- 

tiveness,  but  that  it  springs  from  sou  I'ply- 

ronted  sentiment.  At  all  events,  il  auuurs  political 
disinterestedness,  and  contrasts  favorably  with  the 
conduct  of  those  who  wheel  round  suddenly  at  the 
word  of  command,  voting  to-day  against  ibe  creed 
(if  ..  with  a  callous  ii' 

c-  ly.     We  rather  ' 

ol     i..iii    l.n'V,    because    he    1»    m    «  im    fl    ;i    ^■ocii 

word  ;  in  the  paucity  of  his  political  attractions  he 
nr.'.!."  .■>..!•  favorable  construction  that  can  with 
11  f  decency  be  extended  to  him.    In  the 

ei  lerrcd  to,  he  was  charged  with  vanity 

and  arrogance.  As  being  comparatively  an  official 
subordinate,  it  was  said  that  he  thought  too  much 
of  himself — as  though  statesmen  or  public  servants 
of  the  second  or  third  degree  were  not  entitled 
even  to  lay  claim  to  a  conscience,  much  less  to 
indulge  in  the  moral  luxury  of  a  life  of  hypocrisy. 
But  circumstances  alter  cases.  Earl  Gn  '  T  ! 
Howick,  in  the  house  of  commons,  nev. 
to  look  on  himself  as  a  subordinate,  ■  \. ,  j.i  ..s 
some  young  prince  of  the  blood  might  play  the 
pii..;,.!,  or  the  midsbipnr.'.  t'r"..i  ihe  first,  he  has 
\  to  have  his  1  fixed  on  some 

11   to  which  he  n-,  '   to  have  trusted 

to  his  rank,  the  gratitude  of  party,  and  the  force 
of  his  own  intellectual  energies,  as  the  means  of 
securing  it.  He  scorned  to  be  an  apprentice,  bat 
rather  regarded  himself  as  one  of  the  master's 
family,  ready  to  bo  taken  into  the  firm  ■ 
time  came.  Whether  this  spirit  of  in.; 
was  only  arrogance,  or  whether  il  was  a  .~.  M-nri- 
ance,  premature  only  in  the  occasion  of  its  exhi- 

'-•: ■■•     l-  ■l--'.l.'.l    1.-     .l...    I-.'..,-..    "-TlduCt 

liave 

!,  not 

the  obaer- 


Karl  Gray  can 
111  orator.     An  t 


-t  rank  as 
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PtmImmI  debater,  he  already  U ;  but  he  wania 
tboae  peraontl  aitrihuies  which  are  so  essential 
ia  eooipleliiig  the  full  rharm  of  eloquence,  that 
tlMre  ia  acarcrly  an  instance  on  record  of  a  man 
bectiniini;  a  lirai-ralc  orator  without  them.  Yet  it 
would  not  et'cm  thnt  there  is  any  ncccaaary  con- 
nexion botwi'  '  'iial  peculiarities,  wliclher 
farorihle  or  '•,  of  a  speaker,  and  the 
jnlellecl,  the  mia;:Hia!iun,  or  the  passions  of  his 
sudirnro.  One  would  suppose  ihat  mind  would 
address  itself  at  once  to  mind,  that  the  kindred 
spirit  would  communicate  with  no  dirixt  depend- 
ence on  iho  physical  medium.  Indeed,  there  is 
not  any  positive  proof  on  record  that  physical  de- 
fects, wh.  tli.r  i.f  voice,  of  person,  or  of  aspect, 
have  n<-  ' ■•■  effect  of  I'loquence  when  the 
spirit  III  -  it  was  really  within  a  man — 
deep-sealed  in  tlic  soul.  The  intellectual  pride 
nf  man  would  rather  favor  the  opposite  view,  seek- 
ing to  estahlish  the  dominant  power  of  the  intel- 
lect, and  making  the  body  a  merely  wxondary  and 
•ubserrient  vehicle.  But  the  fjct  is,  that  you  sel- 
dom see  a  man  even  aspirini;  to  eminence  as  a 
speaker,  much  less  ^  '  j.  unless  he  has  been 
in  some  degree  bet:  Nature, cither  in  the 
(fift  of  an  harmoiihpur,  m  .-.morous  voice,  or  an 
imposing,  or  at  least  not  unattractive  countenance. 
and  a  tolerably  well-formed  person.  It  may  be 
that  an  instinct  guides  such  men  to  their  more 
natural  vocation,  or  that  the  predilection  created 
by  their  personal  advantages  in  a  first  attempt 
nerves  them  to  others,  and  so  on  till  ihey  attain  to 
that  degree  of  excellence  which  would  enable 
them  to  charm,  even  were  they  suddenly  deprived 
of  those  advantages.  In  the  case  of  Carl  Grey, 
the  want  of  a  prepossessing  exterior,  and  of  a 
flexible  harmonious  voice,  very  materially  detracts 
from  his  effectiveness  as  a  speaker,  and  precludes 
the  hiipe  of  his  attaining  the  first  rank  among  con- 
temporary orators,  how  ever  great  may  be  his  intel- 
lectual superiority  over  many  of  them.  -Ml  refer- 
ences to  personal  defects  are  invidious,  and  should 
certainly  be  as  brief  as  possible.  They  might,  in 
this  case,  be  passed  over  almost  entirely,  but  that 
it  is  desirable  to  correct  one  impression  which 
party  feeling  has  circulated  in  the  public  mind — 
that  Ixird  Grey  is  an  ill-lem|MTcd  man.  That  he 
lookt  morose,  even  at  times  ill-tempered,  cannot  be 
denied  ;  but  the  tone  and  temper  of  his  speeches, 
and  his  general  conduct  as  a  mcml>er  of  parlia- 
ment, belie  the  assumption  that  this  expression  is 
anything  els)-  '  '  iiled  form  taken  by  his 
features,  not  i  1,  hut  fmin  purely  physi- 
g^\  , — .,.._  \\,  ,,,,,„  VI,.  roiild  point  to  one  or 
tw  it,  and  more  than  one  or  two  honor- 
able .  ii,  who  are  infinitely  more  irriuihlc, 
mipT'  :  iiliccd  with  apparent  disappoinlmeiit, 
then  r.iii  <irry,  only  that  Nature  has  given  them 
a  mask  to  conceal  their  thoughts,  more  perfect 
in  its  proportions  and  more  deceitful  in  its  cx- 
preiaion. 

Out  in  spite  of  the  load  nf  adverse  circumstances 
ligainit  which  F^rlOrey  has  to  licar  op^notwith- 
ilanding  his  harsh,  shrill,  discordant  voice,  his 
wwzpre-  ii'nance,   and    features    so   far 

nnoveil  ^^tamiard   of  manly  lieauly,  ho 

t- '" iit  of  the 

'  iial  pow- 
..  -..:,.•   of  il"- 
mi  ;;  to  bear  i 

u|  ■  .    or   the    11 

m;:  in,  have  carried  Iniii 

tliiK  lies   of  bis  position. 


When  he  left  the  house  of  commons  ho  had  worked 
hiniwlf  111'-  Iiv  lii-<  i.ilrnis  .ilnne,  to  a  position 
amoii  !v  inferior  In  that 

ofLn  !y  above  that  held 

by  many  others  who  started  with  him  in  the  race. 
If  he  had  not   yet   arrived  at  that  point  in  par- 
liamentary importance  when  a  member  is,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  "  expected"  to  speak — when  the 
debate  is  not  considered  complete  till  he  has  con- 
tributed his  share  to  (he  general  Mock  of  argument 
or  illustration — at  least  he  seldom  or  never  rose 
but  to  cast  a  new  light  on  the  subject,  to  throw 
down  the  gauntlet  of  opinion,  to  give  a  new  and 
unexpectiil  turn  to  the  debate,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
compel  six'nkers  who  succeeded  him  to  notice  his 
views.     With    a    very    analytical    mind,  (in    this 
I  respect  he  stands  out  in  favorable  contrast  w  ith  his 
.  contemporaries.)    he   was    remarkably   skilful    in 
I  hunting  out  and  exposing  a  fallacy,  quite  remorse- 
[  less  in  controverting  any   proposition   or  opinion 
I  contrary  to  those  principles  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment  or   political    economy   w  hich    he    holds, 
'  partly  by   hereditary   descent,   and    partly  by  his 
I  own  free  adoption.     In  this  pursuit  he  seemed  to 
feel  a  keen  intellectual  pleasure,  as  though  he  did 
j  it  not  merelv  as  a  duty  to  party,  but  also  as  a  per- 
sonal   satisfaction    to    himself.     His   views   were 
always  clear  and    defined,  from    his  having  laid 
down  in  his  own  mind  certain   principles  as  what 
ought  to  be  the  basis  of  public  polity,  up  to  w  hich 
he  reasoned.     His  public  course  appears  to  have 
been  uniformly  guided  by  his  sincere  convictions, 
whether  right  or  wrong  ;  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
some  of  his  colleagues,   by  the   desire   to  obtain 
popularity.     If  anythini;,  he  is  disposed  to  push 
the  doctrines  of  the  political  economists  too  far — to 
take  human  nature  too  little  into  account. 

Forced  to  depend  for  influence  as  a  speaker  not 
on  his  personal,  but  on  his  mental  powers,  one 
consequence  is  that  the  reasoning  faculty  too  much 
predominates.  A  demom-tration  is  all-sufficient 
with  him.  No  allowance  is  made  for  the  wants  or 
the  wcakne»s<'8  of  human  nature  ;  for  temporary 
detracting  causes ;  for  those  infirmities  of  our 
race  which  make  the  perfect  practical  application 
of  abstract  propositions,  however  true  they  may  be, 
a  great  difficulty,  if  not  an  iinpossibiliiy.  He 
takes  the  ilalu  (ruo  hut  little  into  account.  That 
which  is  to  |)oliticiaii8  generally  a  most  importint 
clement,  scarcely  enters  into  Karl  firey's  calenla- 
tions.  With  him,  whatever  ought  to  be,  must  be. 
He  is  altogether  too  emifldint.  not  so  much  in  him- 
self, as  in  the  all-suffieiciiry  of  reason  to  decide  on 
any  CTse  that  may  lie  Milijeeted  to  it.  He  does  not 
seem  to  he  conscious  of  that  higher  wisdom  which 
is,  in  most  respects,  above  the  ken  of  the  mere 
ri'asoiiing  faculty,  being  founded  upon  experience 
and  strengthened  by  humility,  till  it  becomes  a 
kind  of  intellectual  faith.  He  has  none  of  the 
philosophy  of  Kdmund  Hiirke.  He  lays  down 
excellent  principles,  hut,  unlike  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, at  inconvenient  times.  It  is  his  fault  to  he 
too  fond  of  argument;  nay,  of  what  a  popular 
expression  terms,  not  unhappily,  "  argufying." 
At  times  this  habit  degenerates  into  mere  caplions- 
ncss.  Like  \a<u\  Denman,  he  will  fix  with  earnest- 
ness and  intensity  on  some  minor  p<iint,  which  he 
will  elevate  into  undue  importance,  but  which  a 
ii,,,r,.  ..,.1  .r,„.,i  „,M  ,1  would  pn.Hs  over  as  bcinj 
'-oiiditiiuiB  of  a  proposition, 
lit  question.  On  the  other 
I  lianil,  tills  dl^pl>!<ltlon  to  cavil  and  dispute,  to  rest 
I  great  questions  upon  trifling  points,  this  microscopic 
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Tiew  of  constimiiiinal  principlns,  "I'l'  <if 

grent  publii!  value  wIhmi  the  ri({lit«  "  ' ''' 

are  ronoenujd,  at  a  prriiMi  when  a  (jniurdl  c- 
dcnre  in  ihu  iiiti-Rrily  and  putilio  Rpiril  nf  pt; 
men  IrniU  iir  Iu  art|tiii'M'e  in  a  rrlnv 
rafe|;iiaril8  of  libt-rty  wliirli  onr   im 
snceslora  watched  in  a  spirit  of  obsuuutu  ubslruc- 
tion. 

Wilh  such  •  r  <•  . 

mcnt,  and  of 

that  Karl  (Jri'v  "m  .■.   .n...    i..  i.ii>.    n..    i.  .•.  ■■•   ...■ 
whii;    party  in    the    house    of    pct-rH.      IIr    wania 
dignitv,  l«>lh  iHTsonally  and  menially.     Tli'-  »<rv 
qnalitit-H  which  made  him  useful  aa  a  sul' 
or    a.1    a   eolleaguo   in    the    house   of    c 
would    unfit    hun    for    a    poxilion    of  command   or 
reaponsihilily  in  the  upper   house.     The  p<ililical 
philo'ophv  which  proYails  amont;  the  peers  i.i  very 
diflcrrnl    rn>m    thai   chance-medley    which    is    the 
natural  f  lection  in  the  other  plac 

\    spcci  rv    is   c»labli.shed    th' 

They  can   iiiiuiii    miirr    i      '  with  [«>pular 

fallacies.     Much  more  i.-*  anted  than  in 

the  house  of  commons ;  an..  ..  .......  like  Earl  Grey 

would   be  apt  to  find  his  weapons  get  rusty  for 


want  I' 

in  pl;i\ 


870 

keep  them 

A  tin»c  (.'nr- 

1    up    tut    I'  I 

;    arifiinicnt.i  i 

;iway   upon  Hiich  meu  ajt  Ljuid 

I  Lord  lirou^ham:  and  the  prio- 


II. I  itiii  .(  i 
i>n  the  one  ha 

l.'^.l.  r     ,,.,    ll 


■  I    r.iiilllli'' 

:.:  Duke  <>t 

....     i'.^liojw   of    1.. 

He  will  find  the  draw  splilt 
In   the   hiMiw   of  lurdx.      If   I  , 

tkc  hiit  place  anino);  the  frrcai  men  m  ' 
■  ly,  he  must  allojfi'ther  elevate  his  t. 
his  views,  purge  his  intellectual 
Bididate  his  principles.     He  mus; 
speculative  (lemocracy,  less  of  the  lyrauny 
pi>lllienl  econoiuiHt.  \fHA  devotion  to  theory 


nd,  or 

.i)...r. 


.   coii- 

"S  of 

uf  the 
more 


IHMI^I-  ui     HMU.-.    [iiiii   i.inMuriiil;.)!!    nr   rf.fni  ii   iii.ill 

'  the  house  of  commons,  as  the  son  of  the  man  who 
I  carried  the  rcfonn-bill. 
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From  Blukwtxxj'i  Magulno. 

RHYMKD    HEXAMETERS   AND   PENTAMETERS. 

This  species  of  versification,  consisting  of  rhymed 
Hexameter  and  Pentameter  lines,  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  liefore  attempted,  and  we 
now  olTer  it  as  a  literary  curiosity.  It  is,  per- 
haps, subject  lo  the  objection  that  applies  aj^ainsl 
painted  statuary,  as  combining  enihcllishments 
of  a  character  not  altos;elher  con!>istenl,  and  not 
adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  result.  Hut  we  arc 
not  without  a  feeling  that  some  additional  pleas- 
ure is  thus  ciinveyed  to  the  mind.  The  experiment, 
of  course,  is  scarcely  possible,  except  in  quatrains 
of  on  epigrammatic  structure.  Hut  the  examples 
are  selected  from  the  most  miscellaneous  sources 
that  readily  occurred. 

HIS  OWN  EPITAPH. 
BV  KNNIUS. 

Adspicilp,  O  cives  !  scnis  Knnii  imagini'  formam  ; 

Hie  vostrum  panxit  maxuma  facta  patrum. 
Nemo  mo  lacrumis  dccorct,  ncc  funcni  fletu 

Faxit.     Cur!  volito  vivu'  per  ora  virOm. 

See,   O  citizens !   hero  old   Ennias'  image   pre- 
sented. 
Who  to  your  forefathers'  deeds  gave  their  own 
glory  again. 
Honor  me  not  with  your  tears ;  by  none  let  my 
deaih  be  lamented : 
Why !  still  iu  every  mouth  living  I  flit  among 
men. 

O.V  OCtI.IA. 
FROM    MARTIAL. 

Amissum  non  flet,  cum  sola  est,  Cellia  patrem ; 

Si  quis  adest,  jussa;  prosiliunt  lacrymc. 
Non  dolet  hie,  quisquis  laudari,  Getlia,  querit ; 

lUe  dolct  verd  qui  sine  teste  dolet. 

Gellia,  when  she  's  alone,  does  n't  weep  the  death 
of  her  father  ; 
But,  if  a  visitor  comes,  tears  at  her  bidding  ap- 
pear. 


Gellia,  they  do  not  mourn  who  are  melted  by  van- 
ity rather  ; 
They  are  true  mourners  who  weep  when  not  a 
witness  is  near. 

TO   CECILIANUS. 
TROM  MARTIAL. 

Nullus  in  urbe  fuit  tola  qui  tangere  vellet 

I'xorem  gratis,  Cicciliane,  tuam, 
Dum  licuit :  scd  nunc  positis  custodibus  ingcns 

Agmen  amatorum  est.     Ingeniosus  homo  es. 

Nobody,  Cecilianus,  e'er  thought  of  your  wife 
(she  's  80  ugly !) 
When  she  could  gratis  be  seen,  when  she  was 
easily  won. 
Now  that,  with  locks  and  with  guards  yon  pretend 
to  secure  hor  so  snugly, 
Crowds  of  gallants   flock  itround  :  faith  it  i> 
cleverly  done. 

ON    A  BEE    ENCLOSED    IN    AMBER. 
FRO.M    MARTIAL. 

Et  latet  et  lucet  Pliaethontidc  condita  gutia, 
Ut  videatur  apis  nectare  clausa  suo. 

Dignuin  tantorum  prelium  tulit  illalaborum  : 
Credibile  est  ipsam  sic  voluisse  mori. 

Lucid  the  bee  lurks  here,  bright  amber  her  beant} 
inclosing  ! 
As  in  the  nectar  she  made  seems  the  fair  insect 
to  lie. 
Worthy  reward  she  has  gain'd,  after  such  busy 
labors  reposing : 
Well  we  might  deem  that  herself  thus  would  be 
willing  to  die. 


There  is  frequently  more  truth  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  general  terms,  than  in  the  more  pre- 
cise and  rigorous  definitions  of  science.  Common 
sense  gives  to  words  their  ordinary  significations ; 
and  common  sense  is  the  genius  of  humanity. — 
Gvizot. 
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THE  WEST  INDIAN  FREE-TRADERS. 


If  ihc  proicctinnisls  wuuld  liullotik  beyoml 
Q^niiirr,,M  ,■.!.  iliiv  w  1 1 11 M  crory  » 111' fr  i! 
■V  tion.     Kx< 

ar'  1'  ilieagcol  i 

Ki  <la\vay;  that  wliau-ver  a 

m  ,  I  act  (in  the  assumption  that 

free  irmlr.  w litre  ii4>i  already,  is  on  the  eve  of  be- 
eomine,  ihe  law  of  the  land.  Tho  onslaught  on 
Scotch  entails  meditaicd  by  Sir  David  Haird,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Ureadalbane — advcrtuil  to  in 
mnotbcr  rolumn — is  one  symptom.  The  able  re- 
port of  the  acting  committee  of  the  West  India 
planters  and  merchants  half-yearly  mcelinR  of  the 
general  body,  on  the  11th  instant  is  another.  To 
poi.'il-"-  inT.'.lunsion.  the  West  India  body  has 
li.:  1  as  a  prop  of  the  protective  sys- 

leii  ;  V  til  the  hneli&h  landed  interest 

in  weichi  anii  devoledness.  The  West  India  body, 
however,  tnve  moved  with  the  age.  So  far  from 
w  strength  in  unavailing  opposition  to 

til  .1  measure,  they  frankly  acknow  ledge 

the  JU^tK'c  of  its  leading  principle,  and  only  ask 
that  in  their  case  it  may  be  more  fully  applied. 
Their  only  complaint  is,  that  while  restriction 
Mrhcre  it  telln  in  their  favor  is  to  bo  relaxed,  re- 
str:  ■  ^  •  '  :i-h  operate  against  them  are  dc  facto 
Bj-  They  avow    their   belief  that  "the 

br  ■  ''■ -^ iM  possess  would  be  ability 

to  '.   three  paragraphs  of  this 

rcu re  worthy  of  attenlion. 

*•  From  the  existence  of  diflcrential  duties  in 
itTor  of  their  products,  the  colonists  have  been 
long  regarileil  in  the  odious  character  of  monopo- 
lists— as  seeking  peculiar  privileges  at  the  cxgiensc 
of  their  fellow-subjects.  But  no  imputation  can 
be  more  unfounded  ;  for  it  was  proved  in  the  com- 
mittee's report  last  year,  that  with  respect  to  their 
relations  in  times  past  the  charge  ought  to  be  cn- 
tii'  '  •  ■!,  and  the  sum  of  their  present  claims 

is  l«e  allowed  the  '  full  lienefiis  of  free- 

d'  ■•  ■••Miplc  of  the  mother-country  the 

pr  lo  colonial  products  is  obvious, 

V'  .    :.uiis  and  disabilities  for  which  it 

hi  '  a  hare  equivalent  are  f<irgoltcn,  lie- 

c  ■.  ■'iMii    ili'V   sulTer   no   inconvenience. 

'1'.  ,  not  calculated  to  be  iier- 

ni :  lo  the  colonies,  for  the  best 

priiieiniiiii  uliK'ii  they  could  possess  would  be 
'  ability  I"  mmmMe.'  Hut,  after  being  forced  into 
an  unn  ■  after  being  de- 

prived !;ibor.  time  is  re- 

quit..'.  •  ielion, 

in  ■■-■''■  ■  ■  ' 

"  Wniii  sty's 

gOTernment  neral 

•ystcmofpi  .   ..^;  pro- 

tailed,  the  I-  '  that,  with 

a  view  t.i  t!  new  policy 

ii  Ills  would 

111  lit  '  ability 

of    C"  I'bey    have,    tin  rofore,    been 

grieve  Minted  lo  find  ib!(i.  instead  of  any 

T.  '  1-  ■  1  they 

ji  .  i.i  ivr  in 

I 

til' 

ftittb  ; ;..   i , 


cheaper  spirits  ;  but  they  arc,  nevertheless,  to  en- 

,....  ,1...  ^-.iiie  '  proloetion'  they  now  have  against 
ition  of  rum.     'I'he  distinctive  duly  in 
.    I  Is.  (irf.  per  gallon — equal  to  the  whole 
id  corn  spirit — is  to  be   niamlained  without 
'  iiient :   while  the  prohibiloty  diflVreiilial  du- 
nes in  .Scotland  and  Ireland  are  also  to  remain  un- 
altered.    The  products  of  all  corn-growing  coun- 
tries are,  without  exception,  to  lie  fieely  admiiled 
into  the  distilleries  and  breweries;  but  the  sugar 
and  tho  molasses  of  the  Urilish  coUinii  In 

lie  rigidly  excluded,  not  only  lo  their  il  '  , 

hut  lo  the  great  prejudice  of  the  coii»uiiut.  i  nus 
fettered,  they  are  required  to  encounter  new  com- 
petition, and  to  rest  under  the  iinpulalion  of  being 
the  objects  of  peculiar  and  unmerited  favor. 

"  Tiio  coininiltee  seek  no  privilege  for  ihe  colo- 
nies, for  which  they  do  not  render  a  full  equivalent 
advantage.  They  believe  that,  with  unlimited 
freedom  of  intercourse,  for  ihe  purpose  of  procur- 
ing free  labor  vtherever  it  may  bt'.  found — with 
reasonable  lime  to  reap  the  fruits  of  ihe  accession — 
with  the  abrogation  of  the  imperialdulie*  which  re- 
strict their  supplies  from  other  countries — with  the 
admission  of  rum  at  the  same  rales  of  duly  which 
may  b<!  chargeable  upon  spirits  distilled  in  the 
I'nited  Kingdom  from  foreign  grain — and  with  Ihe 
free  use  of  ilieir  products  in  any  manner  which  ihe 
people  of  this  counlry  may  find  desirable — the 
West  India  colonies  would  spring  into  new  life, 
and  rank  again  among  the  most  valuable  poaaet- 
sions  of  the  British  crown." 

The  West  India  interest  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  having  adopted  the  principle  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  measure  in  sincerity.  The  modifi- 
cations of  detail  lo  which  ihey  point,  are  proposed 
in  good  failh,  not  with  a  view  to  impede  or  endan- 
ger the  great  measure.  They  are  applications  of 
its  cardinal  principles,  which,  owing  to  the  habit- 
ual neglect  and  ignorance  of  colonial  alTairs  that 
prevail  in  this  country,  have  not  been  made  in  it. 
Kxcept  as  a  preciiiilion  against  panic,  the  three- 
years'  reprieve  granted  lo  the  hind-owners  of  Eng- 
land is  of  questionable  advanwge.  The  West 
India  planters  arc  dilferenlly  circumstanced.  The 
Knglish  landowner  has  mure  laborers  than  he  can 
employ:  the  West  India  planter  h.is  been  put  upon 
R  short  allowance  of  labor  by  a  legislative  acl  of 
the  mother  country.  Again,  freight  and  other 
charges,  to  which  llie  foreign  corn  is  necessarily 
subjected,  might  compensate  for  a  considerable  in- 
equality in  the  abundance  and  cost  of  foreign  and 
domestic  agricultural  labor  :  but  these  charges  are, 
to  say  the  le.isl,  no  heavier  for  the  shipper  from 
Cuba  and  Brazil,  with  their  compulsory  labor,  than 
for  the  shipper  from  the  British  West  Indies,  with 
their  inadequate  supply  of  free  lalior.  In  asking 
that  a  del.iy  corresponding  to  that  granted  to  the 
landlords  may  be  granted  to  them  also,  the  West 
Indians  seek  nothing  that  can  endanger  the  minis- 
l  lerial  measure  ;  and  their  case  must  be  admitted  to 
be  much  stronger.  Were  the  prolcctionisu  to  pro- 
',  posfl  amendments  in  this  spirit — resigning  them- 
selves to  free  trade  as  soinclliing  inevitable,  and 
'only  asking  a  fair  start  in  tho  race  of  competition 
— Iliey  might  have  been  more  ruceessful.  As  it  is, 
'In  escape  the  inevi- 
I  might  be  profit- 
in  piii.iuiii;  ilicmselves  for  tha 
iijion  which  they  are  entering. — 


,;l, 


duty,  aod  arc  thereby  to  be  enabled  to   produce 
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From  BUekwood'i  IIm**i<>*- 
THE    BURDEN    OF    SION — BY    DKI.TA. 

Thm   o.! -I     '.V   Ju<U«    H'li-"-    I'lr 

Samuiil,  :i  f  ihe  twr! 

iv  •%:iiil    lit  IV    Vl'lir.  li  t 

I 

.1  a 

to  11  very  i  iiioii,  tniiii  ili'-  iiriuiiial  ne- 

cessarily '<  "i>»h  orihu  lUhlij,  into  oxrel- 

lenl  FriMuli,  Uy  JwMi'ph  M:iinier,  Vm\.,  »  gonlle- 
nmn  to  whom  lliu  sarrnl  music  u{  this  country  is 
unilcr  grual  and  manil'uld  obli^tions. 

Caplivi)  and  sorrow-jialc,  the  mournful  lot 
Say,  hast  ihou,  Sion,  ol'lliy  sons  turpiot  ? 
Hast  thou  fort;ol  ih«  inuooenl  flocks,  that  lay 
Proni'  on  iliv  sunny  hanks,  or  frisk'd  in  play 
Amid  ihy  lillicd  meadows!     Will  thou  turn 
A  dt>af  car  to  thy  supplicants,  who  mourn 
I)ownc;if.t  in  earth's  far  corners  •     Unto  theo 
Wildly  they  turn  in  their  lone  misery  ; 
For  whercsoo'er  they  rush  in  their  despair, 
The  pitylcss  destroyer  still  is  there  ! 

F.<lcn  of  earth  !  despiscst  thou  the  sighs 
From  the  slave's  heart  that  rise 
To  ihi'e,  auiiil  his  I'e.llcrs — who  can  dare 
Still  to  hope  on  in  his  forlorn  despair — 
Whose  morn  an'l  •■■■■"■ii'  tears  for  thee  fall  down 
Liki'  dews  on  11  rsly  crown — 

And  who  woulii  '  in  all  his  ills, 

Wander'd  his  feet  once  more  eren  on  thy  desert 
hills! 

But  not  is  hope's  fair  star  extinguish'd  quite 
In  riyless  nitjhl ; 

And,  Sinn,  as  thy  fortunes  I  bewail, 
Harsh  smind'*  my  voice,  as  of  the  hirds  that  sail 
The  .-ti'miy  dark.      IiOt  but  that  star  be  mine, 
And  lliroiii;h  the  tempest  tremulously  shine  ; 
So,  when  the  brooding  clouds  have  overpast, 
T!.  Ill  .  iiur,  with  the  dawn,  may  rtime  at  last, 
<  instrument,  whoso  lively  sound 
!  '  warm  blood  in  every  bosom  bound. 

And  whose  iruinipliant  notes  are  given 
Freely  in  son;;s  of  thanksgiving  to  Heaven  ! 

Bethel  ! — and   as  thy  name's  name    leaves  my 
tnnituo, 

The  very  life-drops  from  my  heart  are  wrung ! 

"Thy  sanctuary— where,  veil'd  in  mystic  light. 

Forever  burninsj,  and  forever  bright, 

Jehovah's  awful  majesty  reposed, 

And   shoni.    for   aye   heaven's   azure    gates    un- 
closed— 

Thy  sanctuary  !— where  from  the  Kternal  flow'd 

The  radiance  <4"his  glory,  in  whose  power 

Noonday  lUcIf  like  very  darkness  show'd. 

And  stars  were  none  at  midnight's  darkest  hour — 
;  Thy  s.anctuary  !  oh  I  lure ;  oh  llurr!  that  I 
I  Might  breathe  my  troubled  soul  out,  sigh  on  sigh, 

Hurt,  where   thine  effluence,  mighty   God,  was 
pour'd 

On  thine  elect,  who,  kneeling  round,  adored ! 

Stand  off!  the  place  is  holy.     Know  ye  not. 
Of  potter's  clay  the  children,  that  this  si'>ot 
Is  sacred  to  the  Kverlasling  One — 
The  Ruler  over  heaven,  and  over  earth? 
Stand  off,  desraded  sLtves,  devoid  of  worth  ! 
Nor  dare  profane  again,  as  ye  have  done. 
This  spot — 't  is  holy  ground — profane  it  not ! 

CTi.         uvi.no  ao«.  tol.  II.  24 


Oh,  might  I  cleave,  with  raptured  wing,  the  wMt« 

Of  the  wide  air.  thi ' ■     •  'endor  lie 

Thy  ruins,  would  m  nt  haste, 

F'orth  ti ' '  "  '  — 

There,  -  •  .-lipee, 

Down  til  J  knee, 

I'nto  thy  dear  soil  should  1  lay  my  lace. 
Thy  very  stones  in  rapture  to  embrace. 
And  to  Ihy  smouldering  ashes  glue  my  lip*  ! 

And  how,  OSion  !  how  should  1  but  weep, 
.\s  on  our  fathers'  tombs  1  fondly  gazed. 
Or,  wistfully,  as  turn'd  n 
To  thee,  in  all  thy  desol 
Hebron,  where  rests  the  iiii^in,  .ur  in  sleep, 
.\nd  high  his  pillar  of  renown  was  raisod  ! 
There — in  thine  .ttmosphere — 't  W'jre  blessednew 
To  breathe  a  purer  ether.     Oh  !  to  mo 
Thy  dust  than  perfumes  dearer  far  should  be. 
And  down  thy  rocks  the  torrent  streams  should 

roam 
With  honey  in  their  foam  ! 

Oh,  sweet  it  were — unutterably  sweet — 
Even   though   with  garments  rent,   and   bleeding 

feet, 
To  wander  over  the  deserted  places 
Where  once  thy  princely  palaces  arose. 
And  'mid  the  weeds  and  wild -flowers  mark  the 

traces. 
Where   the   grcuc.d,   yawning  in  its  carlhqnake 

throes. 
The  ark  of  covenant  and  the  cherubim 
Received,    lest   stranger   hands,   that   reek'd  the 

while 
With  blood  of  thine  own  children,  should  defile 
Its  heaven-resplendent  glory,  and  bedim  : 
And  my  dishevell'd  locks,  in  my  despair. 
All  madly  should  I  tear  ; 

And  as  I  curs'd  the  day  that  dawn'd  in  heaven — 
The  day  that  saw  thee  to  destruction  given, 
Kven  from  my  very  frenzy  should  I  wring 
-V  rough,  rude  comfort  in  my  sorrowing. 

What  other  comfort  can  I  know  '     Behold, 
While  dogs  and  wolves  with  hungry  snart  eon- 
lend 
Over  thy  prostrate  mighty  ones  :  and  rend 
Their  quivering  limbs,  ere  life  hath  lost  its  hold. 
I  sicken  at  the  dawn  of  morn — the  noon 
Brings  horror  with  its  brightness  ;  for  the  day 
Shows  but  the  <lesolate  plain. 
Where,  feasting  on  the  slain, 
(Thy  princes,)  flap  and  scream  the  birds  of  prey  t 

Chalice  fmm  Marah's  bitterest  spring  dislill'd  ! 
Goblet  of  woe,  to  overflowing  fill'd  ! 
Who,   quaffing    thee,   can    live!      Give    me   bat 

breath — 
A  single  breath — that  I  once  more  may  see 
The  dreary  vision.     I  will  think  of  thee, 
Colla,  once  more — of  Cliba  will  I  think — 
Then  fearle.-isly  and  freely  drink 
The  cup — the  fatal  cup — whose  dregs  are  death. 

.\wake  thee,  queen  of  cities,  from  thy  slumber— 
.\wake  thee,  Sion  !     I^i-t  the  quenchless  love 
Of  worshippers,  a  number  beyond  number, 
A  fountain  of  rejoicing  prove. 
Thy  sorrows  thev  Ixnvail,  thy  wounds  they  see, 
.\nd  feel  them  as  their  own,  and  mourn  for  thee  t 
Oh,  what  were  life  to  them,  did  hope  not  hold 
Her  mirror,  to  unfold 
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That  irliiri<ia«  future  to  iheir  raptured  lislil, 

W' -  '  ■"  ••' ■••«p  awty  tins  night! 

r 

'V  .  1.11  the  tomb 

A  ii — »ro  crying  out  to  thee  ; 

A 1     .  V  bow  the  knee 

Bi'forfl  thf  K.ternal.  every  one  awaits 
The  answer  of  his  prayer,  with  face  towards  thy 
irates. 

Earth's  most  rrV-  ■■■■'  --'inn  !     Habylon 
The  niiirhiy.  the  i;  ,  to  thee, 

W'llh  all  the  trapji.:.;.     -.i  ...  r  hrnvcry  on, 
Sc-ms  hut  a  river  to  the  en);iilfini;  sea. 
What  are  its  oracles  but  lies!     'T  is  given 
Thy  prophets  only  to  converse  with  Heaven — 
The  hidden  to  reveal,  the  dark  to  scan, 
And  \k  the  interpreters  of  God  to  man. 
The  idids  dumb  that  errini;  men  invoke, 
Themselves  are  vanities,  their  power  is  smoke  : 
But.  while  the  heathen's  pomp  is  insecure, 
Is  transient,  thine,  O  Sion  !  shall  endure  ; 
For  in  thy  temples,  God  the  only  I.,<ird, 
Hath  been,  and  still  delights  to  be,  adored. 

Blessed  are  they,  who,  by  their  love, 
Themselves  thy  veritable  children  prove  ! 
Yea  !  blesseil  they  who  cleave 
To  thee,  with  faithful  hearts,  and  scorn  to  leave ! 
Come  shall  (he  day — and  come  it  may  full  soon — 
When  thou,  more  splendid  than  the  moon, 
Shalt  rise  ;  and,  triumphing  o'er  ni(>ht, 
Turn  eb(m  darkness  into  silver  light : 
The  glory  of  thy  brightness  shall  be  shed 
Around  each  faithful  head  ; 
Rising  from  thy  long  trance,  earth  shall  behold 

'  Thee  loftier  yet,  and  lovelier  than  of  cdd  ; 

.And  portiiined  with  the  saints  in  bliss  shall  be 
All  who,  through  weal  and  woe,  were  ever  ttue 
to  thee ! 


Pram  I  prirau  iMIar  dated  Cahtdm,  Jul,  1848. 

SLAVERY   IN    CHINA. 

Or  nil  ilip  men  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  (and  I 
ha  ■•(!  among  several  nations  in  my  life,) 

1  I  :  seen  any  equal  to  the  Chinese  in  the 

love  of  money.  It  is  said  this  people  have  many 
idols,  and  «n  they  have  ;  but  they  are  all  worshipiwd 
as  a  means  to  an  end  ;  and  their  worship  appears 
to  be  narrowed  down  t<>  that  one  great  ultimate 
end — riehfs  and  tl  "t  of  riches.     Every 

city  and  every  ct'  .very  house  of  every 

sir.  a  niche  on  the 

In  the  god  who 


tl. 

a'' 


id   that  man  b 
taper  and  bum 

■ _   before  that  all- 
Even  now  do  my  ears  ring  with  the 

rf  liiprnir   «IiM'li  Ipur-l    fmiii  nn  land- 


lord, some   !■ 
sesaion  of  the  _ 
into  the  street.      i 
accord,  comes  alin 
to  join  in  reading  llie  i: 

•Id  the  true  (Jivl  wjih  il 
The  prom 

.  slavery  is  o> 
I,..;       ■'    ■ 

tl.. 


po»- 

irown 

'  w,  uf  his  own 

ig  to  my  study, 

liling  in  prayer 

•     .1  of 

MIS  at 


to  say,  the  number  of  male  bondmen  is  not  com- 
puted 10  be  beyond  one  hundred.  The  reason  of 
this  disparity  of  nunilHTs,  is  the  fullnwing  :  the 
maJe  slaves  in  China  are  chiefly  employed  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  iherelnro  are  not  found  in 
cities  ;  whereas  the  frmair  slaves  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  swelling  the  harems  of  the  rich.  It  is 
not  Itffol  in  China  to  have  more  than  one  wife, 
though  it  is  legal  to  have  as  many  concubiiirs  as 
one  can  maintain.  The  former  invariably  inmntaint 
her  superiority  over  the  other  inmates  of  the  inner 
apartments,  not  deeming  that  her  rights  and  privi- 
leges are  at  all  invaded  by  the  number  of  the  fe- 
males who  look  to  her  hushnnd  for  support.  The 
number  and  beauty  of  these  ulaves  arc  limited  only 
by  the  ability  of  the  owner  to  support  them.  I 
was  in  a  house  the  other  day,  the  owner  of  which 
has  from  12  to  14  female  slaves,  besides  his  wife. 
Some  of  them  are  very  pretty,  and  one  of  them  cost 
her  owner  $  5000.  The  general  average  price  of  ■ 
slave,  whether  male  or  female,  is  from  $i200to 
$600  each.  When  old  and  unable  to  work,  these 
slaves  arc  made  either  to  act  as  door-keepers  to  the 
houses  of  the  rich  ;  or,  like  worn-out  horses  in  the 
streets  of  New  York,  they  are  turned  out  of  doors 
to  beg  and  die.  And  as  in  one  case,  so  in  the  other, 
the  former  owners  are  not  regarded  as  deserving 
censure  or  notice  for  such  abandonment. 

The  supply  of  slaves  to  meet  the  demand  is, 
generally  speaking,  from  such  sources  as  the 
following  : — A  debtor,  hard  pushed  by  his  creditor, 
will  soinetinies  fell  his  wife  or  children,  or  even 
^  himself,  (having  no  family,)  into  slavery.  In  pay  his 
debts.  Orphan  children  left  destitute  are  often 
sold  into  slavery  merely  to  procure  their  support, 
Parents  or  cuardians  will  often  sell  those  under 
their  care,  either  to  get  rid  of  the  charge,  or  to 
make  a  little  money.  There  came  a  very  decent 
woman  to  my  house  not  long  since,  very  anxious 
to  sell  me  (what  she  said  was)  her  own  grand- 
child ('2  years  old)  fur  the  sum  of  6  or  8  dollars. 
Very  large  numliers  of  slaves  are  those  who  in 
infancy,  or  too  young  to  remember,  were  kidnapped 
from  their  friends,  h'or  many  make  it  a  business 
to  procure  young  children  and  maintain  them  till 
adult  age,  cither  to  sell,  or  make  them  minister  to 
the  carnal  app<!titc8  of  the  people. 

Chinese  slaves  arc  not  to  be  distinguished  in 
color  of  the  skin,  in  dress,  or  in  any  other  particu- 
lar, from  freemen  ;  except  that,  when  quite  youn(f, 
female  slaves  generally  have  their  braid  of  hair 
wound  with  a  string  funic  6  or  8  inches  from  th^ 
head,  while  free  girls  have  the  braid  tied  close  to 
the  head.  The  former,  loo,  generally  have  large 
feet,  while  the  latter,  except  the  iHiat-women  and 
the  V  -•  '  ■■  I  order  of  icspcclable  women,  have 
the  I  .1  in  infancy. 

IV ;,ilcidc  in  I'hina,  about  which  I  have 

read  so  much  in  .American  papers  or  in  books  on 
China,  very  rarely  if  ever  occurs  in  Canton.  Not 
only  have  I  never  seen  a  case  myself,  but  I  have 
not  seen  an  intelligent  Chinaman  who  tells  me 
from  his  otrn  personal  knowledge  of  a  rase  of  the 
kind.  Indeed,  I  suppose  infanticide  at  Canton 
does  not  now  exist ;  not  because  the  people  arc  any 
liclter  than  they  formerly  were — hut  simply  be- 
cause it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  Chin:>inan  to 
throw  away  anything  which  can  be  turned  into 
'  y,  and  they  all  know  that  a  child,  male  or 
:i',  will  bring  from  10  to  30  dollars,  according 
.-'  .i.t  health  and  lieauty. 

I  have  often  thought,  in  connexion  with  this 
•.iihi*  rt.  what  iitibcjraittc  lives  thust:   persons  would 
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lead,  who  (hnuld  come  sa  fniMionarics  to  tliia  oouii- 
Uy.  rraolvcd  thai  Ihf^  would  neither  touch,  taatn, 
nor  haiiillf,  anyihini;  that  was  the  priidiict  of  »la- 
very.  Nut  only  does  a  very  i^rrat  |Mirtion  of  ih" 
b^a  anil  Ailkn  rxixirti'd  to  the  I'liitcd  Statt'K  C".. 
from  the  hands  of  alavra,  hut  in  like  manner  ll. 
Oonaiiined  here,  ax  well  a«  perhaps  four  fiflha  ol 
the  food  ofTured  for  sale,  passes  through  the  h:inds 
of  those  who  are  slaves,  in  the  very  ntronijcst 
■ense  of  the  t<^rm.  For,  be  it  understiHHl,  that  the 
children.  Ill  the  farthest  (jeneralions.of  a  slave,  are 
likewise  ulaves,  until  they  are  hiinijht.  or  hheraled, 
from  their  despotic  masters. — N.  Y.  Journal  of 
Commerct. 


From  ilie  SpKUt»r.  4th  April. 

THE    OREGON   BOUNnARY   Qt'KSTION. 

Thk  last  niimher  of  the  Qiiartrrli/  Rrrirw  con- 
tains an  article  iin  the  Orejon  iiuestinn  ;  which, 
except  in  a  technical  ar|;nmeiit  on  the  nnhsistence 
of  the  NiH)ika  Sound  convention,  is  crude,  insiiiri- 
oienl,  and  feeble  in  ■matter  and  conclusion.     .\.fter 

showing,  and  completely  as  far  as  he  gttea,  our  I  "«'le8s  for  the  purposes  of  extensive  inland  navifja- 
perfect  right  to  the  whole  territory  we  claim,  the  j ''_"".  Both  the  north  and  south  branches  of  the 
writer  proposes  for  acceptance  ihe  project  of  "  Mr.  Coluniliia,  however,  follow  this  law  of  the  region, 
Dargan  of  .Maliama."  Mr.  Uargan's  expressions  owiiii;  to  the  physical  character  of  its  mountains, 
are  not  precisely  clear  aj  to  hit  iiieaninif,  but  the  j  and  ramify  in  directions  parallel  to  the  coast.     The 


lutnbia  as  a  neutral  (rrouiid  ;  in  principle  assuming 

the  British  r    '■  •    ' '    -     •'      '    -'     ■"  •'- 

waters  of  lli. 

I'.ir    ..iir    tMii.:.....,  .  : ■. 

Iriim  the  i  trunk  lu  Mount 

r,  and  then  ti  nf  the  mountain- 

range  separating  the  IJolunibia  and  Frazer  valleys, 
till  the  4<Hh  parallel  is  crossed,  when  any  natural 
boundary  may  be  settled  on  a  give-and-take  princi- 
ple. 

3.  Assumin);  that  we  resipn  what  the  queen  in 
her  last  sjieech  to  parliament  termed  "  national 
honor"  by  yieldini;  the  richt  bank  of  the  Columbia 
to  .\merica,  and  Ihe  national  honor  and  intcresta 
too  by  Burrenderini;  the  fertile  land,  settlements, 
and  ports  about  lV(fet"s  Sound  and  Admiralty  In- 
let, there  remains  a  further  division  by  ■■■•■■■•.  "f 
the  Fraa-r  valley.  The  character  «l 
(fuishcs  the  Columbia  from  the  other  Rtri 
western  side  of  the  entire  continent  of  .America  is, 
that  it  runs  to  the  sea  in  a  straii;ht  line  ;  whereas 
the  other  rivers  run  parallel  with  the  coast,  or  (ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  !•  razer)  are  so  short  as  to  be  as 


reviewer  cunHiders  it  "  a  priiiKisition  fur  the  4it||i 
deifree  and  the  .Straits  of  buca."  F.xccpt  the 
stnitherly  tip  of  Vancouver's   Island,  which   falls 

iust    lirv,iM,l    the   4!tih   parallel,  (but   never  would 
lav'  led  on  by  .\nierica  had  her  proposi- 

tion~  1  entertained.)  this  scheme  is  no  bet- 

ter than  former  offers  of  the  United  .States.  But 
even  if  we  (rave  up  everylhing  involving  "  honor" 
or  value,  the  Quarlr-rli/  Review's  proposition  is  a 
projiTi  smacking  of  Laputa.  It  supm^sts  a  mathe- 
matical line  for  a  lioundarT,  when  there  is  a  well- 
defined  mountain-rani;c  within  a  distance  varyinir 
fnim  a  few  yards  to  some  half  a  denree.  It  is  Ihe 
same  as  if  a  projector  were  to  prop««e  as  a  boun- 
dary between  France  and  Spain,  nut  the  Pyrenees, 
but  a  visionary  lino  drawn  along  the  plain  on  the 
French  side. 

Taking  nature,  science,  and  common  sense  for 
guides,  there  are  three  boundaries  of  the  disputeil 
territory,  (waiving  all  dkscussion  of  the  .\merican 
claim  to  the  north  of  4S>^,)  each  possessing  well- 
defined  limiu,  and  containing  some  geographical 
princiiile. 

1.  The  pro^al  of  the  British  government  :  a 
continuation  ol  the  (^anada  frontier  along  the  4!llh 
panllel  till  the  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia  is 
struck,  and  thence  along  llie  centre  of  the  river  to 
the  l';ieific.  The  adv.inlages  of  this  are  obvious  : 
we  should  reiain  the  whole  territory  of  the  north- 
_  ern  liaiik.  some  of  it  fertile  and  settled,  and  all  oc- 
'  cupiril  by  us  ;  and  a  navigation,  such  as  it  is,  of  the 
Columbia.  Our  title  tothis  boundary  we  believe 
to  he  unquestionable  ;  but  unless  by  war,  or  the 
deci.>iion  of  an  arbitrator,  we  are  not  very  likely  to 
get  it.  .\merica  has  resisted  it  so  long,  she  has 
dwelt  and  we  have  listened  to  so  much  upon  her 
claims  hy  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia,  "to  all 
the  country  which  it  drains,"  that  we  must  fairiy 
confess,  for  her  to  give  it  to  us  voluntarily  would 
pwm  a  sacritiw  of  "  honor,"  in  Ihe  s;ime  way  as, 
if  ler  were  to  give  it  to  her  present  threats,  after 
claiming  it  for  thirty  years,  we  should  sacrifice 
ours. 

3.  The  proposal  already  made  in  the  Sperlalor : 
to  leave  tlio  uorlhem  territory  drained  by  Ihe  Co- 


network  of  streams  which  they  form  is  a  very  sin- 
gular feature,  needing  the  aid  of  a  map  to  make  it 
clear.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  the  main  north- 
ern branch  of  the  Columbia  originates  in  about  lat- 
itude 5(1°  ;  sweeps  in  a  loop-like  form  to  above 
58°  ;  and  there  receives  the  ("anoe  river  for  a  trib- 
utary, whose  source  is  about  53".  A  t  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  source  of  the  Canoe  river,  are  the 
head  waters  of  the  FraM'r ;  which  also  sweep  up 
in  a  loop  to  beyond  51°  ;  and  both  rivers,  swelled 
by  various  tributaries,  take  a  nearly  southerly  di- 
rection, till  the  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia 
reaches  the  main  stream,  in  latitude  40°,  whence 
the  course  is  nearly  direct  to  the  ocean  ;  and  Fra- 
zer's  river,  in  about  latitude  1!)°,  takes  a  sudden 
bend  to  the  westward,  falling  directly  into  thetlulf 
of  Georgia,  the  channel  behind  Vancouver's  Island. 
The  physical  conformation  which  pn)duces  this  pe- 
culiarity is  ranges  of  mount.tins  running  parallel  to 
the  Pacific,  that  prevent  the  inland  waters  from  de- 
scending directly  to  the  sea,  forcing  them  upon  cir- 
cuitous routes;  and  in  about  51°  a  range  arises 
which  distinctly  separates  the  valley  of  the  Frazer 
from  th.at  of  ihe  Columbia.  Near  the  ISIst  de- 
gree of  longitude,  these  mountains,  called  the  Cas- 
cade range,  cross  the  49th  parallel,  anil  tenninate 
their  westerly  course  nearly  opposite  the  Straits  of 
Fuca.  Thus,  as  far  as  geography  goes,  we  have 
a  natural  boundary  in  the  Sirails  of  Fuca  and  along 
theTuxpain  river  to  its  head  waters  in  the  Cascade 
range.  This  is  substantially  Mr.  Gallatin's  pro- 
posal, as  quoted  by  the  T5/ii'.»  lately,  though  it  is 
expressed  rather  mathematically  than  naturally  ; 
and  something  like  this,  we  fancy,  is  the  meaning 
of  Mr.  Dargan  of  Alabama,*   in  despite   of  the 
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soiilli  of  Km/.rr's  riviT,  sntt  lli*  n.-.*  llir- 
the  Stmits  of  Fuca  lo  ihe  Pacilie  (V- 
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Qwarter^  Rnitw's  more  unfavorable   iutorpreta- j  COMPARATIVE  BIOOTKV  OF  THE   ROMISH  AND 

"°I''  on.  J       i-  •  .11  ENGLISH    GOVERNMENTS. 

4.  There  is  a  mode  of  coropmmise,  •till  upon  a ' 

natural  iMimi.l.iry  and  a  jfcographical  principle,  Somk  time  agn,  the  Eng-lish  ProtentanU  at  Rome 
ihiiUKh  iinohiiKi  incoiivcuiencc  and  an  awkward  pelilinned  the  papal  government  for  leave  to  pur- 
form  of  U'rnloy.  Tlie  .\tiiericans,  lonif  years  diiis"'  a  house  in  the  city  and  convert  it  into  ■ 
a<fo,  8lruiri.'U-d  for  the  -lUlh  parallel,  less  perhaps  chapel.  The  peiitinn  was  rejected.  From  a  cor- 
f.':  '  '.  I.ank  of  the  Columbia,  than  to  get  the  n'spomlent  of  the  Allfirmnne  Ztilunf;  we  learn 
1  Vancouver's  Island,  wiihout  which  'bal  a  judicial  decision  ha.s  since  been  pr<inoiinced 
III  would  have  no  accessible  harbor,  at  '>y  a  cardinal  congrecalinn,  to  the  efl'ect  that  no 
a;  I  they  have  "  annexi'd''  California,  heretic  ran  acquire  a  right  of  property  in  lands  or 
Tl .:y  might  be  overcome  by  dividing  the  bouses  within  the  walls  of  Home. 


inlets  runnmg  southward  from  the  end  of  Kuca's  '"  ""f  most  Prolesiant  country  it  is  needless  to 
slraiu.  It  would  be  seen  on  a  map,  that  these  d'lalc  upon  the  lack  of  worldly  wisdom  and  Chris- 
waters  ramify  nearly  up  to  the  Chickeeles  river  ;  ''*"  charity  which  the  law  and  ptdicy  of  ihc  Romish 
and  that  a  stream,  which  falls  into  the  head  of  Pu-  court  betray.  Not  an  old  woman  among  us  but 
eet's  Sound  by  Fort  Nasqually,  forms  a  definite  will  hold  up  her  hands  in  astonishment,  that  in  the 
fine.  On  Falstalf's  principle  of  "  hiding  mine  '  nineteenth  century,  a  state,  styled  by  courtesy  cIt- 
honor  in  my  necessity,"  the  Nasqually  River,  Pu-  i'izcd,  refuses  the  commonest  civil  right  to  those 
get's  Sound,  and  .\'dmiralty  Inlet,  with  the  strip  ,  wboin  it  calls  heretics,  although  to  the  resort  of 
of  land  to  the  eastward,  would  form  the  Urilish  beretical  amateurs  and  artists  to  Rome  the  citizens 
territory;  and  Hood's  Canal,  with  the  country  be-  "^'^  ""  trifling  jxirtion  of  their  annual  income, 
tween  that  canal  and  the  Pacific,  would  bt^long  to  I  wbile  lo  the  charily  of  Ihesc  strangers  the  Roman 
America.     In  point  of  substance,  the  only  dilfer- 1  P""p'"''' ^/e  still  more  largely  liebolden.     The  ab- 


ence  between  this  and  the  boundary  we  formerly 
proposed,  consists  in  the  loss  of  Hood's  canal  anil 
the  territory  to  the  west  of  it,  with  the  inconven- 
ience of  such  close  American  proximity.  The 
point  of  honor  is,  that  we  must  f;n'e  this  territory, 
as  well  as  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia ;  for  if 
left  to  settlement,  it  is  very  likely  we  might  occu- 
py it  first,  or  a  quarrel  spring  out  of  its  occupa- 
tion. 

Whosoever  of  our  countrymen  shall  read  the 
thirty-years'  history  of  the  Oregon  negotiations, 
may  prido  himself  upon  the  character  of  the  Hritish 
negotiators  as  accomplished  diplomatists  and  gen- 
tkjrv-n.  They  exhibit  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the 
story  of  the  caw,  and  the  principles  of  international 


surdity  of  the  law  is  the  more  glaring,  that  the 
Jews  in  Rome  are  recognized  as  ]iroprieturs  of  the 
lands  and  houses  in  the  quarter  set  apart  for  their 
residence. 

But  it  ought  to  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
our  most  Protestant  countrymen,  that  in  this  mat- 
ter the  matter  is  nol  all  on  the  side  of  the  Roman 
goTcrnmcnt.  The  priestly  rulers  of  the  eternal 
city  only  wish  lo  B,ive  ap[)carance8 :  though  they 
refuse  to  Protestants  the  name  of  landed  property, 
they  wink  at  their  acipnring  the  reality.  To  the 
rule  that  no  heretic  can  acquire  lands  and  houses 
within  the  walls  of  Rome,  an  exception  is  made  in 
favor  of  the  embassies  of  heretical  princes.  In 
consequence  of  this  exception,  a  very  considerable 


law  ;  th..'y  show  throughout  the  scrupulous  caution  i  an«>unt  of  fixed  nroperty  in  Rome  is  owned  osten- 
of  men  of  honor  in  not  adv.-uicing  a  hollow  though  *''.''y  ''.V  '''^  residents  of  German  courts,  but  in  re- 
fpccioiis  claim,  and  in  fairly  admitting  to  their  full-  ^'''X  ^y  Gennan  Protestants,  for  whom  these  diplo- 
cst  extent  the  rights  of  their  op|ioncnts  ;  and  they  m^'isls  hold  it.  The  amlias.sadors  of  the  Protestant 
disphv  the  good-natured  toleration  of  well-bred 
ni'  Mintcr  a  civil  but  exorbitant  and  rather 

*|'  ml.     Here,  however,  the  praise  must 

end.      ilicy  could  have  given  no  original  research 
to  the  subject,  or  thev  were  unable  lo  profit  by  it  ; 
w   the  technicalities 
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them  in  the  gravest  tei 
cuurtoHy,  they  have  alli< 


in  arguments,  to  the 

"   '" rn.-d 

pre- 
.....  I-  ,.•  Iliiig 
rit  with  ofllrial 
,  i''nt  and  ridicu- 
lous sophiKlrics  lo  grow  up  into  arguments,  by 
inTe  dint  of  repetition — have  most  awuredly  sacri- 
ficed the  interests,  and  will,  we  fear,  compromise 
the  honor,  of  the  country  before  wo  have  done. 
Hut.  though  we  have  forfeited  our  reputation  as 
stati'vnen,  let  us  at  least  show  ourselves  land-sur- 
if-  '    (urn   out   a    workmanlike   Ikhih.! 

wi  cure  iMi  from  inlru»ion,  in  such  I 

a-  '     • li'Miaiiiy    iniouciani'i' 

hi  wilh — taking  care  K. 

wt    ..„ ,Ajn  our  boundary,  to  u,..., 

sure  of  ihe  accuracy  of  our  maps. 


h*  th«  libiinriu 
mnuth  of  ih..  Krn/ 
of-       V 

rrv 

of  li,.-,..,:    . 

try,  s*  well  u  . 


2. 


on   llw  main-land,  since  ihr 

I'.l!.   .I.'.'r..,.  II  ,.|    ll.i'    1, 


princes  of  Germany  at  the  Romish  court  also  make 
arrangements  with  the  great  Roman  bankers  to 
allow  lands  and  houses  to  be  held  in  iheir  names 
for  the  behoof  of  CJennan  Protcslanls.  The  Ro- 
mish goremment  gladly  connives  at  the  acquisition 
of  the  dominium  utile  by  ProK'stanls. 

The  only  Protestants  in  Kuropo,  therefore,  upon 

whom  the  ' I    ■■  ■'  .■•1  clecisir)!!  alluded  to  can 

operate  <1  ,  are  the  F.iiglisli  ;  and 

that  iH-cai)  !     _  Government,  or  Ihe  Fng- 

lish  |>eople,  are  too  narrow-minded  lo  maintain  di- 
|)lomatic  relations  with  the  court  of  Rome.  If  par- 
liament would  allow  Queen  Victoria  to  send  B 
eharg^  d'affaires  to  Rome,  F.nglish  Protestants 
could  acquire  all  Ihc  reality  of  property  in  lanris 
and  houses  at  Rome  ;  and  the  ticlief  is  prevalent, 
that  if  her  majesty  were  allowed  lo  receive  an 
n|>ostolical  nuncio  at  .St.  James',  ihc  name  as  well 
''■'•  reality  would  \>f  readily  cimceded.  It  is 
I  in  the  Ronian  goveriiment  to  eling  to  a  law 

■ !■■  ■■>'  •'•■■  •!■■! ' '••■  f.ilv  of  the 

Hhieh, 

....;..:;.-.  lo  the 

Kurope,  depriv(-« 

i  all  other   I'rolest- 

aiils  uojuy. — Sprcialor. 


"I      1   ui-<i.i  ,    Itt    \l  .     \\    v*  ijilllf    , 

iiwin^  to  Ihc  richness  of  the  acc' 
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From  lb*  U\»nty  Ouatu. 
AMERICAN    ROMANCE. 

r.tlfs.  Hy  Edoar  a  Vox.  Pp.  239.  Wiley  ind 
Putnam. 
[Tn  iho  Literary  Gazelle,  No.  ItOO,  p.  528,  we 
liriiifly  niptii-eil  iho  rolluwinir  work — so  briefly  lliat 
a  viiliu'il  piirrc»i>on(lenl»  had  not  obxervud  it,  ami 
llioii(jlil  we  Irul  alliii'i'lher  iiet'lectcd  a  volmiic  of 
very  eoiisid  n.      '"  '*" 

pair  this  w I  npiiiioo  of 

It;  ami  aj^rrtin^  wnii  iiim  m  III-.  I  ■.imi-iits  we  have 
ple;isuri'  iii  aduiilinif  it  a«  our  own,  and  thus  duing 
more  justice  to  a  Transatlantic  writer  of  original 
powere. — FA.  L.  0.\ 
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I'l  •■   ''    Til ---ircd  new"  are  obviously 

1  I  lo  look  for  in%'enli»e 

!,;,  ,        ,.    ,,.,..  ,  ;ii-r<irdinffly,  wearenot 

,n I  1  .  ii.  irilni  tlie  antlmr  of  lhi»  remarkable 

viilii.ui'  1-  n-  \i,  II  111.  lli«  work  ba»  roiiio  to 
our  HhorcD  •  'd  by  suecess  upon  its  own  ; 

and   thai  m  -  n  lio  more  than  it  deserves 

we  will  underiaku  to  demonstrate  to  our  readers, 
before  wo  put  the  finishing  point  to  our  note  of  ad- 
miration. 

First,  however,  and  by  way  of  gettini;  a  trouble- 
some duty  out  of  the  way  at  onee,  we  must  qualify 
our  ooiiiing  praises,  by  a  li^ht  and  wholesome  touch 
of  censure.  'I'his,  in  a  i;eneral  way,  and  without 
desceudici((  into  a  sp<'cificaiion  of  instances,  must 
bo  held  to  apply  lo  such  a  tale  as  the  "  Black  Cat," 
which  is  impos.Mihle  and  revoliinjj ;  to  such  an 
nr.. mil.  lit  a»  "  McsiniTic  Kevelalion,"  which  far 
1  V  attempts  a  solution  of  that  deepest  of 

I  •  nature  of  the  Deity  :  losucli  a  dialosrne 

aa  "  l^ioiuxmif,"  simply  foolish  ;  and  to  such  a 
juvenile  production  as  the  "  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher."  These,  thonirh  not  without  their  own 
flashes  of  genius,  misht  have  been  omitted  lo 
great  advantage  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  volume, 
acute,  interestinii,  and  (jnphic,  would  then   have 

Ielooil  consistent  with  itself— /o/u-S  teres,  alque  ro- 
tunJiis. 
Induction,  and  a  microscopic  power  of  analysis, 
•eem  to  be  the  pervadinj;  characteristics  of  the  mind 
of  Fxlgar  Poe.  Put  hiin  on  any  trail,  and  he  traces 
it  as  keenly  as  a  Blackl'tMit  or  Ojihbeway  ;  give 
him  any  clue,  and  he  unravels  the  whole  web  of 
mvsiery  :  never  was  bloodhound  mnre  sagacious  in 
scenting  out  a  murderer  :  nor  (Edipus  himself 
more  shrewd  in  solving  an  enigma.  He  would 
make  a  famous  transatlantic  Vidocq,and  is  capable 
of  more  ad.lress  and  exploit  than  a  Foucbi?  :  he 
has  all  his  wils  about  him  ready  for  use,  and  could 
'  calmly  inveslieate  the  bursting  of  a  bomb-shell  ; 

he  is  a  hound  never  at  fault,  a  moral  tight-rope 
dancer  never  thrown  frtim  his  equilibrium  ;  a  close, 
keen  re:isoncr,  whom  no  sophistry  distracts — no- 
thing foreign  or  extraneous  diverts  him  from  his 
inquiry. 

But  it  is  time  lo  present  the  reader  with  speci- 
mens of  some  of  our  author's  peculiarities.  "  The 
Gold  Hug,"  «  strange  tale  of  treasure-seeking, 
forcibly  demonstrates  how  able  an  ally  l)r.  Young 
and  M.  ('himpoliion  would  have  found  in  F.<lgar 
Poe,  whilst  euiiasied  in  deciphering  F.gyptian  hiero- 
glyphics. The  case  of  the  Koseita  stone  is  ex- 
acilv  parallel  to  the  following  bit  of  ingenious  cal- 
culation : 

"'  But  how  did  you  proceed V  'I  held  the 
Tellum  again  to  the  fire,  after  increasing  the  heat ; 

I  »  Martin  Farquhar  Tuppcr.— I/.  J^e. 


but  nothing  appeared.     I  now  thought  it  ponibk 
thai  Ibecoaling  of  dirt  mii-i  '   "g  to  do 

with  the  failure;  so  1  car  parch- 

ment by  pouring  warm  waf  r  om  r  n.  iml,  having 
done  tliis,  I  placed  it  in  a  tin  pan,  with  the  skull 
downwards,  and  put  the  pan  up(«i  a  furnace  of 
lighted  charcoal.  In  a  few  iniiiutcs,  the  pan  har- 
liK  heated,  1  removed  the  slip, 
oy,  found  it  spotted,  in 
'  appeared  to  be  figure! 
Again  1  placed  it  in  the  van, 
and  sulTered  it  to  remain  another  minute.  Upon 
taking  itolT,  the  whole  was  just  as  you  see  it  now.' 
Here  I.«sfand,  having  re-heated  the  parchment, 
submitted  it  lo  my  inspection.  The  followingt 
characters  were  rudely  traced,  in  a  red  lint,  be- 
twc.       ■       •       '  ■     '       '        '  •■ 


ing  becoii 
and,  to  II 
several  y 
arranged  in  lines 


HtHt00))85; 

■i   is-,>  •■•ta: 


4H0-;.       ,...    ;^  ^.1,:    -,  --- 
t'3l;lfi)«t;l<>l;:lS8;t'; 

"  '  But,'  said  I,  returning  him  the  slip,  '  I  am  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  Were  all  the  jewel* 
of  Golconda  awaiting  me  upon  my  solution  of  this 
enigma,  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  should  be  unable  lo 
earn  them.'  '  .\nd  yet,'  said  Legrand,  '  the  solu- 
tion is  by  no  means  so  diflicult  as  you  might  be  led 
to  iina^'ino  from  the  first  hasly  inspection  of  the 
characters.  These  characters,  as  any  one  might 
readily  guess,  form  a  cipher— that  is  lo  say,  they 
convey  a  meaning:  but  then,  from  what  is  known 
of  Kidd,  I  could  not  suppose  him  capable  of  con- 
structing any  of  the  more  abstruse  cryptographs. 
1  made  up  my  mind,  at  once,  that  this  was  of  a 
simple  species — such,  however,  as  would  appear, 
to  the  crude  intellect  of  the  sailor,  absolutely  inso- 
luble without  the  key."  '  And  you  really  solved 
it ''  '  Readily  ;  I  have  solved  others  of  an  abstruae- 
iiess  ten  thousand  times  greater.'  " 

Thereafter,  at  loo  much  length  for  our  columns, 
but  not  for  the  interest  of  mankind  at  large,  he 
reads  his  own  riddle.  Take,  again,  the  marvellous 
train  of  analytical  rea.snning  whereby  he  arrives  at 
truth  in  the  "Rue  Morgue  Murders;"  a  tale 
wherein  the  horror  of  the  incidents  is  overborne  by 
the  acuteness  of  the  arguments  ;  and  is  introduced 
by  a  specimen  of  mind-reading  which  Dr.  Elliot- 
son's  .\dolphe  or  Okey  might  vainly  allempt  to 
equal.  "  The  Mvsiery  of  Marie  Rogel"  is  similar 
in  keenness ;  and'  to  us  at  least  the  only  mystery 
in  the  matter  now  is — why  was  not  the  "  dark 
sailor"  apprehended  ?  Additional  interest  is  given 
lo  these  twin  talcs  of  terror  from  their  historic 
truth ;  and  from  the  strange  fact  thai  the  guesser's 
sagacity  has  anticipated  in  the  last  case  the  mur- 
derer's confession. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  other  pages  equally  bright- 
ened by  genius,  while  they  are  untarnished  with 
the  dread  details  of  crime.  "  A  Descent  into  the 
Maelstrom"  has  but  one  fault;  it  is  loo  deliber- 
ate ;  there  is  too  little  in  it  of  ibe  rushing  havoc, 
the  awful  eddying  of  that  northern  sea's  black 
throat.  Still  there  is  magnificent  writing  in  the 
tale  ;  and  a  touch  is  given  below  of  our  author's 
peculiar  presence  of  mind,  which  would  stand  him 
in  good  stead  on  a  barrel  of  ignited  gunpowder: 

"  .\s  I  felt  the  siotiiMiing  sweep  of  the  descent, 
1  had  instinctively  tiglilened  my  I'll  "'-n  the 
barrel,  and  closed  my  eyes.      For  ds  I 

dared   not  open  them — while    1   c\,  -lant 

destruction,  and  wondered  that  1  was  not  already 
in  my  death-struggles  with  the  water.     Bui  mo- 


3$$2 
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Bt  after  mamcnt  ekpaed.     I  still   lived.     The 
Lcl  ceased  ;  and  the  rnoliun  of  the 
yemc\  -  n-h  as  it  had  hern  bt-fore,  while 

in  the  bi-ll  of  foam,  with  the  exception  lliat  slip 
now  lay  more  aloiijj.     I  look  courage,  and  looked 
once  ajfain  ui>on  the  scene.     Never  shall  1  forget 
the  sensiitioiis  of  awe,  horror,  and  admiration  with 
wl     '    '       /•  d  about  roe.     The  boat  appeared  to 
b<  as  if  by  inajiic,  midway  down,  u|ion 

til  ••urface  of  a  funnel,  vast  in  eircumfer- 

f.  lous   in   depth,  and    whose    ]K"rfectly 

siii.  :..  .....->  mieht  have  been  mistaken  for  ebony, 

but  for  the  bewildenng  rapidity  with  which  they 
spun  around,  and  for  the  (tleaminfr  and  ghastly 
radiance  they  shot  forth,  as  the  rays  of  the  full 
moon,  from  that  circular  rift  amid  the  clouds 
which  I  have  already  descrilied,  streamed  in  a 
flood  of  golden  glory  along  the  black  walls,  and 
far  away  down  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
abyss.  At  first  I  was  too  much  confused  to  ob- 
Berve  anything  accurately.  The  general  burst  of 
terrific  grandeur  was  all  that  I  beheld.  When  I 
recovered  myself  a  little,  however,  my  gaze  fell 
instinctively  downward.  In  this  direction  I  was 
able  to  obtain  an  unobstruclcd  view  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  smack  hung  on  the  inclined  sur- 
face of  the  pool.  She  was  quite  upon  an  even 
keel — that  is  to  say,  her  deck  lay  in  a  plane  par- 
allel with  that  of  the  water — but  this  latter  sloped 
at  an  angle  of  more  than  forty-five  degrees,  so 
that  we  seemed  to  be  lying  upon  our  beam-ends. 
I  could  not  help  observing,  nevertheless,  that  1 
had  scarcely  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  my  hold 
and  footing  in  this  situation  than  if  we  had  been 
up<m  a  dead  ievcl ;  and  this,  I  suppose,  was  owing 
to  the  speed  at  which  we  revolved.  The  rays  of 
the  moon  seemed  to  search  the  very  bottom  of  the 
profound  gulf;  but  still  1  could  make  out  nothing 
distinctly,  on  account  of  a  thick  mist  in  which 
everything  there  was  enveloped,  and  over  which 
there  hung  a  magnificent  rainnow,  like  that  narrow 
and  tottering  bridge  which  Mussulmen  say  is  the 
only  pathway  between  time  and  eternity.  This 
mist,  or  spray,  was  no  doubt  occasioned  by  the 
clashing  of  the  great  walls  of  the  funnel,  as  they 
all  met  together  at  the  bottom — but  the  yell  that 
went  up  to  the  heavens  from  out  that  mist,  I  dare 
not  attempt  to  clrM-riU'.  Our  first  slide  into  the 
abyss  its<df,  from  the  licit  of  foam  alHive,  had  car- 
ried us  a  great  distance  down  the  slope  ;  hut  our 
farther  di-scent  was  by  no  means  pro|Hirtioiiate. 
Round  and  round  we  swept — not  by  any  uniform 
movement — but  in  dizzying  swings  and  jerks,  that 
aent  us  sometimes  only  a  few  hundred  yanls — 
Bometimes  nearly  the  complete  circuit  of  the  whirl. 
Our  progress  downward,  at  each  nrvolulion,  was 
slow,  but  very  perceptible.  I<(M>king  about  me 
upon  the  wide  waste  of  liquid  ebony  on  which  we 
were  thus  borne,  I  percei«ed  that  our  boat  was  not 
the  only  object  in  the  embrace  of  the  whirl.  Hoth 
above  and  below  us  were  visible  fraginenlM  of  ves- 
sel-    ' "■   ' ■■■''':ng-tinil)er  and   trunks 

111  I  rlicirs,  such  as  pieces 

ol      Imvis,    barrels    and 

ataves.     1    I  I    the  unnalural 

curiosity  wli  ■  '  ••  of  my  original 

terrors  It  ap|H-ared  to  grow  upon  me  as  J  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  to  my  dreadful  diMim.  I  now 
began  to  walch,  with  a  strange  interest,  the  nu- 
mT<>ii>  tbinjr"  that  floated  in  our  company  I 
III  for    I    even    *> 

»:  .on  the  relative  s. 

Um   ot    ineir    s4;Yerai    ucscenta   toward    the    tnunt 


below.  '  This  fir-tree,'  I  found  myself  at  one 
time  saying,  '  will  certainly  be  the  next  thing  that 
takes  the  awful  plunge  and  disappears,' — and  then 
I  was  disapiioiiited  to  find  that  the  wreck  of  a 
Dutch  merchant-ship  overlook  it  and  went  down 
before.  At  length,  after  making  several  guesses 
of  this  nature,  and  being  deceived  in  all — this  fact 
— the  fact  of  my  invariable  miscalculalion — s<'t  me 
upon  a  train  of  reflection  that  made  my  limbs 
again  tremble,  and  my  heart  beat  heavily  onco 
more.  It  was  not  a  new.iermr  that  thus  affected 
me,  but  the  dawn  of  a  more  exciting  hope.  This 
hope  arose  partly  from  memory,  and  partly  from 
present  obsj'rvation.  I  called  to  mina  the  great 
variety  of  buoyant  matter  that  strewed  the  coast 
of  Ijofoden,  having  been  absorbed  and  then  thrown 
forth  by  the  Mockoe-strom.  Hy  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  articles  were  shattered  in  the  most 
extraordinary  way — so  chafed  and  roughened  as 
to  have  the  appearance  of  being  stuck  full  of  splin- 
ters— but  then  I  distinctly  rirollected  that  there 
were  some  of  them  which  were  not  disfigured  at 
all.  Now  I  could  not  account  fiir  this  difference 
except  by  supp<ising  that  the  roughened  fragments 
were  the  only  ones  which  had  h<>en  completely 
absorbed — that  the  others  had  entered  the  whirl  at 
80  late  a  period  of  the  tide,  or,  for  some  n-ason, 
had  desceniled  so  slowly  after  entering,  that  they 
did  not  reach  the  bottom  before  the  return  of  the 
flood  came,  or  of  the  ebb,  as  the  ease  might  be.  I 
conceived  it  possible,  in  either  instance,  that  they 
might  thus  be  whirled  up  again  to  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  without  undergoing  the  fate  of  those  which 
had  been  drawn  in  more  early,  or  ab.iorbed  more 
rapidly.  I  made,  also,  three  iinporlant  observa- 
tions. The  first  was,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
larger  the  bodies  were,  the  more  rapid  their  de- 
scent— the  second,  that,  between  two  masses  of 
equal  extent,  the  one  spherical,  and  the  other  of 
any  other  shape,  the  superiority  in  speed  of  descent 
was  with  the  sphere — the  third,  that  between  two 
masses  of  equal  size,  the  one  cylindrical,  and  the 
other  of  any  other  shape,  the  cylinder  was  ab- 
sorbed the  more  slowly.  Since  my  escape,  1  have 
had  several  conversations  on  this  subject  with  an 
old  Bchoolmaster  of  the  district ;  and  it  was  from 
him  that  I  learned  the  us«:  of  the  word  'cylinder' 
and  'sphere.'  He  explained  to  me — although  I 
have  forgotten  the  explanation — how  what  I  ob- 
served was,  in  fact,  the  natural  consi'quencc  of  the 
fonns  of  the  floating  fragments — and  showed  me 
how  it  happened  that  a  cylinder,  swimming  in  a 
vortex,  offered  more  resislaneo  lo  its  sueiien,  and 
was  drawn  in  with  grt-ater  difficully,  than  an 
equally  bulky  body  of  any  form  whatever.  There 
was  one  startling  circumstance  w hieh  went  a  great 
way  in  enforcing  tlx-st!  obserralions,  and  rendering 
me  anxious  to  turn  them  to  aceuuni,  and  this  was 
that,  at  every  revoliiiion,  we  passed  something 
like  a  barrel,  or  els<>  the  yard  or  the  mast  of  a  ves- 
sel, while  many  of  these  things,  which  had  been 
on  our  level  when  1  first  opi'iied  my  eyes  upon  the 
wonders  of  the  whirl|)<M)l.  were  now  hiirh  up  aliove 
ii«  :iiwl  -.xemed  to  have  moved  but  lilile  from  their 
i.ition.  I  no  longer  hesitated  what  to  do, 
■  I  to  lash  myself  securely  to  the  water- 
cask  upon  which  1  now  held,  to  cut  it  loose  from 
the  counter,  and  to  throw  mys«df  with  it  into  the 
water.  I  attracted  my  brother's  attention  by 
►  it'ns,  pointed  to  the  floating  barrels  that  came 
■  us,  and  did  everything  in  my  power  to  make 
Kiidr'rstand  what  \  was  about  to  do.  I  thought 
at  length  that  be  conprehended  my  design— but, 
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whether  this  was  the  cue  or  not,  he  ihook  hi« 
heail  <les|)Biriii([ly,  and   refused  to  move  from  In 
station   l)y   the   rin^-bolt.     It   w:is  iinjiosaihio    i 
rearh  him;  the  cmui  ■  i  of  no  drby  ; 

and   no,  with  a  bittii  ;iii>d  him   to 

his  fill',  frislenod  nn>>  n  m  im  .  ,..^n  l>y  ineaim  of 
tilt,'  Ixilurms  wliicli  sroiircd  it  to  thn  counter,  and 
prwipilaled  myself  with  it  into  the  sea,  with(uit 
another  moment's  he.titation.  The  result  was 
precisely  what  I  had  hoped  it  ini^ht  be.  As  it  is 
inys<!lf  who  now  tells  this  tale — as  you  see  that  I 
did  esrape — and  as  you  are  already  in  possession 
of  the  mode  in  which  tbia  escape  wilh  elTecled,  and 
must  therefore  anticipate  all  that  I  have  further  to 
say,  I  will  brin);  my  story  quickly  to  conclusiim. 
It  mi);ht  have  been  an  hour,  or  thereabout,  afli-r 
my  quiitina  the  smack,  when,  bavin);  descended 
to  a  vast  distance  beneath  me,  it  made  three  or 
four  wild  Rvrations  in  rapid  succes.sion,  and,  b«?ar- 
ini;  my  loved  brother  witii  it,  plun|;ed  headlonj;,  at 
once  and  forever,  into  the  chaos  of  foam  below. 
The  barrel  to  which  I  was  attached  sunk  very 
httle  farther  than  half  the  dinlance  between  the 
bottom  of  the  gulf  and  the  spot  at  which  I  leai>ed 
overboard,  before  a  fircat  chance  took  place  in  the 
character  of  the  whirlpool.  The  slope  of  the  sides 
of  the  vast  funnel  twcame  momently  less  and  less 
steep,  the  gyrations  of  the  whirl  ijrew  (tradually 
less  and  less  violent.  By  dcijrees,  the  froth  and 
the  rainbow  disjippearcd,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
(julf  si'i'med  slowly  to  \iprise.  The  sky  was  clear, 
tlic  winds  bad  gone  down,  and  the  full  moon  was 
setting  radiantly  in  the  west,  when  1  found  my.ielf 
on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  in  full  view  of  the 
shores  of  I.ofi»len,  and  above  the  spot  where  tlie 
poid  of  Moskoe-slriim  had  been.'  " 

The  "  t.'onversation  lietwcen  Eiros  and  Char- 
mion"  is  full  of  terror  and  instruction  ;  true  to  phi- 
losphy  and  to  holy  writ,  it  details  the  probable 
mmle  of  the  final  conOagration : 

"  That  material  injury  to  our  ghibe  or  to  its  in- 
habitants would  result  from  the  apprehended  con- 
tact, was  an  opinion  which  hourly  lost  ground 
among  the  wise  ;  and  the  wise  were  now  freely 
IM'rmilled  to  rule  the  reason  and  the  fancy  of  the 
crowd.  It  w.is  deiniMislraled,  that  the  density  of 
the  comet's  nucleus  was  far  less  than  that  of  our 
rarest  gas  ;  and  the  harmless  passage  of  a  similar 
visitor  among  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  was  a  point 
strongly  insisted  upon,  and  which  served  greatly 
to  allay  terror.  Theohigists,  with  an  earnestness 
fear  enkindled,  dwelt  upon  the  biblical  prophecies, 
and  expounded  them  to  the  people  with  a  direct- 
ness and  simplicity  of  which  no  previous  instance 
had  bei-n  known.  That  the  final  destruction  of  the 
earth  must  be  brought  about  by  the  agenqy  of  fire, 
was  urged  with  a  spirit  that  enforced  everywhere 
conviction  ;  and  that  the  comets  were  of  I'lo  fiery 
nature  (as  all  men  now  knew)  was  a  truth  which 
relieved  all,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  appre- 
hension of  the  great  cilamity  foretold.  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  popular  prejudices  and  vulgar  errors 
in  regard  to  pestilences  and  wars — errors  which 
were  wont  to  prevail  upon  every  appearance  of  a 
comet — were  now  altogether  unknown.  As  if  by 
some  sudden  convulsive  exertion,  reason  had  at 
once  burled  superstition  iVoni  her  throne.  The 
feeblest  intellect  had  ilerived  vigor  from  excessive 
interest.  What  minor  evils  might  arise  from  the 
contact  were  points  of  elaborate  question.  The 
learned  sixike  of  slight  geological  disturbances,  of 
probable  alterations  in  climate,  and  consequently 


in  v#gnlBtion  ;  of  noMible  magnetic  and  eleetrio 
s.  Many  held  that  no  visible  or  pereep- 
■ct   would    in   any   manner    be  produced. 

\^  III  !•■  "Iich  di  -     .      .1-      -  -     1    

gradually  apt 

diameter,  and  .m  .>  jm '•  ...-.•        '■'. • 

grew  paler  ns  it  came.  All  human  operations 
were  suspended.  Tbirewasan  epoch  in  the  course 
of  the  {^neral  sentiment  when  the  comet  had  at- 
tained, at  length,  a  siio  surpassing  that  of  any 
previously  recorded  visitation.  The  people  now, 
dismissing  any  lingering  hoiie  that  the  asinniomers 
wore  wrong,  experienced  all  the  certainly  of  evil. 
The  chimerical  aspect  of  their  terror  was  gone. 
The  hearts  of  the  stoutest  of  our  race  iM-at  violently 
within  their  bosoms.  A  very  few  days  siifliced, 
however,  to  merge  even  such  reelings  in  sentiments 
more  unendurable.  We  couhl  no  hnigirr  apply  to 
the  strange  orb  any  aceusiomeil  thouL'hls.  Its  his- 
torical attributes  had  disa|i|><?ared.  It  oppressed  us 
with  a  hideous  novelty  of  emotion.  We  saw  it  not 
as  an  astronomical  phenomenon  in  the  heavens,  but 
as  an  incubus  upon  our  hearts,  and  a  shadow  upoa 
our  brains.  It  had  taken,  with  inconceivable  ra- 
pidity, the  character  of  a  gigantic  mantle  of  rare 
flame,  extending  fn)m  horiion  to  horizon.  Yet,a 
day,  and  men  breathed  with  greater  freedom.  It 
was  clear  that  we  were  already  within  the  influence 
of  the  comet ;  yet  we  lived.  We  even  felt  an  un- 
usual elasticity  of  frame  and  vivacity  of  mind. 
The  exceeding  tenuity  of  the  object  of  our  dread 
was  apparent ;  for  all  heavenly  objects  were  plainly 
visible  through  it.  Meantime,  our  vegetation  had 
perceptibly  altered  ;  and  we  gained  faith,  from  this 
predicted  circumstance,  in  the  foresight  of  the  wise. 
A  wild  luxuriance  of  foliage,  utterly  unknown  be- 
fore, burst  out  upon  every  vegetable  thing.  Yet 
another  day — and  the  evil  was  not  altogether  upon 
us.  It  was  now  evident  that  its  nucleus  would  first 
reach  us.  A  wild  change  had  come  over  all  men  ; 
and  the  first  sense  of  pain  was  the  wild  signal  for 
general  lamentation  and  horror.  This  first  sense 
of  pain  lay  in  a  ricorous  constriction  of  the  breast 
and  lungs,  and  an  insulTerable  dryness  of  the  skin. 
It  could  not  he  denied  that  our  atmosphere  was 
radically  afTecled  ;  the  conformation  of  this  atmos- 
phere, and  the  possible  modifications  to  which  it 
might  be  subjected,  were  now  the  topics  of  discus- 
sion. The  result  of  investigation  sent  an  electric 
thrill  of  the  intensest  terror  through  the  universal 
heart  of  man.  It  had  been  long  known  that  the 
air  which  encircled  us  was  a  compound  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  gases,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-one 
measures  of  oxygen,  and  seventy-nine  of  nitrogen, 
in  every  one  hundred  of  the  atmosphere.  Oxygen, 
which  was  the  principle  of  combustion,  and  the 
vehicle  of  heat,  was  absolutely  ne<'essary  to  the 
support  of  animal  life,  and  was  the  most  (Kiwerful 
and  energetic  agent  in  nature.  Nitrogen,  on  the 
contrary,  was  incapable  of  supporting  either  animal 
life  or  flame.  An  unnatural  excess  of  oxygen 
would  result,  it  had  been  ascertained,  in  just  such 
an  elevation  of  the  animal  spirits  as  we  had  latterly 
experienced.  It  was  the  pursuit,  the  extension  of 
the  idea,  which  had  engendered  awe.  What  would  1 
be  the  result  of  a  total  extraction  of  the  nitrogen  1 
A  combustion  irresistible,  all-devouring,  omnipre- 
valent,  iminodiate ; — the  entire  fulfihiient,  in  all: 
their  minute  and  terrible  details,  of  the  fiery  and; 
horror-inspiring  denunci.itions  of  the  prophecies  of 
the  holy  book.  ' 

If  the  Vatiges  of  Orcalion  have  obtained  so  mnchi 
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oelebritT  rrom  itiemptinf;  to  ihnw  and  explain  to 
na>  '  .'f  tliinps.  WP  may  surely 

ani  iillior  who  has  thus,  in  a 

liki  /.uiu  'M  iirsus,  depicted  to  uk  their 

oi. 

1^  .      .inclusion,  draw  the  render's  attention 

10  the  only  pipce  of  Poe-try — (the  pun  is  quite  ir- 
rMistilile) — wherewith  Mr.  Poc  has  favored  us  in 
this  hook.  It  occurii  in  the  otherwise  condemned 
late  of  "  Usher  ;"  and  not  only  half  redeems  that 
ill-considered  production,  but  makes  us  wish  for 
many  more  such  staves.  Its  title  is  the  "  Haunted 
Palace,"  and  it  purports  to  be  a  madman's  rhapaody 
on  his  own  mind  : 

"  In  the  preenest  of  our  valleys, 

Hv  " '  •"•'ji'ls  tenanted. 

Onr  stately  palace — 

K :  ,  i.Ke — reared  its  head. 

In  the  monarch  Thought's  dominion 

It  stood  ihere ! 
Never  seraph  spread  a  pinion 

Over  fabric  half  so  fair. 

Banners  yellow,  (florioas,  golden, 

On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow — 
(This,  all  (his,  was  in  the  uldun 

Time  lonjj  ago  ;) 
And  every  centio  air  that  dallied. 

In  that  sweet  day, 
Alon);  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pallid, 

A  winged  odor  went  away. 

Wanderers  in  that  happy  valley 

Through  two  luminous  windows  saw 
Spirits  movini;  musically 

To  a  lute's  well-tuned  law. 
Round  about  a  throne,  where  sitting 

(Porphyrojfene  !) 
In  stale  his  glorv  well  befitting. 

The  ruler  of  the  realm  was  seen. 

And  all  with  pearl  and  ruby  glowing 

Was  the  fair  palace-door, 
Throus'i  which  came  flowing,  flowing, flowing. 

And  sparkling  evermore, 
A  tniop  of  Fx^hocs,  whose  tweet  duty 

Was  but  to  sing. 
In  voices  of  surpa.«sing  beauty, 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  king. 

But  evil  things,  in  robes  nf  sorrow, 

As8aile<l  the  monarch's  high  estate; 
(Ah,  |e|  us  mourn,  for  never  morrow 

Shall  ilawn  upon  hiiii,  desoLite!) 
And  niund  about  his  home  the  glory 

That  blushed  and  bl<H>iiie<l, 
Is  but  a  dim-remembered  »tory 

Of  the  old  tunc  entumbod. 

And  iravollers  now  within  that  valley, 

Throueh  the  retl-littcn  windows,  see 
Vast  forino  that  move  fanlasiically 

To  a  discordant  melody  ; 
While,  like  a  ripid  ghsatly  river, 

Throueh  the  pale  door, 
A  hid'Miijs  ihroiii;  ruiih  out  forever. 

And  laugh — but  smile  no  more!" 

A''^ "=iing  these    extracts,    and   our   own 

'ho'  (if  the  book,  we  are  sure  that  niir 

tri. ...  ^iiit  long  be  strangers  to  the  Tales  of 

•Edgar  Pu«. 


TOO   MODEST   BY   HALF. 

The  great  fault  of  young  Ireland  is  that  he  i* 
too  modest.  Ho  wants  self-reliance.  His  depen- 
dencies for  his  dearest  vindictive  objects  are  never 
on  his  own  powers.  He  does  not  play  the  brag- 
Bart  on  his  own  account,  he  brags  of  foreigners. 
He  is  like  a  woman  who  ihrealens  you  with  what 
this  man  or  ihat  man  will  do  to  you. 

One  time  Prince  Joinville  was  to  make  minced 
meat  of  us.  Thirty  thousand  Frenchmen  thrown 
on  the  Irish  coast  were  to  expel  the  Saxon  invad- 
ers. Now  how  excessively  modest  il  id  in  an  op- 
pressed nation  of  eight  brave  millions  to  hold 
thirty  thousand  foreigners  essential,  indispensable 
to  her  liberation ! 

Next,  Hrother  Jonathan  was  looked  to  as  the 
avenger,  and  Ireland's  battle  was  to  be  fought  in 
Oregon.  Again  this  is  modest  to  the  ntalus  pudor, 
fl>r  if  any  other  third  of  the  kingdom  really  fell 
that  it  had  a  just  cause  and  a  battle  to  fight,  it 
would  full  surely  fl)>ht  its  battle  nearer  home,  and 
fight  it  with  its  own  hands,  and  trusting  only  to 
its  ov^n  right  and  might.  Hampdi-n  and  Crom- 
well did  not  look  to  foreigners  to  champion  their 
cause. 

The  Sikhs  have  been  the  last  hope  of  too  modest 
Young  Ireland.  The  Nation  sees  them  sweeping 
us  out  of  India  w  ith  300,000  blazing  scymitars ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  this  checrlni;  and  encourag- 
ing view,  it  was  hardly  published  before  the  arri- 
val of  the  news  of  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
enemy,  whose  blazing  scymitars  are  pawned  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war — 

"  From  the  \eholefacl>,  trf  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  hnprs  of  the  iiwaihnff  anny  arc  now 
very  loic,  and  are  wearing  hirer  civry  day — that 
Sir  H.  Hardinge  and  Sir  C.  Napier  will  probably 
never  meet — and  that,  if  the  people  of  Lahore  arid 
the  '  proteeled '  stales  on  the  Hindoo  side  of  the  river 
make  good  use  of  their  time,  and  hare  ordinary  sa- 
gacity to  see  the.  value  of  union  and  coopirnlion  at 
such  a  crisis,  the  game  is  in  their  hand.* — that  the 
whole  Moslem  population  of  Northern  Inilia,  who 
are  only  waiting  for  the  first  reverse  that  befalls 
the  British  arms  to  raise  the  cry  of  Dem  I  Decnl 
— the  F'aith  !  the  Faith  ! — and  fall  uikhi  their  op- 
pressors with  all  the  fury  of  vengeance  hoarded 
well  for  thirty  years,  will  clear  the  way  to  Bengal 
with  200,000  blazing  scymitars ;  that  ere  twelve 
months  shall  have  gone  round,  not  the  Sutlei  only, 
but  the  Jumna,  and  possibly  the  very  Uangea 
shall  no  longer  lie  overshadowed  by  the  roliUr-stctrid- 
ard  of  the  tyrants  of  South  rn  Asia ;  and  that  the 
blood  staincil  company — the  plagues  of  the  Kast — 
the  plunderers  of  Hyderabad — the  scourge  of  the 


Cariialir — and  the  poisoners  of  China,  may  begin 
to  set  their  house  in  order  at  Calruita.  Allah  Bis- 
mallah  !     (Jod  is  great — .\men  and  .\men." 

How  really  poor  in  spirit  is  all  this  vicarious  ven- 
geance. 

Il  was  sung  of  a  certain  Jacobin  worthy,  that 

He  fled  full  soon 
On  the  1st  of  June 

But  he  bade  the  rest  keep  fighting. 

Young  Ireland  bids  the  rest  keep  fighting,  not 
having  fled,  indeed,  for  ho  has  not  taken  the  field. 
He  is  marvellously  strong,  nothing  c.in  resist  him, 
and  yet  he  nnaccnunlably  submits  to  what  he  rrp- 
resenls  as  tin!  most  intolerable  tyranny,  and  con- 
tents himself  with  calling  on  foreigners  to  go  to 
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wtr  for  him,  or  on  Indiana  to  reToh,  "  If  ihejr  have 
the  nnlinary  saijarity  to  si-o  the  value  of  union  and 
coup'Taliim  at  siK'h  a  crisis." 

Yminji  Ireland  is  quite  right  in  not  playing  the 
rebel,  but  Young  Iroland  should  not  talk  the  ri^b«.'l 
whirh  It  iloi'S  not  phy.  The  dialogue  without  the 
action  has  the  most  ahasiuK  eflbcl.  It  is  loo  ob- 
trusively "  makin^j  the  '  dare  not'  wail  upon  '  I 
would,'  like  the  poor  cat  in  the  adage." 

Ireland  has  many  grievances,  but  none  worth 
bloodshed  ;  she  has  many  claims,  but  none  to  be 
advanceil  hv  bloodshed,  or  the  dialxdiral  desire  for 
it  without  the  daring  to  share  in  the  peril.  The 
redress  of  old  Ireland's  wrongs  will  come  in  due 
course  if  the  mahn  pintur  of  Young  Ireland  do  not 
unforlunati'ly  exi-ile  feelings  calculated  to  retard 
it.  Youn'j  Ircl.md  only  wants  a  little  manly  pride. 
lie  must  not  bo  always  exaggerating  and  enlarg- 
ing on  his  sores.  He  must  not  make  out  his  case 
Worse  than  it  is,  bo  as  to  make  it  recreancy  to  bear 
it  while  ho  is  bragging  of  his  potency.  Ho  must 
not  count,  loo,  upon  the  alms  of  foreign  valor  for 
his  deliverance.  There  is  no  ease,  no  occasion 
whatever  for  valor,  fon-ign  or  indigenous.  Noth- 
ing is  wanted  and  wanting  but  a  little  good  sense 
and  right  spirit.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with 
blazing  scvmitara — no,  nor  with  hhazingshilelaghs 
either,  things  much  apter  fur  combustion  and 
broil. 

IjcI  there  he  an  end  of  the  foreign  look-out  for 
mischief  to  Kngland,  and  let  your  hopes  live  on 
your  own  means,  not  on  the  hup-df-mer  Joinville 
one  dny,  and  a  licm  of  Lahore  another  who  turns 
out  to  be  pared  of  his  claws  by  the  next  advices. 
.Vs  the  homely  old  proverb  says,  "  Let  every  her- 
ring hang  by  iis  own  head,  and  every  tub  stand  on 
its  own  bottom,"  and  let  Young  Ireland  pluck  up 
a  little  of  the  honest  pride  of  Independence — inde- 
pendence of  foreign  aid,  and  self-reliance  on  righ- 
teous means  righteously  directed. — Eiaminer,  4 
April. 
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From  itM  Attwiueum. 
A  Sketch  of  the   Li/f,  and  same  Arrounl  of  the 
U'ri/in^.t,  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Johnson.     By 
his  Son,  H.  J.  Johnson.     Highley. 

Tims  Memoir  of  an  excellent  man,  the  founder 
and  eititor  of  the  Mriliro-Chiruriiiral  Rrrieir,  is 
equally  interesting  and  in.itructive.  It  offers  an- 
other proof  how,  by  earnest  talent,  it  is  possible 
for  a  mind  under  difficulties  to  win  for  itself  an 
eminent  position  in  letters  and  science.  Dr.  John- 
son (or  rather  Johnstone)  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
the  youngest  .»<m  of  a  small  farmer.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  grammar  school  of  Hallinderry,  and, 
at  fifteen,  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon-apothecary. 
At  nineteen  he  came  to  I^ndon,  without  money  or 
friends;  where,  however,  he  acquired  a  situation 
with  an  ajvothecary,  and,  by  hard  study  and  irreg- 
ular attendance  on  lectures  in  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery, contrived  to  pass  Surgeons'  Hall  in  1798. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  apjiointed  surgeon 's-mate 
in  the  navy.  In  the  Caroline  he  made  a  voyage  to 
India  and  China,  and  in  1807  published  particulars 
of  it,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Oriental  Vovager." 
This  work  was  fidlowed  by  others,  many  of  which 
have  been  from  time  to  time  noticed  in  the  Alhe- 
ruram.  In  1814  he  served  with  the  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence, in  the  Impregnable,  and  secured  the  friend- 
ship of  the  future  monarch,  on  whose  accession 
Dr.  John.son  was  appointed  Physician-P'xtraordina- 
ry  to  the  king.     It  was  in  18i6  that  the  Mcdico- 


Clumrgiral  Journal  appeared,  in  a  monthly  form; 

in  1819  Dr.  .''■' ' •  ■'  ..r,..riv,  and 

gave  it  the  <■  >  tho 

next  VT  !■  ,      I,  for 

wliieli  III.     He  contin- 

ued to  Iw-r,  18-14.     Hia 

biographer  remarks,  tliat 

"  To  settle  in  the  capital,  anil  to  publish  tho 
Journal  were  simultaneous  events.  It  was  on  that 
Journal  ho  relied,  to  procure  for  him  a  position  in 
lAindon,  practice,  reputation,  everything.  A  man 
who  could  maki)  so  bi>ld  a  venture  would  not  be 
likely  to  flinch  in  the  comlucting  of  it.  Nor  did 
he.  Early  tastes,  a  lively  fancy,  an  enthusiastie 
temp<Tament,  the  prize  in  front,  the  abyss  behind, 
stimulated  to  the  utmost  his  natural  industry.  So 
re.ady  was  his  pen,  that  be  rarely  or  never  read  the 
copy  of  his  artieli's  liefore  they  went  to  press — so 
accurate,  that  the  cost  of  corrections  after  their  re- 
turn seldom  exceeded  a  few  shillings  a  quarter — 
so  easy  and  so  vigorous,  that  never  has  there  been 
a  journal  less  infected  with  dulneas.  Yet  facility 
of  composition  was,  in  his  case,  the  reverse  of  co- 
piousness of  words,  for  terseness  and  <■  ^ 
stamped  every  line.  But,  whatever  i 
powers,  a  work  of  the  magnitude  of  tin-  <i.  mui,- 
("hirurgical  Heview,  a  work,  be  it  recollected,  es- 
sentially analytical,  could  not  have  been  conducted 
as  he  conducted  it, for  thirty  years,  without  a  qual- 
ity that  has  Ikhmi  found  in  the  greatest  men,  and 
seems  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  great- 
est actions.  That  quality  is  punrluahly.  It  was 
Dr.  Johnson's  motto  and  his  practice — it  entered 
into  everything  that  he  did,  little  or  great,  bodily 
or  mental.  In  one  senst;,  indeed,  he  w.as  not  punc- 
tual, for  he  was  always  rather  before  his  time  than 
after  it.  He  calculated  the  pages  which  must  be 
written  daily  to  secure  the  due  publication  of  the 
Journal.  That  number  he  made  it  a  pi^iiit  of  con- 
science to  write,  before  he  retired  to  ImhI.  Weary 
or  not,  ailing  or  weak,  in  or  out  of  spirits,  what 
was  to  bo  writ  was  writ.  If  practice  did  not 
press,  and  he  had  leisure  time,  he  anticipated  the 
future,  and  wrote  far  in  advance.  His  tours  of 
health,  which  be  commenced  early  and  continued 
almost  to  the  last,  were  fairly  won  by  work  before- 
hand. He  never  set  out  without  leaving  the  Jour- 
nal in  readiness,  so  far  as  writing  went,  for  tho 
next  quarter-day.  For  ten  or  twelve  years  almost 
every  article  was  written  by  himself,  a  circum- 
stance, we  imagine,  unexampled  in  periodical  lite- 
rature. •  •  His  industry,  indeed,  was  not  only 
indomitable,  but  it  can  have  rarely  In-en  surpassed. 
He  conducted  the  Journal,  built  up  an  .m,  i  ,,v,. 
private  practice,  read  all  that  was  worll 
medical,  not  a  little  in  classical,  and  e\t  i 
general  literature,  composed,  at  short  intervals,  a 
series  of  popular  works  of  by  no  means  inconsid- 
erable bulk,  revised  new  editions  of  former  ones, 
and  took  his  annual  tours  of  two  or  three  months' 
duration.  To  effect  this,  there  must  be  natural 
ability  as  well  as  industry,  the  power  to  do  a  thing 
quickly  and  well,  with  the  resolution  to  do  it  punc- 
tually.'" 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  notice  without  anoth- 
er instructive  extract ;  in  illustration  of  which  we 
could  record  anecdotes,  the  truth  of  which  we  hap- 
pen to  know,  through  channels  that  "  The  Doctor" 
little  dre.amcd  of,  for  there  was  no  ostentation  in 
his  liberality. 

"  Many  who  are  not  bom  to  fortune,  and  acquire 
money  by  their  own  exertions,  display  a  love  of  it, 
which   lapses  into  avarice  or  parsimony.     Such 
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«H  not  Uie  caae  wilh  Dr.  Johimon.  Ijbcralily 
WM  a  iiroininciit  fealiirf  nf  lii»  charac'.er,  and  was 
■Uinp'il  i">  '-very  thought  and  act.  It  wa-n  not 
mer. '  liid  not  amass  weallh  with  grcedi- 

Bsu-  It  » i'h  tenacity — he  was  liberal  in 

liberal  in  wntiment,  liberal  in 
(  life.  This  is  that  genuine  liber- 
uiin  .-•  ■■.I-  "  i"''t  with  in  ilie  world.  In  the  prac- 
tice of  his  firofeiwicm  it  was  carried  to  a  hluniahle 
extent.  To  refuw'  to  wring,  in  sickness,  their 
bard  eaminifs  fniin  the  indigent — to  spare  the 
Uush,  whilst  we  also  spare  the  puree  of  decent 
poverty — to  consult  with  considerate  kindness  the 
means  of  those  whose  lot  is  to  sustain  thai  hardest 
of  struggles,  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  position 
in  society  with  very  inadeiiuate  resources — to  lend 
the  helping  hand  to  the  infirm  of  our  own  body — 
these  are  the  privileges  of  the  niL'dical  profession, 
which  conslilute  its  proudest  boast,  and  will,  we 
trust,  be  its  unvarying  practice." 

Such  an  example  of  integrity,  perseverance  and 
liberality  cannot  fail  of  being  beneficial.  The  brief 
record  before  us  is  marked  by  good  taste,  good 
feeling  and  judgment. 


Froni  Ihe  New  York  Trilnna. 
HEADLEV'S    NAPOLEON.* 

Mr.  Headley  opens  his  book  by  saying  : 
"  Perhaps  there  is  no  greatpr  example  of  the 
control  Kiiglish  literature  and  English  criticism 
exert  over  public  opinion  in  the  country,  than  the 
views  they  have  impressed  upon  it  respecting 
Bonaparte.  With  Wordsworth,  Southcy,  and 
Byron,  in  poetry,  and  Scott,  and  .Mison,  and  the 
English  Rcvii!\i-8,  in  prose,  all  making  him  a 
monster  in  cruelty  and  selfishness ;  even  though 
he  might  h.'  an  angel  in  genius  ;  we  have,  without 
scruple,  adopted  the  same  sentiments,  and  set  him 
down  as  a  scourge  of  his  race." 

Is  this  anything  like  the  truth  '  Who  are  the 
"wf"  who  hive  adopted  without  thought  the 
■entiment  of  British  historians,  and  set  down  Bo- 
naparte "  as  a  scourge  of  his  rare'"  The  "we" 
here  is  obviously  intended  to  imjdy  the  American 
people.  But  do' our  people,  or  any  overwhelming 
majority  of  them,  cherioh  such  sentiments*  So 
far  from  it  is  the  fact  that  we  are  confident  two 
thirds  of  all  the  people  of  this  country  rather  ad- 
mire than  execrate  Napoleon,  and  deplore  his 
downfall.  The  spirit  of  our  popuLir  oratory,  our 
public  press,  inclines  far  more  to  iiistify  and  laud 
than  to  blacken  and  defime  Napolron.  Ask  the 
next  ten  men  you  meet  what  they  think  ipf  him, 
and  see  if  half  of  them  do  not  express  more  of 
sympathy  than  of  censure.  Napoleon,  as  Kmcr- 
Bon  has  well  said,  is  the  hero  of  d<-mi>eracv — that 
i«,  of  that  democracy  which  cxncu  the  su- 
premicv  of  the  numerical  majority  and  the 
preponderating  physical  force,  regardless  of  in- 
tcllertual  or  moral  power.  He  was  the  heir  of 
the  revolution,  the  inheritor  of  its  virtues  and 
it*  vices,  it»  unchained  ambition,  its  vehement  en- 
ergies, its  appalling  ferocity,  and  its  gigantic 
crimes.  That  he  was  at  heart  and  in  later  life  a 
thorough  des|M>t,  does  not  militate  au' 
view  of  bis  character — a  Jacobin  ia  a 
despot;  a  despot  is  a  Jacobin  invrni'u  xiin 
power.     Bonaparte,  bred   a  civilian,  would  have 

•  Nupnlrmi  nri.l  hi<  MumSsU  ■  Iv  J.  T.  H<«dlry.  I. 
NiftiUm  U<»i:t;M\t  A  I^flmci-  ii(  iiii  rlianicier  aioiinsl 
g-g*-^  biMonaiw — Amijais  of  bis  character,  tic. 


struggled  fur  supremacy  in  the  convention  and  tka 
Jacobin  club  with  Danlon   and  Robespierre,  possi- 
bly as  a  rival,  but  more  probably  for  a  time  as  k 
confederate.     That,   after   he   had   vaulted   to  the 
heights  of  (OTwer,  he  manifested  the  utmost  ahhur- 
renec  and  dread  of  the  Jacobins,  is  hut  a  part  of  the 
same    ch.iracter — Danlon,    made   dictator    or  first 
consul   with  tliu  army   at  bis   back,   would   have 
crushed  the  Jacobins  in  an  instant.    I'^ch  wrought 
with   the   weapon   he  could   liest   wield,  and  each 
with    the  same  end — self.     A  godless,  reckless, 
daring  ambition  is  to  our  view  the  worst  possible 
trait  in   the  character  of  one  appointed  to  play  a 
chief  part  on   the  world's  great  stage,    and  the 
more  traiiscendanl  his  abilities  the  more  culpable 
is  liis  perversion  of  ibein  to  the  base  end  of  extend- 
ing his  own  sway  or  gratifying    his  lusts.     To  il- 
lustrate and  enforce  this  truth  we  regard  as  one  of 
the  chief  ends  of  history,  never  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
Mr.  Headley  seems  to  lalior  under  this  delusion. 
He  is  perpetually  fancying  that  the  world  is  called 
to  decide  whether  NapoUon  is,  or  his  principal  an- 
tagonists are,  deserving  of  its  praise.    But  no — the 
question  is  not  whether   the   hereditary   despots, 
with  Pin,  Mctternich,  Castlcreagb,  &c.,  were  bet- 
ter or  worse  than  Napoleon,  hut  whether  he  is  de- 
serving of  our  esteem  and  admiration.    Prove  ihem 
all  deprived  or  worthless,  and  you  have  dune  little 
yet  to  clear  him  of  the  iiupulalions  resting  on  his 
name. 

Our  author,  in  behalf  of  his  hero,  crowds  pages 
with  dazzling  recitals  of  that  hero's  great  achieve- 
ments, as  if  it  were  necessary  to  prove  him  a  man 
endowed  with  transceiidunt  genius, capacity,  cour- 
age, endurance,  activity,  &c.  But  can  we  be- 
lieve it  essential  to  show  that  Napoleon  was  brave, 
energetic  and  intellectually  great !  If  not,  to 
what  purpose  is  all  this  exhibition,  unless  to  con- 
fuse the  mind  and  mislead  the  judgment  on  the 
main  question  7 

For  our  own  part,  while  we  can  make  duo 
allowance  for  the  circumstances  under  which  any 

allow  any  col- 


man  has  been  reared,  we  cannot 


lateral  considerations  to  induce  us  to  present  and 
commend  as  right  that  which  in  intent  and  very 
truth  was  wrong.  If  one  should  urge  in  behalf 
of  a  cannibal,  "  lie  was  so  trained  from  infancy," 
we  admit  the  validity  of  the  plea  in  excuse  of  his 
addiction  to  the  revolting  practice, but  not  in  laud- 
ation of  the  practice  itself.  The  greater,  the 
wiser,  the  more  exalted  and  capable  the  man,  the 
more  im[)cralive,  in  our  view,  is  the  obligation 
resting  upon  him  to  obey  God's  laws  and  to  live 
for  the  good  of  his  fellow -creatures.  If  he  fail 
here,  ho  ought  nut  to  lie  applauded,  and  the 
greater  his  abilities  the  deeper  muat  be  his  cuu- 
demnati(m. 

That  the  earlier  wars  in  which  Napoleon  waa  en- 
gaged were  commenced  by  the  crowned  despots 
whom  he  struggled  against,  is  in  good  part  true, 
yet  not  to  the  extent  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Headley, 
who  is  anything  but  fair  in  quoting  Napier  as 
Knifliih  authority  fiir  his  assertion.  Napier  is  a 
liberal,  an  ulmirer  of  the  revolution  and  of  Napo- 
leon. If  any  one  had  quoted  De  Vigney  or  any 
partisan  of  the  Bourbons  as  French  auth<irity 
against  Napoleon,  Mr.  II.  would  doubtless  have 
iM.-en  indignant  at  the  unfairness  he  so  dexterously 
perpetrates. 

We  care  not  how  deep  and  general  is  the  exe- 
cration of  Pitt  and  his  coalitions,  nor  how  much 
Great  Britain  ia  assailed  for  the  great  wrong  uf 
j  breaking  the  peace  of  Amiens  ;  yet  it  is  not  just 


heabi.ey's  napoleon. 
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to  represenl  tlio  act  as  wholly  unprovoked.  Many 
■eta  (if  Napulooii,  butwutiii  tlio  nitjiiini;  of  lli« 
treaty  mul  tliu  hrcakiiiK  oril  by  Great  Britain,  in- 
dicntfd  a  settleil  ilmrcuird  iin  lii»  part  of  cvery- 
thinjt  wliicli  Inlurfrred  willi  iho  ai;(iramlin:mcnl  of 
France — that  is,  of  liimwlf.  Wn  will  innlancu 
only  ill"  sulijii)jaliiin  of  Swilinrlaml — as  ba-io  and 
inexcusable   a    rublwry   and    ii    '  i    of   the 

weak  by  the  siron);  as  blackm  of  his- 

tory. If  ibn  invaniiin  and  subjiiij.in'Mi  i>r  Kffypt, 
Swilx'riand  and  llio  Tyrol  wure  "  <'Mctiti;illy  de- 
fensivn"  opiTationa.  why  not  jjo  the  whido  hog 
and  call  tin-  vxpediiiun  ti>  Moxrovv  anolh<>r  7 

Even  when  he  affects  concession,  Mr.  H.  never 
forgets  the  part  of  an  apologist.  For  instance 
here  : 

"The  two  ff reatcsl  crruM  of  Napoleon,  were 
the  conijiiesl  of  Spain  and  the  invasion  of  Russia. 
The  former  was  not  only  an  impolitic  act,  but  one 
of  great  injustice  and  cruelly.  In  order  lo  strike 
Eni;lhh  rommrrce,  he  was  willing  lo  invade  an  in- 
dnpcudinil  kingdom,  and  finally  s>'ize  its  throne 
and  cover  its  phins  with  itio  slain  of  its  own  sub- 
jects. The  invasion  of  Russia  might  have  termi- 
nated dilTereiitly,  and  been  recorded  hy  historians 
as  the  crowning  monument  of  bis  genins,  but  for 
the  bnrnin2  of  Moscow  by  the  inhabitants :  an 
event  certainly  not  to  be  anticipated.  He  lost  the 
flower  of  his  army  there,  and,  instead  of  striking 
the  heart  of  his  enemy,  he  pierced  his  own." 

If  luring  a  king  from  his  country  by  the  most 
solemn  protestations  of  friendship  and  generous  de- 
signs, drawing  liim  on  hy  renewed  and  vehement 
assurances  from  step  to  step  until  completely  in 
his  frirnil's  power,  then  Iteacberously,  perfidi- 
ously thrusting  him  into  prison  and  demanding  of 
him  a  surrender  of  his  crown  and  kingdom,  and 
thereupon  proceeding  to  subjugate  that  kingdom 
by  force  of  arms,  be  simply  "an  error,"  surely 
we  need  a  new  vocabulary  in  which  poisoning  a 
guest,  cutting  the  throat  of  a  parent,  dec,  shall  he 
termed  "  peccadilloes"  or  "  foibles."  But  the 
motive  suggested  by  our  apologist  for  this  atrocious 
attack  on  Spain  is  utterly  fictitious.  Spain  imalhe 
cioir  ally  of  France  and  actually  at  war  with  Eng- 
land when  Bonaparte  commenced  the  series  of 
tn  illanies  which  transformed  Ferdinand 
ai;  s  from  allies  and  guests  into  prison- 
er:. M,     ,  i| Min  and    filled   her  whide  area  with 

dreadful  c.irnage.  The  Spanish  royal  family 
were  the  devoted  admirers  and  willing  tools  of 
the  French  despot,  and  had  steadily  been  so  for 
years.  In  his  cause  they  hail  sacrificed  their  vast 
fleet  at  Trafalgar  and  been  shut  out  from  their 
American  possessions,  the  exhaustless  source  of 
their  wealth  and  splendor.  It  was  to  dethrone 
such  pliant,  patient  instruments  that  he  hesitated 
not  to  viidate  his  plighted  faith  and  the  require- 
ments of  hospitality,  and  commence  an  utterly  un- 
pnivoked  struggle  in  which  six  hundred  thousand 
men  were  sacrificed,  and  millions  sutTered  the 
agonies  of  orphanage,  famine  and  wasting  pes- 
tilence. All  this  is  softly  termed  an  "error" 
of  its  contriver  and  perpetrator,  and  the  world, 
go  e.iger  to  tear  out  the  eyes  and  roast  alive  the 
bodv  of  some  wretched,  benijhted.  phreniied  mur- 
derer of  one  man,  grows  senliment.al  over  the  hard 
fate  which  consiuned  this  whidesale  butcher  to  end 
his  days  on  a  lone  island,  surrounded  by  attend- 
ants, worshippers  and  the  means  of  gratifying 
every  appetite !  Snrh  is  human  justice,  as  meted 
out  respectively  to  great  villains  and  those  who, 


with  far  less  light  and  mure  excuse,  walk  humbly 
in  their  fiMilstepa ! 

"  The  invasion  of  Russia  might  have  terminated 
dilTerenlly,"  says  Mr.  II.  We  greatly  doubt  iL 
If  .Moscow  had  not  b<>en  hiirnod,  the  invaders 
would    have    found    gn  'iv    in    winltring 

there,  and  still  more  in  i  'Id  in  the  spring 

with  any  chance  of  copin;;  wnn  the  hundri'ds  of 
thousands  now  rallied  from  all  Northern  F,uro|>c 
and  .\sia  to  overwhelm  them.  The  truth  is  that 
this  great  crime  was  destined  to  signal  punishment 
from  the  hour  that  the  French  pa-".  •!  "^""l-'iisk. 
The  subjugation  of  Rusj%ia  was  in  view 

of  the  spirit  which  animated  her  :  us  of 

people  ;  the  munitions  and  provismns  of  the  im- 
mense invading  host  for  a  year  could  neither  be 
procured  in  nor  transported  to  Russia ;  and  the 
moment  it  began  to  retreat,  from  a  position  so  ad- 
vanced as  Moscow,  its  destrnction  was  certain. 
Yet  even  had  it  "  terminated  differently,"  it  would 
still  have  been  a  most  abhorrent,  God-defying  enter- 
prise, produciive  of  years  of  agony,  to  no  good  end 
whatever.  How  could  France  be  benefited  by  the 
subjugation  of  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Headlev  considers  the  admiration  of  Napo- 
leon by  the  French  a  refutation  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him.  We  think  the  opinion  at 
least  of  the  Germans  and  Spaniards  ought  also  to 
be  taken  into  the  account.  They  too  h.id  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  him,  and  under  circumstances 
less  favorable  lo  their  delusion.  A  great  warrior 
is  almost  always  popular  with  the  mass  of  those 
whose  national  renown  has  been  exalted  by  his 
victories. 

W  hen  our  author  cannot  deny  the  charges  against 
Bonaparte's  character,  he  admits  them,  but  afsrrt.i 
that  Knirtnnd  or  some  of  his  enemies  has  dom  ihe 
like — a  defence  which,  if  admitted,  would  serve  Uic 
end  of  any  malefactor  that  ever  lived.  His  inva- 
sion of  Kgypt  was,  to  be  sure,  without  the  least 
apology,  hut  then  ICngland  has  made  all  her  acqui- 
sitions in  India  by  invasions  equally  without  excuse  ! 
This  off-set  is  at  once  irrelevant  and  unsustained. 
It  should  not  have  lieen  put  forth  without  some 
show  of  evidence  to  support  it.  The  British  gov- 
emment  is  bad  enough,  but  we  do  not  remember 
any  instance  in  which  it  made  war  so  wantonly  as 
in  this  case  of  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  Kgypt.  So 
we  are  fiir  the  hundredth  time  treated  with  the  as- 
sertion that  Wellington  was  "  entrappinl  "  at  Wa- 
terloo, and  that,  "  Had  Blucher  stayed  awav  as 
Grouchy  did,  or  had  Grouchy  come  up  .is  did  Blu- 
cher, victory  would  once  more  have  |M^rche<l  on  the 
French  eagles."  Surely,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
relative  positions  of  the  contending  armies  nor  in 
their  relative  hiss  up  to  the  time  Blucherappeared, 
to  justify  this  assertion,  nor  to  priive  that  \V  elling- 
ton  was  any  more  "  entrapped  "  hero  than  at  Sala- 
manca or  Vittoria.  It  never  was  a  hard  m.-iiier  to 
"  entrap"  the  duke  into  a  fight  with  an  equal  force 
when  at  the  head  of  seventy  thousand  British  sol- 
diers. 

Mr.  Headley's  talk  of  the  "  nonsense "  and 
"  cant"  of  .\lison  is  hanlly  in  good  taste  ;  while 
his  indignation  at  "  the  basest  trealmeni  of  Napo- 
leon," by  the  British  on  bis  final  overthrow,  does 
not  tally  well  with  his  palliation  of  the  mnrder  of 
the  Due  d'Knghein.  We  have  as  little  reverence 
for  royalty  as  Mr.  H.  can  have,  and  blame  Napo- 
leon no  more  for  killing  a  royal  duke,  seised  oa 
neutral  territory,  than  if  the  victim  had  been  the 
humblest  citixen.     It  is  murder  we  object  to,  whe- 
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tber  of  niyalty  or  democracy,  and  we  (liink  this  not 
loo  nerrrcly  piinishrd  by  »»cU  a  ronfinement  for 
life  ««  thai  nf  Na|iiilfiiii  at  Si.  Hflena.  If  othcni 
•^■—  "■  '  n  as  much  as  he,  we  ace  not  how  that 

Il<'v  i*  hardv  enough  to  talk  even  of  his 
'  fri*doman<i equal  riehls!  whcnnoman 
r  wantonly  or  thoroughly  crushed  the  lili- 

ertiea  of  a  gre»l  nation.  Kven  the  liberty  of  the 
press  was  utterly  tiihverted  by  him,  and  no  Oriental 
despotism  w.ns  more  thorough  than  that  of  the  Rm- 
ptre  fmm  the  victory  of  Austcrliiz  to  the  fli;;lil  from 
Warsaw.  The  b<im  autocrat  may  nlead  the  ex- 
cuses of  education  and  routine  in  palliation  of  his 
despotism,  but  the  plebeian  elevaieil  to  supreme 
powtr  by  the  admiring  confidence  of  a  free  people 
can  never  extenuate  the  crime  of  subvening  their 
liberties.  No  man  who  has  the  heart  of  a  republi- 
can can  fail  to  mark  his  crime  with  abhorrence. 

Mr.  Headlcy  closes  his  essay  with  the  following 
flourish  : 

"  See  the  great  public  works  he  established  —the 
institutions  he  founded — the  laws  he  proclaimed, 
and  the  civil  liberty  he  restored — and  then,  remem- 
bering that  the  bloody  wars  that  ofTset  all  the»e, 
were  waged  by  him  in  self-defence,  and  were  equal 
tights  struggling  against  exclusive  despotism  :r— 
he  will  regret  that  lie  has  adopted  the  slanders  of 
his  fiieni'-n,  and  the  falsehoods  of  monarchists." 

We  hulimil  that  our  author's  reluctant  admis- 
sions sulTice,  without  the  aid  of  any  "  slanders"  or 
"  falsehcHxIs,"  to  establish  for  Bonaparte  a  char- 
acter which  ought  not  to  be  held  up  before  our  as- 
piring, hot-blood>-d  youth  as  worthy  to  be  admired 
or  imitated.  I'nless  he  dispute  this,  there  is  no 
controversy  ;  if  he  does,  he  should  speak  lo  the 
question,  and  not  seek  to  enlist  our  feelings  on  the 
side  of  one  bad  man  by  inflaming  our  prejudices 
against  others,  whether  monarchs  or  ministers. 
liCt  Britain  and  Pitt  answer  for  their  own  sins,  but 
these  cannot  palliate  the  perfidy  to  Ferdinand,  the 
unprovoked  invasions  of  Spain  and  Russia,  nor  the 
murder  of  D'Knghein. 


From  tiM  New  Moothljr  M>|uin<. 

FRAGMENTS    OF    LIFE. 

BY  r.   A.    B. 

I. 

A  BlTrnt  cheat,  and  here  at  len;Tth  it  ends, 
And  thou  and  I,  who  were  to  one  another 
More  closely  knit  than  bMlher  is  to  bniiher, 
Shall  not  be  even  .as  two  common  friends. 
Never  a,.ain,  within  my  hreist,  tray  grow 
The  tiiisl  that  has  been  basely  litd  awijr. 
Sndiv  an.)  Mirely  must  my  spirit  go 
'  I  lew  through  life's  remaining  way 

V  side,  yet  answering  no  more 
I  'ht  of  thine,  as  in  those  days  of  yore, 

i  r  than  they  who  ne'er  have  known 

'I  h'-  !■  llMwship  of  love,  I  dreamt  I  knew. 
L'npilied  by  all  others,  to  whose  view 
A  seeming  false  over  my  state  is  thrown. 
Thus  must  I  henccfortli  walk — beside  thee — yet 
alone. 


lou  to  aec  the  niin  and  decay 
iImiIi  wrinti  iiiKin  earth's  mighty  things, 
•>  of  kings* 
:  'rumbling  all  away t 


Oh,  I  could  show  thee  such  a  woful  ruin. 

As  doth  surpass  the  worst  of  time's  undoing. 

A  giKKlly  city,  not  laid  waste  by  years. 

But  overthrown  with  Highs  and  sapp'il  with  tcarB; 

There  was  a  palace  in  which  youth  did  dwell. 

To  which  kings'  mansions  u-ere  a  lowly  cell, 

j  There  was  a  glorious  temple  in  whose  shrine 
I«ve  had  a  worship  ceas<'ie88  and  divine, 

:  Hymens  from  that  fane,  like  birds'  spring  aonga 
did  rise, 

'  And  incenstf  sweet  of  willing  sacrifice. 
Now  all  these  lordly  halls  <le»erted  be. 
Unknown  to  hojie  and  shunn'd  by  memory. 


I  The  fountains  of  my  life,  which  flowed  so  free  ; 
.  The   plenteous   waves   w  hich,  brimming,  gushed 
I  along, 

I  Bright,  deep,  and  swift,  with  a  perpetual  song. 

Doubtless  have  Jong  since  si'cmed  dried  up  to  ihee. 

How  should  ihev  nott     From  the  shrunk  narrow 
bed 

Where  once  that  glory  flowed,  have  ebbed  away 
I  light,  life,  and  motion,  and  along  its  way 

The  dull  stream  slowly  creeps,  a  shallow  thread; 
,  Vet  at  the  hidden  source,  if  hands  unblest, 

Disturb  the  wells  whence   that  sad  stream  takes 
birth. 

The  swollen  waters  once  agam  gush  forth — 

Dark  Utlc-r  floods  rolling  in  wild  unrest. 

IT. 

One  after  one,  the  shield,  the  sword,  the  spear, 

The  panoply  that  1  was  wont  to  wear — 

My  suit  of  pr<H)f.  my  wings  that  kept  me  free — 

These,  full  of  trust,  dehver'd  I  to  thee. 

When,  through  all  time,  we  swore  that  side  by 

side 
We  would  together  walk.     I  since  have  tried, 
In  hours  of  sa<lness,  when  my  former  life 
.Seem'd  better  than  this  paltry  wasting  strife. 
To  wield  my  weajions  bright,  and  wear  again 
My  shining  armor  and  strong  wings — in  vain. 
My  hands  have  lost  their  strength  and  skill — my 

bn^ast 
Beneath  my  mail  throbs  with  a  faint  unrest — 
My  pinions  trail  upon  the  earth — my  soul 
Fails  'nealh  the  heavy  curse  of  thy  control. 
All  that  was  living  of  my  life  has  fled. 
My  mortal  part  alone  is  liot  yet  dead. 
But  since  my  nobler  gifts  have  all  lieen  thine, 
Trophies  and  sacrifices  fiir  thy  shrine, 
Wound  not  the  breast  that  stripped  itself  for  thee 
Of  the  fair  means  (Jod  ga>e  it  lo  lie  free  ; 
At  least  have  mercy,  and  forbear  to  i-trikc 
One  without  power  to  strive  or  fly  alike. 
Nor  trample  on  that  heart  which  now  must  be 
Towanlx  :ill  il.fijiceless — most  of  all  towards  thee. 


I  dream  I  see  thy  form,  with  frantic  clasp 

My  longing  arms  are  round  the  phantom  thrown; 

It  melts,  it  withers  in  my  einjity  grasp. 

I  wake— 1  am  alone,  oh.  Heaven,  alone. 

I  dream  I  hear  thy  voice,  I  start,  and  rise. 
And  listiMi,  till  my  soul  grows  sick — in  vain ; 
1'hc  wind  flies  laughing  through  the  Kinrry  skiea, 
And,  save  my  throbbing  heart,  all  's  still  again. 

Oh.  wilt  thou  ne'er  return  '  can  no  one  day 
Bring  back  those  blessed  hours  that  flmi  so  fast' 
Dost  thou  not  hear  me  moan  my  life  away ' 
Hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? — Thou  hast ! — tiiou  hast ! 


PUNCH. 
Tilt  HEWCASTLt   aCROLARSniP. 

The  papers  of  the  pad  week  tell  us  that 


flxaminalions  (or  the  Nrwcaslla  arholarship"  ha'e 
t«rmiiialt'd  ;  but  thny  diiled  to  supply  us  with  the 
queslioim  put  upon  the  iniercstinK  oocasion.  We 
are,  hoW(>vor,  enabled  to  (five  a  lew ;  for  the 
tigBMa  of  I'unrh — like  the  spies  of  Nicholas — arc 
everywhere;  albeit,  it  is  hoped,  with  a  different 
purpose. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Maynooth 
grant' 

A.  My  firm  and  inextinffuishable  opinion  is, 
that  to  the  Maynooth  grant  we  owe  the  blight  on 
potatoes. 

Q.   Define  the  Anti-Corn  Law  I.ieague. 

A.  Tho  Anti-Corn  Law  Ijesifue  has  Satan  for 
its  head,  and  a  republican  for  its  tail. 

(^.  What  will  be  the  result  of  the  admission  of 
foreign  corn  into  Kngland  • 

A.  Popery,  of  course:  it  will  be  irrown  in  the 
wh>'->  '  ■■■—  . — ■■■■■  '■ — 1  ('..•fjiilic  countries 
"'"  I  thed  church  ; 

as  I  ^  .  ._...;  .:...„  :;.....^..L  .....i^lca  upon  tithe- 
P'K»- 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  tho  Condition  of 
England  question  ? 

.4.  My  opinion  of  England — leaving  out  the 
question— is  this  :  That  having  grown  out  of  her 
glorious  institutions,  she  is  fast  approaching  de- 
struction. 1  look  upon  the  alarming  increase  of 
comet.H  as  nothing  more  than  a  preparation  to  burn 
the  country  out  of  the  ginlie. 

.Q.   Wliat  value  do  you  attach  to  the  splendid 
crucifix  sent  by  tho  poi>e  to  Mr.  Newman  ? 
A.  Not  being  a  pawnbroker,  I  can't  say. 

TO  THE  DAUOHTERS  OF  "  REDUCED  OESTLEMEN." 

Again  and  again  have  we  called  upon  our  read- 
ers lo  admire  Iho  benevolence  and  loving-kindness 
of  ailvertisers,  as  exhibiling  themselves  in  the 
newspapers.  We  give  a  new  case,  from  the 
Ttmrs  of  M:irch  97lh  : — 

"  Wanted,  ici'M  no  talar;/,  or  a  mere  trifle, 
for  the  s.-ike  of  &  nmforlahle  and  resprctMc  home, 
where  she  would  bo  treated  iriM  the  greatest  kind- 
ness, and  hrr  tnorals  allrnded  to,  a  voi;no  fkexch 
PERSON,  of  the  tstablishid  church  of  Eni;land,  who 
can  speak  no  English,  or  scarcely  any.  She 
would  be  required  to  perform  no  men'ial  office,  ex- 
cepting the  dressing  and  attending  to  the  ward- 
robes of  three  I;"'-  ■  -'  ;  the  rest  of  h,r  liinc  would 
be  occupied  in  She  must  he   able  to 

read  lirr  own  I. „     .u  II,  and  lo  have  enough 

knowledge  of  wriung  and  arilhmelic  to  teach 
children  of  six  or  seven  years  old.  Tho  object 
chiellv  being  for  the  children  to  have  practice 
in  talking  French,  the  less  English  known  the 
better.  If  a  young  lady,  she  would  oOrn  be  ad- 
milted  into  the  parlor,  and  trould  hacc  hn-  meals  in 
the  schoolroom.  Heference  as  to  ros|H'Clal>ility  re- 
(|uired.  To  the  daushtcr  of  a  rcducd  ^aillnnan 
thi.-*  would  be  a  desirable  home.  Direct  to  C.  B. 
po»U(ifiice,  Exmoulh."  '' 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  imagine  the  sort  of 
"  kindness"  to  be  bestowed  by  ihis  Samaritan, 
who,  to  the  daughter  of  a  "  reduced  gentleman" 
gives  "  no  salary,  or  a  mere  Irifie,"  leaving  the 
unfortunate  father  to  supply  his  child  with  clothes 
and  her  mile  of  pockcl-moncy.  We  can  also  un- 
derstand the  sort  of"  morals"  that  must  be  prac- 
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tically  taught  her ;  namely,  to  make  the  most,  by 
every  sort  of  pinching  and  screwing,  of  miserable 
dependents ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  air  an  ao- 
'  the  P*'"™""'  of  religion  by  lisping  about  the  estao- 
iished  church  ;  to  which  C.  B.,  we  presume,  is 
attached — like  a  whitlow  to  a  bi.ohop's  thumb. 
And  then  the  sweet  leisure  profTcred  to  llie  young 
French  slave  !  After  she  had  taught  "  the  three 
little  girls"  their  daily  French,  she  would  spend 
"  the  rest  of  her  time"  making  tho  little  petticoats 
of  her  pupils.  If,  too,  she  were  a  real  young 
lady,  she  would  be  admitted  now  and  then,  with 
tho  cat,  into  the  parlor.  Hut  like  the  cat,  she 
would  "  have  her  meals"  in  another  place.  Oh, 
daughters  of  reduced  gentlemen  !  learn  to  trundle 
a  mop — to  clean  knives — black  stoves — polish 
shoes — forget  your  books,  forget  all  that  may  hare 
educated  your  taste — your  sensibility — be  at  once 
sturdy,  healthy  housemaids,  and  flee  fnim  the 
"comfortable  and  respectable  home"  with  the 
"three  little  girls"  proffijred  by  the  C.  B.'a  of 
Exmouth. 

And  now,  who  is  this  C.  B.?  Can  the  Ex- 
mouth  f.ilks  guess  at  him  or  her?  As  En);li!.li- 
men,  we  would  punish  the  advertiser  for  this  cold- 
blooded, deliberate  insult,  offered  in  the  basest 
misery  of  spirit  lo  tho  "  reduced  gentlemen"  of  a 
noble  nation.  Were  we  cloihed  with  powers  of 
paternal  despotism,  we  would  send  our  iienevolent 
Janissaries  to  Exmoulh  :  we  would  have  C.  B. 
searched  out ;  and  w  hen  found — for  his  or  her  in- 
sult to  France  and  to  humanity — we  would  make 
him  or  her  wear  wooden  shoes  for  a  twelvemonth, 
and  every  markctday  eat  a  dinner  of  frogs  in  the 
open  market-place.  '  This  we  would  do,  "  as  we 
live  by  bread  !" 


A    BIT   OF   A    PARODT. 

A  song  of  the  dukes,  of  the  dense  old  dukes, 

That  have  riil'd  in  the  land  so  long ; 
With  small  renown  to  the  ducal  crown, 

Hy  dint  of  legal  wrong. 
There  's  rape  in  their  frown  when  Peel  goes  down, 

And  for  free  trade's  cause  speaks  out ; 
And  thejr  show  him  their  spite  in  the  lords  each 
night 

That  the  subject  is  talk'd  about. 
Then  here  's  to  the  dukes,  to  the  dense  old  dukes, 

Who  live  for  themselves  alone  ; 
And  still  live  they,  ihough  no  more  to  prey 

On  the  country's  blood  and  bone. 

They   talk   of  the    times  when    the    Christinas 
chimes 

Were  a  merry  sound  lo  hear ; 
.\nd  pretend  that  the  poor  were  regaled,  galore, 

With  old  English  l)eef  and  beer. 
That  tale  is  all  stuff,  it  is  much  too  tough  ; 

It  won't  even  hoax  an  ass ; 
And  don't  we  know,  they  who  tell  ns  so, 

'I  he  new  poor-law  allow'd  to  pass' 
Then  here  's  lo  the  dukes,  to  the  dense  old  dukes, 

Who  live  for  themselves  alone  ; 
And  still  live  they,  ihough  no  more  to  prey 

On  the  country's  blood  and  bone. 


FRIENDS    IN    NEED. 

An  association  has  been  formed,  entitled  the 
"  Alleged  Lunatics'  Friend  Society."  Good  news 
this  for  the  "  country  party." 


What  will  the  Lords  do?     The  Nation. 
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PUNCH. 


WAMTKD,  A  TMTIMONUL,  BT  COBBITt'8   ORMT. 
"  Pkl,  "  The  Shades. 

"  So  you  hive  come  round  to  nay  way  of  Uiink- 
inr.  Did  I  not,  years  aeo,  tune  tx-forc  I  died  and 
lefk  all  you  staU'smen  and  lenisUlors  floundering  in 
the  mud — in  whii-h  mud  the  last  member  of  the 
house  of  rorainons  that  arrived  in  these  Shades 
tolls  me  ynu  arc  still  sprawlin); — did  I  not,  I  say, 
week  bv  week,  publish  and  proclaim  regularly  in 
my  Rrnister,  (a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  which 
cirriilnti',1  weekly  in  this  country,  and  as  many  in 
Aiinrn-a.)  the  immense  value  and  importance,  as  an 
article  of  food,  of  maize  or  Indian  corn  ?  And  did  I 
not  as  ofken  denounce  and  hold  up  to  the  execra- 
tion of  mankind  that  abominable  body-slufling  and 
*nul-di>slroyin|r  root,  that  hog-food,  the  poUto? 
Oh  !  and  now  you  have  introduced  maize  or  Indian 
com  into  Ireland  as  provision  for  the  famishinj; 
population  of  that  country.  And  you,  on  your 
lags,  in  your  place  in  the  commons'  house  of  par- 
liament, have  declared  your  hope  that  the  Irish 
will  now  acquire  a  taste  for  a  higher  species  of 
food.  Yes  ;  but  you  have  forgotten  to  mention  the 
circumslince  that  this  higher  species  of  food  is  my 
corn.  It  was  very  c<mvenient  to  you,  I  daresay, 
to  forget  this  circumstance,  but  it  is  convenient  to 
roe  to  put  you  in  mind  of  it^^tr  at  least  to  put  the 
people  of  Kngland  in  mind  of  it,  that  I  may  not, 
Pael,  be  choused  and  diddled  by  you  out  of  that 
credit  which  is  justly  due  to  me. 

"  No  doubt,  you  would  like  to  lead  people  by 
the  nose,  and  persuade  them  that  You  have  found 
oat  a  remedy  for  the  complaints  of  Ireland  ;  where- 
u,  the  remedy  is  my  remedy,  and  I  wonder  that 
even  voo  have  the  brass  to  try  and  pass  it  off  for 
yours.  Hut  do  not  you  flatteryourself  that  you  will 
succeed  in  this  base  attempt :  and,  since  you  cer- 
tainly will  not  succeed  in  it,  you  had  better  at  once, 
with  a  good  grace,  confess  that  you  are  indebted 
to  MI  for  the  discovery  of  your  Irish  physic.  I  do 
not  much  care,  indeed,  to  be  stuck  up  as  a  marble 
image,  to  be  stared  at  by  a  set  of  gaping  people ; 
but  as  you  are  going  to  have  a  parcel  of  such  im- 
ages in  your  new  house  of  parliament,  and  as  I  do 
not  see  how  you  can  now  recompense  me  in  any 
Other  way,  1  think  you  may  as  well  put  mine 
among  them.  If  this  is  the  must  you  can  do,  it  is 
also  the  least  you  can  do.  But  d<>n't  rig  me  out 
in  anv  iif  v,,,ir  n,,,n3n  togas.  Represent  me  in 
"•y  ''oat,  and  wai«troat  and  drab 

■"■'■'  ~  ^  heap  of  potatoes  under  fixit, 

•nil  :  iiiniberof  my  Register,  (a  hundred 

•hoi,  -.of  which  circulated  weekly  in  this 

coumry,  and  as  many  in  America,)  in  one  hand, 
and  a  blade  of  mv  corn  (which  you  want  to  call 
yours)  in  the  other. 

"  The  Ghoet  of 

"  William  CoBBrrr." 


"to   riNK    TOUNO    MEN." 

As  it   is  the   Archbishop  of  Canterbury   who 
draws  up  thanksgiving  prayers  for  the  successful 
■lauffhler  of  ihn  enemy,   may   WB  ask,  is  it  the 
"IS  who  write  the  rerruiiing 
u'houl  the  pounlrv,  to  calch 
'       ■  I  •  '  man  '"     One  of  these 

'■"■"!'   "■■■"•-    ■  forth   at  (Jlniicrster.  is 

'  ■  '■'^    ''    ■  ■'■  ■■    i«   a  Irulhf  '  ilii! 

It — and  indeed   a   pi-  -s 

'  '  ,  ■  ''"  ''"■  lii'ii'  •'  credit  ; ..ir- 

■'•  '  '  'ing  he  written  on 

*  **'■  11  •     Vof  instance, 


when  the  "  fine  young  men,"— like  eels,  hctM 
for — are  caught  by  the  shilling,  they  are  immedi- 
alely  " — taught  the  art  of  riding,  driving,  draa- 
«n^,  fencing,  gunnery,  and  the  mechanics;  the 
making  and  use  of  gunpowder,  sky-rockets,  and 
olher  fite-works." 

The  allusion  to  sky-rockets  and  other  fire-works 
shows  the  hand  of  the  master.  The  author  sub- 
tly, knowingly  touches  on  school-buy  recollections 
— on  those  fifth  of  November  days,  when  fire- 
works were  precious  to  the  juvenile.  We  subjoin 
a  few  of  the  advantages  oITi  red  to  "  the  gunners" 

(for  so  artillerymen  are  styled.)    Here  they  are  : 

"  They  are  lodged  in  the  finest  barracks  in  the 
world  !  They  have  light  itork  and  good  pay,  the 
best  btff  that  Kent  can  afford,  and  a  comfortable 
place  in  the  barracks  called  the  '  Canteen,'  set 
apart  for  them  to  see  their  friends  in,  and  lake  a 
cheerful  glass  :  also  a  splendid  lilirary  and  reading- 
room,  a  park  and  pleasure  grounds,  with  a  select 
number  of  horses  for  their  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment. After  their  education  is  completed,  they  will 
have  an  opportunity  afforded  thrm  to  travel  in  for- 
eign countries,  where  they  may  drink  their  wine  at 
two-pence  per  bottle,  by  the  new  tariff!" 

These,  it  must  be  owned,  are  many  agreeable 
advantages ;  and  yet,  with  a  modesty  peculiar  to 
recruiting  sergeants— he  of  the  I'pper  (Jeorgeinn, 
Gloucester,  has  said  nothi-ig  of  the  box  at  the 
opera,  and  the  Mowbray  hounds,  always  at  the 
service  of  the  gunners.  IJut  perhaps  the  sergeants 
did  not  wish  to  tell  the  fine  young  men  all  that 
was  in  store  for  them.  Only  let  them  enlist,  and 
then  no  doubt  he  would  surprise  them. 

After — it  is  not  said  how  many — years'  service, 
the  recruits  are  promised  that  they  shall  "  retura 
to  see  their  friends" — (balls,  bullets,  and  bayonets 
permitting) — "  wilh  money,  manners,  Bnd—cj^pe- 
ricncef"  The  last  advantage,  no  doubt,  war- 
ranted. 


The  BIST  Engines  of  War. — Several  fire-en- 
gines have  been  constructed  for  the  colonies.  One 
of  them  will  be  sent  over  to  Oregon,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  Jonathan's  pipe  out. 


Till   NATION    WK   CANNOT   SUBDUE. 

We  beat'Hyder  Ali,  we  conquer'd  Tippoo, 
We  vanquish 'd  Napoleon  at  fanicil  Waterloo  ; 
Wedefeated  the  liiirmans,  the  .Xfluhaiis  weqiiell'd, 
.\nd  John  (Chinaman  into  suhiniKsiun  compejl'd. 
The  .Sikhs  we  o'crthrew,  in  victorious  fray,  on 
Thy  field,  .Aliwal,  and  the  jilain  of  .Sobraon  ; 
Hut,  for  all  that  we  Knglish  endeavor  or  do. 
"  There  's  one  obstinate  nation  we  cannot  suMue." 
All  opponents  beside  to  Hritannia  have  knelt, 
Hut  we  cannot  conlr<d  the  refractory  Celt. 
Still  by  turbulent  Ireland  our  jxiwer  is  defied — 
Oh  that  8|)oke  in  our  wheel — oh  that  thorn  in  out 
side  ! 

If  to  t.-ime  her  we  "vc  fail'd,  it  has  certainly  not 
Heen  for  want  of  the  baynnci,  or  powder  and  shot. 
-May   it  not   then  Imj  likely  our  course   has  heen 

wrong. 
In   not  "  drawing   it  mild"   'stead  of  coming  it 

Btrong!" 

To  a  di'"  "  II,  now,  suppose  we  've  recoune. 

And  n  iiasion  instead  of  to  force; 

.And  by  hiriniii-i  assail  this  invincible  foe. 
The  reverse  since  we've  tried,  and  have  fonnd  it 
"  no  go." 


COBHESPONDENCB. 
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Then  hurrnh  I  for  the  Sastentch,  with  Punch  for 

their  chief — 
Charge  potntocs  and  buttermilk !     Charge  bread 

and  beef! 
And  charge  absentee  landlords — a  thumping  good 

tax, 
And  we  soon  shall  have  "  Bellum"  con»eTted  to 

"  Pax." 

And  wild    Paddy's  shillelagh  shall  fall  from  his 

hand, 
And  cnnlentment  and  quiet  shall  reign  in  the  land  ; 
And   that   shameful  reproach  shall    no  longer  be 

true — 
"  There 's  one  obstinate  nation  we  cannot  subdue." 


I 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Kmin  ttir  Ndtlminl  IntelUgencer. 

Paris,  Afyril  8,  IRJB. 

If  nritish  skies  are  rent  with  rejoicings  and  ela- 
tion for  the  victories  in  the  Holden  Peninsula,  our 
Paris  chroniclers,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
ministerial  organs,  the  Drhalf  and  the  Kpo({ue,  are 
far  from  raising  a  chorus  of  sntisfaclioii.  They 
wnultl  (]uc«tion  the  might  and  prowess  of  the 
Sikhs,  and  thus  repel  the  vaunts  of  their  neich- 
boT^,  if  they  did  not  exult  and  exacgerate  corre- 
spondenlly  in  the  case  of  their  Algerian  war. 
You  will  find  that  in  the  house  of  coniiuons  on  the 
2d  instant.  Sir  J.  0.  Hnhhouse  .ityled  the  Sikh 
forces  "  llmse  ahnost  invincible  battalions;"  but  a 
veieran  India  officer  says,  in  the  lust  United  Ser- 
vicr  .l/'H'aiiiic,  "  the  Sikhs  are  not  a  formidable 
enemy  m  the  open  field  ;"  and  the  correspond- 
ent of  tlio  London  'Hmrs,  writing  from  the  camp 
at  Dekhar,  after  the  first  battle,  gives  this  infor- 
mation ' 

"  The  Sikhs,  outnumbering  our  force  by  three 
to  one,  with  heavier  artillery  and  cavalry,  might 
have  ouiflunked  (leneral  Sniilli  in  his  advance,  and 
fought  at  superior  ailvantajie  ;  hut  we  see  that, 
thouijh  tlioir  position  was  ably  taken  up,  excepting 
the  river  in  the  rear,  they  remained -inactive,  and 
were  so  driven  from  it  into  the  deep  ford  and  quick- 
sands. Under  one  of  their  old  French  officers 
they  would  have  been  very  forinidablo.  They  are 
so  at  present,  but,  as  I  have  said,  only  in  their 
entrenchments.  .\t  Moodkee  and  Allewal,  where 
they  have  entered  into  the  field,  they  have  been 
utterly  routed,  and  so  1  think  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  will  the  event  be  in  future  when- 
ever wo  may  meet  them  on  even  tolerably  equal 
terms  as  to  position.  It  is  not  possible,  1  believe, 
for  any  mere  native  army  to  cope  with  our  own  in 
the  field.  They  have  not  the  discipline,  nor  the 
celerity  and  compactness  of  movement,  which  our 
men  have  from  regular  drill  and  exactness  of 
roilit.ary  conduct.  The  French  discipline  may 
exist  to  a  degree,  but  it  is  only  to  that  degree  that 
could  secure  a  tolerable  field  day  at  Lahore,  or  on 
known  ground,  and  is  useless,  nay,  serves  only  to 
ensure  the  more  certain  destruction,  when  brought 
into  practical  o|icratiun  in  the  field.  In  the  latter, 
it  gives  an  obstinacy  when  defeat  is  evident  ;  dis- 
ciplined or  even  partly  disciplined  troops  hold 
together  better  than  mere  rabble,  but  the  eventual 
loss  and  discomfiture  of  them  has  never  failed  to  be 
greater." 

The  Times,  in  its  editorial  columns,  has  been 
splendidly  emphatic  and  ethical  in  its  commemo- 
ration ol  the  victories.  On  the  30th  ultimo  it 
argued  against  the  aanexaliuD  of  the  Punjaub  ;  it 


lamented  "  the  fatality  which  has  so  rapidly  and 
e\'  '  i-nlarged  the  dominions  of  the  F.a»t 
li  iiv,  at  the  exjiense  of  their  itidepcn- 
d>  i.i  iM  i;i""'r»,  the  princes  of  India."  In  ri'gard 
to  the  kingfhnn  of  Lahore,  it  advised  that  there 
should  be  established  there  "  a  strong  independent 
government,  united  to  the  Rriti»h  power  in  India 
by  the  ties  of  grnlitude  and  interest,  and  suf- 
ficiently under  British  control  to  release  the  con- 
querors from  apprehensions  of  renewed  outrage 
and  invasion."  flie  Jjmdon  Sun  of  the  1st  instant 
observed  :  "  The  governor-general  has  obtained 
the  right  of  a  complete  control  over  the  Punjaub, 
and  neither  the  French  nor  the  Amrricans,  nor  any 
other  natiim  jealous  of  England,  can  charge  him 
and  his  army  with  the  crime  of  aggrtssion." 
Some  of  the  Paris  journalists,  I.n  f'--  • par- 
ticular, do  nevertheless  impute  ■  con- 
sidering as  tantamount  the  gradual ^^c  of 

a  large  Uritish  army  on  the  Lahore  frontier,  and 
presuming  that  the  Sikhs — like  the  London  editors 
last  summer — must  have  understood  it  as  meant 
for  invasion  and  conquest.  They  presume  that 
the  Sikhs  received  advices  which  determined  them 
to  strike,  in  sclf"-defence,  before  the  Rritish  prepa- 
rations were  completed.  Touching  the  moiliralion, 
after  perfect  though  costly  and  saneuinary  success, 
so  proudly  emblazoned  in  the  daily  journals  and 
by  the    parliamentary  orators,  it   is   treated  with 

remarkable  candor  by  some  of  the  weekly  oracles. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Sptflator  holds  this  language  : 

"  The  whole  history  of  the  Hritish  power  in 
India  shows  that  protected  states  have  been  the 
theatres  of  misgovernment  upheld  by  British 
power,  and  the  relation  to  them  the  cause  of  en- 
tanglement in  wars  adverse  to  British  interests. 
As  the  end  must  be  the  annexation  of  all  the  Sikh 
territories,  this  miserable  interregnum  might  well 
be  omitted.  The  extension  of  our  Indian  do- 
minions is  no  gain  for  this  country  ;  but  as  it 
is  inevitable,  regard  not  more  to  our  own  than  to 
the  interests  of  our  future  subjects  requires  that  it 
should  be  effected  without  unmeaning  coquetry  and 
delays.  •  •  •  >j|r  Henry  Hardingc  has  begun 
the  work  of  'absorption,'  but  has  protracted  the 
process,  deferring  the  final  appropriation  by  an 
unsubstantial  delicacy  towards  the  Sikhs,  who,  as 
a  '  protected'  state,  are  to  continue  in  the  exercise 
of  misrule,  keeping  our  relations  with  them  in  hot 
water,  and  wasting  the  resources  of  the  country. 
Had  it  been  appropriated  at  once,  its  revenues 
would  have  paid  the  cost  of  keeping,  while  a 
beneficent  rule  would  have  diminished  rather  thiui 
aggravated  the  burden  of  taxali(m  on  the  real 
people.  Now  the  poor  people  will  be  sijueezcd  for 
the  means  of  paying  the  indejnnity  ;  and,  to  com- 
plete the  deferred  appropriation,  it  may  some  day 
take  another  campaign." 

In  his  official  report,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Briti.sh  forces  says  : 

"  Our  own  observation  on  the  river  banks  and 
in  the  enemy's  camp,  combined  with  the  reports 
brought  to  OUT  intelligence  department,  convince 
me  that  the  Khalsa  casualties  were  between 
8,000  and  10,000  men,  killed  and  wounded  in 
action  and  drowninl  in  the  passage  of  the  river." 

The  Times  has  it,  "  The  ."^ikhs  were  the  vic- 
tims ot'  ''■■  '■■  ■"•  "  t,-..^. ,,„.,!■., I.  Ti.l  l.v  a  prodigy 
\chirh  '  waters  of 

the  stT'  ;.'     It  was 

all  Prond'  nnai — all  '•  independent  of  the  will  of 
the  liritish  cummaoders  !"  While  thousands  were 
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•Irufrilinrr  OT  drowning  in  the  stream,  the  artillery 

ani!  .    playt^l  »n  tliitin,  like   the   wavps, 

mo:  .,,1   with   dire   eflecl.     This   "awful 

retribiiiuiu  iii  the  moral  RoTornmciil  of  Proti- 
dence'" — "  this  fearful  cliistisemi-nt  from  Hearen" 

— (■  of  the  Times) — is  described  by  the 

Lii  lor  with  less  soUmn  piiiy,  but  great 

"  The  Sikh  army  occupied  a  plot  of  ground  suf- 
ficient fur  their  fortified  encampment  on  the  left 
bank  uf  the  SutleJ ;  a  floating  bridge  was  at  their 
rear  :  a  strong  reserve  lay  on  the  opposite  bank. 
They  seemed  to  be  ei]ually  fortified  for  aggression 
or  retreat.  The  whole  Hrilish  army  was  collected 
round  the  sput — advanced  slowly  but  irresistibly  in 
a  narrowing  semi-circlo — unchecked  by  the  deadly 
fire  of  woll-S'!rved  artillery,  poured  into  the 
encampment,  met  the  foe  hand  to  hand,  and  fairly 
drove  the  barbarian  force  on  to  the  bridge  and  into 
the  water.  The  sequel  was  horrible.  The 
bridge,  unequal  either  in  strength  or  space  for  the 
flying  herd  that  trnd  it,  sank  beneath  the  troubled 
stream,  now  filled  with  wretches  struggling  to 
regain  the  opposite  bank  :  on  the  drowning  troops 
our  infantry  exh.iu8lcd  their  ammunition — then  the 
artillery  drew  up  and  poured  its  fire  on  the  man- 
peopled  waters ;  hundreds  upon  hundreds  there 
perished,  until  at  length  the  waters  ceased  to  foam 
with  the  death-struggles  of  man  and  horse,  no 
living  thing  was  s«'en  in  the  waves,  and  the  red- 
dened hoc  of  the  stream  alune  betrayed  the  recent 
■laughter.     This  is  shocking." 

A  fortnichl  or  less  ago.  Lord  Aberdeen  dwelt  on 
the  -  • ,  of  war  with  allusion  to  the  Oregon 

qu<  ;iossibly,  as  his  lordship  and  Sir  Rob- 

on  i'-  ,  .  .,.  ilie  operations  of  blockade,  capture, 
bombuHment,  and  havoc  in  I^a  Plata  to  be  tear,  the 
conflicts  with  the  Sikhs,  and  even  the  occupation 
of  the  Punjanb,  will  be  refused  that  title.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  seeking  "  indemnity  for  the  past 
•od  security  for  the  future,"  the  conclusion  being 
a  convention  which  is  exhibited  thus  : 

"  The  terms  demanded  and  conceded  are,  the 
surrender,  in  full  sovereignty,  of  the  territory,  hill 
and  plain,  lying  Iwtween  the  Sutlej  and  iJeas  riv- 
ers, and  the  payment  of  one  and  a  half  crnres  of 
rupees  as  indemnity  for  the  ex|)ense»  of  the  war — 
the  dtsbandment  of  the  present  Sikh  anny,  and  its 

reor* '  ■  ■  ••  inm  and  regulations  with 

reu  lined  in  the  time  of  the 

late  'I- ,-.  J — the  arriTi'r.iM.ni  fi,r 

limiting   the  •  n:  force  to  rth 

employed  to  ti  'd  on  in  "'  urn 

with  the  Hnlish  government — the  surrender  to  us 
of  all  the  c'lns  thit  had  l)een  (Htinted  against  us — 
the  entir'  -:  and  control  of  both  banks  of 

the  nviT  1  siieb  other  arrangements  for 

•cti  ,  <,f  the  Sikh  State. 

ami  lustration,  as  might 
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made  a  victim  or  a  foe,  then  conquer  and  annta 
without  section  or  qualification.  'TWxs  fat  alii  y  mis- 
carried in  the  case  alone  of  Aflghanistan  ;  but  here 
it  will  triumph  in  due  season,  with  the  fueiliiies  just 
acquired.  From  the  pbari»:iical  moralizing  and 
boasting  of  the  principal  tory  an<l  whig  organs, 
you  might  suppose  that  they  had  forgotten  all  ihat 
they  respectfully  uttered  from  day  to  day  in  repro- 
bation of  the  measures  of  the  two  governors-!."  iii'- 
ral  whom  1  hive  named  above  ;  and,  moreover,  lliut 
the  histories  of  Mill,  Thornioii,  Wilstm,  and  the 
reports  of  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  of  the 
debates  which  prcce<led  it  in  parliament,  and  all  the 
foreign  testimony  and  narration  concerning  the 
march  of  the  British  jwiwer  in  India,  were  obliter- 
ated or  consigned  irretrievably  to  oblivion  or  disbe- 
lief. In  IS  12  a  collection  of  treaties  and  engage- 
ments with  native  princes  and  stales  of  Asia  was 
published  in  London.  The  parallels  for  stipula- 
tions and  results  which  it  alTords  are  not  a  little 
curious.  \a'\.  me  refer  you,  likewise,  to  the  first 
volume  of  WiLson's  History  of  Hritish  India,  from 
1805  to  1835,  pp.  21,  105,203,  and  the  "Con- 
cluding Hemarks."  Wilson  Bnrpa8.ses  Thornton 
in  style  or  methcxl,  but  is  less  honest  or  candid. 
The  Foreign  Quarterly  Heview  rancorously  as- 
sails Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  and  pnuiounces  against 
his  supposed  policy  of  forbearance,  in  these  terms: 

"  To  attempt  the  continuance  of  a  Sikh  govern- 
ment would,  after  the  experience  we  have  had,  be 
mere  madness.  We  have  received  the  most  legiti- 
mate provocation,  we  have  been  dragged  against 
our  will  into  hostilities,  and  we  ought  by  no 
means,  therefore,  to  snfler  hypocrisy  and  intrigue 
to  blunt  the  edge  of  our  just  resentnieiit,  and 
prevent  our  proceeding  at  once  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Punjaub.  It  is  a  very  absurd  kind 
of  reasoning  to  infer,  from  the  extent  of  our  do- 
minions in  India,  that  wo  ought  not  to  enlarge 
them.  Our  empire  can  never  be  said  to  have 
reached  its  proper  development  till  all  obvious 
sources  of  disturbance  and  troubles  shall,  as  far  as 
possible,  have  l)een  closed  up.  In  these  matters 
there  is  no  question  of  enough,  or  too  innch,  apart 
from  the  paramount  consideration  of  what  will  suf- 
fice to  ensure  to  us  the  undislurlied  government  of 
all  the  country  ;  our  limits  will  always  l>e  t(H)  con- 
fined till  we  have  left  no  room  in  India  for  the  dis- 
turlwrs  of  the  public  peace,  great  or  small.  This 
the  country  should  iK-ar  in  mind,  and  not  sulTer  it- 
self, by  the  mere  fhow  of  moderation  and  forbear- 
ance, to  be  allured  into  the  preservation  of  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  insurrection,  anarchy,  and  civil 
war  in  the  kingdom  of  Lahore." 

Additional  I'olish  committees  are  announced 
from  the  interior  of  France.  The  government  is 
awake  and  clear-sighted.  A  few  days  ago  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  and  his  chapter  paid  a  solemn 
visit  to  Prince  Czartoriski,  King  of  Poland,  in 
potir. 

In  Switzerland,  religious  and  p<ditical  parlies 
continue  implacable  and  indefatigable  in  their  mu- 
tual enniilie.il. 

■I'l-   I '".'  .■.i.'.-i-,|  article  o{  the  Df '■■"'■■(  <^''" 

■  iigaiiiHt  the  m<ui'  i 

,  I  ;     ,  ••■.and  a  strenuoii-  i 

tor  prompt  imitation  of  the  Hritish   example  (not 
v^t   L'iven,  bv  the  way)  of  sincere  and  generous 
.de.     The  r<»;uiV(/u/ionnr/ of  the  Gth  instant 
-  nearly  two  columns  to  analysis  nnd  cnm- 
..liiii  iif  .Mr.   Walker's  tariff  prnjvt,  k 
i:it  it  is  less  lilicral  ihan  the  tariff  of   I 
cially  in  referent^!  to  French  products. 
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Friim  ttm  Atli*n.Tum. 

Algeria  onrf  TSmii,  in  1845.   By  Cantnin  J.  Clark 
Kennedy.     S  vols.     Colburn. 

Seasonaiii.e  and  picanant  volumes.  A  popular 
En|;li!<li  work  on  tho  aiilijvct  wa-t  waiilvd  ;  for  the 
official  work  lately  publisliwl  by  tlie  French  gov- 
ornment  [ante,  pp.  105,  105]  has  not  circulated 
very  widely  io  Kn)!land  ;  and  owing,  wu  mu-tt  say, 
to  tho  toiii!  in  which  our  neighbors  are  accustomed 
to  popularizo  momentous  questions  and  f;ravc  ex- 
pkits — ni'  '    '   nniilic  when  ihoy  oui;hl  to  be 

(jravesl —  ^  remaim-d,  with  the  jjcneral- 

ily  of  rciiih  !-■.  i  ^mt  of  dream-land  of  romance. 
It  is  not  merely  our  insular  self-occupation,  so 
sarcn«i"- illv  il.i..Mri  ill  niir  teeth,  which  has  left 
us  r  1   while   hearing  of  the 

fri);b  I   life  in   a  struggle,  the 

end  of  which  is  not  yet  begun  ;  but  tho  universal 
I'lmfaronnailr.  of  tho  t'rench  journalists  and  of  the 
Vrench  people — the  strange  mixture  of  anecdotes 
of  "  fire,  famine,  and  slaughter,"  with  the  Parisian 
rage  for  Arah  fashions,  the  realities  being  all  tho 
while  beyond  our  ken.  Then  Abd-cl-Kadcr,  with 
his  vanisliings  and  his  reappearances — his  energy 
:»nd  his  mysterious  power,  is  more  like  the  Mau- 
urabm  of  some  oriental  talo  of  magic,  than  a  flesh- 
nnd-hlood  adversary,  whom  disciplined  troops  go 
forth  from  tho  Place  rfu  Caroiisrl  to  do  battle  with. 
All  these  facts,  and  the  consequent  impression 
taken  into  account,  we  are  glad  that  V  iscount 
Fcilding  and  Captain  Kennedy  undertook  their 
journey  to  .\lgeria  and  Tunis  a  twelvemonth  ago, 
and  that  the  latter  has  been  so  prompt  in  laying 
the  record  of  their  ramble  before  tho  public. 

It  was  on  the  Hth  of  March  that  the  "  I'h^nicicn" 
delivered  our  tourists  at  .\lgiers,  to  th<!  accommo- 
dations of  the  "  Hotel  de  la  Uegence,"  on  the 
very  day  of  tho  disastrous  explosion  of  the  niaga- 
lino.  Algiers,  tho  captain  reminds  iis,  will  dis- 
appoint those  who  hH)k  for  what  Koihen  calls 
"the  splendor  ami  havoc  of  the  Kast,"  by  its 
increasing  resemblance  to  a  provincial  French  town, 
"  with  arcades  and  shops,  fitted  with  the  latest 
Parisian  fashions."  The  Kasbah,  however,  or 
fortress  in  ihe  upper  town,  where,  of  old,  the  Dey 
was  but  meanly  lodgel,  bears  traces  of  past  dy- 
nasties. It  can  still  show  its  desolate  harem,  its 
fountain  wiih  twisted  cidumns  and  inscriptions 
from  the  Koran,  ils  empty  treasury,  rilled  of  an 
amount  of  riches  exaggerated  into  something  fab- 
ulous. Our  Hrilisb  consul,  too,  Mr.  St.  John,  occu- 
pies one  of  "  tho  finest  remaining  specimens  of 
Moorish  domestic  architecture  in  .\lgiers,"  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months,  having  merely  in- 
lro<luced  there  the  Rnglishman's  delight  and  the 
German's  horror,  chimney  fires,  and  turned  out 
divans  and  cushions  for  Christian  chairs  and  tables. 
The  flat  roof  is  left,  with  which  an  iMiglish  con- 
sul may  brt  trusted :  such  a  trust  not  being  an 
unimportant  one.  If  the  fidlowing  paragraph  he 
correct,  it  »onlains  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  con- 
querors as  well  as  of  tho  natives  : — 

"  Frotji  the  second  floor  a  staircase  in  marble 
and  porcelain  leads  up  to  the  terraced  roof,  a  de- 
lightful lounge  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  after 
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tho  exhausting  hcn-i  t.f  n  .nmmer'fi  d.iv.  Vpon 
these  terraces  it  u  e  women 

to  appear  shortly  '■  'he  even- 

ing   breezes,    without    veils,    and  but 

slightly  clad  ;  the  men, by  asort  of  i  lenl, 

not  joining  them  till  after  dusk,  on  aecuuut  of  each 
house-top  being  overlooked  by,  and  also  overlook- 
ing the  neighboring  premises.  The  infraction  of 
this  rule  by  tho  French  oflicera  on  the  first  occu- 
pation of  the  city,  nearly  led.  in  some  instances,  to 
very  serious  results,  the  feeling  of  exasperation 
being  much  greater  at  seeing  a  man  peaceably 
promenading  on  his  own  roof,  armed  with  a  tele- 
scope, than  that  produced  by  the  actual  presence 
of  an  invading  army  within  their  walls." 

Tho  .\rabs  principally  to  be  met  with  in  Algiew 
are,  naturally  enough,  anything  but  such  genuine 
s|H;cimcns  as  travellers  love.  As  noticeable,  and 
far  more  ridiculous,  are  the  badavtit  and  mxiscadins 
of  "  faic  France,"  when  bent  upon  orientaliiing 
themselves.  Dear  Sir  William — "  Vich  Ian  Alder- 
man"— when  Highland  down  to  his  very  calves, 
"  all  but  the  spoon,"  (sec  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,) 
did  not  cut  a  more  whimsical  figure  in  Holyrood, 
than  a  wealthy  shopkeeper  from  the  Chauss^e 
d'Antin  had  done  in  Algiers  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  our  journalists  : — 

"  His  first  care  was  to  procure  a  complete  Arab 
dress,  in  which  he  sallied  forth  the  morning  after 
his  arrival.  He  came  in  search  of  adventures,  and 
he  was  soon  gratified ;  stalking  along  he  acci- 
dentally hustled  a  couple  of  French  soldiers;  he 
was  sworn  at,  thrashed,  and  rolled  in  the  mud,  as 
a  '  S —  cochon  H'Aralie,'  lost  his  purse  from  having 
no  pockets  in  his  new  garments,  and  was  nearly 
kicked  down  stairs  by  the  gar^on  of  his  hotel,  for 
venturing  to  enter  his  own  room.  I'ndismaycd 
by  these  misadventures,  ho  set  out  the  following 
day,  armed  to  the  teeth,  to  ride  to  Hlcedah,  when, 
half  way  there,  he  was  seized  as  a  suspicious 
character,  by  two  Arab  gendarmes,  foi  being  armed 
without  having  a  permit,  and  preiending  not  to- 
understand  Arabic,  was  disarmed  and  dismounted, 
his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  and  fastened  to  his 
captor's  stirrup  he  spent  the  night  on  the  ground 
in  a  wretched  hut,  with  a  handful  of  cuscusoo  for 
supper,  and  next  morning  was  dragged  into  Al- 
giers in  broad  daylight,  half  dead  with  fear  and 
fiitigue :  on  being  carried  before  the  police  he  was 
instantly  liberated,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
first  packet,  returned  to  France." 

The  first  move  taken  from  Algiers  w  as  in  a  iiili~ 
gmcr  for  Uleedah  ;  where  C.iptain  Kennedy  boned 
to  procure  horses  for  iheir  further  journey.  The 
road  is  picturesque,  but  all  its  sumuindinps,  and 
many  of  ils  pa.sseiigers,  wore  the  same  disconcert- 
ing Kuropean  aspect  : — 

"Comfortable  farm-houses,  with  stables  and 
offices,  have  been  erected,  gardens  and  fields  en- 
closed, and  roads  made,  connecting  the  farms  with 
the  bighwav  ;  Kuropean  ploughs,  and  implement* 
arc  seen  in  the  fields,  with  carts  and  wagons,  made 
after  the  national  pattern  of  the  French.  German- 
or  Sp;inish  pmprietor.  Herds  o^  entile,  and  numer- 
ous flocks  el'  slioep  crariiig  on  the  lull-sides,  ar» 
pleasing  evidences  of  present  pruspcrity." 
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It  i*  conaolatorr  to  find  the  Spaniard  spoken  or 
u  an  i:  '  .(ilonisl.     f"  ''  'v  foil 

in,  too.  >e  pcdlers  -(he 

sav"  *  '■' ' '  ..,1,-.   ,..,J,  in 

qu  ir   with  ;   since 

'•  V  "surcs"  do  not 

af  the  noble  river, 

hill'  .roprietor  on  the 

Main.  We  have,  next,  something  of  fresher  nOT- 
elly :—  ' 

"  It  was  now  near  noon,  the  sun  was  bright,  and 
being  closely  packed  in  the  diligence,  we  were  not 
•orry  when  on  arriving  at  Uouliarick,  a  large  mili- 
tary station  four  leacurs  from  Bleedah,  we  depos- 
ited sev.  '  ijgst  whom  was 
a  aoldii  .  two  rompanios 
of"'-'  n.iiiere.  The  Zou- 
av.                                                  1 1  Clausel,  who  raised 

the  ...| 1    .   ,  :  .  ... ;   ;..!  same  part  in  Africa 

that  our  Sepoys  play  in  Asia,  and  were  accord- 
ingly at  first  cum[>oeud  entirely  of  natives,  taking 
their  name  from  a  warlike  tribe  in  the  vicinity  of 
Constantine.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the  enlist- 
nent  of  Frenchmen  into  the  force  was  encouraged, 
and  at  the  present  time  there  are  but  few  natives, 
and  their  numbers  are  reducing  every  year.  The 
uniform  is  most  picturesque — very  large  wide 
tr(i  '    '  iih  fastened  at  the  knee,  strong 

Ic  'iced  at  the  side  from  the  knee 

to  III'' iiiiKii,  .•■iiiios,  and  while  gaiters  ;  the  jacket 
is  of  blue  cloth,  edged  with  red,  and  an  arabesque 
pattern   of  the  same  color  on  cither  breast ;  the 
waistcoat  is  of  the  same  material,  and   having  no 
opening  in  the  front,  is  either  slipped  on  over  the 
bead  or  buttoned  at  the  side  ;  both  Jacket  and  waist- 
coat are  cut  low,  without  collars,  leaving  the  neck 
bare ;  a  blue  sash  is  wound  several  times  round 
'  the   waist,  and  the  head-dress  is  a  crimson  cap, 
'  'With  blue  tassel,  and  a  long  handkerchief  twisted 
•  round  convert.^  it  into  a  turban." 

Bleedab,  when  reached,  Is,  like  Algiers,  begin- 
ning to  assume  a  Frenchified  appearance;  the 
na'  '  itlon  is  frightfully  wasted  by  the  war- 

fa:  -hrunk,  (.'apiain  Kennedy  tells  us,  to 

a  u  NMi  <ii  jij  old  amount.  liCt  us  hope  that  he 
deals  in  round  numliers !     The  lookedfur  horses 


P'" 


',..1 


■■■■\->  as  figure 
c-realurcs, 
•  ver,  slart- 

'I'ho  scenery 


mi 

od,  un'i 

of  the  1 .  un  : — 

"  Wiib  ific  aid  of  guii|Hiwder,  a  rouch  track 
has  been  made  close  to  the  river,  [Chccfla,]  at  pres- 
ent just  wide  enough  to  form  a  horso  road,  but 
which,  when  rompleied,  will  l)e  a  monument  of 
cii  ■     ■     ■        ^^.jii  [jpjf  comparison  with 

tl  ro[io.     If  the  country  con- 

11'  .     1         .      .  .        v.'ara. 

O  I   the 

n>o..M.  .1.1-   .  ■  I    into  a 

thousand   fri;  ^  of  rock 

fringed  with  I .i  si.r;i,..« 

from  every  fissure.     1. 

that  retniiis  Miifncicnl  ( 

lauri'l.  '  .  and  iho  olive, 

wilh  tl  I  brgrr  crowlh 

t)    '  in  iu 

ni  s  on 

each   !  Tiver, 

and  a  ^  .  wilh 

a  profi 

Tacatit 

MD   aOil    UI94.UI*/I('>J     (>>      up;    IIIL'IU.I'    MIIIW  J  I  11.- I1V1I,   (in 


it  were,  painfully  through  it*  contracted  bed,  foam- 
ing around  the  misshapen  masses  that,  detached 
from  the  rocks  above,  impede  but  rannoi  check  its 
coursi!.  Nor  do  ihe  higbcDt  siiniiiiiis  of  the  Atlas 
omit  to  send  their  tribute  to  add  lo  itie  beauty  of 
the  scenery.  Countless  streams  jMiur  down  their 
sides,  and  reaching  the  edge  of  the  valley,  fall  in 
cascades  from  rock  to  rock  till  they  join  the  river. 
At  one  point  of  view,  where  the  rocks  are  steepest 
and  the  vegetation  most  beautiful,  five  are  visible 
at  once.  The  finest,  falls  from  a  precipice  of  300 
feet,  leaping  from  ledge  to  ledge,  here  and  there 
fur  a  moment  concealed  among  tho  underwood, 
appearing  and  reiippearing  broken  into  a  hundred 
streamlets  that  trickle  over  the  mossy  surface  of 
the  rocks,  like  threads  of  silver,  until,  again  united 
by  some  broader  ledge,  they  together  teck  tho 
stream  beneath.  At  noon,  a  halt  of  an  hour  was 
made,  to  feed  our  horses  and  ourselves ;  the  morn- 
ing, which  had  been  dull  and  threaieiiing  rain,  had 
given  place  to  a  fine  afternoon,  bright  though  cold  ; 
another  half  hour's  ride  carried  us  out  of  the 
valley  of  the  CheefTa,  we  having  forded  the  river 
thirteen  times  since  crossing  it  in  the  morning. 
The  real  ascent  of  the  lesser  Atlas  now  com- 
menced ;  the  road,  which  had  hitherto  followed  the 
course  of  the  running  water,  now  Ixcaine  a  winding 
path  cut  in  the  face  of  the  mountain  through  hnish- 
wood  and  dwarfed  trees  rarely  exceeding  ten  feel 
in  height.  At  the  southern  entrance  of  the  valley 
we  passed  a  solitary  farmhouse,  and  near  it,  seveml 
limestone  quarries  that  had  been  opened  by  the 
French  ;  the  lime  seemed  of  an  excellent  quality. 
The  strata  on  the  banks  of  the  river  had  consisted 
almost  entirrly  of  clay  slate,  and  as  we  ascended, 
was  replaced  by  a  coarse-grained  sandstone  con- 
lainintr  a  quantity  of  fossil  shells.  After  surmount- 
ing tho  first  ascent,  we  crossed  an  extensive  plat- 
eau covered  wilh  cattle  and  goats,  grazing  under 
the  charge  of  a  couple  of  Arab  boys  ;  several  linin- 
closcd  patches  of  cultivated  griiund  were  also  seen 
at  intervals.  Another  lull,  rising  l)efore  us,  slill 
remained  to  l>e  r.limhed  ;  and  although  not  very 
sleep,  the  road  w.as  bad.  When  once  on  the  sum- 
mit, we  were  well  rejiaid  by  the  magnificent  pros- 
pect. Taking  a  ri'lrospictive  clance  <iver  our  two 
days'  journey,  east  and  ucst  nothing  was  to  ho 
seen,  save  mountain  beyond  mountain,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  ;  to  the  soiiihward,  looking 
through  the  pap  formed  by  the  rbeelfa,  was  tho 
broad  plain  of  the  Meleedjah,  Uiuiided  by  the  hills 
lo  the  westward  of  Al^iicrs :  and  beyond  all,  Ibe 
dimly  defined  horizon  of  ihe  Mediterranean.  From 
hence  a  short  descent  brought  us  into  Mcdeah, 
where  we  arrived  at  half-past  three  o'clock,  our 
horses  not  very  tired,  having  cariied  us  tho  nine 
leagues  much  better  than  could  have  been  sup- 
posed from  iheir  wrelchcil  .'." 

.\rrived  at  Medcah,  in  in- 

itig  a  comfortable  French  iiiii.  iniiiiin  .um  .ill," 
there  could  he  no  longer  inucli  inistake  as  lo  the 
.,,.-.ri,.r  „('  i),..  (jioljo.  When  visiting  the  French 
I  Old,  (General  Marey,  our  traveller* 
■ 'I  to  a  liouscliold  favorite  of  its  kind, 
as  peculiar  as  Prince  Puckler  Muskau's  Ahygsin- 
ian  : — 

"  In  a  few  minutes  tho  door  opened  and  the  lion 

entered  the  room,  tho  man  only  leading  him  by  a 

tuft  of  his  mane.     He  was  a  maenificeni  animal, 

two  vears  old,  and  full  prown,  all  but  his  mane, 

i  iig,  made,  neverthe- 

.   he  did   not  seem 

Jill   care    aouut   our    iirinjj    niiaiigcts,   but    walking 
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ahoul  llio  room  like  a  larpn  dog,  prrtniltod  us  to  I 
t»ko  libortips  with  him,  mich  as  patliiij;  him.  ^livlc 
ini;  a  paw,  and  makin);  him  Rxhihit  hia  I' 
claws.     H«  showt'd,  however,  a  markud  | 
tinA  in  favor  of  hin  old  arqiiainlanccs,  and  lyiii); 
down    hpforn    ihi-m,    inrnrd   on    his   back   to   be 
■cratchod.     After  a  scratch  or  two,  he  began  to 
yawn,  and  was  fairly  sctllinu  hinm'lf  for  a  nap, 
when  a  oi^ar  was  pulT'd  in  his  I'  '  ng 

he  evidently  did  not  approve  of  rv, 

cnrlin)}  up  his  lips,  and  wrinkl-  t 

posod  to  view  a  splcndiil  set  of  n 

that  ho  was  not  plo:i.scd.     A  hi.... il 

to  restore  him  to  (joimI  temp<'r ;  an<l  bearing  no 
malice,  he  returned  a  friendly  pat,  bestowed  upon 
him  by  Captain  Martenot,  who  had  been  the  ag- 
gressor, by  rubbing  his  head  caressingly  against 
his  knees." 

General  Marejr  was  a  courteous  host  to  his 
"  former  enemies  ;"  it  was  under  guidance  of  his 
aide-de-camp,  Taptain  Martenot,  that  they  were 
initiated  into  "  Life  among  the  Hedeueens,"  and 
the  "  Wild  Sports  of  the  Atlas."  After  finishing 
their  fir.st  day's  march  towards  the  Little  Desert, 
while  the  Arabs  wer')  arranging  the  lent,  the  tour- 
ists nnnagod  to  bajx  sundry  red-legged  partridges, 
three  hares,  some  rabbits  and  a  snipe.  We  must 
pass  the  interior  of  the  lent,  almost  as  graphically 
done  wiih  the  pen,  as  one  of  poor  Miiller's  inte- 
riors of  his  Oreek  resting-places,  for  matters  of 
vet  deeper  interest.  Cooks,  and  those  interested 
in  purveying,  may  like  to  know  what  "  the  gentle- 
men" bad  for  supper  : — 

"  The  Kui'il,  taking  the  two  ennrinons  dishes  of 
eonscmisoo  from  the  women  who  had  brought  them 
up  froni  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  they  had  been 
prepared,  placed  them  himself  before  us.  Coub- 
consim,  the  naiional  dish  of  Northern  Africa,  is 
prepared  as  fidlows.  Flour  is  wetted,  kneaded 
inlo  a  sort  of  pa.Me,  half  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then 
gnnnl.Tteil  by  robbing  between  the  hands ;  placed 
again  in  the  sun,  the  grains  become  hard,  and, 
when  kept  in  a  dry  place,  remain  good  for  years. 
When  wanted  for  use  it  is  cooked  in  the  following 
manner.  A  large  vessel  containing  water  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  meat  to  he  dressed,  whatever  it 
may  bo,  is  placed  on  the  fire ;  over  this,  halfway 
lip,  is  fixed  a  perforated  plate,  on  which  the  cons- 
eousoo  is  placed,  mixed  with  pepper,  s|>ices,  vege- 
tables, ,^--  •• I  ng  to  taste  and  means,  some- 
times b  !  tin  ;  the  pot  is  then  covered, 

and  the  .-■.    :iclinj  tbronsih  the  holes  in  the 

division,  confined  also  by  the  lid,  dres.ies  the  cous- 
cousoo,  which,  when  sufiieiently  done,  is  turned 
out  inlo  a  flattisb  wooden  bowl,  with  a  central  leg 
a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  meat  boiled  at  the 
bottom  is  torn  into  pieces  and  strewn  over  the  top, 
often  with  a  handful  of  soft  sugar ;  the  broth  is 
generrilly  thrown  away,  except  a  portion,  which, 
iniied  with  milk,  sugar,  honey,  or  butter,  is  poured 
into  the  middle,  when  the  guests  have  taken  their 
places  and  arc  ready  to  begin  ;  cold  milk  alone  is, 
however,  often  used  for  this  purpose.  Asking  the 
Kail  In  sit  down  and  eat  with  ns.  two  parlies  were 
formed,  one  nnind  each  dish,  and  rudely  cut  wooden 
spoons,  made  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a 
child's  spade,  being  furnishe<l  to  each  person,  a 
series  of  holes  dug  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish  soon 
showed,  by  their  breadth  and  depth,  that  the  cous- 
coiisoo  was  as  good  as  our  appetites." 

We  mav  .as  well  add  here,  thai  at  breakfast  the 
pi'  :is  not  unlike  the  queen's  in  our 

"  ~"  ."  being  a  preparation  of  bread 


and  honey,  (with  molted  butler,) 
Heghir.     The  next  station  was  ili' 
lo  point  whence  the  tritx's  of  tin'   Liille  l>i  ix-rt 
iiild  bo  the  most   conveniently  vi- i'eH      Ii  is   a 
strong  position,  appan'ntly  in  a  i  Icical- 

itv,  and  with  the  benefit  of  a  heal:  On 

the  plain  Iwneaih,  by  the  bank  ot  iliu  <  liuleed",  a 
fair  IS  held  in  the  autumn.     To  this — 

"  Tho   wandering    Ucdnueens    from    •' ~     >     --j 
bring  the  produce  of  their  herds  and   : 
r(ntM-i--  '    '        '•becse,  butter,  and  »>  r 

'.'til  .  iif  wild  beasts,  oslr'.i 

\i!.,  II :.    ni  the   inteiior,  and  tl  i 

manufaeiiires  of  the  .Arab  women,  for  corn,  honey, 
oil,  and  the  few  articles  of  Kuropean  merchandise 
they  value,  such  as  cutlery  and  cotton  cloths,  tho 
sale  of  arms  and  ammunition,  formerly  the  princi- 
pal objects  of  traffic,  having  been  prohibited  by  the 
French.  Horses  are  also  s<dd,  and  a  valuable  ani- 
mal may  be  picked  up  by  chance.  This  annual  fair 
is  of  great  value  to  the  French  government,  ns  it 
enables  them  to  ccdiect  the  tribute  which  otherwise 
they  could  not  do  from  the  more  distant  trilM's." 

Captain  Kennedy  gives  us,  as  in  duty  bound,  the 
legend  of  the  CheleefT,  in  which  the  steepness  of 
its  banks  is  ascribed  to  the  Prophet ;  »  ho,  to  pun- 
ish the  churlishness  of  its  borderers  towards  tho 
daughter  of  one  Sidi-cl-Arhihi,  when  she  went 
thither  to  draw  water,  made  the  gtn-am  inaccessi- 
ble for  evermore,  according  to  the  approved  prin- 
ciples of  judicial  vengeance  !  The  stream,  how- 
ever, had  other  eastern  accompaniments  besides 
this  myth,  since  the  Spahis  who  escorted  the  Kng- 
lishmen,  on  leaving  it,  broke  out  boastfully  into  a 
sort  of  game  of  Djrirnd,  "dashing  forward  at  full 
speed,  flourishing  their  guns  in  the  air,  and  shout- 
ing 'Fantazial'  'Fantazia!'  ns  tliey  crossed  and 
re-crossed  in  every  direction."  At  the  midday 
halt,  too,  they  were  treated  to  a  sudden  thunder- 
storm. Their  sleeping-place,  that  evening,  was 
the  circle  of  black  tents  belonging  to  Hen-.\ouda, 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Oiiled  Mocklar,  and  .\gha  of 
the  Little  Desert.  They  had  arrived,  it  appeared, 
at  the  very  "  nick  of  time,"  when  the  tribe  were 
singing,  screeching,  and  discharging  fire-arms  in 
honor  of  the  nuptials  of  the  Agha's  son.  Hcn- 
.\ouda,  let  us  obs<'rve,  as  might  be  imagined  from 
his  hospitality  to  a  party  under  French  escort,  can 
be  hardly  called  pure  .\rab,  being  one  of  tho 
renegade  chiefs  in  the  pay  of  France.  From  cer- 
tain cunning  wrinkles  on  his  forehead,  and  his 
cat-like  w.atchfulnes-s,  yet  apparent  indiflcrence, 
Captain  Kennedy  predicated  that  the  Ap\\a  of  the 
Little  Desert  was  not  to  bo  counted  upon  as  an 
ally  to  the  usurpers  for  life  and  death!  He  seems 
rich  in  flocks  and  herds.  "  IJy  means  of  a.rough 
calculation,"  says  our  captain,  "  1  estimated  the 
number  to  be  about  3.000  head  of  various  kinds  of 
stock,  the  camels  which  1  counted  amounting  to 
'  nearly  fiOO,  including  the  young." 
I  The  immediate  object  of  the  travellers'  visit  in 
'  this  direction,  was  the  dahias  (or  lakes)  of  the  Ijt- 
tlo  Desert : — 

I  "  Dates  and  milk  were  brought  for  our  break- 
fast ;  an<l  at  seven  o'cU>ck  we  set  out  at  a  smart 
'  canter,  aeronipniiied  by  Hen-Aonda's  brother  and 
five  or  si.\  Ar.ibs:  the  former  was  mounled  on  a 
'  handsome  marc,  his  bridle  and  saddle,  beaiiiil'llv 
embroidered  in  gold,  and  ornamented  with  thin  <'.!- 
ver  plates,  contrasted  somewhat  o<ldly  w  ilh  a  nitber 
dirty  while  bernous.  as  did  also  his  bare  legs  and 
feet  with  a  pair  of  gilt  stirrups.  Passing  several 
other  douars  and  large  herds  of  camels,  &c.,  a  ride 
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of  toTen  inilea  nrer  the  plain  brought  us  to  the 

oe&rast  I  '  •'  '  ',.s.  Nearly  dry  in  summer,  in 
winter  :.  they  arc  of  some  considurablc 
ex!('"t,  ■  " nnd  at  thenc  seasons  cov- 

er' ks  iif  wiM  fowl  of  every 

d>'-  I  four,  situated  witliin  a 

sh'  of  each  other,  the  largest  about  two 

ini  II  by  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  the 

•roallesl,  wtiich  appeared  to  be  dee|>er  tlian  the 
others,  hardly  two  hundred  yards  in  diameter.  At 
the  upper  end  nf  the  largest  dahia  wc  found  a  nu- 
merous flock  of  flaniinj{ot-8,  wailing  in  the  shallow 
water,  and  man-hing  gravely  about  like  so  many 
soldiers  in  »  while  and  red  uniform.  They  were 
too  wary  to  lot  us  come  within  shot,  and  the  banks 
of  the  lake  not  alfurding  ibe  cover  of  eveti  a  stuuted 
bush,  we  were  obliged  to  content  ourselves  wilji 
watching  their  manoeuvres,  and  when,  alarmed  at 
our  nearer  approach,  they  rose  screaming  into  the 
air,  their  long  necks  extended  in  front,  and  legs 
stretched  out  bt'hind,  gave  tbcm  the  appearance  of 
■ticks  borne  along  by  enormous  w  ings  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Aflthcy  passed  overhead,  a  ball  fired  into  the  midst 
changed  the  direction  of  their  flight,  and  as  each 
bird  turned  frtim  its  course  the  beautiful  crimson 
of  its  glossy  plumage  shone  more  brilliant  than  be- 
fore ;  then,  after  circling  twice  round,  each  time 
higher  and  higher,  as  if  unwdling  to  leave  a  favor- 
ite s[>ot,  ihey  darted  olT  in  a  direct  line  towards 
nno'h'  r  of  tlie  lakes  Some  miles  distant.  We 
:  '  .  f'W  shots  at  the  water-fowl  scattered  over 
till-  1.;1m'3  in  great  number,  but  they  were  shy,  and 
very  little  execution  was  done  among  them.  On 
the  way  back  to  the  dotiar,  several  birds  of  the 
bustard  species  were  fallen  in  with,  and  three 
•hot." 

Returning  from  Ibis  intercjiting  ramble,  the  Eng- 
lish genll-Mi'^n  found  no  want  of  diversion,  since 
the  wed'  lies  afore-mentioned  had  not  yet 

corns  to  I  their  discretion  in  scrupulous- 

ly abstainiii.;  Irani  prying  and  peeping,  was  re- 
warded by  an  invitation  to  the  hall  : — 

"  '  -  ■  1  drawn  across  tlie  door  of  the  tent 
liridi',  who,  closely  veiled,  sat  with- 
'  by  women.  On  the  outside,  Ih:- 
I  five  hundred  people  were  collected, 
I-   u  I-  1,.  1,1  in  the  middle  fur  the 
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with  henna.  As  soon  as  we  had  taken  our  stand 
in  the  front  row,  the  music,  which  hail  ceased  for 
a  few  minutes,  struck  up,  and  the  lady  in  the  midst 
commenced  her  performances  ;  inclining  her  head 
laiiijuisliingly  from  .side  to  side,  she  bi'ut  time  with 
her  feet,  raising  each  fo<it  alternatfly  from  the 
ground  with  a  jerking  action,  as  if  she  had  been 
standing  on  a  hot  floor,  at  ihu  same  time  Ivvi.iting 
about  her  body,  with  a  slow  muveinent  of  the 
hands  and  arms.  Several  oltiers  succeeded  her, 
and  danced  in  the  same  style,  with  au  equal  want 
of  grace.  A  powerful  inducement  to  exert  them- 
selves was  not  wanting,  for  one  of  them  more  than 
once  received  some  tolerably  severe  blows,  both 
from  a  slick  and  the  flat  of  the  sword  ;  what  tlie 
reason  was  I  do  not  know,  but  suppose  that  either 
she  was  lazy  or  danced  badly.  While  the  dancing 
was  going  on  the  spectators  were  nut  idle  ;  armed 
with  guns,  pistols,  and  blunderbusses  with  enor- 
mous bell  mouths,  an  irregular  fire  was  kept  up. 
Advancing  a  step  or  two  into  the  circle,  so  as  to 
show  otr  liefore  the  whole  party,  an  Arab  would 
present  his  weapon  at  a  friend  opposite,  throwing 
liiinsidf  into  a  graceful  attitude,  then  suddenly 
dropping  the  muzzle  al  the  instant  of  pulling  tJie 
trigger,  the  charge  struck  the  ground  close  to  the 
feet  of  the  person  aimed  at.  After  each  report  ihe 
women  set  up  a  long  continued  shrill  cry  of  lu-lu, 
lii-lu,  and  the  musicians  redoubled  tliuir  efforts. 
The  advance  of  one  man  is  usually  the  signal  for 
others  to  coinc  forward  al  the  same  time,  all  anx- 
ious to  surpass  their  friends  and  neighliors  in  dex- 
terity and  grace.  Ten  or  a  dozen  men  being  crowd- 
ed into  a  siii^dl  si>r\ii'.  sometimes  not  more  than  six 
paces  widi  .  u'  their  arms,  and,  excited  by 

the  mimic  <  mg  often  at  random,  it  is  not 

to  l>e  wondered  at  ii'  accidents  hap{>cn  occasionally 
to  the  actors  or  bystanders." 

We  know  not  where  we  can  letter  stop  than  at 
this  point :  which  also  enables  us  to  close  our  no- 
tice of  the  visit  to  IJen-.\ouda.  One  word  more 
with  regard  to  a  subject  imperfectly  understood  : — 

"  .\  '  '  !:ilily,  of  which  in  I'.ngland  we  have 
such  '  I   notions,  is  not  of  that  romantic 

kind  wiiirii  HI  uses  to  receive  a  recompense  from 
those  who  can  afford  it.  The  .\gha  would  most  cer- 
tainly not  have  accepted,  and  probably  would  have 
been  much  offended,  if  we  had  offired  liim  money 
as  payment  for  the  expense  of  entertaining  our 
party,  but  he  would  have  been  equally  disappointed 
if  we  had  taken  our  departure  without  (as  we  were 
infonned  was  the  proiM!r  etiquette)  giving  a  present 
to  a  servant,  who,  when  the  guests  arc  gone,  hands 
it  over  to  bis  master." 

So  that  the  custom  of  "  vails,"  after  all,  origin- 
ally came,  (what  did  not  come?)  from  the  East! 
We  shall,  of  course,  return  to  these  amusing  vol- 
umes. 


PEACE  WITH  THE  SIKHS. 

It  never  rains  but  it  pours,  in  the  shape  of  vio- 
I  tory.      Kach  extraordmarv  express  from  India  now 

••,,iii..H    iV..i,ri.i    ,.  Ill,    v,.,i,    (inlinary    news,      A'"' 
•  requisite  to  ov. 
,  ,  jieople  like  the  - 

wo 

Who  live  at  home  at  ease, 

take  their  defeat  and  subjugation  as  a  matter  of 

.    '        .  ..  I,    right    g!  .  '    ■      '    ^n 
has  l)een  I" 
"u,  ,,..,,  .hiiii  li.ai,  .iii.i  that  the  )ih".k   •■■•■••'• 
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raja  is  saf«  in  tlv  "■■'-'■  '-imp.  For  these  8,nii!>' 
Sikhs,  who  aocii  little  ]r(l  to  learn  rl 

the  art  of  war,   v.    iig  this  littlo  fast.     In 

ench  sueeewiire  action  tho  nvimhors  were  more 
equal,  and  yet  the  Sikhs  foiipht  as  stubhornly, 
and  lefl  victory  as  long  undecisive  in  the  last  as  in 
tho  first.  Tho  defence  of  tho  thirty  thousand 
Sikhs  and  their  diminished  nnmher  of  puns  at 
Sohmon  was  fully  as  foniiidable  as  that  at  r'eroic- 
shah.  No  batteries  could  have  been  belter  plan- 
ned, or  manned,  or  foucht,  and  the  capture  of 
them  seem  ■    •     '  i  i    .1    -  ^rti^■s.     The 

Sikhs  had  ■,  and  there 

can  b<i  no  1I..M.   i,,^;......  .-, ; iliu  river  full 

of  tho  fugitives,  with  grape  playing  on  their 
devoted  heads. 

But  what  is  to  bo  done  with  the  Punjaubt  Of 
our  daily  contemi>oraries,  one  is  loud  in  its  praises 
of  tho  moderation  of  Sir  Henrv  Hardinpe,  because 
he  eonserts  to  leave  little  Duleep  Singh  nominal 
Itaiah  of  the  Sikhs,  his  treasury  drawn  upon  for  a 
niiJliiin  and  a  half,  his  fortres.ses  occupied  for  four 
or  five  yearn,  a  resident  stationed  at  L.ihore,  and 
other  conditions  equally  stringent  imposed  upon 
him.  Another  of  our  contemporaries  admits,  and 
more  than  admil.-i,  the  moderation,  and  is  indignant 
thereat,  thinkinj;  that  the  Punjaub  ought  to  have 
been  made,  like  Wales,  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Dritish  empire,  to  be  governed  by  justices  of  the 
peace  and  lord-lieutenants  of  counties.  We  fear 
much  that  both  our  contemporaries  are  equally 
wrong  in  what  they  agree  upon  and  in  what  they 
differ. 

As  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge's  moderation,  it  will 
create  a  smile  on  the  lips  of  all  those  acquainted 
with  our  :•  ■  '  .1  covert  mode  of  absorbing 
Indian  prin  ipires,  allying  with  them  one 

d.ny,  proti  the    next,   merely    for   the 

purpose  ol  them  with  more  facility  the 

third.     In  '  princes  pass  through  three 

processes  .'al   mill  ere  they  are  com- 

pli'lely  and  )  ground  to  powder.     Dulcep 

Singh  is  now  only  going  through  the  first  squecTC, 
poor  liltle  fellow ;  but  he  is  not  the  less  between 
the  millstones.  Sir  Henry  Hardinpe  does  his 
spiriting  gently  as  Sirf'harles  Napier  did  the  same 
roughly.  Yet  wo  will  be  bound  to  say  that  the 
treatment  of  the  two  will  come  to  pretty  much  the 
same  result  in  time. 

We  have  therefore  no  hymn  to  sing  to  modera- 
tion, nor  yet  an  anathema  to  fling  upon  military 
modesty  and  over-fortxMrance,  We  hnve  been  the 
most  glorious  and  most  successful  robbers  that  the 
Kast  ever  saw.  Wo  could  not  help  it  certainly. 
And  as  government  is  but  little  the  gainer  by  it, 
iWo  may  conceive  its  reluctance.  But  the  old 
;)licy  perpetuates  itself  in  the  public  as  in  the 
irivate  doings  of  this  world  ;  and  we  know  that 
10  thief,  if  he  would  not  star\e,  must  keep  on 
tliicving  to  the  end  of  :'  r. 

These,  however,  ar  -iderations  of  mo- 

talily  quite  out  of  s<';immi  i..r  the   present.     The 

inly  question  is  the  policy  of  what  Sir  Henry  Har- 

'"ngo    has   done ;    and   his  seems   the    policy   of 

cessity.     He   might   have  conquered    the  "Pun- 

iib  ;  but  we  do  not  see  how  he  could  have  gov- 
irned  it  wilhout  the  aid  of  the  Sikhs  themselves. 

nless,  indeed,  the  inferior  chiofs  would  have  con- 
sented 10  rule  under  us,  we  do  not  see  how  we 
could  have  organiied  a  government,  or  collected 
revenue,  within  any  pericxi,  that  would  have  indem- 
nified us  for  past  expenses,  and  secured  us  agtiinst 
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country  in  India,  and  th< 
ICuro|>«an8,  is  a  work  of  • 
a  number  of  years  ere  it  M'ttlia  inlu  auy  organ- 
ization at  all,  and  ere  it  produces  any  amount  of 
surplus  revenue.  Sir  Henry  Hardingc  is  there- 
fore acting  the  wise  steward  as  well  as  the  brave 
general.  He  is  stripping  off  a  few  of  his  laurels 
merely  to  fill  his  piK-kel.i  with  more  quiet  and 
efloct,  and  he  allows  the  |>ageant  of  an  Indian  sov- 
ereign to  remain  on  a  throne  where  ihc  presence 
of  a  British  force  must  forever  overshadow  it. 

It  is  possible  that  the  governor-general  was 
influenced  in  his  conduct  by  i!"  lontingencies 
which  might  arise  in  another  i  A  war 

with  .\mcriea  were  better  not  ■  1  till  that 

on  tho  Indus  terminated.  Tlirii  we  are  most 
anxious  to  set  the  French  and  Russians  an  exam- 
ple of  mixlcralion. 

How  far  we  may  be  sincere  in  this,  and  how  far 
we  may  succeed,  is  one  matter.  But  whatever 
sentiments  we  may  excite  in  Europe  by  our  mod- 
eration after  victory,  we  cannot  but  have  created 
also  very  salutary  ones  by  the  right  royal  way  in 
which  wo  gained  ihcst^  victories.  The  British  are 
mo-st  reluctant  to  war,  and  therefore  in  general 
most  unprepared ;  but  it  has  been  pretty  well 
shown  in  this  campaign,  that  want  of  preparation 
does  not  daunt  the  courage  or  neutralize  the  cfibrts 
of  the  British  soldier  ;  and  that  however  outnum- 
bered or  surpri.sed,  he  is  right  able  to  fight  himself 
with  the  bayonet  out  of  all  odds  and  every  dif- 
ficulty.— Examiner,  6/A  April. 


PUNCH   TO   THE    WOODS   AND   FOBESTS. 

Lincoln,  spare  that  tree, 

Touch  not  a  single  bough  ; 
Though  in  the  way  it  be. 

Oh  stand  up  fur  it  now. 
Still  let  its  shade  expand 

Where,  roui;d  the  social  pot, 
The  Hansom  cabmen  stand — 

Uh,  Lincoln,  harm  it  not ! 

If  every  ancient  tree, 

Because  its  green  's  grown  brown, 
Scrubbed  up,  perforce,  must  be. 

What  is  there  mayn't  come  down? 
Though  barren  all  it  looks. 

Both  head  and  heart  unsound  ; 
Oh  !  think  upon  the  dukes, 

And  leave  it  in  the  ground  ! 

You  ought  to  draw  it  mild. 

You  ought,  upon  my  word  ; 
For  cutting  down  you  're  wild, — 

Protection  is  the  word. 
The  Piccadilly  tree. 

The  burden  on  the  land, 
Is  old, — so  let  it  be, 

Though  in  the  way  it  stand  ! 

Thy  sire,  great  Clumber's  King, 

Thou  'rt  certain  to  offend — 
Hix  son  do  such  a  thing  ! — 

The  world  draws  to  an  end  I 
Old  laws,  old  dukes,  old  trees. 

Delay,  decay,  dry-rot — 
Let  Peel  do  as  he  please. 

But,  Lincoln,  harm  them  not ! 
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Ffom  the  Eiuuiner. 

TV  Lift  »f  the  Right  Hon.  Oforgt  Canning.  By 
Robert  Bei.l,  Auihor  of  the  "History  of 
Rasaii,"  "  Lives  of  Knglish  Poets,"  Ac,  &c. 
(MantiUy  Serits.)     Chapman  &  Hall. 

One  is  surprisod  that  such  a  buck  as  this  should 
not  hsvc  been  written  until  now.  Statesmen  sel- 
dom meddle  with  the  lives  of  statesmen.  Too 
many  of  the  secrets  of  the  craft  drop  through  in 
such  undertakings.  But  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Canning;  seemed  due  from  men  of  letters.  He 
was  the  solitary  instance  in  modern  Knglish  states- 
manship  of  a  man  who,  mainly  by  liis  brilliant 
attainments,  and  at  last  in  the  very  teeth  of  aris- 
tocratic influences,  forced  his  way  to  the  highest 
oRice  in  the  state  from  a  comparatively  low  con- 
dition. And  his  luve  and  addiction  to  literature 
-were  more  continuously  manifest  in  him  tlian  any 
of  his  other  good  qualities. 

The  writer  gives  you  to  understand  this,  very 
pleasantly,  throughout  his  memoir.  It  is  not  a 
dry  disquisition  of  politics.  It  is  George  Canning 
as  well  as  the  Right  Honorable.  The  house  of 
commons  and  the  foreign  office,  in  opposition  or  in 
power,  have  due  attention  ;  but  not  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  those  tastes  and  habits  in  private  society, 
where  the  accomplished  wit  and  conversationalist 
was  seldom  in  opposition  and  always  in  power.  In 
the  dtflercnt  impressions  made  by  Canning  on  his 
contemporaries,  may  be  seen,  we  think,  the  influ- 
ence of  his  private  as  opposed  to  that  of  his  public 
character.  In  private  his  humor  was  easy  and 
graceful ;  there,  as  Landor  has  somewhere  said  of 
him,  "  his  arrows  were  placed  with  the  point 
downward,"  attracting  all  and  wounding  none; 
and  his  ingenious  and  unstudied  manners  preserved 
to  the  last  nut  a  little  of  the  frolic  and  festivity  of 
the  schoolboy  author  of  the  Microrosm.  Unhappily 
what  he  mostly  carried  of  the  schoolboy  into  pub- 
lic, was  his  indiiTercncc  as  to  whom  he  ofl°ended. 
There  too,  it  must  not  be  denied,  he  suflcred  vani- 
ties and  resentments  to  sway  him  with  extraordi- 
nary recklessness  between  principles  directly 
opposed  ;  and  there  is  probably  no  instance  of 
a  statesman  whose  memory  is  so  rein-trkably 
associated  with  the  as-v'Ttion  of  large  general  prin- 
ciples, and  with  the  defence  of  putty  individual 
oppressions. 

Sir.  Bell  perceives  this,  and  writes  with  excel- 
lent impartiality  upon  the  whole.  He  has  de- 
cisive, and  wo  think  sound,  [Militical  views  ;  but 
be  has  an  earnest  luve  of  letters,  with  a  liking  for 
all  who  lore  them  ;  and  ibn  result  is  as  fair  a  life 
of  the  last  of  our  :  '',  wiibmit  injuH- 

tico  and  without  ><  Id  have  wi»lied. 

In    truth,    f  -  '    , 

higher  estim 

on  the    rcvi.  ..   ...   ,,,r,  . .,. .'.I, |..  i- 

ceives  this.  His  altitude  at  his  death  rrdoeiiied 
much  of  the  error  of  his  life.  He  had  broken  up 
a  great  political  superstition,  which  no  man  has 
since  been  able  to  rnrive.  He  had  denlrnycd  a 
faction  as  strong  as  it  was  vile,  whieh  has  never 
thriven  since  he  proclaimed  its  downfall.  And  we 
were  left  in  that  state  of  doubt  as  to  what  his  own 
future  eniirse  would  have  been,  »h:ch  ougljt  to 
li  I  '  ■  '  and  kind  ronstruction.  Wc  cjinnol 
I  '  that  the  false  views  which  clove  to 
B'  ■  '  •■'■■,  have 
sh.  He 

wu>>.;k.^...  ,M  •„■    r  ■ ;.,.  ,,.      ; ....  .....ls  bad 


driven  him  to  desperation,  and  bis  desperation  was 
wiser  than  his  forbearance. 

There  are  some  points  on  which  we  differ  with 
tlie  biographer,  but  this  is  hardly  the  place  to  dia- 
cuss  them.  Sutfice  it  to  repeat  iliat  the  volume  is 
a  s{>ecimen  of  biography,  familiar  and  even  chatty, 
without  discompusuru  to  a  proper  gravity  and 
earnestness,  which  deserves  to  be  popular.  Occa- 
sional sketches  of  society  and  manners,  twlitical 
and  literary,  give  it  the  necessary  light  and  shade. 
And  though  the  hero's  clo<iuence  Im!  overrated 
somewhat,  we  have  some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
the  best  speeches  at  hand  upon  the  page,  to  cor- 
rect that  pardonable  and  even  pleasing  over  esti- 
mate. Kxtremcly  few  were  the  thoughts  of 
Canning,  "conceived  with  rapture  and  with  fire 
begot ;"  but  many  there  were,  and  this  volume 
is  enriched  with  them,  "  carefully  brought  up,  bo- 
coniinglv  habited,  and  introduced  by  the  graces." 
Mr.  Bell  has  bestowed  particular  pains  on  the 
earlier  and  less  known  passages  of  Canning's  his- 
tory ;  on  the  fortunes  of  his  family  ;  on  the  life 
and  pursuits  of  his  mother  (a  subject  of  deep  inter- 
est in  tiie  biography  of  every  man  of  genius  ;)  and 
on  that  various  and  versatile  time  which  connects 
the  boy  and  the  man,  and  largely  tends  to  form  the 
character.  We  observe  in  this  Mr.  Bell's  fitness 
fur  his  task.  And  with  what  minute  research, 
vigilant  watchfulness,  and  conscientious  labor,  he 
seems  to  have  set  about  it,  the  notes  evince  yet 
more  strikingly  than  the  text.  We  omit  the 
former  from  the  passage  we  are  about  to  give  ;  but 
the  reader  who  has  consulted  the  ordinary  theatri- 
cal biographies  for  any  notice  of  Canning's  nioiher, 
will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  value  ol  this  paina- 
taking  and  most  curious  sketch.  The  facta  were 
never  before  brought  togelhcr. 

"  Mrs.  Canning  made  her  first  appearance  on 
the  stage  at  Drury  Lane,  on  the  0th  of  November, 
1773,  in  the  character  of  Jane  Shore.  Her  pecu- 
liar circuinstancus  excited  so  much  interest,  that 
Garrick,  stimulated  a  little  by  the  expectation  of 
court  patronage,  resumed  the  part  of  Hastings, 
which  he  had  long  before  relinquished.  The  play 
was  rc|)eated  on  the  following  evening,  and  was 
acted  altogether  six  times,  after  whieh  Mrs.  Can- 
ning's name  is  found  only  rarely,  and  at  intervals, 
in  the  hills  of  the  theulre.  Her  next  appearance 
was  on  the  13lh  of  April,  1774,  as  Perdila,  in 
Fioritd  and  I'irilila,  (the  Winter's  Tele  reduced 
to  a  farce,)  for  the  iMiiefit  of  Geiitleinan  Palmer, 
as  the  favorite  actor  of  that  name  was  familiarly 
called.  On  the  'jnil^rhe  took  her  hciiefil,  playing 
Mrs.  Beverly  in  the  GamcMi-r ;  and  on  the  ilbth, 
she  np|>ear(^  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  Octavia, 
in  Ml  fur  iMve.  From  that  time,  she  diopped  into 
iiiferiiir  parts,  and  all  the  leading  eharacK-rs  she 
h»d  hitherto  perforinrd  were  l^;lll.^^l•rred  to  other 
perwuis.  On  the  7ih  of  May,  Perdila  w.is  played 
by  Mrs.  Smith,  a  singer  ;  and  on  the  'J7th,  when 
the  (latmslrr  was  repeated,  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Beverly  was  acted  by  Miss  Young.  The  truth 
wsH,  that  the  altrartioii  anticipated  from  her  beauty 
had  fiiled  through  her  inexperience,  and  Garrick, 
who  never  sluod  on  much  ceremony  in  such  mat- 
ters, finding  her  forsaken  by  the  court,  made  no 
scruple  in  reducing  her  at  once  to  a  lower  |Misition 
in  the  theatre.  But  this  reiiult  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  first.     A  mere   novice  could 

not  have  rcasonahlv  •         '   •     rsi  the  honors 

of  popularity  in  a  i  ■re  with  such 

actressea  as  Mrs.  Al....^ .".'.  Barry. 
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"  Thus  ducountged  in  London,  Mrs.  Caoninf; 
wrnt  into  the  provinces.  In  1775,  we  find  her  at 
DriKtol,  ployiiiR  Jiilin  in  ihf  Hivnh  with  soniu 
idal,  under  tin  '  IJfddiMi,  of  Drury 

Lane.     Hit  K'  cannot  be  traced 

with  much  ccrlainly,  iii    •  ' 

ria|;o  with   Mr.  Reddish. 

was  borne  hy  novcral  aeln  i  ^jium 

Rho   ha.1,  dduhllcK!!,  in    in  in  con- 

founded.     ''    '■•  ■■■III..  Iv  ,  .,  uirned  to 

the  Ixiin!  l)een  conjec- 

turally  u'  ii^h,  who  was 

severely  treated  at  Dniry  lane,  in  1770.  The 
greater  probability  is,  that  she  continued  in  the 
country,  making  the  usual  tour  of  the  provincial 
theatres  with  the  usual  fluctuatini;  fortune  ;  being 
at  one  time  ongajjcd  with  Whitilock's  company,  a 
travelling  corps  in  StaiTordshire  and  the  midland 
rounlii's  ;  at  another  time  maki:  ion  with 

Reddish   in   Dublin;    aflerwai  '  .a   Hull 

under  Tate  Wilkinson,  and  thiii  i.  .i.un;^  ilie  tragic 
business  under  Mr.  Ueniard,  at  Plymouth. 

"  Mr.i  ('-ii.MiiM.'s  iii!irri:,i.,.  with  Mr.  Hcddish, 
inl"  i'>  bo  drawn  against 

the  "t"  her  friends,  was 

the  »(uirce  of  many  bitterer  trials  than  any  she  had 
yet  endured.  This  Reddish  was  a  person  of  intem- 
perate habiis  and  bad  character,  disguised  under 
the  most  fi.ioiiiating  manners.  lie  acquired  some 
notoriety  for  acting  the  villain  on  the  stage,  and  no 
less  for  acting  the  profligate  in  real  life.  He  was 
the  s»Mi  of  a  tradesman  at  Frome  ;  made  his  first 
appearance  at  Drury  Lane  in  1707  ;  and  was  one 
of  the  principal  actors  there  during  Mrs.  {'anniiig's 
first  season,  playing  Dumonl  to  lior  Jane  Shore, 
Hevcrly  in  the  Gnmcslrr,  Antony  in  All  for  Lore. 
When  he  made  his  iHOiu  at  Drury  Lane,  there 
was  a  Miss  Hart  in  the  theatre,  wlio  enjoyed  an 
income  derived  from  a  degrading  sourt?e,  and 
Reddish,  tempted  by  her  money,  and  utterly  indif- 
ferent as  to  how  it  was  aciiuired,  wooed  and 
married  her  in  less  than  ten  weeks.  Afterwards 
prevailii  '  -  r  to  sell   her  annuity,  he  dissi- 

pated til  .  ;ind  then  abandoned  her.    But 

the  end  im  ms  muimous  course  was  retributive. 
After  passing  through  a  variety  of  disgraceful 
escapades,  he  became  diseased  in  his  brain,  ap- 
peared for  the  last  time,  in  1779,  as  Posthumus, 
was  thrown  upon  the  Fund  for  support,  and 
lingered  out  the  remnant  of  his  miserable  life 
as  a  maniac  in  the  York  Asylum,  where  ho  died 
in  1785. 

"  During  the  term  of  this  miserable  union,  Mrs. 
Reddish's  personal  exertions  were  rendered  more 
than  ever  iinjieraiive  by  the  state  of  her  husband's 
health,  and  by  fresh  claims  upon  her  maternal 
solicitude.  Reddish,  prostrated  both  mentally  and 
physic.illy,  was  early  disabled  from  ihe  pursuit  of 
his  pri'fession  ;  but  his  death,  after  many  years  of 
suffering,  at  last  released  her  from  the  responsi- 
bility she  had  so  rashly  incurred. 

"  She  still  continued  in  the  provinces,  playing 
at  Birmingham,  Hull,  and  other  places,  but  espe- 
cially at  Plymouth,  where  she  was  a  great  favorite 
with  the  audience,  and  where  her  stage  triumph: 
happily  terminated  in  a  conquest  of  a  still  more 
gratifying  kind— her  marriage  with  Mr.  Hunn,  a 
respectable  silk  mercer  of  that  town.  Mr.  Hunn 
was  a  constant  frequenter  of  the  theatre,  and  a 
great  lover  of  plays,  with  some  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  a  critic,  which  he  occasionally  dis- 
played in  the  newspapers,  to  the  infinite  niortifi- 
cation  of  the  actors.     But  they  had  their  revenge 


upon  Mm,     Some  titae  after  his  marriage,  lie 
failed   in   business ;  and   his  wife  was  once  more 
eomiiclled    to    resume    the    pnifession,  Mr.  Hnnn 
resolving  at  the  ^ 
himself.     Ho   m.i 

'  !rs.  Hunn, 

was  so  discoura; 

the  experiment,     i!  , 

cantile    situation,  in  which   he  died,   leaving   hia 

widow  with  two  daughters  and  a  son. 

"  Throughout  all  ihese  vicissitudes,  Mrs.  Hunn 
was  cheered  by  constant  proofs  of  ihe  di'vuiion  of 
her  .son  George,  who,  passing  thr^  I  and 

college,  and  gathering  valuable  li  v  the 

way,  was  never  seduced  into  forgttliilii' s*  i>l  her 
claims  upon  his  duty  and  affeclion.  He  made  it  a 
sacred  rule  to  write  to  her  every  week,  no  matter 
what  might  be  the  pressure  of  private  anxiety  or 
public  business.  His  letters  were-tlie  charm  and 
solace  of  her  life  ;  she  cherished  tliem  wiih  proud 
and  tender  solicitude,  and  always  carried  lliero 
about  her  person  to  show  them  exultinply  to  her 
friends.  In  his  boyhood,  his  correspondence 
treated  upon  every  subject  of  interest  on  which  his 
mind  was  engaged — his  studies,  his  associates,  hia 
prospects,  his  dream  of  future  distinction,  nour- 
ished in  the  hope  that  its  realization  might  enable 
him.  at  last,  to  place  his  mother  in  a  position  of 
independence.  And  when  ho  finally  reached  the 
height  of  that  dream,  he  continued  to  manifest  the 
same  earnest  and  faithful  feelings.  No  engage- 
ments of  any  kind  were  ever  sntfcred  to  interrupt 
his  regular  weekly  letter.  At  Lisbon,  during  his 
embassy  there,  although  the  intercourse  with  this 
country  was  frequently  suspended  for  scvenl 
weeks  together,  he  still  wrote  his  periodical  letter  ; 
and  it  happened  on  such  occasions  that  the  same 
post  came  freighted  with  an  arrear  of  his  corre- 
spondence. In  the  midst  of  the  toils  of  the 
foreign  office,  harassed  by  fatigue,  and  often 
preyed  upon  by  acute  illness,  he  always  found,  or 
made,  opportuniiir's  fnr  visiting  his  mother.  He 
writes  to  Sir  William  Knighton,  in  1920,  like  one 
released  for  a  holiday,  '  I  am  just  setting  ofl'  for 
Bath,  with  a  good  conscience,  having  so  cleared 
ofl"  the  arrears  accruing  during  parliament  time, 
that  I  believe  1  do  not  owe  a  dispatch  ii>  ni^v  inrt 
of  the  world.'  When  Mrs.  Hunn  wa." 
at  Plymouth,  he  would  sometimes  leave  i  s 

at  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  comfort  her  with  his  presence  ; 
and  whenever  he  came  it  was  a  Saturnalia! 
Shortly  l)efore  her  final  settlement  at  Bath,  in 
1807,  she  resided  at  Winchester,  where  she  had 
some  cousins  in  an  inferior  walk  of  life  ;  and  when 
her  son — at  that  time  the  centre  of  popular  admi- 
ration wherever  he  moved — used  to  visit  her  there, 
it  was  his  delijiht  to  walk  out  in  company  with 
these  humble  friends,  and  with  them  to  receive 
his  '  salutations  and  greetings  in  the  market- 
place.' One  recognizes  a  great  man  in  such  be- 
havior. 

"  It  had  always  been  an  object  of  paramonnt 
anxiety  with  him  to  take  his  mother  ofl'" the  stage  ; 
and  the  first  use  he  made  of  the  first  opportunity 
that  presented  itself,  was  to  carry  that  object  into 
effect.  This  occurred  in  IPOl,  when,  retiring  from 
the  office  of  under  s«'cretary  of  stale,  he  was  m- 
titlcd  to  a  pension  of  ,'>tX)/.  a  year,  which,  in  ••  il 
of  appropriating  it  to  his  own  use,  he  requesttd  to 
have  it  settled  as  a  provision  on  his  mother. 
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"The  cloBin-j  vosrs  of  licr  life  were  spent  in 
rctiriiii'ni  :ii  tier  iiiiusr  in  Hcnrictla  slrcel,  Hath  ; 
wh  I,  &(\er  a  linsoring  illness,  in  her 

rigi  ir.    ..II    ttio   27lh   of  March,  1827. 

Her  son  t  to  her  sirk  room  on  the 

7lh  of  II  .iiuary,   the   day  after  the 

Duke  of  York's  funeral,  where  ho  caught  the 
cold,  which,  acting  on  a  frame  shattered  hv 
•nxiety,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  last  fatal  il(- 
nan ;  and  he,  who  was  co  attached  to  her  while 
lirini;,  in  five  monil-    ''  "    •■    1  her  to  the  grave." 

We  subjoin  tw.-  t"  a  more  miscella- 
neous kind,  which  u ..:>:  the  general  method 

and  style  of  the  Memoir. 

THE    ANTI-JACORIN. 

"  When  the  Anli-JarMn  was  started,  the  avail- 
able talent  of  the  reform  party,  in  and  out  of  par- 
liament, greatly  preponderated  over  that  of  its 
opponents.  Kn  engine  was  wanted  that  should 
make  iip,  by  the  destructivencss  of  its  explosions, 
for  the  lack  of  more  numerous  resources.  That 
engine  was  planned  by  Mr.  Canning,  who  saw  the 
necessity  for  it  clearly.  Hut  it  required  a  rougher 
hand  than  his  to  work  it— K)nc,  too,  not  likely  to 
wince  from  mud  <ir  bruises.  The  author  of  the 
Baviad,  and  M'rtiad,  was  exactly  the  man — hard, 
eoarse,  incx^iblo,  unscrupulous.  He  brought 
with  him  into  this  paper  a  thoroughly  brutal  spirit ; 
the  personalities  were  not  merely  gross  and  wan- 
too,  but  wild,  ribald,  slaughtering  :  it  was  the  dis- 
aeetion  of  the  shambles.  Such  things  had  their 
effect,  of  course,  at  the  time,  and  they  were  writ- 
ten for  their  effect ;  but  they  exhibit  such  low  de- 
pravity and  baseness — violating  so  flagrantly  all 
truth,  honor,  and  decency,  for  mere  temporary 
party  object*,  that  we  cannot  look  upon  them  now 
without  a  shudder.  Fox  was  assailed  in  this 
journal  as  if  he  were  a  hijjhwayman.  His  peace- 
ful retirement  at  St.  .\nne'«  Hill  was  invaded  with 
vulgar  Jibes,  and  unintelligible  buffoonery  ;  Cole- 
ridge, Lamb,  and  others  were  attacked  with  extrav- 
agant personal  hostility  ;  and  there  was  not  an 
individual  distinguished  by  respectability  of  charac- 
ter in  the  ranks  of  the  reformers,  who  was  not 
mercilessly  tarred  and  feathered  the  moment  he 
ventured  into  public.  Such  was  literally  the 
Weeilu  Anti-Jarolin  :  but  time,  which  has  be- 
stowed so  much  eclobrity  upon  it,  has  also  made 
an  equitable  distinction  in  the  verdict.  The 
acarrility  which,  at  the  moment  of  publication, 
stung  the  town  to  madness,  has  lone  since  lust  all 
power  of  exciting  ail.iMi.?ii  ,  it  sank  into  oblivion 
with  its  subjects,  the  wonder  and  contempt  of  a 
dajr.  The  prose  papers,  written  in  the  ferocious 
vein  of  the  Jacobins,  whose  criminalities  tlicv 
scourged,  arc  gone  down  into  darkness,  and 
nothing  has  survived  of  the  Anti-Jarolin  but  its 
ethereal  spirit,  in  the  shape  of  its  poetical  bur- 
lesques and  jcux  (fexpril.  That  spirit  was  ani- 
mated by  Mr.  Canning.  His  res[Kmsibility  was 
always  undersl'Kvl  to  be  confined  to  the  airy  and 
sportive  r  he  cannot  be  suspected  of 

baring   :■  1   with    the   lower   necessities 

of   t'  ll     1»    to     111  ■ 

by  !  .1    friends, 

'i:    .HTing  still   ri*ll|.'m:»tTi  .1   ;iil.]   i.iiKi'.i   i.i  . 

of  thcra — not  all — arc  worthy  of  the  dis- 


>dll. 


CAHKIMa  S    LITrSART    TASTM. 

•    entered 'into  I 
■li-'life.     Every  j 


moment  of  leisure  was  given  up  to  books  He 
and  Pitt  were  passionately  fond  of  the  classics ; 
and  we  find  them  together  of  an  evening,  after  a 
dinner  at  Pitt's,  poring  over  some  old  (Irecian  in  a 
corner  of  the  drawing-room,  while  the  rest  of  the 
company  are  dispersed  in  conversation.  Fox  had 
a  similar  love  of  classical  literature,  but  his  wider 
sympathies  embraced  a  class  of  works  in  which 
Pilt  never  appears  to  have  exhibited  any  interest. 
Fox  was  a  dcvourerof  novels  ;  and  into  tlii.s  region 
Mr.  Canning  entered  with  gusto.  In  Kiiglish 
writings  his  judgment  w  as  pure  and  strict ;  and  no 
man  was  a  more  perfect  master  of  all  the  varieties 
of  composition.  He  was  the  first  F.nglish  minis- 
ter who  banished  the  French  language  from  our 
diplomatic  correspondence,  and  vindicated  before 
Kurope  the  copiousness  and  dignity  of  our  native 
tongue.  He  had  a  high  zest  for  the  early  vigor- 
ous models,  in  all  stylos,  and  held  in  less  estima- 
tion the  more  ornate  and  refined.  Writing  to 
Scott  about  the  '  Ijdy  of  the  Lake,'  he  says,  that 
on  a  repealed  penisal  he  is  more  and  more  de- 
lighted with  it ;  but  that  he  wishes  he  could 
induce  him  to  try  the  effect  of  '  a  more  full  and 
sweeping  style' — to  present  himself  '  in  a  Dry- 
denic  habit.'  His  admiration  of  Drydcn,  whom  he 
pronounced  to  be  '  the  perfection  of  hamiony,'  and 
his  preference  of  that  poet  of  gigantic  mould  over 
the  melodists  of  the  French  school,  may  be  sug- 
gested as  an  evidence  of  the  soundness  and  strength 
of  his  judgment. 

"  Yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  with  this  broad 
sense  of  great  faculties  in  others,  he  was  himself 
fastidious  to  excess  about  the  slightest  turns  of 
expression.  He  would  correct  his  speeches,  and 
amend  their  verbal  graces,  till  he  nearly  polished 
out  the  original  spirit.  He  was  not  singular  in 
this.  liurke,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  closely 
studied,  did  the  same.  Sheridan  always  prepared 
his  s|)ceches  ;  the  highly-wrought  passages  in  the 
speech  on  Hastings'  impeachment  were  written 
l>ef(ire-hand  and  committed  to  memory  ;  and  the 
differences  were  so  marked,  that  the  audience 
could  readily  distinguish  between  the  extempo- 
raneous passages  and  those  that  were  premedi- 
tated. Mr.  Canning's  alterations  were  frequently 
so  minute  and  extensive,  that  the  printers  found  it 
easier  to  re-compose  the  matter  afresh  in  type  than 
to  correct  it.  This  difficulty  of  choice  in  diction 
sometimes  springs  from  rimiarrasdis  rirhrssft,hM 
oAencr  from  poverty  of  retources,  and  generally 
indicates  a  class  of  intellect  which  is  more  occu- 
pied with  costume  than  ideas.  But  here  are  three 
inslances  which  set  all  popular  notions  on  this 
question  of  verbal  fastidiousiwKS  by  the  cars  ;  for 
certainlv  Hurkc,  ('anning,  and  Sheridan  were  men 
of  capacious  talents;  and  two  of  them,  at  least, 
present  extraordinary  examples  of  iiiiaginalion 
and  practical  judgment,  running  together  neck 
and  neck  in  the  race  of  life  to  the  very  goal." 

To  the  very  goal,  it  is  certain,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  implied  comparison  with  Burke, 
Canning's  literary  tastes  accompanied  him.  The 
Mirriicmtin  and  Anli-Jacoliin  lingered  round  him  to 
'  'A.  There  is  no  better  or  more  whimsical 
iiion  of  it,  among  the  many  this  bo<ik  pre- 
r"  ..!.<,  ihnn  the  despaleb  in  which,  a  year  Ijcfore  his 
death,  he  announced  to  our  ambas.nador  at  the 
Hat'ue  his  delcrminatii."  '•■  i.'i."  ihe  Dutch  minis- 
ter Falck  to  a  more  ri  lit  of  reciprocity 
in  his  tariffs,  by  an  i  ,  .  on  our  part  of 
increased  retaliatorv  duties.  Sir  Charles  w 
attendance  at  the  I)utch  court  when   Cann.i  .. 
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despiktch  was  hnstily  put  into  his  hand.     It  wa«  in 
ciphpr,   Tory   short,   and   <■■' ' 
Pour  Sir  Charles  had   not 
with    hiii\  ;    an.l     '•  - ' 

thii  anxiety  hi>  \: 

and  dociphcrud  li. ••"•„  ■  " -■-'      — 

Paper. 

In  mallcrd  of  commprro,  the  fault  of  the  Dutch, 
Is  eiving  too  littlii  and  aakini;  too  much  ; 
With  wiual  advantaRO  th«>  French  are  content, 
So  wo  *11  clap  on  Dutch  bottoms  a  twenty  per  cent. 

Twenty  per  cent.. 

Twenty  per  cent.. 
Nous  frapperons  Falcit  with  twenty  per  cent. 

GCORUC   C\NNI.SO. 


ON   THE    RETURN   OF    SPRING 18H6. 

Meek  dauchter  of  a  nidc  and  stormy  sire, 

I^)vclv  in  smih-s,  but  lovelier  in  thy  tears  ! 
Thv  beauty  hul  recalls  tho  vain  desire. 

The  balBp<l  hope  of  lonjr-forgotten  years. 
The  genu  thou  lovcst  to  wear  are  still  the  same. 

Their  forms  as  various,  and  their  hues  as  bright. 
Thou  are  not  changed.     It  is  this  wasted  frame. 

The  laboring  pulse,  tho  eve  that  shuns  the  light, 
The  faltering  stop,  the  indifference  to  fame, 
Time's  desolating  march  too  feelingly  proclaim. 

Season  of  joy,  and  melody,  and  love, 

When    Nature,   crowu'd    and    garlanded   with 
flowers. 
Walks  forth,  a  rustic  queen,  through  field  and 
grove. 
Or  decks  with  living  pomp  her  fairest  bowers  ! 
The  young  may  woo  thee  for  thy  sparkling  mien. 

And  lover-like  thy  youthful  channs  adore  ; 
But  thou  will  early  fall,  ns  I  have  seen 
Too  many  of  ihy  kindred  fall  before. 
Whose  lovelines-sand  grace  no  power  could  save — 
While  summer  looks,  amoved,  upon  her  rival's 
grave. 
Spectator.  Swynfkn  Jervis. 


Mr.  Anoas'  PicTt'RES  or  New  Zealand  and 
AUSTRALIA. — This  is  the  most  interesting  exhibi- 
tion of  the  season.  Such  information  as  the  Chi- 
nese collection  afforded  us  of  the  (Celestial  Empire, 
and  as  Mr.  Callin's  exhibition  did  of  tho  North 
American  Indians,  docs  Mr.  Angas'  collection  give 
ns  of  the  aborigines  of  New  Zealand  and  .\ustralia. 
In  the  course  of  three  years"  travel  through  these 
and  other  countries,  during  which  the  artist  pene- 
trated the  interior  and  lived  among  the  natives,  his 
pencil  wa«  i'.'v..r  ,.ii.,  ■  j^d  every  scene  or  i)erson 

I  at  all  char  it  met  his  eye  was  painted  on 

tho  spot.  I  _  ,1  freshness  and  spirit  of  truth 
to  Mr.  .\ngas'  pictures ;  and  these  rare  and  valu- 
«ble  qualities  are  not  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
»rt ;  on  the  contrary,  tho  coloring  is  harmonious, 
»nd  the  finish  remarkable,  though  without  too  much 
labor.     Tho  number  of  the  water-color  drawings  is 

I  80  great  thai  we  cannot  attempt  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  them  :  we  ;  iicnt  with  stating, 

that  nearly  all  tho  pr;  -^  of  New  Zealand 

— including  the  renown,  i  .i..iin  llcki  and  the  infa- 
mous Kaupcraha  and  Hangliiaeta,  with  other  cele- 
brated characters — are  portrayed  with  minute  fidel- 
ity ;  and  the  picturesque  costumes  and  scenery  of 
the  islands,  as  well  as  the  dwellings  of  the  natives, 
are  depicted  with  vivid  force  and  exactness.    Tho 


most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  country  and  abori- 

*•  ^ '     --    '•" -  ■    I    •■'■■>  ■  -are 

I  he 

:    of 

:i  of  the  rollcetion 
,:.    _       ,  urii'ii.^f.     Tho  views 

in  both  these  countries  are  n  iig  from 

their  peculiar   character,  whi'  to  have 

been  preserved  with  conscientinun  fidelity  in  every 
case  ;  and  the  drawings  of  plants,  insects,  birds, 
Sic,  are  exquisitely  finished. 

Hesides  these  pictures,  which  fill  about  three 
hundred    frames,  some    •■  four  or   more 

sketches,   Mr.   .■\n^as   I  home  a  little 

museum  of  curiosities  :  u^iimr  «..i|)nns,  utensils, 
implements,  dresses,  carvings,  and  models  of 
canoes,  specimens  of  birds,  minerals,  Ac,  which 
completely  fill  onn  of  the  l3r^e^t  rooms  in  the 
Egyptian  Hall.  Mr.  .\ng:us  is  about  to  publish 
colored  fac-similes  of  his  drawings,  with  descrip- 
tions, in  two  large  works,  one  illustrative  of  New 
Zealand  and  the  other  of  Australia. 

Dr.  Thibert'.s  Colored  Models. — A  remark- 
able exhibition,  of  unique  character,  has  recently 
opened  at  thet'osmoraina  Rooms  in  Regent  street ; 
consisting  of  a  numerous  and  curious  collection  of 
colored  models,  or  pictures  in  relief,  formed  by  Dr. 
Thibert ;  who  has  employed  a  new  and  durable 
material,  invented,  we  believe,  by  himself. 

The  collection  is  divided  into  two  separate  and 
distinct  portions,  arranged  in  different  rooms,  (hie 
portion,  of  a  popular  nature,  calculated  to  please  the 
eye  with  a  sense  of  illusory  imitation,  is  composed 
of  groups  of  fruit,  fish,  bints,  &c.,  modelled  in 
high  relief,  and  colored  to  imitate  the  realities ; 
each  group  being  attached  to  a  painted  background 
and  framed,  so  .as  to  be  that  monstrous  creation  of 
vulgar  art,  a  picture  in  relief.  The  other,  and  in- 
finitely more  curious  and  valuable  portion,  is  an 
extensive  museum  of  pathology  ;  comprising  mod- 
els, cast  from  nature  and  colored  to  the  life— or 
rather  death^f  almost  every  local  disease  inci- 
dental to  humanity.  The  morbid  appearances  of 
every  part  of  the  human  frame,  external  and  inter- 
nal, are  imitated  with  scientific  accuracy  and  artistic 
skill. 

The  material  of  which  Dr.  Thibcrt's  models  are 
formed  is  neither  wax  nor  plaster,  but  a  substance 
hard  and  not  brittle,  and  which  receives  oil  paint, 
so  that  nothing  short  of  actual  violence  can  injure 
them,  and  they  may  be  washed  if  need  be. 

Some  models  on  a  large  scale  of  liighly  magni- 
fied representations  of  veins,  arteries,  nerves,  the 
hair,  and  some  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  are  so 
generally  interesting,  that  we  would  suggest  their 
being  removed  into  the  room  where  the  picturesque 
models  are  ;  as  ladies  cannot  enter  the  museum  of 
anatomy. 

A  Sure  Captire. — Wo  recommend  the  follow- 
ing plan  to  I.<)uis-Philippe  as  an  infallible  one  for 
taking  .\bd-el-Kader.  I/Ct  his  majesty  get  the 
Arab  chief  to  accept  a  bill— the  larger  the  sum  the 
better ;  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Levy.  If  that 
illustrious  sheriff's  officer  does  not  capture  Abd-el- 
Kader  the  very  day  it  falls  due,  we  will  pay  the 
amount  and  costs  ourselves. — Punch. 

Some  few  years  ago,  the  Fourteenth  Light 
Drauoons  went  to  India,  six  hundred  strong.  In 
less  than  six  years  they  returned  to  this  country, 
a  skeleton  of  thirty-three  men  and  three  officers. 
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FnHo  tba  Now  Moothl/  Mifailu. 

THK   LAST    BALL    AT   THE   TmiKRIES. 

\  ■  ■     \  on  ihe  fouitecnth  of  last 

Hi  itfcllv  old  Counti'ss  do  Po- 

,.1  '''•■'•',  •■■jew- 

el' !    my 

di  1   ..i    11. .    .......    .......  1  v.,..^  .-..iving, 

a:i  "as  quietly  finishing  my  solitary  din- 

n.  i;  i'  mil  ill  •.■Niiiin  with  Dumas'  last 

n.'  •>•  fidgetty  friend  was 

st't  lie  had  uttered  in  the 

moroinj;  uf  cuiuin|{  to  fetch  mo  to  accompany  her 
to  the  monster  ball  at  the  Tuilcrie*. 

"  Now,  this  is  too  bad,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
•ort  of  comical  rage,  at  perceiving  my  surprise  at 
hor  appearance  at  this  early  hour]  "who  but  a 
cold,  phlegmatic,  greedy  Knglishwoman  could  he 
thinking  of  eating  and  drinking  at  a  moment  like 
thist  iJp — quick — get  ready,  ior  Heaven's  sake  ! 
we  shall  be  late  as  it  is." 

"  It  cannot  surely  yet  be  time?"  I  said,  in  guil- 
ty alarm. 

"  Look,  unbeliever, "  said  iho  countess,  as  she 
drew  aside  the  curtain  of  the  window  looking  into 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  disclosed  to  view  the  end- 
leas  line  of  dazzling  lam|>s,  appended  to  carriages 
waiting  H  la  file  almost  as  far  as  the  Champs  Ely- 
tiea !  I  was  dumb-fouiidercd ;  but  there  was  no 
time  to  waste  in  excuses,  and  I  hastened  to  finish 
my  toilet,  (begun,  by  the  way,  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  day,  for  the  coiffeur  had  no  other  hour  diaen- 
gaged,  which  alone  ought  to  have  excited  my  sus- 

f)i' .^  •• '  l.>  the  dcM  fidgetty  old  countess  betook 
i>  :>'  to  the  walnuts  and  oranges  on  the 

la^'.-  , ■■'■  >'i  to  the  last  volume  of  "  Monte  Chris- 

to,"  which  I  had  left  upon  the  sofa. 

I  absolutely  haled  her  as  I  withdrew,  shivering, 
to  ray  room,  to  undergo  the  miseries  of  dressing, 
which  consisted  in  replacing  my  warm  fignoir  bv 
a  low,  thin  dress,  with  short  sleeves,  which  made 
my  teeth  ehattrr  as  1  gaxud  up<m  it.     However, 

"  iieed^  mu-t  when ,"  and  the  sharp  voice  of 

my  fi.lL'iiiv  fn.'iiil  was  certainly  more  shrill  than 
ever,  a-    '  .1  out  every  now  and  then,  "  Al- 

iens, <1  lusl"  "  Allons,ne  nous  arrivons 

pas  I"  III  ii-s  uino  than  it  would  have  taken  mr 
ID  England  to  put  on  my  bonnet  and  shawl,  did  I 

fin^    ,.,,^.ir  i-.,n. 'jiped,  and  in  a  few  minutes 

B<  I  the  countess,  waiting  pa- 

tl.  ..r    li I     r,.ll..u-vi.ir..r.r. 


di- 

from  I 
of  cam 
with  t. 

■ce.     '1 

rest  hccainu  j.:i  i 

down  in  the  eran! 

t<iv  ' 

W 

h 

HI 


tiati!  uf  the  pal- 

.1,  however,  the 

J  «e  were  soon  set 

.>  the  left  of  the  clock 

■  .1  of  onr  wraps, 

,  to  wiiii-h  a  line 

■   rlcrks  be- 

Wc  prr- 


n; 

Ih 
» 

T. 
t. 

tyi., 


iliu  May,)  IS,  1  lliiiik,  one  uf  tin- 
r-\n   Ih'   prcwtilod   by  any  jn!:' 


.'.  'T  iiurnvd  mc  lurwaid.     Slic  IioU  uu  eye 


for  the  picturesque,  and  leaving  all  the  splcndon 
of  the  gallery  to  the  contemidation  of  the  crowd  by 
which  it  was  alre-idy  filli'd,  she  piisni'd,  willi  ner- 
vous agitation,  into  the  5o.V  I", 
uttering  a  low  cry,  she  scii'  ■  d 
oaken  floor,  swiftly  and  noi.s.-K  ,-.-i\ ,  a.s  ininij^n  sho 
had  biM'n  burne  on  air,  and  sank  upon  the  r.iised 
bench  nearest  llie  door  of  the  tlirone-room,  cxclajm- 
ii'P. 

"  Heavens  bo  praised  !  this  seat  has  been  in  my 
mind's  eye  the  whole  day  long  :  during  my  nap 
after  dinner  I  dreamt  of  it,  and  we  have  got  it  at 
last!  Little  did  I  think,  when  I  found  you  at  sev- 
en o'clock  quietly  catine;,  that  we  should  bo  so  for- 
tunate as  to  secure  it  after  all!" 

I  was  not  long  in  perceiving  the  justness  of  her 
fears,  for  scarcely  hid  we  taken  our  seals  when  the 
room  began  to  fill,  and  I  could  descry  many  an  en- 
vious glance  directed  towards  us  by  the  initiated, 
as  they  passed,  vexed  and  disappointed,  to  seek 
some  less  favored  position. 

It  was  nearly  half-past  eight  before  the  lighting- 
up  of  the  rooms  was  completed  ;  and  yet,  by  that 
time,  had  the  company  increased  to  such  a  dense 
mass,  that  it  was  impossible  for  those  unable  to 
procure  seats  to  remain  standing  in  one  spot ;  they 
were  compelled,  like  the  damned  souls  in  the 
"  Hall  of  Khiis,"  to  wander  up  and  down,  jostled 
hither  and  thither  in  restless  misery,  or  driven  for- 
ward by  the  pressure  of  others  miserable  as  them- 
sclvta. 

It  was  curious  to  observe  the  contrast  aOurded  by 
the  different  groups  as  they  pas,>»ed  before  us  in  thi* 
S.abbath-roun(l.  C'o.stumes  of  all  countries,  uni- 
forms of  all  ranks,  were  there — the  glittering  jack- 
et and  embroidered  fez  of  the  Kgyplian  jostled  the 
sober  green  of  the  ncademician  ;  the  llungarian 
tunic  and  braided  dolman  threaded  their  way  among 
whole  knots  of  the  glaring  scarlet  coats  and  gold 
epaulettes  of  English  officers. 

At  nine  o'clock  there  was  a  bustle  to  be  observed 
about  the  throne-room,  and  presently  an  officer,  by 
great  effort  and  literally  H  force  dc  hrai,  made  a 
passage  wide  enough  to  admit  two  persons  abreast, 
(provided  they  were  thin.)  Many  were  the  fear- 
ful consequences  of  this  imprudent  measure  ;  some 
of  the  standing  gentry  literally  rolled  upon  the 
knees  of  the  fair  occupants  of  the  benches,  and  the 
fat  son  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  quietly  sat  himself  down 
upon  the  lap  of  the  countess,  until  the  termination 
.,f  ill.,  .-tniggle,  then  roue,  and  without  any  ajwlo- 
I  away.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  ba- 
.  s  pushing,  hauling,  screaming,  laughing 
scene,  (for  the  French  never  lose  their  good-hu- 
mor,)  that  the  royal  family  entered,  looking  as  no- 
ble and  benevolent  as  every  royal  family  ought  to 
look,  and  bowing  and  smiling  graciously  riglit  and 
left,  as,  by  dint  of  great  address  and  palirnce,  they 
managed  to  thread  their  way  to  the  henrhrs  allotted 
to  them.  Immediately  at  r  '  '  |i(iured  in  the 
whole  squadron  of  th(!  an,  ma  foi!  they 

were  left  to  fight  for  it,  ami  w.  in.  >  ilid  most  val- 
iantly, until  they  all   got  seated  except  one ;  no- 
iKtily  could  tell  mn  from  what  court  this  little  am- 
ba»s.-idor  had  come;  but  there  be  stood,  fiir  some 
liiiir,  without  the  pale  of  (his)  society,  far  from  the 
jinny  of  his  peers,  in  warlike  attitude,  leaning 
list  the  do<jrway,  unable  to  advance  or  recede  » 
le   step!     As  soon  as  the  royal  party  were 
'  d,  the  music  struck  up,  and  the  first  qondrillo 
f'inned.     The  eight  youthful  iin  iho 

■  \  family  composed  one  side  of  tli. 
I      it  waa  a  pleaaaiit  sight  to  behold  the  i,iiiii-iieart- 
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oil  case  a:  '  iili  which  tlic  kit.  "  -     '  '    ' 

}>attioi(iat'  milion  of  ihp  .■.■ 

lis  hi'Hil  111   luiii    i.>  >ho  inuiiic,  and 
inoveiniMits  of  th«  iljiicere   wilh   c^ . 
Every  now   and   then   ho   would  hI'u 
whisper  nouui  romurk  in  ihu  car  of  "^i  '- 

laidc,  which  she  in  her  turn  wouhl  en  to 

her  nei;;h!ior,  and  iho  Binihui  and  nodu  would  run 
along  the  wliolc  heiich  in  assent  to  the  king's  oh- 
wrvation.  The  king  may  well  Iw  proud  of  his 
family — the  finest  royal  house  in  Kuroi>c.  Healthy 
and  vigorous,  both  in  mind  and  body,  they  are 
moreover  "  handsome  enough  to  be  the  children  of 
some  poor  lieutenant."  Kven  the  Bonaparliste  oi- 
raffii:  at  my  elbow  was  forced  to  confess  this.  To 
me  there  wiia  immense  interest  in  watching  the 
progrcs.'i  of  this  royal  quadrille,  and  I  was  led  to 
follow  the  theory  ohiiat  German  philosopher,  who 
defers  liis  jiid^rmeiit  of  a  man  until  he  has  seen  him 
PANCK ;  llere  there  was  ample  food  for  spccula- 
ti.Mi,  ai  i!  the  future  government  of  Franco  might 
In-  ^iii.h.'.l  in  the  diversity  of  caiiers  and  Jrli-battifs 
of  the  future  regency.  The  iJuke  de  Nemours 
gliding  with  timid  and  embarrassed  slop — hesi- 
tating— retreating  llirough  the  majes  of  the  unat- 
tainable pastoral,  smiling  good-humoredly  at  his 
own        '         '  .    •    lirinking  from  the  smiles 

of  1  I  of  a  man  of  clever  and 

satii..  .1  M.Mu... ,  ,.  I  ...  .^...'Ii  strangely  timid  nature, 
that  he  would  never  dare  incur  criliiism,  even  that 
of  those  whom  Im  mi. -lit  despise.  Hely  upon  it, 
the  press  will  !  during  his  "  regency  ;" 

the  Tuilcrio!t  i .  u-^t  the  inspection  of  stran- 

gers— yes,  tlie  in  avunt  ilntx  so  badly  exeeuted 
makes  mo  fpir  that  thoro  will  be  more  retrograde 
th:i  ii.'nt  during  his  government — mind,  I 

am  itirely  according  to  the  theory  of  the 

Gerui.i;.  '    r. 

The  1 '  .1.'  shuffles  somewhat  in  his  short 

un.  is  in  the  figures,  and  has 

to  is  completed.     The  war 

in  A._ ,  but  Abd  el  Ivader  will  not 

be  taken :  there  will  be  lioldness  in  the  mighty 
plans,  but  too  great  precipitation,  and  no  discretion 
("  the  bettor  part  of  valor")  in  the  execution. 

The  Due  do  Montpensier  walks  leisurely  and 
with  something  like  iiKlilTerence  through  the  intri- 
catu  mazes  of  the  dance,  nevertheless  his  eyes 
wander  right  and  lefi,  seeing  who  is  gazing  at  his 
movi'ments.  and  the  deep  sigh  w  hen  all  is  over,  ex- 
prr  '      'v  that  he  was  greatly  worried  at  this 

pii  .  and  that  hu  is  inwardly  thankful  to 

the  -....^  .....i  it  was  no  wors<\  7/e  will  be  ever 
studious  of  appearances,  keeping  aloof  from  obser- 
vation ;  caution  and  prudence  will  be  the  character- 
istics of  his  counsels.  How  angry  was  I  that  Join- 
ville  was  not  thero !  I  should  have  loved  to  know 
by  my  theory  whether  poor  England  would  run 
great  risk  in  case  of  his  projected  attack,  and  whe- 
ther the  Gomer  would  ever  come  up  the  Thames. 
I  could  have  told  it  at  onco  had  1  seen  him  sisol  and 
halanciS. 

Thejprinepssos  are  all,  without  exception,  chann- 
ing.  The  Princess  Clementine,  by  her  fair  comely 
figure  and  fine  open  countenance,  presented  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  fairy-like  form  of  the  Duchess 
d'.Vumale,  who  glided  about  a  very  svlph,  sc.ircely 
seoniiiig  to  touch  the  ground.  There  is  n  str..ii'' 
likeness  to  I.iouis  Philippe  in  the  Prine. 
entine,  everything  about  her — hair,  eyes, 
ion,  all  partake  of  the  same  rich  nature.  There  is 
gaiety  and  good-humor  in  every  look,  and  yet, 
when  she  began  to  dance,  I  could  tell  in  a  moment 


ienata  had  no  mean  sliare  in  tlio  hoiue- 


,1    ill..  i1., 


i,f   or 


hood's  dreams  of  the  king's  daughters  in  the  lairy 
tales !  She  is,  indeed,  lovely,  and  it  was  no  won- 
der to  Bee  the  queen  and  her  royal  spouse  bend  for- 
ward to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  graceful  form  as 
the  dance  led  her  now  and  then  far  from  where 
thi^y  were  s<-atcd.  There  is  an  impassioned  mcl- 
ai    '    '  ;.ro»8c<l    in   her   !> 

u  >t»  the  beholder.  i 

.•ipltr     I'i      lllllLHClf.        There    W.i.T  .i    i.m.  un.-     1.-IIH  iil- 

brance  of  her  clime  and  country  in  the  wreath  of 
cactus  which  Imuii'l  I  ••■  ('..r.-bcad,  and  in  the  bunch 
of  the  same  rich  ai  llower  which  adorned 

her  bosom  i  there  .ry  of  the  tropics,  too, 

in  the  dark  braids  of  liair  brought  low  upon  the 
brow,  and  in  the  undulating  carriage,  the  elastic 
tread,  which  can  never  be  lost  by  the  daughters  of 
her  country,  or  acquired  by  Euro(H'ans.  Her 
dancing  was  all  in  harmony  with  her  style  of  beau- 
ty ;  and  I  could  tell  all  the  scorn  and  fire  of  her 
character  by  the  very  manner  in  which  she  gave 
her  hand  to  her  partner — it  was  a  gesture  worthy 
of  Queen  Cleopatra.  My  companion,  whose  ac- 
quaintance with  the  royal  family  enables  her  to 
judge  with  accuracy,  told  me  that  my  "  theory" 
was  correct  in  this  instance. 

"  The  princess  is  quite  an  originate,^'  said  she: 
"  hers  was  a  mortage  d' inclination,  and  when  tho 
prince  left  her  to  go  on  his  famous  expedition,  she 
was  inconsolable,  remaining  for  several  hours  each 
day  seated  under  a  certain  tree  in  llie  park  of  St. 
Cloud,  with  her  head  and  face  covered  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  widows  of  her  country — wiilmut 
speech,  without  motion,  resisting  every  effort  made 
by  her  kind-hearted  sisters  to  comfort  her.  Tho 
king  laughed  at  the  childish  sorrow,  and  said  it 
would  soon  pass  away  ;  but  the  queen  sighed. 
Her  exclamation  I  shall  never  forget,  'Hi/as,  la 
pauvrc  mfnnt .'  She  has  yd  to  Irarn  that  life  is  not 
one  long  bright  holiilay l""  It  was  her  husband's 
command  alone  which  had  power  to  rouse  her  from 
this  apathy  of  grief.  She  sought  occupation  and 
diversion  according  to  his  wishes,  but  she  would 
not  appear  in  public  until  his  return." 

Originalr!  I  should  think  she  was,  indeed,  in 
France  !  The  other  side  of  the  quadrille  presented 
a  strange  mixture ;  those  who  by  dint  of  pushing 
'  and  elbowing  a  passage  llirough  the  crowd  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  place,  were  now  in  their 
turn  condemned  to  undergo  the  inspection  of  ihoae 
left  to  repose,  and  it  was  a  curious  study  to  observe 
how  this  scrutiny  was  borne — the  pn-cipitatioo  of 
some,  the  languor  and  mincing  gait  of  others.  It 
must  have  been  a  severe  trial  to  those  engaged,  for 
none  seemed  at  their  case.  There  was  but  one 
individual  upon  whom  neither  the  presence  of  roy- 
alty nor  the  tittering  of  the  crowd,  nor  the  heat, 
nor  the  pressure,  seemed  to  have  the  least  effect, 

M.  D- ,  the  terror  of  all  the  youthful  candidates 

for  waltz  or  quadrille,  he  who  is  known  by  the  »»- 
brimtil  of  the  "  marquis." 

With  him  dancing  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  pas- 
time— it  has  become  a  p.ission,  a  furrur.  Some- 
times he  grows  pale  with  the  frantic  efforts  which 
iiu  is  compelled  to  make  in  order  to  give  full  efl'ect 
1.)  his  bold  entrechats.  His  attire  is  that  worn  by 
the  courtiers  of  Mario  Antoinette.  l'p<m  this  oc- 
casion it  consisted  of  a  violet-colored  velvet  coat, 
richly  embroidered  in  gold,  a  brocaded  waistcoat 
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coTered  with  gold  flowen.  a  lace  crarat  with  float- 
inff  end*  and  bmad  hco  ruffles,  wlii'  "  '  ne- 
breechoa  and  sUKkinfra,  with  large  |i  to 

'■•-  '••■■'•  ' '  ■'   "' -      h  was  wiili  .,.■  ,!  -^t 

luld  keop  their       •    i: 

:..  !u,  every  now  and  ilnui, 

tans  to  conceal  the  mirth  to 

.  irv  :inties  (;ave  rise.    I  pitied, 

iv  hoan,  III'       '   r  ;:rl  whose  ill-fate  and 

had  led  her  ;..  .1    jit  him  for  a  partner. 

She   si'eaicd   ready   to  sink   into   the  earth   with 

shame  and  vexation,  and  the  tears  were  starting  to 

her  eyc3  while   "  the   marquis"  was  making   her 

pirouette  and  jump  until  she  was  quite  exhausted. 

The  whole  scene  appeared  greatly  to  divert  the 
king,  who  once  or  twice  rose  from  his  seat  to  gaze 
at  the  extraonlinary  feals  of  agility  performed  by 
"  the  marquis,"  laughing  heartily  as  he  spoke  to 
the  queen,  evidently  giving  her  a  description  of  the 
wonderful  performance  ;  and  all  this  time  "  the 
marquis,"  enchanted  to  be  the  object  of  so  much 
attention,  frisked  and  capered  yet  the  more.  This 
singular  individual  is  one  of  the  lions  of  the  ball- 
rooms of  Paris,  and  I  have  seen  him  dance  the 
cachouca  with  unwearied  perseverance,  doing  honor 
to  trrrn  encores  in  one  evening,  in  obedience  to  the 
well-feigned  admiration  of  some  of  the  merciless 
wags  of  the  company.  Last  season  he  danced  al- 
most every  evening  a  dance  of  his  own  composition 
in  the  costume  of  .Solomon  the  Great,  accompany- 
ing himself  on  the  tambour  de  basi/ue.  His  contor- 
tions in  this  pas  scul  were  absolutely  frightful,  and 
I  was  glad  to  learn  that  he  is  henceforward  to 
abandon  this  chrf-d'ocuvre  par  ordonnana  de  mide- 
dn.  His  passion  for  the  art  of  dancing  has  lately 
even  stood  in  the  way  of  his  advancement.  Rich 
and  independent,  and  wishing  for  political  distinc- 
tion, he  stood  forth  as  candidate  at  the  last  election. 
His  position  in  the  department,  his  wealth,  his 
opinions,  his  family,  all  were  approved  of  by  the 
electors,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  chosen, 
when,  io  an  unlucky  hour,  overcome  by  the  emo- 
tion caused  by  the  event,  he  breathed  forth  his 
whole  soul  to  the  deputation  of  farmers  and  mat/res 

de  fi^ —   - ' ' him,  and  swore  to  them 

upi)'  y  motive  for  getting  into 

the  i;ve   the    abject  slate    in 

wh;  d   them,  with   regard   to   the  holy 

■etc..  rif;.     He  vowed  that  schools  should 

be  established,  prizes  should  be  danced  for,  profes- 
sors instituted,  and  thnt  tliii  nnhio  art  should  be 
retricTed  from  :  it  had  fallen  ! 

Judge  of  the  s  .  and  maVrrs 

df  forge :  they  walked  away  wiiboul  uttering  a 
word,  and  in  the  evening  a  charivari  of  miners  an- 
nounced, with  uncouth  capers,  that  his  rival  was 
elected. 

When  the  quadrille  was  over,  the  rompany  re- 
treated, x'cking  an  issue  into  the  thnine-room, 
wh)""  r.-fr.  ,.i,,„..„i.  were  in  readiness  ;  and  that 
mot  .  BO  unpleasant  to  the  lookcra- 

on,  t.  ^ 

The  glare  of  light,  the  drowsy  hum,  the  over- 
stretched attention  in  a  ball-room,  always  combine 
to  give  me  a  feeling  of  melancholy  which  I  cannot 
•leseriHo,  snd  upon  this  occasion  it  wtis  rendered 
'•  still  by  the  a»«'  ■  hich  the 

ired  up.     In  »j'  f,  1  was 

I'  1  I'  !'■.«  ■'■  '!..  '  ■  .•!!  which 

hri'l  j:!^'"!!  in  '  I  aMmed 

m>  U'     ■  •         ■  ■  •     •' 

■Djp  ■kB*V>i»«tiaiaviik    siiut    i",i'irti^    V.UUKJ    iit»ii'..U    aii<j   ii(i»nc    1    k*' 


merry  in  the  very  place  where  such  dramas  had 
been  enacted,  even  in  their  own  n  '       .c. 

'•  Bah  !  we  are  not  a  retrosprr  .''  ri>- 

turned  she,  rapping  the  lid  of  her  nuiui-iMiA  ,  "  we 
lu'iiher  loarn  nor  forget ;  to  us  experience  is  of 
little  value." 

She  paused,  while  her  sparkling  eyes  wandered 
over  the  company,  and  suddenly  seizing  my  wrist, 
she  exclaimed,  "  Ucsides,  there  are  dramas  as  ter- 
rible and  deadly  now  performing  beneath  our  eyes, 
if  we  did  but  choose  to  study  them.  Now,  look 
around.  I  would  lay  you  a  wager  that  out  of  the 
five  thousand  individuals  assembled  here,  there  is 
not  one  whoso  history  would  not  furnish  forth  the 
subject  of  a  romance  if  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
wore  known  by  some — would  give  us  goodly 
materials  for  a  tragedy,  may  be,  and  a  deadly  one, 
too." 

Her  eye  glanced  towards  the  fair  lady  and  the 
elderly  gentleman  who  were  passing  through  into 
the  gallery,  and  I  »  as  just  going  to  ask  their  names, 
when  she  was  accosted  by  a  horrid  old  fright  in 
shabby  and  antique  costume,  an  ugly,  pock-marked, 
beetle-browed  euislrc,  who,  with  a  low  bow  and 
lamentable  voice,  asked  news  of  her  "  chirc  sanll," 
and  then  hobbled  off — loo  late,  however,  for  the 
objects  of  my  attention  were  already  lost  to  sight. 

"  1  hope  you  observed  the  person  who  just  now 
spoke  to  me,"  said  the  countess  :  "  he  is  very 
remarkable." 

"  Yes,  for  ugliness." 

"  Just  so,"  returned  she,  drily,  "  and  for  other 
things  besides ;  he  is  the  last  knight  of  Malta  now 
in  existence." 

"  Indeed !  but  I  dislike  him  nevertheless ;  he 
has,  1  am  sure,  prevented  my  hearing  one  of  the 
interesting  tales  you  were  just  going  to  tell  me." 

"  Dah  !  how  do  you  know  that?"  exclaimed  she, 
looking  me  io  the  face  so  sharply  that  my  eyelids 
winked  again. 

"  Why,  you  talked  of  deadly  tragedies,  of  fear- 
ful dramas,  and  you  looked  Itcice  towards  a  fair 
lady  and  an  elderly  gentleman." 

"Ah,  true,  true,  M.  and  Madame  do  Versac, 
who  passed  us  just  now." 

"  What !  they  are  not  lovers,  then  V 

"  Psha,  they  have  been  wedded  these  twenty 
years  !" 

"  N'importe .'  I  know  their  story  is  interesting, 
and  but  for  that  old  fright,  you  would  have  told  it 
now." 

"  .\nd  who  tells  you  that  the  history  of  '  that 
old  fright '  is  not  just  as  interesting  as  that  of  the 
Versacs'" 

"  Perhaps  even  more  so." 

"  At  this  moment,  for  it  was  hero  on  this  very 
spot — tcnr:,  you  would  almost  be  in  lore  with  that 
'  old  fright,'  if  you  were  hut  10  learn  his  history." 

"  Oh,  tell  it  then  by  all  moans,"  exclaimed  I, 
laughing  ;  "  the  age  of  miracles  may  be  renewed 
in  my  favor." 

"  Vou  may  laugh,"  resumed  the  countess, 
speaking  thin  time  seriously,  "  but  so  it  is,  and  the 
peace  of  mind  of  that  old  fright,  as  you  are  pleased 
to  call  him,  might  create  the  greatest  envy  in  many 
who  now  seem  so  much  more  gay  and  happy  than 
himself.  He  is  the  Haron  do  Catidys,  and  you 
must  believe  me,  in  preference  to  the  evidence  of 
your  own  eyesight,  when  I  tell  you  that  he  was 
one  of  the  handsomest  cavaliers  at  a  court  where 
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Antoinetto  was  hailed  with  rnpturci  by  all  who  hnd 
dnughtor,  sister,  niecu,  aunt,  or  even  mother — for 
thai  stiinotiinus  hanpvnvd — to  marry.  He  was  a 
great  favorite  with  the  queen,  who,  above  all 
thinjTs,  luvt'd  an  cli'i;.iiit  and  j^ruci'lul  lournuro,  (do 
not  snoer,  yiin  will  repent  it,)  a  distinction  for 
which  tbo  Damn  du  Caudys  was  remarkable. 
With  til.-       '  " 

that  the  1' 

fers  ;inil   jm.,   . ..,    ,. 

il:iy  pi'i.-ii'il  l>v  «illiiMil  soin  i.l 

by  ollicioiis  iViiMnls  inure  ^ , --     .1/ 

than  any  wliii-li  h.td  lieeii  hitherto  sutojcsted.  Hut 
the  baron  rt'si.slod  all  temptation  of  filthy  lucre, 
and  said,  in  answer  to  every  olfer  thus  held  out, 
that  '  his  timo  was  not  yet  come.'  However,  like 
many  (jfe^it  horoes,  it  became  one  day  evident  that 
he  had  resisted  so  loni;  but  to  fall  at  hist.  The  fact 
was  visible  to  all.  The  lovely  widow,  Madame  de 
Linar,  who  just  arrived  from  liuruuiidy  with  a  poor 
depi';  '     ■  11,  widow  like  herself,  to  prosecute 

a  sill  r  husband's  relatives,  hnd  won  his 

henri, <.:d  him  to  spend  his  days  in  attend- 
ance upon  her  sli;;htest  whims  and  caprices  ;  and 
the  f.tir  lady  had  many,  I  assure  you.  Look 
throuj;li  yonder  doorway  :  you  can  descry  the  very 
place  where  the  queen  was  seated  when  the  dis- 
closure of  the  love  of  the  Haron  de  Caudys  took 
place — a  disclosure  which  electrified  us  all.  There 
had  been,  as  on  this  night,  a  gnni  i;ala  at  court — 
a  rcce|ilion  of  some  new  ambassador  in  jireat  state 
and  ceremony.  The  olTicial  company  had  retired, 
and  left  the  queen  to  the  so<Mely  of  her  intimates, 
and  to  tlir  !  of  that  ease  and  liberty  al- 

ways dou  I'V  her  majesty  after  any  of 

thosu  stuii:  ..'., lis,  so  irksome   and  tedious  to 

persons  of  her  pay  and  tlioiifjhtless  temper.  We 
had  been  nliiviii'  at  all  the  wild  (rames  which 
Marie  .Viii  d  so  much — the  ilialtlr  boil'iur, 

the  /^wri'  I  mcr  ngilic — which  hail  lieon 

left  as  a  Io^mcv  to  the  court  by  Madame  du  Uarrt. 
The  queen  hold  the  forfeits,  and  when  I  he  ^mcs 
had  ceased,  she  loved  to  call  tbcin  over,  and  in 
badinage  always  managed  to  give  some  sly  coup  de 
jiati'  :      '  ill  the  imposxMc  tasks  which 

in  '  '  il  to  them.     In   our  manner 

of  pl.i\ni:  lorirus  yiui  niust  know  that  much  of 
the  mirth  \a  caused  by  the   fertility  of  fancy  dis- 

,>i. .•...!   .'.   tIi..  ,,,>.„:, ,f  i|,e  penances,  and  the 

■  so  her  ingenuity  in  the 
,  ,  tasks  to  her  courtiers. 

They  were  always  chosen  with  some  sly  alliNsion 
to  the  difTerent  foibles  of  the  penitent,  Madame 
Jules  do  I'olignac  always  whispering  the  name  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  gage  toucht  belonged.     On 
^  the  evening  in  question  1  myself  heard  the  whisper 
I  — •  Lo  Uiron  de  Caudys,  the  enemy  of  love  and 
I  marriage.'     '  Oh,  then  wo  will  torment  him,'  said 
[the  queen,  and  then  called  aloud,  '  De  trots  rhoscs 
I  I'une — to  t  ike  the  moon  with  his  teeth,  to  show  me 
[his  marri!ig<>  eoiilract,  or  to  name  aloud  the  fairest 
[lady  I"  '!"•  r'"»  '     M.  de  Caudys  drew  forward 
jwitli  iipon  his  countenance  to  claim 

jhis  1  ^ofSl.  Lrfuiis,  which  he  had 

,  taken  from  Ins  buttonhole.  .Vmurmur  of  laughter 
ran  Mund  the  room  at  the  supposed  coincidence  of 
the  sentence  » ith  the  persim  on  whom  it  had  been 
pronounei>d,  when,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  he  ap- 
proached the  queen,  and,  falling  on  one  knee,  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  roll  of  parcliinent  which  he  pre- 
senleil  to  her  i:  '  ;r  voice 

and  with  an  irr  >iv  over 

the  lair  hand  e.Vi,.iiui  j  ,»<>.,, u^  umi  wun  'gracious 


condescension,  '  I  were  indeed  I  trnant  knight  did 
I  execute,  and  to  •  '  tter,  but  oru  of  my 

liege  lady's  royal  i  At'  ii  my  nmrriage 

contract,  which  needs  but  ili'  ri>  to 

render  it  complete,  and  as  for  ;  1  the 

company,  there  can  be   but  '  "ii    that 

score.'     He  liMikcd  around  tli>  ;  in  doubt. 


mcnt.      i 
out  the  I 
name  was  W" 
her  SJiat  with 

the  poor  depeiideiil  eousiii  standing  against  the 
wall.  '  You  are  ever  in  the  way,  Toinon,'  ex- 
claimed she,  |>ecvi»hly.  The  queen  started  at  the 
name  and  glauced  towards  Madame  de  Linar,  then 
downwards  at  the  paper  which  she  held,  and,  as 
her  eye  ran  over  its  contents,  said  in  her  own  sweet 
voice,  from  which  had  passed  now  all  trace  of  agi- 
tation, '  M.  do  Caudys,  will  you  permit  our  mutual 
friends  I"  "«'<•■  "  iili  me  in  congratulating  you  upon 
this  ha,  iT     And  without  waiting  for 

hisansu  i  aloud  from  the  paper: — '  Con- 

trat  de  Mariage — entro  Guillaume  Aniad^e  de 
Gcrmcnil,  Uaron  de  f'audvs,  et  Dame  Antoinette 
de  Laval,  veuve  do  Sieur  Henri  Comte  de  Ilozan.' 
With  one  single  movement  the  whole  assembly 
turned  to  the  poor  little  widow,  who  still  stood 
humbly  leanini;  against  the  wall  behind  the  chair 
of  her  1  i  '  '  '.ive.  At  a  sign  from  the  queen 
M.  de  (  ,'i'd  towards  her  and  brought  her 

to  the  fii  I  I'l  ni  r  majesty,  who  kindly  took  her 
hand  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  then  said  in 
a  low  sweet  voice,  '  1  give  vou  joy,  madame  ;  yon 
have  won  the  most  ''o/an/  homme,  the  bravest  and 
the  truest  knight  of  my  whole  court.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  we  will  have  the  king's  violins  and 
grand  jeu  to-morrow  night,  for  the  signing  of  the 
contract.  And  now,  Aon  J«ir,  ii  dcmain ;  we  all 
have  need  of  rest,  farewell,  farewell.'  She  disap- 
peared through  that  very  door  against  which  Lord 
(Jowley  is  leaning  now,  and  the  company  withdrew. 
The  contract  was  signed  with  all  the  duo  forms 
and  ceremonies  on  the  morrow,  and  the  story  be- 
came a  nine  days'  wonder,  like  so  many  other 
'astounding'  events,  and  then  was  forgotten." 

The  countess  paused  :  she  was  again  looking 
towards  the  thin  frail  form  of  Madame;  de  Vcrsac, 
who  was  reentering  the  room  leaning  on  her  hus- 
band's arm,  and  immediately  behind  them  walked 
M.  de  Caudys  himself.  Certainly  he  is  very  ugly, 
and  1  felt  so  angry  with  myself  at  the  interest  which 
I  had  felt  concerning  him  and  the  fahlc  about  hia 
beauty  and  elegance,  which  I  had  been  dupe  enough 
to  believe,  that  I  could  not  help  exclaiming  with 
impatience,  "  Well,  countess,  the  :  '  -  not 
yet  accomplished;  I  sec  nothing  s"  i  in 

the  conduct  of  the  old  fright,  rich  a=-  >.mi  ...  .-cribe 
him,  marrying  a  pretty  woman  in  spite  of  her 
poverty — no  such  great  sacriti'-''  iM'!-  ill '" 

"  \Vail  a  moment,  1  have  11 

"  Tant  pis,"  thought  I,  for  I  ,'  to  know 

the  history  of  Madame  de  Versac ;  •'  there  is  a 
conclusion  to  the  nunanco." 

"Oh,  I  can  guess  it;  M.  dp  C-  the 

widow  married  and  had  heirs,  who.  ,  for 

them,  not  being  so  ugly  as  himself,  .M.  Uc  Caudys 
took  umbrage,  and  so—" 

"Pcstr!    •  V  allcz .'"  r     '   '       1    the 

countess,  lau  ly;"not!i  kind 

took  place,  ins  m.u  ,   uiey  were  nevti  hlhh^u  !" 
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"  Ah  !"  (aid  I,  "  ynu  »re  as  hue  &nd  artful  in 
*  pinia'  aa  Eug^oe  Sue.  HoweTer,  go  on :  I 
liaten." 

"  This  in  till-  stiirT  Till'  r(iiiiiti-.«8  Ae  Linar, 
iho  fair  Hi  -  herself  nc- 

gleclod   ami  nt  of  ihcir 

eogagctncnl,  furmus  and  full  uf  hate  at  tho  prefer- 
ence ithowii  to  her  poor  dependent  cousin,  so  worked 
and  undermined  their  plans,  throwing  such  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  a  final  settlement,  tliat  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  postpone  the  marriage  until  the 
utmost  exiffpneies  of  the  law  had  hccn  duly  ap- 
peased. Meanwhile,  the  nncle  of  M.  do  Caudys 
navine  boon  appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Kni;land,  it  w.-\s  decided  that  it  would  be  better  for 
the  young  baron  to  accompany  him  on  his  journey, 
and  remain  in  London  until  all  the  diflicultics  con- 
jured up  by  the  artful  malice  of  Madame  de  Linar 
had  been  set  at  rest.  Of  court*  tliere  was  the 
usual  sum  of  grief  on  the  part  of  the  lady  at  the 
news  of  this  approaching  separation  ;  the  prescribed 
quantity  of  oaths  and  protestations,  and  the  due 
share  of  gratitude  also,  which  latter  sentiment  was 
well  earned  hy  the  baron  ;  for  ever  since  the  day 
of  the  sifrning  of  the  contract,  he  had  established 
li!  '     ill   a  mansion  with   a  settlement   and 

e  ed  to  her  future  rank,  not  to  her  pres- 

em  I'liv.  ny.  Well,  he  set  sail  for  England  with 
his  nncle,  and  there  remained  for  some  time — con- 
stant, faithful  to  his  lore — and  looking  furward  to 
S  Ion  IT  life  of  happiness. 

"  He  wa.s  preparinc  to  return  when  he  was  laid 
low  by  sickness,  by  that  fell  disease  which  some- 
times, not  content  with  destroying  the  constitution 
of  its  victim,  brands  him  as  with  a  searing-iron 
forever — small-pox  in  its  most  virulent  form  de- 
clared itself,  and  all  the  symptoms  exaggerated  by 
anxietv  and  disappointment  brought  him  to  the 
VI  f  the  (rrave.     He  recovered,  however, 

I'  !y  and  with  difficulty,  and  it  was,  alas ! 

wlnri  nr  wa.s  saved  that  ho  suffered  most.  A 
glance  at  the  mirror  to  which,  with  the  terror 
natural  to  his  situation,  he  hurried  as  soon  as  he 
was  allowed  to  leave  his  bed,  convinced  him  at 
onm  iliii  111  Ml  fi.rt!.  111.  must  depend  npon  his 
f<  vor  which  had  hilher- 

I  1  tidily  to   his   personal 

n  It  IS  smgular  that  from  the  first  he 

ri  II  instant  upon  the  strength  of  mind  of 

Miidiiuie  (li  ltii7_\n,  nor  vet  up<m  her  kindly  feeling 
nor  liir  i.'rnii<"d<>.  Ifis  uncle,  who  knew  the 
^^  'land  experience  of  his  ago 

n:  'I  him.     rfp  knew  that  for- 

t  1  ,  .  . 
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r 

1 
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fatal   truth,  :  and  fears 

'i  •■  '■"■'■   I"-  '  ..   ;lie  mind  of 

:ill  that  could  tw 

'■•  pride  that  the 

id  old   ui  to  his  nephew, 

1;rr'  him  -  from  his  mind. 

■uu  heart  uf  M.  ile  Caudys  was  not  to 

viih  idle  word".      He  «-i«  resolved  to 

lone.     Ac- 

1  the  conn- 


"ir  I  .ni"*. 
■  the  (jreat 

-.1.1 1. 


vi  the 

,A  -111 1.  ;.if,  hn 

('  .   of  tenting 

1!  He  was 

both  pleased  and  mortified  at  the  aamc  time  to  find 


that  he  passed  through  the  crowd  of  well-remon- 
'-■'•■■'  •"•■'•es  unknown  and  unregarded.     Who,  io 
I  h.ive  recognized  in  the  swollen  limha. 
■  it  :ind  bloated  features,  of  the  individual 
whi  contributed   to   render   him  even 

mori  ■  .  the  gay  and  courtly  cavalier  who, 

but  a  ehort  lime  before,  had  been  honored  with  the 
tender  notice  of  Mario  Antoinette  and  the  jealousy 
of  M.  de  Narbonne !  What  must  have  been  his 
sensations  when  his  eye  first  discovered  among  the 
bevy  of  beauties  seated  near  the  queen,  the  object 
of  his  adoration,  no  longer  humbly  placed  behind 
to  serve  as  girl  to  her  brilliant  cousin,  but  now  in 
her  turn  surrounded  by  flatterers  covered  with 
jewels,  gay  with  the  consciousness  of  beauty  1 
He  dared  mU  trust  himself  to  gaze,  lest  his  resolu- 
tion might  fail  him,  but  walked  towards  the  queen. 
At  the  name,  when  pronounced  by  the  chamber- 
lain, she  started  slightly,  and  glancing  at  the  per- 
son thus  announced,  she  linis'hed  the  conversation 
upon  which  she  was  engaged  when  thus  inter- 
rupted, then  turned  to  the  baron,  and  asked  him  if 
the  Haron  de  Caudys,  then  in  England,  was  any 
relation  of  hisV 

"  '  Yes,  madame,  a  very  near  one,'  was  the 
answer,  in  a  broken  voice. 

"  '  Tanl  mifuT,  monsieur,'  responded  the  siWer 
tones  of  the  queen,  'Je  rous  m  fais  mon  compli- 
ment,' and  turning  to  the  person  with  whom  she 
had  been  speaking  before,  she  renewed  her  con- 
versation without  taking  further  heed  of  the  baron, 
who,  humbled  and  mortified  to  the  very  quick, 
withdrew  at  once.  He  felt  that  his  martyrdom 
had  now  commenced,  but  he  was  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed even  though  his  heart  should  be  torn  in  the 
fearful  struggle  he  had  yet  to  undergo.  At  once 
he  turned  to  Madame  dc  Rozan,  and  slided  over  the 
polished  floor  towards  where  she  was  sealed.  She 
did  not  greet  him  with  any  token  of  recognition, 
she  did  not  Ik<w,  she  did  not  even  smile,  but  turned 
away  almost  with  disgust  as  he  rcqnesled  her 
hand  for  the  next  minuet.  She  was  engaged,  and 
the  second  slill  cngapid,  and  the  next  after  that 
engaged  again  ;  in  short, '  she  was  engaged  nearly 
the  whole  evening,'  and  she  bent  down  to  look 
with  eagerness  into  her  ca/pin,  merely  to  avoid 
meeting  the  hard  glance  of  those  discolored  blood- 
shot eve* ! 

"  'No  matter,  I  will  wait  until  you  are  free,' 
said  he. 

"  The  lovely  widow  pouted,  but  at  length  granted 

him  the  seventh,  and  he  bowed  and  retired  to  hide 

his  misery  behind  one  of  those  columns  beneath 

"i  ;  V  where  the  iniisieians  are  now  stationed. 

watched  her  inovemenls  with  feelings  no 

i;iiiL;ii:ii,'e  can  descril)C.     He  saw  at  once  that  his 

case   was   hopeless  ;    that    his   absence   was    nn- 

mourned  ;     his    return,    perhaps,    even    dreaded. 

.\nd  yet  with  strange  pertinacity  did    he  resolve 

to  bear  up  with  his   misfortune  and   In  proceed 

until    the  end  ;    and   when   the  moment  came   to 

claim  her  promise,  he  was  so  overcome  by  emotion 

that  he  scarcely  had  power  to  stand.     His  whole 

frame  thrilled  as  he  took  her  passive  hand  to  lead 

her  to  the  dance,  but  she  perceived   it  not :   >he 

was  thinking  of  her  own  success  and  of  her  own 

nd  of  the  manifest  admiration  of  the 

lier   de    Ponlac,    who   was   dancing 

iiljiiMii   to  HIT  in  the  same  figure. 

"Once  or  twice  he  spoke  to  her,  hut  in  Tain; 
he  could  not  for  a  -■■■■i.  ..-imt  il.iin  In  r  mien 
lion.     His  voice  w:  iifi 

that  it  struck  not  ■  ■  i'i<*h 

•ho  had  ever  heard  before.     Her  heart  wb»  eti- 
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dpnflv  nnt  with  liim,  or  how  shouM  those  arrpnts 
1  *  to  Tec.\\\  tiiin  In  her  tiK'tnory  ?     ^ 

1  li()|U"(l  on  until  thi!  daiico  wan  o^ 

lit;  li:il   !•  il    hor   to  her  seal,  woiidcrine  w 
«ho  woulil  ncldross  hiin  in  nnawt-r  to  the  ■ 
menls  he  hail,  hy  bti'M  efTort,  hoen  ofTrriiia  m  !<■ 
elosjaneo  mid    Iw.iuty.      It  w.i«  while  he  »I(hm1   i 

gloomy  doiiht  that    tli"  ••' '  •  ■' ■ I    hur 

riedly  by,  flyiiiB  to  •  it  the 

micon.     Miiliini'   df    !: _ :    by  the 

skirt,  and  '  r,!  i\i»  ear,  liiit  not  so  low  as 

to  Pscn|M5  III  of  M.  do  ("aiulya, 

"  '  Pray,  tor  merry's  sake,  tell  me  who  is  this 
horriil  ru.ilrr  whose  eonqiiest  1  have  made  ?  I  saw 
yoii  annoiinee  him  ;  what  is  his  name!' 

"  The  rlianiherlain  looked  round  carelessly  ; 
'Oh,  that  is  the  ttaron  ilc  Cauilys,  some  relation 
to  t/imm,  no  doubt,'  said  he,  rushiiij;  forth  upon  hia 
errand,  while  the  unfortiinato  countess  sank  upon 
the  shoulder  of  M.  de  Ponlae,  who  was  staiidinR 
by  her  siile,  and  swooned  away  !  Kro  she  had 
recovered,  M.  de  Caudys  had  disappeared  ;  he  fled 
n.in.-  In.  u  ul.iilii'r,  and  was  lost  sijjlit  of  for 
I  par  ilivnnt  notmrr  ho  made 
i.irtune  to  Madame  de  Rozan, 
who,  alter  having  taken  every  step  to  discover  his 
retreat,  followed  the  advice  of  her  friends ;  ac- 
cepted the  generosity  of  her  former  lover ;  ques- 
tioned not  tho  source  from  which  such  jjood  was 
<1.         ■ 


all 
Mor 

(^auil\-'  1'  ' 
Kniiiht  111 
tell  what  M 


iiarricd  the  Chevalier  de  Ponlae  ! 
years  elapsed  ere  the  Baron  de 
'  -t  us,  with  the  title  of 

I  his  name.  None  can 
-  ..  .;..,.!•;  durinjj  that  time;  he 
seemed  to  have  acquired  wealth,  for  his  establish- 
ment and  mode  of  life  were  on  a  princely  footing.. 
Some  say  that  he  turned  pirate  durinjj  all  those 
years  (the  sabre-cut  across  his  forehead  pavo  rise 
to  this  reiMirt ;)  some  that  he  went  to  the  woods 
of  America  and  lived  the  life  of  the  wild  savajfe 
tribes.  I  have  even  heard  it  afllrmed  thai  the 
indelible  talnoinij  of  his  .skin  is  sometimes  plainly 
visible  thr  'ken  hose." 

The  CO  ■  d;  she  had  almost  won  her 

wager,  for  mi.r  ;ui  I  had  fell  deeply  interested  in 
the  story  of  M.  dc  Caudys,  and  in  spite  of  preju- 
dice, causlit  myself  glancing  eagerly  ab<ive  the 
muliitude  of  heads  in  search  of  the  very  ugliest 
amongst  them  all.  Hut  I  saw  him  not  again  ;  he 
had,  ai'conling  to  his  usual  custom,  made  one  tour 
of  the  apartments  and  then  retired,  and  I  was  fain 
to  content  myself  with  the  memory  of  those  fea- 
tures which  no  l"n?;rr  appeared  to  me  so  very 
The  countess  undcr- 
my  mind. 
',  ■•  this  story  is  true — not 
M.  dc  Oaiidys  is  old,  and 
•'  'if;e  who  have  only  heard 
^  of  his  ycuith  ;  but  I 
,   uf  all  that  1  havo  been 


Ujfly  or  so  verv 
stood  what  \v:i 

"  !'         '    " 
a  \v. 

it     Ul.lX      ."■      ..M_ 

il  from 


the  ci' 

-  il„.  . 


telling  Toii  n.<>  well  ss  if  it  had  tsken  pisce  hot 

-  M.-d, 

•lom 

Hon   I.  II  I   "  Inch 

worked  i>  Il  jwwer 

I'll. MCI'  .1  r»r  us  by 

are  many  such  b«- 

"  .Ml  !"  exclaimed  I,  catching  at  the  idea, 
"  and  Madame  do  Vi  rs:ic — " 

"  Hush  '."  ■  ho,  "  hers  is  a  story  of  a 

dilTerent  nntm  k,  too  fearful  for  such  a 

place  as  this ;  but  1  have  given  you  one  of  con- 
stancy in  man,  this  is  constancy  in  iroman — more 
pure,  more  devoted  than  even  M.  de  Caudys." 

She  toi>k  another  pinch  of  snuff;  I  stretched  my 
oars   to  listen,  when  to  my  prcai    '  nenl 

she  jumped  otf  the  t)ench,  where  ^>  md- 

ing,  and  dragging  me  with  her  wiumut  i  wjilana- 
tion  exclaimed, 

"  liook,  M.  de  Rumigny  is  moving,  if  we  do  not 
get  at  once  to  the  door  of  tho  supper-room,  wo 
shall  not  !«!  seated  until  the  very  last." 

We  hurried  among  tho  crowd  of  ladies  already 
assembled  before  tho  door  through  which  the 
queen  was  to  pass,  and  ere  long  the  crowding  and 
pushing  became  so  tremendous,  that  I  inwardly 
thanked  my  friend  for  having  hurried  forward, 
even  with  the  loss  of  my  story.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
scene  never  to  lie  forgotten,  and  many  of  tho 
diamond-decked  ladies  a.s.'<embled  there  would  not 
have  needed  help  or  a.ssist,ancc  in  a  mob  of  pois- 
sartlcf  de  la  Ilallc.  I  was  much  pleased  with  ihe 
good-humor  of  M.  dc  Rumigny,  who  merely 
rofiucsted,  when  the  torrent  was  let  loose  upon 
him,  that  "  the  ladies  would  crush  him  to  death  if 
they  thought  fit,  but  entreated  they  would  not  jos- 
tle thcqueen  1"  How  could  I  help  thinking  at  that 
moment  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  of  her  stately  en- 
trance into  tho  banqueting  hall,  and  of  her  cham- 
berlains and  pages,  and  all  the  panoply  of  great- 
ness with  which  A\c  is  surrounded  on  these  state 
occasions  ?  The  supper  in  the  Salle  dc  Spectacle,  is 
one  of  the  finest  sights  that  can  be  well  imagined. 
Three  thousand  ladies  all  seated  at  one  moment, 
the  diversity  of  brilliant  colors  in  their  attire,  tho 
splendor  of  the  jewels,  the  glare  of  light,  the  soft 
music,  made  the  scene  more  like  an  infant's  dream 
of  fairyland,  than  a  living,  breathing  reality  in  this 
sober  work-day  world  of  ours. 

"  Is  il  not  splendid  ?"  exclaimed  Madame  de 
Popincourt,  gazing  around.  "  Arc  you  not  thank- 
ful to  be  so  well  placed,  so  near  the  royal  table?" 

"  I  am,  indeed,"  I  replied,  "  and  should  be 
more  so  still  if,  by  your  kindly  b.isic,  I  bad  not 
been  deprived  of  the  story  of  Madame  de  \  crsac.'' 
"  Well,  never  mind,  perhaps  you  may  have  it 
still ;  she  will  be  at  the  concert  liere  next  week  ; 
I  will  tell  yon  it  then,  and  you  will  find  you  bava 
not  perdu  pour  aUcndrc." 


The  "Camp  or  Tsrael." — This  is  tho  "  title 
and  address,"  which  has  been  adopted  by  tho  com- 
pany of  Mormons  now  on  their  way  westward. 

A  mail  carrier  arrived  hero  on  Monday  last 
from  the  Camp,  and  reported  the  pioneer  party,  or 
head  of  the  column,  as  having  crossed  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Chariton  river,  over  150  miles  distant. 
By  this  time  they  are  probably  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mi.'wouri. 

Thus  far,  everything  has  gone  favorably,  with 
the  exception  of  tho  breaking  down  of  a  few  over- 
laden wagons. 


If  they  ever  reach  California,  their  dependence 
must  be  partly  upon  slow  travelling  and  partly 
upon  miracle — but  chirfli/  unon  the  latter. 

It  is  the  intention  of  at  least  some  of  the  com- 
panies that  leave  this  spring  to  halt  in  tho  valley 
of  the  Sweet-water  river,  and  put  in  a  crop  for 
subsistence  of  themselves  and  otheta  who  may 
follow. 

Numbers  arc  now  on  their  way  from  the  Eastern 
States  to  join  the  expedition. — .Vi/uroo  {Illinois) 
Eagle,  April  10. 
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hood's  poems. 


From  ibt  EJiaburfh  Rarlcw. 

Bjr  Tromai  Hood.    2  vols.    ISmo.  Lon- 
don :   1B4G.* 

If  our  estimate  of  iho  mcrita  of  these  compo- 
■ilions  be  more  balancing  and  doubtful  than  that 
of  gome  of  our  contemporaries — if  we  hesitate  as 
to  1:  rank  wliich  ihey  are  likely  to  ocnipy 

as  :is  to  Kn^lish  poetry — our  hesitation 

»»-  ■  il  from  any  doubt  as  to  the 

hi.  ily  tiiClCil  author  ;  or  want 

of    .^.  ,<.,......     ......     .,ic    penuruus,    manly,    and 

benevolent  spirit  which  guided  hi*  writings,  and 
actuated  his  life.  But  while  we  feel  that  these 
volumes  possess  many  of  the  finest  elements  of 
poetry  ;  th.it  they  abound  with  thought ;  are  prodi- 
gal of  imagery  ;  sprkic  with  wit  and  fancy  ;  and 
are  throughout  ini>pired  by  a  genial  principle  of 
kindness  and  philanthropy — we  yet  cannot  be 
insensible  to  certain  cardinal  defects  by  which  their 
good  qualities  arc  alloyed  ;  and  hv  which,  we  fear, 
the  permanent  popularity  of  Mr.  llood  as  an  Eng- 
lisli  .  iv    bo   impeded,  if   not   endangered. 

Th  have  grown  out  of  that  very  afBu- 

enct  ..I  iii.ji<i  which  constitutes  his  strength  ; — 
they  have  sprung  not  from  jwnury  hut  luxuriance 
of  thought ;  and  have  lH.'como  interwoven  with  the 
character  of  his  genius  and  writings,  through  the 
force  of  circumstances  which  rcnd-jred  the  union 
almost  inevitable  and  inseparable.  Take  him  for 
all  and  all,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  confound 
him  with  the  versifiers  of  the  day  :  in  his  errors 
and  his  excellencies  he  stands  out  from  the  com- 
mon rank  ;  he  pursues  a  path  of  his  own — some- 
times a  little  entangled  and  devious,  it  must  be 
confessed — hut  which  he  has  at  least  hewn  out  for 
himself,  and  which  leads  to  a  distinct  and  intelligi- 
ble goal. 

In  looking  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Hood's  mind, 
we  are  immediitelv  struck  with  the  variety  which 
it  displays.     Wo  do  not  at  the  present  day  require 
to  be  told  that  there  is  no  incompatibility  between 
wit  and  pathos,  or  that  sensibility  and  humor  may 
dwell   together   in   the  same  heart ;  for  we   have 
been  rendered  familiar  with  such  associations  in 
the   character   of  our    greatest   writers.     IJut   in 
Hood  this  alliance  is  more  tlian  usually  conspicu- 
ous.    Ho  i«  open  In  all  influences,  and  yields  him- 
self with  .all.     He  can  call  up  the 
most  gr.  Ills — the   most  incongru- 
ous and  '                             V  ;  whole  trains  of  comic 
and  min  ■<  wait  upon  his  will  with- 
out an    <.,■.,.      .....    .,.    .,.'eins  to   find    himself  as 

much  at  home  in  the  contemplation  of  serious 
human  emotion — in  listening  to,  or  echoing  back, 
some  old  and  moving  .ntory  of  love  and  pity — or 
letting  his  t!i  Hiiiliis  wander  with  devout  gratitude 
over  the  '  :  rreation,  or  in  sympathy  with 

the  fadihj  i'  old  traditions.     In  not  a  few 

of  his  |ioeiiiii  lie  has  even  ventured  to  commingle 
thes<>  di«oofdant  •■lomenn  ;  and  the  quaintest  allu- 
sior  -     .,  ,       .      ,,j^,j  gjjp  iiy 

aid'  ^t,  and  happv 

hot:  ■  Ml    l..|.||.,  '  '      ■ 

sur  heart.     I ' 

COUft   all'  •'   '  ~   f  .  Kl    \%lill 

■ooeeM :  roduccd 

ihtmr  nti. ...,.,ihl  them 

by  :  4  ofBcea  to  live  uigcthor 
in  r.. 

Il  u  a  consequence  of  this  enlarged  and  liberal 

•  BaprioUd  bjr  Wiley  II  Putaaro— New  Vork. 


view  of  human  nature,  and  this  happy  accommo- 
dation of  the  spirit  of  humor  with  feeling,  that 
while  Hood  indulges  in  a  constant  under  current 
of  satire  in  his  comic  poems,  that  satire  has  nothing 
in  it  one-sided  or  malignant.  He  cannot  shut  his 
eyes  either  to  the  vices  or  the  follies  that  are 
paraded  before  him  ;  but  he  does  not  seek  out  by 
choice  the  sores  and  diseiuses  of  .<iociiiv.  Indig- 
nant and  energetic  against  that  hearllessness  and 
apparent   indifTercnce    to   the   evils   of    humanity 


which  are  the  growth  of  great  cities,  and  which, 
in  the  liritish  metropolis,  are  uiifortiinately  mure 
apt  to  catch  the  eye  than  the  many  secret  and 
silent  currents  through  which  benevolence  and 
charity  circulate  their  stores,  he  seeks  not  to  in- 
flame one  class  of  society  against  the  other  by  a 
gloomy  poetical  chartism  :  his  aim  is  only  to  point 
out  existing  evils  ;  to  appeal  to  the  better  feelings 
of  men,  for  their  removal  or  relief;  and  to  unite 
society,  not  by  the  ties  of  fear  or  force,  but  by  the 
bond  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  rich,  repaid  by 
gratitude  on  that  of  the  poor.  Thus  his  satire, 
even  where  it  is  most  pungent,  is  not  prraunal. 
He  acts  like  a  soldier  in  fair  warfare,  who  levels 
liis  weapon  against  the  hostile  lines,  but  lakes  no 
aim,  as  he  bears  no  enmity  .igainst  any  particular 
opponent. 

Only  in  one  insLanco,  at  least  in  these  volumes, 
does  Mr.  Hood  deviate  from  this  rule,  but,  as  wo 
gather  from  several  passages  in  his  writings,  not 
without  considerable  provocation  ;  fur  the  plea- 
santry of  his  works,  touching,  ns  il  sometimes  did, 
in  a  light,  though,  as  we  think,  not  an  irreverent 
spirit,  upon  topics  of  a  serious  nature,  appears  to 
have  exposed  him  to  a  good  deal  of  unfair  remark 
from  certain  classes  or  societies,  who,  assuming  to 
themselves  a  monopoly  as  it  were  of  granting  de- 
grees in  piety,  attempt  to  put  down,  as  irregular 
praciilioners,  all  who  have  not  taken  out  a  license 
from  their  sanctuary.  From  these  acrid  censors, 
Hood  appears  to  have  sustained  coniiidcrahle 
annoyance  ;  and  he  has  revenpeil  himself  in  an 
Ode  of  consummate  cleverness — addressed  to  a 
gentleman  whom  he  treats  as  the  C'uryplin'iis  of 
the  class — but  with  so  much  of  tact,  and  good- 
humor,  and  genuine  pleasantry,  mixed  with  n 
spirit  of  true  charily,  that  if  the  person  thus 
addressed  was  able  to  peruse  it  without  feeling  the 
"  cordage  of  his  countenance"  relaxed,  his  inflexi- 
bility of  muscle  was  little  to  be  envied. 

Another  indis;  ''  ualityof  a  poet  Hood 
possessed  in  a  I.  —that  of  clear  vision. 
it  pervaded  his  <li..i. .  ..i  im  ines,  his  imagery,  the 
whole  expressiim  of  his  ihongliis.  For  the  mysti- 
cal or  the  vaporous — those  reveries  of  airy  r '■- 

lies  and  fantastic  schemes  of  moral  rcgem 
on  which  the  great  genius  of  .Shelley  wasi 
much  of  its  jiowers,  and  from  which  in  fact 
scarcely  anything  he  ever  wrote  is  entirely  free, 
(with  the  exception  of  the  stern  drama  of  the 
"  Ccnci,") — and  still  more  for  those  fierce  and 
ghastly  exa  —rrgri  toiiinia — uiih  which 

our  later  p(  .iure  had  teemed,  he  had  no 

i''ver.      Even  where  d.l      • 
'  il  theme — as  in  the  "  I    ■ 

"i     ill.-     'iliM.«iniiiiM  r     I  airies" — the    Klfin     pirlun   • 

are  aa  clear  and  distinct  as  if  he  had  iM'en  painiinu 
a  fi-i.,...  ...  il...  Sif....,l  ,.r  .,1  V'...t.  r  If  .11     ii...  T  I  V 

1  '. 

n  I 

leiiting  Time,  willi  a  wonderful  air  ol  i. 

reality.     He  chose  no  theme,  in  short,  v 

bis  way  clearly  to  some  object ;  he  attempted  to 
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paint  nolhini;  till  he  had  realixod  it  to  bis  own 
inind.  Generally  spvakiiij;,  tliervfurc,  he  shunnud 
the  viaiunary  ami  ihu  alistrnci ;  hu  couU  ihruw 
himsvir  back  inlu  ihu  ruinaiicu  iil'  the  past,  but  hu 
home  was  naturally  uiiiuni;  ihu  realuiea  uf  t\w 
I>rusunt ;  and  his  aim  waa  to  aul'lun  ita  harsh  and 
lUKgud  fealtirea,  and  tu  brik;litt'n  ihi'ni,  aa  far  as 
they  cuuld  be  brightened,  by  the  chuvrful  aunshme 
of  poetry. 

The  general  clearness  of  view  and  the  decision 
of  purpoao  which  are  observable  in  the  treatment 
of  hiB  aubjucia,  can  of  course  only  bo  appreciated 
by  a  periled  of  them  as  a  whole.  Uut  the  lively 
and  graphic  way  in  which  he  preaonis  an  imago  to 
the  mind,  may  be  jllnatraled  by  one  or  two  ex- 
ainploa.  .Viid  with  regard  to  these  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  they  owe  their  cilect,  first,  to  this 
— that  he  never  appears  to  draw  his  images  from 
books — preaenling  merely  a  reflection  from  a  re- 
lleclion,  but  from  hia  own  obacrvatiun  of  nature; 
and  ncx*,  to  the  great  simplicity  of  expression  in 
which  the  iin.'igo  is  embodied.  He  knew  well  that 
plainness  wins  us  more  than  eloquence  ; — there- 
liire  ho  never  disdained  a  homely  word  if  it  was 
the  fittest  to  convey  hia  meaning  ;  and  hence  an 
air  of  originality  even  in  the  expression  of  images 
which  are  in  themselves  of  no  remarkable  novelty. 
]i  may  be  added,  too,  that  the  character  of  their 
expre».Hi(>n  changes,  as  it  ought  to  do,  with  the 
nature  of  the  subject ;  for  while  in  themes  like 
'•  Kugene  Aram's  Dream,"  or  the  "  Old  Kim- 
Tree,"  where  the  ballad  incisure  is  adopted,  the 
diclion  is  of  a  kindred  simplicity  :  in  others,  such 
as  the  "  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies,"  and 
"  The  Two  Sw.in8,"  it  possesses  a  quaint  and 
antique  solemnity,  admitting  inversions,  compound 
epithets,  and  new  applications  of  old  wonis — these 
last,  however,  being  sparingly  employed,  though 
generally  with  much  felicity. 

Look  at  these  images  from  the  "  Haunted 
House" — one  of  the  must  remarkable  poems  in 
these  volumes  : — 

"  The   wren    had    built   within    the    porch — she 

found 
lis  quiet  loneliness  so  sure  and  thorough  ; 
.Viid  on  the  lawn,  within  its  turfy  mound. 
The  rabbit  iijade  hia  burrow. 

The  rahbit  wild  and  grey  that  flitted  through 
The  shrubby  clumps,  and   frisked,   and  sat,   and 

vanished. 
Hut  leisurely  and  Imld,  as  if  ho  knew 
His  enemy  was  baitiahed." 

•  •  •  • 

"  The  coot  was  swimming  in  the  rcrdy  pond 
rJeside  the  water-hen,  so  soon  afTrighteJ  ; 
And  in  the  weedy  moat  the  heron,  fond 
Of  solitude,  alighted. 

Thf  niopinj-  hrron,  molii>nlr.ii  unit  stiff, 
That  on  a  .ntonr  as  silmlli/  and  slily 
Stood  an  np)Mtrmt  srntinrl,  as  if 
To  g^iard  the  vatcr-Uly." 

How  true,  how  distinct,  thia  last  picture  of  the 
moping  heron  at  his  watch,  and  with  what  sim- 
plicity of  words  is  it  presented  ! 

Here,  again,  is  an  interior  section  of  the  same 
house  of  mystery  : — 

"  Hugo  drops  rolled  down  the  walls,  as  if  they 
wept  ; 
■  And  where  the  cricket  used  to  chirp  so  shrilly, 
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Tho  toad  was  squatting,  and  the  lixard  crept 
Un  that  damp  earth  and  chilly. 

•  ■  •  • 
The  floor  was  redolent  of  mould  and  must ; 
'I'he  fungus  in  the  rotten  M-ams  had  quickened  ; 
While  on  the  oaken  table  dbata  of  daat 
IVrennially  had  thickened. 

•  •  •  • 
The  air  was  thick,  and  in  the  upper  gloom 

The  bat — or  smnrthing  in  its  shaft — was  winging  ; 
.\iid  on  the  wall,  as  chilly  as  a  tomb. 
The  death's-head  moth  was  clinging. 

•  •  •  • 
The  subtle  spider  that  from  overhead 
Hung  liki  a  spy  on  human  guilt  and  error, 
Suddenly  turned,  and  up  ilt  tlatder  thread 
Ran  Kith  a  nimtile  terror.^' 

These  stanzas  remind  us  of  some  line  lines  of 
Crabl)e,  in  a  picture  of  a  similar  deserted  manor ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  diflerenlly  two 
minds  dealing  with  nearly  the  same  images,  have 
treated  them ;  and  to  contrast  the  brief  vigor  of 
t'rabbe,  with  the  anxious,  oft-re[)eatcd,  and  Mieris- 
like  touch  with  which  Hood  works  up  the  outlines 
of  his  picture  of  des<dation,  till  the  very  spirit  of  su- 
perstition and  nameless  fear  is  made  to  brood  over 
the  canvass ! 

"  Forsaken  stood  the  hall. 
Worms  ate  the  floor,  the  tap'stry  fled  the  wall ; 
No  fire  the  kitchen's  cheerless  grate  displayed  ; 
No  cheerful  light  the  long-closed  sash  conveyed  ! 
The  crawling  worm,  that  turns  a  summer  fly, 
Here  spun  his  shroud,  and  laid  him  up  to  die 
Tho  ictnlgr  death — upon  the  bed  of  state. 
The   bat,   shrill  shriiking,   woo'd    his  flickering 
mate!" 

Here  is  a  more  cheerful  picture  of  a  sylvan  land- 
scape from  "  The  K.lm-Tree,"  enlivened  by  the 
movement  of  its  timid  inhabiiajits : — 

"  The  deed  is  done ;  the  tree  is  low 

That  stood  so  long  and  firm  ; 

The  woo<lman  and  his  axe  are  gone, 

His  toil  has  found  its  term  ; 

And  where  he  wrought,  the  speckled  thrush 

Securely  hunts  the  worm. 

"  The  cony  from  the  sandy  bank 

Has  run  a  rapid  race, 

Through  thistle,  honi,  and  tangle<l  fern, 

To  seek  the  open  space. 

And  on  its  haunrhrs  sits  erect. 

To  clean  its  furry  face. 

"  The  dappled  fawn  is  close  at  hand  ; 
The  hind  is  browsing  near  ; 
And  on  the  larch's  lowest  bough. 
The  ousel  whistles  clear  ; 

Hut  checks  the  note 

Within  his  throat. 
As  choked  with  sudden  fear!" 

In  a  difTerent  style  of  diction,  though  possessing 
the  same  merits  of  pictu  -  and  clear  por- 

traiture, conipan'  these  1  .'  ••  Plea  of  the 

Midsummer  Fairies :"  li.i  m^i.  mi'  opening  stan- 
zas of  the  poem,  calling  up  the  spirit  of  the  hour, 
tho  soasnii  111!  ilii-  spot,  and  attuning  the  mind  to 
the  mot  ant   which    is   to  follow;    the 

other,a':        /     .  of  a  wild  and  tangled  wood,  the- 
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■eene  of  an  iiiiiMi,T(>.I  sini-i.Io.     The  former  reralls 
to  UK  the  '.  iiponinir  of  the  eightli 

mnlo  of  I!  the  hlter  forms  no  un- 

worthy pendant  to  the  "  Cave  of  Dcspayre,"  in 
Spenser — 

"  Far  underneath  a  cragiry  clKT  ypight, 
Dark,  doleful,  dreary,  like  a  greedy  grave." 

"  T  was  in  that  mellow  Beasoii  of  the  year, 
When  the  hot  sun  liinges  the  yellow  leaves 
Till  ihcy  Im!  gold,  and  with  a  broader  sphere 
The  miH<n  liMiks  di)wn  on  f 'en-s,  and  her  sheaves ; 
When  more  ;ibiind;inlly  the  spider  weaves, 
And  the  eoM  wind  blows  from  a  chillier  clime; 
That  forth  I  paced  on  one  of  those  slill  eves, 
Touched  with  the  dewy  sadness  of  the  time. 
To  (hink  how  the  bright  months  had  gjient  their 
prime. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  It  w.is  a  wild  and  melancholy  glen, 
' '  iiy  by  tall  firs  and  cypress  dark, 

\'  iH,  like  any  Ixines  of  buried  men, 

I'uslied  llirough  the  rotten  s<h1  (Jur  fear's  remark ; 
A  h)in(lrp<l  horrid  stems,  jagged  and  stark, 
1 '  ■  iih  aroqked  arnm  in  hiiltou.%  fray. 

I  A  nsh(S  with  their  ihpplai  bark, 

l-iiii'-  crdjiy  .vr/knli  climliing  for  a  prey. 
With  many  blasted  oaks,  moss-grown  and  grey." 

In  both  these  extracts,  lint  particularly  the  last, 
a  power  bevond  that  of  mcrr  truthful  description  is 
obvious.  The  picture  is  a  magic  glass  that  shows 
us  many  more  ; — it  is  suggestive  of  a  crowd  of  analo- 
gies appropriate  though  not  obvious.  It  is  not  lite- 
ral portraiture  in  short,  but  jwrtraiturc  elevated  into 
poetry. 

While  we  are  thus  dwelling  on  some  of  the  dc- 

,  tails  of  these  poems,  we  may  be  allowed  to  put  to- 

,  gether,  "  without  note  or  comment,"  one  or  two 

addiiinn«l  instances  of  this  form  of  pregnant  and 

significant  expression. 

A    RCrLECTIOit. 

"  I  s:i«  -.\  (••w.r  builded  on  a  lake, 

Mi>fkrit  by  Its  inirrf  fhailoirs  dark  and  deep  ; 
That  seemed  a  slill  intensi-r  night  to  make. 

Wherein  the  quiet  waters  sunk  to  sleep." 

THI    MAOXirVINO  AND  TRA.SSFORMINO    POWER    Of 
LOVE. 

■  "  Look  how  the  golden  ocean  shines  above 

Its  pebblv  hiMrii  ».  :iii.I  iii:iL'nifii's  their  girth. 
So  does  th<  lit  of  love 

lis  own  11,  ••  their  worth." 


"  Clad  all  in  white  like  any  chorister 
Comes  flutii  riiiLT  f  prth  on  his  melodious  wings. 
That  mn!  ■•  at  each  little  siir. 

But  som'  ■  r  than  a  hn'i  demur 

Bffore  he  lig/U*  upon  a  buneh  of  broom." 

MCLANCHOLY. 

."  Hi*  faoe  was  uhy  pale,  and  leaden  care 
Had  funk  the  levelled  atrhu  of  hit  brow." 

We  ifii'Tht  MiiilfH.lv  ,.itcli  itajgagcs  aim"**  •"  •"> 
,«xleDi  iheao  poem 

.  iiiot  eoi.'  .'h  only  •  ]>' 

*  Era  fia  Fora  die  rolgt  't  data 
A  I  mtifontl,  4v- 


hetler  sense  of  the  word — could  have  written  ; 
hut  it  is  needless  to  accumulate  evidence,  when  in 
all  probability  no  doubt  is  felt  as  to  the  point  to  be 
proved  ;  and  we  therefore  turn  to  other  matters  on 
which  a  greater  discordance  of  opinion  may  not  un- 
reasonably be  anticipated. 

We  have  said  that  the  works  of  Mr.  Hood, 
taking  them  as  a  whole,  exhibit  a  combination  of 
genuine  poetical  excellencies,  with  not  a  few  de- 
fects which  enter  deeply  into  their  structure,  and 
are  likely  to  be  injurious  to  their  permanent  popu- 
larity ;  and  we  have  hinted  that  these  defects, 
which  seem  inextricably  interwoven  with  his  comic 
poems,  and  to  have  colored  too  deeply  his  more 
serious  oomiM)sitiiins,  are  traceable  to  causes  over 
which  he  had  hut  little  control.  We  allude  to  the 
vein  of  exaggeration,  endless  digression,  and  forced 
conceit,  which  disfigure  the  one  ;  and  the  long- 
winded  accumulation  of  details,  the  indisposition,  if 
not  the  inability,  to  retrench  a  single  trait  of 
description  which  in  itself  appeared  susceptible 
of  introduction,  that  overload  and  embarrass  the 
other. 

And  here  is  precisely  what  induces  us  to  paose, 
when  attempting  to  assign  the  place  whicli  Mr. 
Hoo<)  is  likely,  or  entitled,  to  occupy  as  an  Eng- 
lish poet.  Does  any  thoroughly  great  wet,  we 
are  constrained  to  a.sk  ourselves,  evince  this  inca- 
pacity to  blot ' — this  tendency  to  hunt  down  both 
thought  and  description  !  Is  not  the  cfTrct  of  most 
of  his  efforts  seriou.sly  injured  by  indefinite  expan- 
sion of  description,  and  over  el.-ilioration  of  the  idea 
— be  it  serious  or  comic — with  which  for  the  time 
he  is  haunted  •  Arc  we  not,  particularly  in  his 
humorous  com|>ositions — where  the  joke  is  abso- 
lutely worn  threadbare  by  the  wear  and  tear  to 
which  it  is  subjected — made  painfully  sensible  of 
the  truth  of  the  French  B|iothegm,  Le  secret  d'en- 
nuyer  est  cffui  dc  tout  dire  t 

To  his  comic  poems  this  censure  appears  to  be 
particularly  applicable.  His  brain  teenis  with  hu- 
morous faiiotes,  but  he  cannot  alford  to  part  with 
one.  F.vcry  quip  or  crotchet  which  the  train  of 
associations  suggests,  be  insists  on  imparting  to 
the  public;  and,  as  might  be  ex|>ected  from  this 
indiscriminate  effusion,  for  every  stroke  really  suc- 
cessful we  have  ten  which  are  forcml  or  unnatural. 
An  absolute  Anthology  of  had  jokes  and  wretched 
plays  on  words,  niiglil  be  compiled  from  his  writ- 
ings, rich  as  we  at  the  same  time  admit  them  to  he 
in  real  wit  and  humor.  "  A  quibble  is  to  Shsk- 
s[(eiirc,"  says  Johnson,  "  what  luminous  vapors 
are  to  the  traveller ;  lie  follows  it  at  all  adven- 
tures ;  it  is  sure  to  lead  him  out  of  his  way,  and 
sure  to  engulf  him  in  the  mire."  What  is  thus 
absurdly  applied  to  Stiakspeare  is  literallv  true  of 

Mr.  Hood.     (If"-.'  ■ !■!  Iiy  a  play  on  words,  his 

course  defies  '  one  conceit   brings  on 

another,  till  w.  •  .ntircly  of  the  point  from 

which  we  started,  and  lose  at  the  s:iimo  time  all 
anxiety  to  return  to  it.  The  same  tiling  may  be 
said  of  his  quaint  or  double  rhymes.  In  this  de- 
partment ho  certainly  exhibits  a  singular  mastery, 
though  we  incline  Ui  think  he  has  even  here  been 
foiled  at  his  own  weapons  hy  (he  author  of  the 
"  Ingoldshy  Ijcgends."  Hut  we  pay  dearly  for 
any  pleasure  afforded  by  these  feats  of  poetical  leg- 
erdemain, when  we  perceive  that  whole  stanias, 
having  the  feeblest  possible  connexion  with  the 
siib)ect.  have  been  constnicted  solely  for  the  sake 
I'f  itie  rhyme  ;  and  that,  as  in  the  sirtry  of  "  Miss 
Kilmansegg,"  the  amusement,  such  as  it  is,  is  to 
be  purchased  at  the  price  of  digressions  and  ciicum- 
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Tn)iii!iins.  to  wliich  tho  course  of  Tri->lr:iin  SIkukIv 
•I  '.  iind  that  of  K.> 

i  I  it  i<i  in  lii'i  liiini 

teniltMiry  In  i 
o«fii  hifl  iiior< 

■ami*  tendency  lu  uvurltad  tlic  .siil>|<  cl  with  "  «a.iiu- 
ful  and  ridipiiloiis  exce»»."  What,  for  inMancn, 
aliall  wp  say  of  the  "  Haim  '  M  -.t"  \V«i 
ffraiit  ttint  each  feature  of  ii  taken  by 

US' '■  I;  and    that   the  nihre 

Bi  il  lone  which  \--  ini- 

j)ti ,,. ilii-  niinil.     II"!  ''"■ 

fiorch   to  an    edifice   ot 
bnticd  the  introduction  !  „ 

— this  lon(f  note  of  preparation  ini^hi  not  have  been 
out  of  place  ;  lhou);h  even  then  we  ahoulil  have 
held  that  the  ctlrct  would  have  been  hciKJilenod  if 
one  half  the  detnil'i  h;id  Iwen  letrenched.  But, 
8tandin(r  hv  I'  idin);  to  noihini>,  the  Ion;; 

array  of  dri'  .   sunply  wearies  and   fa- 

tiifues.  In  like  in;iiiiiiT,  in  the  "  Midamnmer 
Fairies,"  there  i»  too  preat  an  anxiety  shown  to 

exhauBt  all  the  views  in  which  the  •■  '  ■  ' 

placed  ;   till,  as  we  listen  to  the    ii 

joinders,  we  are   te"">i.'.l   i..  iniitnti    ....     : ,  .. 

of  the   jud^e  in  tl:  .  and  to  re<|uest  that 

evervlhitie  prior  In  ■  _  ■  may  be  omitted. 

We  trace  this  tendency,  which  we  regard  as  the 
chief  drawback  to  the  merits  of  these  poems,  and 
their  chances  of  future  popularity,  in  a  preat  meas- 
ure, to  the  unfortunate  effects  produced  by  a  con- 
stant connexion  with,  and  dependence  on  periodi- 
cal   literature.     This   connexion,  early   bi-Run    in 
IIo<Krs  ciisc,  continued  throueh  life,  not  as  a  mat- 
ter of  choice  on   bis  ])art,  but  of  stern   necessity. 
.\ow  we  know  few  things  more  adverse  to  the  for- 
mation of  a   jrreat  pool,  or  to  the  production  of 
works  which  are  to  be  of  an  endurin(r  character, 
than    the    education  which    is  acquired  in  such  a 
school.     The  constantly  recurrinii  demands  of  peri- 
iwlical  literature  are  fatal  to  all  deliberation  of  view 
— to  all  care,  or  study,  or  s»'lecli(ni  of  materials  ; 
in  the  c.isc  of  tbow  wiio  cnpaue  in  it  as  a  profes- 
sion.    The  tale  of  bricks  must  In-  furnished  by  the 
appointed   day,  let  the   straw  be  found  where  it 
will.     F^.tiuallT  adverse  is  its  influence  to  calmness 
nr.i'.  an<l  to   that    breadth  and 

e^'  which  arc  the  distinguish- 

iiiji  .  II......  i.  ii^ii,...  Ii  LiiiiM>  works  which  we  regard 

as  the  classics  of  our  lanuuatre.      He  wise,  instruc- 
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liv 

il   ■  r|. 

bi  I        ,.  are 

til  '  s — these  last  only  are  essential  and 

ill'  Hence  the   current  of  thought  is 

rarely  MilUn-d  to  flow  onward  with  its  natural 
movement ;  it  must  lie  ariificially  t"rvtted  into  foam 
— thrown  up  in  epigrammatic  jets,  or  scattered 
about  in  sparkling  showers  of  conceits  and  quib- 
bles. 

How  can  one  educated  under  such  influences  be 
cxiK-cled  to  deal  with  the  compo.siiion8  of  the 
month  as  ho  would  with  works  destined  for  eter- 
nity? A  certain  space  must  be  filled  in  a  given 
time  ;  and  if  a  fertile  mind,  prodiijal  of  ideas  and 
images,  pouts  them  out  before  him  in  such  profu- 
sion as  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  task,  and 
do  his  spiriting  gently — need  we  wonder  that  he 
transfeis  them  to  paper  without  being  very  solicit- 
ous as  to  their  coherence  or  propriety,  provided 
they  presi'nl  themselves  in  the  garb  of  novelty, 
and  dazzle  the  fancy  with  somewhat  picturesque 
and  unexpected !     Rather,  ia  the  case  of  Hood, 


mnv  we  wmider   ihnl,  rireuni-Htanced  as  he  wa«.  he 


and  lliitt.                       llie  ilaily  e 

.it,  he  has  .                    much  wiin  ,, 
alter  all,  will  lie  willing  to  remember. 

"  If  there  be  a  mental  drudBcry,"  said  one  who, 

we  fear,  in  bis  declining   >■  '        •  a 

little   of  the   siifli-ring,   w!  v 

dcsrr' *      '•  'V  there  Im-  a  li 

lower                       ^  and  lare:  ■' 

li'il     ,  ll      i.     Hi 


.\dd  to  the  unhappy  authors  <  r- 

row,  or  the  pressure  of  unfavor.!  ■>, 

and  the  lalmr  of  the  bondsman  iHeuineA  hgla  in 
comparison."  This  pa.«sage  is  but  loo  applicable 
to  the  case  of  Hood.     For  we  know  i'  f 

ihose  gay  and  mirthful  compositions  v  t 

force  "  a  smile  even  under  the  ribs  of  r.e:iui,  imd 
which   appear  to  flow  from   a   heart  as  light  and 

'-s  as  the  strain,  were,  in  truth,  written  amidst 

?s  and  suflering ;  and  all  of  them  under  the 
,  .  .  lire  of  narrow  circumstances  and  domestic 
anxieties.  Yet  of  these  secret  sources  of  annoy- 
ance, and  these  trials  of  health,  which  are  so  apt 
to  wear  down  the  spirit  and  to  vent  themselves  in 
querulous  despondency,  who  can  perceive  a  trace 
in  Uiese  healthful  and  manly  volumes*  Ilood 
adopts  and  exemplifies,  in  his  own  practice,  the 
sentiment  of  Campbell — "  To  bear  is  to  conquer 
our  fate."  Destiny  had  pointed  out  to  him  the 
field  of  literature  as  the  appointed  sphere  of  his 
exertion ;  and  it  awakens  at  once  our  res|H'ct  and 
pity  to  see  how  cheerfully  he  addrrssi'd  himself  to 
his  task  from  first  to  last ; — how  gallantly  he 
labored  at  his  post  till  the  going  down  of  the  day  ; 
furnishing  amusement  to  the  public  while  care  sat 
by  his  own  couch  ;  and  iiringing  smiles  into  the 
eyes  of  others,  when  we  may  well  believe  his  own 
were  sometimes  cloude<l  by  a  tear. 

We  have  said  that  HoihI's  long  and  intimate 
connexion  with  periodical  litcratun;,  04a;)r(;/V.W((.n, 
appears  to  us  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  many  of  the 
main  defects  of  his  composition.  It  certainly  pri>- 
motcd  not  merely  an  extravagance  of  conception 
in  some  points,  and  needless  expansion  in  others; 
but  il  leji  him  ocea.sionally  to  imhilge  in  a  certain 
vein  of  exaggeration,  and  of  har^ll  portraiture, 
apparently  very  adverse  to  the  calm  tendencies  of 
his  native  tastes;  but  which  he  found  to  In-  more 
acceptable  to  the  public  than  many  of  those  poems 
on  which  much'thought,  and  labor,  and  refinement, 
had  been  l>estowcd.  The  two  compositions,  for 
instance,  which  have  attained  the  noisiist  popular- 
ity, arc  among  those  which  to  us  appear  the  least 
poetical  in  these  volumes — we  allude  to  the 
"  .*^ong  of  the  Shirt"  and  the  "  llridge  r.f  Sighs." 
We  respect  the  generous  and  humane  feeling 
which  dictated  IkuIi  ;  we  grant  that  the  former 
produces  a  heart-rending  impression  uj>on  the  feel- 
ings :  that  it  paints  with  a  stem  and  gloomy  touch 
a  scene  of  misery  an-!  .."i'..rM  ..  i.,..  i-.  iii.i.on,  but 
alas!   we  fear,  unavo!'  .     All 

this   we   grant,  but  \^  _        —or    at 

least  in  any  hich  degree — its  claims  to  po.  trv. 
To  be  the  mouthpiece  of  such  a  wail  of  distri  >s — 
to  give  words  to  a  s«'ntiment  ;ilready  fell  generally, 
though  inarticulately,  and  thus  to  strike  home  to 
the  public  sympathy,  demands  honesty  and  strength 

*  Sir  W.  Srotl's   Biographits,  vol.  ii.,  p.  M— NollcM 
of  Charlolic  iSmilh. 
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of  langoam ;  but  it  requires  bat  little  aid  from 
poetrr,  aiM  we  muM  aHd,  in  all  candor,  in  this  in- 
■tanoe  il  has  roccircd  but  little. 

iDfinilely  more  attractive  to  our  minds  ia  another 
poem  on  the  same  thi'mo,  cnlitlod  thi-  •'  lady's 
Dieam  ;"  in  which  the  subject,  we  think,  is  treated 
far  more  poetically,  and  at  least  as  usefully,  so  far 
as  a  moral  is  concerned.  F'rom  the  fiirmer,  the 
conclusion  that  would  naturally  be  drawn  is,  that 
all  the  world  arc  utterly  heartless,  and  that  the 
■oflbriaga  of  the  poor  arise  entirely  throuf^h  the 
wilflsliBrni  and  cruelty  of  the  rich  :  from  the  latter 
we  derive  the  truer  and  more  practical  lesson, 

"  That  evil  is  wrought  by  tcant  of  thought 
As  well  as  want  of  heart." 

The  other  poem  to  which  we  alluded — the 
"  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  a  funeral  chant  over  a  drowned 
female  raised  from  the  Thames — is  perhaps  even 
less  agreeable  than  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt ;"  and 
yet  we  perceive  it  has  been  more  liberally  quoted 
than  almost  any  of  these  poems.  To  us  it  has,  in 
several  passages,  a  falsrtlo  tone,  though  some  of 
its  pictures  are  nut  unworthy  of  a  poet. 

"  Where  the  lamps  quiver, 
So  far  on  the  river. 
With  many  a  light 
From  window  and  casement. 
From  garret  to  basement. 
She  stood  with  amazement, 
Hon»ele.<s  by  night. 
The  ble.ik  wind  of  March 
Made  her  tremble  and  shiver, 
Hut  not  the  dark  arch. 
Or  the  black  flowing  river  ; 
Mad  from  lifu's  history, 
Glad  to  Death's  mystery, 
Soon  to  be  luirl'd — 
Anywhere,  anywhere. 
Out  of  the  world!" 

This,  though  capable  of  improvement  in  expres- 
sion, is  striking  enough  ;  but  what  shall  be  said 
of  the  stanza  that  follows! — 

"  In  she  plunged  boldly, 
IVo  mnltT  how  coldly 
The  mvgh  nvrr  ran — 
Over  the  brink  of  it — 
Picture  il — think  of  it. 
Dissolute  man  I 
/yjw  of  1/ — drink  of  it 
Then,  if  you  can.'" 

This  scBins  to  us  the  very  gallop  of  false  verse, 
and  as  far  removed  from  |>(>etry  as  from  common 
sense.  No  one  probably  ilnnks  the  river  water 
under  any  circumstances,  who  can  possibly  avDii] 
it;  and  ;'  '  ;  drink  it,  will  trontinue  to 

do  so,  I  II  the  suicides  hy  which  it 

may    huw     ., ; 4I,  and   all  the   elegies  on 

iinliinunale  females  that  ever  were  or  will  be  writ- 
ten. 

If  the  "  Dreara  of  Kugeno  Aram"  were  not 
alrpadv    familiar    to    ihu    public,  we  should    have 

'•■  r;,  i\  In  It  1-  ')V  far  the  most  successful  sp-cj- 
Hi  I  ..r  til.  roii,'.,ii:iti<ui  iif  n  vt:.'im>U8  and  stirring 
ihcm'r  with  a  [mh'IiciI  !•  \alting  the  sub- 

ject a)>uve  the  level  "f  :.  v.  which   Ihese 

volumes  contain.  The  (iui<  1  iiiti' 
breathes  the  serenity  of  cvening- 
it,.  ■■         '  ■• 


hiro  and  forces  him,  like  the  "  Ancient  Mariner," 
to  unbosom  himself,  under  the  guise  of  a  dream, 
to  the  studious  boy,  who  like  himself,  had  been 
poring  over  a  Ixxik  at  a  distance  from  his  cuinpan- 
luns — the  wild,  broken,  ghastly  narrative  of  the 
murder,  half  real,  half  evoked  by  the  stirci'ry  of 
conscience — the  deep  feeling  of  a  constant  and 
gnawing  torture  of  heart,  which  this  ballad  leaveji 
behind,  have  been  seldom  equalled  ;  and,  except 
in  the  splendid  creation  of  Coleridge,*  which 
seems  to  have  furnished  tlio  kcy-oolc  of  tho  com- 
position— never  surpassed. 

Hut  this  fine  ballad  is  already  too  well  known  to 
require  or  justify  any  extracts.  We  prefer  select- 
ing one  or  two  si)eciinens  less  familiar  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  written  in  a-manner  to  which  we  are  less 
accustomed.  I<et  us  contrast,  for  instance,  with 
the  stem  and  rapid  march  of  .\ram's  Dream,  some 
beautiful  stanzas  from  the  "Ode  to  Melancholy," 
to  which  the  imagery  ar.d  turn  of  the  thoughts, 
calm  and  softened,  hut  not  gloomy  or  austere,  and 
the  melody  produced  by  the  artful  and  long-con- 
tinued recurrence  of  the  rhymes — as  in  some  of 
the  passages  in  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
— impart  a  soothing  and  delightful  charm  : — 

"  Come  let  us  set  our  careful  breasts, 
Like  Philomel  against  the  thorn. 
To  aggravate  the  inward  grief. 
Thai  makes  her  accents  so  forlorn  ; 
The  world  has  many  cruel  points, 
Whereby  our  bos<ims  have  been  torn. 
And  there  are  dainty  themes  of  grief, 
In  sadness  to  outlast  the  morn, — 
True  honor's  dearth,  aflection's  death, 
Neglectful  pride,  and  cankering  scorn. 
With  all  Ihe  piteous  tales  that  tears 
Have  water'd  since  tho  world  was  born. 

■      "  The  world  ! — it  is  a  wilderness. 
Where  tears  are  hung  on  every  tree  ; 
For  thus  my  ghximy  phantasy 
Makes  all  things  weep  w  lih  me  ! 
('oine  let  us  sit  and  watch  the  sky, 
Anil  finry  clouds  where  no  clouds  be  ; 
(Jrief  is  enough  to  blot  the  eye. 
And  make  heaven  black  with  misery. 
Why  should  birds  sing  such  merry  notes, 
I'nless  they  were  more  blest  than  we? 
No  sorrow  ever  chokes  their  throats, 
Kxcept  sweet  nightingale  ;   for  she 
Was  bom  to  pain  our  hearts  the  more 
With  her  sad  melody. 
Why  shines  the  sun,  except  that  he 
Makes  gloomy  nooks  for  (irief  to  hide, 
.\iid  pensive  shadi-s  for  Melancholy, 
When  all  the  earth  is  bright  beside? 
I>>t  clay  wear  smiles,  and  green  grass  wave, 
Minh  shall  not  win  us  hark  again. 
Whilst  man  is  made  of  his  own  grave, 
And  fairest  clouds  lint  gilded  rain  ! 
•  •  • 

,"  Oh  clasp  me,  sweet,  whilst  thou  art  mine, 

And  do  not  lake  my  tears  amiss  ; 

For  tears  must  How  in  wash  away 

A  thought  that  hIiows  so  stern  as  this  : 

Forgive,  if  siunewliilc  1  forget. 

In  woe  to  come,  the  present  bliss. 

.\8  frighted  Proserpine  let  fall 

Her  (lowers  at  the  sight  of  Dis, 

Kv'n  so  the  dark  and  bright  will  kiss. 

The  sunniest  things  throw  sternest  shade, 

•  Tht  AncUnt  Mariner. 
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And  there  is  er'n  a  happineM 
That  makes  the  heart  afraid ! 

"  Now  let  iiR  with  a  spoil  invoko 
Tho  fiiU-orb'd  iiKKin  to  crievo  our  eyes  ; 
Not  bright,  not  hriijht,  but,  with  a  cloud 
Lapp'd  all  about  her,  let  her  rise 
All  pale  and  dim,  as  if  from  rest 
-  Thn  Kl><>at  of  thn  late  buried  sun 
Had  crept  into  the  skies. 
The  moon  !  she  is  the  source  of  sighs, 
Tho  very  face  to  make  us  sad  ; 
If  but  to  ihiuk  in  other  limes 
The  same  calm  quiet  look  she  had, 
As  if  tho  world  held  nothinj;  base. 
Of  vile  and  mean,  of  fierce  and  bad  ; 
The  name  fair  lichl  that  shone  in  streams. 
The  fairy  lamp  that  rliarui'd  the  lad ; 
For  so  it  is,  with  spent  delights 
She  taunts  men's  brains  and  makes  them  mad. 

"  All  things  are  touch'd  with  Melancholy, 
Born  of  tho  secret  soul's  mistrust, 
To  feel  her  fair  ethereal  winps 
VVeigh'd  down  with  vilo  degraded  dust ; 
Even  the  briplit  extremes  of  joy 
Brinp  on  cnnclusiims  of  disgust, 
Like  the  sweet  blossmiis  of  the  May, 
Whose  fragrance  ends  in  must. 
Oh  give  her,  then,  her  tribute  just, 
Her  sighs  and  tears,  and  musings  holy  ! 
There  is  no  music  in  the  life 
That  sounds  with  idiot  laughter  solely  ; 
There  's  not  a  string  attuned  to  mirth. 
But  has  its  chord  in  Melancholy." 

Among  Mr.  Hood's  "  Poems"  there  are  several 
sonnets  ;  but  we  can  scarcely  say  that  he  has  over- 
come the  proverbial  diOiculty  which  attaches  to 
this  species  of  composition.  Tho  thought  is  mn, 
in  general,  wrought  out  with  that  clearness  of  ex- 
presNion,  and  simple  development,  which  is  essential 
to  the  full  effect  of  the  sonnet — giving  to  the  poem, 
even  with  all  its  elaborate  construction,  an  appear- 
ance of  natural  growth.  The  following  appears  to 
us  the  must  favorable  specimen  we  can  select : — 

rAl.sC  POSTS  AND   TRUE. 

"  Look  how  tho  lark  soars  opwanl  and  is  gone, 

Turning  a  spirit  as  he  nears  the  sky  ! 

His  voice  is  heard,  hut  body  there  is  none 

To  fix  the  vague  excursions  of  the  eve. 

So,  poets'  songs  are  with  us.  though  they  die 

Obscured,  and  hid  by  death's  oblivious  shroud, 

And  earth  inherits  the  rich  melody. 

Like  raining  music  from  the  morning  cloud. 

Yet,  few  there  he  who  pipe  so  sweet  and  loud 

Their  voices  re.ich  us  through  the  lapse  of  space  ; 

The  noisy  day  is  deafen'd  by  a  crowd 

Of  undistinguish'd  birds,  a  twittering  race  ; 

But  only  lark  and  nightingale  forlorn 

Fill  up  the  silences  of  night  and  morn." 

We  will  conclude  our  brief  survey  of  the  cen- 
ts of  these  volumes — of  which  we  have  said 

lOugh  to  show  our  sincere  respect  for  the  genius, 
and  the  liberal  and  generous  spirit  and  character 
of  the  author's  mind — with  the  following  specimen 


of  his  gayer  manner.  It  is  not  penned  in  that 
style  of  riotous  mirth  in  which  he  sometimes  in- 
dulges :  it  is  a  playful  trifle — written  with  his 
usual  grace,  good-humor  and  kiudlinesaof  fueling. 

ROTTERDAM. 

"  I  gaze  upon  a  cily — 
A  city  new  and  strange — 
Down  many  a  watery  vista 
My  fancy  takes  a  range  ; 
From  side  to  side  I  saunter, 
And  wonder  where  I  am  ; 
And  ran  you  be  in  Kngland, 
And  /at  Uotterdam  ! 

"  Before  me  lie  dark  waters 
In  broad  canals  and  deep, 
WhcreiMi  the  silver  moonlieams 
Sleep,  restless  in  their  sleep  \ 
A  sort  of  vulgar  Venice 
Reminds  mo  where  I  am  ; 
Yes,  ves,  you  are  in  Kngland, 
And  t  'm  at  Rotterdam. 

"  Tall  houses  with  quaint  gables. 
Where  frequent  windows  shine, 
And  quays  that  lead  to  bridges, 
And  trees  in  formal  line, 
And  masts  of  spicy  vessels 
From  western  Surinam, 
All  tell  me  vou  're  in  England, 
But  I  'm  in  Itottcrdam. 

"  Those  sailors,  how  outlandish 
The  face  and  form  of  eitch  ! 
They  deal  in  foreign  gestures. 
And  use  a  foreign  speech  ; 
A  tongue  not  learn'd  near  Isis, 
Or  studied  by  the  Cam, 
Declares  that  you  're  in  England, 
And  I  'm  at  Uotterdam. 

"  And  now  across  a  market 
My  doubtful  way  I  trace. 
Where  stands  a  sidemn  statue. 
The  genius  of  the  place ; 
And  to  the  great  Krasmus 
1  offer  my  salaam  ; 
Who  tells  me  you  're  in  England, 
But  I  'm  at  Rotterdam. 

"  The  coflee-room  is  open — 
I  mingle  in  the  crowd, — 
The  dominos  are  noisy — 
The  hookahs  raise  a  cloud  ; 
The  flavor  now  of  Fearon's 
That  mingles  witli  my  dram. 
Reminds  me  vou  're  in  England, 
And  I  'm  at  iiottcrdaiu. 

"Then  here  it  goes,  a  bumper — 
The  toast  it  shall  be  mine, 
In  Schiedam,  or  in  sherry, 
Tokay,  or  hock  of  Rhine  ; 
It  well  deserves  the  brightest, 
Where  sunbeam  ever  swam — 
'  The  girl  I  love  in  England' 
I  drink  at  Rotterdam  !"' 
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PR>m  tiM  Speelalor,  18  April. 
rOLISn    INSCKBECTION    AMD    EUROPEAN    REVO- 
LUTION. 

Polish  insurreoiion  is  ihe  portentous  comet 
whi-'  '  -  -i-n  to  perplex  the  ne»iKil»  of  Europe 
wii  .  iii;j(>.     The  immediate  results  must 

be  iH...^  .. > '' i-'il'-r  than  in  Poland — in  Ger- 

miny,  in  ."^l,  1  .  in  the  ScUvonian  proT- 

inres  t«-tu'i-cn  '  iic;  and  the  Danube;  but 

not  in  Warsaw,  except  in  the  present  retribution 
dealt  by  despotism  or  the  servility  left  by  defeated 
rebellion.  The  Polish  rebels  have  been  van- 
quished, but  the  rebellion  fructifies.  Poland,  mu- 
tilated and  bound,  enfeebled  by  the  demoralizing 
influences  of  captivity,  is  held  down  hy  three  of 
the  "  great  powers"  of  Kurope :  she  Btruj,'gles, 
she  is  quelled^-easilv  ;  but  all  three  tremble. 
And  they  have  cause  for  trembling.  ]t  is  remark- 
able that  their  fears  are  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
vigor  of  their  despotism.  The  Ciar  of  Russia  rules 
with  a  rod  *f  iron,  and  surreys  his  domain  through 
an  army  of  spies ;  but  the  country  which  is  gov- 
erned by  an  army  of  spies  is  a  nation  of  spies  on 
ita  rulers ;  and  so  odious  is  the  oppression  of  the 
autocrat,  that  he  knows  not  how  many  Polands 
are  embraced  within  the  confines  of  his  empire. 
Austria  has  incited  the  peasantry  offialicia  to  rise 
and  massacre  their  nobles — has  taught  the  art  of 
revolution  as  it  was  practised  by  France  in  the  last 
century  I  Prussia  has  the  least  to  fear,  and  the 
reasons  are  curious — 

"  The  measures  of  the  Prussian  government  for 
the  suppression  of  the  projected  disturbances  in  the 
dutehy  of  Posen,"  says  the  Times,  "  were  far 
more  opportunely  and  efficiently  taken  than  those 
of  Austria.  The  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  that 
province  is  very  superior  to  that  of  the  population 
of  Galicia,  and  no  agrarian  revolt  broke  nut.  F'ven 
the  Poles  regard  Prussia  as  the  least  arbitrary  and 
harsh  of  their  three  taskmasters  ;  and  we  trust 
that  in  the  proceedings  which  may  fidlow  these 
events,  the  Prussian  government  will  maintain  its 
character  fur  justice  and  moderation,  iiut  Prus.sia 
diAers  from  her  northern  neighbors  in  this  most  im- 
portant respect,  that  the  acts  of  the  cabinet  of  lier- 
lin  are  scrutinized  hy  an  active  and  intelligent  pul>- 
lic  opinion,  in  spite  of  all  the  restraints  put  upon 
the  press;  that  a  very  large  portion  ofihe(<erman 
people  $ympathhr  with  the  cause  of  Polish  inde- 
pendence, as  was  shown  by  a  recent  vole  of  the 
chambers  of  Saxony  ;  and  that  nothing  is  mure 
calculated  to  augment  the  internal  embarrassments 
of  the  Pruasian  monarchy  than  the  revival  of  the 
Polish  question.  The  Prussian  government,  like 
that  of  Austria,  is  driven  by  the  conse<]uences  of 
their  common  crime  to  bind  itself  to  the  stern 
policy  of  Russia  ;  but  at  Ihe  same  time,  that 
policy,  and  the  vcrv  name  of  Russia — nay,  the  bare 
suspicion  of  Russian  influence — are  more  than  ever 
odious  and  abhorrent  to  the  German  people." 

This  IS  quite  true  ;  hut  the  very  embarrassment 
of  Prussia  b<;twcen  conflicting  (Mtlicies  constitutes 
her  comparative  safety.  Her  p<i»ition  is  not  an- 
tagonist to  that  of  the  advancement  which  nnilher 
•he  nor  her  colleagues  can  resist.  King  Frederick 
William  IS  prepared,  or  partially  prepared,  for 
"eventualities:"  he  stands  ready  to  alter  his  tack 
as  (oon  as  he  must  :  and  he  l.i'. 
of  advertising  an  intended    " 

•ooogh  I"  ■  •    ' ■  "'■   1   ' 

liaffneas 
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all  that  he  might  now  save  ;  but  the  yery  facility 
of  revolt  in  Prussia  will  disarm  it  of  its  worst  hor- 
rors. We  see  that  in  the  conduct  of  I'olaiid.  The 
Prussian  soldiers  were  not  unsu8|)ected  of  "  sym- 
pathy," and  towards  Pru.ssia  the  revcdied  troop* 
showed  a  peculiar  inclination  to  yield  ;  facts  which 
indicate  on  both  sides  a  considerable  reliance  in  a 
mutual  understanding. 

Hut  the  able  paper  which  we  hive  quoted 
shadows  out  another  great  influence  at  work — 

"  In  this  country  it  has  been  strongly  fell  that 
any  demonstration  tending  to  encourage  the  Poles 
in  a  hoiielcss  insurrection  was  not  only  a  vain  but 
a  culpable  display  of  enlliu.<iasin  ;  but  in  France, 
be  it  right  or  be  it  wrong,  this  demonstration  has 
been  most  energetically  made.  Nor  h.is  ii  been 
confined  to  mere  sympathy  with  Poland.  It  has 
revived  what  may  Im;  termed  the  revolutionary  pas- 
sions of  the  French  liberals  against  the  continental 
fowers  and  against  the  continental  treaties  of  1815. 
t  has  turned  the  fury  of  popular  declamation 
against  the  policy  of  the  Austrian  government  in 
Italy  and  in  I'oland  ;  and,  by  a  reaction  not  very 
uncommon  among  our  volatile  neighbors,  Kngland 
has  ceased  to  be  the  bugbear  of  the  French  oppo- 
sition, and  M.  Guizot  is  to  he  denounced  atthe  ap- 
proaching elections,  not  as  the  coadjutor  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  but  as  the  tool  of  Prince  Mctiernich." 

This  also  is  tnie,  and  truer  than  it  looks. 
French  influence  has  established  a  footing  in  many 
countries  of  southern  and  cistern  F.urope  ;  the 
genius  of  French  opinion  owns  sway  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  northern  empire,  defying  the 
memory  of  Moscow  and  the  absolute  prohibition  ol 
the  emperor.  The  waves  of  three  hroad  and  re- 
markable currents  of  opinion  meet  and  cros.s  each 
other  in  central  and  eastern  Kurope.  There  is 
this  French  influence  and  opinion.  There  is  Ger- 
man liberalism,  longing  for  that  municipal  freedom 
which  had  its  cradle  in  Saxony,  has  been  devel- 
oped in  western  Kurope,  and  ia  about  to  be  rcira- 
ported  into  Germany.  Into  that  more  recent, 
ih  rful,   and   more  worthy   agitation,   the 

r  ; IS  of  Poland  to  regain   her  nationality 

«iM  iM  ill,  rged.  And  there  i.s  the  extraordinary 
movement  set  on  foot  hy  Russia,  under  the  name 
of  Pansclavonism,  to  create  a  feeling  of  conuiioii 
nationality  among  the  scattered  .Sclavonian  races, 
and  to  cons(didale  them  in  one  power — meant  by 
the  Russian  to  be  his  own  empire,  but  perhaps 
destined  to  swallow  even  that  empire  in  a  vast  and 
free  federation.  Beyi>nd  these  may  l)C  descried 
the  unceasing  agitation  of  Italy,  kept  down,  but 
never  abandoned. 

it  is  curious  to  mark  on  the  map  the  powers 
which  are  threatened  by  all  these  rising  and  more 
rapidly  moving  tides:  ihey  are  the  actively  de- 
spotic governments — Rnssia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
the  minor  German  dei>pcili«ms  ;  the  Italian  govern- 
ments ;  and  Turkey.  The  slates  threatened  are 
exclusively  those — not  Sweden  and  Ihe  countries 
of  the  norih-west — not  France  nor  Ilelgium — not 
Portugal  nor  even  Spain ;  for  .Spain,  laboring 
under  |Hditical  and  military  anarchy,  is  still  exempt 
from  social  revolution,  that  which  threatens  to  sub- 
vert the  orders  of  society,  and  set  up  totally  new 
governments  in  the  countries  overspread  by  theae 
formidable  currents. 

What  may  possibly  be  the  course  of  these  cur- 

iits — what   the   up.shot '     It  cannot,  we  say,  be 

'  in  i'ldand  ;   though  one   of  the  movements, 

■■  a  mixture  of  all  three,  is  now  seen  there  in 
^  '.  -   .;ish  crisis.     Polish  oationalilv  in  a  wntiini:nl 
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of  the  put ;  Piilisli  initilulions  are  not  worth  re- 
viving, as  tho  leaders  uf  the  late  revolt  scorned  to 
leel  when  they  hinted  at  sonio  new  kind  of  tenure 
lor  properly.  Hut  i'oland,  with  her  military  Re- 
nins, may  bo  a  depository  for  :i' 
efficient  diversion  in  favor  of  lli 
lUDVunieiit — llio  revolution  for  I  ii 

(ierniany  ;  a  movement  on   wli  If 

must  wait,  ftmselavonisin  imiv  ,i|i[ini|'ii.iii  .1  <a9t 
third  of  Kiiropo  ;  lint  when  it  does  so,  it  will  not 
hu  with  UuMian  forms  of  f^overnment.  That 
dream  of  the  future,  too,  may  one  day  hrini;af;Iad 
morn  of  wakin;;  10  Poland.  Italy,  with  her  petty 
isolated  revolts  and  invasions  by  handfuis  of  exiles, 
seems  to  he  llie  most  behindhand  willi  hope.  Hc- 
pubjicanism  is  a  shadowy  abstrartion,  and  is  no 
match  for  the  material  force  of  despotism.  One 
policy,  however,  mi)!ht  supply  the  Italian  patriots 
with  all  tho  substantial  stroni^th  they  need,  and  it 
is  a  policy  that  seems  by  no  means  improbable  : 
8uppo.se  the  patriots  were  to  exehanjic  their 
dreamy  bookish  republicanism  for  that  "  limited 
monareliy"  which  is  just  now  the  political  fashion 
of  westeni  Kurope  ;  and  suppose  they  were  to 
olfor  the  throne  of  that  limited  monarchy  to  a 
French  prince?  Franco  would  bo  poured  into 
Italy  1  Austria,  distracted  on  that  side,  would  have 
stranf(e  work  in  Germany  and  Poland ;  Kinf; 
Frederick  William  would  mid  it  expedient  to  make 
up  his  mind  ;  and  then  let  the  Russian  dynasty 
look  to  it*  empire. 


TRIAL  OF    DBIOANDS. 

A  BAND  of  Spanish  hriirands,  composed  of  men 
who  had  served  in  the  army  "f  Don  Carlos,  were 
bnuii;ht  to  trial  on  the  I'Jih  March  at  Perpignan. 
The  number  included  in  the  indictment  is  twenty- 
two,  of  whom  seventeen  were  arraigned  at  the 
bar;  the  five  others,  iocludini;  a  woman,  named 
Calheriiio  Gatlel,  or  I>acostc,  having  evaded  cap- 
ture. The  prosecution  was  cimdiicted  by  M. 
Henard,  procureur-gencral  of  the  Cour  Royale  of 
Montp<.'llier,  assisted  by  M.  Arapon,  the  procureur 
du  rtii.  The  prisoners  were  defended  by  four 
counsel.  The  indictment  stated  that  on  the  27th 
of  February,  1845,  at  ten  in  the  evening,  the  dili- 
gence going  from  Oirona  to  llarcelona  was  stopped 
at  a  place  railed  lio  Sura  de  la  I'alla,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  La  Thadere.  Tho  traces  were  cut,  the 
door*  of  the  coach  violently  opened,  and  all  the 
passengers  ordered,  on  pain  of  instant  death, 
to  alight  and  lay  themselves  on  the  ground.  The 
robbers  then  lighted  torches  and  searched  the  pas- 
sengers, taking  from  their  persons  all  they  could 
find,  treating  the  women  in  the  most  indecent 
manner.  This  done,  they  spread  a  cloak  on  the 
ground,  and  commanded  every  one,  with  the  most 
horrible  threats,  to  cast  upon  it  whatever  money, 
jewels  and  other  valuables  thcv  h.id  about  them, 
and  which  might  have  escaped  discovery.  At  the 
same  time  the  diligence  was  completely  plundered. 
This,  however,  was  but  a  prelude  10  future  out- 
rages. Three  of  the  passengers.  M.  HaiUwr,  M. 
Roger,  of  Figuieras,  and  M.  Massm,  Darams, 
whose  passports  indicated  them  to  bo  of  greater 
consideration,  were  seixed  and  bound,  to  be  carried 
otffor  the  sake  of  their  ransom.  The  mother  of 
M.  Massoi,  who  was  travelling  with  him,  cast  her- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  bandits,  and  entreated  of 
them  for  mercy  to  her  son  ;  but  ihey  repelled  her 
coarsely,  saying  that  if  she  did  not  cease  to  annoy 
them  with  cries,  she  should  see  her  son  stabbed  to 
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death  before  her  eyes.  Tho  sound  of  a  shrill 
whistle  was  then  heard,  upon  which  the  brigands 
gathered  up  their  booty,  cut  the  straps  of  the  psnU- 
liHins  of  their  three  captives,  in  order  that  they 
iit;ht  he  able  to  move  more  freely,  and  led  them 
A  ly  across  the  mountains,  recommending  those 
ii'U  not  to  report  what  had  occurred  to  them,  or 
they  would  repent  it.  On  May  3d  M.  Massot 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  mother,  desiring  her  to  send 
linn  800  qii.idruplcs  (rather  more  than  OO.OOOf.,) 
for  his  ran.«o"i  sivlr.  r.  "  I  am  worn  out  by  mis- 
ery. The  r.  4  me,  and  these  men  tor- 
ment me.  A  killing  me,  and  yet  I  am 
obliged  to  march  day  and  night,  with  pain  and 
grief,  through  the  snow.  .Ml  I  know  is  that  I  am 
traversing  mountains  Kmbrace  my  brothers  in 
the  name  of  God,  and  beg  them  not  10  fall  into  de- 
spair from  my  death,  for  I  am  already  resigned  to 
it."  Uailher,  who  was  of  an  advanced  age,  could 
not  long  resist  his  great  sufferings,  and  in  a  very 
few  days,  finding  him.self  sinking  and  unable  to 
write,  (iictated  his  last  will  to  Roger,  which,  when 
finished,  the  brigands  took  into  their  hands,  judg- 
ing they  might  derive  some  advantage  from  its 
possession.  The  unhappy  man  was  left  alone  in 
his  agonies  on  the  snow,  and,  with  a  refinement  of 
barbarity,  the  savages  took  from  his  shoulders  the 
cloak  he  needed  only  for  a  few  moments  mors. 
Three  days  after  that  the  Spanish  armed  force 
came  up  with  the  band,  and  an  engagement  ensued 
in  which  two  of  the  soldiers  were  killed,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  brigands  wounded.  Some  days  after 
the  attack  on  the  diligence  Mine.  Massot  received 
a  letter  by  the  Girona  mail,  signed  with  the  name 
of  Jacques  To<|uabus,  telling  her  that  if  she  did 
not  send  the  800  quadruples  to  a  phace  indicated, 
she  should  receive  her  son's  cars,  and  if  that  did 
not  reduce  her  to  compliance,  they  would  send  her 
his  eyes,  and  if  those  did  n»t  succeed  she  would  at 
at  last  have  his  mutilated  head,  at  the  same 
time  increasing  their  demand.  On  the  25th  of 
March  the  brigands  and  their  two  prisoners,  when 
in  a  house  called  Perraaole  de  Terrasole,  near 
Tazadell,  were  attacked  by  some  armed  jolice, 
and  a  conflict  ensued,  in  which  two  of  the  gen- 
darmes were  killed,  and  M.  Roger  received  a  ball 
in  the  back  of  the  neck,  which  laid  him  dead  in- 
stantaneously. The  band  then  divided  into  two 
parties — five  of  iliem  going  to  a  place  called  Ma- 
ners,  and  eight  with  M.  Massot,  their  sole  remain- 
ing captive,  in  search  of  the  grotto  of  Rassaguda, 
where  they  might  conceal  and  secure  him.  After 
wandering  for  several  days,  lost  in  fogs  they 
reached  and  crossed  the  Mouga,  a  river  which  di- 
vides the  two  kingdoms,  and,  finding  the  cave, 
were  supplied  for  two  days  with  fixnl  by  two 
peasants  of  the  country,  who  were  included  in  the 
indictment  as  accomplices.  Hence  four  of  the 
eight  bandits  went  to  Ijs  Salines  to  receive  the 
one  thou.'tand  quadruples  demanded  of  Mme.  Mas- 
sot for  the  release  of  her  son.  taking  up  their  abode 
at  the  inn  of  one  of  their  a.ssociales.  Parol  del 
Rattle  ;  but  one  of  the  four,  named  Pujade.  taking 
some  ofreiicc,  deserted  the  rest,  returned  to  his 
master,  and  became  the  principal  means  of  discov- 
ering and  arresting  the  » hole  hand  of  these  brutal 
mnrdercTs.  In  consequence  of  the  measures  taken 
by  his  information,  all  the  brigands  named  in  the 
indictment  were  pursued,  found,  and  arrested.  In 
the  end,  on  reaching  the  cave  or  grotto  of  Bassa- 
i  guda,  was  discovered  the  life1e»s  body  of  M.  Mas- 
t  sot,  with  the  ears  cut  oflT.  the  throat  divided,  and' 
I  eleven  poniaid  wounds  in  the  region  of  the  heart. 
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THR   LAST   JOUINST. 


In  the  loA  of  a  farm  railed  Del  Aloy,  waa  after- 
warda  found,  wrapiied  in  a  paper,  a  pair  of  human 
eara,  with  some  of  the  hair  of  the  head  still  stirk- 
ing  to  thom  hy  the  clotted  blo«<l.  These  were 
afkerwards  pro»ed  to  be  the  ears  of  the  unfortunate 
Maaaol,  which  the  ri^ht  bri^nds  who  had  excised 
I  hem  carelessly  left  there,  little  thinkin);  how 
elear  a  proof  it  would  be  of  their  having  been  the 
perpetrators  of  this  act  of  cruelty.  As  an  evidence 
of  their  insensibility  to  all  feeling  of  pity,  when  the 
Mra  trere  exhibited  to  them  on  their  beini;  exam- 
ined before  the  mafristrale,  they  pretended  not  to 
know  what  they  were,  calling  them,  with  the  must 
audacious  levity,  dried  mushrooms.  It  is  also 
stated  that  aftpr  the  death  of  their  two  other  cap- 
tlTea,  M.  Raillier  and  M.  Roger,  the  bandits  sent 
letters  to  their  families,  stipulating  for  large  sums 
for  their  ransom,  which  was  to  be  sent  to  certain 
apota  indicated,  but  which,  if  they  had  been  paid, 
would  have  been  in  pure  loss,  for  those  sought  to 
be  redeemed  were  no  longer  in  existence.  The 
above  are  the  material  facta  disclosed  by  the  ac- 
complice Pujade,  and  which  were  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  that  was  produced. — In  support  of  the 
prosecution,  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen witnesses  were  summoned,  all  of  whom  at- 
tended the  trial  except  two  or  three.  One  having 
been  declared  not  guilty  was  ordered  to  be  dis- 
charged. Piijadc  was  condemned  to  imprisonment 
for  three  years,  and  another  for  five  years;  one  to 
eight  years  and  another  to  ten  years'  close  confine- 
ment and  the  pillory ;  one  to  ten  years,  and  one  to 
twenty  years'  hard  labor  at  the  hulks  with  the  pil- 
lory ;  six  to  hard  labor  at  the  hulks  for  life,  on 
account  of  the  jury  having  found  that  there  were 
extenuating  circumstances  in  their  favor,  and  four, 
among  whom  were  Simon,  Sagals,  and  Icazes,  to 
death.  The  court  ordered  that  Simon  and  Sagals 
should  be  executed  at  Ccrit,  and  the  other  two  at 
Perpignan. 


THE    LAST    JOUKNEY. 

MicHAin,  in  his  desoriplion  of  an  Fgyptian 
fnnenl  procession,  which  he  met  on  his  way  to 
the  cemetery  of  Hosotte,  says  :  "  The  procession 
we  aaw  pus,  stopped  before  certain  houses,  and 
■oroetimea  receded  a  few  steps.  I  was  told  that 
the  dead  stopped  thus  before  the  doors  of  their 
friends,  to  hid  them  a  last  farewell,  and  before 
those  of  their  enemies,  to  eflcct  a  reconciliation 
before  they  parte<I  forever." 

Slowly,  with  measured  tread, 
Onward  we  bear  the  dead 

To  his  lone  home. 
Short  grows  the  homeward  road, 
On  with  your  mortal  load, 

Oh,  Grave  I  we  come. 

Yet,  yet — ah  !  hasten  not 
Past  I  ,  ^  iilicred  spot 

\VI  iheen; 

^^''  ■  •    -1  .liked  in  glee, 

I  lirricrforth  to  be 

.i;    , .  ...urc  seen. 

Rest  ye — set  down  the  bier  ; 
One  he  loved  dwellelh  hero  ; 

liCt  the  dead  lie 
A  moment  that  door  beside, 


Wont  to  fly  open  wide 
Ere  he  drew  nigh. 

Hearken  '. — he  speaketh  yet — 
"Oh,  friend  !   wilt  thou  (i)rget 

(Friend — more  than  brother  !) 
}{ow  hand  in  hand  we  've  gone,  ' 

Heart  with  heart  linked  in  one — 

All  to  each  other  ? 

"  Oh,  friend  I  I  go  from  thee. 
Where  the  worm  feastcth  free. 

Darkly  to  dwell : 
Giv'st  thou  no  parting  kiss  ! 
Friend  !  is  it  come  to  this  I 

Oh,  friend,  farewell!" 

Uplift  your  load  again  ; 

Take  up  the  mourning  strain — 

Pour  the  deep  wail ! 
Lo !  the  ex|X!cted  one 
To  his  place  passeth  on — 

Grave  I  bid  him  hail ! 

Yet,  yet — ah  !  slowly  move, 
Bear  not  the  form  we  love 

Fast  from  our  sight — 
JjCt  the  air  breathe  on  him, 
And  the  sim  beam  on  him 

Last  looks  of  light. 

Here  dwells  his  mortal  foe, 
Lay  the  departed  low, 

Even  at  his  gate — 
Will  the  dead  speak  again  t 
Utt'ring  proud  boasts  and  vain, 

Last  words  of  hale  ? 

Lo  I  the  cold  lips  unclose — 

List !  list  I  what  sounds  are  those, 

Plaintive  and  low  ' 
"  Oh,  thou,  mine  enemy  I 
Come  forth  and  look  on  me, 

Ere  hence  I  go. 

"  Curse  not  thy  foeman  now — 

Mark !  on  his  pallid  brow 
Whose  seal  is  set ! 

Pard'ning  I  pass  thy  way — 

Then — wage  not  war  with  clay- 
Pardon — ^forget." 

Now  all  his  labor  s  done  ! 
New,  now  the  goal  is  won ! 

Oh,  Grave,  we  come  ! 
Seal  up  the  precious  dust — 
liand  of  th<!  g<M>d  and  just, 

Take  the  soul  home. 

Btackwood'i  Magaxmt. 

lira  Majmty's  Visit  to  Paris. — The  visit  tit 
the  Queen  to  Paris  apiiears  more  certain,  although 
the  time  is  not  yet  fixed.  The  arrangements  for 
hrr  reception  are  all  cmnpli-tcd,  except  as  ri'gards 
the  Hiiicl  de  Ville,  the  l>ani|ueting  roum  of  which 
will  not  Im!  ready  before  the  middle  of  June.  The 
king  and  his  ministers  will  ihen  l>e  at  liberty,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  in  Paris  that  the  chamber  of  dep- 
uties w  ill  be  dissolved  by  that  time.  It  is  still  said 
that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  do  Nemours  will  come 
to  Ijondon  either  late  in  May  or  early  in  June. 
Their  visit  to  the  queen  will,  it  is  said,  precede  by 
about  a  fortnight  the  departure  of  her  majesty. 
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From  Fruer'i  Mafulno. 
LORD    MORFETH. 

T>ORn  MoRrr.Tii's  position  m  n  public  tn" • 

bo  poculiarly  (fratirvinjr   to  his  pcrwinal  ; 

His  ainliiliiMi  ought  to  lie  mori'iliin  v.n^!., 

tho  rtiiik  ho  holils  ns  an  omtor  i  of  com- 

mons,    whilo    tho    porannal    c~'  i    respect 

entortniricd  for  him  by  his  own  party  nrtbrd  to  a 
man  of  his  peculiar  tcmporamt'iit  a  far  more  aijrcc- 
ablo  reward  than  even  the  adminition  which  his 
displays  of  intellectual  ability  have  elicited.  In 
the  hardness  •  1  by  parly  strife,  it  is  ran; 

to  find  pcrsoi  so  much  rcijarded  in  a 

public  man  as  iin  y  .ire  in  the  case  of  Ixird  Mor- 
peth ;  and  still  morn  so  where  tho  individual  has 
entered,  as  tho  noble  lord  has  done,  with  keen- 
ness, and  as  much  heal  as  his  nature  will  allow, 
into  almost  all  the  eonflicta  of  tho  time.  The  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  retirement  some  few 
years  ago  from  public  life»  and  those  which  have 
characleriied  his  return,  have  contributed  still 
more  to  invest  him  with  a  personal,  more  than 
even  a  piditical  interest.  W  hen  he  was  ejected 
from  Yorkshire  on  the  final  downfall  of  the  whig 
party,  and  whcti  he  made  that  somewhat  rash  res- 
olution never  to  reenter  the  house  of  commons 
unless  as  the  representative  of  the  same  county, 
few  men  could  have  suppo8e<l,  in  the  then  tri- 
umphant slate  of  the  conservative  party,  that  cir- 
cumslanccs  would  have  arisen  so  soon  to  restore 
him  to  the  post  he  had  before  held,  or  to  take 
away  from  the  rashness  of  that  vow,  by  accom- 
plishing its  fidfilmcnt.  That  a  man  evidently  so 
ambitious  of  distinction  as  a  statesman  and  an 
orator,  should  have  voluntarily  debarred  himself 
from  his  greatest  enjoyment  on  what  might  seem 
so  sentimental  a  ground,  is  at  the  same  time  in 
itself  a  strong  proof  of  some  very  decided  personal 
character,  some  nualilies  of  the  heart  as  well  as 
of  the  mind,  distinguishing  him  from  those  who 
prove  the  difference  by  their  nslonishiiient,  or  by 
their  depreciation  of  what  might  seem  such  quix- 
otic conduct.  Hut  I,ord  Morpeth  almost  stands 
alone  in  this  privilege  of  exciting  personal  regard, 
while  he  at  the  same  time  secures  political  esteem. 
It  is  a  regard  felt  by  those  even  who  in  politics 
differ  most  widely  from  him :  who,  in  fact,  were 
disposed  to  look  at  his  former  coquettings  with 
democracy  as  involving  a  most  dangerous  example. 
This  in%'oluntary  blending  of  the  personal  with  the 
political  character,  when  accompanied  by  intellect- 
ual claims  and  not  carried  to  excess,  is  very  agree- 
able to  the  F^nglish  people,  who  love  to  see  men 
sincere  and  in  earnest,  even  if  again.st  them,  and 
who  cannot  be  brought  to  understand  that  cold 
abstraction  of  character  by  which  the  man  removes 
himself  from  the  direct  agency  of  human  sympa- 
thies, living  in  the  intellect  and  the  reason  alone,  a 
mere  intelligent  machine  for  working  out  proposi- 
tions. State-craft,  to  their  apprehension,  is  no- 
thing but  downright  hypocrisy,  and  no  state  neces- 
sity excuses  in  their  eyes  double-faced  policy,  or 
tergiversation  of  principle.  A  great  proportion  of 
Ijord  Morpeth's  popularity  with  all  sections  of  the 
liberal  party,  is  to  l«>  traced  to  his  instinctive  unfail- 
ing honesty  of  purpo.sc.  He  might  be  sometimes 
personally  ridiculous,  or  oratoricallv  he  might 
absurdly  illustrate  that  vaulting  ambition  which 
o'erleaps  itself,  but  he  was  always  morally  re- 
spectable. Nay,  this  feature  in  his  character 
teceive<l  not  lopg  since  an  almost  ludicrous  illus- 
tration.    In  a  dispute  as  to  a  question  which  cotild 


onW  be  decided  by  personal  Maertion,  T/ird  Mor- 
peth asaamed  the  affirmative.  I'pon  this  all  the 
liberals  cried  out,  "  ( )h  !   then  it  muft  be  so  !"     A 

p,,(  y,,|.y  favorable   to  his  C4dle.'igue«, 

so  to  our  assumption  as  to  his  pecu- 

'Tl.llT, 

]      Lor'  contrasts   favorably    with    other 

I  whig   I  111  either  house  of  parliament,  in 

being,  to    all    appearance,  wholly    free    from    the 

pride  of  rank  or  class.     In  the  asserlirm  of  those 

I  views  and  principles  which  are  ]  h  tho 

'  middle  and  lower  classes,  he  has  .  than 

!  any  of  his  colleagues  ;  and  his  evKlinl  mih'  rily  of 

I  disposition  compd*  us  to  believe  that   he  feels   all 

he  utters.     He  not  only  entertaii  '  -     -  -- 

ions,  hut,  what  is  infinitely  more  i 

the  multitude,  heexpres-ses  them  p.,  ^  ,  .. , .       1  ...  ,o 


is  a    frankness,  a    wariiilh,  a    ciMirtesy    unaccom- 
panied by  in.sulting  condescension,  that  attaches  to 
him  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion.     In  this  respect 
the  young  noble  who  most  resembles  him  is  lA)rd 
;  John    Mannere.      Starting   from   wholly   opposite 
'  points  in  the  political  arena,  their  course  seems  to 
I  run  together  thus  far  ;  that  they  think  the  time  ia 
I  come  for  socLil,  more  than  for  political,  concession 
on  the  part  of  men  of  rank  and  station,  to  those  who, 
I  in  the   singular  changes  this  age   has  seen,  have 
]  secured  to  themselves  so  much  of  the  real  power 
of  the  country. 

As  a  politician.  Lord  Morpeth  has  already  run 
nearly  to  the  full  length  of  the  tether  allowed  by 
the  principles  of  his  party  ;  as  an  orator,  he  is 
still  in  process  of  development.  Tho  Lord  Mor- 
peth returned  to  parliament  in  1810  is  such  an  im- 
provement on  the  liOrd  Morpeth  who  was  ejected 
m  1841,  that  still  greater  advances  towards  perlVc- 
tion  may  be  hoped  for.  Whether  the  grafts 
which  the  vigorous  native  stock  has  received  from 
ri      '  '  in  in  the  T'nitcd  States,  and  from  class 

in  the  Anli-C'om-law  League,  will 
biniL'  »nji  them  strength  or  weakness,  cannot  at 
present  be  ascertained  ;  but  there  is  a  good  .sound 
root  and  stem  of  John  Ilullism  in  the  noble  lord's 
mind,  on  which  one  may  place  great  faith.  .\t 
present,  he  seems  to  be  rather  feeling  his  own 
strength  ;  playing  with  his  new-found  muscle  and 
sinew ;  trying  experiments  with  edged-tools,  of 
the  real  danger  of  which  he  is  not  yet  fully  cogni- 
zant. His  speeches  are  as  yet  powerful  efforts, 
rather  than  finished  works  of  oratorical  art.  It  is 
the  peculiarity  of  .some  men  always  to  be  thought 
young,  or  at  lea.st  immature.  A  privile^-c  in  pri- 
vate life,  this  is  in  the  political  world  rather  a  dis- 
advantage. Who  ever  thinks  of  l.ord  Morpeth  or 
Mr.  Disraeli  as  steady,  staid,  middle-aged  men; 
the  one  of  forty,  the  other  of  forty-four'  Of  the 
readers  of  I^ird  Morp<'lh's  siieeches,  who  retard 
him  as  a  sort  of  parliamentary  pupil  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  but  few  reflect  that  he  has  been  in  the 
house  of  commons  (an  interval  excepted)  now 
twenty  years.  Those  who  arc  accustomed  con- 
stantly to  see  and  hear  him,  if  the  fact  did  not 
stare  them  in  the  face,  would  scarcely  give  the 
noble  lord  credit  for  the  experience  which  so  long 
a  public  life  ought  to  have  brought  with  it.  They 
would  expect  from  him  ultra-liberal  opinions ;  or 
warm,  hearty,  Knglish  sympathy,  always  border- 
ing on  rashness  ;  or  ambitious  efforts  at  political 
philosophy  ;  or  high-flown  attempts  at  the  sublime 
in  oratory ;  anything,  in  short,  but  wisdom  or 
common  sense.  When  Lord  Morpeth  was  in 
parliament  before,  the  idea  of  youtbfulness  and 
crudity  (as  in  the  case  of  Mi.  Disraeli)  had  ob- 
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Uined  such  full 

■II 
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ioo  of  the  inindi  of  thoae 
ilioMj   mutters,   tl>at   ' 
rt'coivod  ita  ilue   inoi 
resiH.i-i    » 11111    .11  '     ■■   ••  ■  •    ■'■•pltiyed,  .".i 

wu  postpoiiotl    ill  i'ln  lu  tlio 

claims    of    unain)i.. :.  ..i    ilulnrss. 

Time  alone  will  remove  this  mliculnus,  hut  provuk- 
ins  iiniiiilico.     It  is  fast  piving  way  already. 

\   ihe  ima(>inalioii  six  or  seven  years. 
^  'Mni;<iov\n  to  the  houM!  of  commons, 

lill.^MJ..;  111  ,i.iiiii;;ly  ill  the  stream  of  horw^mcn  and 
j..  ,i,  .ii.in^  tli.ii  liows  cniitiuuously  towards  St. 
Sttjili.  11  >  lii'iwecn  the  hours  of  four  or  five,  for 
the  ii 't  .!•!'  s  iif  the  day.  Some  one  strides  raiiidly 
toward!)  yiiu  in  the  distance.  }Ieavcns,  at  what  a 
rate  he  walks !  Nearer  he  comes.  He  iimst  be 
tomebody;  but  you  will  scarce  have  time  to  take  a 
steady  view,  ere  he  will  shoot  past  you.  Has  he 
something  on  bis  mind,  that  those  two  l;ir"'v  vi,,l..- 
open  eyes  stare  so  fixedly  on  vacancy,  liii 
from  their  sockets*  Or  is  it  only  tliat  li 
his  white  cravat  so  tight  that  his  full  round  lace 
and  toppling  hat  look  like  a  large  thistle  on  its 
fragile  stem!  And  why  stalketh  he  on  (unmind- 
ful of  the  July  sun  !)  with  that  blank,  fixed  look, 
as  of  unutterable  pain!  Is  be  possessed?  Hath 
he  a  demon '  or  a  steam  leg  1  or  thinketh  he  that 
he  bestrides  a  velocipede'  No  sign!  On,  on! 
the  figure  comes,  Uld-Hamlet-likc,  but  t'other 
way  ;  and  with  a  .sharp,  quick  noise  of  iron  heels. 
Another  instant  and  it  has  whisked  by  you  ;  disap- 
peared, past  the  tall  llitiernian  porter  through  the 
little  door  of  the  house  of  commons  ;  a  brief  but 
startling  apparition  of  two  eyes,  a  flushed  face, 
(which  you  think  you  must  have  seen  before,  or 
something  very  like  it,)  a  lawn-like  figure  with 
tapenng  lugs,  in  a  swallow-tailed  coat,  and  fault- 
less inexpressibles ! 

Having  made  your  way  into  the  strangers'  gal- 
lery, by  means  of  an  order,  you  are  observing  the 
different  great  men  of  Ihe  day.  There  he  is ! 
standing  hy  the  side  of  a  little  green  table  near  the 
bar,  with  papers  in  his  hand,  waili; 
speaker's  eye.     How   restless  thi 

fie'""  -  '    -  ' Mijj  to  dance'     'I'ii.   i. 

if  1  •  ditty  of  no  tone."     i' 

if  1..       ,     -.  not  r:ill  iii..,n  liim  soil 

pirouette   with   airy    Ixd  the    floor,  and 

come  down  with  an  >i  ;>  : lie  table.     Ah! 

he  is  at  last  releo.-"  i — the  pain  of  stand- 

ing still.     He  trip^  >  up  to  the  gentlemen 

in  wigs,  the  speaker's  ileputi<>s  in  martyrdom, 
delivers  his  papers,  and  drops  into  his  seat ;  fur 
(it  is  six  years  ago)  he  is  in  oflicc — liigli  m  office  ; 
and  to-night  he  is  to  intro<luce  to  the  house  one 
of  the  whig  measures  for  the  conciliation  of  Ire- 
land.    A    little    later   and    our   tantalizing    friend 

liees  to  speak.  ■  ■ ' ■■  •'■'•  table  with  his  nil' 

tanal  despati  i.  a  mountain  ol 

pen,  and  iwu   ^...  — ^   id  a  corner — a...... 

tymflOBut  of  a  long  speech.  Now  vou  have  a 
MemeBt  to  study  his  eounleoanoe.  Surely  it  is 
familiar  to  you  !  Did  you,  in  the  old  days,  visit 
the  Havmarket  Theatre*  Did  you  ever  seethe 
('feat  tletired  as  Apollo  Belvi?  Do  you  ever 
ponder  on  the  gmphic  works  of  our  great  limner- 
Mtirist,  the   n  "  H.  K.,"   he   who  fore- 

ihadows   pol.  '^.    grasping   their   hidden 

,  with 

iiiivc 

iftTn  'tittfpcth 

iiienls !     Su,  it 


>,  to  >. 


TOO,  to   . 

baCvo.     Yet 

itlMe ether  tu^  ,- 


He  has  begun  to  apeak.     He  has  delivered  an 

'  lious  exordium,  stilted  and  high-flown  in  lan- 
'  ,  but  elevated  and  generous  in  84'ntinient. 
;,,.^  ^uice  is  rather  harshly  high  in  its  tone,  and 
loo  uniform  in  its  s«iund.  Hut  there  is  vigor  and 
earnestness,  and  here  and  there  a  touch  of  ii.h.Iv 
feeling  that  almost  startles  by  its  contn^ 
the  odd,  ovcrgroun-boyish,  vet  not  unpnj 
sing,  figure  and  manner.  The  action,  also,  is  too 
formal,  it  has  too  much  of  the  schools ;  and  there 
is  altogether  an  artificial  and  ambitious  efl'ort  at 
eloquence,  that  makes  one  wish  Lord  Mor- 
peth would  trust  more  to  his  own  unfettered 
impulses,  and  not  so  much  to  the  lessons  he  has 
learned  of  some  elocution-inasler,  who  has  tried  to 
learh  him  what  never  was  taught,  and  never  will 
lie.  The  style  is  too  much  that  of  the  "  young 
gentlemen's  academies''  on  examination  d.iy  liut 
the  more  you  hear,  the  more  you  like  lioth  the 
s|)eaker  and  the  sentiments  ;  in  spite  of  all  his 
|ieculiarities  he  has  warmed  you  up.  If  you  don't 
I  think  with  him,  at  least  you  feel  witli  him.  You 
have  forgotten,  too,  the  little  traits  of  the  ludi- 
crous, in  the  palpable  moral  integrity  of  the  man 
liefuro  you,  instinct  with  a  consciousness  of  the 
deep  responsibilities  of  his  exalted  rank  and  sta- 
tion. 

Such  was  the  Lord  Morpeth  of  18-10.  To  come 
at  the  Lord  Morpeth  of  1B40,  you  have  but  to 
soften  down  the  ludicrous  ideas,  and  extend  the 
influence  of  those  which  are  associated  with  re- 
spect for  high  moral  and  intellectual  qualities. 
1"  ive  years,  while  they  have  added  some  silver  to 
the  gray  hair  which  it  seems  is  the  hereditary 
peculiarity  of  his  family,  have  smoothed  olT  many 
of  the  angularities  and  strengthened  the  tune  of 
his  mind.  His  language,  still  ambitious,  is  less 
inflated,  his  manner  less  Imrobastir,  his  style  gen- 
erally more  finished.  He  is  certainly  developing, 
not,  perhaps,  into  a  great  orator,  but  at  all  events 
into  a  powerful  and  accomplished  s|ieakcr,  with 
great  sway  over  the  feelings  of  his  auditory. 
T'  in  him  the  materials  of  a  statesman,  but 

man  in  whom  the  good  rather  than  the 
..  .1  "  Ml  jiredominale. 

Contrasted  with  Karl  Grey,  he  gains  by  the 
comparison.  Although  the  fonner  had  the  start 
of  him  in  official  life,  he  is  equally,  if  not  more 
efficient,  from  his  greater  [lalience  and  aim  nitv. 
I»rd  Morpeth  never  excites  bitterness  of  !'■ 
lAird  (trey  does.  With  equal  honesty  of  pi 
ho  lakes  circumstances  more  into  view,  and  dot^s 
not  run  counter  to  public  feeling  uherc  no  good, 
but  rather  harm,  would  ensue.  He  takes  broader 
views,  more  germane  to  the  great  object  of  all 
states:  1(1  legislation,  than  the  strict  logi- 

i  cal   r  iif  Karl  Cre^.     He  reasims  to  a 

'    iMi  Mi    iijrongh    his    feelings;    I»rd   Grey 

<s  all  feeling  to  the  harsh  necessities  of 
.  A,.,  runental  policy.  The  one  gives  the  rein  in 
a  great  measure  to  his  sympathies,  feeling  ihat 
they  will  not  lead  him  far  wrong  :  with  the  other, 
to  think,  to  reason,  to  prove,  is  to  lie  wise  ;  he 
sets  up  the  wisdom  of  man's  limited  capacity  above 
that  higher  wisdom  which  is  bas(!il  on  our  moral 
instincts.  The  one  warms,  inspires  ynu ;  tho 
other  convinces,  i>erhaps,  but  chills.  The  ono 
makes  the  (iintrieil)  principles  of  modern  political 
cconomiHis  subservient  to  general  i>olicy  and  the 
wants  of  human  nature  ;  the  other  n,T»  a  cast-iron 
mould  for  all  things.  The  one  would  expand  leg- 
islation as  far  as  possible,  Inmling  miirh  to  the 
good  old  forms  in  which  the  KogTish  nation  has 
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jrrown  lip ;  thn  othnr  would  cantralizo,  and,  by 
n'litrnliziii);,  paralyw.  Tlio  one  iriiKi"  i.irlin,.,  a 
liltio  too  niiioli   to  tlio  linart ;  Imt  <  m 

olhnr  drppiids  too  eiilirnly  on  llio  l»':i.i  ■■*t 

follnwH  iliat  thn  ono  iihuuld  tni  morn  {>u|iiilar  than 
tlio  other — at  leant,  no  is  iho  fact.  Uoth,  no 
doiiht,  di'fwrvu  rrcdit  for  f;o<Ml  intentions.  Their 
future  career  will  he,  at  no  very  preat  distance  of 
time,  (lerliaps,  again  side  by  side.  It  is  to  be 
liope<l  (hat  ni-ithi'r  the  popular  sympathies  of  lx>rd 
Morpeth,  nor  ll-  '  .imbition  il'  ''     '  ''     v, 

will  lead  them  '  '■  or  un(l(•r^  i- 

gers  to  whieh    in' n    himi      '■   - -    .^   >uii,  T-mrn 

and  the  welfare  of  their  i  Iki  exposed, 

if  they  too  readily  yield,  uii  id  grounds,  to 

the  "  pressure  from  witliout." 


Vnm  Fnwr't  Mafssina. 

ANNETTE. 

In  Widcombe  churchyard,  near  Bath,  there  is 
a  Rrave,  over  which  baa  been  placed  a  broken 
pillar  bearing  the  word  "  Annette,"  without  date 
or  further  name. 

There  stands  beneath  the  chestnut  shade 

A  solitary  tomb. 
The  wild  flowers  round  it  droop  and  fade, 

And  then  renew  their  bloom  ; 
The  wind  doth  whisper  through  the  grass 

Its  mournful  wild  re^jret, 
The  rollniu  .seasons  o'er  it  pass  ; 

But  who  wert  tliou,  Annette? 

The  iry  clasps  its  tender  form 

Around  the  sculptured  base. 
As  't  were  to  shield  it  from  the  storm 

Within  its  kind  embmoo. 
Perhaps  this  may  a  token  be 

Of  love  which  sorrows  yet. 
And  fain  would  shed  a  tear  o'er  thee, 

Poor  desolate  Annette ! 

Yet  atranfte  it  is  that  at  t^y  grave 

No  rectird  there  should  be 
That  mii;ht  from  blank  oblivion  save 

A  memory  of  thee  : 
No  line  to  tell  how  good  or  fair, — 

It  is  as  though  "  forget" 
Were  the  one  word  engraven  there, 

And  not  thy  name,  Annette. 

The  golden  smile  of  even  dwells 

UjHin  thy  resting-place  ; 
Perchance  of  thy  Ijst  hour  il  tells. 

How  Death's  unfeared  embrace 
Came  to  thee  like  the  coming  night, 

And  found  that  thou  hadst  yet 
A  smile  of  faith  and  love  as  bright 

As  this  calm  hour,  Annette. 

And  yet  it  might  be  that  the  hour 

Of  thy  departure  came 
When  wintry  stonns  began  to  lower, 

And  love,  and  hope,  and  fame. 
All  spread  their  wings  to  fly  fr«m  thee. 

And  ihou,  with  ills  beset, 
Ijaid'st  down  the  burden  joyfully 

Which  broke  ihy  heart,  Annette. 

Perchi>nee  thy  life  was  one  long  night 

Of  sorrow,  care  and  pain. 
That  Hope's  bright  star  shed  not  its  light 

Upon  the  dreary  plain  ; 
And  that  beneath  this  verdant  mound, 

Where  oft  before  have  met 


Earth's  lonely  ones,  thou  too  hast  found 
A  homo  at  last,  Annette. 

The  weary  and  despairing  heart, 

I'nsoiight,  unloved  before. 
Would  thrill  with  Joy  to  find  its  part 

In  life's  vain  pageant  o'er. 
And  tfladiv  seek  an  unknown  grave, 

W  "  •         • 

1I<|  wave 

Perchance,  when  we  are  lying  low, 

And  flowers  above  us  bloom, 
A  future  race,  as  we  do  now. 

May  gaze  upon  thy  tomb. 
All  grey  and  hoary  tlien  wiih  time. 

And  see  that  one  word  set. 
So  touching,  .simple,  and  sublime. 

And  ask  "  who  was  Annette  V 

As  little  they  as  we  can  know 

Of  what  thy  tale  might  be. 
And  each  surmise  is  idle  now 

And  vain  is  sympathy. 
Above  thy  pillared  monument, 

By  mourners'  tears  unwet. 
Our  words  and  lays  are  idly  spent 

To  guess  thy  fate,  Annette. 

Perchance  our  tombs  may  stand  by  thine, 

With  epitaph  and  name. 
To  tell  our  ancestry  and  line. 

And  blazon  forth  our  fame  ; 
All  the  fond  praise's  friends  can  give 

In  one  long  record  set, 
Hoping  the  flalt'ring  talc  will  live 

When  we  are  dead,  Annette. 

That  hope  is  vain, — a  hundred  years, 

Strange  footsteps  will  have  pressed 
The  spot  where  nil  our  ho|>es  and  fears 

Have  found  alike  their  rest. 
Then  some  may  say,  if  they  can  trace 

The  time-worn  record  yet, 
"  Whose  is  this  name,  and  whose  this  race. 

And  what  this  word  '  Annette?'  " 

Thy  memory  will  be  as  dear 

To  future  times  as  ours, — 
Alike  unmourned  by  sigh  or  tear, 

Alike  undecked  with  flowers  ; 
Alike  the  weeds  and  grass  will  grow. 

Where  none  their  progress  let, 
Ongraves  unknown  as  thine  is  now 

To  our  research,  Annette. 

E.  E.  G. 


Ths  Roman  amphitheatre  at  Dorchester  his 
been  saved  from  destruction,  by  the  British  Arch- 
■■ological  Association.  Il  was  intended  that  the 
Weymouth  Railway  should  pass  through  it ;  but 
the  Association  has  induced  the  engineer,  Mr.  I. 
K.  Brunei,  to  divert  the  line  so  as  to  spare  the 
venerable  monument.  The  area  of  the  amphithea- 
tre is  about  218  feet  by  103  feet ;  it  is  of  an  oval 
form,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  mound  of  considera- 
ble thickness,  formed  of  blocks  of  chalk  cut  from 
the  centre,  which  is  consonuentlv  much  lower  than 
the  external  surface.  This  wall  is  about  twenty 
feet  high.  The  amphitheatre  at  Silchester  is  of 
nearly  the  same  form  and  dimensions  as  that  at 
Dorchester,  but  it  is  not  in  such  a  perfect  state  of 
presentation.  The  area  of  the  Coliseum  at  Rome 
is  somewhat  larger,  being  263  feet  by  165  feet. 
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Pane.      1*13— «. 

Until  very  recently  the  most  erroneous  notions 
penermlly  prcTaUefl  in  this  country  on  almost  every 
particular  concemlnff  the  intotnal  condition  of  the 
Russian  empire.  Its  remoteness,  its  vast  territo- 
rial extent,  the  prodigious  numerical  strength  of 
its  armies,  and  the  gorgeous  profusion  with  which 
its  travelled  princes  and  nobles  strewed  all  the 
roads  of  Kuropc  with  their  C"l<'.  siipgesting  fabu- 
lous visions  of  the  wealth  that  fed  that  astounding 
prodigality  : — all  this  dazzled  the  imagination  of 
our  countrymen  ;  and,  as  they  had  no  very  urgent 
motives  for  scrutinizing  the  truth  of  such  appear- 
ances, they  were  content  to  believe  implicitly  in 
their  rc.ility.  If  they  looked  to  the  iiolitical  rela- 
tions of  Hussia  with  other  continental  states,  they 
found  in  them  apparently  all  that  was  wanting  to 
confirm  their  first  impressions.  How  was  it  possi- 
ble to  doubt  the  intrinsic  greatness  of  that  power, 
by  which  the  imperial  eagle  of  France  had  been 
struck  down  when  soaring  at  its  pride  of  place  ;  a 
power  whose  hauchty  leadership  was  acknowl- 
edged, sometimes  willingly,  sometimes  with  reluct- 
ance, but  acknowledged  always  by  Austria  and 
Pruwia.  and  before  which  the  lesser  states  of 
Kiinipi'  c.iwrriil  like  whipped  spaniels;  a  power 
tint  iinii  niliiccd  the  once  terrible  Ottoman  Porte 
to  virtual  vassalage,  and  that  aspired  to  wrest  the 
empire  of  India  from  the  grasp  of  Great  Britain? 
No;  the  might  of  Russia,  saving  only  her  mari- 
time deficiencies,  was  admitted  without  question  ; 
and  therein  lay  for  her  a  source  of  real  power  of 
which  she  knew  how  to  make  the  amplest  profit. 
Posnnt  quia  possr  vidrntur  is  an  adage  never 
belter  understood  than  by  the  Rnssiian  government, 
and  ni--  "  ■  -  indeed,  has  been  its  elaborate  and 
•uccc'^  iiion  of  all  the  arts  of  imposture. 

N"'   '  --tem   end  with  the   diplomacy  of 

ti  ren  of  invention,  the  Muscovites 

:i  r!t ;  and  the  mendacious  spirit  that 

I  -^  their  government,  pervades  likewise 

<  ■    and  product  of  their  spurious  civiliza- 

tion. 'l°u  seem  the  thing  it  is  not,  is  the  grand 
pniblem  of  Russian  existence,  personal,  social,  and 
political. 

The  sorry  figure  made  by  the  Ruasian  arms  in 
t!  'rotis   eflbrts   to   put   down    the   Polish 

1  of  1H39,  and  their  protracted  and  mis- 

i't.i:>^t  mt'lonous  contest  with  the  ('irc,-i»sians, 
were  not  easily  to  be  reconciled  with  preconceived 
opinions.  The  credulous  belief  in  the  vastneas  of 
till-  tzar's  resources  was  shaken  ;  but  it  was  not 
iinlil  after  the  publication  of  the  works  of  l)e  Cus- 
tine,  I.<arniiiu  and  the  author  of  the  "  Revelations 
of  Russia,"  that  the  delusion  stood  fully  exposed. 
Mo«t  of  our  Trinculos  of  Western  Kuropc  have  by 
Ibis  time  begun  to  understand  what  a  very  shallow 
monster  it  is  they  took  for  a  demigod  ;  but  if  there 
he  anv  whose  easv  (rood  nature,  or  whose  anti- 
quatrd  Tor-.  '      with  desjio- 

tism,  still  '  irh  ix'rsons 

?'*■■•     ^  •  I   nil-   wiiiui',   i.ntiiiiony  of  the 

:«.     Many  of  the  moat  atartling 

l.v   il ntlifirv   ii-o    hnvp    riniiii.n 


good  temper,  and  rare  op|>ortunies  for  acquiring 
information  on  the  subjects  he  treats  of,  entitle 
him  to  our  highest  confidence. 

M.  Iloiniiiaire,  a  French  civil  engineer,  waa 
nriimplcd  by  his  zeal  for  science  to  visit  tSuuthem 
Russia,  in  1838,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
geological  constitution  of  the  Crimea,  and  of  the 
vast  region  of  plains  adjoining  the  HIack  Sea. 
His  ultimate  object  was  to  arrive  at  positive  data 
fiir  the  solution  of  the  great  question  so  long 
debated  by  physical  geographers ; — the  rupture  of 
the  Bosphonis.  The  nature  of  his  task  soon 
obliged  him  to  embrace  a  larger  field  than  he  had 
at  first  contemplated,  and  to  devote  nearly  five 
years  to  his  researches  in  all  directions,  from  the 
banubc  to  the  Caspian,  and  as  far  south  as  the 
northern  verge  of  the  Caucasus.  Tw  ice  in  the 
course  of  his  long  sojourn,  his  professional  senicea 
were  employed  on  important  matters  by  the  Rua- 
sian government,  which  conferred  on  him  the  tem- 
porary rank  of  colonel,  rendered  him  on  all  occa- 
sions very  u.'eful  aid  towards  promoting  his  com- 
fort and  facilitating  his  scientific  labors,  and  finally 
marked  its  sense  of  his  merit,  by  creating  him  a 
knight  of  the  imperial  order  of  St.  A  ladimir. 
Thus  favored  by  the  local  authorities,  and  gifted 
with  the  talismanic  virtue  that  encompasses  the 
possessor  of /rAin,  (rank,)  without  which  a  man  is 
less  than  nobody  in  Russia,  his  means  of  gathering 
authentic  information  on  the  condition  of  men  and 
things  in  the  tzar's  dominions,  were  such  as  can 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  other  travellers.  He 
made  excellent  use  of  his  op|iortunities ;  and  in 
w  hat  spirit  he  has  set  down  the  result  of  his  oheer- 
vations  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  signifi- 
cant words  of  his  preface  : — 

"  Our  work  is  published  under  no  one's  patron- 
age ;  we  have  kept  ourselves  independent  of  all 
extraneous  influences ;  and  in  frankly  pointing  out 
what  has  seemed  to  us  faulty  in  the  social  institu- 
tions of  the  Muscovite  cmpite,  we  think  we  evince 
more  gratitude  for  the  h<ispitality  iifliirded  us  in 
Russia  than  some  travellera  of  our  times,  whose 
pages  are  filled  only  with  flatteries  as  ridiculous  aa 
they  are  exaggerated." 

Madame  Hommaire  accompanied  her  husband 
in  most  of  his  expeditions,  and  as  she  bravely 
shared  by  his  side,  for  five  long  years,  the  fatiguea 
and  hardships  of  the  Scythian  wilds,  so  she  haa 
also  taken  her  part  with  him  in  the  lighter  labora 
of  authorship.  To  her  graceful  and  lively  pen  wo 
owe  all  the  narrative  part  of  the  work,  comprising 
the  greater  portion  of  the  first  two  volumes.  la 
there  not  something  extremely  touching  in  these 
simple  facts?  Your  critic,  ns  some  suppote,  should 
be  a  wight  of  stoic  mould,  a  sort  of  inlelleciual 
abstraction,  regarding  not  ilie  persons  of  niithora, 
and  mindful  only  of  the  quality  of  the  woik  before 
him.  He  this  as  it  may,  we  will  own  that  in  this 
unobtrusive  picture  <if  wedded  fellowship,  there 
lies  for  us  a  charm  apart  from,  and  surpassing,  all 
nvrc  literary  or  sciintific  excellence.  The  de- 
voted wife,  the  helpmate  true  and  helpful  in  all 
things,  is  a  hallowed  being  in  our  eyes ;  and 
though  we  had  never  read  a  line  of  her  inditing, 
nor  knew  whether  or  not  she  was  a  proficient  in 
the  writer's  art,  we  would  not  the  less  boldly  aver 
that  the  native  iM'aulics  of  her  mind  would  surely 
breathe  their  influence  into  her  jiages,  making 
them  redolent  of  kindly,  pleasant,  graceful  thoughts 
riiul  r,,l.iwF«  *!,,)  lio  it  Is  indeed  with  Madame 
vc.  It  is  before  all  things 
^  I  ;        tr ;  while  pcrusing  it,  wc  seeni 
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It 


not  BO  much  to  road,  as  to  list<-n  to  tho  conversa- 
tion of  an  amiable  and  arcomplinhi-d  wonr">    ">••■ 
fascinatc.i   us  as  iniirli   l>y  ihv  manner   :> 
matter  of  what  sliu  relairs      H.  r  wi.rU    i 
too,  with    novel   and   cm  hich   Miu 

■cizes  with  inntinctive  dell'  >'ii.     She 

has  fp'eat  skill  in  c(>nuMunK'alln^  liet  u»u  impres- 
sions and  emotions  li>  tho  rea<ler ;  she  tells  a  story 
trippinKly  and  well,  and  her  unaflectoil  gaiety 
never  deserts  her,  even  when  she  speaks  of  thiwo 
crosses  and  vexations  incident  to  all  tr 
•  and  on  whirli  many  of  them,  in  the  exin.- 
self-oomniisfrrvlion.  are  prone  to  descant  s.Mn.  »m,ii 
tediously.  We  will  nut  delay  our  readers  with 
further  preface,  but  proceed  lo  juslilV  ■  '  .  i  .-.iini- 
um»  hy  exIraclH.      Hero  is  an  amus  at 

tho  domestic  habits  of  the  great  in  >  uus- 

sia : — 

"  Two  da*i  afterwards  we  left  Khereon,  for  the 
country  seat  of  the  marshal  of  the  nobles,  where  a 
larjfe  party  was  already  assembled.  The  manner 
in  which  ho»pit.ility  is  exercised  in  Kust>ia,  is  very 
convenient,  and  entails  no  )(Tt'3'  outlay  in  the  mat- 
ter of  1  '  '  Those  who  receive  visiiers 
(jivo  thr:  v  little  concern  as  to  whether 
their  ifu.^i.-.  .u.  mil  or  ill  lodged,  provided  they 
can  offer  them  a  good  table ;  it  never  occurs  lo 
them  that  n  good  bed  and  a  room  provided  with 
sonio  articles  of  furniture,  are  to  some  |)ers<uis 
quite  as  acceptable  as  a  gcMid  dinner.  Whatever 
has  no  reference  to  the  comfort  of  the  stomach, 
lies  beyond  the  range  of  Itussian  politeness,  and 
the  stranger  must  make  up  his  account  accord- 
ingly. As  we  were  the  last  comers,  we  fared 
very  queerly  in  point  of  lodging,  being  thrust  four 
or  five  of  us  into  one  rwmi.  with  no  nther  furniture 
than  two  miscrablr  '  '  •  '  .  and  ihere  wo  were 
left  to  shift  for  ciur>  could.  Tho  house 
is  very  handsome  li,  ..i, .  ....mce ;  but  for  all  its 
portico,  its  terrace,  and  its  grind  halls,  it  only 
contains  two  or  three  rooms  lor  receplion,  and  a 
few  garrets,  graced  with  the  name  of  bedrooms. 
Ostentation  is  inherent  in  the  Kussian  character, 
but  it  abounds  espt'cinlly  among  the  |)etty  nobles, 
who  lavish  away  their  whole  income  in  outward 
show.  They  must  have  equipages  with  four  horses, 
billianl-Moms,  grand  drawing-rooms,  pianos,  &c. 
And  if  they  can  procure  all  these  sui>erfluilies, 
they  are  quite  content  to  live  on  Mujik's  fare,  and 
to  sleep  in  beds  without  anything  in  the  shape  of 
sheets. 

"  Articles  of  furniture,  the  most  indispensable, 
art"  totally  unknown  in  the  dwellings  of  most  of  the 
second-rate  nobles.  N'otuilhslanding  the  vaunted 
progress  of  Russian  civilization,  il  is  almo.st  impossi- 
ble 10  find  a  basin  and  ewer  in  a  bed-room,  iied- 
steads  are  almost  as  great  rarities,  and  almost 
invariably  you  have  nothing  hut  a  divan  on  which 
you  may  pass  the  night.  You  may  deem  your- 
self singularly  fortunate  if  the  mistress  of  the 
mansion  thinks  of  sending  y<m  a  blanket  and  a  pil- 
low ;  but  this  is  so  nmisual  a  piece  of  gomi  luck 
that  you  must  never  reckon  upon  it.  In  their  own 
persons  the  Russians  set  an  example  of  truly 
Spartan  habits,  as  1  had  many  opportunities  of 
perceiving  during  my  stay  in  the  marshal's  house. 
No  one,  the  marshal  himself  not  excepted,  had  a 
private  chamber ;  his  eldest  daughter,  though  a 
Tory  elegant  and  charming  young  latly,  lay  on  the 
floor,  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak  like  an  old  veteran. 
His  wife,  with  three  or  four  young  children, 
passed  the  night  in  a  closet  that  served  as  boudoir 
by  day,  and  he  himself  made  his  bed  on  one  of  the 


dirkiw  of  the  grand  saloon.     As  for  the  visiters 

.,,.„..   .I..,.l     M„     tlw.    I„llr,r,l   tn!.!,.   '     „ll,..rs     1,1.'..    ,.„r. 


in  dm.  lUlbllng^ 

"  I  ■  •  as  tu  the  manner  in  Vhich  the 

domestic  mr.  >.:  .'>  !  ■!  '  il  ;  a  good  guess  lu  to 
this  matter  m-.:  '.:  mado  from  what  I  have 

just  said  of  their  munlcrs.  livsides  it  is  a  settled 
|H>int  in  Russia  never  to  take  any  heed  for  ser- 
.  they  eat,  drink,  and  uleep,  how  and  where 
<ji,  and  their  iiia.slers  nevir  think  of  asking  a 
oiiMi  about  the  matter.  The  family  whose  guests 
we  were  was  very  large,  and  furnished  us  with 
themes  for  many  a  remark  on  the  nation '1  i  -:..i », 
and  the  notions  rcs[«!eting  education  • 
vogue  in  the   empire.     \  .Swiss  gover  i 

indis|M<nsnhlc  piece  of  furniture  in  every  house  m 
which  (here  are  many  children.  She  must  leach 
them  to  read,  write,  and  speak  French,  and  play  a 
few  mazurkas  on  the  piano.  No  more  is  re(|uircd 
of  her ;  for  solid  instruction  is  a  thing  almost 
unknown  among  the  |ietty  nobles.  A  girl  of  fif- 
teen has  compleied  her  education  if  she  can  do  the 
honors  of  a  drawing-ri>om,  and  warble  a  fewf 
P'rench  tomaiices.  Yet  I  have  met  with  several 
exceptions  lo  this  rule,  foremost  among  which  I 
must  note  our  host's  pretty  daughter  I^mbinka, 
who,  thanks  to  a  sound  understanding  and  quick 
apprehension,  has  ac(|uired  such  a  slock  of  infor- 
mation as  very  few  Russian  ladies  possess. 

"  It  is  only  among  those  families  that  constantly 
reside  on  their  estates  that  we  still  find  in  full 
vigor  all  those  prejudices,  superstitions,  and  usages 
of  old  Russia,  that  are  h,inded  down  as  heir-looms 
from  generation  lo  generation,  and  keep  strong 
hold  on  all  the  rustic  nobility.  No  people  are 
more  supcrslilious  than  Ihc  Russians  ;  the  sight  of 
two  crossed  forks,  or  of  a  salt-cellar  upset,  will 
make  Ihem  turn  pale  and  tremble  with  terror. 
There  are  unlucky  days  on  which  nothing  could 
induce  them  to  set  out  on  a  journey  or  begin  any 
business.  Monday  especially  is  marked  with  a 
red  cross  in  their  calendar,  and  woe  lo  the  man 
who  would  dare  lo  brave  its  malign  influence. 

"  Among  the  Russian  customs  most  sedulously 
preserved  is  that  of  mutual  salutations  after  meals. 
Nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than  lo  gee  all  the 
persons  round  the  tabic  bowing  right  and  left  with 
a  gravity  that  proves  the  importance  ihev  attach 
lo  a  formality  so  singular  in  our  eyes.  I'he  chil- 
dren set  the  example  by  respectfully  kissing  the 
hands  of  their  parents.  In  all  social  meetings  eli- 
quetle  peremptorily  requires  that  the  young  ladies, 
instead  of  silling  in  the  drawing-room,  shall  remain 
by  themselves  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  not 
allow  any  young  man  lo  approach  them.  If  there 
is  dancing,  the  gravest  matron  in  the  company  goes 
and  brings  ibem  almost  by  force  into  the  ball-room. 
Once  there,  they  may  indulge  their  youthful  vivac- 
ity without  restraint ;  but  on  no  pretext  arc  they 
lo  withdraw  from  beneath  the  eyes  of  their  moihcrs 
or  chaperons.  It  would  be  ruinous  lo  a  young 
lady's  reputation  to  be  caught  in  a  lete-i-tetc  with 
a  young  man  within  two  steps  of  ihe  ball- room. 
But  all  this  prudery  extends  no  further  than  out- 
ward forms,  and  it  would  be  a  grand  mistake  lo 
suppose  that  there  is  more  morality  in  Russia  than 
elsewhere.  Genuine  virtue,  such  as  is  based  on 
sound  principles  and  an  enlightened  education,  is 
not  very  common  there.  Young  girls  are  jeal- 
ously guarded,  because  the  practice  is  in  accord- 
ance with  tho  general  habits  and  feelings  of  the 
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counlrT,  «iwi  little  relimce  i*  j»1i<^H  in  th^ir  own 
aenf  •  ly.    Hut  oti'  ^  ire 

the  t  lurtin)!  tlr  •', 

and  1  !  will  find   ii  .i  ri  im  miurr  in  cini- 

ln>l  '  >.     Though  divorces   are   almost 

iinpo'  lu  obtain,  it  dues   not   follow   that  all 

u;.'^  ■  inin  with  their  husbands;  on  the  con- 
'  IniiT    ;>    mure  common    than    amicable 

II   married  people  to  wink  at 
,  ;li>es  ;  such  conventions  excite 

no  scandal,  and  do  not  exclude  the  wife  from  soci- 
ety. One  of  these  divorces  I  will  mention,  which 
is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the 
civilized  world. 

"  A  very  pretty  and  spriphlly  young  Polish  lady 
was  married  to  a  man  of  great  wealth,  but  much 
older  than  herself,  and  a  thorough  Muscovite  in 
coarseness  of  character  and  habits.  Afler  two  or 
three  years  spent  in  wrangling  and  plaguing  each 
other,  the  ill-assorted  pair  resolved  to  travel,  in 
the  hopes  of  escaping  the  intolerable  sort  of  life 
they  led  at  home.  A  residence  in  Italy,  the  chosen 
land  of  intrigues  and  illicit  amours,  soon  settled 
the  case.  The  young  wife  eloped  with  an  Italian 
nobleman,  whose  passion  ere  long  grew  so  intense 
that  nothing  would  satisfy  him  short  of  a  legal 
sanction  of  their  union.  "Divorces,  as  every  one 
knows,  are  easily  obtained  in  the  pope's  dominions. 
Madame  dc  K.  had  therefore  no  difficulty  in  caus- 
ing her  marriage  to  be  annulled,  especially  with 
the  help  of  her  lord  and  master,  who  for  the  first 
time  since  they  had  come  together,  agreed  with 
her  heart  ami  soul.  Flverything  was  promptly 
arranged,  and  Monsirur  carried  his  complaisance 
so  far  as  to  be  present  as  an  official  witness  at 
Madamr's  wedding,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of 
thoroughly  making  sure  of  its  validity.  Three  or 
four  children  were  the  fruit  of  this  new  union  ;  but 
the  lady's  happiness  was  of  short  duration.  Her 
domestic  peace  was  destroyed  by  the  intrigues  of 
her  second  husband's  family;  perhaps,  too,  the 
Italian's  love  had  cooled  ;  be  this  as  it  may,  after 
■"  rable  struggles  and  humilia- 

iraiion  was  (inslly  pronounced 
.ii;.iin«i  ii>r,  .iiii}  Mj.'  lound  her»<"ir  suddenly  with- 
out fortune  or  protector,  burdened  with  a  young 
family, 'and  weighed  down  with  fearful  anticipa- 
tions of  the  fiiiure.  Her  first  step  was  to  leave 
a  country  where  such  cruel  calamines  had  befallen 
her,  and  to  return  to  Podolia,  the  land  of  her  birth. 
Hitherto  her  story  is  like  hundreds  of  others,  and 
I  should  nut  have  thought  of  narrating  it  had  it 
ended  there  ;  but  what  almost  surpasses  belief,  and 
gives  it  a  stamp  of  originality  altogether  out  of  the 
common  line,  is  the  conduct  of  Iht  first  hushiind 
when  he  heard  of  her  r<-tiirn.  That  brutal,  incon- 
stant man,  who  had  trampled  on  all  social  decen- 
cies in  attending  at  the  marriage  of  his  wife  with 
another,  did  all  in  his  power  to  induce  h<'r  to  return 

to  h!-   I -■        M-  .1 ■ 1   ."■.,,   ..,,,1 

cntr. 

and  I,   .      --        ,  .    .  :    -     ^.il- 

dren  by  the  Italian,  on  whom  he  settled  part  of  his 
fortune.  From  that  time  forth  the  most  perfect 
harmony  subsists  between  the  pair,  and  seems 
likely  long  to  continue.  I  saw  a  letter  written 
by  the  lady  two  or  three  months  after  her  return 
beneath  the  mniuffal  roof;  it  breathed  the  liveliest 
grat  '  ~     ion  for  him  whom 

she 

A).r,.j,.„i.,,  -      •  • -■       ' 

on,  we   find   tl 

Kberamnof,  a  m ,  ^ , .i,u  <,<>...,...>- 

of  Um  oelebraled  Hettmaa  Plalof  :— 


"  On  entering  the  first  saion  we  met  the  general, 
who  immediately  presented  us  to  his  two  wives. 
Hut,  the  reader  will  say,  is  bigamy  allowed  among 
the  f'ossacks  ?  Not  exactly  so  ;  but  if  the  laws  and 
public  opinion  are  against  it,  still  a  man  of  high 
station  may  easily  evade  both  ;  and  (jeneral  Kher- 
sanof  has  been  living  fi>r  many  years  in  open, 
avowed  bigamy,  without  finding  thai  his  m/oru  are 
the  less  frequented  on  account  of  such  a  trifle.  In 
Russia,  4realth  covers  everything  with  its  glitter- 
ing veil,  and  sanctions  every  kind  of  eccentricity, 
however  opposed  to  the  usages  of  the  land,  pro- 
vided it  redeem  them  by  plenty  of  balls  and  enter- 
tainments. Public  opinion,  such  as  exists  in 
France,  is  here  altogether  unknown.  The  major- 
ity leave  scruples  of  conscience  to  timorous  souls, 
without  even  so  much  as  acknowledging  their 
merit. 

"  A  man  the  slave  of  his  word,  and  a  woman  of 
her  reputation,  could  not  be  understood  in  a  country 
where  caprice  reigns  as  absolute  sovereign.  A 
Russian  lady,  to  whom  I  made  some  reiuark*  on 
this  subject,  answered  notiv/y,  that  none  but  low 
people  could  be  affected  by  scandal,  inasmuch  as 
censure  can  only  proceed  from  superiors.  She 
was  perfectly  right,  for,  situated  as  the  nobility 
are,  who  would  dare  to  crilici.oe  and  C(uidemn  their 
faults*  In  order  that  public  opini<m  should  exist, 
there  must  be  an  independent  class,  capable  of  ut- 
tering its  judgments  wiihout  fearing  the  vengeance 
of  those  it  calls  before  it.s  bar;  there  must  lie  a  free 
country  in  which  the  acts  of  every  individual  may 
be  impartially  appreciaied  ;  in  short,  the  words 
justice,  honor,  honesty,  and  delicacy  of  feeling  must  i 
have  a  real  meaning,  instead  of  being  the  sport  of  ' 
an  elegant  and  corrupt  caste,  that  systematically 
makes  a  mock  of  all  things  not  subservient  to  its 
caprices  and  its  passions. 

•  •  •  • 

"  It  is  said  that  the  two  co-wives  live  on  the  best 
possible  terms  with  each  other.  The  general 
seems  quite  at  his  ease  with  respect  to  them,  and 
goes  from  the  one  to  the  other  wiih  the  same  marks 
of  attention  and  affi-ction.  llis  first  wife  is  very 
old,  and  might  be  taken  for  the  mother  of  the  sec- 
ond. We  were  assured  ihat  Ixitig  greatly  dis- 
tres.Hed  at  having  no  children,  she  had  herself  ad- 
vined  her  hu»band  to  make  a  new  choice.  The 
general  fixed  on  a  very  pretty  young  peasant 
working  on  his  own  pnipi-rty.  In  order  to  diminish 
the  great  disparity  of  rank  between  them  he  mar- 
ried her  to  one  of  his  officers,  who,  on  c<m)ing  out 
of  church,  received  orders  to  depart  instantly  on  a 
distant  mission,  from  which  he  never  returned. 
Some  time  afterwards  the  young  womftii  was  in- 
stalled in  the  general's  brilliant  mansion,  and  pre- 
sented to  all  his  an|uaiiitances  as  M;idaiiic  Kher- 
sanof. " 

The  account  Madame  Hommaire  gives  of  her 
visit  to  a  Kalmuck  prince  and  prince^s  will  surprise 
those  whose  notioiiH  of  that  people  are  derived  from 
such  travellers  as  Dr.  Clarki  .  Iiv  wlumi  they  are 
described  as  among  the  moM  •   in  aspect 

and   features,  and  the  most  l>  u  habits  of 

the  whole  human  race. 

"  The  little  island  belonging  to  Prince  Turoene 
stands  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  From  a 
distance  it  looks  like  a  nest  of  verdure  resting  on 
the  waves,  and  waiting  only  a  breath  of  wind  to 
send  it  floating  down  the  rapid  course  of  Volga. 

11       ....  1.  _  .1,1...       I       ..-.ill  1...I     ....     y,„|^ 

the 
jade, 


and  th> 


Its  turrets.     Erory  objoci 
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assamcs  a  more  decided  and  more  piRturesque  form, 
and  stands  nut  in  riear  relirf,  from  the  cupola  of 
thd  mv'tcrions  pa^'oda  which  ynu  boo  lowcrin); 
ni...>..  ii,..  ir....4  1..  iK,.  hiiniblc  kiliilka  glillcring  in 
t!  Hi!t.     Tho  landscape,  as  it 

pi  ivciv  to  our  eyes,  wilh  the 

iinrulll'il  mirror  ot  tho  Volpa  for  its  framework, 
wcirc  a  calm,  but  slranf^n  and  profoundly  mclan- 
cholv  ch:irnrti-r.  It  was  like  nnthiiiiE;  we  had  etor 
SOPH  lii'Tnrij ;  it  was  a  new  world  which  fancy  miphi 
pco|ili' at  it  pleased  ;  oneofi' 
(ini'  clnvuinof  at  fifteen  after 

NifhtB;'  a  ihini;,  in  short.sucli  i"  (■ro^><''<  irn'  lr;n- 
eller'.t  path  hut  oiicu  in  all  lii»  wanilcrin<;8,  and 
which  wo  eiijoyi'd  with  all  the  zest  of  unexpected 
pleasure." 

V4'i.  r  .l.''<i-rihinu  her  courteous  reception,  and 
li  I  ick  of  disappointment  she  experienced 

:ii  •  much  that  reminded  her  of  Kuro[)e  in 

the  habitation  of  a  real  Kalmuck  prince,  she  oon- 
liniins  — 

"  After  the  first  civilities  were  over,  I  was  con- 
ducted VI  a  very  handsome  chamber,  with  windows 
ti:  1  lari;o  verandah.      I  found  in  it  a  toi- 

1  MS  in  silver,  very  elegant  furnituret  and 

III  both  rare  and  precious.     My  surprise 

:i  .mliiiually  as  1  beheld  ihis  aristocratic 

SI.... I a.ss.      In  vain  1  looked  for anythini; that 

could  remind  moof  iho  Kalmucks;  nuthini;  around 
me  had  a  tinifo  a( eoulnir  Incaie ;  all  seemed  raiher 
to  bespeak  the  abode  of  a  rich  Asiatic  nawab  :  and 
with  a  little  effort  of  imatrinalion  I  might  easily 
have  fancied  myself  transported  into  the  marvellous 
world  of  the  fairies,  as  1  beheld  that  magnificent 
palace  encircled  wilh  water,  its  exterior  fretted  all 
over  with  balconies  and  fantastic  ornaments,  and 
iH  iiii-iior  :ill  filled  with  velvets,  tapcstrie*,  and 
.  ii-  '-,  i~  tliiiiijh  the  touch  of  a  wand  had  made 
all  lilts.'  WDiiders  start  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Volira  I  And  what  completed  the  illusion  was  Iho 
thouifht  that  the  author  of  these  prodigies  was  a 
Kalmuck  prince,  a  chief  of  those  half-savage  tribes 
that  wander  over  the  sandy  plains  of  the  ("aspian 
Sea,  a  worshipper  of  the  grand  I^aina,  a  believer 
in  the  metempsychosis ;  in  short,  one  of  those 
beings  whoso  existence  seems  to  us  almost  fabu- 
lous, such  a  host  of  mysterious  legends  do  their 
names  awaken  in  the  mind.  •  •  • 

"  Prince  Tumeiie  is  the  wealthiest  and  most  in- 
llip'iiiil  of  all  the  Kalmuck  chiefs.  In  1815  ho 
■  i;-  i  11  rt'ginieiit  at  his  own  expense,  and  led  it  to 
l',iii>.  for  whii-h  meritorious  service  he  was  re- 
warded with  numerous  dt>c<>rations.  He  has  now 
tho  r.ink  of  colonel,  and  he  was  the  first  of  this 
nomade  people  wbo  exchanged  his  kibitka  for  an 
Kuro|>can  dwelling,  .\bsolute  master  in  his  own 
family,  (among  the  Kalmucks  the  same  respect  is 
paid  to  the  eldest  brother  as  to  the  father,)  ho  em- 
ploys his  authority  only/or  the  good  of  those  around 
hiin.  He  piis,sessea  about  a  million  desiatines  of 
land,  and  several  hundred  families,  from  which  he 
derives  a  considerable  revenue.  His  race,  whifch 
belongs  to  the  tribe  of  the  Koshois,  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  rcs|wcted  among  the  Kalmucks. 
Repeatedly  tried  bv  severe  afflictions,  his  mind  has 
taken  an  exclusively  religious  bent,  and  the  super- 
stitious practices  to  which  he  devotes  himself  give 
him  a  great  rt-putation  for  sanctity  among  his  coun- 
trymen. An  isolated  pavilion  placed  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  palace  is  his  habitual  abode,  where 
ho  passes  his  life  in  prayers  and  religious  confer- 
ence with  the  most  celebrated  priests  of  the  country. 
No  one  but  these  latter  is  allowed  admission  into 


his  myatorioua  sanctuary  ;  even  hi*  brothers  hava 

never   enten'd   it.     'Vh-   "   ■..-.. r..,n..    •, i^f 

mode  of  existence,  Ch  \\ 

ill  11  «  lii.li  he  might  !  d 

■••s  with   which  ho  has  em  i 

id  which  lietokcn  a  cast  ot  Mr 

su|i<.-rior  to  what  we  should  expect  to  lind  m  »  Kal- 

miiek.    This  volunlary  saerifiee  of  earthly  delights, 

>'y  iiior  1 1  sutreriiigs,  strikingly 

iiiityand  the  origin  of  our  re- 

liginii><  drill Ts      I.i'.e  the  nioit  ferviiit  Catholics, 

this  votary  of  I<ama  m-eks  in  roliliide,  prayer,  lua- 

terily,  and  the  hope  ''f  annilnT  life.  '-■  -ns 

which  all    his   fortune  is  pov^etl.•^s  lo  i' 

Is  not  this  the  history  of  many  a  Tru).,....   ..  L  ,ir- 

Ihusian  ? 

"  The  position  of  the  palact;  is  exquisitely  choaen, 
and  shows  a  sense  of  the  licautlful  as  developed  as 
that  of  the  most  civilizjd  nations.  It  is  built  in 
the  Chinese  style,  and  is  prettily  seated  on  the 
gentle  slope  of  a  hill  about  a  hundred  feel  from  the 
Volga.  Its  numerous  galleries  afford  views  over 
every  part  of  tho  isle,  and  Ihe  imposing  surface  of 
the  river.  From  one  of  the  angles  the  eye  looks 
down  on  a  mass  of  foliage,  through  which  glitter 
the  cupola  and  golden  ball  of  iho  pagoda.  Beau- 
tiful meadows,  dotted  over  wilh  clumps  of  trees, 
and  fields  in  high  cultivaiion,  untold  their  carpels 
of  verdure  on  the  left  of  tho  palace,  and  form  dif- 
ferent landsca|>es  which  the  eye  can  take  in  at 
once.  The  whole  is  enlivened  by  the  presence  of 
Kalmuck  horsemen,  camels  wandeiing  hero  and 
there  through  the  rich  pastures,  and  officers  con- 
veying the  chiers  orders  from  tent  to  tent.  It  is  a 
bcaniiftil  spectacle,  various  in  itsdelails,  and  no  less 
harmonious  in  its  assemblage.  •  •  • 

"  \\  an  early  hour  next  day.  Mad  i  "  '  e- 
vitch  came  to  accompany  us  to  the  pi  r- 

in-law,  who,  during  the  fine  season,  i.  .-.i.  r.  m  ii,r 
kibitka  in  preference  to  the  palace.  Nothing  could 
be  more  agreeable  to  us  than  this  proposal.  At 
last  then  1  was  about  to  see  Kalmuck  manners  and 
customs  without  any  foreign  admixture.  On  tho 
way  I  learned  that  the  princess  was  renowned 
among  her  people  for  extreme  beauty  and  accom- 
plishment.s,  besides  many  other  details  which  con- 
tributed further  to  augment  my  curiosity.  We 
formed  a  tolerably  large  party  when  we  reached 
her  tent,  and  as  she  had  bipen  informed  of  our  in- 
tended visit,  we  enjoyed,  on  entering,  a  sjwctacle 
that  far  surpassed  our  anticipations.  When  the 
curtain  at  the  doorway  of  the  kibitka  was  raised, 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  rather  sp-icious  room, 
lighted  from  above,  and  hung  with  red  damask,  the 
reflection  from  which  shed  a  glowing  tint  on  every 
object ;  the  floor  was  covered  wilh  a  rich  Turkey 
carpel,  and  the  air  was  loaded  with  perfumes.  In 
this  balmy  atmosphere  and  crimson  light  we  per- 
ceived the  princess  seated  on  a  low  platform  at  the 
further  end  of  Ihe  tent,  dresse<l  in  glisu-ning  robes, 
and  as  motionless  as  an  idol.  Some  twenty  women 
in  full  dress,  silting  on  their  heels,  formed  a  strange 
and  particolored  circle  round  her.  It  was  like  no- 
thing I  could  compare  it  to  but  an  opera  scene  sud- 
denly got  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  When 
the  princess  had  allowed  us  tmie  enough  to  admire 
her,  she  slowly  descendeil  the  sleps  of  ihe  plat- 
form, approached  us  with  dianity,  took  me  by  tho 
hand,  embraced  me  afTeclionately,  and  led  me  to 
the  place  she  had  just  left.  She  did  the  same  by 
Madame  Zakarevitch  and  her  daughter,  and  then 
graciously  saluting  the  persons  who  accompanied 
us,  she  motioned  them  to  be  seated  on  a  large  divan 
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op|>o6ile  tlie  plaifiirm.  No  mistruas  of  a  house  in 
P.iriv  IV, ill, I  li.li>  done  better.  WUen  every  one 
li  .  she  sat  down   beside   me,  and 

til  iim  of  au  Armenian,  who  sjiokc 

Kussian  and  Kalmuck  extremely  well,  she  made 
me  a  thousand  compliments,  that  save  mc  a  very 
high  oinnion  of  her  capacity.  With  the  .Arme- 
nian's asM.ilanre  we  were  able  to  put  many  ques- 
tions I'l  <' K-h  other,  and  notwithstanding  the  awk- 
wardnfs>  of  be;n!j  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an 
interpreter,  the  conversition  was  far  from  growing 
languid,  so  eager  was  the  princess  fur  information 
of  every  kind.  The  .\rmenian,  who  was  a  merry 
•oul,  constituted  himself,  of  his  own  authority, 
grand  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  coinmenaMi 
his  functions  by  advising  the  princess  to  give  orders 
for  the  opening  of  the  ball.  Immediately  upon  a 
sign  from  the  latter,  one  of  the  ladies  of  hnnor  rose 
and  performed  a  few  step,  turning  slowly  u|i<in 
her»i-lf;  whilst  another,  who  remained  scaleil, 
drew  forth  from  a  balalaika  (an  Oriental  guiur) 
some  melancholy  sounds,  by  no  means  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.  Nor  were  the  attitudes  and  move- 
ments of  her  companion  more  accordant  with  our 
notions  of  dancing.  They  formed  a  pantoiuime, 
the  meaning  of  which  I  could  not  ascertain,  but 
which,  by  its  languishing  monotony,  expressed 
anything  but  pleasure  or  gaiety.  The  young 
tifvranle  frequently  stretched  out  her  arms  and 
knelt  down  as  if  to  invoke  some  invisible  being. 
The  performance  lasted  a  considerable  time,  during 
which  I  had  full  opportunity  to  scrutinize  the  prin- 
cess, and  saw  good  reason  to  justify  the  high  re- 
nown in  which  her  beauty  was  held  among  her 
own  people.  Her  figure  is  imposing  and  extremely 
well-proportioned,  as  far  as  her  numerous  garments 
allowed  me  to  judge.  Her  mouth,  finely  arched 
and  ailorncd  with  beautiful  teeth,  her  countenance, 
expressive  of  great  sweetness,  her  skin,  somewhat 
brown,  but  remarkably  delicate,  would  entitle  her 
1(1  bo  thought  a  very  handsome  woman,  even  in 
France,  if  the  outline  of  her  face  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  features  were  only  a  trille  less  Kal- 
muck. Nevertheless,  in  spile  of  the  obliquity  of 
her  eyes  and  the  prominence  of  her  cheek-bones, 
(he  would  still  find  many  an  admirer,  not  in  Kal- 
muckia  alone,  but  all  the  world  over.  Her  looks 
convey  an  expression  of  the  utmost  gentleness  and 
good-nature,  and.  like  all  the  women  of  her  race, 
iaiiniliiy,  which  makes 
:ming. 
.>ov%  i  Ml,  .     Over  a  very  rich  robe 

of  Persian  :    all   over   with  silver,  she 

wore  a  liglr.    .... reaching  only  to  the  knee, 

and  open  in  front.  The  high  corsage  was  quite 
flat,  and  glillind  « itli  silver  embroidery  and  fine 
pearls  that  '  lie  seams.     Round  her  neck 

she  had  a  u  'ic  habit  shirt,  the  shape  of 

which  seemed  to  mi-  like  that  of  a  man's  shirt  col- 
lar. It  was  fastened  in  front  by  a  diamond  button. 
Her  very  thick,  deep  black  hair  fell  over  her  iMmom 
in  two  maiinificent  tresses  of  remarkable  length. 
Mlh  rich  fur,  and  resembling 
of  a  French  judge,  was  set 
-  '  I  Hut  what  sur- 
.s  an  embroidered 
■f  black  mill'-'- 
I  ..fourworl. 

'.  ,•  '  of  a  irri',,1  i . 

lady.      Among  the    |.-    ■    --    "r;,  ■  oi^nu  I 

not  forget  to  enumerai'    i  in,,''  .  ".i   <:liain, 

which,   after   being   wound    round    her    Ixiautiful 

tnsMs,  fell  over  her  bosom,  passing  on  its  way 


rt'ji,!ii V  on  Ki'-  i-ro«  u 
prisi-d  me  most  in  het 


through  her  gold  earrings.     Ilcrwhol  -h 

as  I  have  described  it,  looked  much  I'  us 

than  I  had  expected.  The  ladies  of  honor,  though 
less  richly  clad,  wore  lobos  and  caps  of  the  same 
form  ;  only  they  had  nut  advanced  so  far  as  to  wear 
mittens. 

"The  dancing  lady,  after  figuring  for  half  an 
hour,  went  and  touched  the  shoulder  of  one  of  her 
companions,  who  look  her  place,  and  began  the 
same  figures  over  again.  When  she  had  done,  the 
.Vmienian  urged  the  princess  that  her  daughter, 
who  until  then  had  kepi  herself  concealed  biliind 
a  curUiin,  should  also  uive  a  s|>ccimun  of  her  skill  ; 
but  lliere  was  a  dilficuay  in  the  case.  No  lady  of 
honor  had  a  right  to  touch  her,  and  this  formality 
was  indispensable  according  to  established  usa^e. 
Not  to  he  baffled  by  this  obstacle,  the  Armenian 
sprang  gaily  into  the  middle  of  the  circle,  ami  be- 
gan to  dance  in  so  original  a  manner,  that  every 
one  enlhusiastitally  applauded.  Having  thus  sat- 
isfied the  exigency  of  Kalmuck  etiquette,  he 
stepped  up  to  the  curtain  and  laid  his  finger  lightly 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  young  ladv,  who  could  nut 
refuse  an  invitation  thus  made  in  all  due  form. 
Her  dancing  appeared  to  us  less  wearisome  than 
that  of  the  ladies  of  honor,  thanks  to  her  pretty  face 
and  her  timid  and  languishing  attitudes.  She  in 
her  turn  touched  her  brother,  a  handsome  lad  of 
fifteen,  dressed  in  the  Cossack  costume,  who  ap- 
|>eared  exceedingly  mortified  at  being  obliged  to 
put  a  Kalmuck  cap  on  his  head  in  order  to  exhibit 
the  d^inec  in  all  its  nationality.  Twice  he  dashed 
his  cap  on  the  ground  with  a  most  comical  air  of 
vexation ;  but  his  mother  rigidly  insisted  on  his 
putting  it  on  again. 

"  The  dancing  of  the  men  is  as  imperious  juid 
animated  as  that  of  the  women  is  lame  and  monot- 
onous;  the  spirit  of  dominaiion  displays  itself  in 
all  their  gestures,  in  the  bold  expression  of  their 
looks  and  their  noble  Iwarini;.  It  would  lie  impos- 
sible for  mc  to  describe  all  the  evolutions  the  young 
prince  went  through  with  i(|iial  grace  and  rapid- 
ity. The  elasticity  of  hut  limbs  was  as  remarkable 
as  the  perfect  incasuru  observed  in  his  most  com- 
plicated steps. 

"  After  tlie  ball  came  the  concert.  The  women 
played  one  after  the  other  on  the  balalaika,  and 
then  sang  in  chortis.  Hut  there  is  as  little  variety 
in  their  music  as  in  their  d.ancing.  At  last  we 
were  presented  with  dilTerent  kinds  of  kouiuis  and 
sweetmeats  on  large  silver  trays. 

"  When  we  came  out  from  the  kabitka  the  prin- 
cess' brother-in-law  took  us  to  a  herd  of  wild 
horses,  where  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  scenes 
awaited  us.  The  moment  we  were  perceived,  five 
or  six  mounted  men,  armed  with  long  lassoes, 
rushed  into  the  middle  of  the  lalioun,  (herd  of 
horses,)  keeping  their  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the 
young  prince,  who  was  to  |Hiinl  out  the  animal  they 
should  seize.  The  signal  being  given,  they  in- 
sUintly  galloped  forward  and  noosed  a  young  horse 
with  a  lonir  dishevrlled  mane,  whose  dilated  eyes 
and  smok;  '.  l>etokened  incxprissihle  ter- 

ror.    A  I  L'almuck,  who  AjIIowciI  them 

on  foot,  iniJiM  'Hill  i\  sprang  upon  the  stHllion,  cut 
the  thongs  that  were  throtling  him,  and  engaged 
""'i  him  in  an  incredible  contest  of  daring  and 
ly.  It  would  be  impossible,  I  think,  for  any 
,  'lacle  more  vividly  to  aflect  the  mind  than  that 
which  now  met  our  eyes.  Sometimes  the  rider 
and  his  horse  rolled  togetlicr  on  the  grass;  some- 
times they  sliot  through  ihe  air  with  the  speed  of 
an  arrow,  and  tlicii  stopped  abruptly,  as  if  a  wall 
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tuid  all  At  nnro  risen  up  heroni  (livin.  On  n  sud- 
den the  furiiiiis  animtil  would  rmwl  on  it*  belly,  or 
ri;:ir  in  n  manner  that  niado  nn  ^hri•'l<  with  Icrrur, 
tht-n  |iliint,nn|{  forwrird  ajiain  in  lim  mad  ):alliip  h<! 
would  ilanh  ihron^h  the  talMiiin,  and  rndeavor  in 
ovrry  iios^ildo  way  I"  sliakfl  otThiH  nn     '  '       ' 

"  Hill  llii.t  cvercisi',  viiilcnl  and  il.i 

appt-ari'il  to  us,  si'i'nii'il  hiii  -i...'i  t..  ,'      • ^, 

whose  bcMly  followed  all  lli  !■<  of  the  ani- 

mal with  so  much  siipplen'-  wmild  liuvo 

fancied  that  the  same  thonghl  piissea-sed  both  bodies. 
The  sweat  poured  in  foamiiie  slreanis  from  the 
Rtallion's  flanks,  and  ho  trembled  in  every  limb. 
As  for  the  rider,  his  co«dness  wouhl  have  put  to 
shamo  the  most  aecomplishe<l  horsemen  in  Kuropo. 
In  the  most  erilieal  moments  he  still  found  himself 
at  liberty  to  wave  his  arini  in  token  of  triumph  ; 
and  in  spile  of  the  indomitable  humor  of  his  steed, 
he  had  sutfieicnl  romftiand  over  it  to  keep  ll  almost 
always  within  the  circle  of  our  vision.  At  a  sig- 
nal from  the  prince,  two  horwmen,  who  had  kept 
as  close  as  |Hissiblc  to  the  darini;  centaur,  seiztul 
him  with  amazin);  quickness  and  );alloped  away 
with  him  before  wo  had  time  to  comprehend  this 
new  maiiipuvre.  The  horse,  for  a  moment  stupi- 
fied,  soon  made  oflT  at  full  speed,  and  was  lost  in 
the  midst  of  the  herd.  These  porfomiances  were 
r.;M  iiinj  several  times  without  B  single  rider  Buffcr- 
ihl;  liuMsilf  to  Iw  thrown. 

••  lint  what  w.as  our  amazement  when  we  saw  a 
twv  of  ten  years  come  forward  to  undertake  the 
•:i?ni'  cNploit!  They  8»"lected  for  him  a  young 
,l!iiin  of  great  size,  whose  liery  bounds  and 
.1  -,  i.i'.i'  elTorts  to  break  his  bonds,  indicated  a 
most  violent  temper. 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  depict  our  intense  emo- 
tions durinjz  this  new  conflict.  This  child,  who, 
like  the  other  riders,  had  only  the  horse's  mane  to 
clinif  to,  afforded  an  example  of  the  power  of  rea- 
soning over  instinct  and  brute  force.  For  some 
'  minutes  he  maintained  his  difficult  position  with 
heroic  intrepidity.  At  last,  to  our  great  relief,  a 
horseman  rode  up  to  him,  caught  him  up  in  his 
(uilstretclied  ann,  and  threw  him  on  the  croup  be- 
hind him." 

We  pass  over  the  account  of  that  day's  dinner ; 
its  choice  cookery,  half  Russian  and  half  French  ; 
the  rich  service  of  plate  ;  the  profusion  of  Spanish 
and  French  wines,  and  the  toasts  in  honor  of  the 
Faiiiieror  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  France,  &c. 
&c.  .\ll  this  was  in  very  good  style,  and  com- 
mon-place ill  the  same  proportion,  .\fter  dinner  the 
visiters  priweeded  to  the  mysterious  pagoda,  which 
had  .so  much  excited  their  curiosity. 

"  The  moment  wo  set  foot  on  the  threshold  of 
the  temple, our  ears  were  .i.s'iailed  with  aiharivari, 
compared  with  which  a  score  or  two  of  great  bells 
set  in  motion  promiscuously,  w<)\ild  have  been  har- 
mony itself  It  ainuist  deprived  us  of  the  power 
of  perceiving  what  was  guinif  on  around  us.  The 
noise  was  so  piercing,  discordant,  and  s.avage  that 
we  were  completely  stupificd,  and  there  was  no 
possibility  of  exchanging  a  word. 

"  The  per)x'trator8  of  this  terrible  uproar,  in 
other  words  the  musicians,  were  arranueil  in  two 
parallel  lines  facing;  each  other  ;  at  their  head,  in 
the  direction  of  the  altar,  the  high-pricsl  knelt 
quite  motionless  on  a  rich  Persian  carpet,  and  be- 
hind them  towards  the  entrance  stood  the  ghrpki, 
or  master  of  the  ceremonies,  dres-sed  in  a  scarlet 
robe  and  a  deep  yellow  hood,  and  having  in  his 
hand  a  long  stafl",  the  emblem,  no  doubt,  of  his  dig- 
nity.    The  other  priests,  all  kneeling  as  well  as 
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the  musicians,  and  looking  like  grotcMiae  Chinese 
in  their  fuaturvs  and  altitudes,  wore  drenaee  of  glar- 
ing colors,  loaded    with    gold   and  silver   brocade, 
ccHisisting  of  wid<!  tiinii-s,  willi 
sort  of  mitre   with   several   I' 

'     •  '    ' "Miewhat  HM  ■■  '  ' 

'Cpt  that  II 
I  ...  .id    wiih    t' 

wliieh  there  rose  from  ; 
tuft  of  black  silk,>tied  m 

little  halls,  dimiiii.shing  from  tiie  base  to  the  sum- 
mit. Uelow,  this  tuft  tprcail  out  into  several 
tresses  which  fell  down  on  the  shoulders.  But 
what  surprised  us  must  of  all  was  the  musical  in- 
struments. Besides  the  enonnous  timbrels  and 
the  Chinese  tamtam,  ih're  were  Urge  sea-shells 
used  !Ls  horns,  and  two  huge  tubes,  three  or  four 
yards  long,  and  each  supported  on  two  props.  My 
husband  iiieirectiially  endeavored  to  sound  these 
Irumpoi*;  none  but  the  stentorian  lungs  of  the  vig- 
orous Mand.schis  could  give  them  breath.  If  there 
is  neither  tunc,  nor  harmony,  nor  method  in  the 
religious  music  of  the  Kalmucks,  by  way  of 
amends  for  this  every  one  makes  as  much  noise  as 
he  can  in  his  own  way  and  according  to  the 
strength  of  his  lungs.  The  concert  began  by  a 
jingling  of  little  b<'lls,  then  the  timbrels  and  tam- 
tams struck  up,  and  lastly,  after  the  shrill  squeak- 
ings  of  the  shells,  the  two  great  trumpets  began  to 
bellow,  and  made  all  the  windows  of  the  temple 
shake.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  depict  all 
the  oddity  of  this  ceremony.  Now  indeed  we  fell 
that  we  were  thousands  of  Icacues  away  from  Eu- 
rope, in  the  heart  of  .-Vsia,  in  a  pagoda  of  the 
Grand  Dalai  Lama,  of  Thibet. 

"  The  temple,  lighted  by  a  row  of  largo  win- 
dows, is  adorned  with  slender  columns  of  stuccoed 
brick-work,  the  lightness  of  which  reminds  one  of 
the  graceful  Moorish  architecture.  A  gallery  luas. 
all  round  the  dome,  w  hich  is  also  remarkable  Tor  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  its  workmanship.  Tapestries, 
representing  a  multitude  of  good  and  evil  genii, 
monstrous  idols  and  fabulous  animals,  cover  all 
parts  of  the  pagoda,  and  give  it  an  aspect  much 
more  grotesque  than  religious.  The  veneration  of 
the  worshippers  of  Lama  for  their  images  is  so 
great,  that  we  could  not  approach  these  ini.vshaiien 
gods  without  covering  our  mouths  with  a  handker- 
chief, lest  wc  should  profane  them  with  an  unhal- 
lowed breath. 

"  The  priests  allowed  how  much  they  disliked 
our  minute  examination  of  everything,  by  the  un- 
easiness with  which  they  continually  watched  all 
our  movements.  Their  fear,  as  we  afterwards 
learned,  was  lest  we  should  lake  a  fancy  to  purloin 
some  of  those  mystic  images  we  scrutinized  a<>  nar- 
rowly ;  certainly  they  had  g<KMl  reason  to  be 
alarmed,  for  the  will  was  not  wanting  on  our  pari. 
But  we  were  obliged  to  content  ourselves  wilh 
gazing  at  them  with  looks  of  the  most  profound 
respect,  consoling  ourselves  with  the  hope  of  hav- 
ing our  revenge  on  a  more  favorable  occasion." 

llaving  borr»)wed  so  largely  from  the  lady,  we 
will   now    turn   to  her   husband's   [lortion  of  the 
work. — llis  exposition  of  the   pernicious   effects 
which  prohibitive  duties  have  wrought  on  both  the 
trade  and  agriculture  of  Russia,  is  a  very  clear  and 
convincing  document.     Though   strongly  inclined 
to  epitomize  it  here,  we   resist   the  t. .....i  f.-n,  in 

the  con8cioiisncs.s   that  additional  and 

illustrations  in  sup])ort  of  free  trail'     -are 

srarccly  needed  among  us  at  this  moment.  The 
I  advocates  of  protection  are  not  to  be  cooTinced  by 
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an  ni 

pedoi ...  \'  - 

in  wir  for.  .•  rt-lalions,  our  author's  rc- 

■ark*  on  ih'  '•■'  of  the  Black  Se\  deserve 

the  iPTious  niifniiim  of  both  parties,  of  those  who 
hope  for,  and  those  \vh<i  fear  a  great  iinincdiate 
influx  iif  cnrii  into  our  jM)rts  from  the  chores  of 
SoiiihtTTi  Hii->i.i.      Both  appear  to  entertain  Tery 

!  nulions  111,   '  '     ■•!.    The  immense 

t  r^'in  soil  1  •  Rus-iiia,  and  her 

nuniniiM  of  .«lave  labor,  xmiI.  n  i.-"  assiimi'd,  enable 
her  to  prodiiee  cheap  corn  in  unlimited  quantity. 
This  mav  be  so,  and  the  corn  may  rot  on  the 
ground  fiir  want  of  purchasers.  Before  it  can 
rv-ach  the  coast  its  price  must  be  enontiously  en- 
hance<l  by  the  cost  of  carria<;e  over  huj»e  distances, 
throu(;h  a  country  that  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
even  the  rudiments  of  a  system  of  roads  or  internal 
navijrntiiin.  Besides  this,  the  Russian  tariff  reacts 
■  '  iin  her  own  expirts,  especially  on  her 

.  .  and  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  agriculture 

IS  al  lliis  moment  in  a  stale  of  extreme  depression 
io  the  most  fertile  (lovenimenls  of  New  Russia. 

Whenever  any  of  the  thoii.sand  fi'slerinp  evils 
that  prey  upon  the  b.Mly  of  the  Muscovite  empire 
n- '!  to  view,  some  fond  admin"-  ■■''   i-  -  .-ii- 

;■  and  tells  us  of  the  tzarV  1 

» ,  ...    prodigious  desif,'"-^  Cur  ilir  .  _     _  ii 

of  his  people  with  which  hi  iiin  is  teem- 

ing, and  so  forth.     This  is  n  -li  drivelling. 

Some  high  and  praiseworthy  ipialiiies  Nichidas 
undoubleiUy  inherits  from  nature,  which  not  even 
the  awful  curse  of  his  position  can  wholly  extin- 
guish ;  but  the  best  excuse  which  charity  itself 
can  orti-r  for  the  manifold  wickednesses  per|)ctrated 
by  him  directly  and  indirectly,  is,  that  he  is  con- 
'       !he  most  pitiable  slate  of  ignorance  by 

Me  force  of  circurnsiances.  This  "  Gml 
.,1.  .  ,11,11  of  sixty  millions  of  men,  as  he  is  offi- 
cially myled  in  the  prayers  prescribed  for  his  sol- 
diers, is  a  blind  pupix't  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
.Kordid  juggjem.  "  The  saildcst  of  all  things  in 
Russia,"  says  M.  Ilommaire,  "  is  that  the  truth 
nrrrr  fnila  its  irrty  to  thf  hrnil  nf  thr  stair,  and  that 
a  public  functionary  would  think  hiniM'lf  undone 
if  he  divulged  thf  ri'al  state  of  things  :  hence  in  all 
the  dncumi'iits,  rijmrts,  and  l.abli-s  laid  befori?  the 
I  Se  fair  side  of  lti, 

!,  and    the   inif 

1  1  h<H>e   for    Ru^rf*l:i    hi  trii-  \\i^M,'in  i;l     its 

•,  which  is  ni'lu:iled  in  its  homi"  ailmin- 

'■■'■■'  ■■'■■■    'bat  ofifTicing  all  liical 

'■nl  or  even  vitally  suti- 

!.  ;ind  reducing  all  the 

!  :ipire  to  one  inva- 

■  br-  produced  at 
'  and  crush- 
'  of  a  slavr 


all  cnctx  by  tlio  v 

ing  down  all  tin 
Sontu 


of    Nil  : 
indmolhcr  Call 
11  their 
of  th( 


»i::il    rniilllli'    111    lllln 

(ierman  colonies  in 


In 
III. 

in.l 
in- 


itaUe  ciiliivaiHin 
netgtibors  the  Imit 


i'hey  re- 

;  under  prof- 

lo  their  Russian 

had  yet  seen  of 


sfneolliiTe  and  gardcnmg ;  aud  while  they  main- 


•iin<>d  themselves  in  rude  plenty  by  their  bones*. 
ft,  they  contributed  largely  to  the  coffers  of  the 

lie  They  were  ne»*r  in  arrear  with  their  tax- 
es, and  what  capital  they  necnmulated  was  always 
employed  in  useful  undertakings.  When  there 
was  famine  in  the  country,  it  was  always  to  them 
the  improvident  Russians  looked  for  the  means  of 
subsistence.  It  was  with  g(«id  reason  ihat  a  Ger- 
man cidonist  said  proudly  to  his  counlryman  Kohl, 
"  When  the  emiieror  comes  into  this  country  he 
cannot  but  rejoice  to  see  us  here :  he  must  own  it 
is  to  us  that  Russia  owes  the  cultivation  of  the 
steppe." 

The  most  valuable  immnnity  formerly  enjoyed 
by  the  colonics  was,  ihal  their  relations  with  the 
stale  were  managed  in  a  diri"cl  and  simple  manner 
by  a  special  committee,  so  Ihal  they  were  exempt 
from  the  Tillanous  extortion  and  maladministnilion 
that  afflicted  the  rest  of  the  community.  In  almost 
any  other  country  than  Russia  no  one  would  have 
thought  of  disturbing  a  system  that  was  found  to 
work  so  well  ;  but  they  manage  things  diflerently 
in  St.  Petersburg.  For  several  years  the  govern- 
ment has  been  contriving  measures  to  put  its 
foreign  subjects  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
crown  serfs ;  the  cidonial  committee  was  sup- 
pressed in  1811,  and  in  less  than  two  years  several 
hundred  families  forsook  their  lands  in  conse- 
quence, and  returned  to  Germany.  "  Seeing  the 
corruption  and  venality  of  the  Russian  funciion- 
aries,"  says  our  author,  ''  this  change  of  system 
will  bring  ruin  upon  the  colonists.  In  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  and  the  good  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment, when  once  the  Germans  are  subjected  to 
nearly  the  same  laws  as  the  crown  serfs,  lliey  will 
no  longer  lie  able  to  save  their  property  from  the 
rapacity  of  their  new  rulers. 

The  Russian  nation  is  divided  into  two  groat 
classes  :  the  aristocracy,  who  enjoy  all  the  privi- 
leges, and  the  people  who  support  all  the  burdens 
of  the  slate.  There  is  no  middle  class,  though 
there  arc  a  million  and  a  half  of  merchants  and 
burghers  capable  of  forming  the  nucleus  of  such  a 
bo<Iy,and  needing  only  a  word  from  the  emperor's 
lips  to  raise  them  to  the  position  ihi.'yarc  naturally 
entitled  In  hidd.  But  lliey  wait  in  vain  for  that 
word  ;  meanwhile,  they  an;  treated  with  the  most 
arrogant-  disdain  by  the  privileged  rabble  above 
them,  who  plunder  and  mnllreat  them  on  all  occa- 
sions. Nicholas  has  of  late  years  shown  a  dispo- 
sition 10  befriend  them  in  some  trifling  particulars  ; 
but  the  only  real  service  they  riquire  at  his  bands 
is  permission  to  enjoy,  in  right  of  their  pecuniary 
means  and  their  useful  calling,  the  same  privileges 
which  are  conferred  on  the  lowest  clerk  or  |)orier 
in  the  public  offices.  This  simple  act  of  justice 
would  go  far  to  change  the  face  of  society  in 
Russia  ;  it  would  augmetit  and  consolidate  a  most 
valuable  body  of  men  ;  it  would  gradually  ex- 
tinguish ihe  abuses  of  ilic  nobiliary  system  ;  and 
it  would  immedialely  rid  the  public  service  of  all 
those  useless  underlings  who  now  crowd  it  onl^ 
with  a  view  to  acquire  a  fouling  among  iho  privi- 
leged orders. 

The  constitution  of  the  Russian  aristocracy  ia 

— "tiliar,  and  is  (next  under  despotism)  the 

ise  of  the  majority  of  those  evils  under 
^!.o  country  lal>ors. 

"  The  first  inipoilant  inodifieations  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  noblesse  were  anterior  to  Peicrihe 
Great;  and  Feodor  Alcxicvilch,  by  burning  the 
charters  of  the  aristocracy,  made  the  first  gtlcmpt 
towards  destroying  the  distinction  which  the  boy- 
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ards  wiintrd  to  eRtablinh  Wtwcen  the  greM  and  the 
pi-lty  niililcii.  It  is  a  riiriouii  fHct,  that  at  the 
acei-naiciii  of  the  latter  iniinarrh  to  the  throno  most 
(((fiiTS  iif  Btatr  were  hrrrditary  in  Russia,  and  it 
was  nut  an  micomniim  thing  to  forego  the  services 
of  a  man  who  would  have  made  BMOxrellenl  gene- 
ral, merely  hceanse  his  anccslors  had  not  filled 
that  Inch  |mi»i,  whirh  nien  of  no  military  talent 
ohtiiined  hy  right  of  birlh.  Frequent  mention  has 
of  late  been  made  of  the  celebrated  jihraso,  Thr 
lioi/arf  hair  b-m  of  npinion  and  thr  txar  has 
ort/mnril,  and  il  has  been  made  ihe  iheme  of  vio- 
lent aecusalions  against  the  nsiirpalion  of  the 
Mnseovite  sovereigns.  Hislorieal  facts  demon- 
slrale  that  the  supposed  power  of  the  nobility  was 
always  illusory,  and  that  the  so  much  vaunted  and 
regreited  institution,  in  reality,  served  only  to 
relieve  ihe  liars  from  all  personal  responsibility. 
The  spirit  of  resistance,  w  hatever  may  he  said  lo 
the  contrary,  was  never  a  characteristic  of  the 
Ruswian  nobility.  No  doubt  there  have  been  fre- 
quent conspiracies  in  Russia  ;  hut  they  have 
always  been  directed  against  the  life  of  the  reign- 
ing sovereign,  and  never  in  any  respect  against 
existing  institutions.  The  facility  with  which 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  country 
affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  blind  servility  of  the 
RuSMian  people.  Vladimir  caused  proclamation  to 
he  made  one  day  in  the  town  of  Kiev,  that  all  the 
inhabitants  were  to  repair  next  day  to  the  hanks 
of  the  Dnieper  and  receive  baptism  ;  and  accord- 
ingly at  the  appointed  hour  on  the  morrow,  with- 
out the  least  tuinult  or  show  of  force,  all  the 
inhahitaiil*  of  Kiev  were  Christians. 

"  The  existing  institutions  of  the  Russian 
noblesse  date  from  the  reign  of  Peter  the  fJrcat. 
The  innovations  of  tb,il  sovereign  excited  violent 
disaaiisfiiction,  and  the  nobles,  not  yet  broken  in  to 
Ihe  yoke  they  now  bear,  caused  their  monarch 
much  serious  nneasiness.  The  means  which  an- 
pear<>d  to  Peter  best  adapted  for  cramping  the  old 
ari.stoeracy,  was  to  throw  open  the  field  of  honors 
lo  nil  his  subjects  who  were  not  serfs.  But  in 
order  to  avoid  too  rudelv  shocking  established 
prejudices,  he  made  a  ditference  between  nobles 
and  commoners  as  to  the  period  of  service  entitling 
them  respj-ciively  to  obtain  that  first  step  which 
was  lo  pl.Hce  them  both  on  the  same  level.  Hav- 
ing then  established  Ihe  gradations  of  rank  and  Ihe 
conditions  of  promotion,  and  desirous  of  ratifying 
his  institutions  hy  his  example,  he  feigned  sub- 
inisston  to  Ihem  in  his  own  person,  and  passed 
successively  through  all  the  steps  of  the  scale  he 
had  ap()oinled. 

"'Ihe  rank  of  officer  in  the  military  service 
makes  the  h<dder  a  gentleman  in  blood,  that  is, 
confers  hereditary  nobility  ;  but  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice this  quality  is  onlv  personal  up  to  the  rank  of 
college  assessor,  which  ctirrcsponds  lo  that  of 
major. 

"  The  individual  once  admitted  into  the  fonr- 
ieenlh  or  lowest  class  becomes  noble,  and  enjovs 
all  the  privileges  of  nobility  as  much  as  a  count  of 
the  empire,  with  this  exception  only,  that  he  can- 
not have  vassals  of  his  own  before  he  has  attained 
the  grade  of  college  assessor,  unless  he  he  noble 
born. 

"  It  results  from  this  system  that  consid'"-" — 
is  ati.iched   in  Russia,  not  to  birth,  but  ni' 

the  grade  occupied.      .\s  promotion  from  e: 

to  aimiher  is  obtained  after  a  period  of  service 
specified  by  the  statutes,  or  sooner  through  private 
interest,  there  is  do  college  registrar,  (Uth  class,) 


whatever  be  his  parentage,  but  may  aspire  to 
aluin  precedence  over  the  first  families  in  the 
empire  ;  and  examples  of  such  elevation  are  not 
rare.  It  must  bo  owned,  however,  that  Ihe  old 
families  have  more  chnnce  of  advancement  than 
the  others ;  but  they  owe  this  advantage  to  their 
wealth  rather  than  '      '  '    •  •• 

'•  With  all  tlie:i;  me 

nf  nidiiliiy  it   has,  i..  ..  , Mj 

subservient   to  the  pcdicy  of  ■  te  sove- 

reigns.    The  old  aristocracy  >  ery  kind 

of  induence,  and  its  great  laniilies,  most  of  them 
resident  in  Moscow,  can  now  only  protest,  by  Iheir 
inaction  and  Iheir  absence  from  court,  against  the 
slate  of  insignificance  lo  which  they  have  been 
reduced,  and  from  which  they  have  no  chance  of 
recovery. 

"  Had  it  been  necessary  for  all  aspirants  lo 
nobility  to  pass  through  the  wretched  condition  of 
the  common  soldier,  it  is  evident  that  the  empire 
would  not  possess  one-tenth  of  its  present  number 
of  nobles.  Nolwiihslanding  their  abject  and  ser- 
vile condition,  very  few  commoners  would  have 
the  courage  lo  ennoble  themselves  hy  undergoing 
such  a  noviciate,  with  Ihe  stick  hanging  over  ihem 
for  many  years.  Rut  thev  had  the  alternative  of 
the  civil  service,  which  led  to  the  same  result  by  a 
less  thorny  path,  and  ofli-red  even  comparatively 
many  more  advantages  to  them  than  to  ihe  nobles 
by  blood.  Whereas  the  latter,  on  entering  the 
military  service,  only  appear  for  a  brief  while  for 
fiirm's  sake  in  the  ranks,  become  noncommissioned 
officers  immediately,  and  officers  in  a  few  months, 
they  arc  compelled  in  the  civil  service  to  act  for 
two  or  three  years  as  supernumeraries  in  some 
public  office,  before  being  promoted  to  the  first 
grade.  Il  is  true,  the  preliminary  term  of  service 
is  fixed  for  commoners  at  twelve  years,  but  we 
have  already  spoken  of  the  facilities  ihey  [Kissess 
for  abridging  this  apprenticeship. 

"  But  this  excessive  facility  for  obtaining  the 
privileges  of  nobility,  has  given  rise  to  a  subaltern 
aristocracy,  the  most  insupportable  and  oppressive 
imaginable  ;  and  has  enormously  niulliplied  the 
number  of  rmplot/h  in  the  varicms  departments. 
Kvery  Russian,  not  a  serf,  takes  service  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  were  it  only  lo  obtain  rank  in  the 
fonrleenlh  class ;  for  otherwise,  he  would  faP 
back  almost  into  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  would 
be  virtually  unprotected,  and  would  be  exposed  to 
the  continual  vexations  of  the  nobility  and  the  pub- 
lic functionaries.  Hence,  many  individuals  gladly 
accept  a  salary  of  sixiy  francs  a  year,  for  the  per- 
mission lo  act  as  clerks  in  some  department,  and 
so  it  comes  lo  pass  thai  Ihe  subaltern  i-mploi/lf  are 
obliged  to  rob  for  the  means  of  suhfistence.  This 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  venality  and  the 
defective  condition  of  the  Russian  administrative 
departments. 

"  Pcler  the  Great's  regulations  were  excellent 
no  doubt  in  the  beginning,  and  hardly  could  that 
sovereign  have  devised  a  more  efficacious  means 
of  mastering  the  nobility,  and  prostrating  ihem  at 
his  feet.  But  now  thai  the  intended  result  has 
been  amply  obtained,  these  institutions  require  lo 
be  modified  ;  for,  under  the  greatly  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  they  only  serve  to  augment 
''I'vond   measure   the    numbers    of   a   pernicious 

reaucracy,  and  lo  impede  Ihe  development  of 
lit'  middleclass.  To  obtain  admission  into  the 
fourteenth  class,  and  become  a  noble,  is  the  sole 
ambition  of  a  priest's  or  merchant's  son.  an  am- 
bition fully  justified  by  the  unhappy  condition  of 
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all  btit  ttir  ,,:  1  --1  -1  -  ''"■-■  i?  no  country 
in  which   ]  :irc   held  in 

owor   e»u '•>>•  are  daily 

•uhji-ctcd  10  tlip  icisull.i  of  ihe   liiwpsl   clerks,  nnd 
ii   !■.  i.iilv  l>v  ditii  of  brilii'ry  ihry  can   ohiain   the 
1  of  justice.     How  often  have  I  seen  in 
1  I'ions,  unfortunate  merchants,  who  had 

b<-en  wailini;  for  forty-cl^ht  hours  nnd  more,  fur 
the  gocxi  (ileasure  of  the  clerk,  without  daring  to 
complain.  It  mattered  nothing  that  their  papers 
were  quite  regular,  the  noble  of  the  focirtoenth 
class  did  not  care  for  that,  nor  would  he  give  them 
horses  until  he  had  squeezed  a  good  sum  nut  of 
the  particulariiii  tchrorriki,  as  he  called  them  in  his 
aristocratic  pride.  The  same  annoyances  await 
the  foreigner,  who,  on  the  strenitth  of  his  pass- 
pirt.  undertakes  a  journey  without  a  decoraliim  at 
nia  button  hole,  or  any  title  to  give  him  importance. 
I  speak  from  exi>ericnce  ;  fur  more  than  two  years 
spent  in  trsvening  Kussia,  as  a  private  individual, 
enabled  me  fully  to  appreciate  the  obliging  dispo- 
sition of  the  fourteenth  class  nobles.  .\l  a  later 
period,  being  employed  on  a  scientific  mission  by 
the  government,  I  held  successively  the  rank  of 
major,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  colonel  ;  and  then  I 
had  nothing  to  complain  of;  the  posting-clerks, 
and  the  other  employis  received  mi  with  all  the 
piliteness  imagmabli-.  I  never  had  to  wait  for 
horses,  and  as  the  title  with  which  I  was  decked 
authorized  me  to  distribute  a  few  cuts  of  the  whip 
with  iinpuiiitv,  my  orders  were  fulfilled  with  quite 
magical  prumptitude. 

"  Under  such  a  system,  the  aristocracy  would 
increase  without  end  in  a  free  country.  But  it  is 
not  so  in  Russia,  where  the  number  of  those  who 
can  arrive  at  a  grade  is  extremely  limited,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  population  being  slaves.  Thus  the 
hereditary  and  (wrsonal  nobility  comprise  no  more 
thin  563,C53  males  :  though  all  free-born  Russians 
enti'r  tho  military  or  civil  service,  and  remain  at 
their  posts  as  long  as  |Hissihle  ;  for  once  they  have 
returned  into  mere  private  life  they  sink  intu  mere 
oblivion.  From  the  moment  he  has  put  on  plain 
clothes,  the  most  deserving  functionary  is  ex- 
poaed  to  the  vexalions  of  the  lowest  subalterns, 
who  then  omit  no  opportunity  of  lording  over  their 
former  su|>erior. 

"  Such  social  institutions  have  fatally  con- 
tributed toexcitc  a  must  derided  antipathy  between 
the  old  and  the  new  aristocracy  ;  and  the  emperor 
naturally  accords  his  preference  and  his  favors  to 
those  who  owe  him  everything,  and  from  whom 
ho  has  nothing  to  feir.  In  this  way  the  new 
nobles  have  insensibly  supplanleil  the  old  Iwyars. 
Hut    their    places   an'  •       uns  naturally 

attach  them  to  the   '  rnnient,   and 

cons 'v  '(icy  ai.     , if  all    revo- 

lulK'  M'ies.      Iv|ually  dinlikid  by  the  old 

ariol"  'in   they   have   suppl.irited,  and    hy 

the  peasants  whom  they  oppress,  they  are,  more- 
over, loo  few  in  numliors  to  lie  able  to  act  by  them- 
■elves;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  high  import- 
ance allach«d  to  the  di«tinrtinn»  of  rank,  |ireveiit» 
all  real  union   or  ayn  w>en  the  mcmhers 

of  this  branch  of  Rn  ..     The  tzar,  who 

perfectly  understanil'  T  this  body,  is 

fully  aware  of  lU  vr  tion  ;  and  if 

he   honors   it  witii  his  i^ii.ii.u  i.i...i,this  is  only 
because  he  finds  in  it  a  more   absolute  and  blind 
■ubmiaaion  than  in  the  old  ariBt<'^'^''v    \ili,.w  nn,- 
bitious  yearnings  after   their  ai 
csonot  but  be  at  variance  with   i 
As  for  aiijr  tevolutioiu  which  could  poaaibly  anae 


out  of  the  discontent  of  this  latter  order,  we  may 
lie  assured  they  will  never  be  directed  against  the 
political  and  moral  system  of  the  country  ;  they 
will  always  l)e,  as  they  have  always  been,  aimed 
solely  against  the  individual  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  Conspiracies  of  this  kind  are  the 
only  ones  now  possible  in  Russia,  and  what  pruves 
this  fact  is,  the  im|H)tence  <if  that  resentinent  the 
tzars  have  provoked  on  the  pari  of  the  old  aris- 
tocrdcy,  whenever  they  have  touched  on  the  ques- 
tion of  emancipating  the  serfs.  ^ 

"  The  tzars  have  shown  no  less  dexterity  than 
the  kings  of  France  in  their  struggles  against  the 
aristocracy,  and  they  have  been  much  more  favored 
hy  circumstances.  We  see  the  Rui<sian  sovereigns 
bent,  like  T^iiiis  XI.,  on  prostrating  the  great 
feudatories  of  the  reiiliii  ;  hut  there  w  as  this  dif- 
ferene*  between  their  respective  tasks,  that  the 
French  nobles  could  bring  armies  into  the  field, 
and  often  did  so,  whereas  the  ROssian  nobles  can 
only  counteract  the  power  of  their  ruler  by 
secret  conspiracies,  and  will  never  succeed  in 
stirring  up  theii  peasants  against  the  imperial 
authority. 

"  What  may  we  conclude  are  the  destinies  in 
store  for  the  Russian  nobility,  and  what  pan  will 
it  play  in  the  future  history  of  the  country  7  It 
seems  to  us  to  I'osscss  little  inherent  vigor  and 
vitality,  and  we  doubt  that  a  radical  regeneration 
of  the  empire  is  ever  to  be  expected  at  its  hands. 
The  influence  of  Euro|>c  has  been  fatal  to  it.  It 
has  sought  to  assimilate  itself  too  rapidly  with  nur 
modem  civilization,  and  to  place  itself  too  rapidly 
on  a  level  with  the  nations  of  the  west.  Its 
eObrts  have  necessarily  prwluced  only  corruption, 
demoralization,  and  a  factitious,  superficial  civili- 
zation, which,  by  baataidiziiig  the  country,  has 
deprived  it  of  whatever  natural  atrengili  it  once 
possessed." 

Every  man  in  Russia  haa  his  priec  :  that  is  the 
rule,  and   the   exceptions,    if  any   there   bo,   are 

fitied  and  despised  as  instances  of  eccentric  folly. 
I  will  easily  he  imagined  what  the  administration 
of  justice  must  be  in  a  country  where  bribes  avow- 
edly constitute  the  chief  jiart  of  the  income  of 
every  office  under  the  crown,  and  where  the  laws, 
i.  c.  the  imperial  ukas<'s,  arc  so  multitudinous  and 
contradictory,  that  the  judge  can  always  avail  him- 
self of  the  stiicl  letter  of  the  law  to  warrant  any 
decision  he  may  pronounce,  lie  it  ever  so  absurd  or 
iniquitous.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  own  that  the 
quirks  and  subtleties  of  legal  casuistry  may 
sometimes  by  accident  help  to  forward  the  righte- 
ous cause,  as  in  the  following  curious  instance  : 

"  In  Alexander's  reign  the  Jesuits  had  made 
themselves  all-|>owerful  in  some  parts  of  Poland. 
A  rich  landowner  and  |Mis8essor  of  six  thousand 
peasants  at  Poltz,  the  Jesuit  headquarters,  was  so 
wrought  on  by  the  artful  assiduities  of  the  society 
that  he  bequeathed  his  whole  fortune  to  it  at  hit 
death,  with  this  stipulatiun,  that  the  Jesuits 
should  bring  up  his  only  son,  and  afterwards  give 
him  what«'ver  portion  of  the  inheritance  Mi^  *A"u'<' 
choofe.  When  the  young  man  had  readied  the 
age  of  twenty,  the  Jesuits  bestowed  on  him  three 
hundred  |>c«sanU.  He  proU'sted  ycheineiilly 
against  their  usurpation,  and  tiegan  a  suit  against 
the  society  ;  but  his  father's  will  si-cmed  clear  and 
ex|)licit,  and  after  having  consumed  all  his  little 
f..ri„,,..,  he  found  his  claims  .li-..«r„,l  by  every 
,  in  the  empire,  induct  ''  general 

ly  of  the  senate.     In  ii  '(.'ly  hope- 

i  less  extremity  he  applied  to  a  ccrtaio  attorney  in 
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St.  PetPrsburff,  famous  for  his  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility of  miiifl  in  matt<rr»  of  cunninK  and  chicnnrry. 
Af^Br  linvinir  perused  the  will  and  the  dooumeiiis 
conni'cii  il  with  the  suit,  the  lawyer  said  to  lii« 
client,  '  Ymir  hiiKiricM  is  done  ;  if  you  will  |iriMi 
iie  nie  ten  thousand  rubles  I  will  undertake  i 
procure  an  im|>eriiil  ukase  reinstating  you  in  pos- 
session of  all  your  father's  property.'  The.jrounif 
man  readily  agreed  to  the  bar){ain,  and  in  ciijht 
days  uflerwnrds  ho  was  master  of  his  patrimony. 
The  deeision  whirh  led  to  this  singular  result 
rested  solely  on  the  interpretatinn  of  the  phrase 
Ihry  fhnll  f^irr  him  trhativrr  portion  Ihry  shall 
chtiosf,  wliii'h  plainly  meant,  as  the  lawyer  main- 
tained, th:il  tlieyounff  man  was  entitled  exclusively 
to  sueh  portion  as  ttio  Jesuits  chose,  i.  r. ,  to  that 
which  they  chose  and  retained  for  themselves. 
The  emperor  admitted  this  eurio\is  explanation  ; 
the  son  became  proprietor  of  5700  peasants,  and 
the  Jesuits  were  ohlijied  to  content  themselves  with 
the  300  they  had  bestowed  on  their  ward  in  the 
first  insianee.  .\ssnredly  the  most  adroit  cadi  in 
Turkey  could  not  have  decided  tlie  case  better." 

In  our  author's  account  of  Astrakhan  wo  meet 
with  the  followinff  highly  interesting  and  novel 
fact  and  comment : 

"  The  Indians,  who  were  formerly  rather 
numerous  in  this  city,  have  long  since  abandoned 
the  trade  for  which  they  frequented  it,  and  none 
of  them  remain  but  a  few  priests  who  arc  detained 
by  interminable  law-auils.  Kut  from  the  old  inler- 
eourso  between  the  Hindus  and  the  Kalmuck 
wcunen  has  sprung  a  half-breed  now  numberins; 
several  hiMxlred  individuals,  improperly  designated 
Tartars.  The  mixed  blood  of  these  two  essen- 
tially Asiatic  races  has  produced  a  tv|>c  closely  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Kuropean  nations.  It  exhibits 
iieithi-r  the  oblique  eyes  of  the  Kalmucks,  nor  ll,e 
bronzed  skin  of  the  Indians  ;  and  noibins  in  the 
character  or  habits  of  the  deseeTulants  of  these  two 
races  indicates  a  relationship  with  either  Stuck.    In 


striking  cnnlnist  with  the  apathy  and  indoleoce  of 

th< i-.t...n  among  which  they  live,  iheae  half- 

li:  !  in  all  they  do  the  activity  and  per- 

lir  men  of  the  north.  They  sttrve 
fs,  or  sailors,  as  occasion  may 
:  k  from  no  kind  of  employment 
however  lalxirious.  Their  white  felt  hats,  with 
broad  brims  and  [minted  conical  crowns,  their  tall 
figures,  and  bold,  cheerful  countenances,  give  them 
a  considerable  degree  of  resemblance  to  the  Span- 
ish muleteers." 

"  This  result  of  the  crossing  of  two  race*  both 
so  sharply  defined  is  extremely  remarkable  and 
cannot  hut  interest  ethnologists.  The  Mongol  is 
perlia)>s  alwvc  all  others  the  type  that  per|>ctuales 
It.ielf  with  most  energy,  and  most  obstinately 
resists  the  influenceof  foreign  admixture  continued 
through  a  long  scries  of  generations.  We  have 
found  it  in  all  Its  originality  among  ihe  Cossacks, 
the  Tartars,  and  every  other  people  dwelling  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Kalmucks.  Is  it  not  then  a 
most  curious  fact  to  see  it  vanish  immediately 
under  the  influence  of  the  Hindu  blood,  and  pro- 
duce instead  of  itself  a  thoroughly  Caucasian  typcl 
Might  we  not  tlience  conclude  that  the  Caurasian 
is  not  a  primitive  type,  as  hitherto  sup|K>scd,  but 
that  It  is  simply  the  result  of  a  mixture,  the  two 
elements  of  which  w(e  must  seek  for  in  Central 
.\sia,  in  those  mysterious  regions  of  the  great 
Tjhetian  chain  which  have  so  much  occupied  the 
inventive  genius  of  ancient  and  modern  writers  ?" 

We  would  fain  continue  our  desultory  extracts 
from  this  amusing  and  instructive  work  ;  esjie- 
cially,  we  should  like  to  dwell  on  the  succinct  and 
luminous  sketch  of  the  hisiory  of  the  war  waged 
by  Russia  against  the  brave  mountaineers  of  Cir- 
cassia  ;  but.  space  fails  us.  We  nui.st  bid  a  reluc- 
tant farewell  to  our  authors,  hoping  that  the 
appearance  of  their  promised  work  on  Moldavia 
will  soon  alTord  us  an  oppoi (unity  of  conversing 
with  them  again. 


SLAVERY   I.N    JAMAICA,    W.    I. 

TliK  Baptist  Herald  gives  a  sad  account  of  the 
stale  of  the  Coolies.  From  a  correspondent  in  the 
parish  of  Clarendon,  the  editor  learn.'*  that  "  the 
Coolies,  both  men  and  women.  W(irk  in  the  field, 
many  of  iheni  in  a  stale  of  nudity,  and  banlly  any 
of  them  decently  clothed  ;  that  many  of  them  are 
sulTering  from  severe  sickness,  and  are  so  covered 
wilh  sores  as  to  be  unable  to  work.  Acconling  to 
agreemeiil,  these  ought  to  be  provided  for  ;  but 
such,  it  is  reported,  is  not  the  case  ;  llmse  who 
cannot  get  work  get  no  pay.  Their  complainlson 
the  subject  of  wages  are  loud  and  numercnis,  and 
they  generally  state  their  determination  to  leave 
their  employment  as  soon  as  they  are  free  ;  their 
belief  is,  that  they  are  slaves.  Hy  their  own 
driver  or  superintendent,  they  are  often  severely 
beaten,  and  many  of  them  have  lately  run  away 
from  their  employment  on  this  account,  and  have 
only  been  induced  to  return  by  the  interference  of 
the  general  superintendenl.  T'hey  work  in  gangs 
by  themselves — the  negroes  appear  sincerely  to 
pity  them." 

From  Ihe  same  source  we  learn  that  the  young 
Africans  who  came  to  the  colony  by  the  Glen 
Huntly,  and  were  hired  out  under  contract  to 
"  act  as  laborers  on  the  pen,  in  minding  cattle, 
hoeing  grass,  picking  pimento,  and  other  light 
work,"  for  which  they  were  to  be  clothed,  fed, 


lodged,  educated,  and  found  in  medical  attendance 
when  rcquireil,  have  been  mneh  neglected  and 
oppressed.  The  llaplist  Herald  says  : — "  Now, 
we  can  prove  thai  these  children  were  not  decently 
clothed,  received  no  instruclion,  were  sometimes 
half-starved,  and  were  engaaed  in  mending  the 
queen's  highway,  carrying  and  breaking  stones, 
cutting  down  trees.  Sic,  and  were  never  allowed 
to  go  lo  a  schoid  or  chapel,  or  to  see  their 
c<innlrymen  on  a  neighboring  property.  These 
things  were  laid  before  his  excellency  the  gov- 
ernor, and  nu  cxanunaiion  or  redress  has  taken 
place." 


The  late  Thomas  Hood. — A  meeting  nf  the 
committee  for  managing  the  Hood  Fund  was  held 
on  Thursday  week  at  Ihe  residence  of  Mr.  David 
Salomons,  the  treasurer,  for  ihe  purpose  of  audit- 
ing the  accounts  :  1,000/.  has  been  invested  on 
behalf  of  the  family  in  the  public  funds,  and  a  fur- 
ther sum  of  200/.  will  be  sintilarly  invested  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks.  It  is  pn>(i<>8ed  to  place  a 
small  monument  over  the  remains  of  the  lale  Mr. 
Hood,  in  K'nsal-jreen  Cemetery,  for  which  a  sum 
not  exceeding  ."iO/.  will  lie  raised.  The  members 
of  the  cominiliee  subscribed  ten  guineas  towards 
the  sum  required,  which  will  no  doubt  be  very 
soon  wimpleted  by  the  many  friends  and  admirers 
of  the  deceased  poet. 
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7',,,',, I  S:/,i.'.t'  P.tiil-irini'  Krptdi- 

.\HLiLa 

~  ■ " .     Luii- 


!\>re   IIS  contains  a  history  of  the 
only  '  :.iihorlo  iiiiJcrtakcii  by  the  guvctii- 

^.  I  iiilcil  Statt-s  for  the  purposes  of  oiari- 

!  >  ry.     Its  principal  objects,  as  stated  io 

iilions  recciveJ  by  its  cinnmandcr, 
\  ihe  Southern  ami  Pacific  Oceans  ; 

III  u^< '  I  i.iH,  mill  as  much  accuracy  as  possible, 
the  siluatiuQ  of  tliat  part  of  the  ^reat  Antarctic 
continent  which  was  supposed  to  cxleiid  lo  the 
southward  of  Australia ;  and  to  resolve  various 
questions  rcspcclinif  the  navigation  of  the  Polyne- 
nao  seas — important  to  all  vessels  engaged  in  com- 
merce beyond  Cape  Horn,  and  especially  to  those 
employed  in  the  southern  whale-fishery.  Upon 
these  important  services  the  squadron  was  em- 
ployed nearly  four  years ;  three  of  which  were 
passed  in  the  unknown  and  perilous  seas  which 
•eparatc  southern  .\sia  from  western  America ; 
kiM  it  completed  the  entire  circuit  of  the  globe  be- 
fore its  return  to  the  United  States. 

We  cannot  promise  much  amusement  to  our 
readers  from  the  brief  account  of  the  "  Exploring 
Expedition,"  which  we  are  about  to  lay  before 
them.  There  is  little  romantic  adventure,  and 
•till  leas  picturesque  description,  to  be  found 
among  the  technical  and  scientific  details  which 
chiefly  fill  Captain  Wilkes'  pages.  liut  his  work 
conUiins  some  geographical  and  nautical  informa- 
tion, and  some  sketches  of  manners  and  customs, 
calculated  to  recommend  it.  nntwiihslandiiig  its 
rather  cumbrous  and  unattractive  siyle,  to  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  these  branches  of  knowl- 
•dse. 

It  waa  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  govern- 
ment, the  western  frontier  of  whose  territory  bor- 
ders upon  the  largest  and  richest  wilderness  in  the 
world,  should  have  much  attention  to  Ih-suiw  u|M>n 
unknown  rocks  and  islands  at  the  Anli|Kidns  ;  and 
it  waa  still  less  probable  that  a  people,  whose  lo- 
laresl  is  each  succeeding  year  becoming  more  com- 
pletely diverted  fnim  mariiinie  alTairv,  by  the  vast 
teld  I  "     ■  it  its   very   d<Mir, 

•haul  ty  for  infomiaiion 

n"^  11  :i:inks  of  llie  Pacific 

•ly    we    find,    that    the 
i  -■  I'lig  and  abortivi'ly 

\  :  ml,  am  In   be   re- 

t  .  I  iheiiiM'lTps  in  Ms 

objects,  wiih  discukt  and  dii>.i|>|><>inlniriil.  It  was 
in  March,  I83rt,  that  it  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capiain  Wilkes  ;  and  we  presume  that 
we  are  justified  in  ascribins  its  after  rapid  and  siic- 
oawful  orsanizalion  principally  to  his  zeal  and 
•Mlitv.  The  vessels  placnl  undi-r  his  orders  were 
(■       ''        lines    and    V  'imps  of  war,  the 

rig,  and  '   and   Klying-fihh 

Ifii'ii  r».  ll  is  a  sonii  vMi  11  I'  I  ■'  '  '  llninuli 
not,  we  U'lieve,  unpmredcnied  i  ,  that 

Captain   Hudson,    the  offi<~"-   "  •  i    ili- 

Pcarnck,  was   superior  in  v 

chief;  and  thai,  with  arcn<l  :>' 

lo  his  own  liliomlily  and  lo  the  high  pmlessional 
•ad  scientific  n-pnlslion  of  Captain  \Vilk>«s,  he 
B— MnlaJ  lo  waive  hia  aeniorily  for  the  purposes 
•f  Ike  aspadiiion. 

On  Um  I8ih  of  Auiusi,  If^tH,  the  ariuadron  got 
sndcrweigh   from   New   York,  and  proceeded  on 


their  voyage.  Their  firat  dealination  was  Ma- 
deira, and  tlicy  aflerwards  rccrossed  the  Atlantic, 
visited  Uio  Janeiro  and  Unenos  Ayrt»,  doubled 
Ca|>e  Horn,  and  touched  at  Valparaiso  and  Callao. 
We  shall  not  fiillow  Captain  Wilkes  tliroiigli  hia 
prolix  description  of  these  well-known  scenes;  nor 
through  his  long,  and  in  our  opinion  irrelevant,  di- 
gressions respecting  the  political  history  of  Brazil 
and  Peru.  N'or  do  we  consider  any  of  the  evenU 
which  occurred  to  the  squadron,  during  the  eleven 
months  occupied  in  this  part  of  the  voyage,  aa 
w  orthy  of  particular  notice  ;  except  the  disastrous 
loss  of  the  .Seagull — supposed  to  have  foundered  iu 
a  gale  olF  Terra  del  Fuego. 

On  the  13lh  of  July,  1830,  the  Vincennea,  Pea- 
cock, Porpoise,  and  Flying-fish,  sailed  from  Cal- 
lao; and  on  the  lOtli  of  September,  after  touching 
at  some  of  the  small  islands  composing  thePaumo- 
tu  group,  they  arrived  at  Tahiti. 

The  dreams  of  Rousseau  and  Condorcet,  which 
represent  man  as  weakened  and  depraved  by  the 
artificial  training  of  civilization,  have  been  hy  no 
means  so  universally  furgollen,  at  least  in  France, 
as  some  of  our  readers  may  imagine.  Sentiment- 
alists are  still  to  be  fnnnd,  who  delight  in  contrast- 
ing the  moral  and  physical  excellence  of  some  int- 
aginary  barbarian,  with  the  frivolous  mind  and  en- 
ervated body  of  ihc  modern  Kuropean.  Some 
Parisian  novelists  of  the  day  have  eagerly  embraced 
an  opinion  so  well  suited  lo  their  liveliness  of  fan- 
cy, to  their  love  of  glittering  novelty,  and  lo  thai 
incredible  ignorance  of  foreign  iiatiiuis,  hy  which 
they  have  so  frequently  merited  the  derisive  as- 
tonishment of  iheir  conlcniporaries.  One  of  the 
most  popular  of  their  number — noted  alike  for  ihc 
inexhaustibU'  fertility  of  his  invenlioii,his  nierelri- 
cioiis  style,  his  vcheinrnt  prejudices,  and  the  gro- 
tcs<]ue  extravagance  of  Ins  imagination — has  lately 
been  please<l  lo  adopt,  as  one  of  his  favorile  char- 
acters, a  youthful  Hindoo  Itajah.the  palrioiic  vic- 
tim of  English  ambition  ;  and  has  dixplayed  much 
fantastic  eloquence  in  c<inirasliiig  the  untutored 
dignity  and  simple  virtues  of  the  royal  exile,  with 
the  inanity  and  cnrrnption  of  his  polisheil  hosts. 
It  might,  p<'rhnps,  be  unreastmahlc  lo  expect  from 
a  Parisian  hoinim  ilc  lillrrs  any  knowleilge  of  a  fact 
familiar  to  all  other  educated  Euro|K'ans,  that  the 
naiivR  princes  of  llindooslan  are  a  race  far  more 
artificial  in  their  liahils,  and  far  more  enslaved  by 
fonnal  etiquette,  than  ever  were  the  most  obse- 
quious courtiers  of  Ijouis  XIV.  ll  inl);ht  he  un- 
reasiinahle  to  complain  of  the  reckless  ignorance 
which  has  painted  the  eiTeniinale  ilebaucliees  of 
the  r^st  as  palriarehal  cliiefs,  presnliiig  over  s 
race  of  brave  and  simple  forejtiers;  and  Hubstilul- 
ing  ihe  noble  pursuits  of  war  and  the  chase,  for 
the  Aslaiic  recrealions  of  chewing  bang,  and 
gloating  on  dancine-ijjrls.  Hut  if,  passing  over 
the  ludicrous  abfcurdiiy  of  M.  .Sue's inveutinns,  we 
\<wk  simply  at  the  theory  which  ho  intends  them 
lo  illustrale,  we  know  no  purl  of  the  world  in 
which  we  could  find  so  strong  n  proof  of  its  falla- 
cy as  the  Polynesian  Isles.  There,  il  anywhere, 
naliiru  has  Iwen  li'fi  to  herself;  and  ibere,  if  any- 
where, she  ronld  diK|»'nse  with  interren'tice.  A 
•lelicious  climate — a  soil  so  rich  as  scarcely  lo  re- 
quire ciiltivatiiHi — a  ruce  of  men  superior  in  natu- 
ral inlellii.'ence,  and  In  physical  comeliness,  lo 
most  unelvillxpd  nations — everything,  in  short, 
combines  to  render  easy  iheenjoymeHl  of  a  goldea 
age,  if  human  nature  la  indeed  capable  of  soeh  • 
condition.  Rut  no  Hiitn'r-minded  man  ran  examine 
any  trustwurthy  account  of  the  stale  of  society  ia 
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thete  Islanils,  williout  boootning  eonvinceil,  thai 
tliuso  riiviiriiil  rcKiiins  prcsi'iil  tceiiea,  in  conipari- 
Hiiii  Willi  which  the  luosr  luathsiime  cellar  in  !St. 
Gilcii',  or  the  most  iiiiiierabit'  hovel  in  Cuiinau|(ht, 
is  a  lonipli!  a(  virtue  and  happinoss.  It  hua  bieen 
said,  aiul  wo  believe  most  truly,  that  no  niun, 
whatever  his  experience  of  vice  and  iniaery  may 
luvubc<jfi,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  I"  n'l  .i.-..r-,v- 
ity   of  which   human    nature  is  caj  he 

has  witnessed  the  habitual  life  uf  lau  „>  9. 

We  leave  out  of  the  question  all  the  restraints 
imposed  by  religion  and  morality — or  by  those 
vague  notions  of  religion  and  morality  which  the 
most  ignorant  can  scarcely  fail  to  pick  up  in  a 
Christian  country — when  wo  declare  our  belief, 
that  the  m>>re  power  of  self-command,  which 
every  member  of  a  civilized  eominunity  is  com- 
pelled by  the  most  vulgar  motive — the  fear  of 
puniahinent  by  the  law — habitually,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  exert,  is  alone  sufTicient  to  raise  him  far 
above  the  highest  limit  of  barbarian  virtue.  The 
most  violent  and  vimlictive  (European  feels  himself 
under  the  perpetual  contnd  of  a  superior  authority, 
and  is  well  aware  that  he  can  only  give  full  indul- 
gence to  bis  passions  at  the  iminliient  peril  uf  his 
life.  This  may  hf  iiisulTicicnt  to  make  him  a  good 
man — perhaps  iiLsulTicieiil  to  deter  him  from  ihe 
occasional  eoiniiiission  of  crimes — but  at  least 
it  preserves  us  from  the  wretchedness  of  living  in 
a  society  of  beings  pos.sessiiig  at  once  the  resolu- 
tion, the  physical  strength,  and  the  deadly  wea- 
pons of  full-grown  men,  and  the  blind  and  reckless 
sellisbness  of  mi.schievoiis  children.  To  say  that 
the  savage  will  take  life  upon  the  most  trifling 
provocation,  is  to  say  hut  little.  He  will  do  so  in 
cold  blood  to  save  himself  from  a  nunnent's  incon- 
venience. If  his  child  distnrlra  him  by  it»  cries, 
ho  dashes  out  its  brains — if  he  becomes  tired  of 
supporting  a  sick  or  aged  parent,  he  murders  him 
or  leaves  him  to  starve.  In  saying  this,  w>c  are 
using  no  exiegerated  or  figurative  language.  We 
are  stating  the  ordinary  customs  of  the  Polynesian 
Islanders.  Captain  Wilkes  has  recorded  it  as  a 
well-known  fact,  that  few  of  these  savages,  except 
their  chiefs,  ever  live  to  an  advanced  age  ;  lie- 
cause  those  who  reacb  the  decline  of  life  are 
almost  invariably  put  to  death  by  their  children  or 
relations,  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  the  burden 
of  their  maintenance. 

With  these  vices — the  nrdinary  rharacterislics 
of  utter  barbarism — the  tribes  of  the  Pacific  appear 
to  iinilH  much  of  that  cold  and  merciless  apathy, 
which  is,  in  general,  the  worst  effect  of  a  corrupt 
and  effeminate  seini-civilization.  Of  natural  affec- 
tum, hi'vond  the  mere  animal  instincts  which  they 
share  with  the  beasts  of  the  brute  ereaiimi,  they 
appear  to  be  nearly  destitute  ;  and  of  that  spirit 
of  nationalitv  which  produces  such  poweiflil  and 
ennobling  effects  amoni;  many  savage  races,  ihey 
have  not  the  slightest  tincture.  In  the  numerous 
rases  of  parricide  and  fratricide  mentioned  by 
Captain  Wilkes,  as  having  occurred  among  the 
Polynesian  chiefs,  we  are  struck — not  so  much 
by  the  atrocity  of  the  crimes  themselves,  the  most 
of  viliieh  may  unhappily  find  pirallels  in  every 
age  and  nation — as  at  the  callous  indifference 
with  which  the  kinsmen  of  the  parties  seem  to 
have  reirarded  the  eat.asirophe.  We  find  more 
than  one  instance  of  a  family  of  island  princes, 
whose  previous  history  miirht  rival  that  of  the 
house  of  Atrens  or  Pelops,  living  together  in  a\>- 
parent  insensibility  to  their  mutual  injuries ;  and 
we  can  scarcely  avoid   the  conclusion,   that   the 


worst  Ticea  of  more  generous  dispoaitioni  are  vir- 
tues far  beyond  the  reach  of  these  insensible  and 
ruthless  barbarians.  There  would,  we  arc  con- 
vinced, be  great  injustice  in  attributing  this  ab- 
sence of  natural  feeling  to  anything  but  intrinsio 
levity  and  fi'  ' '  --  ''  '■  ■ -.  Neither  bar- 
barism nor  '  agents  as  they 
are,  can  dcvi  .  ,.  ,  ..  , rh  do  not  natu- 
rally exist.  We  find,  for  instance,  in  our  own 
countrymen,  the  germs  of  the  iiiosi  formidable  vices 
indulged  in  by  their  Scandinavian  ancestors — 
pride,  intemperance,  violence  of  temper,  and  de- 
light in  war ;  and  we  see  that,  when  the  n'straint* 
of  social  life  are  removed,  tbesn  charnctcristica 
display  thomsi'lves  as  strongly  in  an  English  sol- 
dier, as  in  a  Norwegian  brrsrrkar.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  very  Scandinavians,  ferocious  as  they 
were,  were  still  not  incapable  of  the  virtues  which 
have  adorned  the  most  enlightened  of  their  de- 
scendants. The  ties  of  kindred,  of  country,  of 
brothcrliutxl  in  arms,  were  observed  by  thciii  with 
a  fidelity  never  surpassed.  We  do  not,  we  trust, 
undervalue  the  powers  of  religion,  and  we  profess 
the  highest  admiration  for  the  honest  zeal  of  the 
many  good  men  who  are  exerting  them;elves,  and 
In  some  instances  with  eminent  success,  to  extend 
its  influence ;  but  we  cannot  disguise  our  convic- 
tion, that  the  Polynesians,  however  improvable  in 
miny  respects,  are,  and  are  loo  likely  long  to  con- 
tinue, a  very  imperfect  variety  of  the  human  race. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  account  given  by 
Captain  Wilkes  of  the  present  condition  of  Tahiti, 
while  confirming  in  sonic  degree  our  unfavorabia 
opinion  of  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the  na- 
tives, is  still  a  strong  testimony  to  the  eflect  pro- 
duced by  religious  inslrnction,  in  removing  the 
more  rcndiing  peculiarities  of  their  character.  He 
speaks  of  them  as  a  peaceable,  honest,  and  trnst- 
worthy,  though  far  from  a  striking  or  interesting 
race:  and  ascribes  their  improvement  to  the  im- 
perfect civilization  already  introduced  among  them 
— a  change  which  some  sentimentalists  have  desig- 
nated as  the  irreparable  corruption  and  degradation 
of  a  harmless  and  innocent  people.  Still,  Captain 
Wilkes,  while  admitting  the  striking  improvement 
of  the  Tahitian  chatacter,  appears  to  have  been  by 
no  means  struck  by  those  amiable  and  graceful 
peculiarities  ill  their  manners  and  appearance,  with 
which  some  Knglish  voyagers  have  endowed  them. 
He  speaks  very  lightly  of  the  beauty  of  their  fe- 
males, and  can  see  nothing  in  their  national  songs 
and  dances  to  redeem  Ihe  licentiousness  which  has 
compelled  the  missionaries  strictly  to  prohibit  such 
amusements.  And  in  particular,  be  is  greatly,  and 
we  must  acknowledge  very  naturally,  scandalized 
by  the  eagerness  with  »liich  the  most  powerful 
Tahitian  chiefs  contended  for  the  profit  of  washing 
linen,  and  supplying  stores  for  the  American  ships ! 
— a  practice  which  certainly  exhibit*  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  scrupulous  dignity  which  the  North 
American  Indian  is  known  to  maintain  in  his  inter- 
course with  Europeans. 

Upon  the29th  of  September  the  Vinccnnes  sailed 
from  Tahiti ;  and  u[)on  the  7th  of  October  made 
Rose  Island,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Samoan  ot 
Navigator  group.  Until  the  8th  of  November, 
Captain  Wilkes  and  the  officers  of  the  squadron 
were  engaged  in  making  accurate  surveys  of  this 
Archipelago  ;  which  consists  of  eight  small  islands, 
the  principal  bearing  the  names  of  Savaii,  Upolu,. 
and  Tutuila.  He  appears  to  have  found  the  na- 
tives superior  to  those  of  Tahiti,  both  in  physical 
fonn,  and  in  natural  energy  of  character,     ^ey 
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are  cnntidcnbly  under  ihc  influence  of  their  niis- 
■ionirips;  jnd,  alnxo  all,  ihi>ir  fi-males  arc  n?- 
mirki'i!-  fr  m^(^  >.rv.  ;inri"nt:il  nlTTlinri,  and  fidcl- 
><■     ■  -rirtufls   almuat   unkniiwn 

i!  I'i>lyne«ia. 

if'iu  ;?ivaii,  ilic  American  squadron 
r  I  Jarkson  on  ihc  Sitlli  of  Novoinber. 

irc  orriipicd  liy  the   remarks  of 
;>i)n  the  Australian  oolony  ;  and 
:  vvor.ll  visits  made  lo  the  interior 
Mid  his  offlc-ers.      We  pass  ovi-r  a  part 
"!  .ive  ab<iut  matters  comparatively  famil- 

iar 10  most  Kiiglish  renders  ;  but  we  cinnut  omit  to 
express  our  gratifiralion  at  the  cordial  tone  in  which 
he  acknowlediies  the  hospitable  attention  paid  him 
by  the  colonial  autbnritii's,  and  at  the  friendly  feel- 
ings which  prevailed  between  the  cidnnists  in  gen- 
eral, and  ih"  officers  and  men  of  his  squadron. 

On  the  2l!th  of  Dcci-mbcr,  the  Vinccnnes,  accom- 
pani'd  by  the  Peacock,  Porpoist',  and  Flying-fish, 
sailed  from  Port  Jackson  on  her  .Antarctic cruise — 
a  servici'  for  which,  as  Captain  Wilkes  more  than 
hints,  they  had  been  very  indifferently  provided. 
This  want  of  the  sjMicial  equipments  necessary  lo 
the  safety  of  the  undertaking  was  in  a  jire.it  me.v 
•tire  comnion  to  the  whole  squadn>n  ;  but  the  Pea- 
eock  in  particular  was  in  other  respects  so  defective 
as  to  be  wholly  unfit  fur  any  but  a  short  and  easy 
Toya;e  ;  and  it  was  not  without  the  most  serious 
misgivinifs  that  Captain  Wilkes  yielded  lo  the 
zealous  anxiety  of  Captain  llmlson  to  aecomi>any 
ihe  squadron,  instead  of  remiining  at  Sydney  to 
refit.     The  proceedings  of  the  expedition  during 

tti ''eding  months,  form  perhaps  the  most 

1  portion  of  the  narr.-ttive.      Among  all 

I  ind  excitin?  adventures  of  a  seaman's 

I  re  none  to  be  cotnpared,  either  in  for- 

1  !•!.  or  in  actual  danger,  with  those  ex- 

!  ■    the   filiating    ice  of  the    Polar 

'■  -  r  the  iron-bound  coa.sts  and  devour- 

ing wliirljMmls  of  the  temperate,  nor  the  thunder- 
storms and  tornadoes  of  the  torrid  zone,  can  equal 
the  terrific  situation  of  the  mariner,  who  finds  him- 
self diivinij  helplessly  before  a  gale,  among  a  shoal 
of  drf  In  no  silnaiion,  if  we  may 

belie*  era  who  have  returned  from 

t'      •  '      -r  so  acutely  fell 

I  :•<  the  uller  ina- 

!  .i,i...t  influence 

■  test.     And 

)  ,  a  struggle, 

must  be  a  comparatively  hnrmless  prosiieet  to  the 
seaman  who  has  beheld  his  vesnel  iinlwdded  in  a 
field  of  ice  ;  while  the  short  summer  is  rapidly 
pa'slnj  away,  and  every  day  is  diminishing  his 
nope  of  esca|>e  from  the  horrors  of  a  Polar  winter, 
rew  voyagers  have  cxperiencj-d  more  of  these 
r         '  '  ■  Sort  period  than 

'  ^  day,  1810,  the 

'  •'  •    sipiadron. 

!  I  iif  the  ten- 


)  '  (I  to  predict  the 

liercrcw.    These 
re   now  seve'cly   felt  ;    and    her 
.1  |eo?1h  cfimix-ll-d.  by  the  failing 
hcilili  of  li;>  uf.ii,  to  "f  re- 

joining his  eoi.soru.  <l  her 

eoars'  ■  ■ 

•ltd 
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and  Porpoise  fell  in  with  the  first  iceberg,  being 
then  in  the  63d  degree  of  south  latitude  ;  and  in  a 
few  days  they  were  coiisiantiv  siirrnunded  with 
floating  pieces  of  ici-.  On  the  Kith,  land  wae 
clearly  discoven^d  from  all  the  vesvls.  in  ibesbapa 
of  a  large,  round-headed  mountain  ;  altogether  dif 
ferent  in  shape  and  color  from  the  iniervenipg  ice- 
bergs. They  were  now  off  the  coast  of  ilie  great 
s<iuihern  continent,  at  a  [M>int  nearly  to  the  south- 
Boulheast  of  Van  Dieinen's  Land,  On  the  20lh, 
Ihe  Peacock  and  Porpoise  were  directed  lo  part 
company  from  the  Vincennes.  and  lo  explore  to  the 
eastward  ;  and  on  the  2tlh  the  former  vessel  met 
with  an  accident,  which -rendeied  lier  immediate 
return  to  Sydney  a  measure  of  absolute  necessity. 
.\fter  penetrating  the  tract  of  floating  ice  which 
forms  a  bulwark  lo  every  coast  in  these  latitudes, 
and  enduring  several  dangerous  collisions,  by  which 
her  rudder  was  entirely  disabled  ;  the  ship  was  at 
length  driven  stem  foremost  against  a  large  ice- 
berg, with  a  violence  which  threatened  instant  do- 
struclion.  Fortunately  .she  reboundiMl  fnim  the 
shock  without  sliekintr  fast ;  but  scarcely  had  she 
fnoved  her  own  length,  when  a  vaot  mass  of  ico 
and  snow,  which  the  blow  had  loosened,  fell  close 
to  her  stern  with  a  crash  ;  which,  had  it  taken  place 
one  second  sooner,  would  have  crushed  her  to 
atoms.  A  m<ire  tremendous  instance  of  the  risks 
attending  this  |>erilous  species  of  navigation,  waa 
probably  never  witnessed  by  any  voyager  who  sur- 
vived lo  relate  it  ;  and  such  were  the  injuries  in- 
flicted upon  the  ves.sel,  that  it  became  a  doubtful 
question,  not  whether  she  could  continue  her  cruise, 
but  whether  she  could  hope  to  rencli  a  port  in 
safety.  She  immediately  stooil  lo  ihi^  northward, 
upon  getting  clear  of  the  floating  ice  ;  and  on  the 
2!sl  of  February,  being  favored  by  the  weather, 
arrived  in  a  very  shattered  state  al  Sydney.  The 
Porpoise  reached  New  Zi'aland  on  the  UOlh  of 
.March,  having  continued  exploring  the  coast  until 
the  lllh  of  February. 

We  now  return  lo  the  Vincennes.  She  entered 
the  icy  barrier  a  few  days  after  her  separation  fnim 
her  consorts,  and  commenced  exploring  the  co-ast  lo 
the  westward.  On  the  20th  of  January  she  en- 
countered one  of  the  most  formidable  dangi'rs  to 
which  the  Polar  voyage  is  liable — a  gale  of  wind 
among  floating  iceliergs.  For  several  hours  she 
continued  lo  drive  rapidly  tlirongli  a  heavy  sea, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  these  fearful  companions 
— now  dimly  seen  through  the  mist  and  sleet — now 
heard  crashing  and  plunging  in  the  darkness  ;  but 
always  close  lo  the  ress<d,  and  thn-atening  lo  over- 
whelm her  at  every  moment.  When  the  night 
closed  in,  without  any  diminution  of  the  lempeslor 
dispersion  of  ihe  ice,  the  situation  of  the  Vinconnes 
became  so  perilous  as  to  be  nearly  desperale.  All 
hands  were  on  deck,  and  Captain  Wilkes  acknowl- 
edges, that  he  repeateilly  gave  up  every  hope  of 
escaping  destruction.  They  were  oOen  warned  of 
their  narrow  escape  from  striking  on  an  icels'rg.by 
the  sudden  calm  wliirh  the  invisible  monster  pro- 
duced, as  the  ship  passed  under  his  lee  ;  and  ihey 
more  than  once,  when  apparently  driving  directly 
upon  a  field  of  ice,  escaped  through  opening!  »o 
narrow  as  to  have  been  unperceivi-d  in  the  dark- 
neM.  At  length,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  30th, 
the  vessel  entered  a  aiiiall  open  tract  of  sea,  where 
she  lay  to,  in  ooinparalive  aafety,  until  the  bad 
weather  was  over; — having  certainly,  lo  judge 
from  Ihc  c  ilm  and  unadorned  narrative  of  ("aptain 
Wilkes,  passed  a  night  of  as  frightful  danger,  aa 
I  we  MO  remember  in  the  annals  of  naval  adventure. 
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For  nearly  two  months  longer,  iho  Vincennes  con- 
tiiincd  her  toilHoinc  pro|;r(<!in  iiloni;  the  coast  of  the 
Aiilarrtic  roiitiiirnl — constantly  surrounded  by  ice, 
and  liiiMe  at  every  moment  to  n  renewal  of  the 
auful  scene  from  which  she  had  btien  su  wonder- 
fully extricated.  The  weather  was,  however,  upon 
the  whole,  fivorable  ;  but  her  crew  suffered  se- 
verely from  cold  and  fatigue,  and  ii  was  not  without 
remonstrance  from  his  medical  officers,  that  Cap- 
tain Wilkes  completed  his  cruise.  Tlie  ship  was 
constantly  in  sight  of  the  land,  but  in  no  instance 
do  any  of  her  people  appear  to  have  succeeded  in 
reaching  it.  Several  views  of  iis  appearance  arc, 
however,  inserted  in  Captain  Wilkes'  work,  and 
more  w  ild  and  desolate  scenes  cnn  scarcely  bo  ima- 
gined. It  presents  a  long  undulating  range  of 
snowy  mountains,  stretching  inland  to  the  horizim 
— mountains  which,  in  all  probability,  no  living 
ere;iluri'  has  ever  trodden  since  the  climate  of  our 
globe  assiuncd  its  pri'seiit  lemperaluro.  .\t  lenglh, 
on  the  iJIst  of  Fid)ru.iry,  after  having  explored  the 
coast  from  east  to  west,  through  nearly  60  degrees 
of  longitude,  the  Vincennes  put  her  head  to  the 
northward.  Her  passage  was  favorable,  and,  on 
the  1 1th  of  March,  she  arrived  safe  at  Sydney,  with 
all  her  crew  restored  lo  heallh. 

On  the  I9th,  Captain  Wilkes  took  his  final 
departure  from  Australia;  and  on  the  30th,  an- 
chored in  the  Hay  of  Islands,  at  New  Zealand, 
where  he  found  the  Porpoise  and  Flying-nsh. 
The  New  Zealanders,  though  always  remarkable 
for  their  warlike  and  sanguinary  habits,  have  gen- 
erally borne  a  character  higher,  in  some  resj)cct8, 
than  the  other  Polynesian  trilM's.  Most  voyagers 
have  given  them  credit  for  their  prowess  as  reso- 
lute and  fearless  warriors  ;  and  for  some  share  of 
the  manly  dignity  and  honorable  pride  which 
usually  accompany  i>er8onal  bravery.  But  Cap- 
tain Wilkes,  while  acknowledging  the  common 
opinion  of  their  merits  to  bo  somewhat  higher 
than  his  own,  seems  inclined  to  place  them  among 
the  most  degraded  and  uninteresting  of  the  savages 
whom  be  has  visited.  He  considers  them  as  in- 
ferior in  intelligence,  and  inhospitable  in  disposi- 
tion ;  and  seems  particularly  siruck  by  their  un- 
prepossessing appearance,  and  by  another  defect 
uncommon  among  the  amphibious  islanders  of  that 
tepid  ocean — their  extreme  personal  slovenliness. 

On  the  6th  of  .\pril  the  squadron  sailed  from 
New  Zi-aland,  and,  on  the  Sllh,  they  reached 
Tonga,  the  largest  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  where 
they  were  joined  by  the  Peacock,  from  Sydney,  on 
the  1st  of  May.  The  Tongese  appear  to  have 
struck  Captain  Wilkes  as  superior  lo  any  of  the 
other  natives  of  the  Pacific  Islanders,  and  as 
greatly  n>sembling  the  Samoans,  though  superior 
in  many  respects  even  to  these.  Hut  his  inter- 
course wiih  the  natives,  cautious  and  well-disposed 
as  he  invariably  found  them,  was  rendered  difficult, 
by  the  existence  of  a  desperate  civil  war  between 
the  Christian  and  Heathen  inhabitants  of  the  island 
— a  calamitv  which,  we  are  sorry  lo  find.  Captain 
Wilkes  attributes  to  the  hasty  and  intolerant  leal 
of  tie,'  fi)rmer  party.  The  American  commander 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to 
reconcile  the  two  factions ;  but  his  mediation 
appears  to  have  been  attended  with  very  little  suc- 
cess ;  as  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  immediately 
af\er  his  departure,  in  which  the  converli-d  natives 
were  entirely  defeated,  and  most  of  their  principal 
chiefs  slain.  The  squadron  sailed  from  Tonca,  on 
the  lih  of  May,  and  the  next  day  made  the  Feejee 
Islands. 


The  Feejee  or  Vili  A  rchipe1iior>  lies  to  the  north- 
cast  of  Tonga  ;  and  •  '", 
named  Vitilevu  and  it 
numiior  of  smaller  one!'.  I  In  i-  i- 
ful,  and  llipy  alH)und  in  the  mo  d 
Ix'auliful  scenery:  hut  the  inhannun-  ni  uus  la- 
vored  spot  are,  without  exception,  the  most  sarage 
and  treachi-rous  race  in  the  Pacific.  In  personal 
an[«'arance  they  are  rather  a  fine  race,  of  a  deep* 
black  complexion,  with  closely  curled  hair — dis- 
playing non»  of  the  negro  deformilies  of  face  and 
figure  ;  hut  they  efTectually  disfigure  thcmselvc* 
by  dressing  their  hair  in  a  thick  wiry  trig,  clipped 
into  the  most  grotesque  shap«-s  ;  somewhat  resem- 
bling in  texture  and  appearance  the  fantastic 
masses  of  foliage,  into  which  the  gardeners  of  the 
last  century  took  so  much  pains  to  im  in 
trees  and  shrubs.  They  appear  to  ro 
spirit  and  energy  than  most  of  thi  ^; 
but  this  does  not  prevent  ibem  from  '  ill 
the  indolent  selfishness,  the  insensibil,; ,  ;.  .,..,;;e, 
the  irreclaimable  and  apparently  instinctive  men- 
dacity, which  characterize  the  worst  Polynesian 
races.  They  are  a  most  dangerous  and  sanguin- 
ary, as  well  as  an  unamiable  nation — perpelually 
engaged  in  civil  war,  which  they  carry  on  with 
the  most  vindictive  ferocity  ;  and  dreaded  for  their 
inhospitable  treachery  by  every  mariner  acquainted 
with  the  navigation  of  the  Pacific.  With  respect 
to  their  habits  of  life  they  are  cannibals  of  the 
most  inveterate  kind ;  licentious  in  their  manners 
beyond  even  the  neighboring  tribes ;  reckless  of 
each  others'  lives  lo  an  alm<ist  inconceivable 
degree;  and,  in  short,  as  Captain  Wilkes  indig- 
nantly calls  them,  "  wretches  in  the  strongest 
sense  of  the  term."  Such  is  the  forbidding  picture 
which  the  American  commander  draws  of  this 
savage  race,  and  we  shall  presently  see  that  his 
worst  opinion  was  confirmed  by  unhappy  experi- 
ence. 

On  the  8lh  May  the  Vincennes  and  Peacock 
arrived  nff  Ovolau,  a  small  island  upon  the  eastern 
coast  of  Vitilevu,  which  lies  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  group,  and  anchored  in  the  harlwir  of  a 
town  named  Tjovuka.  On  the  lllh,  they  were 
joined  by  the  Flyinji-fish  ;  and  on  the  19th,  these 
vessels  were  visited  by  Tanoa.  king  of  the  neigh- 
boring district  of  Ambau,  and  the  most  powerful 
chief  in  the  Feejee  Islands.  On  the  15lh,  the  Pea- 
cock BJiiled  from  I^cvuka  fi>r  Rewa,  an  anchorage 
upon  the  eastern  cojist  of  Vitilevu ;  to  which  place 
she  was  originally  despatched,  merely  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  the  expedition.  But  shortly 
after  her  departure,  Captain  Wilkes  received 
information  that  a  most  airocions  and  treacherous 
ma.ssacrc  had  taken  place  in  11^31,  at  Kantavu,  an 
Island  to  the  southward  of  Vitilevu  ;  in  which  a 
mate  and  some  seamen,  beloncine  to  an  American 
merchantman,  had  been  murdereil  by  the  natives; 
and  that  the  assailants  bad  Ix-en  commanded,  on 
that  occasion,  by  a  chief  named  Vendouvi,  brother 
to  the  King  of  Rewa,  and  now  residing  in  that 
neighborhood.  Captain  Wilkes  thought  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  protection  of  his  defence- 
less countrymen,  to  convince  these  ferocious  is- 
landers that  every  such  outrage  was  sure,  sooner 
or  later,  to  meet  with  just  retribution.  It  is  easy 
to  imagin(<  how  strongly  a  tribe  of  savages  must 
be  tempted  lo  r-'' ■-•  "■ !  violence  by  ihe  spccla- 
'  cle  of  a    large  hted  with  what    are  to 

them  the  most  i;  treasures,  atul  il.f.  ii.Ii>d 

by  only   twenty  or   thirty  men — thi  f 

whom,  unrestrained  by  the  imperfect  ■  (if 
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liiin.      And  we 
M's   carried   his 
wa«  justifiatile,    in 
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induced  to  lei  such  a  |i 
therefore  think  that  ('.. 
forbearance   quite   as   far 

roerpiv  nrHr-niig  Captain  Hudson  lo  seize  and 
ff-'  •  raon  of  Vendovi ;  and  in  declining  lo 

CI  iral  hostilities  with  the  i;uiltv  dislrict, 

unl  »s  .     /-      .      ]  1^  jjy  endcavorini;  tn 

protoci  y  declare  themselves 

nil  acT'-iMj  "  ■ '■  ■  11'  .  .  !■  .>i'k  on  lier  arrival  at 
Rewa,  was  received  with  great  hospitality  by  the 
kiog  and  two  of  his  brothers,  whose  barbarous 
names  and  titles  we  spare  our  readers ;  but  the 
guilty  Vendovi  did  not  make  his  appearance, 
lhoii|rh  it  subsequently  appeared  that  the  Americin 
officers  had,  on  one  occasion,  been  in  his  company 
on  shore.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  day 
after  the  receipt  of  Captain  Wilkes'  speei.il  orders, 
had  been  fixed,  for  a  formal  visit  to  his  ship,  by  all 
the  native  disnitarie^.  They  were  of  exjursc  per- 
niilled  to  come  on  board  a.s  usual,  but  Vendovi 
was  still  abKent.  Captain  Hudson  now  thought 
himsi<lf  justified  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
of  the  chiefs,  lo  compel  them  to  do  justice  with 
l-e?  iril  111  luK  comiilainls  ;  and  he  therefore  eoin- 
III  I  hem  his  orders,  and  informed  them 

til .'  be  hLs  duly  to  consider  them  as  ene- 

mies, and  consequently  as  prisoners,  unless  the 
actual  pcr|H-trator  was  surrendered.  Those  who 
are  accustomed  to  place  that  confidence  in  the 
good  faith  and  fortiearance  of  their  neighbors, 
which  the  habits  of  civilized  life  justify,  can  form 
little  idea  of  the  consternation  with  which  a  party 
of  Pacific  Lslanders,  ace  '      i  .'<ee  bliMxl  shed 

upon  th'!  miisl   trifling  .  received   this 

annoiinoein<nt.  Theclm  i>i  ■ximi  iid  nothing  short 
of  an  immi'dialc  niiussaere  ;  and  it  was  with  much 
difTwiiliv  lilt  Captain  Hudson  persuaded  them 
th  . ,  or  even  disresjicrt,  was  intended  to 

tbi    ■    ^  -,  unlcAS   they  chose   to   as.sume  the 

rhamclcr  of  eneniies  to  his  nation.  At  this  ex- 
planation their  relief  was  groat,  and  they  eagerly 
loiaeil  in  admitting  the  justice  of  his  demaml. 
Vendovi,  indeed,  had  long  t>een  dreaded  and  dis- 
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1.     Some  years 
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without  the  slightest  resistance,  or  even  • 
tion,  on  the  part  of  the  culprit.  f)n  the  • 
of  Vendovi,  his  countrymen  were  of  eourix:  set  al 
liberty,  and  he  was  confined  on  boani  ;  the  partic- 
ular* of  his  guilt  being  fully  cKtablisbed  by  hi* 
own  confcsaion.  He  was  transferred  to  the.  Vin- 
ce:i  1  the  two  veswls  ii  ' 

•II  a  prisoner  dur 
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I  between    Ovolavii    and    Vitilevii ;  as   well   as  th* 

isl  iiiils  fnmiing  the  S4)uthern  division  of  the  Feejea 
,1.     She    afterwards,  commanded  by  Captain 

i\  M's  in  person,  visited  for  the  first  time,  the 
large  island  of  Vanualevu,  which  lies  lo  the  north- 
east of  Vitilevu  ;  on  whose  coast  she  was  joined 
by  the  Porpoise,  which  had  parted  company  from 
her  consorts  the  morning  of  their  arrival  at  I.rf!ruka ; 
and  had  since  been  occupied  in  exploring  the 
range  of  small  islands  forming  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Feejee  group. 

On  the  'JHih  of  June,  the  Vincennes  put  lo  sea 
from  Ix'viika,  and,  on  the  ad  of  July,  anchored  in 
a  bay  named  !Savu-Savu,  on  the  southern  coast  of 

Vanualevu  ;  and,  on  the  5th,  she  removed  to  San- 
dalwood Hay,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
same  island,  where  she  found  the  Peacock  just 
arrived.  The  latter  ship  had  left  Itewa  cm  the 
23d  ilf  May,  and  had  since  been  employed  in  sur- 
veying the  western  coasts  of  Vitili^vu  and  Vanua- 
levu. On  the  16th,  the  tender,  acconijianicd  by 
several  of  the  boats  belonging  to  the  Vincennes 
and  Peacock,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Wilkes 
himself,  left  Sandalwood  Hay  on  an  exploring 
excursion  ;  and  the  next  day  they  fell  in  with  the 
Por[H)isc,  which  had  been  engaged  among  the 
small  islands  to  the  north-east,  ever  since  she  last 
parted  company  from  the  tender.  The  detach- 
ment then  proceeded  to  survey  the  Asaiia  islands 
— a  string  of  rocks  fonning  the  norlh-wesicrn 
b<Hindary  of  the  Feejee  Archipelago.  Hut  just  aa 
this  duty  was  completed,  and  .is  preparations  were 
making  for  their  return  to  the  ships,  Ca|itain 
Wilkes  received  intelligence,  that  at  Malolo,  the 
southernmost  island  of  ihc  Asaua  group,  situate 
on  the  western  coast  of  Vitilevu,  a  treacherous 
attack  had  been  made  by  the  natives  upon  one  of 
his  iMiats  ;  and  that  the  assailanis  had  been  re- 
pulsed with  difhculty  and  loss,  leaving  two  officers 
— the  lieutenant  in  command  of  the  party,  and  a 
young  midshipman — dead  on  the  spot. 

There  is,  peihaps,  no  more  perplexing  point  of 
international  law,  than  the  question — in  what  man- 
ner, and  to  what  extent,  a  civilized  Toy.nger  is 
entitled  lo  inflict  retaliation  upon  a  tribe  of  barba- 
rians for  such  outrages  as  this.  He  has  none  of  ihe 
ordinary  means  of  obtaining  redress.  There  is  no 
municipal  law  to  fix  the  punishment  incurred  by 
the  offenders;  no  magistrate  whose  business  it  ia 
to  sec  justice  done ;  no  government  lo  be  made 
responsible,  if  other  means  fail.  It  would  be  ab- 
surd to  rolv  upon  ihe  reluctant  protection  of  some 
savage  chief — himself,  perhaps,  the  instigator  of 
Ihe  crime  complained  of;  whose  first  miMPure 
would,  undoubtedly,  be  the  concealniint  of  the  real 
|ierpetrators — probably  the  Isildest  and  most  valua- 
!ilc  warriors  of  his  trib«' — and  the  murder  of  a  few 
iiselefis  or  obnoxious  slaves  as  a  substitute.  It 
would  be  equally  absurd  lo  employ  a  parly  of  sea- 
men, to  explore  the  woods  and  fastnesses  of  an 
unknown  island,  constantly  exposed  to  lie  col  off 
by  treachery,  in  the  hope  of  their  being  able  lo 
iiizi'.  among  thousands  of  tattooed  and  I 
1  s,  a    few    individuals  never  seen  bi. 

1  iiiie,  and  then  in  the  confusion  of  a  deadly  si  uiin  . 
And  yet,  few  commanding  officers  would  have  Ihe 
firmness  to  use  tlie  only  effectual  means  of  punisb- 
Hienl ;  and  to  inflict  the  horrors  of  war  upon  • 
ciimmnnity  of  suppliant  and  defenceless  savage* : 
all  of  whom  possibly  might  be  wholly  innocent  of 
the  olTence  committed. 

Fortunately  for  the  end*  of  justice,  no  such 
diflicully  arose  in  the  present  ca*c.     The  ioh^ibit- 
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tnts  of  Mnlolii — Ion);  renowned  andUn-ail' 
their  ncigliboni,  I'ur  ihuir  warlike  and  i 
propeiisitiea — had  an  ovcrweuiiiiig  n|iimuii  ol'  tiitir 
own  pou'i!rs,  and  were  entirely  ignorant  of  tlic 
forinidablii  wea|i(iiis  uf  civilized  warfare.  It  was 
•oun  found  that  their  chiefs,  so  far  from  ciilertain- 
iug  any  wish  to  t-xculpale  themselves,  or  to  offer 
redress,  were  huaily  euijiloycd  in  preparing  to 
receive  ihe  American  detachment  with  o|>en  defi- 
ance. This  conduct  clearly  lift  (Captain  Wilkes 
no  alternative  ;  and  the  brig,  tender,  and  biiatx, 
aAer  burying  their  murdered  cumpaniont,  with  all 
the  honors  of  war,  uiiou  a  small  desert  island  be- 
tween Malolo  and  \  lulevu,  proceeded  to  inflict 
signal  puni-thment  upiui  the  guilty  tribe. 

Tlic  island  of  Malulu  contained  two  towns  or 
villages  ;  one  named  8ualib,on  the  southern  coast, 
and  the  other  named  Arm,  on  the  northern.  The 
bris  was  anchored  otflhe  south-eastern  end  of  the 
island,  and  near  the  former  place.  Four  of  the 
boals,  commanded  by  Captain  Wilkes,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  tender,  then  proceedeil  to  Arro ; 
while  the  remainder,  under  Captain  Uingold  of 
the  Porpoise,  landed  at  Sualib.  The  former  divis- 
ion took  piissesnion  of  the  town,  and  entirely  de- 
stroyed it,  without  the  slightest  opposition  ;  the 
warriors  having  all  intrenched  themselves  in  a 
certain  cit.-idel  or  stockade  at  Sualib,  which  was 
considered  as  the  perfection  of  Feejee  military 
architecture ;  and  had  the  reputation  of  being 
absolutely  impregnable.  In  this  stronghold,  the 
natives  defended  themselves  for  some  lime  with 
considerable  spirit ;  but  at  length,  the  huts  being 
set  on  fire  by  rockel.s,  and  iho  garrison  having 
sustained  considerable  loss  by  musketry,  the  assail- 
ants entered  the  place  and  found  it  deserted.  Some 
of  the  natives,  who  attempted  to  escape  in  their 
canoes,  were  overtaken  and  captured  by  one  of  the 
boats ;  and  the  rest  took  refuge  among  the  rocks 
and  woods,  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  u  here  their 
women  and  children  had  previously  been  concealed. 
Their  total  hiss  was  believed  to  have  amounted  to 
fifty-seven  men  killed ;  that  of  the  ,\inericans 
being  one  man  mortally,  and  a  few  others  slightly 
wonnde<l. 

On  Iho  day  after  the  engagement,  the  natives 
sent  on  board  the  Porpoise,  to  r«|iiesl  peace  and 
make  olfers  of  recmiciliation.  Kut  Captain  Wilkes 
was  too  much  acquainted  with  Feejee  customs  and 
feelings,  and  too  well  aware  of  the  excessive  im- 
portance atuiehed  by  all  warlike  savages  to  the 
particular  tokens  of  success  or  defeat,  which  may 
constitute  their  point  of  honor,  to  receive  their  snl>- 
niission  in  so  unceremonious  a  manner.  It  is  well 
known  that  the' American  Indian  considers  it  no 
triumph  to  exterminate  a  hiislile  tribe,  unless  he 
can  carry  off  the  scalps  of  his  victims;  and  by  a 
fantastic  refinement  of  ihe  same  kind,  the  Feejee 
islander  never  considers  himself  defeated,  until  he 
has  been  compellid  to  do  hoiiiauc  to  his  enemy,  in 
a  certain  rceognized  form.  r|H)n  llii.<>  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  defeat.  Captain  Wilkes  very 
wisely  and  properly  thought  it  necessary  to  insist, 
and  it  was  accordingly  perfornied  u|Min  the  beach 
near  Sualib,  by  all  the  surviving  chiefs  and  war- 
riors of  the  island. 

With  what  motives,  or  upon  what  arguments, 
the  conduct  of  Captain  Wilkes,  lb  ton  thou  I  this 
lamentable  affair,  has  been,  as  he  himself  infiirms 
us,  accused  as  "  cruel,  merciless,  and  tyrannical," 
we  are  unable  to  conjecture,  .\ssuming — as  surely, 
in  dealing  with  facts  so  notorious,  we  safely  niay — 
that  his  |uiblic  account  of  the  matter  is  correct,  we 


that   further  \u  i 

.  would  have  U  ^ 

almrt  of  uiij  II  any  man  iteug- 

nizing   the  i.nce;  and    that, 

hostilities  b.iNj;   ;iriii:iliv   i -  i 

in  ciMitinuiiig  them,  until  tli 
of  the  enemy,  would  have  (iiiin    lui 
character    of    useless    and    therefore    > 

revenge,  instead  of  n' v"irv  "l,utiseii ..  > 

are  to  remember  that  :  i   is  not  whether 

a  civilized  commander  '  M  overlook,  with 

contemptuous  compassion,  an  insult  lo  his  nai  <  :  n 
flag  ;  or  can  bring  himself,  as  a  Christian,  ti>  |  :ir 
dun  the  cruel  murder  of  his  friends.  The  question 
is,  whether  some  fifty  or  sixty  hostile  savages 
shall  be  put  to  death,  in  just  and  open  warfare  ;  or 
whellier  the  crew  of  every  vessel  which  approaches 
their  shores  shall  be  expost'd  to  mn.s-  .1 

some  maritime  nation  is  roused  to  tli< 
tion  of  making  a  terrible  example,  and  inr  ni.uu- 
atcd  islanders  arc  exterminated  to  a  man.  Could 
a  Feejee  chief  be  brought  to  comprehend  the  power 
of  the  countries,  to  who.se  commerce  in  the  racific 
the  incorrigible  piracies  of  his  countrymen  had  fur 
so  many  years  been  acon-stant  grievance,  he  would 
readily  acknowledge,  that  such  conduct  as  that  of 
Captain  Wilkes  was  the  truest  humanity ;  not 
merely  to  those  who  may  he  exposed  to  future  acts 
uf  violence,  but  to  those  who  might  be  tempted  to 
commit  them. 

After  leaving  Malolo,  the  boals  returned  directly 
to  Sandalwood  Day  ;  and  shortly  after,  Ihe  Vin- 
cenncs  and  Peacock  got  under  weigh,  and  anchored 
oflf  Mali — a  small  island  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Vannaleon — in  readiness  to  sail  on  the  Uth  of 
August:  they  were  joined  at  this  station  by  the 
Porpoise  and  the  Seagull,  wliiih  had  been  de- 
spatched from  Mololo  to  revisit  Kantavu,  Lcvuka, 
and  .\mbau.  And  on  the  11th,  the  surveys  and 
other  duties  of  the  squadron  being  complete,  they 
put  to  sea  from  Mali ;  and  to  the  great  delight  of 
all  on  board,  except  the  exiled  Vendovi,  lost  sight 
of  the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Feejee  archipelago 
for  the  last  time. 

On  the  24th  September,  the  Vincennes,  having 
parted  company  from  her  consorts  on  the  p.-issage, 
reached  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  anchored  in  the 
roads  of  Honolulu,  the  capital  uf  the  island  of 
Oahu.  The  tender  was  already  at  anchor ;  the 
Peacock  arrived  on  the  30ili ;  and  the  Porpoise, 
which  had  been  left  behind  to  make  some  addi- 
tional surveys  in  the  Feejee  group,  on  ihe  7th  of 
October.  1  he  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Ka- 
inehameha  III.,  arrived  at  Honolulu  on  the  'JUih 
of  September,  for  the  express  purpose  of  welcom- 
ing the  American  officers.  He  is  a  young  man, 
and  his  appeartuice  and  manners  made  a  very  favor- 
able impression  on  Caplain  Wilkes.  His  portrait, 
with  its  closely  shaven  face,  short  mustache,  nnd 
well-filled  uniform,  contrasts  slnngely  with  iln  sc 
of  his  kinsmen,  the  grim  chiefs  of  Amhaii  and 
Rewa ;  though  we  are  far  from  certain  that,  io 
point  of  picturcHiue  dignity,  the  advantage  is  on 
the  side  of  the  more  civilized  Polynesian.  The 
Sandwich  Islanders — or  A'tfiioXos,asihey  rail  them- 
selves— are,  like  the  Tahitians,  reclaimed  and  soft- 
ened by  semi-civilization.  Nolwillislanilin?  the 
slain  left  upon  their  character,  by  the  : 
murder  of  the  illustrious  voyager  who  : 
I  ered  thi'ir  country,  they  are  in  general  a  n  iriiiii>s 
and  well-dis|xised  race  ;  and  appear  to  be  more 
I  trustworthy,  and  lo  have  more  regard  for  truth  and 
I  honesty,  than  the  tribes  of  the  suuihem  Pacific. 
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nut  (hPT  ar«  An\],  iiulolent,  and  timid ;  and  it  ia 

clear  fr.'  incidents    relilcd    by  Capuin 

Willii'n,  i-ciirnMl  diiriiiL'  the  »iil)»«)Henl 

a„-  ....     I  j]|  ,j,„  want 

,,f  ■■  tlimiclitlc»s 

aeli  ri  i  iiii^  ^ ,,,,»... lie  a  feature  in 

the  feeble  character  of  tlie  Polynesian 

miiKi 

On  the  3<l  of  December,  the  Vincenncs  sailed 
from  Hnnolnlii.and  stood  to  the  south-east ;  on  the 
8tk  she  made  the  island  of  Hawaii,  the  larfrest  of 
Ihc  Sandwich  Isles;  and  on  the  9ih  she  anchored 
in  Hilo  Hay.  The  principal  object  of  her  visit  to 
Hawaii,  was  to  survey  a  larpe  volcanic  mountain 
named  Miunn  Ijoa,  whose  summit  is  nearly  14,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  party  em- 
ployed in  this  duly  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Wilkes  himself,  and  consisled  of  several  officers 
aod  scientific  (feiitlcmcn,  ten  seamen,  and  alxiul 
two  hundred  natives,  who  acted  as  guides  and 
porters.  They  left  the  ship  on  the  14th,  and  en- 
camped for  the  night  beside  a  vast  volcanic  lake  or 
crater,  at  a  place  named  Kilauca,  at  the  south- 
eastern base  of  Mauna  Ix)a.  The  17th  was  passed 
in  surveying  the  crater  of  Kilauea ;  which  is  an 
oval  pool  or  lake  of  fire,  about  1500  feet  by  1000 
in  diameter,  lying  in  the  centre  of  a  rocky  and 
precipitous  viilicv  nearly  ten  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. Captain  \Vilke8,  who  himself  descended  to 
its  edge,  gives  a  most  appalling  description  of  the 
narrow  escape  experienced  some  days  afterwards 
by  one  of  his  party,  who  was  surprised  by  a  sud- 
den rising  of  the  lava,  while  collecting  specimens 
within  the  surrounding  descent.  On  the  18lh  ihc 
•scent  of  Mauna  I>oa  was  commenced  ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  I!>ih  the  exploring  party  encamped 
at  the  height  of  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
■ea.  Here  they  were  joined  by  fifty  officers  and 
men  from  the  \  incennes,  whose  assistance  it  had 
been  found  nec.-ssarv  to  procure,  on  account  of  the 
in.!   '  ibiirdinalion,  and  continual  disputes 

of  if.  Mil  that  the  parlv  now  coiisisled 

of  IP  iiiv  iiitwe  hundred  men.  The  20ih,  l>eing 
Sunday,  was  |MS«ed  in  re|Mi8c  ;  but  on  the  21st  the 
ascent  was  rc""""''  ■""'  ''"'v  r..i,.li.>d  aLirgccavc, 
which  was  sn'  !  as  a  depot  for 

•tores;  and  :i  N'>  b<rcame  dis- 

abled by  the  mouir  ^— from  this  circum- 

stance called  the  It.  "Uilion.    A  lieutenant 

and  a  pnrtr  of  men  wen;  1.  fi  at  this  place  :  and  on 
the  S'2<l  the  party  reached  another  encampment, 
afterwards  known  as  the  F'l:ig  Station,  whi're  a 
partv  was  also  left.      At  Icncth,  on  the  'JIth,  they 

reacWd  ■'        '     "        ■  '      '      iiit  called 

by  the  .-  ■  d  on  the 

Mstrm   i-i'i     iiot  of  the 

OMMinuin.    All  ban  I  in  construct- 

lag  a  camp  ii|i"'i  '  .  ,       t ;  which  was 

at  length    ini  l.-etcti   by    building  walls 

with  the  liioi..  »  of  l.-iv:i,  so  as  to  shelter 

the  tents  fro:n  the  p  •  i  •  i  !  '  rii, ,  \unds  con- 
tinually blowing,  li,  ■!  .  .Ir.  ■: .  I  .  i:  ..II.  several 
days  were  pinwd  ;  and  on  the  I'Jtb  of  January, 
Iftil,  Caplain  Wilkes  .isceiided  the  hiirhest  sum- 
mil  oft'  <  — a  [Miiiit  '  ;'po- 
•ite  to  r                    '.■•■ik.      Fr'i  he 

IB«asiir<''i    I"'-   w.jUt    of   the  n<-lL'li'i"inii;    m. 

•f  Manna    Kea,   which   be  fiiiind    to  Im'    llt.t 
•bore  bim  ;  thus  settling,  in  fav<irofihp  Ini.  r 
MMlioa   of    supremacy    throughout    tl>' 
Oeaaa.     During  their  long  stay  upon  lb' 
of  Manna  Ijoa,lhe  whole  of  the  adventurous  prty 
W«ra   man  or  leas   aOected   by   very   distressing 


symptoms  of  indisposition  ;  but  no  serious  illness 
occurred,  nor  did  any  dangerous  accident  take 
place,  except  in  the  case  of  a  single  seaiiinn  ;  who 
was  left  accidenl:illy  hrhiiid,  cxhnusted,  during  the 
ascent  of  a  small  (l('t:icbed  party  from  the  Recruit- 
ing to  the  Flag  Station,  and  was  not  discovered 
until  nearly  frozen  to  death.  On  the  13th  the  parly 
broke  up  from  the  encampment  at  Pendulum 
Peak  :  and  on  the  14th,  they  completed  their  de- 
scent, and  reached  the  crater  of  Kilauea. 

Several  weeks  were  passed  in  various  sur^'eys 
and  experiments  at  Kilauea  and  elsewhere  in  the 
island  ;  and  on  the  .')th  of  March  the  Vineennes 
sailed  from  Hilo  Hay.  On  the  Cth  she  anchored  in 
Lahaina  roads,  off  tnc  island  of  Maui,  which  lies  to 
the  northwest  of  Hawaii,  in  a  line  betwcin  that 
island  and  Oahu.  On  the  17th  she  left  her  anchor- 
age, and  on  the  Ifilh  returned  to  Hontdnlu.  On 
the  23d  she  was  joined  by  the  Porpoise,  which  had 
sailed  on  the  I6th  of  November ;  and  had  since 
been  employed  in  making  a  more  accurate  survey 
of  the  Paumotu  group  of  islands.  The  Peacock 
and  the  Flying-fish  had  left  Honolulu  on  the  2d  of 
December,  and  were  still  absent.  On  the  5th  of 
April  the  Vineennes  and  Peacock  sailed  from  Ho- 
nolulu for  the  North  American  coast.  On  the  28ih 
they  arrived  off  the  Columbia  river ;  but  the  wea- 
ther was  so  unfavorable,  and  the  surf  upon  the  bar 
so  dangerous,  that  they  were  compelled  to  defer 
entering  it.  They  accordingly  proceeded  to  the 
northward,  and  on  the  1st  of  ilay  intered  the 
straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fiiea,  and  anchored  in  Port 
Discovery.  On  the  succeeding  days  they  continued 
to  advance  into  .Admiralty  Inlet,  and  on  the  lllh 
reached  its  extremity,  and  moored  off  Fort  Nis- 
qiially — a  stronghold  erected  to  protect  the  projicr- 
ty  of  the  Hudson-Hay  Company. 

From  this  day  until  the  I7th  of  June,  their  time 
was  pass<'d  in  various  scientific  experiments  at  Nis- 
qiKilly  ;  and  in  expeditions  to  explore  the  neighbor- 
ing prairies  and  rivers — particularly  the  Columbia 
and  its  tributaries.  The  Vineennes  and  Porpoise 
then  removed  from  Nis<iiially  to  New  Dungencss, 
an  anchorage  within  the  straits  of  San  Juan  de 
Fuca,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  winding 
creeks  and  inlets  of  the  bay;  and  while  lying  at 
this  place.  Captain  Wilkes  received  the  disastrous 
news  that  the  Peacock,  whose  non-arrival  had  for 
some  time  caused  him  great  anxiety,  had  l)ecn 
wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

On  the  3d  of  .\ugust  the  Vineennes  and  Por- 
poise put  to  sea  fnim  New  Dungene.ss,  and  on  the 
nth  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  Cnluinbia.  Here 
they  were  joined  by  the  Flying-fi.-h,  on  board 
which  vessel  was  Captain  HudMUi,  from  « liom 
Captain  Wilkes  now  received  the  report  of  the  late 
misfortune. 

It  ap|icared  that  after  departing  from  Oahu,  eight 
inonllrti  previously,  the  Peacock   and   Flying-fish 
hail  continued  for  several  weeks  cruising  to  the 
southward,  in  search  of  various  small  inlands  and 
'  conl  reefs  which  had   been   rejMirted  to  exist  :   but 
most  of  which  they  wen'  iinsuceessfiil  in  dis'">.  • 
'  in;T.     On  the  SHlti  of  January,  IH1I,  ihey  .1 
ered  an   island,  previously  unknown,  lying  to  the 
:  north  of  the  Samoan  group,  which  Captain   Hud- 
r -imed    Howdich   Island  ;    and   on   the  fllh  of 
iry    the    Peacoek    arrived    off  the  island  of 
.  and    anchored  in  the  harbor  of  .\\>in  ■■n  i'» 
rn  coast.     On  the  (Ith  of  March  they  ji  1 
:iii  group,  and  stoml  to  the  northwest,  :if" 
llin  11th  they  made  the  most  Miiitlierly  isbiiid  of  the 
.  Kllicc  group.     They  continued  their  course  in  the 
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same  direcUon  for  nearly  two  month*,  during  which  I 
time  thfy  touched  at  moitt  of  the  Bmall  ialaniUi 
comprising;  ihi-  Kllic<!  and  Kintisinill  groups.  They  ^ 
found  (irral  diversity  of  character  anioni;  the  na- 
tiven  ;  hut  the  (jcrn'rality  appear  to  have  di»played  ' 
the  worst  eha"^  "'•"•-" -^  "''  ''■"  P"lyni'aian  race;! 
and  on  one  o.-  s  ferocity  was 

the  ocexiion  ■  ;  nef     This  was, 

alTapnti'ouea,  or  Druininond's  Island;  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Kingsmill   group,  and  supiKMod  to 
contain  ahout  ten  thousand  inhahilants.      The  na-^ 
lives,   who   api«?ared  a    remarkuhly    warlike   and^ 
ferocious  race,  had  been  repeatedly  guilty  of  insult- < 
ing  behavior  to  their  visitors ;  and  had  nioro  than 
once  shown  a  very  suspicious  wish  to  decoy  ihcm 
into  situations  unfavorable  to  defence.      Al  length  | 
one  of  the   Peacock's  seanien,   who  had  g(uie  on 
shore  to  visit  a  town  named  I'tiwa,  failed  to  reap- 
pear on  board.     Every  inquiry  was  made   without 
olTect,  unld  no  doubt  remained  of  his  as-sassinalion 
by  the  natives.     Caplain  Hudson  then  resolved  to 
punish  the  outrage  ;  and  on  the  Dth  of  March  sent 
on  shore   his  h<iats,  with  orders  to  destroy  I'tiwa. 
They  were  opposed  in  landiri^^  by  a  flotilla  of  ca- 
noes, which  they  dispersed  with  the  loss  of  twelve 
men  killed;  after  which  they  burned   the   town,' 
and  returned  on  board  without  having  been  able  to 
find  any  traces  of  their  unfortunate  shipmate.    We 
have   already  shown  the  necessity  of  prompt  and 
effectual   reialialion  in  all  cases  of  this  sort ;  and 
wo  may  a<ld.  that  in  the  present  case  it  was  the  more 
indispensable  ;  because  the  natives,  in  their  entire 
ignorance  of  civilized  war,  might  very  easily  have 
been  induced  to  entertain  a  most  dangerous  opinion 
of  their  own  superiority.     On  the   8th  of  May, 
being  then  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  Captain   Hudson   re8<dved    to   pnicecd   at 
once   to   his   remleivous   in   the  Columbia.     The 
Peacock,  therefore,  altered  lier  course  to  the  cast- 
ward  :  and  on  the  ITlh  of  July,  after  stopping  for 
a  few  davs  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  arrivinl  off  the 
moulh  of  that  river.     The  bar  al  this  place  is  well 
known  to  be  extremely  dangerous  of  pas.«age  ;  nor 
was  there  any  pilot  to  be  procured  at  the  time  of 
the  Pe!icock"»  arrival ;  hut  Captain  Hudson  being 
considerably  Iwhind  the  time  fixed  for  his  presence, 
and  having  with  him  certain  written   instructions 
upon  which  he  considered  himself  justified  in  rely- 
ing, resolved  to  make  the   attempt.     On  the  18th, 
acroitlingly,  the  Peacock  stood  for  the  shore  ;  but, 
thoiigb  every  possible  precaution  was  taken  as  she 
approached  it,  she  struck  in  a  very  short  time  upon 
a  shoal,  and   remained  immovably  grounded.     It 
was  soon  found  that  her  situation  was  hopeless  ;  on 
the  l!)th  her  crew  reached   the  laml  without  loss, 
though  not  without  considerable  dilfirnliy  and  dan- 
ger ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  it  was  found 
that  the  ship  had  gone  to  jiieces  in  ihe  night.    We 
must  not  omit  to  add,  that  Captain  Wilkes  express- 
es himself  perfectly  convinced  of  the  propriety  of 
Cajitiin   Hudson's   determination    to   .attempt   the 
p  is-i  lue  of  the  bar  ;  and  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  his  conduct  during  the  .shipwreck. 

The  loss  of  the  Peacock  made  it  necessary  to 
alter,  in  some  degree,  the  general  plan  of  the  ex- 
pedition. The  Vincennes,  under  Captain  Ringold 
was  immediately  dispatched  to  San  Francisco ; 
while  Captain  Wilkes,  with  the  Porpoise  and 
tender,  passed  the  bar,  and  anchored  off  the  town 
of  .\storia.  His  first  care  was  to  provide  a  vessel 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Peacock's  crew,  as 
well  as  to  assist  in  the  future  operations  of  the 
squadron  ;  and  this  he  fortunately  found  means  to 


effect.     An  American  merchant  hrig,  then  lying  In 

the  river,  w  i  '        '     i  behalf  of  t? ;- 

ment,  iiaui'  ■  ami  pisc. 


■oinmand  ni  ' 


While  \U 


ry  alterations  in  the  equipment  of  their  new  con- 
sort were  going  on,  the  Por(M)ise  and  Flying-fish 
proceeded  to  exnhiro  the  navigable  part  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. They  left  Astoria  on  the  |Hth  of  August, 
and  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  Fort  Vancouver  ; 
where  they  were  very  hospitably  received  by  the 
oflicers  of  the  Hudson  s  Hay  Company.  They  re- 
mained at  this  phace  from  the  2Sth  of  .\ugnst  to 
the  nth  of  September;  during  which  time  parties 
were  constantly  employed  in  surveying  the  sur- 
rounding country  ;  and  on  the  latter  day  they  set 
out  on  their  return  to  .Vstoria,  where  they  anchored 
on  the  1st  of  October. 

On  the  ."Jth  of  Ocloln-r,  the  weather  being  favora- 
ble, the  Porpoise  and  Oregon  passed  the  bar  ;  and 
on  the  10th  they  were  joined  by  Captain  Wilkes 
with  the  lender.  The  three  vessels  then  sIchmI  to 
the  southward  ;  and  arrived  in  .San  Francisco  Bay 
on  the  19th,  where  they  found  the  Vincennes  at 
anchor.  Caplain  Hingold,  who  had  arrived  in  the 
bay  on  the  11th  of  .\ugust,  had  already  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  exploring  the  Saciamento 
river;  and  in  a  (ew  days  everything  was  in  readi- 
ness for  the  final  departure  of  the  »<|uadron  from 
the  northwest  coast.  On  the  2"id  of  October,  the 
Vincennes,  Porpoise,  Oregon,  and  Flying-fish  left 
harli4)r,  and  on  the  17lh  they  arrived  at  Honolulu. 
On  the  27th  of  November  tlie  squadrcm  again  put 
to  sea,  and  took  their  last  leave  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  The  Vincennes  and  Flying-fish  then 
parted  company  from  their  cons4)rts  ;  and  stamliiig 
to  the  westwanl,  entered  the  Sea  of  China,  and 
anchored  in  the  roads  of  M.anilla  on  the  l.lib  of 
January,  1812.  On  the  Slst  they  left  Manilla  ;  Ihe 
Vincennes,  parting  company  from  Ihe  lender, 
cros.sed  the  S(M)1oo  ."Sea  to  ihc  8<nithward,  and  on 
the. Id  of  February  anchored  off  the  town  of  Soung, 
which  is  the  capital  of  Sooloo,  a  small  island  lying 
to  the  northeast  of  Horneo. 

The  late  Captain  Basil  Hall  has,  with  his  usual 
vivacity,  described  the  forcible  impressions  which 
the  different  hahils  of  different  nations  make  upon 
the  .seaman  ;  who,  instead  of  passing  from  one  to 
ihe  other  by  the  gradual  progress  of  a  land  travel- 
ler, has  nothing  but  the  difference  of  climate  to 
prepare  his  imagination  for  the  change  from  the 
bustle  of  an  English  port  to  the  blooming  solitude 
of  a  tropical  island,  or  to  the  silent  desolation  of 
a  polar  coast.  There  could  scarcely  be  a  stronger 
contrast  between  two  inhabited  regions  ilnr.  1>e- 
tween  the  scenes  at  present  visited  by  ' 
nes,  and  the  savage  cannibals  of  the  I  , 

or  the  sordid  fishermen  of  the  north-east  coast. 
Manilla  is  a  true  Spanish  colony  ;  and  Ihc  colo- 
nists have  introduced  among  the  natives  all  the 
picturesque  and  voluptuous  indolence  of  their 
national  manners.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  our- 
selves in   the  Pacific  Ocean  when  we  read  of  the 

Prpdo  with   its  groups  of  smoking   o-   " -i: 

loungers;  of  the  Trrm/ia  with  its  gni' 
and  lemonade  :  or  of  the  courteous  oi;,  ...  ..  ,;!i 
their  sonorous  names  and  formal  politeness.  The 
natives  of  Sooloo,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  all 
!  respects  .\siatics  ;  and,  with  their  slender  forms 
'  and  effeminate  features,  hear  far  greater  resem- 
blance to  the  Hindoo  than  to  the  Malay  or  Poly- 
nesian race.  It  is  curious  to  recognize,  in  the 
deportment  of  the  petty  despot  of  this  obscure 
island,  the  same  puerile  eagerness  to  display  dig- 
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■  '  '    v,    which    hu   BO   often 

ropean  embassies  at  the 
■  i-"ilian.     In  o''""-  ■•■'- 
l)ear  a  vcr 
„'   to  the  di>      , 
.    prrhdiuiis   and   cowardly  in 
\i-  most  of  trtc  natives  ol  the 
Htut  Indian  Arehipelauos,  inveterate  pirates. 

On  the  laih  of  FeSruary  the  Vincennes  left 
S(M>hK),  passed  to  the  westward  of  Horneo,  and 
anchored  on  the  19th  in  the  road  of  Singapore  ; 
where  she  found  the  Porpoise,  Oregon,  and  Fly- 
in|;-fish.  The  place  Is  a  perfect  emporium  of 
K.istcrn  commercii  ;  but  its  prevailing  character 
appears  to  be  Cliine5e  ;  and  the  temples,  joss- 
hoi!«—  •'"  '  "nks  of  the  nstives,  arc  adorned  with 
all  ■  MIS  deformities  which   characterize 

the  iial  sin^jular  |)eople.     .\t  this  place 

the  Flying-fish  was  reported  unseaworthy,  and 
was  consequently,  to  the  gre;it  regret  of  the  whole 
squadron,  disposed  of  by  public  sile.  Captain 
Wilkes  expresses  the  natural  regret  of  a  seaman, 
in  parting  with  a  faithful  companion  of  a  long  and 
dangerous  expedition  ;  but  the  recollection  of  the 
melancholy  fate  which,  three  years  before,  had 
befallen  the  Seagull,  a  ves-sel  of  the  same  class 
and  sii",  deti-rred  him  from  making  the  attempt  to 
carry  her  to  the  United  States. 

We  may  now  pass  briefly  over  the  uneventful 
conclusion  of  these  Tovagcs.  On  the  26lh  of  Feb- 
ruary the  Vincennes,  I'orpoise,  and  Oregon  sailed 
from  Singapore;  and  on  the  lOth  of  June,  after 
touching  at  the  Cape  ofGood  Hoih>  and  St.  Helena, 
the  former  vessel  arrived  in  safety  at  New  York. 


Such   is  the  outline — in  itself,  no  doubt,  snf-, 
ficieiitly    dry    and    uninteresting — of   one    of  the 
'"iigest   and   most   i  .i...ri..i..   cruises   ever  under- 
ken.     To  the   ii  w  reader,  our  barren 

■ii  of  dates  and   I"  'ill  be  little  more  than 

a  detached  table  of  contents  ;  only  worth  setting 
down  for  the  practical  purpose  of  saving  him  some 
trouble  in  exploring  a  voluminous  work.  Kul,  to. 
those  who,  themselves  engaged  in  the  tranquil 
occupations  of  civilized  life,  can  appreciate  the 
courage  required  to  endure  a  lasting  separation 
from  its  enjoyments,  we  rather  think  that  our 
sketch  will  appear  a  record  of  some  inlcre»t. 
There  is  surely  something  striking,  even  in  the 
common-place  simplicity  wilh  which  such  voyagers 
as  Captain  Wilkes  generally  relate  their  adven- 
tures ; — app.irently  unconscious  that,  in  passing 
yeann  among  dangerous  seas  and  cannibal  island- 
ers, they  have  been  employed  in  any  manner  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  routine  of  their  profession. 
The  patient  zeal  necessary  for  such  an  enterprise, 
is  very  diflcrent  from  the  hardihood  which  we  have 
seen  prompting  some  spirited  young  men  to  serve 
a  campaign  wilh  Dim  Carlos,  or  to  pass  a  hunting 
season  wilh  ihe  I'aunce  Indians.  It  dilTers  from 
the  mere  love  of  exciiemenl  and  adventure,  as  the 
courage  of  a  martyr  differs  from  the  courage  of  a 
soldier  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  many 
a  naval  commander  has  obtained  the  honors  of  a 
hero,  by  a  display  of  firmness  and  talents  far  in- 
ferior to  that  which  can  only  pain  for  Captain 
Wilkes  the  sober  reputation  of  a  judicious  and  sci- 
entific voyager. 


Mr.  Havdon  is  exhibiting,  at  the  Egyptian  Hall 
In  Piccadilly,  two  large  [lictures  of  the  "  Banish- 
ment of  Aristides"  and  the  "  Uurning  of  Rome  by 
Nero."  Thesf!  pictures  form  parts  of  a  series  of 
six  designs  with  which  the  painter  proposed  to 
dee"'"-'  •'■■■  ■■Id  house  of  lords  as  many  as  thirty- 
six  In  the  interval,  he  tells  us,  he  has 
I.ii'!  "^'rr  cMTv  minister.  One  remarked 
1  second  that  his  scheme 
;  was  lale.  But  he  has 
fjiih  in  It  still  ;  anil,  trusting  to  public  sympathy, 
has  resolved  to  paint  I  he  pictures  planned  so  long 
ago. 

They  are  to  illustrate,  by  scenes  from  ancient 
or  iTi    ■  '.lie  horrors  of  anarchy,  the  ill- 

jus'  V,  the  cruellies  of  dcjiiHJti.im, 

the  lyniinv  '•!  mid  the  blessings  of  jus- 

Ijce  and  of  Im  n-liy.     The  first  two  are 

Sho^' !'■■    ■  ■     ■■-I'.l '        ''■■     '■■-'    ■■'■■ 

in  r 

out  ;.   .:. ^       .:..  „    .  .. 

power,  a  rude  design  for  an  execution  during  the 
reign  of  terror. 

In  the  Idea  that  history  is  n  riate  for 

the  decoration  of  the  houses  ol  |  .  iban  al- 

legory, poetry,  or  fable,  we  quite  .igriu  with  Mr. 
Haydon.  \\  c  sympathizi!  not  less  with  that  en- 
thusiasm in  the  higher  aims  of  his  art  which  has 
availed  to  sustain  hiin  against  every  sort  of  failure, 
opp,     ■  •        '     •       .     ■    -     ..   -1-  ...  ....re 

ar.'  'W 

how  u....  n. 

TlMgeoi  \- 

preasioii  ''i1 

601-' 

broad  and    f n  ■  'ly  contrasted,  the 


!  grouping  skilful,  and  the  story,  with  its  siVong  ■!- 
ternations  of  feeling,  distinclly  and  roost  intel- 
ligibly told.  We  doubt  if  the  nrii.it  has  at  any 
time  excelled  this  work.     What  struck  us  most  in 

I  the  "  Nero"  was  the  effect  of  that  hul  glare  of 
the  conflagration  :  but  wc  did  not  admire  thai  pic- 

1 ture. 


'     .\n  Interdicted  Tailor. — The  following  decree 
'  has  just  been  fulminated  against  a  Cnnibridge  tailor, 
who  has  involved  himself  in  a  prcniunire  with  the 
University  aulhorilies.      It  is  signed  by  the  vice- 
chancellor  and  the  heads  of  colleges  : — "  .St  John's 
College  Lodge,  April  II,  1810  :  Whereas  Spencer 
'■  Luke  Nightingale,  tailor  and  robe-maker,  now  re- 
I  siding  in  Ihe  parish  of  Cheslerton,  has  been  con- 
I  vieled  of  taking  legal  proceedings  against  a  certain 
-Indent  of  the  university,  in  sliilu  ptipi/lari,  wlth- 
nt   having  given  notice  lo  the  tutor  of  Ihe  said 
Indent,  in  violation  of  a  decree  of  the  vice-eliancel- 
1  lor  and   heads  of  colleges,  iKaring  date   May  18, 
:  1841.     It  is  ordered  and  decreed  by  the  vice-chan- 
cellor and  the  heads  of  colleges  whose  names  are 
underwritlen,  that  no  person  in  statu  jmpilinn  shall, 
j  cither  directly  or  indireclly,  contract,  bargain,  buy, 
or  sell,  or  have  any  tradings  or  dealings  whatso- 
ever with  the  said  Spencer  liuke  Nightingale  ;  and 
llial  If  any  person  in  slain  pvpillari  shall  prctume 
'  to  dlsoh<;y  this  decree,  ho  shall,  for  his  misdemea- 
nor and  contumacy,  ho  punished   by  suspension, 

rustication,  or  expulsion,  as  the  case  sh •■"  

lo  the  vicf'-chanrellor  and  the  heads  of  ■ 
r. 'luiri'.     T?    Talham,  vice-chancellor  ;  < 

■V.  French,  J.  Lamb,  Gilljert  Ainslie, 
.in,  W.  Hodgson,  Robert  Phelps,  W. 
IWhcwcll,  H.  Philpott."'^ 
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From  tha  National  lnull)g«iK«r. 
COERKiiPONDENCE. 

Paris,  April  7,  IWO. 
You  had  from  me,  by  the  LiviTpool  Btcamer  of 
the  4th  instant,  somn  arcoiint  of  the  rem  ■'  '  ' 
exposiiiiin  hy  tlir  minister  of  coniincroc  of  ' 
iiyslom  for  Frtim-r,  and  SirUobcrt  IVcl's  n. 
jind  motives  The  heavy  strictiin's  of  ihi' 
lies  Di'hatf  were  also  noticed.  Mr.  C'uniii  <  ■ 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Great  liritaiii  had  made 
wir  on  China  for  her  eommercial  interests,  and 
that  ho  repelled  allo)rether  the  examgjlo  of  the 
Peel  eahinet  in  regard  to  free-  trade — it  being 
wholly  selfish,  and  adapted  to  her  present  impera- 
tive eondition  in  manufacturinj;  and  soeial  poliey. 
M.  riiii7,iit  spoke  the  same  siltini;  :  bnt  he  ab- 
st.iined  from  the  snhjeet.  It  is  amonc  the  anec- 
dotes of  la.st  week  that  the  minister  of  rommeree 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  reserve  of  the  minister  of 
foreign  artiiirs,  and  the  anim:idversion  of  a  journal 
devoted  to  the  latter,  and  usually  the  vehicle  of  the 
royal  sentiments.  lie  discii.sseil  with  his  collcairue 
likewise  the  inexpediency  of  leaving  the  manufac- 
turers and  producers  of  the  country,  who  wore  so 
powerful  in  the  electoral  colleges,  grounds  of 
doubt  and  distrust  respecting  the  tariffsense  of  the 
piivernment.  At  the  same  tine  the  king  was 
alarmed  and  displeased  at  the  breach,  on  the  part 
"f  the  commerce  minister,  of  the  cnlrntc  cordialr ;  a 
flat  contradiction  h;iving  been  given  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  repeated  a.ssertions  ((|uite  positive)  touching 
the  free  trade  propensities  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. W\3  'Tinjesiy  insisted  that  M.  Gnizot  should 
salvo  over  the  affiir.  Pressed  on  two  sides  the 
consummate  rhetorician  undertook  it  the  next  after- 
noon, in  the  chamber  of  deputies.  He  paid  a  co- 
pious tribute  to  the  wisdom  and  bravery  of  Sir 
llobert  Peel's  whole  scheme.  "  All  the  friends 
of  liuraaniiy  and  of  social  order  must  wish  him  suc- 
cess ;  a  large  part  of  the  English  stn'nglh,  liber- 
ties, and  prosperity  was  duo  to  the  territorial  aris- 
tocracy. By  yielding  to  Sir  Kobe-t,  they  would 
not  lose,  but  r:ilhcr  secure  their  influence.  He- 
sides,  the  premier  did  not  mean  to  surrender  the 
home  market,  blindly  and  implicitly,  to  foreign  com- 
petition. He  was  not  an  apostle  of  unlimited 
free  trade  :  he  was  merely  a  partisan  of  that  com- 
petition when  duly  limited  and  restrained.  There 
was  no  parity  of  reasoning  in  the  eases  of  Great 
IJriiain  and  France.  The  latter  sutfercd  no  injury, 
and  had  nothing,  strictly  to  imitate."  M.  Guizot 
then  exhibited,  justly,  the  national,  soeial,  and 
ministerial  necessities  of  .Sir  Hubert,  with  a  profu- 
sion of  compliment  and  sympathy.  "  We,"  he 
added,  "  are,  to  be  sure,  conservatives,  protection- 
ists, in  the  matter  of  home  industry  ;  wo  mean  to 
maintain  the  conservative  protective  svsiem  ;  but  it 
is  our  understanding,  besides,  that  it  shall  be  modi- 
fied, amplified,  supplrd^  according  to  the  emergence 
of  the  new  wants,  new  possibilities.  In  suppress- 
ing prohibitions,  in  lowering  tariffs,  we  h.avo  al- 
ready accomplished  much  ;  we  have  advanced  con- 
siderably in  the  path  of  liberal  reform.  We  are, 
however,  restricted  to  more  moderation,  more  pru- 
dence, more  reservation,  than  the  British  minis- 
ters. We  must  persevere — go  onwani,  whenever 
ibis  can  bo  done  without  danger  for  our  prime 
oranches  of  industry,  and  with  ailvantage  for  our 
public  of  consumers  and  our  political  influence  in 
the  world."  M.  Gnizot  merely  referred,  vaguely, 
to  what  the  minister  of  commerce  had  uttered  from 
himself.     Ho  would  not  treat  him  as  the  organ  of 


the  government  on  the  occasion.  The  mtnte  cor- 
iliitlr  was  thus  healed.  The  deputy  who  followetl 
him  in  the  Tribune  observed  :  "  The  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  it  is  Irui  .  '  '  '  'licd  to  yoii 

about  the  admission  ol  '  .  be  is  tun 

■vrll   aware  of  the   slroh;;    ..|.i". -..,..,,  ...    would  at 

lis  time  have  lo  encounter  in  his  chamber.     Bui 
■  '  i.l<-a,  I  greatly  fear,  sprouts  in   his   lirid    :irid 
'.   defers   the   inculcation  of  it.      ^' 
•iiin  to  intimate  that  the  branches  ■■: 
now  fostered  must  bo  prepared,  one  day  ur  oiber, 
to    cope    with    foreign    rivalry — British    capital, 
machinery,  skill,  and  vital  n'-  It  is  well 

worth   noting  that  most   i>f  t:  "i   believe 

that  Sir  Rolx-rt  Peel  relied  on  ^iinate  assurances 
from  M.  Guizot  and  the  king  when  he  reiitured  to 
say  :  "  The  government  of  France  is  desirous  of 
following  your  exauiple,  but  is  controlled  by  tho 
aristocracy  of  manufactures  and  commerce  that 
crowd  tlie  two  chambers."  1  am  struck  wiih  the 
impressions  and  terms  of  the  Lond'n  i -ni'^on  the 
two  ministerial  speeches.     The  V  raid, 

an  oracle  of  tho  protectionists,  ex;  if  is 

follows  : 

"  The  frank  avowal  of  the  minister  of  commerce 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  French  government  to 
persist  in  its  protection  poliey,  seems  greatly  to 
have  annoyed  the  Journal  des  Dibat.i,  and  this 
organ  of  the  Fn^nch  government  takes  the  minister 
smartly  to  task  for  his  ill-timed  declarations. 
'  Kngland  acts  from  .selfishness,  &c.;  why,  to  bo 
sure  she  does,  exclaims  the  Dtfals,  and  so  docs 
every  country  act  from  calculations  of  s<lf-iiiierc8t. 
Fie  upon  you  Mr.  Cunin  Gridaine,  for  making  that 
a  fault,  and  olfering  it  as  a  reason  against  the  imi- 
tatiim  of  such  conduct.'  Such  is  a  free  translation 
of  the  article  of  the  Dibatt,  leaving  out  the  asperi- 
ty of  its  remarks.  The  French  minister  of  com- 
merce went  further  ;  he  argued  that  F^igland,  in 
her  anxiety  to  drive  French  and  American  goo<la 
out  of  .all  markets,  was  not  only  abandoning  that 
protective  system  to  which  she  owed  her  prositeri- 
ty,  but  was  shifting  the  basis  of  her  governinenl 
from  the  landed  to  the  manufacturing  power — an 
example  against  which  the  minister  warned  his 
country.  So  radical  a  condemnation  of  a  vicious 
line  of  policy  is  by  the  Dibals  treated  as  a  sort  of 
act  of  di.scourlesy  towards  the  British  cabinet,  and 
this  journal  labors  to  place  the  minister  of  commerce 
in  a  sort  of  isolation.  But  are  these  .sentiments 
confined  to  the  minister  in  question  '  We  opine 
not.  What  minister  protested  against  them  ? 
Did  M.  Duchatel,  or  M.  Dumon,  or  the  finance 
minister." 

The  same  Herald  the  next  day  remarked  : 

"  From  the  Di'inlf  we  are  now  enabled  to 
gather  that  M.  Cunin  Gridaine  h.ad  allowed  him- 
self to  go  too  far ;  and  we  suspect  that  M.  Guiiot's 
object  in  referring  to  a  subject  which  could  only 
be  made  to  form  an  episode  in  the  debate  on  tho 
Belgian  treaty,  was  to  soften  the  effect  of  his  col- 
league's free  dealing  with  the  Bri'ish  premier." 

The  Herald  was  mute  about  M.  Guiiot's  argu- 
ment and  decision  against  the  protectionists.  "The 
Morning  Chronicle,  though  a  chief  organ  of  the 
free  trade  party,  was  not  satisfied  with  M.  Guizot, 
inasmuch  as  he  placed  the  cause,  for  Great 
Britain,  on  peculiar  political  and  social  grounds, 
and  distinguished  ^-..^lU-  ^.'tween  the  external 
and  internal  circi:  I   Great  Britain  and 

France  on  the  wbvv  The  Chronicle  re- 

marked : 

"  Recollecting  the  enonaous  duties  nited  i» 
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Franoe  on  Driiiith  n»nar*cturea  or  all  kinds,  as 
well  u  ii|M>n  British  imn,  and  the  fomiitlahio 
addiliuns  ni.idc  within  the  l;ist  Tvu-  inunlhs  to  the 
tariff  on  many  articles,  it  is  ridiruloua  eiixtigh  to 
find  M.  fiuixot  claiming  for  the  French  eovcrn- 
tw        ■  '         ,;.'  alwiiys  acted  on  exactly 

\]:  w  adopted   by  Sir  Unliert 

Pii  1  III  II. >  |iiiii  111  <  iMiiiiierrial  refurin.  M.  (lui- 
lot  must  think  the  world  excessively  blind  if  he 
inmci".  -  ihit,  in  the  face  of  the  heaviest  pro- 
li:  s   levied  by  any  country  in   Kurope, 

hi  It  believe   that  the  principles  of  the 

French  government  are  those,  of  free  trade,  with 
moderate  protection.  M.  Guimt's  speech  is  un- 
derstood to  have  l>een  made  with  a  view  to  the 
approaching  general  election.  Tha  electors  are 
almost  all  interested  in  some  hranch  of  trade  pro- 
tected by  high  duties,  and  he  is  doubtless  anxious 
to  set  their  minds  at  rest  as  to  the  question  of  the 
cuntiiiuince  of  the  proleclion." 

M.  Guizot  indicateil  the  Belgian  treaty  as  in  the 
main  a  political  bu»inP8s.  "  If  the  term  of  six 
years  was  allowed  it,  this  guaranty  of  the  future 
would  the  more  attach  llelgiiim  to  France  ;  Prus- 
sia had  been  conslanily  and  earnestly  trying  to 
draw  Delgium  to  herself,  the  elTorts  of  all  Ger- 
many had  for  some  time  taken  a  definite,  decided 
character  ;  the  purpose  was  to  render  Antwerp  a 
transit  port,  by  which  a  communication  would  be 
opened  for  Germany  wiih  the  principal  markets 
abroad.  Germany  had,  fur  the  extension  of  her 
trade,  an  advantage  over  France  and  England,  in 
having  no  colonies  to  claim  her  products  with 
privilegi-s.  lielgium  and  Antwerp  were  the  Ger- 
man outlet  for  the  distant  world.  Germany  would 
be  disciiuragi'd  liy  a  six  years*  bond  between  the 
French  and  the  Delgians.  French  |Mililical  and 
commercial  influence  must  counteract  the  German 
game." 

The  discussions  of  the  deputies,  on  the  2d  inst., 
respecting  French  action  and  ascendency  in 
Greece,  were  deemed  of  high  political  im|H)rt,  be- 
cause M.  Guizot  admitted  that  the  Jiritish  and 
French  cjbincts  worked  against  each  other  on  that 
111'  '  '  '  .  only  serve  to  demonstrate  the 
m  >ce  of  ihe  Greek  government, 

ai  ■  'i;ch  both,   or  all   the    [len- 

ti  pnifli^iale    character    of 

''  ■  '•'  I"  1 1 iVwl....!  Vri'nch 

I':  |.riin, 

n'  :     y  the 

f"  :  '•..     Jly  par.iding  the  consideration  of 

Gr  juencc   and  subserviency  to   French 

general  pulitics,  the  ministry  have  won  pecuniary 
Indulgence  to  the  Greek  guvcrnmiMit,  which  the 
British  and  Russians  refusod.  .\  French  million 
of  franc*  waa  applied  to  the  establishment  of  the 
N:'  '  "  '  '  '  s,  and  M.  Guizot  welcomed 
f:  iibcr  who  opened  the  dis- 

ci :<iii>iis  : 

'  ire  reaource*  than  was  generally 

».., , ,,us«p»aed   a  fertile  country,  hut 

wanted  capital  tu  make  it  available.  Fr.inro  hail 
cooaentcd  fur  the  advantage  of  Greece  a  guaranty 
of  twenty  millions.  There  still  remained  to  iaaue 
9,500,000  franc*  of  the  loan.     Would  it  not  be 


well  done  to  issue  that  sum  for  the  benefit  of  that 
roHiiiry  T  Would  it  not  be  a  noble  anawer  to  the 
demands  of  the  other  two  Powers!" 

The  clLiinlicr  of  |K"ors  were  engiiged  in  the  first 
days  of  this  month  on  a  bill  respecling  manufac- 
turers' marks,  (maripics  dc  fahnipir,)  which,  if 
projierly  fniined,  ini(;ht  have  Iweii  signally  liene- 
ficial  t»  the  comiiKTce  of  France,  and  a  source  of 
satisfartiiin  and  cnciiurageincnt  to  all  abroad  with 
whom  she  maintains  relations  of  trade.  Several 
of  the  peers,  who  possess  a  special  knowledge  of 
the  preparation  of  French  products  for  foreign 
markets,  were  not  backward  in  proclaiming  and 
reprobating  the  frequency  and  iliffiisiveness  of 
every  sort  of  fraud.  Mr.  Fulchiron,  of  I.yona, 
"  felt  convinced  that  France  would  export  two  or 
three  hundred  millions  of  francs  worth  mure  per 
annum,  if  she  could  compass  the  kamc  high 
character  for  strict  integrity  as  Holland  and  Eng- 
land enjoyed."  Victor  Hugo  argued  that  marks 
— stamps,  some  kind  of  authenticatinii — should  be 
obligatory  for  whatever  manufacturer,  artist,  pro- 
ducer ;  he  loved  Ireedom  in  every  way  ;  there 
w,as,  howt^ver,  no  true  and  good  freedom  without 
responsibility  ;  he,  therefore,  would  impose  the 
MtKation  of  stamps.  Pliilosoiiber  Cousin  con- 
tended stoutly  for  the  optional  system ;  he  was 
ingenious  and  plausible  in  his  reasoning ;  excogi- 
tated fine  phrases  about  human  liberty  in  all 
Hplieres  and  operations,  and  scenunl  tu  delight 
himself  in  the  superiority  of  his  elocution  nvei  lliat 
of  the  pedantic  and  conceited  |>oel.  A  bill,  on  the 
optional  plan,  of  twenty-three  aiticlcs,  with  strin- 
gent clauses  to  prevent  and  punish  coniilerfeils, 
l>asscd  the  chamber  of  peers. 

Two  very  earnest  and  animated  debates  have 
occurred  in  the  other  house  on  various  heads  of 
the  freedom  of  religious  worship,  preaching, 
proselytizing,  and  the  hawking  of  tracts.  I  must 
be  content  to  enclose  alislracls.  The  legislation 
and  practice  of  license  and  restraint  and  protection 
of  the  ditTerent  ('hrislian  dcnoininaiions  from  each 
other's  outrages,  would  lie  consistent  at  least  if 
professore  in  the  college  of  France  could  not  lec- 
ture habitually  against  all  Christianity  ;  if  the 
whole  body  of  teachers  in  the  university  were  not 
semi-infidels,  and  the  press  did  not  teem  with  irre- 
ligious as  well  as  obeoene  works. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  have  sent  us — 

To  SuffiT  and  be  Strong.     By  E.  Jank  Gate. 

Hoarding  Chit.     A  Domestic  Tale. 

PftTf  and  Partvnurs.     By  Mr*.  Gore. 

Commander  of  Malta.     By  Euueme  Soe. 

Femntr  Minister. 

(.'ontinuations  of  the  Wandering  Jew  ;  ShaJispeart, 
and  tlie  Jlluminated  Btble,  w-hich  i*  nearly  fin- 
ished. 

Messra.  William  Taylor  &  Co.  hare  sent — 
Mnd'rn  Standard  Drama,  Vol.  2. 
Wicland ;  or  the  Trant/ormation. 

The  Wife.    By  T.  S.  Arthur.    Fenel  &.  Co. 
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Fmn  tha  Uitlud  Strric*  Mifulna. 
k  MIDDLE  WATCH  OFF  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD 
HOPE. 
Wk  wore  roundinj^  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on 
oiir  homeward  voyatre  from  China,  one  rough 
stormy  niKhl — a  fearful  night — I  was  a  youn; 
stirrin);  youth  then,  yet  that  ni(fht  is  vividly  im- 
pressed on  my  memory  to  this  dav.  I  happened 
to  have  the  middhi  watch  upon  deck  ;  while  swinjj- 
iiijf  ill  my  cot,  I  heard  the  hell  strike  eiplit,  and 
uliortly  after,  the  hoatawain's  call  piped  the  watch 
— ri|i(ted  in  my  pea-coat  and  tarpauling  hat,  1  soon 
mounted  the  quarter-deck,  read  the  log  state,  re- 
ceived the  course,  relieved  the  officer  upon  watch, 
and  lit  my  cigar  at  the  binnacle.  We  were  spank- 
ing awny  under  close-reefed  maintopsail  and  fore- 
.sail,  at  about  eleven  knots  an  hour,  with  the  wind 
olftlie  quarter  ;  the  night  was  black  as  ink — now 
and  then  a  flash  of  liglitning,  and  the  swell  run- 
ning high,  but  our  craft  being  light,  went  cleverly 
along — roiling  and  dipping  like  a  duck  over  each 
successive  wave,  which  lashed,  roared,  and  burst 
under  our  quarters,  while  the  surf  it  left  in  the 
shiii's  wake,  shone  as  if  with  a  thousand  moons 
and  stars,  caused  perhaps  by  the  quantity  of 
whale-spawn  which  at  that  time  abounded,  and 
which  were  brought  into  brilliant  atmospheric 
light  by  the  ship  and  the  gale. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  watch,  the  breeze  fresh- 
ened, and  I  began  to  fear  that  we  should  be 
obliged  to  heave  to,  for  she  steered  extremely  wild  ; 
we  had  two  sharp  fellows  at  the  wheel,  but  to  be 
certain,  I  took  the  weather-wheel  myself.  A  few 
minutes  after,  I  soon  discovered  that  the  fault  was 
not  theirs — I  could  steer  no  better — every  now 
and  then,  she  gave  a  yaw  in  spite  of  me,  and  the 
helm  was  hard-up  and  hard-down,  while  occa- 
sionally she  threatened  to  pitch  us  over  the 
wheel. 

I  had  just  reinstated  the  former  helmsman  when 
the  bell  struck  four,  and  a  Swede,  named  Jackson, 
came  aft  to  relieve  the  helm  ;  he  was  the  best 
steersman  on  board,  and  indeed,  I  may  say,  the 
best  I  ever  saw.  I  at  once  indulged  the  hope 
that  he  might  still  be  able  to  hold  on  our  course. 

"  Now,  Jackson,"  said  1,  "  now,  do  your  best, 
and  if  she  steers  with  you,  you  shall  have  a 
hearty  glass  out  of  my  case,  when  you  come  be- 
low.'' 

"  I  '11  have  no  grog,  sir,"  said  Jackson,  taking 
bold  of  the  wheel,  "  I  wish  it  was  all  over- 
board." 

Scarce  half  a  minute  elapsed,  when,  to  my 
astonishment,  he  had  brought  the  ship  to  a  small 
helm,  and  instead  of  wearing,  tearing,  and  foaming 
in  all  directions,  aye,  and  shipping  se.^s  too,  she 
went  along  with  him  as  quietly  and  gently  as  a 
lamb,  as  smooth  and  dry  as  a  duck  in  a  mill- 
pond. 

"  Let  go  the  helm,"  said  he  to  the  lad  at  the 
wheel,  "  I  don't  require  you ;"  and  with  two 
spokes  each  way,  he  held  her  in  the  most  com- 
plete control. 

"0!"  said  I,  "  J.ickson,  if  you  don't  require 
him,  you  can  let  him  go  forward." 

"  Not  so,  sir,  if  you  please,  it  may  save  my 
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relief  a  jawing,  and  lome  of  my  meaamatea  think 
the  worae  of  me  becauae  I  steer  better  than 
them  !" 

"  Ah  well  !  I  understand,  Jackson,  neTertheless, 
let  him  go  forward,  and  i  '11  give  you  a  heave  if 
required."  Not  that  I  felt  unwilling  to  gratify  hia 
good  feeling,  but  I  longed  for  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  a  private  conversation  with  him.  Allow  me 
now  to  inform  my  reader,  that  Jackson  was  a  man 
I  liked,  a  perfect  Swede  ;  he  was  quiet,  sober, 
mild,  but  obstinately  firm ;  he  had  received  a 
superior  education.  One  of  the  mids  told  me,  one 
day,  that  he  asked  him  for  the  loan  of  a  Virgil, 
which  tlie  mid  had  been  reading  upon  deck,  and 
read  and  translated  a  page  of  it  with  ease,  and 
afterwards,  often  chalked  out  and  explained  to  him 
some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  Euclid  upon 
the  hencoops,  during  the  moon-light  watches,  to 
the  no  small  annoyance  of  the  boatswain,  who 
seemed  to  look  upon  the  chalkings  as  some  kind 
uf  black  art,  simply  because  he  could  not  compre- 
hend them. 

From  witnessing  such  intellectual  pursuits  from 
time  to  time,  my  friend,  the  mid's  curiosity  was 
roused  ;  he  tried  every  scheme  to  discover  Jack- 
son's history,  but  in  vain,  Jackson  kept  his  own 
secret.  The  mid,  however,  told  me,  that  he  had 
some  reason  to  suspect  that  Jackson  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  Swedish  navy,  and  had  to  "  cut"  on 
account  of  a  duel  about  a  young  lady,  the  object 
of  his  early  affections,  and  was  obliged  to  enter  aa 
a  foremast  man  on  board  of  an  Knglish  man-of- 
war,  trusting  to  the  hopes  of  being  able  eventually 
to  distinguish  himself. 

.\s  soon  as  the  helmsman  had  gone  forward, 
"  Jackson,"  said  I,  "how  came  you  into  that 
scrape  last  Saturday  night — it  waa  so  unlike 
you  ?" 

"  .\h  sir,  I  shall  tell  you  the  truth.  I  had  my 
skull  fractured  not  far  from  this  spot." 

"  Land,  ho  !"  was  the  cry  forward  by  the  look- 
out, off  the  lee  bow.  "Is  it  high,"  was  my 
return.  "Yes,  Sir!"  "  Then  all 's  right,"  said 
L     "  Steaoy  she  goes,  Jackson." 

"Is  it  tlie  island  ofTrustin  di  Acunah!"  said 
he. 

"  It  is,  Jackson." 

"  A  sad  place  it  has  been  to  me,  sir." 

"  Hut  go  on  with  your  story,  Jackson." 

"  Well,  sir,  on  that  island  1  had  my  skull  frac- 
tured ;  ever  since  then,  when  1  take  more  than  a 
single  glass  of  grog,  I  become  raving  mad — " 

At  this  moment  our  captain  came  upon  uei!:, 
and  pacing  the  quarter-deck,  looked  wistfully  at 
the  land,  for  I  had  sent  a  midshipman  to  call  him. 
This  of  course  slopped  Jackson's  story,  in  which, 
I  confess,  I  felt  strangely  and  deeply  interested. 
Wo  passed  the  land  within  a  few  hundred  yards, 
and  although  the  moon  had  risen,  we  could  discern 
nothing  but  the  dark  loom  of  a  bill  nml  i>.  iL  The 
island  of  Trus/in  <li  Acunah  lies  i  to 

the  south  and  west  of  the  Cape,  and  .-  ired 

by  ships  on  their  homeward  voyage  ;  we  had  been 
driven  down  upon  it  by  the  united  efforts  of  an 
easterly  current,  and  a  strong  north-wester,  both 
of  which  are  well  known  to  abound  off  the  Co^ie 
of  Stonns,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     I  wish 
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panicnlarly  tn  ststc  thes^  f«cls,  in  orrfer  to  prrrpnl 
■  auprrBtiliniis  remior  from  »iippo»in(f  that  this 
(r»lp,  together  with  another,  hereafter  to  be  de- 
•cnboil,  wen"  jiuli:'"«'"t8  upon  the  hear)  of  poor 
Jarkaon  ;  in  fact  I  have  had  some  difliciilty  in 
reaaonini;  niviwlf  out  of  thia  impression  ;  in'lhe 
courae  of  life  we  meet  with  sine ular  orrnrrenres, 
which  more  or  less  haunt  our  after  years.  But  lo 
prooced.  The  captain  soon  went  below;  I  sta- 
tioned mrself  once  more  upon  the  weather  side  of 
the  binnacle,  lit  another  cigar,  and  told  Jackscm  to 
go  on  with  his  yam. 

"  I  had.  sir,  as  1  told  you,  my  skull  fractured 
when  cast  away  upon  that  rork,"  pointing;  his 
finirer  to  the  island  of  Trustin  di  Aciinah.  "  Alas  ! 
I  took  two  glasses  of  prnp  upon  the  Saturday 
nieht — the  deceitful  beverace  droTe  me  mad ;  1 
was  forever  disgraced,  flopped  at  the  (jancway  of 
s  merchant-man.  What  a  dejjndation  to  the  son 
of  a  gentleman  !  I  have  been  and  served  four- 
teen years  in  his  majesty's  service  ;  1  never 
dishonored  that  flag,  I  never  felt  debased  till 
now." 

"  Pshaw !  nooaense,"  said  T,  "  an  old  man-of- 
war's-man  down-hearted  '.  sailors  were  never  in- 
tended to  be  sentimentalists — leave  broken  hearts 
to  milk-sops  on  the  shore.  Come,  cheer  up,  and 
go  on  with  vour  yam  ;  how  were  vou  cast  away 
•on  the  island  of  Trustin  di  .\cunahV' 

With  a  manly  and  interesting  gaze,  while 
slightly  passing  his  handkerchief  over  his  fore- 
head, he  said — 

"  When  I  was  captain  of  the  fore-top  on  board 
of  his  majesty's  sloop  of  war,  the  Seahorse  ;  we 
were  then  cruising  between  St.  Helena  and  the 
island  of  Trustin  di  Acunah,  for  you  must  under- 
stand that  during  the  war,  a  sloop  of  war  ship's 
company  was  stationed  near  the  island,  in  order  lo 
prevent  the  French  from  making  a  rendezvous  of 
II,  for  the  desirable  end  of  cutting  off  our  East 
Indiamen  as  they  doubled  the  Cape.  One  day  some 
of  us  "  '   <re  with  our  first  lieutenant,  when 

peturii  f(irt,_wc  passed  the  huts  of  four 

V  •  ■  .Miu  had    been   cast   upon   the   island 

before,   and    having   dilii;cnlly  rulli- 

\.i. I'.l  spot  of  ground,  refused  lo  (iiiit  ihe 

island  when  taken  iKisHessinn  of  by  the  Knglish. 
'What."  iiinnrtd  Lieut.  T — ,  'what  is  in  the 
casks  the  doors  of  these  huts '*     Two 

of  our  ,i.  and  canting  one  of  them,  cried 

that  it  was  oil.  '  Oil  V  exclaimed  the  lieutenant. 
'  what  can  the  old  Dutch  lubbers  do  with  oil  ' 
manhandle  them,  my  lads,  they  will  bring  you  a 
hundred  weight  of  tobacco  at  St.  Helena!'  At 
the. word,  four  of  usquickly  bundled  Ihe  two  ■ 
of  oil   into  Ihe  pinnace,  and   in   less  thnn  li 

hpur  we  had  them  -' '  i  ihe  hold  oi  in. 

■Seahorve.     I  af;  ihat  ihis  oil  had 

\vtfn  i^.illi.rte.l   I.'  i  from  the  «i',k 

a  I  on  the  !■ 

;t'  uiih  the  - 

of  theai-  animals.  .vn  tilling, 

in  exchange   for  >  '.  with  the 

South    Seamen,  who  ,  luuclied   there. 

On  the  day  we  landed.  :  it  a  distant  part 

of  the  island,  in  pursuit  uf  lliu  uhovo  animals,  and 
con»e<juenlly  did  not  B«;e  us.  The  same  evening 
we  set  sail  f'     "     "   '  '  ''         .^fanc 

of  twelve  d  I  i  own 

IlowU.     Wl •' 

cwlu  landed,  an<l 

Jew;  the  Jew  st: „    i     . 

tobaoeo,  ■od  new  ktda  and  platters  for  the  men, 


from  the  proceeds  of  the  oil.  Lieut.  T —  wi«  ■ 
fine  fellow,  the  poor  man's  friend,  beloved  by  the 
crew,  as  brave  as  Hecior,  and  as  good  a  seaman 
as  ever  cracked  a  biscuit !  We  were  all  pleased 
with  the  spoils,  and  after  wniering  and  Inking  on 
board  some  provisions  for  the  garrison,  we  weighed 
anchor  and  set  sail  once  more  for  the  island  of 
Triislin  di  Acunah.  About  three  weeks  after  our 
starling,  we  came  in  sijht  of  ihc  island.  It  was 
then  the  beginning  of  Jnne,  the  commencement  of 
their  winter,  but  the  weather  was  cle.nr  and  fair, 
with  a  fine  south-westerly  wind,  which,  to  all 
appearance,  promised  to  last  for  some  time.  As 
soon  as  a  signal  for  a  sail  in  sight  was  hoisted  at 
Ihe  fort,  the  old  man,  whose  oil  we  had  taken, 
hastened  lo  the  shore  and  inquired  ihe  name  of  our 
ship — he  was  answered  that  it  was  his  majesly's 
sloop  the  Seahotse.  '  Thank  God  !'  he  exclaimed, 
'  my  prayer  has  been  heard, and  I  die  happy.'  He 
rclurncd  home,  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and  in 
less  than  half  an  hour,  he  was  no  more. 

"  Our  vessel  soon  made  the  land,  and  cast 
anchor  in  the  bay.  The  sails  were  scarcely  bent, 
when  the  wind  chopped  round  and  freshened,  a 
black  cloud  was  seen  rising  in  that  quarter  with 
great  rapidity,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  emit- 
ting, at  short  iniervals,  forked  and  columned  light- 
ning into  the  sea  ;  so  quickly  did  it  rise,  that  in 
about  ten  minutes  it  covered  half  of  the  horizon, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  heavy  swell  running  from 
the  north-west  greatly  increased.  Wilh  all  haste 
we  took  two  reefs  in  our  topsails,  slipped  the 
chain,  and  endeavored  lo  heal  out  of  the  bay,  but 
every  eflbrt  proved  vain,  for  the  squall  soon  burst 
upon  us,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  lower  our 
topsails,  the  swell  at  the  same  time  beating  us  to 
leeward.  After  three  or  four  tacks,  we  saw  that 
every  exertion  to  clear  the  headland  would  be 
fruitless,  and  we  wore  compjlled  lo  come  to,  with 
one  sheet  anchor  ;  when  our  chain  was  out,  we 
were  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  the  gale  increased  lo  a  hurri- 
cane, the  sea  rising  in  pro|)orlion — in  no  part  of 
the  world  does  it  run  higher — it  has  there  Ihe 
whole  sweep  of  Ihe  Atlanlic,  open  and  unchecked 
from  Ihc  Hrazils,  with  deep  water  close  lo  iho 
island  ;  the  long  heavy  swells  break  in  reality  more 
like  mountains  than  waves,  and  go  by  the  name 
of  '  rollers'  during  the  winter  season.  Our  ship 
could  not  long  stand  such  a  sea  ;  she  gave  three 
dreadful  plunges,  the  sea  going  right  over  her, 
and  at  each,  we  never  expected  that  she  could 
rise  again  ;  the  carpenter  was  sent  forward  to  cut 
the  cable,  for  they  could  not  unshackle  it,  and 
!i  was  ihc  strain  upon  the  chain,  that  with  one 
'  from  his  axe,  il  snapped  asunder.  We  had 
ii:-i  lime  to  get  ihn  vessel  before  the  wind,  when  a 
tremendous  roller  lifted  and  dashed  Iiit  on  a  rock, 
I  •  r  bow  slicking  fast  within  thirty  y.irds  of  the 
il  ;  our  foremast,  mizenm.iHt,  and  bowsprit 
I  by  Iho  board,  and  the  main  topmast  by  the 
cap  ;  at  the  stroke  the  decks  were  swept,  bul- 
wark, boats  and  spars  washed  away,  and  so  far  as 
I  recollect,  all  hands,  excepting  twelve,  who,  wilh 
myself,  were  hanging  on  by  the  mainstay — the 
rest  were  hilrried  into  the  deep  ;  when  the  wave 
retired,  Ihe  wreck  stuck  fast,  during  ihc  short 
awful  interval  before  the  second  roller  came. 
Among  the  cries  of  despair  1  heard  a  young  noblc- 
■•■•'.  who  was  one  of  our  midshipmen,  cry  out 
I  the  slay  aliovo  me — '  A  thousand  pounds  to 
man  who  will  swim  ashore  with  mo  I'  White 
tho  wordi  cacaped  bis  lips,  another  aea  struck  her. 
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drove  in  her  slern,  burst  up  her  deck,  tore  lipr 
from  iho  rock,  and  daslu'd  her  lo  ntnni*  iijion  the 
hf-ach,  and  when  it  rnlh'd  hack  its  dcRtruciive 
waters,  left  a  hundrrd  and  twenty  mangled,  life- 
less bodies  strewed  ainniii;  the  surf  mMin  the  shore. 
It  was  at  that  lim.-  my  skull  was  frarliired.  When 
1  regained  my  senses,  I  fnund  myself  lyinij  in  the 
hut  (if  llie  I)utchm:in  from  whom  we  had  taken  the 
oil,  logether  with  three  others,  all  who  had 
reaehed  tho  shore  alive,  the  Dutchman's  dead 
liody  lyinir  in  a  eorner  beside  us." 

'I  hus  ended  Jaekson's  narrative,  without  one 
single  eomment,  but  from  the  serious  Umc  he  prc- 
.served  throughoul,  it  was  obvious  thai  he  believed 
the  shipwreck  to  be  a  judgment  from  Ilim,  who  is 
the  avenger  of  the  poor,  and  who,  though  hand 
joins  in  hand,  knows  now  to  humble  the  oppressor, 
rrom  the  fact  of  the  fracture  of  his  skull,  1 
could  not  for  one  moment  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
narration. 


i 


From  iIm  Uniuxl  Servica  Magulnt. 
A    PRIVATE    soldier's    ACCOUNT   OF   THE 
WAI.CHERKN  EXPEDITION. 

.\rTER  the  disastrous  retreat  to  Corunna,  the 
Uifles  were  reduced  to  a  sickly  skeleton,  if  I  may 
11  term  it.  Out  of  perhaps  nine  hundred  of  as  ac- 
me and  fine  fellows  as  ever  held  a  weapon  in  the 
field  of  an  enemy's  country,  we  paraded  some  three 
hunilred  weak  and  crest-fallen  invalids. 

1  myself  stood  the  third  man  in  my  own  compa- 
ny, which  was  reduced  from  near  a  hundred  men 
to  hut  three.  Indeed,  I  think  we  had  scarce  a  com- 
pany on  parade  stronger  than  ten  or  twelve  men,  at 
the  first  parade,  .\l1er  a  few  parades,  however, 
out  companies  gnidually  were  augmented,  (by 
those  of  ihe  sick  who  recovered,)  but  many  of 
those  who  did  not  sink  in  hospital,  were  never 
mure  of  much  service  as  soldiers. 

'he  captain  of  my  company  was  sick,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Mill  commanded   the  three  men  who  an- 
ivered  for  No.  -1  on  this  occasion. 

1  rememlier  he  smiled  when  he  looked  at  ine. 
"  Harris,''  he  said,  "  you  look  the  lK>st  man  here, 
his  morning.  You  seem  to  have  got  over  this 
business  well." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  said,  "  thank  Gfod  I  feel  pretty 
lout  again  now,  which  is  more  than  many  can 
say." 

Both  builalions  of  the  Rides  had  been  in  th.it  re- 
eat.    .The  first  battalion  lay  at  Colchester  at  this 
lim'.i.     durs,  (the  .xecond,)  was  iiuarlered  at  llythe. 
' 'iiliinel  Beckwilb  commanded  the  firM,  and  ("olo- 
liel  Wade  Ihe  second.     1  remember  the  forty-third 
lid  fifty-second  regiments  paraded  with  our  battal- 
ion on   this  occasion  at  Hythe,  and  both  having 
leen  with  us  on  the  Corunna  retreat,  cut  as  poor  a 
ure  as  we  ourselves  did. 

After  a  while,  some  of  the  strongest  and  smart- 
it  of  our  men  were  picked  out  to  go  on  the  re- 
eruilin<j  service,  and  gather  men  from  the  militia 
regiments  to  fill  up  our  ranks.  1  myself  started 
oil"  with  Lieut.  Pratt,  Serjeant-M.ajor  Adams,  and 
William  Hrotherwoo<l,*  the  latter  of  whom  was 

♦  These  three  brave  fellows  wctc  killed  by  a  cannon- 
I^all  at  Viiioria.  As  Ihey  were  cn'cpini'  fn>iTi  t!ioir  covi^r 
1(1  In-  nivl  vhooi  one  of  the  Freiieh  gen  ■  \\ 

I'vpiv.vl,  t!u'  enemy  poinlcil  a  i^iii  n:  '  ! 

ill  >\veeiimtr  down  all  ihrce  as  they  <u,«i'm  iuMti-.  mc 
shot  was  remarked  as  extraordinary  ;  and  well  rvmem- 
liered. 


afterwards  killed  at  Vittoria  by  >  cannon-ball,  which 
at  the  s:ime  moment  ended  Patrick  Mahoii  and 
Lieut.  lIopwiHxl. 

1  was  a  shoemaker  in  lli'  '  '     !  twenty 

pounds  in  my  |«M'kel  whu-;  With 

this  money  I   hired  a  gig.  .m'l   m-  •  • -mr 

and  myself  cut  a  very  smart  figure.  if- 

ficulty  was,  that  neither  of  us  knew  ...ive 

very  well,  consequently  we  overturned  the  gig 
on  the  first  day,  bcfiiro  we  got  half-way  on  our 
journey,  and  the  shafts  being  broken  we  were 
obliged  10  leave  it  behind  us  in  a  small  village, 
midway  llytlie  and  Hye,  and  take  to  our  legs,  as 
was  more  soldier-like  and  seemly.  We  reached 
Rye  the  first  night,  and  1  rectillect  that  I  succeeded 
in  getting  the  first  recruit  there,  a  strong,  able- 
bodied  chimney-sweep,  named  John  Ijce.  This 
fellow  (wliose  appearance  I  was  struck  with  as  he 
sat  in  the  tnpriHim  of  the  Red  Lion  on  that  night, 
together  with  a  little  hoy  as  black  and  sooty  as 
himself)  offered  to  enlist  the  moment  I  entered  the 
room,  and  I  took  him  at  his  word,  and  immediately 
called  for  the  serjeant-major  for  approval. 

"  There  's  nothing  against  my  being  a  soldier," 
said  the  sweep,  "  but  my  black  face  ;  1  'm  strong, 
active,  and  healthy,  and  able  to  lick  the  best  man 
in  this  room." 

"  Damn  your  black  face,"  said  the  serjeant-ma- 
jor ;  "  the  Rifles  can't  be  too  dark  :  you  're  a  strong 
rascal,  and  if  you  mean  it,  we  '11  take  you  to  the 
doctor  to-morrow  and  make  a  giniril  of  you  the 
next  day."  So  we  had  the  sweep  that  night  into 
a  large  tub  of  water,  and  scoured  him  outside,  and 
filled  him  with  punch  inside,  and  made  a  rilleman 
of  him. 

The  serjeant-major,  however,  on  this  night,  sus- 
pected from  his  countenance,  what  afterwards 
turned  out  to  Ix:  the  ease,  that  Lee  was  rather  a 
slippery  fellow,  and  might  repent.  So  after  filling 
him  drunk,  he  said  to  me — "  Harris,  ynu  have 
caught  this  bird,  and  ymt  must  keep  him  fast. 
You  must  both  sleep  to-night  handcufl'ed  together 
in  the  same  bed,  or  he  will  escape  us;"  which  I 
actually  did,  and  the  next  morning  retraced  mv 
steps  « ith  him  to  Hythe,  to  be  pa-sscd  by  the  doctor 
of  our  regiment. 

After  rejoining  Serjeant-Major  Adams  at  Rye, 
we  started  olT  for  Hastings  in  Sussex,  and  on  our 
way  we  heard  of  the  East  Kent  militia  at  Lydd  ; 
so  we  stopped  there  al«iut  an  hour  to  display  our- 
selves before  them,  and  trv  if  we  could  coax  a  few 
of  them  into  the  Rifles.  We  strutted  up  and  down 
before  their  ranks  arm  and  ann,  and  made  no  small 
sensation  amongst  them.  When  on  the  recruiting 
service  in  those  days,  men  were  aeciietomcd  lo 
make  as  gallant  a  show  as  they  could,  and  aceordi 
ingly  we  had  both  smartened  ourselves  up  a  trifie. 
The  serjeant-major  was  quite  a  bean,  in  his  way  ; 
he  had  a  sling  bell  lo  his  sword  like  a  field  oflicer, 
a  tremendous  green  feather  in  his  cap.  a  flaring 
sa,sh,  his  whistle  and  powder-flask  displayeil,  an 
officer's  pelisse  over  one  shoulder,  and  a  double  al- 
lowance of  ribbons  in  his  cap  :  w  hilsl  1  myself  was 
also  as  smart  as  1  dared  appear,  with  my  rifle  flung 
at  my  shoulder. 

In  this  guise  we  made  as  much  of  ourselves  as 

if  we  hml  '     '    '     n  generals,  and.  -    '  to- 

ated  qiiiii  i,  the  mililia-ne  es 

as  we  p;i  t  down, till  they  u. .d  to 

;  order  by 

The  r  '  volunteer  was  not  then  given 

to  the  Kast  Kent,  although  it  came  out  a  few  days 
afterwards,  and  we   pcrsiiadeU  many  men.  during 
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the  hour  wo  fijrurcd  before  them,  that  the  rides 
werr  :' '■•  'i(iy»  fit  for  Ihrm  In  join. 

A:  •   lip   ihp   l-ast   Kent,  we  rcaclieil 

IT'  ■•.■  1"  'l>i.  whcro  wo  found  thai  llie 

-ler  militia  (who  were 
iiiu'iicfil,  and  I  hut  one 
huiiitn-H  and  twenty-tive  men  and  two  officers  had 
Civi'n  their  names  to  the  7th  Fueileera,  and  these, 
.\dain9  and  I  determined  to  make  change  their 
mind  in  our  favor  if  we  could. 

Tho  appearance  of  our  rifle  uniform,  and  a  little 
of  Serjeant  .\ilams'*  hlarncy,  so  took  the  fancies 
of  the  volunteers,  that  we  pot  every  one  of  them 
for  the  rifle  corps,  and  both  officers  f  into  the  bar- 
gain. We  worked  hard  in  this  businens.  I  may 
Biy  that  for  three  days  and  nights  we  kept  up  the 
dance  and  the  drunken  riot.  Kvery  volunteer  got 
ten  guineas  bounty,  which,  e.vccpt  the  two  kept 
back  for  necessaries,  they  spent  in  every  sort  of 
excess,  till  all  was  gone.  Then  came  the  reac- 
tion. The  drooping  spirits,  the  grief  at  parting 
with  old  comrade."*,  sweet-hearts,  and  wives,  for  the 
uncertain  fate  of  war.  And  then  came  on  the 
jeers  of  the  old  soldier;  the  laughter  of  .\dams, 
and  myself.and  comratles,  and  our  attempts  to  give 
a  fillip  to  their  spirits  as  we  marched  them  off  from 
the  friends  they  were  never  to  look  upon  again  ; 
n.,,i  ..^  ,. ,.  termed  it,  "  shore.  Ihrm  on  to  f;li>ry'' — 
V  were  not  hing  in  achieving,  as  out  of 
I  A  and  fifty  Leicestershire,  which  we  en- 

listed in  iiastinga,  scarce  one  man,  I  should  say, 
who  s<7^^'ed,  but  could  have  shown  at  the  year's 
end  some  token  of  the  fields  he  had  fought  in  ;  very 
miny  found  a  grave,  and  some  returned  to  Hythe 
with  the  IO.SS  of  their  limbs. 

I  remeinher  the  story  of  many  of  these  men's 

V  in  particular  named  Demon,  who, I  my- 

I  from  the  I^icester  militia,  is  not  a 

''         1  was  a  smart  and  very  active 

■  rp(pnil  in  the  light  company 

■  'I  \  ■■  ■'- '-'I  him  to  join 

made  a  scr- 
.,  .  -  -    -  J        :  rming ;  and 

from  tthieii  he  eventually  rose  to  be  a  coinmis- 
lionod  officer  in  one  of  our  line  regiments,  but 
whosn  number  I  caniiot  now  remember.  The 
cause  which  led  to  Demon's  merits  Iwing  first  no- 
tice<l  was  not  a  little  curious,  being  neither  more 
nor  h-m  than  a  rice. 

It  !  '   iliit  nl  Shor  '         f"  T  (soon  after 

he  >■;  •    was  irot  •  .ine  Kentish 

, ..  ...I  --..  .  ...,,]  „^,, 

' -ngcd 

.....  -  ...:    ■  ■ „ ;  I'ur  two 

hundred  puuods.     'I'be  sum  was  Iar;;c,  and   the 


•  Th«  hiMnry  • 

^■'ia'(*:ir.     I  u  '.* 


I*  ^miirwhat 

■      III-       M\  i     III' 


t'i 

Frw. 


wen  Cbapman  and 

:hiW, 


runner  was  of  so  much  celebrity,  that  althoagh  wa 
had  RoiiM?  active  young  fellows  amongst  us,  not  one 
st'cmed  iiirliiicd  to  lake  the  chaiirc,  either  officers 
or  men,  till  at  length  Demon  stepped  forth  and  said 
he  would  run  against  this  Kentish  iNiaster,  or  any 
man  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  fight  him  after- 
wards into  the  bargain,  if  any  one  couUI  lie  found 
to  make  up  the  money.  Upon  this  an  officer  »ub- 
8cril>e»l  the  money,  and  the  race  was  arranged. 

The  .iffiiir  made  quite  a  Kens.'ttioii,aiid  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  dilfeienl  villages  fi>r  miles  around 
flocked  to  see  the  s|x)rt ;  b<-sides  which  the  men 
from  diffi-renl  regiments  in  the  neighborhood,  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  artillery  aLw  were  much  inter- 
ested, and  managed  to  be  present,  which  caused 
the  scene  to  be  a  very  eay  one.  In  short,  the  race 
commi'iici'd,  and  the  odds  were  much  against  the 
s<ddier  at  starting,  as  he  was  a  much  less  man  than 
the  other,  and  did  not  at  all  look  like  the  winner. 
He,  however,  kept  well  np  with  \\\s  antagonist, 
and  the  affiiir  seemed  likely  to  end  in  a  dead  heat, 
which  would  undoubleilly  have  been  the  case,  but 
Demon,  when  close  upon  the  winning-post,  gave 
one  tremenilous  spring  forward,  and  won  it  by  his 
body's  length. 

This  race,  in  short,  led  on  to  notice  and  promo- 
lion.  Genenil  Mackenzie  was  in  eomniand  of  the 
garrison  at  Hythe.  Ife  was  present,  and  was 
highly  delighted  at  the  rifleman  beating  the  bump- 
kin, and  saw  that  the  winner  was  the  very  cut 
of  a  soldier,  and  in  short  that  Demon  was  a  very 
smart  fellow,  so  that  eventually  the  news  of  the 
race  reached  the  first  battalion  then  fighting  in 
Spain.  Sir  Andrew  Barnard,  as  far  as  1  recollect 
from  hearsay,  at  the  lime,  was  in  command  of  the 
Rifles  in  Spain  at  that  moment ;  and,  as  I  now  re- 
member the  story,  either  he  or  some  other  officer 
of  high  rank,  upon  Iwing  told  of  the  circumstance, 
remarked  that,  as  Demon  was  .Hiieh  a  smart  runner 
in  Kngland,  there  was  very  good  gniiind  fiir  a  rifle- 
man to  use  his  legs  on  out  there.  He  was  accord- 
ingly ordered  out  with  the  next  dnifl  to  that  coun- 
try, where  he  so  much  distinguished  himself  that 
he  obtained  his  commission,  as  I  have  before  men- 
tioned. 

I  could  give  many  more  anecdotes  connected 
with  the  recruiting  at  this  time  for  the  three  battal- 
ions of  rifles,  but  the  above  w  ill  suffice ;  and  soon 
after  the  incident  I  have  narrated  alKive,  (our  com- 
panies being  full  of  younif  and  active  men,)  we 
started  off  with  the  expedition,  then  juht  formed, 
for  Walrhcren.  1  could  not  help  feeling,  when  we 
paraded,  that  I  stood  eiiraiiked  for  this  first  expe- 
dition, comparatively  amongst  strangers,  since,  in 
the  company  I  Iwlonged  to,  not  a  sint'le  man,  ex- 
cept James  Drooks,  whom  I  have  before  named, 
then  paraded  with  ine,  who  had  been  a  fellow  com- 
rade III  the  fields  of  Portngal  and  Spain.  I  felt 
also  the  loss  of  my  old  captain,  (I>eech,)  whom  I 
much  loved  and  respected,  and  who  left  the  secohd 
battalion  at  that  time  to  he  promoted  in  the  first. 
When  I  heard  of  this  change,  I  sl<>pped  from  the 

ijlis  and  ofTered  to  exchange  into  the  first,  hut 

lit.  Hill,   who  was  present,  hinted  to  Captain 

il.irt  (my  new  comnviniling  officer)  not  to  let  me 

go,  as  if  he  did  he  wriiild  perhaps  re|s'nt  it.    I  will 

lull  fiv  li.r..  \y\,:\\  (he  lieutenant  then  said  of  me, 

.plain  Hart  to  keep  me,  as  my 

I  so  good  in  the  former  cam- 

:.,'n  ;  and  accordingly  1  remained  in  the  second 
iiialion,  and  started  on   the  Walchcrcn  exjiedi- 
tion. 

From  Hythe  to  Deal  was  one  day's  march  ;  and 
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I  rrmember  IcMikinf;  alon;;  lhi>  road  at  the  fine  a[>- 
pearaiici!  the  diffrriMit  rcKinu'iits  made  aa  we 
luarchnl  alonn^.  It  w:is  ua  liiir  an  rxpuditioii  as 
ever  i  U«>ked  at,  and  the  army  Rccmed  lo  stretch, 
na  I  rpffarded  them,  the  whole  distance  before  us 
to  Dover. 

Al  Deal,  the  Rifles  emharked  in  the  Superb,  a  74, 
and  a  terrible  oulcry  there  »t.s  ainon);  the  wonien 
upon  the  beach  on  the  embarknlioii ;  fur  the  ill 
conaei|iicnce»  of  having  too  many  women  amoni;»l 
us  had  been  so  apparent  in  our  former  campaign 
and  retreat,  that  the  allowance  of  wives  w;is  con- 
siderably curtailed  on  this  occasion,  and  ihe  dis- 
traction of  the  |)oor  creatures  parlinji  wilh  their 
husbands  was  quite  heart-rending  ;  some  of  them 
clinyinK  to  the  men  so  re»olutely,  that  ihe  officers 
wore  obliged  to  give  orders  lo  have  them  sepaniird 
by  force.  In  fact,  even  after  we  were  in  the  boats 
and  fairly  pushed  off,  the  screaming  and  howling 
of  their  larewells  rang  in  our  ears  far  out  at  .sea. 

The  weather  being  fair,  and  the  fleet  having  a 
grand  and  imposing  appearance,  many  spectators 
(even  from  London)  came  to  look  at  us  as  wi  lay 
in  the  Downs,  and  we  set  sail  (I  think  on  'lie  third 
day  from  our  embarkation)  in  three  divisions. 

A  fair  wind  soon  carrii-d  us  oil"  Flushing,  where 
one  part  of  the  expedition  disemb:irked  ;  the  other 
made  for  South  Ijeveland,  among  which  latter  1 
myself  was.  The  five  companies  of  Rifles  imme- 
diately (iccupie<l  a  very  pretty  village,  wilh  rows 
of  trees  on  cither  side  its  principal  street,  where. 
we  had  plenty  of  leisure  to  listen  to  the  .sound  of 
the  cannonadini;  going  on  amongst  the  companies 
we  had  left  at  Flushing. 

The  appearance  of  the  cotirlry  (such  as  it  was) 
was  extremely  pleasant,  and  for  a  few  days  the 
men  enjoyed  themselves  much.  Uul  al  the  expirn- 
lion  of  (I  think)  loss  time  than  a  week,  an  awful 
visililion  suddenly  came  upon  us.  The  first  I  ob- 
s  Tved  of  it  was  one  day  as  I  sat  in  my  billet,  when 
I  bfbeld  whole  parlies  of  our  riflemen  in  the  street 
baking  with  a  sort  of  ague,  to  such  a  degree  that 
t'ley  could  hardly  walk  ;  strong  and  fine  young 
men,  who  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  the  eerrice, 
«."emed  suddenly  reduced  in  strength  lo  infants, 
unable  to  stand  upright — so  gre.it  a  shaking  had 
••■iii'd  upon  their  whole  bodies  from  head  lo  heel. 
The  company  I  ht-lonfed  lo  wxs  quartered  in  a 
h«rn,  and  I  quickly  perceived  that  hardly  a  man 
there  hid  stomach  for  the  bread  that  wtis  served 
out  lo  them,  or  even  to  taste  their  L'rog,  allbcnigii 
each  man  had  an  allowance  of  half-a-pint  of  gin 
per  day.  In  fact,  I  should  say,  about  three  weeks 
from  the  day  we  landed,  I  and  two  other  men  were 
the  only  individuals  who  could  stand  upon  our  legs. 
They  lay  groaning  in  rows  in  the  barn,  amongst 
the  heaps  of  lumpy  black  bread  they  were  unable 
lo  eat. 

This  awful  spectacle  considerably  alarmed  the 
officers.*  who  were  also  many  of  ihcni  attacked. 
The  naval  doctors  came  on  shore  lo  as.sisl  the  regi- 
mental sursrenns,  who,  indeed,  hail  more  ujmn  their 
hands  ihau  they  could  manage;  Dr.  Ridaeway,of 
the  Rifles,  and  his  assistant  having  nearly  five  hun- 
dred patients  prostrate  al  the  fame  moment.  In 
short,  except  myself  and  three  or  four  others,  the 
whole  concern  was  completely  floored. 

T'nder  the.ie  circumstances,  and  which  consider- 
ably confounded  the  doctors,  orders  were  issued 

•  lA>rd  Chatham  (as  is  well  known>  commnnded  this 
expedition,  and  Marshal  Beresford  had  command  of  that 
port  nfit  which  occupied  the  inland  of  South  Bcveland  al 
this  time. 


(since  all  hopes  of  getting  the  men  upon  their  legs 
seemed  gone)  to  embark  them  as  fast  as  possible, 
which  was  accordingly  done  with  some  little  oiffi- 
culty.  The  poor  fellows  made  every  eflbrl  to  gii 
on  board.  1  ho&c  who  were  a  trifle  betlcr  than 
others  crawled  to  the  boats ;  many  supported  each 
other  ;  and  many  were  carried  helplesn  as  infants. 

At  Flushing  matters  were  not  much  better,  ex- 
cept that  there  the  soldiers  had  a  rman  akiniiiKli 
wilh  their  enemies  before  Ihe  fever  and  ague 
attacked  them.  On  shipboard  the  aspect  of  alf.iirs 
did  nut  mend  ;  the  men  beginning  to  die  mi  hn-t 
that  they  committed  ton  or  iwclvu  to  the  deep  in 
one  day. 

It  »as  rather  extraordinary  that  myself,  and 
Rrooks,  and  a  man  named  Howley,u  ho  had  all  three 
been  at  (^iruiina,  were  at  this  moment  unaitarked 
by  the  disease,  and  notuiihstandiiig  the  awful  u\>- 
pearance  of  the  pest-ship  we  were  in,  I  myself  had 
tittle  fear  of  the  disease.  I  thought  myself  so 
hardened  that  it  could  not  touch  me.  It  happened, 
however,  that  I  stood  sentinel  (men  being  scarce) 
over  the  hatchway,  and  Dmnks,  who  was  always 
a  jolly  and  jeering  companion  (even  in  the  very 
jaws  of  death)  came  past  me,  and  offered  me  ii 
lump  of  pudding,  it  being  pudding-day  im  board. 
At  th.at  moment  I  felt  struck  with  a  deadly  faini- 
iiess,  shook  all  over  like  an  aspen,  and  my  teeth 
chattered  in  my  head,  so  that  I  could  hardly  h<dd 
my  rifle. 

Drooks  looked  at  me  a  moment,  with  the  pudding 
in  his  hand,  which  he  saw  I  could  not  take. 
"  Hallo,"  he  said,  "  why  Harris,  old  boy,  you  aro 
not  going  to  begin,  aro  you  V 

I  felt  unable  to  answer  him,  but  only  muttered 
out  as  I  trembled,  "For  God's  sake  get  me  re- 
lieved. Brooks!" 

"  Damme,"  said  Brooks,  "  it 's  all  up  with 
Harris!   You 're  calched  hold  of  at  last,  old  chap." 

In  fact  I  w.issoon  sprawling  upon  the  forecastle, 
amongst  many  others,  in  a  miserable  slate,  our 
heads  upon  our  knapsacks,  and  our  great  coals 
over  us.  In  this  state  Ihe  doctors,  during  our  short 
voyage,  were  fully  employed  ;  pails  of  bark  were 
carried  amongst  us  and  given  to  the  men  in  horn 
luniblers,  and  thus  we  arrived  at  Dover. 

As  I  lay  on  the  deck.  I  looked  up  at  that  splen- 
did ensile  in  the  distance.  It  was  identified  with 
old  Kngland,  and  many  a  languid  eye  was  cheered 
by  its  sight.  Men  naturally  love  to  die  upon  their 
native  land,  and  1  fell  I  could  now  do  so  eontenl- 
edly  !  Nay,  I  have  that  frowning  F.ncli!.li  forlre^B 
in  my  eye,  at  this  moment,  as  I  ihen  Iwdield  it. 
The  \Var«'iek.*hire  militia  were  at  that  lime  quar- 
tered at  Dover.  They  came  to  assist  in  disem- 
barking us,  and  were  obliged  to  lift  m.any  of  us  out 
of  the  boats  like  sacks  of  flour.  If  any  of  ih«>»« 
militiamen  remain  alive,  they  will  not  easily  forget 
that  piece  of  duty ;  for  I  never  beheld  men  more 
moved  than  lliey  were  at  our  helpless  stale.  Many 
died  al  Dover  and  numlH'rs  in  Deal ;  whilst  those 
who  had  somewhat  rallied  im  gelling  from  the  bnd 
of  pestilence,  were  paradeil  in  order  to  get  them 
on  lo  their  old  qnarti-rs  al  Hylhe. 

I  remember  that  the  l.ld  and  52d  regiments  (all 
that  were  able)  iiiatched  wilh  us  this  day  loHythe  ; 
hut  I  am  afraid  we  did  not  (any  of  us)  col  much 
of  a  figure  on  the  road.  In  fact,  such  was  Ihe 
shaking  fever  we  fell  that  we  were  left  pretty 
much  to  our  own  discretion  to  get  loour  jt«>niey'« 
end  in  the  best  manner  we  could.  Many,  imleed, 
would  never  have  got  into  barracks  uiihout  assist- 
ance.   In  shun,  u  hen  I  sal  dou  n  exhausted  by  the 
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mad-ridp  iwTrral    liinrn    during    ihe    march,  and 

Inokrd  ni  ih^  nirn,  I  lli(iuj;lil  il  bure  in  sniue  de- 

In  Ihe  ("orunna  retreat ;  so  awfully 

!  <  d  llie  atrenglli  i>t°  the  whulo  turn- 

Olll 

The  hotipilal  at  Ilythe  being  filled  with  the 
•ick.  the  barrarks  Ix^came  a  huspiial,  and  as 
deaths  enmied,  and  lliiiined  the  wards,  the  men 
wore  ointinunlly  remiived,  making  a  progress 
Trom  birrack  tn  hospital,  and  friim  hospital  to 
the  grave.  The  ward  of  the  hoKpiial,  in  which  I 
myself  was,  arrommodati-d  eleven  men,  and  I  saw, 
friiin  my  bed  in  the  cciriier  whrre  1  lay,  this  ward 
rolilled  ten  times,  the  fonner  patients  beinp  all 
rarried  out  to  the  grave.  I  had  been  gradually 
removed  as  the  men  died,  until  I  was  shoved  up 
into  a  corner  of  the  ward,  wlwre  1  lay  and  had 
|)liMity  of  leisure  to  oliserve  ray  comrades  in  mis- 
fortune, and  witness  their  end.  Some  I  beheld 
die  quietly,  and  others  were  seized  in  various 
ways.  M:iny  Rot  out  of  bed  in  a  shivering  deliri- 
um, and  died  upon  the  fliM)r  in  the  night-time. 

Having  been  a  shoemaker  in  the  ItiAos,  I  had 
saved  during  my  si'rvice  near  two  hundred  |>ounds, 
which  I  h'id  in  the  bank  at  Ilythe  at  this  time,  so 
that  I  was  enabled  to  procure  extra  wine  and 
other  nourishin?  things,  and  often  gave  my  com- 
pmiims  in  misfortune  a  treat  also ;  and  this  I 
think  enabled  my  iron  constitution  to  keep  death 
so  long  at  bay. 

I  saw  one  or  two  of  my  old   Peninsular  com- 
rades, and  whom  1  had  often  seen  fighting  bravely 
i     •'     *"  ' '.  die  in  this  hospital  in  a  mis*^nble  con- 
;  iHMlies  being  swollen  up  like  barrels. 
..,,;.. ing   was   dune   for    us    that    skill    could 
dt-vi^c,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  and 
a.!    iii.iii  nf  r)r.  Ridceway  towards  us.    Hot  baths 
III  into  the  hospital,  and  many  a  man 
t  in  the  bath,  and  was  taken  out  dead. 
I    r?member    hearing,   as  I   lay   sick,   that   the 
firing  over  t!ie  graves  of  our  comrades  was  dis- 
pensed with,  the  men  died  so  fast ;   and  when  I 
got  out,  and  went  to  ihe  churchyard  to  UmV  upon 
the  gravej  nf  my  comrades,  1  saw  ihom  lying  in 
two  lines  there.     As  they  in   life   had   been  en- 
I      '     '         .'        ■         '         1  iked  in  death. 

■  ■»ery  effort  to  try  and 

^  III'  this  morlulily  amongst 

•  men  wer«  examined  -afier 

I.:  .:..  :  no  avail,  as  nothing  coi.ld 

arrest    Ihe  I"  Ihe   malady    after    it    had 

ri-  I'-li  il  .1  '  ;:ht.     The  doctor,  1    heard, 

iiiributcd  Ihe  deaths,  in  most  cases,  to 

'  !i    "f  tb"    sjdeen,   as    almost    all    were 

s»»l|,!ii  iiH  i  III  that  part.     I  myself  Viis 

drcidfuUv  •  the  side,  and  for  many  years 

afterwards  ci::;c(l  '■  an  extra  paunch." 

As  soon  a-s  the  pnis|>eci  iN-gan  lo  brighten,  and 

■  cl  to  muster 

iilri'd  of  IIS 

I  ■   -  ''i-  benu- 

.1  to  us 

...  -.  patw- 

'■h  man    his 

•:  _     ,   -  •■'I- 

At  we  got  better  an  order  nrnved  to  funiish 
two  cnmpiiiie«  nf  the  second  battalion,  and  t.vo 
cnmnanim  of  the  third  battalion,  of  Itilles.  for 
Spam,  a*  they  were  much  wanted  there.  Accord- 
ingly an  inspection  liKik  place,  and  two  hundred 
men  were  picked  out,  all  of  whom  were  most 
aniious  lo  e<>.  1  mywif  wm  rejected  at  that  time, 
as  unfit,  which  I  much  regretted.     However,  on 


making  application,  after  a  few  days,  I  waa  ac- 
cepted, principally  on  the  recomiuendatiun  of 
Lieut.  Cochrane,  w-hu  much  wished  fur  me;  and 
I  accordingly  once  more  started  for  foreign  si-rvice. 

From  Hythe  to  Port«monlh,  where  we  were  to 
embark,  wa-s  eight  days'  march  ;  but  ihe  very  first 
day  found  out  some  of  the  Walcheren  lads.  1  my- 
self was  assisted  that  night  to  my  billet,  the  ague 
having  again  seized  me,  and  on  the  third  day  wag- 
ons were  obliged  lo  be  hind  to  get  us  along  the 
road.  As  we  proceeded  some  of  those  men  w  ho  had 
rela|>sed  died  on  the  road,  and  were  buried  in  dif- 
ferent places  we  paB8<'d  through.  At  Chichealer, 
I  recollect,  a  man  was  taken  out  nf  the  uaguu  in 
which  I  myself  lay,  who  had  died  beside  me ;  and 
at  that  place  he  was  buried. 

At  I  (irtsmoulh  I  remained  one  night,  billeted 
with  my  fellow-travellers  at  the  Uolphin.  Here  I 
was  visited  by  an  uncle  who  resided  in  the  town  : 
and  who  was  much  »hucked  at  seeing  me  so  much 
reduced,  concluding  it  was  impossible  I  could  sur- 
vive many  days.  Such  was  the  shocking  stale  we 
were  again  reduced  lo.  The  next  morning  spring- 
wagons  were  procured  for  us,  and  we  were  sent 
kick  to  Hilsea  barracks  for  the  ))encfit  of  medical 
advice  ;  and  I  look  a  farewell  of  my  uncle,  expccl- 
iiig  never  to  see  him  again.  Such,  however,  was 
not  to  bo  the  case,  as,  out  of  the  thirtv-iiine  rifle- 
men who  went  into  Hili>ca  Hospital,  1  alone  sur- 
vived. 

It  may  seem  to  my  readers  extraordinary  that  I 
should  twice  be  the  survivor  of  so  many  of  my 
comrades.  I  can  only,  therefore,  refer  them  lo 
the  medical  men  who  attended  us,  if  they  yet  live. 
End  whose  names  were,  Dr.  liidgeway,  of  the 
Hillcs,  and  Dr.  Frazer,  who  at  ihal  lime  was  the 
surgeon  at  Hilsea. 

Whilst  wo  lay  sick  at  Hilsea  Hos]>ital  I  must 
not  forget  to  mention  an  act  of  great  kindness  and 
humaniiv  which  was  performed  towards  the  aol- 
diery.  I^ady  Grey,  who,  I  believe,  was  the  wife 
of  the  Coinmissiuner  of  Portsmoulh  Dockyard  at 
this  lime,  was  so  much  struck  w  ith  the  state  nf  the 
sufferers,  that  she  sent  one  morning  two  carts 
loaded  with  warm  clothing  for  them;  giving  to 
each  man,  of  whatsoever  regiment,  who  had  been 
at  Walcheren,  two  pairs  of  flannel  drawers  and 
two  flannel  waistcoats.  This  circumstance  was 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  men  ;  and  many,  like 
myself,  h:ive  never  forgotten  it. 

.'\fter  ihis,  being  the  only  rifleman  left  at  IIils<>a, 
Lieut.  Dardell  made  application  to  the  general  for 
leave  for  me  to  go  into  I)or»<'ihliirc  lo  see  my 
friends,  which  was  granted  :  but  the  doctor  shook 
his  head,  doubling  I  should  ever  be  able  lo  xnder- 
lako  the  journey.  In  about  a  week,  however,  I 
considen^d  inyM-lf  fit  to  undertake  the  journey ; 
and,  accordingly,  a  non-commissioned  ojficer  of 
one  of  the  line  regiments  put  me  inlu  a  Salisbury 
coach.  \  hidy  and  (.'eiilieman  were  my  fllow- 
pass'-ngers  inside,  and  we  started  about  four 
o'clock.  They  seemed  not  much  lo  relish  Ihe  look 
of  a  itick  soldier  in  such  close  iiiiarlers;  and,  ac- 
ciirdiiiijW,  we  had  hunlly  cleared  llie  town  of  Go«- 
|«)rt  U.-foro  I  gave  them  a  dreadful  fright.  In 
xhort.  I  was  attacked  all  at  once  with  one  of  the 
periiKlicnl  ague-fiis,  and  shook  lo  so  de»|  irate  a 
degree  that  ihey  were  both  horror-struck,  and 
almost  inclined  to  keep  mo  company.  The  I»d» 
ihiiiielit  that  Ixilb  heriw'lf  and  husband  were  sola, 
and  would  certainly  catch  the  complaint ;  exprcsa- 
ing  herself  as  most  unhappy  in  having  tiegiin 
their  journey  on  that  day.     These  fiU  generally 
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Isstod  an  hour  and  a  qiiarler,  and  then  ommo  on  a 
burning  fever,  duriiij;  whu-''  '  ■n-!  for  water  at 
erery  phico  whi^e  the   c.  .1.     In    fact, 

coachman,  guard,  and  pa.-i .    uiside  and  in, 

by  no  means  liked  ii,  and  expected  every  minute 
that  I  ahi^uld  die  in  the  coach. 

"  \letf  's  a  nice  ro,"  (aid  the  coachman,  as  ho 
stopped  at  a  place  called  Whit  church,  "  catch  mc 
ever  takinu  up  a  sick  soldier  again  if  I  c^in  help  it. 
This  hern  poor  devil 's  g,oing  to  make  a  die  of  it  in 
my  coach." 

It  seemed,  Indeed,  aa  if  I  had  |>er8onally  ofTond- 
ed  the  liiirly  coachman,  for  he  made  an  oration  at 
every  place  he  stopped  at,  and  sent  all  the  helpers 
and  idlers  to  look  at  mi;,  as  I  sat  in  his  coach,  till 
at  hist  I  was  obliged  to  beg  of  him  not  to  do  so. 

I  had  two  attacks  of  this  sort  during  the  night, 
and  wiu  so  bad  that  I  myself  thought,  with  the 
coachman,  that  I  Kliotild  never  get  out  of  the  vehi- 
cle alive ;  and  never,  I  should  think,  had  passen- 
gers so  unpleasant  a  journey  as  the  lady  and  gen- 
tleman I  travelled  with. 

At  length,  early  in  the  morning,  the  coach 
stopped  at  a  village  one  mile  from  my  father's  res- 
idence, which  was  on  the  estate  of  the  present 
Marquis  of  Anglesey.  I  had  left  my  father's  cot- 
tage quite  a  boy,  aiul  although  I  knew  the  landloni 
of  the  little  inn  where  the  coach  stopped,  and  sev- 
eral other  persons  I  saw  there,  none  knew  me  ;  so 
I  made  myself  known  as  well  as  I  could,  for  I 
was  terribly  e.vhausted,  and  the  landlord  immedi- 
ately got  four  men  to  carry  me  home. 

My  father  w.is  much  moved  at  beholding  me  re- 
turn in  so  rniseralile  a  plight,  as  was  also  my  step- 
mother and  my  brother.  I  remained  with  thorn 
eight  months,  six  of  which  I  lay  in  a  hnpelens  state 
in  bed,  certificates  beinu  sent  every  month  to 
Hythe,  .-itating  my  inability  to  move  ;  and  duriiic 
which  time  Captain  Hart  sent  four  letters  to  the 
commanding  officer,  desiring  I  might  be  draOeil 
out,  if  possible,  to  Spain,  as,  being  a  handicraft,  I 
was  much  wanted  there. 

The  medical  men  round  the  neighborhood  heai^ 
ing  of  my  slate,  many  of  them  came  to  see  mo,  in 
order  to  observe  the  nature  of  a  complaint  that  had 
proved  so  deadly  to  our  soldiers. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  month,  (being  once 
more  somewhat  recovered,  and  able  to  crawl  about, 
with  the  aid  of  a  stick,  a  few  yards  from  our  cot- 
tage iloor,)  as  mv  mother-in-law  had  once  or  twice 
expressed  herself  burthened  by  this  long  illness,  I 
resolved  to  attempt  to  return  to  my  regiment.  I 
was  therefore  transported  in  a  cart  to  the  King's 
Arms  Inn,  at  Dorchester,  my  bo<ly  being  swollen 
up  hard  as  a  barrel,  and  my  limbs  covered  with 
ulcers.  Here  the  surgeons"  of  the  i)th  and  llth 
dragiwns  mide  an  examination  of  me,  and  ordered 
me  into  Dorchester  hospital,  where  I  remained 
seven  weeks  ;  and  here  my  case  completely  puzzled 
Uio  doctors. 

At  length  Dr.  nurmughs.on  making  his  rounds, 
caught  sight  of  me  as  1  sat  on  my  bed,  dressed  io 
my  gn^en  uniform. 

"  Hallo !  rifleman,"  he  said,  "  how  came  you 
here'" 

Ueing  told,  he  looked  very  sharply  at  me,  and 
seemed  to  consider. 

"  Walcheren."  he  inquired,  "ehV 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  said,  "  and  it  has  not  done  with 
me  yet." 

"  Strip,  my  man,"  ho  said,  "  and  lay  on  your 
back.  What  have  you  done  for  him  t"  he  asked 
sharply  of  the  doctor. 


The  doctor  told  him. 

" 'I'h>"'  '"    ' ■(■'•■  r">"-"v.  sir,"  he  said, 

"  fjoth  I 

After  _  ,  inner,  he  turned 

as  quickly,  and  proceeded  in  his  rounds  among  the 
rest  of  the  patients. 

I  was  now  salivated  most  desperately,  after 
which  I  got  a  little  belter,  and  r<-wilved,  at  all  haz- 
ards, to  try  and  n  '  ut- 
terly tired  of  thi>  I  r  so 
long  lol.  "  For  <•  I  cMiii,  •■  rei  me  gfo 
and  die  with  my  nv                     '.  '" 

With  .some  little  ..,.,  ••■'  '■■•■•■■  ' and 

onci'  again  started,  at  in  he, 

in  Kent,  liv  ill.' riiurh.     1!  :  .      vcr, 

to  my  s  medical  man,  who  had  attended 

me  und'  :  r's  roof,  brought  me  in  his  hill, 

which  wa.i  a  preiiy  g<M)d  one,  amounting  to  sixty 
pounds.  I  thought  ihia  was  pretty  well  for  a  poor 
soldier  to  be  charged.  Having  still,  however, 
enough  left  of  my  savings,  I  paid  it ;  but  I  kept  that 
hill,  and  afterwards  showed  it  to  Dr.  Scott,  of  the 
Rifles,  who  remarked  u|)on  it  in  these  words :  "  It 
could  not  have  been  hicher,  Harris,  if  you  had  been 
a  man  pos-iessing  a  thousand  a  year." 

When  I  made  my  appearance  in  the  barrack- 
square  at  Hythe,  I  was  like  one  risen  from  the 
dead  ;  for  I  had  been  so  long  missing  from  amongst 
the  few  I  knew  there,  that  1  was  almost  forgotten. 
A  hardy  Soot,  named  McPherson,  was  one  of  the 
first  who  recognized  me. 

"  Kb,"  he  said,  "  but  here 's  Harris  come  back. 
Why,  I  thought,  man,  ye  was  gane  amongst  the 
lave  o'  them,  but  the  divil  will  na  kill  ye,  I  think  !" 

The  day  after  my  arrival  I  was  once  more  in 
hospital,  and  here  1  remained  under  Dr.  Scott  for 
Iwenty-eighl  weeks :  such  was  the  Walcheren 
fever,  and  which  to  this  day  1  sometimes  feel  lh« 
remains  of  in  damp  weather.  From  Hythe  I  was 
sent,  amongst  some  other  invalids,  to  Chelsea. 
Sixty  of  us  marched  together  on  this  occasion, 
without  arms.  Many  had  lost  their  limbs,  which, 
from  wounds,  as  well  aa  di.soase,  had  \ven  ampu- 
tated :  and  altogether  we  did  not  make  a  very  for- 
midable appearance,  licing  frequently  obliged  to  be 
halted  in  the  road  to  repair  our  str>>ngth,  when  the 
whole  turn-out  would  be  seen  silling  or  sprawhng 
at  full  length  by  the  road  side. 

This  march  look  us  ten  days  to  accomplish,  and 
when  we  halted  at  I'imlico,  we  were  pretty  well 
done  up.  We  were  billetied  in  the  difit-rent  public 
houses  in  Chelsea,  .\mongst  others,  I  lodired  at 
the  Three  Crowns,  close  beside  the  Hun  House. 

I  rememl>er  we  paraded  in  I  he  Five  Fields,  then 
an  open  space,  but  now  covered  with  elegant  man- 
sions, and  liecome  a  part  of  Ixmdon.  Thnw  thou- 
sand invalid.s  mnstereil  here  every  morning — & 
motley  group,  presenting  a  gixnl  picture  of  the  toils- 
of  w,ar.  There  was  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the 
blind,  the  sick,  and  the  sorry,  all  in  a  lump.  With 
those  who  had  lost  their  limbs,  there  was  not  much 
trouble,  as  they  bi'came  pensioners ;  but  others 
were,  some  of  them.  cK-tely  examined  from  day  to 
day  as  to  their  eligibility  for  service.  Amongst 
others  I  was  examined  by  Dr.  Lephan. 

"  What  age  are  you,  rifleman  I"  he  ssid.  > 

"  Thirty-two,  sir,"  I  replied. 

"  What  trade  have  you  been  of  I"  he  inquired. 

"  \  shoemaker,"  I  replied. 

"  Where  have  you  been  '"  he  said. 

'•  In  Denmark,  Spain.  Portugal,  and  Walche- 
ren," I  said;  "in  which  Iiii.r  ilaco  I  met  the 
worst  enemv  of  all."  • 
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•'  Nerer  mini!  that,"  he  naid,  "  you  'II  do  yet ; 
lid  WW  will  have  vou  to  a  veteran  hattalion." 


\ 

lann.  ii 
eompany, 
fenmenv 

tba  offic 


I  was  app<iintcd  tu  the  8th  vineran 
ii  others,  and  sent  to  Fort  ('(imher- 
■ri'  I  was  appointed  to  (^apt.  ("reswcH's 
who  had  lost  one  eye,  whiigt  in  the  36lh 


itilv  preen  jacket  of  the  lot,  and 
I 'lied  round  me  during  the  first 
muster,  and  a.ski-d  nie  numerous  questions  about 
my  service  ainon^st  the  liifles,  for  we  had  a  preat 
reputation  ainonifst  the  army  at  this  time.  Major 
Calilwell  commanded  the  t^ttalion  ;  he  had  been 
in  the  5th,  (the  fiphtini;  5lh,)  and  had  reroived  a 
grievous  wound  in  the  head.  He  wxs  a  kind  and 
soldier-like  man,  but  if  you  put  him  out  of  temiwr, 
you  would  soon  find  out  that  he  felt  his  wound 
Capt.  Picard  was  there,  too,  and  ("apt.  Flaherty, 
and  I.ieut.  Moorhead  ;  all  of  them  were  more  or 
less  shattered,  whilst  their  men,  althoufrh  mo.st  of 
them  were  youne,  wen;  very  pood  specimens  of 
war's  alarnns.  One,  |ierhap.s,  had  a  tale  to  tell  of 
Salamanca,  where  ho  lost  an  eye ;  another  spoke 
of  Uadaj<iz.  where  he  col  six  balls  (in  the  breach) 
at  once  m  his  body.  Many  paraded  with  sticks  in 
their  hands,  and  altogether  it  was  somcthinc  of  n 
different  sort  of  force  to  the  active  chaps  I  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  serring  amonirst.  In  fact,  I 
much  regretted  my  green  jacket,  and  grieved  at 
being  obliged  to  part  with  it  for  the  red  coat  of  the 
Veterans. 

I  remained  in  the  Veterans  only  four  months,  as 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time  Napoleon  was  sent  to 
Elba.  We  were  then  marched  to  Chelsea,  to  be 
disbanded,  where  we  met  thousands  of  soldiers 
lining  the  streets,  and  lounging  about  bt-fore  the 
different  public  houses,  with  every  description  of 
wound  and  casualty  incident  to  modern  warfare. 
There  hobbled  the  dilapidale<l  light  infantry  man, 
the  heavy  dragoon,  the  hussar,  the  artillery  man,  the 
fusileer,  and  specimens  from  every  regiment  in  the 
service, 
hi^  criit 
an  '  ■' 


T! 


shouting  and  brandishing 
soldier,  reeling  with  drink  ; 
■rui'  and  melancholy  visage,  sil- 
f  the  puhlie   house  amongst  the 
CI  ■  the  skirl  of  his  comrades'  pipes, 

:i  i>'  blue  hills  of  his  native  land. 

.^  1  and  i'imlico  in  IHM. 

In  about  a  wc<rk'»  time  I  was  di.'M-harged,  and 
reccive«l  a  pension  of  »ix|)ence  p<>rday  :  and  for  the 
first  time  since  I  had  In-en  a  shepherd  lad  on  liland- 
furd  Downs,  I  saw  myself  in  plain  clothes,  and 
with  my  liberty  to  go  and  come  where  I  liked. 
Hefore,  however,  my  pension  In-came  due,  I  was 
■gAin  called  U|>on  to  attend,  '  viih  others, 

in  eooMquence  of  the  esca,  larte   fmm 


1  was  then  in  so  im  ~  .  ■  ■!■   .»  plicht  with 
I  <if  the  fever  and  acue,  and  which  still 

every  olhir  ill  V    il.  ii  I  did  not  answer 
I  whiefi  I  II"  rn.      And  here  I 

I!  K  as  well  III'  ijjht  anecdote  of 

the  great  duke,  as  I  heard  it  related,  more  es|>e- 
ciallv  as,  slight  as  it  is,  il  shows  the  rapidity  with 
which,  even  m  small  matters,  that  great  man  al- 
ways came  to  a  right  conclusion. 

Th«  duke,  I  was  told,  observed  in  Spain  that 
several  men  who  had  come  mil  from  F.ngland  after 
W«Mwi«a  were  unmble  to  keep  up  on  the  march, 


and  afterwards  completely  failed.  He  in<)uirud  Iho 
reaaon  of  this,  and  uus  told  they  were  men  who 
had  been  on  the  Walcheren  ex])e<lition. 

"  Then  never,"  said  the  duke,  "  let  another 
man  be  sent  here  who  has  been  at  Walcheren." 

At  Fort  ("umlierlaiid  1  remember  anolhcr  curi- 
ous circumstance,  which  may  ]ierhaps,  in  tliese 
times,  be  thought  worthy  of  narratiiui. 

Many  of  the  French  prisoners  had  volunteered 
into  the  Knglish  service,  and  were  formed  into  four 
companies,  called  the  Independent  Companies. 
Tliese  men  were  smarl-looking  fellows,  and  wore 
a  green  unifonn,  something  like  the  Hifles.  Whilst 
I  was  with  the  Veterans  one  of  these  men  desert- 
ed, and  was  re-taken  al  Portsmouth,  and  tri<vl  by 
court-martial  at  Fort  Cumberland.  Hesidfs  his 
crime  of  des<>rtion  he  had  aggravated  it  by  groi-» 
iii8u)H<rdiiiaiion,  and  he  was  accordingly  sinlcnced 
to  be  flogueil.  We  all,  French  and  Knglish,  par- 
adwl  to  sec  the  sentence  ciirried  into  effect,  and  in 
case  of  anything  happening,  and  our  opposite 
neighl¥>rs,  the  green-jackets,  showing  fight,  tho 
Veterans  were  all  ordered  to  load  with  ball. 

When  the  culprit  heard  the  sentence  read  out  to 
him,  he  was  a  gooil  deal  annoyed,  and  begged  that 
he  might  be  shot,  as  would  have  happened  to  him 
in  his  own  country.  Such,  however,  il  was  ex- 
plained to  him,  could  not  be  allowed,  and  he  was 
accordingly  punished.  The  Duke  of  York,  who 
was  then  commander-in-chief,  had  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  make  this  example,  although  all  of  i:b 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  him  forgiven. 

Shortly  after  this,  on  Niqwdeon's  Iwing  sent  to 
Elba,  these  men  were  all  lib<>niled,  and  sent  homo 
to  their  own  country,  with  four  pounds  given  lo 
each  man  ;  and  gloriously  dnink  they  all  were  at 
Portsmouth  the  night  they  embarked. 

The  Veterans  were  very  intimate  and  friendly 
with  these  Frenchmen,  as  they  wen-  quartered  to- 
gether; and  we  were  all  sorry  to  liciar  (wheihcr 
true  or  false  I  cannot  say)  th.it  every  man  of  iliem, 
on  their  uniforms  iM-traying  their  having  sened  us, 
were  massacred  by  their  fellow-countrymen. 

Sn-SAW. — The  mutability  of  affairs  in  Spain 
cannot  bo  better  illustrated  than  by  recent  events 
at  Madrid,  and  their  rcmills.  M.  Diisrhenlhal,  Iho 
banker,  who  was  exiled  from  Mailiid  at  Iwenty-fout 
hours'  notice  a  fortnight  ago,  having  only  arrived 
there  ten  days  before  from  Kngland,  relurncd  to 
Ixindon  three  days  ago,  meaning  lo  take  up  his 
abode  here,  when  the  dismissal  of  Narvaex  removes 
every  obstacle  to  his  return,  and  ho  leaves  town  on 
Friday  rn  route  for  Madrid,  and  will  probably  eii- 
cruinter  Narvaez,  and  exchange  post  horses,  on 
the  road. 


The  "  Courricr  Fr.in^ais"  says:  "There  is 
passing  at  present  at  Hayonne  a  veritable  comedy. 
On  Monilay  the  telegraph  traiisinilted  to  the  autho- 
rities of  that  city  orders  to  cease  all  siirveillanco 
over  the  Infante  Don  Henry,  to  pay  him  all  the 
honors  due  lo  his  rank,  and  in  his  jilace  lo  walrh 
(Jeneral  Narvaer.,  whose  intrigues  the  Spanish  goT- 
ernmcnt,  it  appears,  is  apprehensive  of.  What 
renders  this  change  the  more  amusing  is,  that  the 

Iiiiliee  of  France  were  set  on  the  traces  of  Don 
lenry  at  the  formal  demand  of  Narvaei." 
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From  Ilw  SpKUtor. 

bell's    LIFE   OF   CANNING. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNO  our  prido  in  human  genius, 
it  rpi|tiiri'a  fortuno  or  favorable  circuinBtanrcs  for 
iLs  full  (Ifvi'loppnicnl  and  succpm  ;  and  this  is  iruo 
not  nirrcly  of  practical  calling;*,  but  i>f  what  men 
an'  liiiliiir'il  to  consider  the  more  independent  pur- 
.suUs  111' |pi"itry  or  abstract  science.  '1  ho  dramatic 
LMMiliis  of  Sliakapeare  himself  coulil  not  have  been 
Ml  advanlancously  displayed  in  any  other  aije  than 
his  own,  and  a  century  or  two  later  or  earlier  it 
could  hardly  have  found  a  field  (or  its  exercise.  In 
other  limes  than  those  they  fell  upon,  Newton  and 
Watt  could  .scarcely  have  made  the  great  discov- 
eries they  did,  however  eminent  they  tnii;ht  have 
become  in  their  respective  lines  of  life.  A 
few  pouerations  earlier,  Columbus  would  have 
wanted  data  for  his  speculations,  means  for  his 
voyage,  and  persons  of  any  description  to  listen  to 
him,  if  he  had  even  escaped  burning  for  blasphemy. 
'Pile  military  commander  JnusI  have  war — a  long 
peace  in  their  prime  of  life  would  have  do<mied  to 
obscurity  Nelson  and  Wellington.  The  perturbers 
of  states,  combining  political  arts  with  military 
genius,  are  nothing  without  circumstances  :  Crom- 
well and  Napoleon  would  have  died  in  private  life 
had  they  lived  in  any  other  period  ;  and  C»>sar 
been  only  the  active  and  eloquent  partisan,  or  per- 
haps have  sunk  into  forgetfulness  beneath  his  debts 
and  debaucheries.  Kven  the  prophet  must  bide 
"  the  fulness  of  time"' — the  corruption  of  idolatry 
in  Arabia,  of  Christianity  in  Asia  and  eastern  Ku- 
rope,  with  the  unsubstantial  speculations  of  both 
Christians  and  Jews,  were  necessary  to  Mahomet, 
the  apostle  of  Theism,  who  came  but  to  declare  a 
principle  the  most  consonant  of  any  to  mere  human 
reason,  the  unity  of  God. 

If  tho.so  who  occupy  the  first  places  among  the 
human  race  are  thus  dependent  upon  circumstan- 
ces, those  who  merely  rise  in   the  world,  and  dis- 
^^  tinguish    themselves   rather   as   satellites  than  as 
^LBlancts,  must  be  still  more  indebted  to  them.    Put- 
^^nini;  aside  the  regular  professions  of  human  neces- 
^Hlity  in  civilized  life — law,  physic,  and  divinity — it 
^^Mrill  be  found  that  great  success  in  public  life  is 
I^^Hppendent  upon  two  elements,  sometimes  operating 
^^Hinglv,  but  more  generally  in  conjunction — change, 
^^^nd  despotism,  or  the  power  of  will  rising  superior 
to  convention  and  settled  custom.     Such  circum- 
stances   produced    the   eminence    of   Heckel    and 
1         Wolsey,  and  of  Carr  and  Villiers.    Chatham  head- 
ed a  social  tide,  and  rose  hv  dint  of  his  own  genius, 
vhich  .saw  the  latent  power  of  the  middle  class, 
whose  leader  he  became  ;  but  he  wanted  the  favor 
of  power  to  sustain   him,  or  prudence  to  sustain 
himself;  and,  except  as  the  war  minister  for  a  few 
years,  ho  was  only  an  orator.     The  younger  Pitt 
had  more  decided  support  from  Oeorge  the  Third  ; 
but  it  v\as  the  chanjes  wrought  by  the  French  rev- 
olution, and  the  sudden  rise  of  our   manul'actures, 
that  enabled  bim  to  vitiate  the  baronial  constitution 
of  the   peerage,   trample   on  the  combination   of 
great  families,  ami  form  by  his  loans  and  war  ox- 
peniliture  the  moneyed  interest  of  mo<lern  Britain. 
The  despotism  of  Pitt,  and  tho  necessity  which 
change   im|)osed   upon   him  and  his  party — "  ubi 
periculum   advenit,    invidia,  atque   superbia   post 
fuere" — were    the    circumstances    that     favored 
George  Canning.     At  any  other  period  ho  might 
have  risen  no  higher  than  a  second-rate  barrister, 
more  distinguished  for  his  wit  and  literary  tastes 
than  his  success  in  law  ;  or  perhaps  have  subsided 


into  a  litterateur,  for  he  wanted  patience  either  for 
drudgery  or  wailing,  ills  scholarship,  though 
eleganl,  was  not  profound  ;  and  though  the  tone  of 
his  compositions  in  The  Microcosm  was  wiuiderful- 
ly  mature  for  in  Kton  boy,  yet,  as  Mr.  IU:1\  ob- 
serves, their  matter  was  borrowed  from  the  elder 
essayists,  and  they  described  a  mode  of  life  that 
existed  no  longer.  Many  men  have  been  remark- 
able for  precocious  writing  at  public  scbniils,  and 
for  "clo<|Uenl"  speeches  at  university  debating- 
clubs,  without  getting  anything,  much  less  a  pre- 
mier's pnironagc  and  a  seal  in  parliament.  .\nd  the 
circumstances  of  ('anning's  childhood  and  education 
were  anything  but  rei-ommendalory.  Mr.  Hell,  after 
Mr.  Hurke's  book  of  tho  Landed  Gentry,  tells  an 
heraldic  story  of  tho  Canynges,  or  Canninges,  be- 
ginning in  1300,  a  century  before  the  "  William 
Canynge"  of  iiristnl,  who  is  known  as  figuring  in 
Chatlerton's  forgery  of  the  Rowley  Poems.  But, 
passing  these  absunlltics,  the  family  of  Canning 
was  of  the  rank  of  Irish  gentry  of  the  last  century. 
Tho  father  of  the  orator  was  the  eldest  son  and 
heir,  but  was  discarded,  with  an  allowance  of 
X'150  a  year,  for  some  discreditable  amour.  In 
1757  the  elder  George  ("anning  was  in  London  ; 
where  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple.  Hut  he 
seems  to  have  had  all  the  defects  of  his  celebrated 
son  without  his  genius  or  his  private  virtues.  Tho 
law  was  too  dry  a  study,  so  he  took  to  literature — 
published  pamphlets  and  poems,  advocating  the 
side  of  Wilkes  and  liberty ;  and  among  other 
things,  an  epistle  "  from  VVilliam  Ixird  Russell  to 
William  Lord  Cavendish,"  which  preserved  a  sort 
of  glimmering  existence  to  our  generation,  and  has 
often  been  read  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  the 
son's.  The  politics  and  writings  of  the  elder  Can- 
ning introduced  him  to  the  Wilkile  parly,  and  they 
most  probably  to  the  profligate  living  then  in 
vogue,  and  certainly  to  debt.!  After  some  years 
of  life  in  London,  this  embarrassment  became  so 
pressing  that  he  consented  to  disinherit  himself,  by 
Joining  his  father  in  cutting  otT  the  entail,  on  con- 
dition that  his  debts  were  paid.  He  was  soon, 
however,  involved  again  ;  and  in  176fi  crowned  his 
embarrassments  by  marriage  with  a  Miss  Costello  ; 
whose  family,  says  Mr.  Hell,  from  particulars  fur- 
nished from  "  an  authentic  quarter,"  were  settled 
"  long  before  the  conijueat,  (of  (England,  or  of  Ire- 
land ?]  in  the  bamny  of  Costello,  parish  of  .A.ugha- 
more,  county  of  Mayo ;  from  which  possession 
they  were  styled  lords  or  barons  of  Costello." 
Time,  the  eater  up  of  all  things,  had  consumed  the 
property  of  the  ('ostellos.  The  lady,  a  minor, 
was  portionless  ;  the  husband's  elTorts  to  mend  his 
fortune  as  a  wine-merchant,  and  by  "  other  specu- 
lations," failed  ;  and  three  years  after  his  marriase, 
on  the  first  birthday  of  his  son,  11th  .Vpril,  1771, 
George  Canning  the  elder  died,  in  Ijondon,  and 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Maryle-bonne. 
The  allowance  of  £\M  a  year  was  discontinued 
on  Mr.  Canning's  death,  and  his  widow  was  lef^ 
penniless.  How  she  at  first  supported  herself  is 
not  known.  In  1773  she  appeared  on  the  stage  of 
Drury  Lane,  plavine  Jane  Shore  to  Garrick's  Has- 
tings:  and  for  a  little  time  took  similar  leading 
characters.  Hut  she  wanted  genius  as  well  as  ex- 
perience ;  and,  after  the  attraction  of  novelty  and 
her  personal  beauty  passed  away,  Mrs.  Canning 
s,ink  into  tho  position  of  a  subordinate  actresa. 
She  also  became  connected  with  a  profligate  player 
of  the  name  of  Reddish,  and  passed  under  his 
name.  Mr.  Bell  says  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
were  married  :  but  he  offers  no  proof  of  any  c«io- 
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boa;  DOT  if  any  was  Dcr- 

i— '•n  very  valid,  since  Mr. 

kI  pvimi  on  tliu   Lundun 

.L   ^.  .  . .■!'  intriKlucing  a  succos- 

•lon  ol'  Mrs.  Kcdilinlies  lu  ihc  pnblic  ;  and  we 
think  the  first  or  "  lawful"  wife  mi)(lit  have  been 
living.  lie  wu  also  a  drunkard  ;  and  finally  Imv 
came  a  lunatic.  Mra.  ('anuinf;,  or  Unddish,  sub- 
•equently  married  a  Mr.  Iluun,  a  8la|;e-8niitten 
•ilk-inercer  of  Plymoutli ;  who  failed  in  liusinuss, 
and  then  allvinptod  the  drama,  without  success. 
It  was  liiiii;  ri'porlod,  and  may  still  be  believed, 
that  Cannint;  was  the  Uf;atiMn  of  lluim,  and  Imrn 
after  bis  nurrinue  :  but  Mr.  Ucll  has  satisfuctorily 
refuted  that  » liig  scandal. 

Under  the  auspices  uf  this  worthy  couple,  the 
infancy  and  childhood  uf  Geor);e  Canning,  the  fu- 
ture minister  of  Knijland,  were  pass(-d  :  and  he 
aeemed  fairly  enough  launched  on  the  ruad  to  ruin, 
when,  it  is  said,  old  Moody  llie  actor  interfered. 
The  boy's  paternal  uncle  was  a  merchant  of  Lon- 
don, the  father  of  !jir  Stratford  Canning.  To  him 
Moody  went,  and  so  forcibly  represented  the  stale 
of  younp  (Jcor^e,  that  Mr.  Stratford  C'anninif  un- 
dertook the  rare  of  him,  sent  him  to  school  to  Mr. 
Uichanis  at  Winchester,  and  afterwards  placed  him 
at  Etiin  ;  where  his  precocious  parts  prt>curcd  for 
him  a  high  reputation.  Just  before  George  Cun- 
ning went  to  Oxford,  in  17HH,  his  uncle  died  ;  and 
there  is  a  story  told  of  jCaot)  a  year  being  removed 
from  the  entail  when  it  was  cut  off.  This,  it  b 
■aid,  supported  him  during  his  university  studies, 
and  subsequently,  when  he  went  to  I^ndon  as  a 
law  student,  and  mixed  in  the  society,  chiefly  whig, 
to  whicb  his  uncle  and  his  literary  and  college  rep- 
utation introduced  him. 

All  this  is  not  very  intclligiblo.  It  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  Irish  manners  of  the  last  century 
to  discard  an  heir  for  some  amour,  and  still  less 
to  allow  the  discarded  jCl50a  year.  The  manner 
in  which  Mrs.  Cannim'  .-..i.iriv.il  to  live  for  the  two 
years  betivcen  her  bi  uh  and  her  appear- 

ance on  the  stag-e,  i~  ^  .r  nu'stery,  further 
heightened  by  the  story  of  the  JC'200  a  year  to 
which  George  Panning  was  heir.  If  it  is  a  fact, 
the  conduct  of  the  family  is  inconceivable  in  leaving 
him  to  the  moral  and  convivial  example  of  Mr. 
Ueddish  :  if  he  had  no  allowance,  the  question 
rises,  how  did  be  live  for  the  five  years  he  was  at 
Oxford  and  in  I/ondun '  Hut  if  all  this  be  unre- 
solvable,  it  is  equally  an  enigma,  in  what  way  a 
youth,  with  no  otiicr  iccommcndalion  than  that  of 
"  a  smart  fifth-form  Ikiv,  the  little  hero  of  a  little 
world,"  and  a  clever  ••■■!1.  .'inn  \.ili..«i.  opinions,  so 
far  as  they  were  knu  !i,  and  whose 

connexions  were  all  . I  h'- opposition, 

should  suddenly  become  the  tncnd  of  the  mini.iter 
and  a  mcmltcr  of  parliament.  Various  contradic- 
tory stories  arc  tuld  uf  the  mo<ln  in  which  it  was 
brought  shout  ;  hut  the  only  thing  certainly  known 
is,  til  .  lecled    in    1793   as 

nteii.  'irt.  Isle  of  Wight ; 

Sir  hirn  iri]  \i  cir~h),  uir-  sming  incmlicr,  having 
"  obligingly"  retired. 

His  career  henceforward  i*  matter  of  political 
histoiT.  In  December,  1791.  Mr.  Canning  sec- 
oadedthe  addri'^^  mi  tin-  ImUmmmii  v,  rr  \tf  was 
sppointiM    uml'  foreign 

oraee;    in   17ltT  :     /  Inn;    in 

1801,  he  resigned  with   I'ltl,  and,  contrary  to  the 
nple  if  not  to  the  secret  wishes  of  his  patron, 
liled  the  Addinglon   ministry  with  sarcastic  at- 
I  in  the  house,  with  virulent  scurrility  tlirough 


the  press,  and  endeavored  to  trip  it  up  by  a  series 
of  underhand  intrigues  ;  as  we  now  know  through 
the  Malmr.ihiry  Paprrs.  In  18(M,  he  relumed  to 
office  with  Pitt,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navv  ;  and 
retired  on  the  accession  of  "  All  the  Talents ;" 
whom  he  assailed  as  he  had  done  the  Addinglon 
mini.stry,  and  conimcmorated  their  downfall  in  a 
dirge,  where  the  venom  is  at  least  as  conspicuous 
as  the  wit.  I'nder  the  Portland  ministry  he  was 
rewardinl  with  the  highest  office  he  attained  till  the 
premiership,  that  of  foreign  secretary.  In  1809, 
the  duel  with  Castlereagh  took  place,  which  com- 
pelled b<ilb  ministers  to  retire.  Canning  remained 
nut  of  place  till  1814  ;  when  he  accepted  that  em- 
bassy to  Lisbon,  which,  after  all  that  has  been 
voted  and  said,  can  only  be  described  as  a  discred- 
itable job  ;  what  renders  it  more  degrading  to  Can- 
ning personally,  is  the  fact  that  he  had  refused  the 
foreign  secretaryship  in  181  ■-'  because  he  would 
have  to  be  under  Castlereagh's  leadership  of  the 
commons  ;  and,  to  crown  the  inconsistency  of  the 
whole,  he  accepted  the  subordinate  office  of  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  control,  in  181C,  to  be  at  onco 
C:i    '  ' '^  inferior  in  the  house  and  out  of  it    In 

I-  ued  on  Q«ccn  C^aroline's  business.  In 

l^-.i,  ni  ^^,l.^  appointed  governor-general  of  India  ; 
which  he  gave  up,  on  Castlereagh's  death,  for  the 
foreign  office  ;  and  (to  complete  the  chronological 
summary)  in  .\pril,  1827,  he  attained  the  highest 
object  of  his  ambition — the  premiership  ;  to  die  in 
the  following  August. 

It  was  during  these  last  five  years  that  Canning 
attained  his  character  for  liberalism  ;  which  seems 
chiefly  to  have  arisen  from  his  diplomatic  ujiposi- 
lion  to  the  holy  alliance,  and  his  subsequent  pat- 
ronage of  the  convenient  whigs.  To  the  foreign 
policy  of  Castlereagh  he  was  undoubtedly  op|K)sed  ; 
and  he  is  fully  entitled  to  all  the  merit  tlial  may  he 
claimed  for  him  on  that  score.  His  junction  with 
the  whig  party  was  matter  of  necessity  ;  without 
them  he  could  not  have  taken  office  ;  but,  if  report 
may  lie  trusted,  both  he  and  the  liberals  had  agreed 
that  George  the  Fourth  should  not  be  "  annoyed'' 
by  the  Catholic  quesliim.  That  after  Castlereagh's 
death  the  lone  of  our  government  became  much  im- 
proved, there  is  no  question.  Hut  this  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  reaction  of  the  spy  prosecuticuis,  the 
growth  of  opinion,  the  character  of  lluskisson, 
Itobinson,  and  Peel, as  much  as  to  any  single  influ- 
ence of  Canning.  Thosj;  who  were  reformers 
"  when  George  the  Third  was  king,"  and  remem- 
ber how  Canning  went  through  his  gaggiuf  bills 
work,  may  reasonably  doubt  thu  extent  of  his  innate 
love  of  {Mipular  liberty. 

When  we  consider  the  character  of  the  age,  and 
of  our  government,  which  not  only  excludes  mere 
caprice  in  the  appointments  to  the  higher  offices, 
but  is  very  adverse  to  anything  like  an  adventurer, 
the  early  rise  of  Canning  is  a  remarkable  iiirideiil, 
and  may  stand  with  the  instances  of  Wol^ey  and 
lleckett.  The  latter  part  of  his  career,  ai  least 
till  Castlereagh's  demise,  was  a  failure,  for  which 
he  had  to  blame  himself.     Hisirril  ''     *  r,  his 

insolent  demeanor,  his  mwking  j '  ai»l 

his  almost  scurrilous  invectives,  r<ii  u...i  one 

of  the  most  unpopular  men  with  » lugs  and  rsdi- 
cals,  without  gaining  him  much  esliinatioii  in  his 
own  party.  According  to  Malmesbury,  his  rapid 
rise  excited  envy  in  others,  and  too  niurh  i>resu:np- 
tion  in  Canning  himself  Hut  this  was  not  the 
whole;  his  imperious  mode  of  pronouncing  and 
deciding,  coupled  with  his  equivocal  cunnexioos, 
oaturaily  olTundcd  men  uf  old  familius  and  bured- 
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iUry  fortone  ;  aiid  hia  wit,  thou(;h   lued  airainat  I 
lliB   (iiieiny,  w;i      ' 
oauae  ihan  for  < 

nill((.        Nor  COUm   m-^   iniitpwi  !•'  lit  I   >Aii-   Willi   null. 

It  waa  TuTm-y  yi-siorJ.iy,  "  the  doolor,"  li>-<lav, 

and  aiiyhddy  uliut   tn-iiiorrow,  "  I"'    i. .1.1.1   .miu 

the    uiipardiiiiahli'    nn't'iice    of  .  Ii. 

Neillinr  waa  the  early  laiiiit  of  11  ^  ■  — 

Cannini;  irru  an  "  adventurer ;"  nut  su  much  aa 
regards  rnrtunu — for  the  100,0()0/.  he  received  with 
General  Scott's  daut;htar,  on  hia  niarriaf^e  in  1800, 
would  have  given  him,  at  that  lime,  some  5,000/. 
a  year — hut  in  hia  mind.  The  want  of  early 
family  or  domealic  training;,  operated  unfavorably 
upon  him  ihroiichout  his  career  :  ihe  taint  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Heddish  stuck  to  him  through  life;  not, 
strange  to  s^iv,  in  his  private,  hut  in  his  public 
character.  Ife  never  could  be  satisfied  with  going 
openly  and  straighlfnrw  ardly  10  his  objects ;  less 
from  want  of  courage,  than  because  his  modes  of 
operation  would  not  boar  the  light.  In  every 
crisis  of  his  career  there  was  something  of  under- 
work. We  know  too  little  of  his  early  days  to 
speak  with  certainty,  but  all  opinion  seems  to 
agree  that  he  w.is  a  whig  of  the  purest  water  ;  yet 
on  his  first  appearance  in  public  he  came  out  a 
rampant  Pittite.  When  he  retired  with  Pitt  in 
1801,  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  oppose  the  Adding- 
ton  ministry  publicly  ;  but  his  successive  schemes 
to  overthrow  the  government,  by  intrigues  among 
their  own  sup|X)rterH,  smacked  of  anything  but 
honorable  dealing.  In  the  quarrel  that  led  to  his 
duel  with  Casllereagh,  he  permitted  the  double- 
dealing  to  go  on,  and  was  thus  fur  committed  to  it. 
If  Casllereagh  was  so  incompetent  as  secretary  at 
war  that  he  injured  the  public  service.  Canning 
should  not  have  li.sicned  to  ministerial  pleadings 
for  delay,  but  have  resigned  if  the  reiiuisite  change 
w.is  not  made.  We  have  alreaily  8|)oken  of  the 
meanness  and  discredit  of  the  Lislwn  embassy,  and 
the  return  to  a  subordinate  olTice  under  bis  antago- 
nist :  his  accession  to  the  premiership  it.self  was 
distinguished  by  something  very  like  an  intrigue. 
It  was  this  continual  dabbling  in  matters  that 
would  not  bear  the  light  which  even  made  hiin 
averse  to  collect  his  fugitive  verses.  His  vanity 
would  have  been  gratified  by  an  authorized  edition  ; 
but,  though  some  things  are  perhaps  wrongfully 
a.'crilwnl  to  him,  (and  seem  ratlier  allied  to  the 
/iTocily  of  Gilford,)  there  might  have  been  more 
personality  and  scurrility  than  he  would  have  cared 
to  own. 

As  a  mere  orator — &  speaker  to  satisfy  his  own 
side,  to  puzzle  or  silence  his  opponents,  and  to  per- 
suade or  please  the  indilTerenl — Canning  was  per- 
haps without  a  rival  in  modern  times,  and  only 
second  to  Cirero.  Burke  had  always  too  much  of 
the  philosopher  and  lecturer  for  thehouse  of  com- 
mons ;  as  his  richness  of  illu.stration,  the  profun- 
dity of  his  thoughts,  and  his  accumulations  of 
matter,  over-informed  him  for  a  mixed  audience. 
With  Pitt  and  Fox,  (as  in  later  days  with  Peel.) 
speaking  wa.s  rather  a  means  to  an  end,  a  mode  by 
which  they  justified  or  produced  an  action  ;  so  that 
the  statesman  overtopped  the  orator.  As  a  states- 
man Canning's  sphere  of  action  was  limited  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  suspected  that  he  had  the  w  big  taint  of 
ascribing  '.on  much  to  orations  and  despatches — to 
■words  in  lieu  of  deeds.  The  principal  thing  he 
did  was  "  to  call  a  new  world  into  existence,  to 
redress  the  balance  of  the  old  :"  but  time  has 
shown  that  the  call  was  premature,  and  the  bant- 
ling unetjual  to  the  functions  of  existence  ;  whilst 


the  intrigue  he  earriad  on  upon  thia  occaaioo  with 

'■  iiid    the    I'i  linst   the   Holy 

•■,  produce  itom  the  Preai- 

u.iii    ii.  .■    ■'       '  ■  -   iii>   longei 

open  ti.  "1  of  the 

preseiui  ...  l.ii.,>w«» 

masterly  :  c<  Mo 

degree.     Ilr  1  .  •  the 

true  pinch  of  the  case — the  right  vie  w  uf  the  w  hole 
question.  He  had  the  ciiiicul  acumen  to  ev(dve 
the  subordinate  members  that  supported  the  main 
view,  and  the  rhetorical  art  to  marshal  them  in 
order.  He  had  also  rhetorical  invention — ihe 
genius  by  which  the  inherent  reasons  ateexpnnded 
and  enfiirced  by  illustrations,  and  vivified  by 
images,  which  give  life  to  logic,  seeming  to  prove 
his  position  though  in  reality  assxiining  it.  The 
matter  thus  skilfully  chosen  was  riothed  in  a  style 
habitually  elegant,  and  animated  by  an  agreeable 
pleasantry.  A  vital  power  reigned  throughout, 
and  there  was  no  verboseness.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  denied  that  the  habitual  workman  was  too 
visible,  and  the  elegance  pushed  to  an  artificial 
extent.  His  oratory  was  deficient  in  the  natural ; 
it  would  have  been  improved  by  touches  of  home- 
liness. His  refinement  was  overdone  ;  it  was  that 
of  the  actor  or  the  artist,  rather  than  of  the  true 
gentleman.  Moreover,  the  praise  of  his  oratory 
rarely  applies  to  his  personal  attacks  ;  and  on 
reading  the  frequent  "  laughter" — "  much  laugh- 
ter," one  feels  a  desire  to  liave  the  joke  explained. 
The  very  personality,  and  the  evident  allusions  to 
the  by-play  of  the  debate,  may  contribute  to  this 
flatness  in  report — it  is  like  an  effervescing  beTcr- 
age  when  the  fixed  air  has  escaped. 

We  have  already  intimated  our  opinion  of  Can- 
ning's character  as  a  statesman.  His  greatest  act 
was  sending  some  consuls  and  diplomatic  agents  to 
Mexico  and  South  .\raerica — with  what  wisdom 
the  result  shows.  The  Catholic  question  was  no 
more  indebted  to  him  than  to  any  other  advocate, 
except  to  the  extent  of  his  superior  powers  of 
advocacy,  which  were  no  doubt  very  great.  He 
detached  England  from  the  H<dy  Alliance  ;  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  Casllereagh  himself 
would  have  given  countenance  to  the  French  in- 
vasion of  Spain.  In  conjunction  or  contempo- 
raneously with  Huski8s<in — and  with  Peel,  Can- 
ning no  doubt  dealt  some  heavy  blows  aud  great 
discouragements  to  the  sturdy,  I^nglish,  but  stolid, 
narrow,  insolent,  ignorant,  and  corrupt  old  lory 
party.  A  stern  criticism,  however,  might  decide 
that  Canning  smote  them  for  objects  of  his  own — 
for  vengeance,  and  the  pieiniersliip.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  anything  except  the  public  good  that  Hus- 
kisson  in  his  commercial  relax^itions,  and  Peel  in 
his  currency  hill  and  legal  reforms,  (so  horrible  to 
poor  old  F.ldon,)  could  have  had  in  view  ;  for,  to 
say  nothing  of  Catholic  emancipation  and  later 
measures,  these  movements  in  a  philosophico- 
liberal  direction  made  Peel  and  Huskisson  unpopu- 
lar with  their  own  party,  without  gaining  them  a 
countervailing  support  fmm  the  other  side. 

But,  though  not  a  statesman,  Canning  seems  to 
have  been  a  good  administrative  minister  ;  and  he 
had  a  larger  view  than  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
Burke  excepted.  Literature  had  not  only  refined 
hut  expanded  his  mind.  With  the  ready  abiUty, 
he  had  the  deep  perception  of  the  philosophical 
litterateur,  and  went  to  the  marrow  of  his  subjects. 
The  power  of  independent  aclion^-the  power  of 
Pitt  or  of  Peel — he  never  had  ;  so  we  cannot  tell 
how  bo  might  have  acted  as  an  absolute  miniatCT. 
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TSLEOBAPHIC   COMMUNICATION    BBTWEEN   PRANCE   AND  'ENGLAND. 


Du(  ffenrni  principlei,  in  the  shape  of  leading 
srgURienU,  ire  met  with  in  his  speeches.  His 
views  of  slavery  had  a  Urpo  philosophy,  which 
put  to  shame  the  srhemcs  of  the  miserable  dab- 
blers wh<i  settled  or  rather  unsettled  the  question  ; 
snd  n  fniuri"  ttge.  may  feel  the  truth  of  his  views 
o'  isry  reform — that  the  existing  consti- 

ti.  |>eera((e  must  be  defended  in  the  com- 

mons by  ili«  outwork  of  rotten  borouphs.  Even 
the  reform  bill,  short  as  it  was  of  railical  in  the 
origiasl  conception,  and  artfully  curtailed  in  its 
•MMs  by  the  "  Chandos  clause"  and  by  whi? 
favors  towards  vihig  borouirhs,  would  hare  brought 
this  principle  to  something  like  a  test,  had  the 
Melbourne  ministry  stood  to  their  guns  upon  the 
Appropriation-clause  ;  and  if  the  peers  reject  the 
pending  corn  bill,  we  may  shortly  see  the  effect 
which  Cannine  predicted  as  a  result  of  reform, 
though  the  full  consequences  are  not  likely  to 
be  developed  till  the  present  generation  is  in  its 
Rrsve. 

His  private  character  appears  to  have  been  a 
theme  for  panegyric.  His  domestic  life  was  with- 
out slain  ;  his  friendships  were  firm  and  unflinch- 
ing. Had  his  intimites  been  only  persons  of  in- 
ferior ability,  this  might  have  been  accounted  for 
on  a  principle  of  submission  ;  but  it  could  not 
apply  to  men  like  Huski^son,  Ward,  and  Ellis; 
and  those  qualltie.'!  must  have  been  indeed  attrac- 
tive which  subdued  the  pride  of  Pitt,  and  induced 
him  to  bear  with  the  troublesome  and  m.irplot 
interferences  of  Canning  with  Pitt's  policy  during 
the  long  interregnum  of  the  .\ddingtrin  ministry. 

The  book  which  has  occasioned  this  review  of 
the  life  and  character  of  George  Canning  is  a 
clever  piece  of  literary  handicraft ;  exhibiting  a 
good  deal  of  painstaking  and  research  in  the  early 
period,  though  inclining  towards  a  too  ready  cre- 
dence to  favorable  interpretations  and  apocryphal 
sneedotes.  The  public  and  political  part  of  Can- 
ning's career  is  of  a  more  mingled  yarn  ;  inter- 
spersed with  sketches  of  society,  "  clubs,"  and 
characters  under  George  the  Third,  done  rather  loo 
artificially  ;  and  with  many  political  disquisitions 
that  partnke  of  the  "  Liberal  article,"  rehashing 
the  ex:  'gery  of  the  revolutionary  days 

and  of  !  . ,  upon  Pitt  and  the  war — which 

is  now  exjilddcd,  not  merely  because  the  minds  of 
men  have  reached  a  le^s  feverish  and  angry  state, 
but  because  new  \<  '  nhows  the  incorrect- 

ness of  many  of  ti  I    facts  and  assumed 

premises.  It  is  a  "  iKi-ny  ;in'l  r^  ri.l  ilile  volume, 
presenting  a  complete  narrativ  •:  i  nning's  life, 
on  the  favorable  side  :  but  Mr.  li<\\  i»  scarcely 
equal  to  his  main  subject,  and  somewhat  below  the 
eollateral  history. 


TlteoRAPBIC  CojJMrNMCATIOS  BETWK«N  FraJTCE 

A!«D  Emolamo. — .\midst  the  many  wonderful  in- 
ventions of  modem  days,  wherein  the  faculties  of 
man  have  overcome  Hiflicnliies  apparently  insur- 
m  '  '••  very  elements  ibeinwlves 

SI  r  and  use,  there  are  none 

mot'-  "  it  now  ib<Mit  to  be  carried 

out  by  \  ■  of  sub-marine  telegraphs, 

by  whi-  ■ ■ -- •  .||  be 

efTeclei!  inoe. 

The  Br  -lon- 

ers of  I  ,„nt, 

bjr  the  n  ;  per. 

lo  two  (entlemen,  the   projectors  of  the 
Ulaftaph,  to  lay  it  down  from  ooast  to 


coast.  The  site  selected  is  from  Capo  Grisnez,  or 
from  Cape  Blancnez,  on  the  French  side,  to  the 
South  Foreland,  on  the  English  coast.  The  sound- 
ings between  these  headlands  are  gradual,  varying 
from  s<.-ven  fathoms  near  the  shore  on  either  side, 
to  a  maximum  of  thirty-seven  fathoms  in  mid- 
channel.  The  lords  of  the  admiralty  have  also 
granted  permission  to  the  same  gentlemen  lo  lay 
down  a  sub-marine  lelegnpli  between  Dublin  and 
Holyhead,  which  is  to  !»■  carried  on  from  the  latter 
place  to  Liverpool  and  Ixindon.  The  sub-marino 
telegraph  across  the  Enclish  channel  will,  how- 
ever, be  the  one  first  laid  down  ;  the  materials  for 
this  arc  already  undergoing  the  process  of  insula- 
tion, and  are  in  that  state  of  rurwardiicss  which 
will  enable  the  projectors  to  have  them  completed 
and  placed  in  p<i.«liiun,  so  that  a  telegraphic  com- 
munication can  be  transmitted  across  the  English 
channel  about  the  first  week  in  June.  When  this 
is  completed,  an  electric  telegraph  will  be  estab- 
lished fnmi  the  coast  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Mar- 
seilles. This  telegraph  throughout  France  will  be 
immediately  under  the  direction  of  the  French  gov- 
enimenl,  as,  according  to  the  law  of  1837,  all  tele- 
graphic communications  through  that  country  are 
under  the  absolute  control  and  superintendence  of 
the  minister  of  the  interior.  Upon  the  completion 
of  the  sub-marine  telegraph  across  the  English 
channel,  it  is  slated  that  a  similar  one,  on  a  most 
gigantic  scale,  will  be  attempted  lo  be  formed,  un- 
der the  immediate  sanction  and  patronage  of  the 
French  administration  ;  this  is  no  less  than  that 
of  connecting  the  shores  of  Africa  with  those  of 
Europe  by  the  same  instrumentality,  ihus  opening 
a  direct  and  lightning-like  communication  lietween 
Marseilles  and  Algeria.  It  has  been  doubted  by 
several  scientific  men  whether  this  is  practicable, 
and,  indeed,  whether  even  the  project  between  the 
coasts  of  France  and  England  can  he  accomplished  ; 
hut  it  has  been  proved  by  experiments,  the  most 
satisfactory  in  their  results,  that  not  only  can  it  be 
effected,  but  effected  without  any  considerable  dif- 
ficulty. 


Sermons  prearhrd  at  St.  Paul's  Calhrdral,  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  smral  Churchrs  in 
London ;  togtther  irilh  olhrrs  addressed  to  a 
Country  Congregation.  Hy  the  late  Rev.  Syd- 
NKY  Smith.     Longman  &  Co. 

Christianitv  was  not  a  dogma  with  .Sydney 
.Smith.  It  was  a  practical  and  most  beneficent 
creed.  It  was  ihe  rule  of  anion  lo  his  life.  It 
was,  as  he  called  it  in  the  discourse  on  tolrr.ilion 
which  stands  first  in  this  volume,  a  mild  reliuiun, 
a  tolerant  and  tolerating  r<-ligion,  a  generous  and 
magnanimous  religion.  We  may  use  the  words 
to  describe  the  whole  of  the.<ie  Sinnons.  They 
avoid  controversy ;  purposely  avoid  dilfieull  and 
disputed  theology  ;  to  deal  with  plain  and  sinipin 
Christian  truths,  and  to  enforce  the  heniiiiful  and 
heavenly  simplicity  of  their  practice.  In  this  man- 
ner, it  is  remarkecl  by  the  editor,  "  the  author  con- 
ceived he  was  best  promoting  Ihe  present  and  the 
future  happiness  of  his  fillow-men,  and  doing  his 
duty  in  his  vocation."  .\nd  the  charm  of  Sydney 
Smith's  religious  compositions  was  what  gave 
value  to  his  other  writings :  clear  force  of  style, 
earnestness  of  foOing,  and  the  philosophy  of  down- 
right common  sons*'.  The  volume  contains  fifty 
sermons,  and  not  a  thought  or  opinion  at  war  wilb 
Christian  charity. — Ktaminer 


THE    RECENTLY    DISCOVEKED   FRESCO  ATTRIBUTED   TO    RAFfAEL. 
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FtDm  the  Fontipi  Qimrurtr  B«tWw. 

Di  un  nuovo  Jipintn  o  frttco  di  Raffarllo  in  Firmzi, 
Ceiini  ill  PiKTno  Siclvatico.  Fircnio.  18-45. 
-pp.  18. 

AtTiiouoH  this  hri 
8CO|>o  of  our  rrilica 


.',1 


I 


..  1,11,  without  ih 
\ng  b<*en  r» 
fnxii  an  articln  whicli      ,  ,  I   in  i  Isle  n 

of  the  "  Kevi»ta,"  we  avail  oureelvcgof  the  oppor- 
tunity it  afliirds  of  reluming  to  the  fresco,  whose 
recent  tlisrovery  at  Florence  we  were  among  the 
first  to  coinniunicatc  to  Knfjlish  connoisseurs. 

No  city  h:is  had  ils  puhlic  buildings  and  art  more 
amply  illuslrated  than  Florence,  yet  the  church 
and  convent  of  Si.  Onofrio  have  not  obtained  from 
Richa  or  other  writers  any  satisfaclnry  or  minute 
details.  When  ils  secularr/.alion  tuok  place  in  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  the  inonaslic  huildint;s 
were  converted  into  a  silk  establishment,  and  the 
rcfeciory  being  the  largest  and  most  airy  apart- 
ment, it  was  used  for  the  worms  to  spin  in.  For 
this  pur|M)se  it  became  necessary  to  till  it  with  a 
number  of  scafTolds  fitted  up  with  shelves,  upon 
whicli  the  worms  were  hatched  and  fed,  and  where 
they  spun.  In  this  way  the  walls  were  both 
screened  and  darkened,  so  as  to  render  any  paint- 
ings upmi  them  scarcely  visible,  should  the  hall  be 
visited  by  iliose  likely  to  observe  anylhing  of  the 
son.  The  vast  quantity  of  dust  and  dirt  produced 
by  these  processes,  and  left  to  settle  for  successive 
years,  in  a  hii;h  temperature  whore  no  current  of 
air  could  peiielnile,  caused  an  accumulation  of 
filth  upon  llie  walls  which  hardly  any  other  degra- 
dation could  have  occasioned  ;  and  it  is  probably 
to  this  circumstance,  and  to  the  animal  matter 
mixed  up  with  this  coating  of  dirt,  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  Titian's  "  Assumption"  at  Venice,  the 
painting,  when  carefully  cleaneil,  was  found  in 
unusual  preservation.  1  he  building  having  passed 
a  few  years  ago  into  other  hands,  the  silkworms 
and  their  shelves  were  cleared  away,  and  the  place 
let  til  a  coach-builder,  who  convened  the  refectory 
into  his  show-room.  The  fresco  which  was  now 
observed  to  occupy  the  end  of  it  soon  attracied  his 
fttlenlion,  and  he  endeavored  to  free  it  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  dingy  coating  that  concealed  its  sur- 
face ;  but  most  fortunately  he  proceeded  with  a 
degree  of  caution  not  always  observed  by  persons 
more  experienced  in  the  delicate  task.  After 
washina  oil" much,  he  used  bread  crninb,  with  such 
success  that  it  was  no  longer  dilTicult  to  recognize 
the  high  merit  of  the  work. 

In  this  state  of  mailers  it  was  seen  about  ihrce 
years  ago  by  several  artists  and  connoisseurs, 
whose  favorable  report  gradually  brought  it  into 
some  notice,  and  awakened  curiosity  as  to  the  au- 
thor. The  owner  of  the  building  found  the  value 
of  his  properly  on  the  increase,  and  there  being 
another  mural  painting  in  the  ante-chamber  of  the 
refectory,  over  the  cisiern  at  which  the  nuns  used 
to  wash  their  hands  befureand  after  meals,  he  had 
it  taken  olT  the  plaster  for  sale ;  but  whilst  it  lay 
uiion  the  ground  befure  the  operation  was  com- 
pleted, a  carriage  which  h.td  got  loose  rolleil  down 
the  inclined  floor,  and  dashed  it  to  aloins.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  loss  to  art  I'rom  this  acci- 
dent, it  lias  in  some  degree  served  to  protect  the 
more  important  Cenacolo  in  the  refectory  from 
similar  vandalism,  by  showing  the  risks  of  any 
attempt  to  remove  it. 

Conjecture  now  became  rife  as  to  the  authorship 
of  a  work  too  important  to  remain  without  some 
high  name.    Many  of  the  Florentines,  in  the  truly 


lulian  iplril  of  mtmicipal  jealousy  wished  to  attrib- 
uii  ister,  and  caught  greedily 

Bl  IS  wilh  the  handling  of 

Di.i,,, I.  ii,i...r^     ,,(   ie«i   narrow 

views   and   i  the    1  nibrian 

rvi,i      :ir,,l    :u  HMi.       Ncilhel 

ly  to  per- 
inent,  and 
though  It  was  impiwsiblo  to  predicate  with  cer- 
tainty, the  claims  of  I»  8pagna  were  suggested  as 
most  reconcilable  with  the  |>revailing  feeling,  not- 
withstanding the  double  difficulty  of  that  delight- 
ful painter  being  a|  1 11  in  TuBcany, 
and  of  his  frescoes  leating  a  mure 
free  and  loose  nianiji  r.  n.ui.n  i  ..  c.  nlsn  >]i(iken 
of,  but  wilh  a  timidity  becoming  the  i-^  ^  i  -.  -real 
a  name.  Among  the  warmest  8u)>|<u[ii.is  4if  lUe 
last  theory  were  two  rising  artists.  Count  Carlo 
della  i'orta,  and  Signer  Ignazio  Zotti,  who,  heed- 
less of  incredulous  smiles  and  contemptuous  sneers, 
maintained  that  none  but  Kaflael  painted  the  Cena- 
colo of  St.  Onofrio.  This  conviction  they  baaed 
upon  internal  evidence,  wherein  they  not  only  found 
nothing  of  Perugino's  timidity,  but  traced  what 
they  considered  the  feeling,  the  grandeur,  the 
modelling,  the  relievo,  and  the  touch  of  Sanzio 
himself.  Not  satisfied  with  long  and  careful  study 
of  the  painting,  they  searched  every  written  and 
unpublished  document  regarding  the  convent,  to 
which  access  could  be  had.  liut  though  this  in- 
quiry was  unproductive,  their  zeal  was  rewarded 
from  an  unexpected  quarter. 

Whilst  poring  over  some  of  those  puzzlin(( 
ciphers  with  which  Raffael,  in  imitation  of  many 
preceding  artists,  has  fringed  the  garments  of  sev- 
eral of  his  early  pictures  in  the  manner  of  a  gold 
embroidery,  they  fancied  that  the  hem  of  St. 
Thomas'  tunic  indicated  some  Roman  characters. 
"  An  R,  half  worn  away,  and  scarcely  perceptible, 
is  followed  by  an  almost  shapeless  A,  and  by  a 
contraction  composed  of  a  P  linked  to  an  L ;  then 
comes  the  cipher  A'I{S,  the  S  being  entwined 
within  the  R,  next  a  hyphen  ;  then  perhaps,  the 
word  .WNO,  of  which  but  the  O  is  distinct. 
Thereafter  comes  a  litlle  stroke  almost  like  an  N, 
and  next  the  dale,  formed  of  an  M,  a  much  defaced 
D,  and  a  V,  which  seems  to  be  preceded  by  another 
hyphen  like  the  first."  Such  is  ihe  description 
from  which  these  zealous  gentlemen  and  their 
friend  Signor  Selvatico,  concluded,  "  that  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  in  these  letters  may  be 
recognized  the  contraction  of  Rapiij'.l  Urbinas, 
1505,"  and  that  "  ihey  supply  an  incontestable 
fact  to  put  down  the  opponents  of  that  opinion." 
.\warc  how  impossible  it  is  to  pronounce  in  such 
matters  without  ocular  demonstration,  we  shall 
neither  offer  any  opinion,  nor  attempt  to  influence 
that  of  our  readers,  as  this  discovery  had  not  been 
made  when  we  examined  the  picture  last  autumn. 
We  may  however  remark,  thai  those  who  are 
familiar  with  similar  tracings  on  the  draperies  of 
the  early  panel  and  fresco  paintings,  must  be 
aware  of  their  frequently  provoking  resemblance 
to  written  characters,  but  of  the  total  impossibility 
of  satisfactorily  diciphering  them  into  continuous 
letters  or  an  inlelhi;il>le  meaning.  That  a  little 
nefarious  patching  has  occasionally  been  employed, 
from  interested  motives,  to  convert  such  casual 
resemblances  into  legible  inscriptions,  is  an  un- 
questionable fact ;  and  we  must  express  our  sur- 
prise that  a  gentleman  so  intelligent,  and  appar- 
ently so  candid  as  Signor  Selvatico,  has  attempted 
to  bolster  up  his  theory  by  quoting  the  supposed 
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•i^itara  of  Raflael  on  thp  staflT  nf  St.  Jiwrph  in 

the  ^' -■   •■— ' —  '■  -tnerlv  in  Fenno,  which  is 

lie  v.     Neither  ran  we  allow 

hi:  _'ht    to  another   supposed 

Ir;  -  inm  Zotti  on  St.  Peter's 

till  ■   on  which  this  paper  was 

written,  whirh,  on  the  slrenplh  of  an  apparent  SO 
foUnwei<  after  some  interral  hy  an  U,  ho  would 
nnd  Saszio  RArrAELLo.  Snch  reversing  of  the 
names  ia  incredible,  even  did  we  nut  know  that  the 
final  O  of  the  surname  was  a  euphonious  adjunct 
su(ree<ied  by  Trembo  long  after  the  alleged  date 
of  this  fresco. 

A  more  inlerestinc  aid  towards  a  decision  of  the 
■athorship  is  afforded  by  the  casual  discovery  of 
two  drawiiips  whirh  have  cvidenily  been  prepara- 
tory studies  for  this  interesting  work.  One,  in  the 
colleriion  of  Signor  Santirelli  of  Florence,  (which, 
in  extent  and  value,  yields  to  that  of  no  amateur 
in  Itily,)  represents  St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew, 
and  is  a  slight  pencil  sketch  upon  tinted  paper, 
touched  with  white.  The  other,  belonging  toSignor 
Giulio  Piatti  there,  repeats  St.  Peter  with  St. 
James  ;  it  gives  the  comjiosition  in  a  mure  matured 
stage,  and  ii  itself  much  more  finished  and  masterly 
in  touch,  the  head  of  St.  Peter  being  worked  up 
in  water-color.  These  drawings  are  pronounced 
by  Signor  Sflvatico,  to  be  from  the  hand  of  Raf- 
fael,  and  a  simitar  conclusion  has  been  reached 
with  greater  hesitation,  by  one  of  the  most  accom-  j 
plished  and  cautious  connoisseurs  in  Italy,  himself  | 
familiar  with  the  T'mbrian  schools.  VVe  may.  j 
therefore,  in  the  mean  while,  assume  that  the  St. 
Onnfrio  fresco  is  by  the  prince  of  revived  painting.  ' 

The  difficulties   in  the  way  of  this  ronrlusion  ' 
are   indeed    but   negative,  and   no  argument   has; 
beenalleged   better   than   the  sj>eciou8  one,  that 
such  a  work  of  such  a  master  could  not  pf)»sihly 
have  been  o\.  -  forirotten.     Hut  a  positive  , 

fact  cannot  •  i    by  a  jiresumed  iinpos.si- 

hilitv,  and  tjiiiriiii  m- no  question  that  this,  one 
of  the  most  admirable  mural  paintings  in  Italy,  is 
new  to  the  world  of  art.  A  production  of  such , 
merit  could  not  emanate  from  any  obscure  hand, 
and  the  omi'-inn  cT  nil  notice  of  it  by  Va-'«ari, 
Richa,  and  •  innt  authorities,  would  be  j 

equally  ineXj  ;r  it  by  Penigino,  S|>3(jna,| 

OT  Chirlandaio.  llic  name  may  be  said  of  what 
is  in  truth  more  marvellous,  that  there  should  have 
been  no  traditional  reputation  to  direct  attention 
and    curiosity  to   the  work.      Hoth    circumstances 


llie  strict 
incc  and 


I'r  both  ai  nd  in  his  mure 

i.j    111'  till  vn    to  the  good 

lie  him.  This 
1.  which,  though 
■omirwhat  fur  I'lli-hi-*!.  arroni™  «ill  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  pnn«t  "cboo!  to  wbi'-h  Sijjnor  Sclva- 
ti  "cd  : 


S' 

iijiii'-,  11  ■ 
a  pencil 
.1      1 

■len 

in  gold   on 

ll 

tin-    i:;mii><    •  ! 

l:i\ 

covered    it 

He -  '.* 

a 

IS    if 

In 

1  fancy  a 

1)  ifiW  ITt'^t 

which   art   ■■ 
Mayhap  the 

,    •  ;    •        ■  .1 

from  his  master's  lessons,  and  ill-assured  of  his 
own  powers,  deemed  it  presumptuous  to  aflix  a 
signature  wanting  the  prestige  of  fame ;  or,  more 
priibat'lv,  hearing  echoed  from  all  sides  the  praises 
of  Mirhael-Angelo,  and  aware  how  distant  from 
such  giant  efforts  were  his  own  chastened  crea- 
tions ;  otisi-rving,  perhaps,  by  how  many  existing 
painters  the  sacred  banner  of  the  ij\tallro-rrnlisli 
had  been  deserted ;  hearing  even  Penigino,  his 
own  guide  and  second  father,  publicly  character- 
ized by  his  vehement  rival  as  insipid,  he  felt  a  sort 
of  secret  shame  of  his  work  in  St.  Onofrio,  and 
wished  to  deface  the  name  which,  from  a  well- 
founded  confidence  in  his  own  merit,  had  in  a 
moment  of  exultation  escaped  from  his  hand. 
Ix-t  us  remember  that  these  were  the  times  when 
such  respect  was  paid  to  Hiionarroti,  even  by  the 
law,  that  Penigino  had  the  worst  of  it,  when 
forced  by  the  injirrioiis  charges  falsely  brought  by 
him.  In  have  recourse  to  a  judicial  justification 
l>efore  the  eight  judges.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that, 
shortly  after  the  perio<l  in  question,  Hoccaccio  Hoe- 
caceino,  a  pure  and  noble  spirit,  was  compelled  to 
quit  Rome  for  daring  to  speak  ill  of  Michael  An- 
gelo.  Let  us  recollect  that  the  moment  was  at  hand 
when  Penigino,  whilst  furnishing  the  picture  by 
Filippino  Lippi,  now  in  tho  gallery  of  the  Floren- 
tine Academy,  and  painting  his  own  in  the  Annun- 
ciata.earned  from  the  artificers  of  the  new  manner, 
jibes  and  lampoons  for  rejieating  his  supe,rannuated 
types.  Ix-t  lis,  in  short,  keep  in  view  that  novelty 
was  then  sought  for  at  any  cost.  Hence  HafTael,  en- 
dowed with  singular  sagacity,  might  consider  that 
his  ingenuous  performance,  still  linked  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  I'mbrian  School,  so  far  from  gaining 
him  honor,  was  ralculated  to  impair  his  popularity, 
as  too  much  ai)proximating  a  di.scarded  fashion. 
Had  the  new  systems  then  revolutionizing  art 
done  no  greater  mischief  than  that  of  concealing 
from  the  world  for  ages  such  a  work,  they  would 
merit  serious  n'proaeh.  I'nliappily  they  produced 
worse  evils  ;  they  overmastered  the  greaf  Sanr.io's 
convictions;  an<f,  in  part  at  least,  succeeded  in 
turning  him  towards  the  perilous  path  of  his 
mighty  rival." 

Kven  apart  from  its  authorship,  the  liiccnvery 
of  this  picture  must  be  hailed  with  delicht  by  all 
amateurs  of  religious  art,  but  as  a  production  of 
Haffael.  there  are  circumstances  imparling  to  it  a 
special  interest.  Not  only  is  it  his  first  ascertained 
attempt  at  fresco,  but  in  importance  of  subject,  it 
'lis  his  mural  painting  in  the  churrli  of  San 
rii  nt  Perugia,  whirh  has  hitherto  been  si 
''Mi«idered.  Supposing  both  to  have  licen  cxe- 
euled  in  I.IO.'),  the  analogy  of  the  latter  coinponi- 
lion  with  several  rhiffd'avrrif  of  early  Floren- 
tine art,  hy  Orcagna,  Fra-Angelico,  and  even  I'ni- 
Hart(domeo,  authorizes  us  to  suppose  it  dei-igncd 
nflir  his  return  from  the  Tuscan  ea|  itnl.  d'ranl- 
jng  the  date  \Mi,  on  the  Sposalizio  at  Milan,  to 
lie  accurate,  it  may  be  conMdcred  the  last  of  hi* 
Peniginesque  perfonnaneca  ;  and  the  "  Cenacolo," 
with  its  lingering  traces  of  I'mbrian  motive  and 
feelinn,  will  thus  form  an  im[K)rlant  link  in  the 
•'  '  cl  manner.     There  is  besides, 

\    Sanzio  jk   blank   as   tu   hir 

i    inrrnlMll-     [MTKMl.        Althi''       '       '  ^    1-i    visitf 

there  have  not   been  abf  v  must 

together  have  extended  om  ,    .,   '■    time. 

which  the  works  hilherlo  ascriljed  to  his  pencil 
are  inadequate  to  have  filled  up.  If,  however, 
the  "  St.  Onofrio  f'cnaeolo"  be  included  in  tho 
number   we  shall  bo  enabled  to  regard   his  real- 
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ilcnno  on  the  Amo  as  uot  leas  fruitful  than  improv- 1 
ing. 

Few  thintpi  are  lew  interesting  to  most  of  readrrs 
thnii  an  cliilmralii  dmrription  of  a  pirturo  which 
they  have    no   means   of  si-ring.      \Vn   shall    not 
thiTcforii   enoonitxT   this   sliuht   notion   with   any 
analysis  of  tho  nrraiigcmrnt  or  of  thn  pxpri'ssion 
bi-hiiii;int'  to  the.  varions  figures  croiipi'd  in  the  St. 
Onofrio   frpsco.     The   tht-mo,  althongh   in   every 
respect  one  of  the  most  jframl  ami  solcnm  in  the 
cyeic  of  Christian  art,  docs  not  admit  much  variety 
of  treatment.     Oiolto  and  other  early  masters  rep- 
resented the  8\ipper-table  aa  round  or  oval,  an  idea 
susreplihie  tif  more  picture.squo  combinations  than 
the  straiffhl  shape  or  the  horse-shoe  wines,  which 
were  usual  in  the  sixteenth  century.     The  variety 
generally  termed  the  Communidn  of  the  .\po8tle8 
is  more  seldom  met  with,  and  ahundon.s  scriptural 
antliority  for  the  Romish  ritual,  depictinR   the  .Sa- 
viour standinif  and  administering  the  sacrament  to 
Ills    kiieeliuf;   apostles.     The   moment   commonly 
seized  u|«in  in  paintin(»  the  Cenacolo,  or  Last  Sup- 
per, is  when  Christ  has  just  exclaimed,  "  Verily  1 
say  unto  you,  that  one  of  you  shall  betray  me," 
and  so  it  is  in  the  fresco  under  C(msideralion.    The 
■  ipahilities  of  such  a  theme  for  dramatic  cxpres- 
'in  are  obviously  (jreat,  and  although  here  treated 
with   perfect   freedom   from    theatrical    elTect,   the 
author's  genius  has  had  full  and  successful  scope. 
\o  stariiiiff  from  their  seats,  no  sudden  or  man- 
red  attitudes  amonp  the  wouderiiic  auditors,  hut 
l.iolvs  of  Surprise  heightened  by  indignation  at  the 
treason,  and  at  the  implied  impeachment  of  their 
individual  fidelity.     The  absence  of  striking  eon- 
trnsls  and  thn  alinost  placid  aspect  of  the  a.ssem- 
blage,  which  ignorance  might  ascribe  to  poverty 
•I"  invention,  are,  as   Signor   Selvatico   well   ob- 
I'rves,  proofs  of  the  author's   reliance  upon  his 
wn  powers,  and  of  his  confidence  in  the  exprcs- 
iin  of  inward  feeling  which  he  could  impart  to 
■ich.     The  figures   on  which   interest   is   chiefly 
iicentrated.   naturally    are    Christ,   mild,   calm, 
divine,  and  Judas,  scowling,  suspicious,  restless, 
"ierce  ;  hut  scvenil  of  the  other  heads  an-  conceived 
ind  executed  with  a  skill  and  feeling  noways  less 
markatile.     The  accessories  of  the  picture  indi- 
te a  mind  full  of  beauty  and  pictorial  resources. 
The   richly-damasked    hangings,   the    fine   archi- 
tectural perspective,  beyond  which  is  introduced, 
in  a  manner  highly  eharacleristic  of  the  Penigian 
School,  the  next  scene  in  the  history  of  the  Sa- 
viour's Passicm,  enacted  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
are  all   preeigus  adjuncts   to  this  admirable  per- 
formance. 

The  preservation  of  this  fresco  is,  as  Tet,  sin- 
gularly fine.  Those  who  have  witnessed  the  reek- 
less  transfiirmations  which  all  thos<'  remains  of 
precious  early  art  have  of  late  undergone,  whose 
■iiischancc  it  h.is  been  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Florentine  r'•.^^lr«■^.t,  may  well  tremblo  for  its  fate, 
ivcn  in  the  hands  of  the  two  enthusiastic  artists, 
ho,  after  dwiphering  the  author's  supposed  sig- 
nature, have  volunteered  to  clean  his  work.  It  is 
understood  that  the  proprietor  is  open  to  an  offer 
fur  its  purchise,  and  rumor  lately  spoke  of  negotia- 
tions with  a  leading  Knglish  picture-dealer.  With 
every  wish  to  .sec  slen-;  ui...-!..,!  for  swuring  to 
our  counlry,  some  elb  .ns  of  that  high 

devotional  art,  as  yet  -  "wn  by  name  in 

our  island,  wc  deprecate  the  barbarism  of  tearing 
gram!  mural  paintings  from  the  walls  for  which 
they  were  executed,  and  away  from  which  much  of 
interest  and  prestige  is  gone.  This  one  being 
about  twenty-sevea  feet  long,  it  could  only  be 


detached  by  separntinir  it  into  three  pieces,  adding 

immeiiKely  to  t!  '  '  all  cir- 
cumstances nil  e,  sin- 
cerely echo  the  .1.-1M-.  Ml  .ly, ..■,i>o,  that 

the  Tuvcan  government  may,  without  delay,  ac- 
quire the  building,  so  as  at  once  to  insure  its 
treasure  against  injury,  and  rendir  it  accessible 
to  the  public  ill  that  lilrtral  way  which  d(H's  honor 
to  the  other  monuments  of  i  lorcnce.  But  this 
hope,  wo  must  accompany  with  a  prayer  that  it 
may  escape  the  meddlesome  mania  which  has,  in 
the  last  few  years,  made  the  venerable  fresco 
monuments  of  IIawkwo<Ml,  and  Nicido  Folcntino 
cut  capers  through  the  ailsc  of  the  cathedral,  and 
has  overpaiiiled  the  only  coeval  portrait  of  Dante, 
from  the  hand  of  his  friend  Giotto. 
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Band  of  young  apostles. 

Teaching  love  and  truth, 
Ye  are  come  before  us. 

In  your  glorious  youth  ; 
Like  a  choir  of  angels. 

Missioned  from  above, 
To  make  our  souls  acknowledge 

How  beautiful  is  love  ! 
Taint  of  earth  I  see  not 

In  your  clear  eyes  shine, 
You  10  me  resemble 

Natures  all  divine ; 
Pure,  seraphic  creatures. 

From  smne  higher  sphere, 
Who,  but  for  love  and  pity. 

Never  had  been  here. 
Who,  but  for  human  fellowship,  had  nerer  shed  a 
tear ! 

Band  of  young  apostles ! 

Such  to  me  ye  seem. 
As  I  list  your  singing, 

In  a  rapturous  dream  ; 
Now  with  choral  voices, 

Like  to  birds  in  May, 
Warbling  in  tumultuous  joy,       , 

That  Winter  is  away  I 
Now,  like  angels  weeping 

O'er  a  sinner's  bier. 
With  their  white  wings  folded, 

And  low  voices  clear  ; 
Mouniing  for  the  sorrow. 

Which  sin  has  brought  on  earth ; 
Mourning  that  of  pity, 

Man  has  made  such  dearth  ; 
Teaching  to  the  callous  world  what  a  soul  is  worth ! 

Band  of  young  apostles. 

Teaching  love  and  truth, 
Onward  go,  high-missuned. 

In  your  glorious  youth  ! 
Onward  go,  (iod's  blessing 

On  your  path  alight : 
Still  lift  your  kindred  voices 

As  prophets  of  the  Right ! 
Onward  go,  undaunted, 

lleralils  of  that  day 
When  all  mankind  are  brothers, 

And  War  li;is  ci  ased  to  slay  ! 
— We  have  seen  and  loved  you  ! 

We  have  pressed  your  hand  ; 
We  have  blessed  you,  and  we  bless 

In  you  your  native  land  ! 
Farewell !  God's  angel  guide  you,  ye  youn^  asd 
noble  band  ! 
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MOBAL     AND     PHYSICAL     CONDITION   OF    RAIL- 
WAY   LABORERS. 

At  the  restoration  of  Chitlea  11.,  an  army  of 
Bixty  thousand  men — the  old  iron-sides  of  Crom- 
wrll — wu  diiihandod  :ind  received  bark  into  the 
bo»im  of  8<K'icly.  That  the  country  was  not  thus 
inundated  by  robbers  and  cul-throais,  has  been  ihe 
•ubject  of  some  of  the  must  marked  eulo^jums  of 
thai  illustrious  man,  who  never  lost  siyht  of  the  fu- 
ture in  the  present,  who  made  the  s<i|dier  without 
unmaking  the  citizen,  and  in  an  army  of  the  hardiest 
fishters  in  the  world  cherished  all  Ihe  social  virtues 
and  the  best  principles  of  Christianity.  Other  dis- 
banded armies  have  exhibited  a  very  different 
specimen  of  their  training;.  The  hordes  to  be  let 
louse  upon  society  has  been  a  matter  of  consulera- 
tiiin  with  I'ovcrnmentsnegoliatina  treaties  of  peace  ; 
and,  on  such  occasions  as  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
all  Europe  his  bi-en  infested  with  b-inditti.  We 
have  at  this  moment  several  small  armies  garrisoned 
Ihroughiiut  the  country  where  the  great  railways 
are  in  projresa  of  formation,  considtng  of  people 
who  are  as  completely  cut  off  from  the  influence 
of  social  orffanization  as  mercenary  trwips,  and  yet 
are  nut  subject  to  that  discipline  which  in  Mrir  ease 
supplier  in  some  tneasuro  the  place  of  other  sanc- 
tions. Whether  they  are  to  remain  a  permanent 
and  accumulating  body,  or,  through  any  unfortu- 
nate convulsion  in  trade,  to  he  disbanded  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  their  physical  and  moral  condi- 
tion is  a  matter  of  great  moment  both  to  themselves 
and  the  community  at  large.  Mr.  Chadwick,  who 
is  every  now  and  then  laying  bare  the  springs  of 
social  evils,  has  discnssi^d  this  subject  in  a  paper 
read  bef.ire  the  statistical  society  of  Manchester — 
"  On  the  Demoralization  and  Injuries  occasioned  by 
the  want  of  Proper  Kegulations  of  Ijaborers  en- 
gaged in  Ihe  constrnciiiin  and  working  of  Kail- 
ways."  We  give  the  following  extract,  exhibiting 
the  nature  of  the  infurmaiion  and  the  method  of 
imparting  it. 

"  }{eavy  ronlraets  are  frequently  required  by  the 
directors  to  be  completed  in  one  or  two  years,  to 
do  which  requires  the  combined  labor  of  one  or  two 
thousand  men.  The  district  in  which  the  work  is 
to  be  performed  is  rural,  thinly  peopled,  with  prob- 
ably not  healthful  accommwlation  for  the  poor  in- 
habitants already  resident  there  ;  yet  into  this  dis- 
trict i»  this  numerous  ImkIv  of  strange  m'>n  tempted, 
by  high  wages,  to  pass  one,  two,  or  three  years,  in 
a  dan:;erous  and  life-wearing  occupation,  each  man 
being  left  to  lodge  or  live  as  best  he  may.  The 
poor  inhabitants  are  tempted,  by  money,  to  lodge 
as  many  as  they  can  crowd  into  liieir  |KH)r,oM,  and 
badly-ventilated  houses.  The  work  being  carried 
on  night  and  day,  the  beds  are  let  double,  cleanli- 
ness is  not  attended  to  :  house  comfort,  which  ought 
In  be  so  sacred  ;     ''     '    '  t  bo  known  ; 

a  separation  of  '  .-d  lo,  and  so 

the  mor:iN  of  iIp-  i.  '     jielessly 

corrupted,  and  Ihe  cl  ire  bru- 

i-.ii„..)       V,.  .  Tri  ,,t  ;,  niore 

_'s  than 
■  I  :  civil- 
ized language  will  not  allow  of  its  dcjicription. 
Had  as  is  the  accommodation,  many  of  the  men 
have  to  travel  fire  miles  and  upwards  to  and  from 
their  work,  and  conteqnenilv.  their  clothing  is  often 
wetted   through  ;  «l  '  ned  with  Ihe  lodg- 

ings a*  described,  i-  "ase  to  a  most  de- 

•tru< '  ■  ''  :  wrinin  also  abound. 

'•  from    Ihe   condition    in 

wtucii  ill',  wk;!!  iu,ijju  .luii  Iivc,  dlseate  breaks  out 


amongst  them,  such  as  fevers,  small-pox,  &c.  ; 
those  who  have  homes  lo  go  to  leave  their  work 
and  return  to  them,  but  as  many  have  travelled 
from  a  considerable  distance,  and  have  never  saved 
one  farthing  of  their  earnings,  they  become  miser- 
able objects  indeed  !  Being  in  a  strange  district 
they  are  only  accommodated  so  long  as  they  can 
pay,  and  as  there  is  no  hospital  proviiled  for  them 
when  sick,  they  are  thrust  forth  into  the  lanes  and 
fields  to  shifl  for  themselves,  or  die,  or  probably  to 
carry  their  infectious  disexne  into  other  districts. 
I  have  seen  men  with  small-pox  thick  out  upon 
them  wandering  about  in  the  lanes,  having  no  place 
of  shelter  to  go  into. 

"  All  the  degradation,  iniquity,  and  misery  here 
narrated,  is  no  more  a  necessary  consequence  of 
public  works,  than  plague  was  lo  past  p<q>ulations, 
or  than  fever  is  now.  If  proper  means  be  taken  to 
provide  for  the  spiritual  and  tein|K)ral  welfare  of 
the  men,  they  will  become  as  orderly  as  any  other 
porii(m  of  the  commnnity.  It  is  only  where  they 
are  in  crowds,  and  situated  as  I  have  before  stilled, 
thai  all  the  evils  develop  themselves.  The  same 
men,  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  are  as 
well  behaved  as  can  Im3  desired." 

Calamitous  accidents  are  very  frequent  among 
these  men  ;  and  the  greater  partof  ihom  aris*'  from 
cau8<!S  which  care  mijiht  obviate.  Of  course  the 
principal  cause  is  Ihe  recklessconduciof  the  lalKii- 
crs  themselves.  There  are  few  classes  so  com- 
pletely exempt  from  the  .■-piril  of  gambling  that  they 
will  not  individually  be  sometimes  inclined  lo  run 
personal  risks,  which  a  wise  government  should 
prohibit  being  incurred.  It  may  be  to  the  individual 
a  thousand  to  (uie  that  he  is  injured  ;  but  if  a  lliou- 
8.and  people  run  the  risk,  the  injury  to  the  public  is 
certain,  ami  the  public  ought  to  sec  that  it  be  pre- 
cluded. Thus  you  tt  ill  somelimcs  meet  intrlligent 
men  walking  the  decks  of  crazy  steamers,  muinlaiii- 
ing  that  it  is  disgraceful  that  such  vessels  should 
bo  permitted  to  go  to  sea.  They  know  that  the 
vessel  will  founder  some  day — ilicy  hope  not  on 
ihat  occasion  ;  and  as  members  of  the  great  body 
of  the  public  they  foresee  a  certain  injury,  while  in 
their  own  individual  persons  they  predict  but  a  pos- 
sible one.  The  further  we  descend  in  the  social 
scale,  the  more  will  this  nambling  spirit  be  found 
to  exist ;  and  hence  the  public  cannot  trust  its  in- 
terests to  the  influence  of  the  feelinu' of  sill'-preser- 
vnlioii  in  these  great  bands  of  iiiuducalcd  men. 
Doth  their  cal.imitics  and  their  misconduct  are  at 
present  a  fruitful  source  of  pauperism.  Hence  the 
consc<|uence  of  these  evils  falls  on  the  public  at 
large.  Mr.  Chadwick  lliiiiks  it  ought  lo  rest  with 
the  projectors  of  the  undertakings;  and  that  lliiue 
who  expect  to  reap  the  profit  occasioned  by  this 
disturbance  of  the  social  orijanizalion  of  the  country, 
siHiuld  bear  the  curres|Hinding  burden.  He  thinks, 
and  wisely,  that  such  a  resiKinsibility,  by  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  those  iminedi;ilely  ciuicerned 
to  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  laborers, 
would  prmiucc  a  corre!i|ioiidiiig  improvemiiit  tlmt 
would  in  ihc  end  not  only  remove  a  source  of  dis- 
organization, but  amply  remunerate  the  speculator. 
— Hiaininir. 


KxTRAORDiMART  Phfnomkhos. — A  fearful  oc- 
currence lately  took  place  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Rorsoo  Defile, near  the  Great  Szamos,  in  Hungary. 
Mount  Monnentxee,  which  is  1,800  feel  above  the 
stream  at  that  place,  300  feel  broad,  suddenly  split. 
and  fell  with  Iremeiidous/raraj  inio  Ihe  river.  Its 
bed  has  been  filled  up,  and  the  whole  Szamoithal 
has  been  inundated. 
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Ffom  ths  Unlinl  Sirrica  MmuI"*- 
ON   THK     INVASION    AND    nKFKNCE     OF     GREAT 
liKITAIN. — A    MII.ITAHY    UKVEKIE. 

BY   O.    r.    HERMAN. 

Mciuln  cm  ("nrihago 

NoTWiTilsTANDiNu  the  all-al)M>rbing  interest  of 
llic  <iiif!<ii(pii  relative  to  our  internal  policy  now 
iiiKJcr  ili.s.-iisgion,  iniblio  attention  lias  been  tunied 
of  late  til  tlin  artiiul  slatn  of  our  naliunal  (lolVnces 
witli  an  oarnoHtni'ss  aliniist  hitherto  unknown. 
We    hail    this   c;  ''    «>i   «■   happy    omen. 

Sucii  is  the   ini^  !    a  Kriliah   public,  that 

we  (toubl  not,  win  n  >..,.  ■  .  ii^aceil  to  study  af)ue»- 
tiiin,  a  realty  solution  will  liu  louiiil  of  all  the  diHi- 
rulties  with  which  it  is  beset.  At  the  »amu  time 
wu  luuM  venture  to  observe,  that  the  question  is 
but  little  understood  by  the  majority.  The  public 
have  an  indistinct  vision  ofa  coming  crisis — a  con- 
viction that  wo  are  on  the  eve  of  inomentnus 
events  that  give  a  name  to  eras  in  history,  and 
that  unless  a  judicious  course  be  followed,  far  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  has  been  adopted  of  late 
years,  a  f^looniy  morning  will  arise  when  we  shall 
find  the  establisFicd  order  of  things  violently 
chanj;ed,  not  for  the  better,  but  frightfully  for  the 
worse  ;  in  other  words,  England  suddenly  hurled 
from  the  proud  station  she  now  holds  among  the 
nations  of  the  globe. 

The  quarter  from  whence  we  may  look  for  this 
catastrophe  is  too  obvious  to  require  mention.  It 
cannot  escape  the  most  careless  observer  of  pass- 
ing events,  that  it  is  France  !! 

After  all  that  has  been  left  on  record,  after  all 
ihat  has  been  written,  it  were  needless  to  occupy 
our  pages  with  proving  what  are  her  designs, 
what  the  long  cherished  and  darling  object  of  her 
ambition ! 

Hut  while  these  dangers  arc  admitted,  their 
admission  is  deprived  of  its  practical  utility  in  vari- 
ous ways,  as  if  men  sought  refuse  in  fallacies  to 
■avo  themselves  from  l)eing  obliged  to  follow  out 
reasonings  that  lead  to  inevitable  conclusions. 
Thus,  based  on  too  overweening  a  confidence  in 
our  maritime  supremacy,  cradled  in  this  fatal 
•ecuriiy,  the  majority  laugh  to  scorn  the  bare  idea 
of  an  invasion ;  but  by  practical  nieit  the  advent 
iif  such  a  contingency  is  not  considered  to  exceed 
the  bounds  of  practicability.  The  question,  there- 
fore, for  the  consideration  of  the  nation  and  its 
rulers  is,  How  are  those  dangers  to  bo  pre- 
vented ? 

One  of  the  first  ends  of  political  society  is  to 
defend  itself,  with  its  combined  strength,  against 
all  external  insult  or  violence.  If  unprepared  to 
repulse  an  aggressor,  it  fulfils  not  the  conditions 
of  its  institution. 

The  strength  of  a  nation  may  bo  said  to  consist 
in  throe  ibinqs  :  the  number  of  its  population, 
their  military  virtues,  and  their  riches. 

But  valor  ulone,  that  hemic  virtue  which  makes 
us  uiidiuiiicdly  encounter  danger  in  defence  of  our 
country,  is  not  the  only  condition  :  the  strength 
ofa  stale  couiiiiits  less  in  numbers  than  in  the  mili- 
tary organization  of  its  citizens.  There  are  in 
fact  many  distinct  branches  that  a  nation  ought  to 
cultivate — it  was  the  assemblage  of  all  these  thri- 
gave  to  the  Romans  the  empire  of  the  world.  Bu: 
above  all,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
power  of  a  state  is  rrlatirf,  and  ought  to  be 
measured  by  that  of  all  the  nations  from  which  it 
has  anything  to  fear ;  a  result  to  be  obtained  by 
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keeping  up  iu  strength  equal,  if  not  aaperior,  to 
that  of  its  neighbors. 

.\  rapid    survey  of  the   political,  military,  and 

financial     r,'.,,ur(;-,    uf    Iln  ■'iin.l    :iiiil    Fruiiee.  will 

enable  m  ile 

of  their  r'     ,  leii- 

sive,  in  the  event  of  a  war. 

Since  the  peace  of  1815,  the  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, and  manufacturing  resources  of  the 
French  empire  have  received  a  development  which 
at  no  former  period  of  her  history  they  ever 
attained.  Her  population  in  round  numbers  is  37 
millions,  ller  revenue  exceeds  that  of  Great 
Britain,  while  her  debt  only  amounts  to  one 
fourth  of  the  encumbrance  which  exercises  sn 
chilling  an  influence  on  the  energies  of  this 
country. 

But  amid  the  progressive  increase  of  all  the 
sources  of  national  greatness,  true  to  the  warlike 
traditions  of  the  past,  the  government,  with  ad- 
mirable foresight  and  consummate  sagacity,  has 
left  nothing  untried  to  impart  to  their  military 
institutions  all  the  intensity  oC  which  they  are  sus- 
ceptible. The  effective  strength  of  the  French 
army  is  at  this  moment  45U,0()O  nirn.cunibining  in 
the  highest  degree  all  the  essentials  of  a  powerful 
constituted  force,  whether  we  consider  its  organi- 
zation, discipline,  moral  interior  economy,  the  tac- 
tical instruction  of  the  soldier,  or  the  science  of 
the  officer.  In  the  event  of  a  war,  this  force 
might  be  doubled,  by  simply  recallinc  to  the  ranks 
the  men  whose  six  years'  period  of  service  has 
expired,  whom  the  conscription  law,  on  the  advent 
of  hostilities,  subjects  to  a  prolongation  of  six 
years'  further  service.  50,()flO  men  of  this  cate- 
gory are  annually  discharged  from  the  ranks,  and 
are  sent  to  their  homes.  Thus  the  operation  of 
the  law  in  question  diffuses  through  the  entire 
population  the  elements  of  military  ori>aiiization 
and  instruction,  and  endows  France  with  the  first 
essential  ofa  goixl  military  system,  viz.,  a  power- 
fully organized  national  reserve. 

To  this  regular  force  must  be  added,  the  corps 
of  veterans  and  invalids,  one  million  of  well  organ- 
ized National  Guards,  and  the  arriiri  ben  of  an 
entire  population  trained  to  anns,  a  forre  which  if 
unfitted  fur  the  active  operations  of  the  field, 
backed  by  a  small  nuclnis  of  the  regular  infantry 
and  cavalry,  would  suffice  for  the  defence  of  the 
capital,  the  frontier  and  central  fortre.'-ses.  What- 
ever diirerence  of  opinion  may  have  exi.Hicd  in 
France  on  the  question  of  the  fonificalions  of 
Paris,  the  divergency  applied  only  to  the  mode  of 
execution  ;  the  justice,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  measure,  has  been  universally  admitted  by  the 
highest  military  authorities  that  France  has,  or 
ever  possessed.  In  the  operations  of  modern  war, 
the  capital,  the  centre  of  power,  is  naturally  the 
objective  point  of  an  invader  ;  the  rcpi-alid  ex- 
amples of  Napoleon's  campaigns  led  the  allies  to 
Paris  in  181 1  and  15.     In  fact  finani :  '  '  ra- 

tions would  render  these  rapid  exj  ■  m- 

perative  necessiiv,  even  were  they  i....  ■■..  .u  .tied 
by  the  soundest  principles  of  military  science.*  A 

*  In  fact,  these  mszinis  arc  now  taochl  in  all  the  mili- 

tnrv  hi-}i.i.i].:    ..1    l-'iiriiii*.       If  111   lhi.   .  oiniiti'iix'nit'iit  nf  a 

ihe 
:ile 


in  its  ujicrauor.N,  auti  may  t;a^e  it^cU  o:i  the  frontier  ur 
central  fortresses,  and  act  co  the  enemy's  communi- 
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sincle  glance  at  the  military  map  of  Europe  will 

••lii.w.    Iiv   ilii>   numerous   forlreaws   with   which, 

■   of   1B15,  its   surface    has   been 

I'ply  this  maxim   is  enshrined  io 

>f  all   our  continental  neijjhbors. 

.  of  Paria  was  at  once  a  great  act 

•.ical  ;iii>)  inililary  policy.     By  covering  the 

'    iif  ihn  empire,  the  frontier  fortresses  were 

.:!!■■  iii«  value  and  imi"  Ti 

■■  of  a  grand  con 
Mslrin    III  •'.    that    will     III     hiiiiri- 

secure   the  f  France  against  the 

altarks  of  e. , ... ,.1:. 

Til"  nav,il  power  of  Franco*  has  also  since  the 
general  peace  received  a  development  which  now 
rt'iiilers  it  an  object  of  serious  and  well-founded 
.ihirn  to  this  country.  The  application  nf  steam 
to  navigation  has  neutralized  to  a  great  degree  the 
operation  of  tliat  consummate  seamanship  which 
has  hitherto  on  the  ocean  enchained  victory  to  our 
flag,  and  by  the  destructive  elTect  of  hollow  pro- 
jectiles, which  will  in  future  impart  to  artillery 
science  an  all-paramount  imp<irtance  in  naval 
actions,  has  fostered  in  the  minds  of  the  French 
people  the  conviction,  that  henceforward  they 
may  contend  with  us  with  equality  on  our  own 
clement. 

The  late  report  of  the  naval  commission  on  the 

.1  navy  of  France,  indicates  but  too  clearly  the 

i~lng  anxiety,  the  fixed  di^tcrmination  of  the 

■iiment,  to  impart   the  highest  degree  of  in- 

•  .•  loan   arm  with  which  they  dream  of  one 

iMe  to  strike  a  death-blow  at  our  mari- 

aacy.     Thus  in  addition  to  30  ships  of 

\h-  line,  5'J  heavy  frigates,  31  corvettes,  55  brigs, 

and  14-1  smaller  crafts,  manned  by  37,000  seamen, 

.France  posiesses — 

18  Steamers  of  450  Horse  Power. 
26         "  5.10  to  220       " 

38         "  220  10  150       " 

■  •■'•":  '"  her  ports  and  arsenals  ring  with  the  din  of 

iration,  while  every  branch  of  the  naval  dc- 

j  i-:iient   is   actively   employed    in   concentrating 

im'ied  efforts  to  the  attainment  of  one  great 

increase  of  the  navy — the  whole  mari- 

r.  from  Dunkerque  to  ^Sl.  Jean  de  Lui, 

-ire  attitude  that  will  sport 

means  of  all  the  navies  in 

TiMMi    HI, IS  and  hollow  shot,  hcnrefor- 

:..  will    be   found    an   overmatch   even    for  the 

"1"  and  concenlraled  fire  of  linc-of-liallle- 

.\cre    in    all    pMbabillly  will    Im    the 
,     r  in  the  history  of  great  naval  bombard- 
inenlB. 

Formidable  as  is  the  power  of  France  from  her 

■I  and  riches,  and  above  all  from  her  present 

'iierahiliiy  on   her  own  soil,  she  is  still  more 

'    iriin    the    moral    and   norial    condition   of  her 

■      i'e,  from   their  love  nf  conquest,  and   pa8si<in 

.  glory.     The  French  revolution  has  nut 

{"d   the  surface  of  society,  it  I. as  de- 

^.■.    .iiii  into  its  deepest  and  moat  hidrlcn  recesses  ; 

n',..!i«       If,  on  llir  dIImt  hnnd.  th«*  ennilnl  T.r  iiMcnvrnNi. 


iTuntime  in- 
'OOoMat 


every  link  in  the  national  chain,  from  the  noble  to 
the  peasant,  has  experienced  its  powerful  influ- 
ence ;  and  the  talent  and  enterprise,  which  but  for 
its  operation  might  have  been  doomed  to  vegetate 
over  the  plough,  or  the  anvil,  have  been  suddenly 
called  forth,  strangely  and  irresistibly  impelled 
into  a  more  extended  sphere,  and  a  more  splendid 
line  of  action,  and  have  brought  within  the  com- 
pass of  every  class  all  the  great  prizes  in  the  vast 
lottery  of  human  life.  The  institutinns  and  gov- 
ernment of  France,  her  system  of  education, 
which  diffuses  extensively  general  information  in 
the  place  of  sound  practical  knowledge,  the  culti- 
vation of  physical  science  instead  of  deep  moral 
instruction,  are  calculated  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  to  foster  in  every  rank  of  society  ihose 
ambitious  aspirations  which  can  only  find  a  fitting 
field  of  operation  in  revolution  or  war. 

If  this  picture  be  a  correct  one,  it  becomes  it 
matter  of  deep  importance  to  invesligale  what  is 
likely  to  happen  in  a  country  composed  of  such 
loo8<'  materials,  and  despotically  acted  upon  by  the 
gigantic  force  of  a  representative  legislature,  and 
a  press  virulent  in  its  hatred  to  Kngland.  To 
dream  that  a  pacific  era  in  the  history  of  mankind 
has  at  length  arrived,  that  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing interests  are  henceforward  to  govern  the 
world,  lielrays  a  lamenlaMc  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  sure  operation  of  those  fierce 
and  unrestrained  pa.B8ions  that  have  in  every  age 
produced  the  most  important  changes  in  human 
affairs.  National  hatred,  national  vanity,  natioi^al 
revenge,  are  all  conspiring  in  F'rance  for  a  crusade 
against  this  country.  With  matchless  skill,  with 
consummate  sagacity,  the  present  accomplished 
monarch  of  France  has  succeeded  hitherto  in 
bridling  this  whirlwind  of  popular  passions,  but 
will  his  successor,  even  if  he  possess  the  dispo- 
sition, will  he  possess  the  conservative  power  of 
his  father?  Will  he  be  able — to  punmc  ourques- 
lions  further — to  repress  th-it  restless  spirit,  those 
fiery  energies,  that  sported  even  with  the  genius 
of  Napoleon?  "  I  was  forced,"  says  the  emperor 
in  his  memoirs,  "  into  war  by  the  force  of  imperi- 
ous necessity.  In  France  sonielhing  new  must  be 
accomplished  every  three  months,  to  gratify  the 
inordinate  cravings  of  the  popular  appetite  for 
novelty."  If  an  external  vent  be  not  skilfully 
prepared  for  the  fiery  passions,  the  insatiable  am- 
bilion,  and  lofiy  aspirations  of  I.,a  Jcunc  France, 
it  will,  Saturn-like,  prey  upon  ils  own  offspring. 
.\nolher  reign  of  terroc  will  darken  the  horiz<m  nf 
France,  and  deluge  her  fields  wiih  blood  ;  but  this 
lime  the  revolutionary  force  will  not  be  directed 
against  aristocratic  privilege,  it  will  have  entered 
a  new  phasis  :  it  will  be  a  wide-spreading  crusade 
against  property,  "la  piirrre  mix  rirAr.» .' "  the 
wild  theory  of  the  .Socialist  ;  the  reconslrnction, 
by  a  more  equal  dislrihiilion  of  property,  of  society 
upon  an  eniiro  new  basis. 

Soiling  as  Ixiuis  Philippe  lives  the  "  mimte 
rnrdiair"  between  the  two  governments  at  least 
may  bo  ]  :  '     liiit  how  frail  is  the  existence 

of  a  stai.  which  is  based  on  the  life  of 

one  man.  in'"  m  lu^i  72il  year  '. 

Invariable   laws   govern    the  course  of  human 

,  v.-Mi..      ..n<.li    It.  iwratinn    blindly    and    inevitably 

which  from  behind  discharges 

ill  the  great  unbroken  chain  of 

es  and  effects,  and  transmits  the  same  irresis- 

'■   force,  to   operate  with  equal   power  on   the 

Buceeeding    race.      It  was  the    popular  belief  nf 

antiquity  that,  sder  the  revolution  of  the  Platonic 
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year,  events  which  had  once  occurred  in  the  world 
would  he  I'imotrd  over  (gain.  Hence  the  lines  uf 
the  Uoinaii  jioel — 

"  Alter  erit  turn  Tiph)ii  et  altera  (\\\a-  »ehal  Argo 
Delfctcw  herr>a»  :  eriint  etiam  altera  M\a 
Atque  iteriim  ad  Trojam,  magnus  mittitur  Achil- 
les." 

If  then  the  page  of  history  teaches  us  that 
human  events  move  in  an  invarinhle  cycle,  what  is 
there,  in  the  character  and  condition  of  oor  own 
generation,  to  warrant  the  snppo.siiiun  thiil  it  will 
bo  exempted  from  tho  snrf  n|)«ration  of  those  fixed 
principles  on  which  mankind  is  develojied  ?  If 
there  exist  in  the  world  men  who  dream  of  one 
day  seeing  re.ilizi^l  that  Utopia  of  ihc  Abl>^  dc  St. 
Pierre,  la  pair  j>rrpitucllr ,  wc  are  not  of  the  nura- 
l)er ;  on  tho  contrary,  we  fenr  thai  on  ihe  dumise 
of  the  j)re8ont  Fn'iieh  monarch,  a  war  with  France 
may  be  predicted  with  almost  mathematical  cer- 
tainty. 

Tho  idea  of  teiminating  the  hereditary  rivalship 
of  the  two  naliona  by  an  invasion,  has  long  been 
entertained  by  the  French,  and  the  ready  zeal  wilb 
which  every  department  in  France  responded  to 
the  call  of  Napoleon  indicated  but  too  clearly  its 
general  popularity. 

The  preparation  made  by  Napoleon  in  1804  an<l 
5  for  the  invasion  of  l')ngland,  is  perhaps  llie  most 
extraordinary  monument  of  his  activity,  foresight, 
and  skill.  )1ut  steam  will  now  greatly  simplify 
the  means  of  execution.  On  the  first  rupture  with 
this  country,  the  experiment  will  be  tried.  Com- 
bined with  two  |xiwerful  diversions — one  in  Ire- 
land and  the  other  in  the  Ilumber — 150,0tK)  French 
troops,  landed  on  the  l^sex  or  the  Sussex  coast, 
will  make  a  da.sh  on  the  capital.  The  ccntralixed 
character  of  modern  governnienls  and  institutions 
renders  the  occupation  of  an  enemy's  capital  a 
<lecisive  operation  of  war.  If  our  governmental 
institutions  are  less  centralized  than  ihoso  of 
France,  our  capital  is  the  financial  centre  of  the 
universe  ;  the  effect  on  our  credit  alone,  by  tho 
presence  on  our  shores  of  an  invading  army,  might 
produce  through  our  artificial  and  complicated 
state  of  society  a  panic,  that  would  convulse  the 
social  fabric  to  its  very  foundations.  Neilbe'-  i' ■  m' 
a  people  enervated  by  conuuer^Mi  and  acci 
to  view  every  ifrcat  question  through  the  i: 
of  their  matonal  interests,  could  we  expect  the 
heroic  sacrifice,  the  generous  spirit  of  self-devo- 
tion, that  would  unhesitatingly  immolate  Ihe  capi- 
tal on  the  altar  of  patriotism.  Once  masters  of  the 
capital,  Ihe  enemy  might  dictate  the  most  igno- 
minious terms  of'  peace.  The  indep<'ndrnce  of 
Irtdand,  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta  to  their 
fonner  masters,  the  dismemberment  of  our  colonial 
empire,  an  enormous  contribution  for  the  expenses 
of  tho  war,  the  reconstruction  of  our  government 
on  a  more  democratic  basis,  terms  I  hat  would 
reduce  tireat  Britain  from  the  proud  place  she  now 
occupies,  to  the  rank  of  a  third-rate  [lower.  The 
plan  of  campaign,  based  on  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  moral,  political,  military  and  financial  sta- 
tistics of  F.ngland,  on  the  attachment  of  her  popu- 
lation to  their  government  and  institutions,  on  a 
profound  calculation  of  tho  obstacles  anil  resources 
of  every  kind  that  the  invader  will  have  to  en- 
counter, will  bo  rapidly  executed,  and  marked  bv 
all  ilmse  powers  ol  strategic  combination  that 
distirifruish  the  French  Staff.  To  accom; ! 
these  de.<iiirn?,  on  the  first  outbreak  of  hi- 
France  will  assemble  on  her  northern  shore- 


armament.     Its  furco  may  be  approximatively  esti- 
mated OS  follows : 
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A  park  of  siege  artillery,  and  ammunition  for  a 
campaign.  lll.ttOlt  sheep;  UtXI.OtiO  loads  forage; 
provisions  for  one  month  ;   IDO.IHH)  stand  of  arms. 

MEA.N8   OF   TRANSPORT. 

IRQ  steam  transports,  capable  of  conveying  9 
battalions  each,  or  IfiOO  men  ;  300  vessels,  spe- 
cially construcied  wiih  a  small  screw  proprllcr,  to 
convey  MO  horses  each,  and  the  artillery  to  cover 
the  landing— each  steamer  to  take  two  of  these 
vessels  in  tow. 

DISTRIBUTION. 


Rlflil  W>i<(. 


Itelwoen  Calais  and 

[hinkrrk. 
For  the  Humtwr. 
'.20,uno  men. 
2S  steamers. 


Uft  Wia(. 


Cherbourg  and  ISou-  Brekt. 

I'>£tnp.  'Destined  for 

Tnnmrchon  IxindonJ     Ireland. 


150,000  men. 
too  ttcwners. 


30,000  men. 


i3S  sienmers. 


For  his  projected  invasion  of  this  country.  Na- 
poleon, in  180.'>,  had  collected  221)3  small  cral'ts  of 
different  descriptions.  The  above  slate  will  show 
how  greatly  all  the  details  of  the  means  uf  trans- 
port will  now  bo  simplified. 

The  diffuMilty  of  effecting  the  passage  of  the 

channel  would,  we  admit,  be  great ;  but  numerous 

as  are  the  chances  that  would  militate  against  it,  still 

ibe  enterprise,  taelically  speaking,  is  not  imposxi- 

It  might  be  effected  under  the  cover  of  a  dark 

;,'ht  or  a  dense  fog  ;  by  a  skdful  combination  that 
would  imparl  to  the  French  a  temporary  command 
of  the  channel,  and  which  Napoleon  was  once  on 
the  eve  of  accomplishing  ;  or  by  the  consequences 
of  an  action  in  the  channel  with  the  French  cover- 
ing squadron,  which  would  oblige  the  British,  if 
even  victorious,  to  regain  their  own  ports  to  refit ; 
for  such  is  the  destructive  power  of  modern  artil- 
lery, that  naval  actions  will  henceforward  be  dis- 
tinguished by  more  equal  results  &.:•■"  '■  ■-  i  "n'rto 
marked  their  operation.     .Vgain ;  ■  of 

our  wars  with  France  affords  the        .  ,   "ofs 

of  Ihe  impossibility  of  maintaininK  a  continued 
blockade  of  her  coast.  In  1796  Hoche  escaped 
from  Brest,  and  by  the  elements  alone  was  batited 
in  his  attempt  to  invade  Ireland.  Three  years 
after,  in  spile  of  our  bkx;kadinp  squadron,  the 
French   expedition   Bot   out  of  'I'oulon.  captured 


Malta,  and  i 
a   similar  s< 

V I-  •' 


t  our  highest  naval 
ly  quote   the  great  lui. 


aptur 

In  .?«5, 
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Nelaon 

inadeau  ilcfpnrc  of  ihi*  roontry. 

"  Hi»tory,"  Mvn  Holinnliniko.  "  is  ihc  philoso- 
phy of  leiching  by  example."  If  we  turn,  thcre- 
ibrp,  to  her  instructive  pauc,  we  shall  fmil,  staiwl- 
in(f  like  m  hesron  on  the  oreaii  r»ck.s  of  Time,  the 
til  '  '  lo  w.irii  nations  of  thcilaii- 

f:  ■  in  hlind  scruriiy  on  their 

fin'-r.i  iiiiriuiii'  >ii|'t.  iiiary.  Let  the  ienominious 
fate  that  Ix-fi-l  the  Atheni.in  people,  after  the  vic- 
tory of  I^vsandfr,  he  a  lesson  to  iis.  Nay  more, 
let  us  liear  in  mind  the  words  of  Demosthenes  at  a 
Utor  period  of  their  history,  when  warning;  tliem 
•(^nst  the  designs  of  Philip  : — '•  It  is  your  weaW- 
nen  that  constitutes  his  sirenirlh — your  apathetic 
indolence  and  blind  security  that  will  ensure  his 
success." 

Having  succinctly  exposed  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary power  of  France,  the  social  condition  of  her 
people,  and  the  uperalinn  of  th<»»«?  causes  that 
almost  entail  on  their  jjovcrnmeni  w  ir  as  an  abeo- 
lute  necessity,  we  shall  now  examine  our  own 
moral  and  material  means  of  defence — the  national 
resources  by  which  must  be  resisted  the  storm 
that  sooner  or  later  will  burst  upon  our  shores  ;  in 
other  words — bow  150,(M>0  Frenchmen,  landed 
within  three  marches  of  uur  capital,  are  to  be  beat- 
en hack  !  When  once  we  are  actjuainted  with  the 
general  outline  and  form  of  a  particular  territory, 
•nd  have  equally  examined  the  frontier  confijrura- 
linn  of  the  ncighhorind  countries  from  which  hos- 
tilities are  In  he  apprehended,  it  is  not  diOicuIt  to 
determine  the  direction  a  war  will  assume. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  relative  peography  of 
Great  Hritain  and  France,  which,  from  Marpateto 
the  I^andVEnd,  and  from  Dunkirk  to  Krest,  arc 
parallel  to  each  oilier  and  at  no  Rreat  distance, 
that  the  maritime  and  channel  coasts  of  Cornwall, 
Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  Hampshire,  Sussex, 
Kent,  and  Kssex,  would  be  the  points  of  attack. 
From  their  propinquity  to  Ijondon,  the  three  latter 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  made  the  theatre  of 
French  operations. 

J'riim  Dover  and  Calais,  the  shores  of  France 
and  Kngland  mutually  recede  both  to  the  north  and 
south.  From  f'herb<iiiri;  to  the  Isle  of  Wi};ht,  the 
distance  is  03  miles  ;  from  Houlosjne  to  Kye,  40  ; 
from  Calais  to  Dover,  O.l ;  from  Dnnkirk  to  the 
Niire,  4.'>;  and  from  the  same  point  to  the  Humlier, 
270  ;  friMii  llr.  «t  iij  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland, 
the  .1  '0. 

Th'  frontier  of  Kent  and  Sussex  may 

be  divided  into  three  parts  :  Ist,  from  Portsmouth 
to  Dover;  2d,  from  Dover  to  Margate ;  and  3d, 
from  the  latter  point  to  .Shecrness.  The  distance 
from  these  lines  to  Ixindon  v;ini-«  from  .IG  to  70 
mdes,  and  to  Chatham  from  30  to  3.1.  Be- 
tween Portsmouth  and  Shecrness  there  are  five 
great  headlands,  and  between  them  nine  Inys  ex- 
clusive of  smaller  inlets.     One  half  of  this  frontier 

is  composed   ofclifls.    f"' "    ^ I.im.r; 

the  other  is  flat  and  ir 

cles.      \  few  miles  in  n 

of  downs  extend  from  Portsmouth  lo  Ueechy  Head. 
Behind    Pevensey  and   Homsey  the   ground  ri»<'s 


laimol   that   the  nary  alone  u  |  Kent  and  l-Uscx  the  two  land  sidea.     The  interval 

of  this  great  triangle  and  the  Straits  of  Dover  are 
the  two  great  contiguous  channels  through  which 
nearly  one  half  of  the  coiimierce  of  Kni;laiid  circu- 
lates, and  arc  in  immediate  contact  with  the  centre 
of  government.  Deal,  by  its  geographical  posi- 
tion, coiiimands  the  whide  mariliinc  face  of  Kent, 
F.ssex,  the  mouths  of  the  Thames  and  the  Mcd- 
wav. 

From  Deal  and  Dover  to  Folkestone  there  arc 
ahiiut  8  miles  of  IhiM  and  iiisurmunntahlu  clifls, 
thence  a  flat  shore  of  30  miles  extends  lo  Wiiichcl- 
sen,  and  from  thai  point  to  Hastings  7  miles  of 
steep  rocks,  to  which  sncceeds  another  lexel  of 
about  20  miles  lo  F.astbourne.  From  F^siboume, 
or  rather  fnim  ncechy  IIc;id,  a  line  of  tremendous 
cliffs  extend  to  Seaford  ;  between  this  town  and 
New  Haven,  there  is  a  small  bay  and  flat  of  5 
miles,  formed  by  the  estuary  of  the  Ouse  ;  from 
whence  a  range  of  chalk  clifTs  is  prolonged  lo  U 
miles  to  the  west  of  Brighton,  when  the  shore  be- 
comes flat  and  continues  bo  to  Portsmouth. 

The  south  segment  of  Ireland,  Munstcr  and 
Connaught,  between  fJalway  and  Walerford,  which 
would  become  the  theatre  of  French  invasion, 
abounds  with  excellent  harbors.  Within  a  sea- 
line  of  300  miles,  there  are  Watcrford,  Cork,  Kin- 
sale,  Croukhaven,  Uantry,  Kenmare,  Shannon, 
fialway,  Sligo,  Donegal,  Lough  Swilly,  and 
Fovle.  But  along  this  extended  line  of  coast  both 
in  Ireland  and  Kngland,  there  are  only  two  forti- 
fied points  of  any  importance — Plymouth  and 
Portsmouth ;  all  the  rest  are  comparatively  de- 
fenceless— or  where  defijiiccs  once  existed,  they 
have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  The  in- 
crease of  the  numerical  strength  of  the  navy,  aud 
the  defences  making  along  the  coast,  is  a  proof 
that  government  arc  preparing  for  coming  events. 
But  it  will  be  impossible  to  effectually  defend 
with  batteries  and  fortifications  our  extended  line 
of  coast.  Such  a  system  of  defence,  from  the  im- 
mense dissemination  of  force  it  would  require, 
would  present  all  the  defects  inherent  lo  the  Cor- 
don. The  essential  would  be,  lo  cover  the  most 
vulnerable  points  of  the  coasts  and  the  approaches 
to  our  great  naval  and    military    (■'    ''    '  Is, 

holding  our  force  well  in  hand  on   a  I'i- 

lion,  ready  to  rapidly  move  on  the  pimu  m  oj^miii- 
barkalion.  A  system  of  national  defence  adequate 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  its  institulinn,  must  be 
perfect  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  not  frcmi  the  south 
that  danger  alone  is  to  be  apprehended  ;  it  may 
one  day  come  from  the  north,  in  the  shape  of  ■ 
Kussian  armament  from  the  Baltic.  The  annals 
of  our  country,  at  a  remote  period  it  is  true,  pre- 
sent the  example  of  a  double  and  simultaneous  in- 
vasion, from  the  shores  of  Scandinavia  and  those 
of  Normandy.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  be 
prepared  fiir  every  cnnlingency,  and  to  establish  a 
well-combined  and  prniT.i!  HvMi'm  of  defence  ;  and 
as  this  necessity  is  derived  from  causes  permnneiil 
in  their  operation,  our  preparations  must  lie  marked 
by  a  corresponding  dnntbility  of  character. 

A  perfect  and  cimiprihensive  system  of  national 

defence  requires  upon  each  frontier  a  line  of  fur- 

Iresaes,  in  ratio  to  their  extent  and  configuration. 

Upon  each  great  line  of  invasion,  one  or  two  fortl- 

'loni.     The  centre  of  Kent,  from  Dover   fied  positions  connected  with  the  frontier  and  the 

is  one  continued  chain  of  hills.   Dover   interior  of  the  country  by  a  chain  of  posts  to  cover 

if  our  maritime  fron- 1  and  facilitate  the  movements  of  the  di  -  nv  ; 

and  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  a  of 

arms,  under  cover  of  which,  in  caw-  ..;  .n-,i.-.ier, 

%  last  struggle  fur  national  independence  might  b« 


gradually  until   it   reaches   Hythe,  behind  which 
i)f«in  snd  Folkestone,  the  hills  form  a  chain  of 


VIHl      I ' 

tier.  larwich  is  the  sea  base 

of  an  •■'jiMiii'iii  III. 1. 1.1.  ..I  about  forty  miles  each 
iviy,  of  which  the  Nore  fumu  the  acute  point — 
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mnde.  But  nbnvo  all,  tho  capital  iuclf  must  bo 
scciirpd  ncriiiint  a  muji  iff  main ;  fur  if  the  lioarl  of 
a  BlMe  lie  uncovered,  it  is  ii-iclrss  to  fortify  its  ex- 
(rpmiiies.  In  faol,  tlip  mililary  power  of  a  state 
is  in  ratio  to  tho  inviilncraliilily  of  its  capital.  If 
wo  carefully  study  iho  environs  of  I.ond<>n,  we 
shall  discover  that  they  present  many  natural  ob- 
stacles to  the  progress  of  an  enemy,  whom  we  may 
suppose  advancing  by  the  side  of  Kent  or  I'Issox, 
hy  |i...  11,  ,.,,,.3^  ,ir  by  nil,  on  the  metropolis. 
Til'  ^  may  be  improved  by  art ;  and  if  the 

peo;  icd  til  arins.aniinaled  with  suiricient 

resolution  and  patriotism  to  unite  en  masse,  to  dis- 
pute inch  by  inch  the  several  lines  of  defence  pre- 
pared fur  them,  the  whole  island  might  in  the  mean 
time  rally  and  come  to  its  succor,  and  assail  on 
every  side  the  enemy's  line  of  operation  while  vig- 
omusly  held  in  check  in  front. 

For  thispurpose  \vc  would  propose  an  intrenched 
camp  at  Tilbury  Fort  and  Gravesend,  to  connect 
Kent  and  Essex,  and  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  a\y- 
proacb  of  the  capital  by  the  Thames.  In  F.ssex, 
the  establishment  of  two  strong  camps — one  at 
Warley  near  Urcnlford,  and  another  at  Chelms- 
ford. In  Kent,  a  camp  at  ("antcrbury  to  cover 
Chatham  and  Sbeerness;  a  second,  at  Coxheath  i 
and  a  third,  near  Guildford,  in  Surrey.  As  a  sec- 
ond lino,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Thames,  a  line 
of  posts  extending  from  Shooter's  Hill  to  Kings- 
ton ;  and  on  the  left,  another  from  the  Isle  of  Dogs 
to  the  heights  of  Hampslead  and  Highgate.  Con- 
nected by  our  system  of  railway  ciunmunication, 
these  camps  would  be  rendeted  doubly  strong,  from 
tho  facility  they  would  alford  of  rapidly  concen- 
trating the  mass  of  the  defensive  forces  on  the  point 
of  attack.  I.astly,  a  steam  flotilla  to  defend  the 
passage  of  thoTh:ime8,and  keep  up  a  communica- 
tion between  its  two  banks.  Uy  thus  placing  tho 
capital  in  a  posture  of  defence,  it  will  enable  the 
regular  army  to  operate  more  freely  on  the  flanks 
and  rear  of  the  enemy's  line  of  operation,  and 
afford  time  for  the  resources  of  the  country  to  ad- 
vance to  its  relief 

"  In  war,"  says  Marmont,  in  his  Memoirs,  and 
more  especially  for  great  monarchies,  "  lime  is 
everything.  A  few  hours  have  often  decided  the 
file  of  a  state."  Since,  therefore,  so  much  de- 
pends on  the  possession  of  a  capital,  it  must  not 
ho  abandoned  to  the  chance  of  a  single  battle.  But 
iheso  preparations  alone  would  nut  bo  sufficient. 
Mililary  roads  and  fortressea  are  the  mere  acces- 
siiries  of  a  system  of  defence.  While  iho  former 
facilitaie  the  rapid  concentration  of  troops  on  the 
point  of  danger — the  object  of  all  fori ificai ion,  from 
thi!  simple  field-work  to  tho  most  profound  concep- 
tions of  Vauban,  Cormontaigne,  or  Moiiialeinbert, 
is  to  gain  time,  to  enable  the  national  rcMiurces  to 
COP'- '"'r  11.'  iii.|  hurl  the  invader  from  the  soil.  It 
is  !  :ins  and  bold  beans  that  a  nation  is 

to  !  '  :  if  these  do  not  exist,  resistance  is 

unavailing — submission  the  bitter  alternative.  With 
J  line  of  military  communication  such  as  the  world 
'jefore  or  since  has  never  beheld,  extending  from 
the  Solway  Kirlli  to  llie  F.uphrates,  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Atlas,  in  possession  of  every  strategic  point, 
Rome  fell  before  the  rude  barbarians  of  iho  north. 
In  our  own  times,  in  18(XI,  Prussia  with  the  finest 
army  in  Europe  was  prostrated  at  a  single  blow. 
"  Co  n'est  p:i»,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  la  fortune 
qui  domine  le  monde  ;  il  y  a  des  causes  g^ii^rales, 
soit  morales  soil  physiques,  qui  agissent  dans  chaque 
monarchic,  rdcvent,  la  maintiennent,  ou  la  prcci- 
pitent.  Tous  Ics  accidens  sont  soumis  a  des  causes, 
ct  si  le  hasard  d'une  bataille,  c'est  kdire  une  cause 


particulijrc  a  ruin^  un  tftat,  il  y  avail  une  caiia« 
g^ii^ntln  qui  faiuit  que  c«(  ^tat  devait  p^rit  par 
une  bataillu.'' 

To  the  selfsame  cause,  at  such  distant  periods 
of  history,  may  lie  attributed  iho  fall  of  Koine  and 
Prussia — to  an  ini, 
tuliuns,  viz.,  the  :i 

fuiidumeiiLil  comliiK'n  .>i    n  ,u n  <i>  I'  III  >:   13  ,1  nu- 
merous and    powerfully   consiituted  army,  and   a 
judicious  and  well-organized  sysiim  ,.(  n  -.  rw^ 
Now,  apart  from  our  maritime  s> 
Drilain  is  at  this  moment  in  every  ' 
entably  deficient.    Our  regular  army,whicii  barely 
exceeds  130,000  men,  is  disseminated  over  the  four 

?iiarlers  of  the  globe.*  For  the  defence  of  Great 
irilain  and  Ireland  we  could  not  musler  4.^,0110 
men,  half  of  which  is  at  prcs«-nt  requite 
the  |Hipulation  of  the  Utter  island  in  - 
To  these  may  be  added  the  recently  org  > 
sinners  and  ihc  yeimianiy,  neilher  of  w  ! 
he  found  to  conslitute  a  »ery  material  1 1.  .1,.  ,.,  ..; 
military  strength  :  while  the  province  of  ihe  former 
would  be  of  a  purely  sedcnlary  character,  that  of 
iho  latter  would  be  s<ilely  confined  to  the  duties  of 
light  cavalry  ;  and,  therefore,  as  a  constituent  part 
of  the  line  of  battle,  from  their  want  of  solidity 
and  tactical  instruction,  ihey  could  not  l>e  de|iendcd 
upon.  To  this  view  of  ihe  case  it  may  be  opposed, 
that  there  is  the  militia ;  but  this  once  powerful 
and  constitutional  force  no  longer  exists  but  on 
paper.  Whether  il  has  been  allowed  to  fail  into 
decay  from  mistaken  motives  of  economy  or  from 
political  considerations,  is  a  quesiinn  we  shall  not 
enter  into.  Our  province  is  lo  record  ficis,  not  to 
discuss  opinions.  The  sordid  spirit  of  the  cotton- 
mill,  the  bigoted  fanaticism  of  the  conventicle,  have 
so  weakened  all  the  habits  and  traditions  of  the 
camp,  that  our  once  warlike  population  has  become 
the  most  uninilitary  in  Europe — ignorant  of  the  use 
of  arms,  of  the  simplest  elements  of  mililary  in- 
struction and  organ iz;ition.  What  tactical  result 
could  be  expected  even  from  a  Uvkc  en  masse  of 
our  whole  population'  The  enclosed  nature  of 
our  country,  it  has  been  frequently  uriicd,  would, 
like  I.kI  Vendee,  afford  great  facilities  fur  defence: 
but  even  this  may  be  exaggerated.  In  La  VendiSe 
il  was  the  total  absence  of  roads,  and  not  the  en- 
closed nature  of  the  country,  which  so  protracted 
the  operations  of  the  French  republican  armies. 
But  even  did  a  parallel  exist  between  the  two 
countries,  it  must  be  allowed  that  our  rural  popu- 
lation does  not  possess  those  habits  and  instincts 
which  render  some  of  our  conlinental  neighbors 
so  formidable  in  guerilla  w arfare,  and  w hich  would 
skilfully  turn  lo  aovantage  this  peculiarity  of  phys- 
ical configuration.  Il  is,  therefore,  by  dinl  of 
discipline  and  organization  ahmc,  that  they  can  be 
made  subservient  lo  military  purposes. 

Now  the  value  of  a  livir  m  masse  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  under  Ihe  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, must  greatly  depend  on  the  aitachment 
which  the  people  bear  to  their  inslilulions  and 
government.  On  the  absence  of  this  feeling,  emi- 
nenily  diffused  throughout  the  mass,  Napoleon 
calculated  as  an  element  of  success.  A  rapid 
glance  at  the  mitral  and  social  condition  of  the 
()eople  of  England  may  enable  our  -  '  —  '  ,  form 
some  estimate  of  how   far  this  Ir  t   ihe 

French  emperor  has  increased  or  c, «  ui  the 

present  day. 

While  wealth  has  increased  in  an  unparalleled 

♦The  war  in  the  Punisub  and  ifw  Or*i(nn  question 
will  require  lar^  reinlorccmenis  both  U>  India  and  Can- 
ada. 
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degree  amonj  the  rniniiK-irial  and  tnaii' 

p1^«&..«      *iitV,.rii,>»     -iiiil    .!;<*tr.HS     haVC     IW.*  v 
Btl'  Willi   111.' 

ol   ■  _  liies,  the  sin  ■ 

propnctiirs  have  boeii  sUimst  pntin;ly  rouird  u|>. 
Again — while  population  ha?  a(l»anc«d  with  gigan- 
tic (trides,  pauperism  has  more  than  kept  pace 
with  it ;  and  statistical  re»«;arche8  havf  pruclairnvd 
the  astounding  fact,  that  in  an  age  of  unrivalled 
wealth  and  lonir  continued  pence  and  coinmereial 
jiriwppriiy,  "  ''  /""■'  of  'Ac  \cho\e  inhahil- 

onts  of  ihr  1  Is  are  in  a  slair  of  uII'T 

ihslilulion,  or  , r .,  siipporlrd  by  lrt;al  relirf." 

The  hisiorv  of  the  last  forty  years  tecins  with  de- 
cisive evidence  of  the  vast  increase  of  critne  and 
destitution.  In  spite  of  all  the  elTorls  made  to 
extend  the  religious  establishments  of  tliu  state,  or 
■uirment  the  means  of  moral  and  inicllcctual  in- 
structiiin  among  the  people,  hitherto  they  have  had 
no  jH-reeplihle  effect  in  checking  those  habits  of 
seiisualiiy,  improvidence,  and  intemperance,  which 
exhibit  an  increase  of  crime  that  exceeds  in  a  ten- 
I'ulJ  ratio  the  march  of  population  ;  so  great  is  the 
depraviiT  of  character,  the  increase  of  crime  among 
the  p<;i)ple,  from  the  continual  accumulation  of 
property  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  consequent  de- 
pression of  industry  on  the  other,  that  the  opinion 
almost  universally  diffused  among  the  laboring 
classes  is,  that  the  gains  of  the  employers  arc  scan- 
dalously great,  and  wrung  out  of  their  heart's 
bliHid ;  hence  the  profound  jealousy  and  bitter 
haired  they  nourish  in  their  hearts  towards  their 
masters.  The  mere  increase  of  national  wealth 
has  not  added  to  either  our  security,  'our  strength, 
or  our  happiness;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  sensibly 
impaired  them  all.  It  is  not  on  the  increase,  but 
'  'isiribution  of  wealth,  that  the  welfare  and 
^»  of  society  depend.  When  it  runs  into  a 
i.  ..  M  .iids,  the  prc.1t  bulk  of  the  population  will 
invariably  be  in  a  slate  of  degradation  and  distress. 
And  the  reason  is  obvious  :  these  vast  accumula- 
tions of  Wealth  are  the  result  of  diminishing  the 
coal  of  pnHlnction — the  wages  of  labor.  Thus 
society  is  in  an  unstable  equilibrium — it  rests  on 
the  colossal  possessions  of  a  few,  but  has  no  hold 
on  the  afTuetions  or  interests  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  community,  and  is  liable  to  be  violently 
overturned  by  the  first  shock  of  adverse  fortune. 
In  the  decay  of  our  rural  population,  the  mainstay 
of  a  nation,  in  their  poverty  and  destitution,  we 
beheld,  under  different  namrn  it  is  true,  all  those 
dreadful  social  evils  whirli  corroded  the  Roman 
empire,  and,  in  the  end,  overturned  the  dominion 
of  the  Legions.  .\ny  serious  external  disaster — 
any  con.<)iderable  internal  suffering,  may  at  once 
overturn  our  wliole  fabric  of  society,  and,  as  in 
Rome  of  old,  expose  the  wealth  of  the  rich  as  a 
templing  plunder  to  the  cupidity  of  the  poor. 

A  (rain — from  the  strong  democratic  infusion 
which  the  refonn  bill  and  other  ctmconiitanl  meas- 
ures have  in-  '  rv  of  our 
government-  interests 
atrugifliftif  fr»r  ni  t'^itrv  in  nm  ii;- ;-At.ii -i  r  •■,  wi  fetter- 
ing by  iheir  baneful  o|>eration  the  march  of  the 
executive — it  -  -■  ....•'.ii.in  if  thai  form  of  govern- 
Bent  whieh,  innate  combination  of  its 
eoaslilueiit  vl'  ■  hitherto  proved  itself  so 
welt  adapted  lo  all  the  purposes  of  a  small  free 
atate,  mar  not  be  found  in  critical  momcols  inade- 
quate to  the  exigencies  of  a  great  empire.  Be  this 
at  it  may,  certain  it  is,  that  the  o|ieration  of  the 
eaoaes  we  have  enumerated  has  not  improved  the 
spirit  of  our  (Mipulalion,  or  strengthened  their 
ml  va  their  msiitutiana. 


"  Patriotism,"  says  Gibbon,  "is  a  stmiig  sense 

>if  our  own  interest  in  the  preservation  and  pro»- 

[iciiiy  of  a  free  government  of  which  »c  arc  incin- 

liers."     Uul  what  interest  in  the  indc|H'ndcnce  of 

:  a  state  can  the  obscure  million  possibly  pusacss, 

whose  existence  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  is  one 

unceasing  struggle  with   misery  and  deiilituliou  ^ 

,  What  lo  them  are  tlic  unsuhstanlial  visions  of  lib- 

I  criy  and  greatness,  compared  with  Uie  solid  sub- 

I  stance  of  bread  ? 

1  The  creation  of  an  army  of  reserve  is  therefore 
at  once  a  great  constitutloual  measure,  and  the  fun- 
damental condition  of  a  good  system  of  nalioiial  de- 
fence. Whellier  the  period  for  calling  it  into  exist- 
ence has  arrived,  is  a  question  for  ihe  common 
sense  and  the  common  feeling  of  the  country  lu 
decide.  But  it  must  not  he  forgotten,  that  armies 
are  not  created  at  the  "  fiat  of  a  minister,  as  Mi- 
nerva came  all  armed  from  the  brain  of  Jove." 
To  obtain  the  three  essential  conditions  of  a  power- 
fully eonsiilutcd  army^-organi-zaiion,  diiscipline, 
and  tactical  instruction — considerable  tiiiie  is  re- 
quired ;  but  much  more  to  inspire  the  troops 
composmg  it  with  that  mutual  and  well  fuuuded 
confidence  without  which  courage  is  useless  and 
enterprise  hopeless. 

Accustomed  to  every  mode  and  shape  of  taxa- 
tion, it  remains  to  be  seen  if,  lo  secure  its  inde- 
pendence, the  nation  must  not  further  submit  lu 
the  tax  of  blood.  If  we  do  not  retain  all  ihe  essi'n- 
lials  of  a  military  state,  our  creainess  will  vanish 
like  a  dream.  Woe  lo  the  nation  that  asks,  nut  if 
an  enterprise  be  just  and  honorable,  but  what  it 
will  bring  !  A  people  accustome<l  to  view  every 
question  through  the  medium  of  the  funds  or  the 
demand  for  their  manufactures,  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger will  be  found  lo  be  incapable  either  of  tt  rr 
ergy  of  resistance,  or  the  generosiiy  of  s:h 
.So  true  is  it  that,  during  along  interval  of  i-.  ..v.  , 
the  human  mind  loses  that  force  and  energy  so 
essential  for  great  things :  genius  and  military 
spirit  decline,  and  the  corruption  of  taste  fullowa 
the  decline  of  genius. 

It  is  therefore  a  question  worthy  of  the  consider- 
ation of  government,  if  the  Landwehr  system  of 
Prussia,  modified  od  hoc,  cuuld  be  applied  in  this 
country  for  the  creation  of  an  army  of  reserve. 
Among  the  manifold  advantapes  ot  this  rystem 
would  he,  the  progressive  dissemination  llimunh- 
out  our  populalinn  of  those  military  habits  whiih 
they  are  now  so  lainenl:ibly  deficient  in,  and  there- 
by ensure  the  creatiiui  of  a  powerful  and  confillu- 
tiiinal  force  :  Ihal  would  rcmlcr  our  regular  army 
more  disposable  for  the  defence  of  our  colonial 
possessions,  and  more  particularly  of  Ireland,  for 
to  that  part  of  our  empire  under  existing  circum- 
stances the  measure  could  not  be  applied. 

Ireland  with  her  disaffected  popuiaiion,  the  ex- 
tent and  vulnerability  of  her  maritime  frontier,  the 
total  al>sence  of  interior  defences,  is  at  once  our 
weak    point,  and,  in  the   event   of  a  war,  would 
beeomc  one  of  the  preliminary  objects  of  France. 
We  have,  at  this  moinenl  of  |  rofound  and  i::  ■• '  - 
sal   p<-ace,  30,000  men  in  lhal  country  ;  bet  i 
that  force  would  be  required  for  ils  dcfenci-  > 
such   a  contingency,  certain  as  it  would  lie 
made  the  theatre  of  a  powerful  Fn-nch  div.  t 
It   should    lie  constantly    borne  in  mind  ihat  the 
object  of  the  French  is  not  lo  conquer,  but  lo  ruin 
P^igland.     When  Mussena  was  ouce  asked,  if  the 
object  of  Napoleon's  preparations  in  IHOl  wss  the 
conquest  of  this  country — "Bah!"    he    rejil  •  ■! 
"la  conqn^rir  personne  n'y  songea ;  il  s'ai'i 
■eulement  de  la  rumer;  du  la  laisaer  dans  un  tint 
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f</  que  peraonne  n'en  aurait  convoit^  la  poa««*- 
•ion." 

To  obtain  this  result — to  ruin  and  humiliate  her 
oM  hereditary  foe,  Fruncc  will  hesitate  at  no  sacri- 
fice. What,  ill  fact,  to  her,  in  sueli  an  enterprise, 
woulJ  he  the  Ihhs  ot"  150,000  men'  Fort"  ' 
imi>i>rtant  poliiioal  ulijocla  has  she  not  s.i 
greater  UmIx  amiil  tlio  snow»  of  Uuxsia,  tin:  ,,.■,,,„' 
tains  of  Spain,  anil  on  the  eniian;;uinc'il  plains  of 
(•erinany  '  Dm  it  is  not  from  Franco  nlonr  ili  n 
dandier  is  to  he  apprehended.  Ru.>*sia  and  .\ 
are  both  u°atohini>  their  time  to  inllict  on  \. 
deadly  blows.  They  regard  our  nia(jnilicenl  eulo- 
nlul  empire  with  envy  and  cupidity,  and  already 
calcniatc  iheir  respective  shares  on  ius  general  par- 
tition. Thus  they  are  silently  increaainff  their 
naval  force,  and  lauifh  nl  that  blind  security  and 
siipineness  which  condescends  to  make  no  prepara- 
tion for  resi.stanco.  It  is  by  timely  foreseeing  dan- 
ger that  it  is  to  he  best  avoided.  It  is  by  a  system 
of  national  deleiiec  adequate  to  every  cinerffency, 
that  Great  llritain  can  alone  maintain  her  proud 
position  anion);  the  nations  of  the  globe.  Dark 
clouds  are  already  gathering  in  the  west  ;  diplo- 
macy may  adjourn  the  solution  of  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  animus  of  the  American  people  is  not 
to  be  mistaken,  and  soinier  or  later  must  leail  to  an 
appeal  to  arms.  Once  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
itniied  Stales,  how  long,  with  oUr  rxdusiie  mari- 
time code,  would  the  enli-nte  cordiak  willi  France 
be  maiuiained '  From  the  tribune  of  the  French 
chambers  M.  Ouiznl  has  already  saved  us  the  trou- 
ble of  answerinjf  this  question. 

The  developnuMit  and  execution  of  a  well-organ- 
injd  and  eoinprehensivc  system  of  national  defence 
will  not  only  entail  on  the  nation  s.icrifiees  of  a  pe- 
cuniary nature,  but  likewise  others  of  a  [wrsonal 
character,  which  onr  money-making  habits  may  bo 
unwilling  to  submit  to.  Should  this  be  the  case, 
should  they  neglect  the  only  means  of  placing  on  a 
iitni  an<l  secure  basis  the  national  honor  and  indc- 
pendcnce — and  what  we  fear  in  this  chrematistic 
age  is  more  prized  than  either — imlividnal  property 
— as  we  have  already  observed,  a  gloomy  morning 
will  dawn  upon  our  horizon,  which  will  teach  us, 
when  loo  late,  as  an  element  of  resistance,  the  ab- 
solute' mockery  of  wealth  alone,  in  an  ap|)cal  to  the 
sword 

Hut  so  great  and  so  varied  are  the  resources  of 
the  empire,  so  high  the  intelligence,  and  so  untir- 
ing the  energies  of  the  people,  that  no  cause  for 
alarm  exists  if  timely  and  adequate  precaution  be 
taken.  On  the  contrary,  if  our  resources  be  care- 
I'ully  husbanded  and  skilfullv  directed,  we  may 
laugh  to  scorn  the  combined  aggressions  of  all  F.u- 
rope  :  but  if,  forgelt"ul  of  the  warlike  traditions  of 
our  ancestors,  we  concentrate  all  our  energies  on 
one  object  alone — the  accumulation  of  wealth — 
inifloriously  sink  into  a  degenerate  nation  of  mere 
cotton-spinners  and  stock-jobbers — but  too  soon 
shall  we  ignominionsly  prove  to  the  world  that  the 
olnervatiim  nia'do  centuries  ago.  hv  the  Sire  de 
Coney  to  Charles  the  Fifth  of  France,  was,  after 
all,  not  the  wild  dream  of  an  ardent  and  distem- 
pered imagination,  but  the  calm  deduction  of  the 
8<ddier  and  the  statesman  : — "  Lea  Anglais  ne  sont 
jamais  si  foibles,  ni  si  ais^s  vaiocre  que  chez  cux." 


I 


of  the  aufs  dr  Pd'piff  than  of  tlio  Anglo-French 
hostility  or  all  '  nut  even  a  penman  indited 

a  diatribe  on  .  u  of  his  lordship's  advent. 

As  to  the  cirului  111  what  are  called  la  si'ncU, 
Lord  Palnierxton  was  as  welcome  there  as  the 
*'  '    '     inciiilh  loconie.     And  as  to  !      ' 

M'raion  or  jealousy,  one  mii_ 

.....    ......i,.,..  .1  that  a  noble  winner  at  N.-- . 

should  be  turned  out  of  the  Jockey  Club  in  coiim'- 


if  Iii-i    abllilv   ;mi.1    lurk. 


lli:.t    III! 


naiiie 

iiian 

ih 

ah. 
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LORD    P.tl.MERSTON   IN    P.1RIS. 

Lord  Palinerston  ha.>!  made  his  triumphant  entry 
iota  Paris  in  a  post-cli.-viso,  and  has  not  been  stoned. 
No  rmm/f  welcomed  him.  The  Parisians,  restored 
to  their  natural  and  calm  good  sense,  thought  mure 


breasts  uf  thusu  with  whom  be  liad  { 

And   after  all,  how  small  and  >, 
the  causes  of  grudge  which  inigbt  cvist  in  the 
breasts  of  the    French   king   and    people    against 
Fnglaiid  and  her  whig  foreign  mini 
with  the  caiis(;s  of  obligation  and  fr 
Palinerston   aideil    France,   and,   hum  nuin  m    "im 
France,  the  liberal  iimspects  of  Fnrope  most  sen- 
sibly in  three  great  questions,  in  Hclgiiim,  in  Italy, 
in  .Spain.     These  are  now  the  bulwarks  of  French 
influence,  and  the  nuclrua  of  western  resistance  to^ 
eastern  absolutism.    Without  F.nglish  support,  that 
is,  without  the  zealous  and  able  support  of  a  min- 
ister like  I>ord   Palinerston,  Louis  Philippe  could 
never  have  taken  up  the  p<isition  which  he  has  done 
in    Furope,   at   least    without   a   successful    war. 
Without  Knglish  support,  France  must  have  either 
yielded  to  absolutist  dictation,  or  have  i.i  ' 
the  risk  of  war  in  resisting  it.     And  cm 

in  that  war  brought  its  dangers  to  the  Un .r. 

Louis  Philippe  and  to  the  pro»|iectsof  his  dynasty. 

What  are  the  events  of  -Syria,  or  the  scratches 
which  they  inflicted  on  the  nmour  propreof  France, 
compared  with  the  solid  benefits  conferred  by  the 
alliance  and  support  of  llie  F.nglish  liberals  to  that 
country  ?  Ab.solulely  nothing  ;  specks,  that  would 
disappear  in  history,  if  c<mlcm|>orary  politicilns 
had  not  magnified  them  for  party  purposes.  If 
Lord  Palmerston  was  the  agent  in  iiiniciing  the 
scratches,  his,  too,  was  the  frank  and  cordial  hand 
which  held  forth  the  benefits.  And  Ixiuis  Philippe 
is  too  mindful  a  sovereign  to  forget  the  latter  in 
the  former.  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  whigs  were 
the  friends  of  France  and  of  the  French  king  when 
there  was  risk  and  oblo<)uy  in  being  so,  when 
Europe  was  hostile,  when  war  was  piis»ible,  and 
when  an  alliance  to  oppose  eastern  F.unqw  and 
war  had  need  of  activity  and  courage  and  address, 
in  proposing  and  in  upholding  it. 

The  lories,  indeed,  have  wisely  chosen  to  con- 
tinue that  amity  with  France,  which  they,  and 
which  Lord  Aberdeen  himself',  vituperated  the 
whigs  for  commencing  and  persevering  in.  The 
tories  do  so  when  there  is  neither  risk  nor  need  ; 
when  it  requires  neither  aciiiity,  nor  courage,  nor 
anything,  indeed,  save  a  laisur-alhr  policy.  The 
w  higs  built  the  nest  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance, 
and  the  lories,  who  did  their  best  to  prevent  it* 
being  built,  arc  now,  cuckoo-like,  hatching  their 
political  eggs  therein. 

We  are  not,  then,  in  the  least  surprised  that  Lord 
Palmerston  should  receive  a  cordial  welcome  at  the 
Tuileries,  in  the  palace,  as  well  as  in  the  capital  of 
France.  There  is  certainly  no  statesman  in  Europe 
who,  all  his  acts  considered,  more  fully  deserves 
that  welcome  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  the  French 
noble  and  generous  enough  to  overlook  trifles,  and 
remember  s.ilid  acts  of  friendship.  Whatever 
political  party  in  this  country  attains  to  power,  its 
diicfs  can  entertain  but  the  one  policy  towards 
France,  that  of  the  most  conlial  friendship,  which 
the  French  themselves  will  admit. — Examiner 
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From  tlw  U.ilud  awTie*  l(a«uim. 
THE   LOSS    OF    THE   JOHN   ADAMS. 


Amt  an  «rdoou»  vojnjre  from  Boslnn,  down 
a]onfr  the  coMt  of  Amcrif^,  round  Cape  Horn  and 
upwanis  apnin.  the  John  .\dnms,  a  snug  brig  of 
about  250  tons  burden,  arrived  within  about  two 
days'  »iil  of  the  Or«'(fon  coast,  where  it  waa 
intended  to  trade  in  peltries.  The  John  Adams 
«M  the  property  of  an  adventurous  Hoslon  mer- 
r'  '  \;.iua   to   profit    by   some   of  the 

a  liv  imdini;  on  that  distant  coast, 

Ir  .  ■.    Iirr  in  the   year  18J0  on  a  two 

\-' .'-'  \.r.  ,  .p.  The  commandini;  officer,  recop- 
niij  :  ii:i  iMj.ird  as  C'iptain  Ik-fence  Wilhams,  was 
ihe  son  of  the  merchant,  and  himself  part-<iwner 
of  the  vessel.  His  subordinates  were  excellent 
sailors;  his  crew  numbered  eiijhtpcn.  including  a 
few  Sandwich  Islanders ;  while  a  .Mr.  Henry  of 
New  York  had  accompanied  him,  merely  for  the 
love  of  excit<;meat,  and  with  a  desire  to  explore 
slranire  and  almost  undiscovered  regions.  From 
ibis  centleman,  who,  from  similar  motives,  was  on 
board  the  Texian  hriv-of-war  Galveston,  Ifl  guns, 
in  company  with  the  writer,  I  received  the  details 
of  the  narrative  which  succeeds. 

As  it  was  intended  to  trade  in  the  first  insLance 
with  the  \Vaka.«h  nation,  a  wide  berth  was  given 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  leat  the  agents  of 
the  Hudson's  Hay  Fur  Company  should  be  made 
aware  of  this  mtention,  and  thus  frustrate  the 
»iewi  of  their  .\mcrican  competitors.  A  strict 
look-out,  however,  was  kept  for  land,  as  it  w.-i8 
very  desirable  that  some  point  should  be  recog- 
nized, by  which  to  gain  an  idea  of  their  true  posi- 
tion. Karly  on  the  morning  of  the  Oih  of  June, 
all  parties  were  in  eager  expectation,  and  the 
captain  with  his  mates,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Henry 
wore  on  deck,  their  eves  fixed  in  the  direction 
where  it  was  expected  Land  would  be  discovered. 
The  brig  was  under  full  sail,  carryine  even  small 
royals ;  and  b<'ing  on  a  wind  with  the  starboard 
tacks  alxianl,  the  mainsail  was  furled  and  Ihe  huge 
trisail  substituted  in  ils  stead.  Two  men,  one  on 
the  main,  the  other  on  the  fore  cross  trees,  were 
on  the  look-out,  while  those  on  deck  anxiously 
awaited  their  report.  For  some  time,  however, 
not  a  word  was  sfioken,  the  captain  and  his  friend 
walkinir  the  weather  quarter-deck  without  ex- 
changing a  word. 

"  We  must  be  close  on  board  the  mouth  of  the 

Columbia,"  '  r  ■,„,.,„   U'.n, -    ii,.„  „i,if„)ly. 

"  Fort  (ieor  i  say 

lam   over  !•     :    :  _  .:    'iving, 

but  just  now  It  would  be  satisfactory  to  catch  a 
faint  irlimpse  of  ii." 

"  You  Ihink,  then,  we  are  abreast  of  .\storia' 
Would  to  heaven  it  were  still  so  called  I"  replied 
iray  friend  Henry, 

"  So  I  believe,"  continued  Williams  ;  "  and 
'fenrenlly  acquiesce  in  your  wish." 

"  Helow  I"  cried  a  voice  from  the  main  cross- 
trees. 

"  What  is  it,  sir?"  exclaimed  Captain  Defence 
Wllliat- 

"  .\  .11  coming  down  from  to  leeward, 

sir,"  >•  koiit. 

Wilhamx  and  Henry  flew  In  the  contrary  side 
of  the  nuartrr-deck,  and  there  plain  enough  were 
•II  Ihe  signs  of  a  tremendous  wpiall,  or  perhaps 
■fi.\<',  from  the  fior'-wesi,  wiling  pipidly  upon 
them.  The  sky  was  dark  and  inizy,  a  lurid  and 
fearful-looking  mist   was  hanging  on   the  face  of 


the  waters,  and  pouring  down  upon  them  like  a 
race  horse.  The  sky  was  black  as  night,  while 
at  the  same  instant  a  lull  in  the  furnier  slilf  breexe 
took  place,  succeeded  almost  immediately  by  a  dis- 
mal and  unnatural  calm.  Captain  Williams  eyed 
all  these  signs  with  a  keen  glance,  and  then  turned 
towards  his  mate. 

"  All  hands  shorten  sail,"  he  cried,  "  furi  the 
royals !" 

Up  rushed  two  boys  to  obey  this  latter  order, 
while  the  male  hurried  to  bring  from  below  the 
larboani  watch,  as  yet  in  happy  ignorance  of  the 
approaching  rude  interruption  to  ihcir  slumbers. 
A  few  moments  broupht  Ihe  whole  crew  on  deck. 

"  Man  the  topsail  halyard,  man  the  top-gallant 
clew-lines — let  go,  clew  up,  clew  down  every- 
thing. In  with  every  rag  on  the  ship,  fore  and 
aft !" 

These  rapid  orders  were  given  as  the  approach- 
ing s(]uall  assumed  an  even  uglier  appearance  than 
before.  Long  broken  strips  of  clouds  hurried 
across  the  heavens,  a  lurid  glare  arose  from  the 
waters,  while  ragged  pieces  of  vapor  detached 
themselves  from  the  vast  mass  and  came  madly 
along  the  gloomy  sky.  A  rushing  roaring  sound 
came  moaning  along  the  ocean,  and  all  Ihe  usual 
I)hases  of  a  fearful  gale  were  gradually  making 
themselves  manifest.  The  sea  rose  and  fell  in 
huge  masses  of  dark  water,  while  the  western  and 
eastern  waves  met  in  wild  confusion. 

"  Haul  up  the  courses,"  cried  Captain  Wil- 
liams, "  hard  a-weather  your  helm — stand  by  to 
cut  away — hard  down,  hard  down!" 

The  squall,  terrific  in  its  vicdence,  struck  the 
good  brig  on  her  broad-side  with  such  tremendous 
force,  as  to  render  it  a  mailer  of  duutit  if  she 
would  not  go  over  on  her  l>eam  ends.  Captain 
Williams  and  his  chief  male  had  each  seizied  a 
hatchet  to  provide  for  this  contingency.  The  ship 
refused  to  it\>ry  her  helm,  and  the  tars  raised  their 
axes  simultaneously. 

"She  righls,  she  rights!"  cried  Mr.  Henry, 
and  at  the  same  instant  ihe  steady  brig  pave<l  oil', 
and  in  a  few  minutes  was  flying  right  liemre  the 
wind  towards  the  wild  and  dangerous  coast  near 
the  ('oliimhia  river — at  all  events,  so  the  master 
of  the  ves8«d  supposed. 

f)n    no   coast   are   storms   more   rapid  in   their 
growth,  and  more  dangiTous  in  their  progress  than 
I  uimn  Ihe  wa-l)oard  of  Oregon.     Squalls,  particu- 
larly at  certain  sc-asons  of  U\e  year,  bursi  upon  iho 
unwary  mariner  with  scarcely  a  iiKunenl's  warn- 
!  ing  ;  and  many  a  giMxi  ship,  manned  by  blilhes<une 
j  and   joyous  souls,  has  foundered  uilh  all  on  Iniard 
[  and  been  heard  of  no  more.     We  hear  often  of 
those    vessels    which,     after    weathering    lerrific 
storms,  are  saved,  hut  of  those  which  perish  it  is 
,  rarely  that  anything  is  ever  heard. 
I      For   more  than    an    hour  did  the  John  Adams 
scud  liefore  the    tempest,  which    appeared  to   in- 
I  crease  in  violence,  under  bare  poles,  until  all  on 
I  board,  who  knew  nnylhing  of  her  [Kisition,  began 
j  to  fi-el  alarm  at  the  pnispecl  of  running  on  shore 
in  that  tremendous  gale,  when  death  to  nil  would 
hare  tw-en  the  ineviialde  result.     To  heave  to  was 
as    yet    impossible,  and    all  wailed    wi!h  feverish 
iinpaliencc  Ihe  moment  when  the  force  of  the  gale 
should   be   over.     Captain    Williams   wnlke<l   the 
deck  wjih  short  impatient  strides,  steadying  him- 
self by  bedding  on  to  the  bulwarks.     At  length  the 
violence  of  the  squall  was  slightly  deadened,  and 
the  sky  to  windward  appi-ared  likely  lo  clear  up. 

"  .\way,    aloft,    and    reef  the   topsails,"   cried 
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Defence  Williams,  in  a  voice  that  wu  heard 
ami<l  the  roar  of  the  storm ;  "  take  three  reeft, 
cheerily  my  lad" '" 

A  (tnzcm  Hark    '  '   .v  up  the   ri 

the  main  and  I  're  soon  1- 

in(r  in  the  brt><'/.i-,  imiih-  ■  ''  ■•  ' 

weather  cariiiR!"  &c,,  rap!  i 

lull  Rurccrdrd,  thoiii'li  n  I  Il 

a  gale  of  wind;    \Vi  to  the 

fierceness  of  the  brc/   .  '       . .    "^h  no 

nearer  the  land. 

"  Stand  hy  the  starboard  bracps — man  the  top- 
sail halyards,  hoist  awav.  Now,  then,  aft  with 
the  starboard  brnres.  'facks  and  sheets  with  a 
will.  Hard  a  slarlMiard  your  helm — so— port  a 
little.  Keep  her  full  and  by.  Ila!"  he  exclaimed, 
as  a  piitf  as  Ntrong  iis  evrr  laid  hor  nearly  on 
her  brond.siiio  apain.     "  Hard  up,  aft  your  sails  I" 

As  Mr.  Hoiirv  afterwards  remarked,  the  calm 
and  steady  mien  of  the  yonnj,'  oomniander  ihroujih- 
out  was  what  rendered  him  sani;uinc  of  their  ovrr- 
cominit  the  storm,  and  little  doubt  exists  but  that 
it  had  its  eorrespoudine  influence  on  the  men. 
The  weather  now  appeared  disposed  to  second  his 
cITorts,  as  the  inipbt  of  the  squall  was  clearly  at  an 
end.  The  mist  which  hunp  round  the  jfood  brig 
cleared  away  alno,  and  revealed  their  close  prox- 
imity to  the  coast  of  Oreijon.  They  were  in  the 
mouth  of  a  bii;lit  with  a  head  a  point,  where  hnje 
breakers  were  visible,  which,  as  they  now  headed, 
it  was  very  doubtful  if  they  could  clear,  while, 
were  they  to  jro  about,  a  similar  obstruction 
awaited  them  on  the  opposite  side. 

"  Set  the  jib — man  the  peak  halyards,  up  with 
the  trisail — down  with  your  fore-course,"  were 
brders  given  in  nipid  succession,  and  as  speedily 
obeyed.  The  brig  at  once  felt  the  influence  of  the 
additional  sails,  and  her  leeway  diminishing  so 
much  as  to  give  hope  of  getting  round  the  point 
which  lay  before  ibem  in  so  awkward  a  position. 
Again  the  wind  lulled,  though  the  sea  yet  rose  in 
huge  waves  that  struck  viidenlly  against  the  brig's 
bows,  and  again  the  commander  crowded  on  sail. 

"  Shake  out  the  topsail  reefs,"  cried  he — 
"loose  lop-gallanl-sails — set  the  staysail!"  and 
once  more  the  gallant  ves-sel,  under  press  of  sail, 
bore  up  close  to  the  wind,  and  gave  every  promise 
of  safely  rounding  the  point.  The  royals  were 
next  set  ;  and  then  Captain  Williams,  knowing 
that  all  that  could  be  done  had  been  done,  look  his 
station  (m  the  quarter-deck  to  watch  that  the 
helmsman  did  his  duty.  F.very  effort  was  made 
to  brinir  her  close  to  the  wind,  hut  as  the  point 
was  neared.  the  attempt  gradually  became  more 
«nd  more  problematical. 

I<et  the  light  sails  lift!"  cried  the  commander 
in  a  stern  lone.  "  \aff,  lulF  all  you  can.  Steady, 
»o.  Loose  the  anchor.  Stand  bv  your  halyards, 
hard  up  your  helm,  let  go  everything,  overboard 
with  the  anchor.     My  God  !  it  is  too  late." 

The  captain  had  seen  for  some  mmutes  that  to 
•weather  the  (mint  was  impossible,  and  the  only 
resource  which  remained  was  to  anchor  until  a 
change  of  wind,  which  would  be  sure  to  occur  in  a 
few  hours.     Before,  however,  tin  ' 

could  be  given,  the  brig  struck  1 
man  was  cast  to  the  deck.  An  uj  i.  .,i.  .,,.,..  .,.,  \„ 
describe,  followed,  each  man  preparing  to  save  him- 
self as  he  thought  best.  The  voice  of  the  cap- 
tain, however,  soon  stilled  the  tumult.  "Silence 
there  on  deck.  Mr.  Kdwards,"  addressing  the 
mate,  "  out  with  the  boats  to  leeward ;  and  yon, 
Mr.  Thomson,  sound  the  pumps  " 


The  men  roadilv  obeyed  their  captain 'f  ordert, 
ami  '       '  hoist  out  lbs  fonr 

eX'  '  carried,  while  the 

:ii<  Ills  on  the  pumps. 

»aid  he  in  a  low  whisper 

"  It  is  well,"  he  replied  :  "  she  must  be  aban- 
doned. My  men,  cheerily  with  the  boats,  but 
hurry  not ;  there  is  no  danger  until  the  aca  breaks 
up  her  carcass." 

He  then  proceeded  to  overlook  the  laonchiog 
of  the  Imats,  and  to  see  that  necessaries  were 
placed  in  them.  A  gun  for  every  man  with  ample 
ammunition  and  lead  was  the  first  thing  thought 
of,  then  bread,  and  l)eef,  and  water,  with  each 
man's   clothing,    knives,   c<dored    cloth,   mirrors, 

blankets,  Ac,  for  the  In''  '    '  eht 

of,  as  tliere  was  little  d<i  ich 

needed  during  their  prcj  ,  .  ;   the 

Huds<m  Hay  station,  bef  avoided. 

These   and   every  other  ,  ,  another 

careful  examination  of  the  ship  took  jilace,  and  a 
conference  was  held  between  the  captain,  and  the 
carpenter,  and  the  mate,  who  all  agreed  the  John 
Adams  would  in  twelve  hours  he,  in  that  exposed 
po.siiion,  a  complete  wreck.  Captain  Defence 
VVilliams  reluctantly  acquiescing  in  this  state- 
ment, the  men  were  dirtrcted  to  enter  ihe  boats, 
I  where  their  superior  officer  soon  after  followed 
'  them  with  a  saddened  look.  The  party  was  di- 
vided between  the  four  boats,  and  their  leader 
directed  them  to  pull  for  land,  where  it  was  deter- 
mined to  encamp  until  the  complete  return  of  fair 
weather  should  enable  them  le  fidlow  ihe  const  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  from  which  by  obser- 
vation they  afterwards  found  they  were  distant 
about  thirty  miles. 

The  landing  was  effected  about  a  hundred  yards 
up  a  little  creek  vN'hicb  now  bears  the  name  of  the 
unfortunate  vessel  which  had  been  so  unexpectedly 
wrecked  in  its  vicinity.  All  around  was  bleak 
and  barren,  while  drift  wood  was  all  that  promised 
fuel  and  the  means  of  erecting  a  shelter.  This 
latter  duty  at  once  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
majority,  while  the  captain  and  his  friend,  Walter 
Henry,  sauntered  along  the  coast,  and  towards 
certain  bushes  in  search  of  game.  An  ample 
supply  of  wild  fowl  rewarded  their  efforts,  which, 
with  fish  caught  in  Ihe  bayou  or  creek,  afforded  a 
welcome  an<l  hearty  meal  when  added  to  ihe  rejfu- 
lar  salt  beef  and  biscuit.  It  was  while  enjoying 
this  meal  that  the  first  cry  of  Indians  arose,  and 
flying  to  their  arms  a  party  of  the  aborigines  was 
seen  approaching  cautiously.  In  number  they 
were  about  fifty,  and  from  the  lH>ld  manner  in 
which  they  advanced  were  evidently  accnslomed 
to  while  men.  Captain  Williams  directed  the 
whole  party  to  stand  to  ibeir  arms  and  to  be  in 
readiness  for  a  struggle,  as  he  well  remembered 
this  to  be  not  very  far  from  the  neighborhood 
where  the  crew  of  the  Tonquin  had  been  so 
treacherously  slaughtered.  Apparently  awed  by 
the  belligerent  appearance  of  the  white  men,  the 
savages  hailed,  and  two  of  their  party  only  id- 

■u-ed  towards  the  wrecked  seamen.     They  were 

t  half  way  by  Captain  Williams  and  Mr. 
ileiirv,  and  turned  out  lo  be  a  party  of  Chinooks, 
one  of  that  [leculiar  tribe  of  Indians,  who,  hy  their 
strange  custom  of  flattening  the  forehead  of  their 
infants,  have  acquired  the  name  of  F^latheads. 
This  process  is  singuhar  and  striking,  and  is  thus 
succinctly  described  from  the  Astorian  Journals  by 
Washington  Irving.     "  The  process  by  which  this 
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ifanmedimtclv  aAcrl  indefatinblo  Chinooks,   who  proved  theroaelfii 
'  '    '     '  '  :r».     Williams  knew  that  this 

r  lM.'t'ii  pri'vcnIiMl  l)y  leaving  a 


:    bark 

:..  li  pan 

<  icli  side  of  the  troiieh.  As  the 
paddini;  and  the  pressing  of  the 
1  i.i  gradual,  Ihe  process  is  said 
I  with  much  pain.  The  appear- 
uf  Uiu  tiil.int,  however,  while  in  this  state  of 
emapreaaiaa  is  whimxieallv  hideous,  and  '  its  little 
l>li.-k  ryes'  we  ar.  '    red  out  with  the 

1:^:1, tiiess  of  the  li::  ihusc  of  a  mouse 

choked  in  a  trap.    Ai>'  pressure  is  suffi- 

cient to  produce  the  di  .  at  the  end   of 

which  '■■■  "'■■'■I  ■  ■  ■"  i-"-!-ices  a 

coinp!  ':  life. 

It  mu.-.i :.     --  ..f  ill,- 

head  has  somethinfr  in  it  ei 
cancy,  like  the  crippling  of  li; 

ncse  ladies  of  quality.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  sign  v\ 
freedom  ;  no  slave  is  permitted  to  bestow  this  en- 
viable deformity  upon  his  child ;  all  the  slaves, 
therefore,  arc  round  heads."  Many  have  disputed 
the  possibility  of  this  strange  deformity,  but  all 
travellers  unite  in  agreeing  that  such  is  the  case. 
r  I  lid  the  American  missionaries  all  speak 

i  II.  I'Miy  proved  friendly,  and  explained  as  far 
M  they  were  able  that  Fori  (Jeorgc,  or  "  Georgee 
Schejotecut,"  was  at  no  great  distance.  This 
was  welcome  intelliiience,  for  although  the  Amer- 
ican sailors  and  their  officers  had  at  once  deter- 
mined to  return  to  the  Stales  overland,  yet  it 
would  be  a  great  point  gained  (o  be  at  the  mouth 
of  the  C<dumbia  river,  up  which  they  would  have 
10  travel  about  eight  liu  idred  miles  to  the  boat  en- 
campment at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  mountains. 
The  Chino<iks  having  given  all  the  information  in 
l!  '  !'  i!  a  reward  in   the  shape  of 

cilled  Iciharro,  a  little  of 
»iii'  II  »a!t  i;i>'ii  iiKMii,  although  Ihe  Uoxton  trader 
well  knew  a  few  hours  would  make  them  more 
wealthy  in  this  and  other  articles  than  any  neigh- 
lioring  tribe  could  almost  hope  to  be.  Making, 
therefore,  a  virtue  of  necessity,  Williams  offijred 
the  ship  and  its  contents  to  the  chief,  if  they  would 
aire  him  a  supplr  <>(  ■salmon  and  deer's  meat  in 
return.    Thesa>::  'il  at  peaceably  obtain- 

insT  what  he  h«'l  •  I  his  heart  on  havinjf, 


I  Kllllilll    n'l|'|M  >    III     iiMiil 

■  el  of  the  white  men, 

.\reckera,  bent  on   their 

■>n. 

lily  breastwork  of  drif\  wood  had 
I  .  within  which,  covered  with  the  boat's 

r  irjiaulins  the  party  all  ensconced  them- 

•«lvi.*  SI  iiighi-fill,  while  by  a  roaring  fire  two  sen- 
linels  were  seated,  mnnking  their  pipes  and  quietly 
watching    the   ni'  ■•(  the    Indiana.      The 

ni(bt  passed  will  ince,  and  at  day-break 

Um  St     '    '         A  iiirii  n.'iA  borne  thom  so  msny 
was  foand  to  be  parted  ia  two, 
•ii  lui  <aiu«bies  had  baea  borne  away  by  the 


)><>i>,  M, .  ,...1^.  ■■  III. I  he  went  for  assistance  to  (ort 
Georee,  but  the  lives  of  those  who  were  left  behind 
would  have  been  placed  in  feartul  jeopardy.  The 
conscientious  Bosionian  preferred  losing  his  prop- 
erty to  undergoing  that  fearful  risk. 

At  8  A.M.,  after  a  hearty  breakfast,  the  boats  all 

fiut  to  sea  with  a  steady  land  breeze.  The  launch 
leaded  the  parly,  and  with  hopeful  hearts  this  lit- 
tle gallant  band  licgan  their  journey  of,  in  all 
probability,  some  three  thousand  miles.  The  on- 
set was  prosperous,  for  about  half  an  hour  before 
sun-down  carried  them  over  the  bar  of  the  Colum- 
bia's mouih,  and  hmught  them  in  sight  of  Fort 
George,  whilome  Astoria,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  genuine  F.iiglish  hospitality  by  the  lib- 
rr:il  :iiiil  gentlemanly  agents  of  the  Fur  Company 
ii's  Hay,  perhaps  the  most  vast  mercantile 
'  ill  which  has  ever  existed  after  the  East 
India  Company. 

Though  Hrilish  in  its  origin  and  power,  still  lit- 
tle is  publicly  known  of  this  extraordinary  trading 
community.  A  brief  sketch  may  not  be  unaccept- 
able. In  1670,  Charles  the  Second  granted  a 
charter  to  certain  Knglish  merchants,  under  the 
style  and  title  of  the  "  Hudson's  Bay  Company," 
by  which  Ihey  were  entitled  to  the  exclusive  priv- 
ilege of  establishing  trading  ports  on  Hudson's  Day 
and  its  numerous  tributaries.  The  merchants  wlm 
constituted  its  proprietors  enjoyed  a  niono|)oly  until 
1787,  when  the  "  North-West  Fur  Company  of 
Canada"  was  organized,  which  proved  a  formidable 
rival.  The  members  of  this  were  Canadian  bom. 
Many,  and  even  armed  struggles,  look  place  be- 
tween the  rivals,  which  were  so  serious,  that  at 
length,  in  1821,  Parliament  united  them.  The 
consolidated  company  was  of  course  doubly  power- 
ful, and  soon  possesxed  themselves  of  all  that  vast 
tract  of  country,  liounded  north  by  the  Northern 
Arctic  Ocean,  east  by  the  Havis  Straits  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  south  and  south-westwardly  by  the 
northern  boundaries  of  the  Canadas  and  a  line 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  I>ake  .Superior,  and 
thence  north-westwardly  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
and  thence,  in  the  17'^  parallel  of  north  latitude,  to 
the  llocky  Mountains.  They  have  also  leased  for 
twenty  years  all  Russian  America,  save  Sitka,  and 
arc  in  virtual  possession  of  Oregon.  Such  is  a 
brief  statement  of  the  position  of  a  company,  whoic 
history,  naval,  military  and  commercial,  may  one 
dav  fix  our  careful  attention. 

The  site  of  Astoria  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile 

aliove  the  point  of  land  between  the  ('idumbia  and 

Clatsop   Hay.      It  was  erected  on  a  hill  side,  once 

covered  by  a  heavy  forest,  and  known  then  as  Point 

George.    The  space  cleared  away  amounts  to  abmil 

four  acres.      It  is  rendered  loo  wet  for  successful 

cultivation,  by   numberless  springs  liuisiiiiL'   from 

the  surface,  and  yet  the  Astorians   n  >  m: 

of  it.     The  back  ground  IS  still  a  fill'  >er 

lofty  hilU,  while  on  the  other  side  is  the  (  ulunibia 

!  and  its  opposite  shore  of  hills  covered  with  pine. 

'  Of  the  American  aetilcmeni  nothing  i  '  »" 

old    batten  cedar   door.     Hut  the    I  '•'>' 

Company  are  in  poaaession,  and  call  iliu   i<>ri  iort 

Cieorge. 
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From  tlwQunrtorly  lUviow. 

1.  Livfs  of  thf  Limlsaifs:  or,   a  Mvinotr  of  the' 

Hnxit'Sof  (.\a\rfitril  iinil  lli!,iiirrs_      IK   l.ui;ii 

LlNUSAV.    To  wllh 

llie   Official    Corri    ,  v 

Karl  uf  Ualrurrtrs,  liurini;  llio  Maruoii  Wat ; 
t()|!(>ilier  Willi  I'uraoiial  Narralives  liy  hia 
Krollicra,  (he  liuii.  liobert,  Culin,  Jamei, 
John,  and  Hugh  LiuJaay.  4  vols.  Svo. 
Wigan.  1840. 
S.  Ca.if  of  Jaims  Earl  of  Balcarres,  claiming  the 
'IVlr'aiul  [hf^nities  of  Earl  of  Craicford,  cjc. 
(in  the  Jlousc  of  Lords,)  184.5.  Pp.  239. 
folio. 

LoRO  LiNnsAY  takes  for  his  inotlo  those  bcauli- 
ful  lines  ofSoulhcy  ; — 

"  My  thouchlsare  with  the  ilond  ;  with  thera 
I  live  in  long-past  years  ; 
Their  virtues  love,  their  faults  condemn 

Partake  their  h(>i>es  and  fears  ; 
And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  find 
Instruction  with  an  humble  mind." 

He  collcrled  and  illustrated  the  memorials  of  his 
ancestry  with  no  view  lo  publication,  but  partly  to 
(jralify  his  own  feelings  of  respect  for  many  excel- 
lent proijenitors,  and  partly  (we  can  well  believe 
principally)  under  the  influence  of  afTeciionato 
concern  for  some  younger  relations — to  whom  his 
volumes  are  inscribed  in  a  thoughtful  and  graceful 
preface.  They  were  printed  five  years  ago — but 
for  private  circulation  only  ;  so  that  the  extracts 
which  we  are  abcMit  to  present  will  have  all  the 
allractions  of  novelty  for  most  of  our  readers. 

"  Kvcry  family,"  says  his  lordship,  "should 
have  a  record  of  its  own.  Each  has  its  peculiar 
spirit,  running  through  the  whule  line,  and,  in 
more  or  less  development,  perceptible  in  every 
generation.  Rightly  viewed,  as  a  most  powerful 
but  much-neglected  instrument  of  education,  I  can 
imagine  no  study  more  rife  with  jileasure  and  in- 
iltructinn.  Nor  need  our  ancestors  have  been 
iScipios  or  Fabii  to  interest  us  in  their   fortunes. 

'e  do  not  love  our  kindred  for  their  glory  or  their 
jenius,  but  for  those  domestic  affections  and  pri- 
vate virtues  that,  unobserved  by  the  world,  expand 
in  confidence  towards  ourselves,  and  often  root 
ihemst'lves,  like  the  banian  of  the  Ka.st,  and  flour- 
ish with  independent  vigor  in  the  heart  to  which 
a  kind  Providence  has  guided  them.  An  affec- 
tionate regard  for  their  memory  is  natural  to  the 
heart ;  it  is  an  emotion  totally  distinct  from  pride 
— an  ideal  love,  free  from  that  consciousness  of 
requited  affection  and  reciprocal  esteem,  which 
constitutes  so  much  of  the  satisfaction  we  derive 
from  the  love  of  the  living.  They  are  denied,  it 
is  true,  lo  our  personal  acnuaintance,  but  the  light 
they  shed  during  their  lives  survives  within  their 
tombs,  and  will  reward  our  search  if  we  explore 
ihem.  Be  Ihrir  light,  then,  our  beacon — not  the 
jlaring  light  of  heioism  which  emblazons  their 
names  in  the  page  of  history  with  a  lustre  as  cold, 
though  as  dazzling,  as  the  gold  of  an  heraldic  illu- 
minator :  but  the  pure  and  sacred  flame  that  de- 
scends from  heaven  on  the  altar  of  a  Christian 
heart,  and  that  warmed  their  naturally  frozen  af- 
fections till  they  produced  the  fruits  of  piety, 
purity,  and  love — evinced  in  holy  thoughts  and 
good  actions,  of  which  many  a  record  might  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  the  past,  would  we  but 
search  for  ihem,  and  in  which  we  may  find  as 
strong  incentives   to   virtuous  emulation   as  we 


gather  eviTv  il  n    ir 
living  We 


^^  imi 

iKMri 


llii.m-   liili'Iil  I'inmpleS  of 

Y  good 

niuh  In  III.  1  "^'Cra  be 

\e  to  us,  how   intiniteiy  more  so  ahould 
'  lour  own  kindred,  and  with  what  addi- 
liuiial  energy  should  the  precepla  of  our  parent* 
influence  us,  when  we  trace  the  iranamiiuiinn  of 
tho-.  r  to  son  thr.  •  »- 

sivi  uiiL'  the   l(  a 

virtuous,  u»<  II.  '  '     '  ■  lb 

and  influence,  :  M 

oxhorialion  to  \\ ,......-,  ...  -h 

that — followers  of  Hiin  through  whi 

we  have  power  to  obey  llim — we  lu.i ,  _:  ue 

reunited  with  those  who  have   been  before   and 
those  who  shall  come  after  us — 

'  No  wanderer  lost, 
A  family  in  heaven.' 

"  Anxious  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  undoe 
partiality,  I  have  s\udied  to  adduce  the  testi- 
mony  of  contemporaries  to  the  intiividual  merits 
of  our  forefathers,  rather  than  indulge  myself 
in  those  general  deductions  of  cliaracier  which 
it  would  bo  equally  difficult  for  a  critical  reader 
to  assent  to  or  disprove.  Uut  I  may  bespeak 
for  them,  collectively,  a  favorable  censure — I 
may  even  avow  that  I  shall  be  disappointed  if 
their  chequered  annals  be  deemed  devoid  of  a  use- 
ful and  animating  moral.  You  will  find  them  in 
peace  and  war,  '  under  the  mantle  as  the  shield,' 
equally  eminent — brave  warriors  in  the  field,  and 
wise  statesmen  in  the  cabinet ;  you  will  contem- 
plate the  grandeur  which  they  attained  in  the  hour 
of  prosperity — the  devotion  with  which  ihey  per- 
illed all,  when  gratitude  and  duty  demanded  the 
sacrifice.  You  will  follow  them  to  their  homes, 
and  will  there  recognize  many  whom  you  may  love 
— many  whom,  I  hope,  you  will  imitate ;  men,  not 
ashamed  of  being  Christians — women,  meek  and 
humble,  yet  in  the  hour  of  need  approving  them- 
selves, in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  heroines  ; 
while  from  the  example  of  both  you  may,  under 
God's  blessing,  learn  the  great,  the  all-important 
lesson,  that  cimviction  of  our  own  utter  unworthi- 
ness  and  faith  in  the  atoning  blood  of  our  Kedeem- 
er,  can  alone  give  us  peace  in  life,  divest  dissolu- 
tion of  its  terrors,  and  hallow  the  reuiembrance  of 
a  death-bed  to  the  survivors. 

"  I3e  grateful,  then,  for  your  descent  from  reli- 
gious, as  well  as  frimi  noble,  ancestors ;  it  is  your 
duty  to  be  so,  and  this  is  the  only  worthy  tiibute 
you  can  now  pay  to  their  ashes.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  be  most  jealously  on  your  guard  lest  this  law- 
ful satisfaction  degenerate  into  arroeance,  or  a 
fancied  snpeiiority  over  those  nobles  of  God's  crea- 
tion, who,  endowed  in  other  respects  with  every 
exalted  quality,  cannot  point  to  a  long  line  of  an- 
cestry. Pride  is  of  all  sins  the  most  hateful  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  of  the  proud,  who  is  so  mean, 
who  so  despicable  as  he  that  values  himself  on  the 
merits  of  others  ? — And  were  they  all  so  merito- 
rious, these  boasted  ancestors '  wcte  they  all 
Christians  ! — Uemember,  remember — if  8«mie  of 
them  have  deserved  praise,  others  have  equally 
merited  censure — if  there  have  been  '  stainless 
knights,'  never  yet  was  there  a  stainless  family 
since  Adam's  fall.  '  Where  then  is  boasting  ?'— 
for  we  would  not,  1  hope,  glory  in  iniquity. 

'  Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust  V 

"  And,  after  all,  what  little  leasoo  has  Europe 
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to  plume  heneir  on  kneestral  antiquity  !     Not  one 

ofoi-  ■'         '  i-aii  vie  with  that 

of  »  i  ''ill!  of  ihe  desert : 

»■  -  ii3,...u  ..mh  that  wc  owe  a 

to  the  '  ilispcrscri  of  Judah' 

.:  Israel,' whose  fathers  bent  be- 

'■{  the  covenant  when  ours  were 

'•  One  word  more. — Times  are  changed,  and  in 
manv  rc»i>ect»  we  are  blessed  with  knowledge  hr- 
yon<j  our  fathers,  yet  we  must  not  on  that  account 
deem  our  hearts  purer  or  our  lives  holier  than 
theirs  were.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  we 
for  a  moment  assent  to  the  proposition,  so  ofien 
bazurded,  that  the  virtues  of  chivalry  are  necessa- 
rily extinct  with  the  system  they  adorned.  Chiv- 
alry, in  her  purity,  was  a  holy  and  lovely  maiden, 
and  many  were  the  hearts  refined  and  ennobled  by 
her  influence,  yet  she  proclaims  to  us  no  one  vir- 
tue that  is  not  dcrivca  from  and  summed  up  in 
Christianity.  The  'age  ofcbivalry'  may  bo  past 
— the  knight  may  no  more  bo  seen  issuing  from 
the  embattled  portal-arch,  on  his  barbed  charger, 
his  lance  glittering  in  the  sun,  his  banner  stream- 
ing to  the  breeze — but  the  spirit  of  chivalry  can 
never  die  ;  through  every  change  of  external 
circumsianccs,  through  faction  and  tumult,  through 
trial  and  siiflering,  through  good  report  and  evil 
report,  still  that  spirit  burns,  like  love,  the  brighter 
and  the  purer — still,  even  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, lights  up  its  holiest  shrine,  the  heart  of  that 
champion  of  the  widow,  that  father  of  the  father- 
li;ss,  that  liegeman  of  his  Gcxl,  his  king,  and  his 
country— the  noble-hearted  but  lowly-minded  Chris- 
tian gentleman  of  England." — Preface,  p.  xv. 

Thus  ends  the  prefice  to  one  of  the  very  best 
specimens  of  family  history  that  our  language  af- 
fords. It  is  in  great  part  a  compilation  ; — the 
third  and  fourth  volumes  are  chiefly  occupied  by 
personal  narratives,  left  in  MS.  by  Lindsays  of  the 
two  1  -and  the  older  history  of  the 

raci'  i  rscd  with  letters  and  docu- 

men'  'ii'-iiiierred,  with  quotations  from 

the  I  .1  chivalric  chronicles  of  Scotland, 

■""'  i'  extracted  from  the  richly  pictur- 

rds  of  her  criminal  jurinprudence.  Hut 
•11,  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Lindsay,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  what  we  commonlv  understand 
by  that  term.  It  is  a  work  demanding  delicate 
skill.  With  him  nothing  is  compiled  to  gave  the 
trouble  of  eomposilion^-every  fragment  has  been 
stuHi'  ■•!) — and  the   whole  are  so  dexter- 

ous! ■.  and  most  of  them  no  neatly  inlaid 

upon  h!^  II"  II  I:  '  It  we  have  the  charm  of 

variety,  wilhou'  lean  on  our  guide  or  to 

feel  the  worth  ol  m-  iKMKince. 

Should  I>ord  Lindsay  ever  think  fit  to  give  the 
publi"  -.'•'-•"  '■■  ii......  .•..i;...-f......    I...  may  improve 

the  '  by  availing 

him'-  ,  prepared  fur 

hi*  father  the  Karl  of  Halcarres,  aa  claiming  the 
honors  of  the  elder  earldom  of  (-'rawford — the  old- 
est Scottish  earldom  that  has  not  merged  in  a  duke- 
dom or  marquisale.  The  ease  bears  the  signature 
of  Mr.  Riddell — the  first  peerage  lawyer  of  this 
age  in  Scotland — we  Iwlieve  it  would  not  tio  too 
much  to  say,  the  first   genealogical  in 

Hritain  ;  and  it  ii  the  masterpiece  of  w 

and  injjenuity.     Whether  it  on;'  •   '  i>    ilic 

house  of  lords,  we  are  not  so  pt-  ,><  as  to 

<  »tir(««   r,r   ■•vr.ii     li.    f.irrn     ^„     opll ii..l     it     wiU 

ivorable  or  unfavorable) 
•I  research  and  a  mine  of 


lore,  not  equalled  since  the  days  of  David  Dalrym- 
ple ; — and  meantime  it  will  not  only  enable  Lord 
Lindsay  to  enlarge  the  number  of  his  genealogical 
links,  but  supply  several  curious  particulars  to 
heishten  the  interest  of  his  biographical  sketches. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  iho  Lindsays  were  one 
of  the  many  Norman  families  who  settled  in  Eng- 
land under  the  Conqueror — and  that  they  took 
their  surname  from  an  English  fief — though  it  is 
not  clear  whether  that  fief  was  Lindesey  in  Fjiscx 
or  Lyndesey  in  Lincon.shire.  Two  brothers  of  the 
race,  Walter  and  W^illiam,  estalili.ihed  thcmatlves 
in  Scotland  early  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  but 
though  they  both  obtained  great  possessions,  and 
founded  powerful  houses  there,  it  is  fully  proved 
that  during  several  subsequent  generations  they 
kept  up  a  clo.se  conni'\i<ui  with  their  kinsmen  of 
the  same  name  that  remained  seated  in  England  ; 
and  among  those  of  the  same  name  wc  must  in- 
clude the  important  house  of  Ltmrsay — for  that 
name  is  in  sense  identical  and  in  sound  all  but  so 
with  Lindcsay — both  meaning  the  Isle  of  Limes — 
the  tree  having  been  pronounced  and  written  Line 
or  Lime  indiscriminately  down  to  a  much  later  pe- 
riod*— and  the  original  arms  of  Lindesay  and  Lime- 
say  were  exactly  the  same.  Down  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  wars  caused  by  Edward  the 
First's  artful  ambition,  the  Anglo- >iornian  knights 
who  contrived  so  rapidly  to  supplant  almost  all  thu 
aboriginal  landholders  of  Southern  Scotland — nay, 
from  whom  the  great  majority  of  the  remoter 
northern  nobles  are  descended — conlinned  in  inti- 
mate relations  with  those  of  their  blond  in  England. 
The  same  person  in  numerous  cases  held  great  fiefs 
in  both  kingdoms,  and  nut  seldom  in  the  duchy  of 
Normandy  also.  The  Scotch  and  the  English  Lynde- 
says  frequently  intermarried  under  the  earlier  Nor- 
man reigns ;  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  the 
senior  Scotch  branch,  after  h.aving  intermarried 
with  the  original  Celtic  royal  house,  ended  in  an 
heiress,  who  carried  its  estates  into  the  illustrious 
French  family  of  De  Coucy ;  as  representing 
which  house  of  De  Coucy,  thus  intermixed  with 
the  blood  of  Lindsay,  that  primieval  Scotch  royally 
is  at  this  day  represented  directly  liy  the  Duchess 
of  Angouleme— of  whom  France  was  not  worthy. 

The  Dr:  Coveys  did  not  long  hold  their  Lindsay 
estates  in  Scotland  ;  hut  even  from  the  lime  of 
that  French  alliance  the  headship  of  the  Scotch 
Lindsays  had  vested  in  the  line  of  Crawford  ;  one 
of  whom,  marrying  a  daughter  of  King  Hobert  I., 
was  created  Earl  of  Crawford  on  the  same  day 
when  the  ducal  title  was  first  introduced  into  Scot- 
land in  favor  of  two  princes  of  the  blood-royal, 
made  dukes  of  Rolhsay  and  Albany.  After  the 
downfall  of  the  first  house  of  Douglas,  that  of 
Crawford  was  during  many  generiilions  one  of  the 
most  powerful  in  the  northern  kingdom  ;  and  iia 
power  was,  in  general,  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the 
crown,  against  the  tnrbulenl  insubordination  of  the 
other  haughty  barons.  The  original  doninin  of 
(Crawford  is  close  to  Douglasdalo  in  Lanarkshire; 
hut  ultimately  the  chii^f  »<rat  of  the  family's  influ- 
ence was  to  the  northward  of  the  Fofth,  in  Fife 
and  Angus.  Here  the  Crawford-Lindsays  were 
the  great  bulwark  and  barrier  bctwi'cn  the  south- 
ern I»wlands  and  the  restless  clans  of  the  High- 
lands. In  process  of  time  we  find  upward.i  of  one 
hundred  junior  houses  of  the  name  of  Lindsay,  all 

•  Sec  Tempest,  Act  IV.,  where  "  the  nli«lrrln»  t» 
mcnln"  l.rou^ht  in  liy  Ariel  arc,  liv  Pronprni'*  commMi 
"  huriif  on  this  lint,    wilh  a  world  urpuimiiig  nnUnctaA 

i  limr. 
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designated  after  llicir  own  landed  posseMiiini* — 

many  of  ihom  raiikinR  with  the  first  ola»s  of  the 

untitled   gpiilry,  and    four  of  tlinin  railrls  of  auch 

consequence  that  they  iihiini I  ' 

pecrajfcs   (Lindsay  of  the   1! 

nock,  Spvnio.)  all  slili  acknn"  iiu;,niy   im-    i 

offJrawford   fur  the  rliiu fs  of  iheir  name  am' 

— "  |iriiK'i|ii-a  illustrissiini  sanguinis  cl  noniii. 

Lyndesay." 

There  can  exist  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  thai 
the  earldom  of  Crawford  was  originally  constituted 
a  male  fief — to  descend  forever  to  the  nearest  heir 
of  the  male  blood:  but  it  is  equally  certain,  and 
will  surprise  no  one  at  all  conversant  with  Scotch 
history,  that  the  di^rnity  was  nevertheless  trans- 
ferred on  divers  occasions  in  a  most  irregular  man- 
ner. With  the  details  of  these  slranpe  cases  we 
sliall  not  wearv  our  readers  ; — it  must  suffice  to 
say  that  I^rd  Halcarres  now  claims  the  premier 
earldom,  as  repre.'senliiiij:  the  male  blood  of  Craw- 
ford— and  the  only  question  is,  not  whether  the 
claimant  has  proved  his  own  descent  clearly  and 
inconlrovertibly,  but  whether  Mr.  Uiddell  h;is  suc- 
ceeded in  eslinguishing  every  one  of  the  other 
Crawford  cadets,  who,  if  now  represented  by  a 
male  heir,  would  bo  entitled  to  claim  the  main 
honors  in  preference  to  Lord  Balcarres.  Since  the 
line  of  Edzell  or  Balcarres  branched  off,  exactly 
four  centuries  have  passed  away.  All  subsequent 
cadets  who  spent  their  lives  within  the  British 
dominions  have  been,  we  may  venture  to  say,  effect- 
ually disposed  of.  These  are  all  clearly  extinct 
or  merged  in  females,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
trace  them  in  these  kingdoms.  But  various 
younger  sons,  as  was  the  case  with  all  Scotch 
families,  took  service  generation  after  generation 
under  foreign  princes.  "  Patient  of  labor  and 
prodigal  of  blood,"  we  have  many  a  glimpse  of 
them  in  the  wars  of  Fr.anco,  Spain,  Germany, 
Sweden — in  most  cases  we  see  them  recorded  as 
dying  on  the  field  of  honor  far  from  their  native 
shores,  and  consigned  to  the  dust  by  friends  who 
apparently  had  no  suspicion  of  their  ever  having 
'larried.  Whatever  industry  and  acumen  could 
has  been  done — but  the  rules  of  the  house  of 
lis  are  iirouJIy  distinguished  by  the  very  cx- 
mest  strictness  as  to  evidence  in  cases  of  this 
nature,  and,  wo  repeat,  it  is  not  for  us  to  antici- 
pate its  decision  that  every  one  expatriated  "  cap- 
lain  or  colonel  or  knight  in  arms,"  between  the 
ages  of  Qiientin  Durward  and  Baron  Bradwar- 
dine,  has  been  proved  to  have  died  a  bachelor — 
or  even  that  no  more  peaeefol  adventurer  of  more 
recent  days  has  left  behind  him  in  some  corner  of 
the  backwoods  a  Yankee  Lindsiy  in  posa«'s»ion, 
unsuspected  even  by  himself,  of  claims  prior  to 
Lord  llalc.irres'  upon  the  honors  of  that  pattern 
of  chivalry  the  first  Earl  of  Crawford. 

In  Lord  Lindsay's  own  pages  we  find  recorded 
not  a  few  circumstances  that  illusitate  strongly  the 
"  ups  and  downs"  of  a  Scottish  pedi;;ree — the 
Qnt  ans  tic  Danniircs,  Ont  ans  de  Cuiirts,  of  the 
French  adajje.  For  example,  in  treating  of  the 
once  considerable  family  of  Lindsay  of  Kirkforlhar, 
he  savs — 

"  The  fortunes  of  a  branch  of  this  family,  which 
sprang  olTabonl  the  end  of  the  sixteenih  century, 
might  be  cited  as  an  illustration  of  King  James' 
argument  in  defence  of  Davy  Ramsay's  gentility, 
in  the  '  Fortunes  of  Nigel  : '^-cadets  of  a  cadet, 
the  first   two   or  three  generations  passed  their 
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obscure  but  useful  lives  as  a  joiner  and  a  school- 
master in  the  good  town  of  St.  Andrews  ;  the  son 
of  the  latter,  after  serving  as  an  offin.-r  in  Sir 
Kobert  Rich's  reginu  i  '  '  ..n  till  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  settled  in  I  :i8  an  uhulslerer, 
!  rose  step  by  step — .1...  ■..  ••<  alth  and  consider- 
only,  or  (H-rsoiial  respict,  which  had  been 
••'■'"  the  first  111  h\t  iiit.ciiu,  bis  extensive 
',  and  gcii'  — but  to  the 
•  .f  dean  of  .  '■•■'t  of  Ivdin- 
burgh,  and  M.l*.  for  that  city — in  which  capacity 
he  distinguiaht'd  himself  both  by  his  spirited  (xir- 
sonut  conduct  during  the  Porleoua  ruM,  and  by  his 
able  speech  in  his  place  in  parliament  against  the 
bill  for  disfranchising  Edinburgh,  inlioduccd  in  con- 
sequence of  that  riot.  His  patriotism  iiitroduitd 
him  into  tliu  field  of  literature,  as  the  author  nf  a 
valuable  work  entitled  '  The  Interest  of  Scoilund 
considered,'  &c. — and  his  general  merits  10  an  im- 
mediate alliance  with  the  l':unily  of  bis  chieftain, 
I^rd  Crawford,  in  the  |>erson  of  his  third  wife, 
Lady  Catherine  Lindsay. — His  son.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  John  Lindsay,  (of  the  33d  infantry,)  was 
father  of  that  distinguished  officer,  the  late  Major- 
General  Sir  Patrick  Lindsay,  K.B.,  in  whose  per- 
son this  respectable  family  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
become  extinct." — vol.  i.,  p.  101. 

But  still  more  striking  is  the  case  of  the  very 
last  claimant  of  the  Crawford  honors — one  who 
assumed  the  title  in  180ti — who,  as  Ix>rd  Lind- 
say admits,  was  the  male  represemaiive  of  Kirk- 
forthar — and  therefore  of  the  Lords  Lindsay  of  the 
Byres  ; — 

"  The  last  of  the  direct  male  line  was  Charles 
Lindi^ay,  sergeant  in  the  Perthshire  militia,  who, 
on  the  death  of  George,  twentieth  earl  of  Craw- 
ford, assumed  the  title,  as  nearest  heir-male  of  the 
Ijindsays  of  the  Byres,  but  died  within  a  year 
afterwards." — vol.  i.,  p.  103. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  Crawford  Earldom,  however,  is  that  it  once 
(three  hundred  and  nine  years  ago)  came  in  a 
lawful  manner  into  the  full  possession  of  the 
Eldiell  branch,  and  must  have  descended  to  the 
present  claimant  in  unbroken  and  undisputed  suc- 
cession, but  for  an  act  of  romantic  gcnerosily  on 
which  Lord  Lindsay  cumiuents  with  modest 
brevity,  Mr.  Riddell  wiih  a  glow  of  honest  enthu- 
siasm highly  creditable  to  the  labt)riou8  lawyer's 
feelings.  The  fads  '•  not  easily,"  as  Mr.  Riddell 
says,  "  to  be  paralleled  in  Scotland,  if  elsew  here," 
are  shortly  as  fiillows.  David  the  eighth  Earl  of 
Crawford,  a  man  of  high  and  honorable  character, 
had  one  son,  Alexander,  known  then  and  ever 
since  branded  in  tradition  as  "  the  Wicked  Master 
of  Crawford."  This  profligate  consumm.tted  a 
long  career  of  infamy  by  making  war  upon  his 
father.  He  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  ruffians  sur- 
prised the  old  Earl  in  one  of  his  castles,  "  laid  vio- 
lent hands  on  his  person,"  confined  him  in  his 
own  dungeon,  and  did  not  slay  hiui  only  because 
he  feared  the  legal  c<mse<iurnces  of  murder,  and 
expected  (for  he  was  as  ignorant  as  wicked)  that 
a  formal  resignation  of  the  estates  might  by  and 
bye  be  extorted  from  the  prisoner,  and  would  be 
held  valid  in  spite  of  any  subsequent  reclamation. 
"  D.ivid  the  Captive"  was,  however,  delivered  by 
a  rising  of  his  neighbors  and  clansmen,  and  the 
"  Wicked  Master"  w.is  indicted  and  tried  before 
the  court  of  justiciary  at  Kdinburgh  in  1537,  for 
the  crime  of  parricide,  of  which,  according  to  the 
Scotch  law,  he  had  clearly  been  guilty,  and  which 
(even  when  the  violence  has  not  proceeded  to  the 
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'lomestic  treason, 
line  :  eren   should 
■•n<*y  Rparo  his  life,  neither  he  nor  any 
;   of  his   body  could  thenceforth   claim 
I'lihcr  l.inds  or  honors  as  sprung  from  the  Earls  of 
•  >awford.     But  even  this  was  not  all  : — the  mas- 
ter had   had  with    him   in   his  enterprise  his  own 
only  son — and  the  stripling  was  accordingly  tried 
...  1  .  ...:...,.  1  .,.,  ,|,p  same  day  with  him  and  sun- 
;'lices.     The  Icinj;  spared  the  lives 
.  .  ;iT  and  the  hny,  but  the  rest  of  the 
•k  full  elTect.     The  next  male  heir  of 
: 'rd  hlond,  hcinp  the  direct  ancestor  of 
the  family  of  Balcarres,  was  hereupon  recopniied 
by  the  king,  by  the  parliament,  and   by  the   Hart 
of  Crawford,  as  next  in  succ<?ssion  to  that  earldom 
and  all  the  dignities  and  territories  entailed  along 
with  it.     He,  David  Lindsay  of  F/dzell,  became  in 
1337  master  of  Crawford,  and   on  the  death  of 
David  the  Captive,  in  15-11,  took  possession  of  the 
title  and  estates  without  dispute  or  opimsition.     He 
was  summoned  to  parliament  as  the  ninth  Karl  of 
Crawford,  and   lived  and  died  in  undisturbed  nos- 
aeaslon  of  both   the  coronet    and  ihe  fiefs.     The 
law,  and  the  crown,  and  the  clan  all  acknowledged 
him.     But  feelings,  with  which  all  men  of  honor 
nnisl  still  sympathize,  prevented  him  from  enjoy- 
ing ease  in   this   possession.     He  considered  that 
though   the    son   of  "  the  Wicked    M.istcr"  had 
been  present  when  the  crime  was  perpetrated,  his 
tender  years  most  have  made  hira  a  mere  tool  in 
the  hands   of  his  ferocious  parent  :  and  the  legal 
substitute  could  not  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience 
that  his  own  progeny  should,  under  such  circum- 
''  -1     .         T^     .iiitly  the  direct   line  of 

>od.     He  petitioned  for 
...  i   ..:    |.,irliament,  ny  which   he 
lOugh    he  was   surrounded   by    a 
!'  _  ■        y  of  his  own)  to  adopt  the  son  of 

the    Wicked    Mister    as    his   own    first-born    son. 
The.  ns   hp   cm;  ;„,s,.,l_   repentant  youth  was  thus 
"of  law  ;  and  on  the  death 
•nnn,  that  youlh  accordingly 
n,  .IS  David,  tenth  Earl 
.  "t  Rfin  "if  the  generou" 
a  •■■•y[rr  j  as  Laird  i><' 

F,dzell.      ^'  will    not   :< 

I      '  ;nve  of  i!r 

Tid  entillr'. 

■ ■ .-,  to  take  lii^ 

first  Earl  of  Crawford, 

,  :  :id  » 

We   m:r  :   earlier,  and    perhaps 

e<piallv  ail'  i  in  the  hiMory  of  the 

(^riwYonl   lioiinrs.      David,  the  fifth  earl,  (uncle  to 
Divid    the    cipiive,)  was   lb"    cho«en    friend   and 
■in  of  the  '  lames  HI., 

■n  tri  the  d  Montrosp — a 

r 

•I  1 


mute  nf  .- 
Jarti'^  IV 


of  his  rebellion  against  his  father,  and  at  the  mine 
t......    ..r.,i,Ti,iVj  when  he   assumed  that  token  of 

iron  l)olt,  in  which  he  fought  and 
!in,  he  bestowed  on  the  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford a  new  grant  of  the  dukedom  of  Montrose,  but 
this  time  only  for  life.  Life-peerages  were  not 
very  uncommon  in  Scotland  ;  hut  we  presume  this 
is  the  only  instance  of  a  life-dukedom. 

But  we  are  afraid  our  readers  would  not  approvo 
of  our  lingering  much  longer  among  these  antiqua- 
rian chapters.  And  there  is  the  less  temptation 
for  doing  so,  as  the  more  remote  heroes  in  the 
Cf"  '■  - '  ■  'i^'ree  had  already  found  celebration  in 
p;i  Id  those  who  take  much  interest  in 

thi   ."^ ,  uf  their  times.     Wynton,  the  prior  of 

Ijochleven,  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  Lindsay  elans- 
men,  and  has  recorded  the  chivalrous  exploits  of 
the  founder  of  flie  earldom,  in  his  liveliest  strain — 
especially  the  famous  duel  wilh  lyord  Wells  on 
London  bridge,  in  presence  of  Ihc  king  and  queen 
of  England — a  story  which  Holinshed  also  gives 
wilh  curious  detail.  The  Crawfords  were  in  the 
early  period  closily  allied  with  the  Douglasses, 
first  of  the  black  and  afterwards  of  the  red  branch, 
and  they  accordingly  fill  considerable  space  in  the 
pages  of(iodscrofi.  Above  all,  the  greatest  of  the 
Scotch  chniniclers,  "  honest  Pitscollie,"  was  him- 
self a  Lindsay — and  to  him  therefore  all  who  list 
mav  turn  for  the  brave  deeds  of  his  media-val  chiefs 
— *'  Earl  Bcardie,"  "  Walter  the  Tiger,"  and  the 
rest.  And  finally,  the  Lindsays  boast  not  only  the 
most  classical  of  the  old  Scotch  annalists,  but  the 
greatest,  (with  one  exception,)  and  down  almost  to 
our  fathers'  time,  the  most  popular  of  the  old 
Scotch  poets — 

"  Still  is  thy  name  of  high  account, 
And  still  thy  verse  halh  charms — 
Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount, 
Lord  Lyon  King-al-Arins !" 

The  generous  gentleman  who  was  succeeded  as 
Earl  of  Crawfiird  by  the  son  of  the  wirki'd  master, 
transmitted  the  estate  of  Ivlzi'll  to  liis  own   eldest 
son,  (whose  line  ended  in  1711  ;) — and  his  second 
son,  John,  founded   the  house  of  Balcarres.     He 
was  eminent  a.s  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman  ;  but  wo 
apprehend  Ixird  Lindsay  is  mistaken  in  con!<idering 
him  to  have  figured  in  the  outset  as  a  clergyman. 
He  is  first  introduced,  indeed,  as  the  holder  of  two 
^■•es  in  the  Lindsay  region,  and 
muir  at  least  he  seems  to  have 
iiring  most  of  his  life  ;  but  Mr. 
I  that  Ihe  gentleman  held  these 
,    11.  ■.-.....,...  ..  I  re  in  the  gift  of  the  family,  en- 
tirely as  a  lavman,  and  adduces  several   instances 
of  .similar  license  in  that  age  of  confusion.     The 
rjeclor  of  Menmuir  became  by  and  bye  a  Ixird  of 
Session,  by  the  title  of  I^ird  Menmuir,  which  title 
corroborates  Mr.  Hiddell's  view  of  the  nature  of  his 
rectorship.     What  is  new  to  us  in  his  illustration 
of  this  question,  is  the  fact  that  the  laymen  who 
grasiied  in  the  first  tumult  not  merely  rectories,  but 
iiid  bishopr!  '  '         the 

■  dream  ol  :i  'iiy 

;  iintKin.  except  lin   ]  'la- 

I,  took  in  all  legal  dm  iie- 

,.   ...  1..  ,.f  ..  r,,,l.,  ,.,,,  ; ,,.  ; -on 

■■]  and  gallant  biabop 

a  lord  of  session  this  .lohn  T,indssy  bocam* 
nf  i^tnte,  Inrd   privr  snnl.  iVc.  ^e.     H* 

■  Mild,   no 
I  he  bad 
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not  died  suddenly  "  in  the  prime  of  his  ajje,"  I.IW. 
His  win,  Sir  David,  was  created   lyird   Hal 

■  Innii'.' ''Iinrli'i'  ihf  FintV  vi^-il  li>  Soolhiid  iti  I 


liliilci-xijiiiri  s    slum'    :ii\il    II, 
railed  into  activity  by  tliu  rr> 
of  his  timp,  ami  was  one  ot   nr- 
,      nieiits   ill   Ii<'9lii''s   ariur  at   Dm 
shiirlly   aftcrwanis  in   li'"    ■.•■•"~> 
A  li'tliT  iif  his  to  his  1 1 
of  UahMrri's,  whfn  a  \. 
sity  of  St.  Andrews,  wriiten  shortly 
vacation,  is,  says  Ixird  Lindsay,  "  so  rl; 
of  tlu!  parent,  and  comprises  in  so  short  a  t<jiaro  all 
that  one  could  wish  addrcs^ied  to  a  son  on  such  an 
oci-;u«ion,  that  I  make  no  apology  for  inserting  it." 
We  ofTor  no  apology  for  (iiioling  it.     It  i.s  a  good 
•ipeciinen  of  the  Scotch  language  of  1030; — 

"  AlKXANDFR  : — I,ct  me  rempm!)cr  yon  again 
of  what  your  mother  and  I  spake  to  you  before  your 
going  there,  for  the  long  vaeance  and  iolliness  that 
vo  have  seen  this  lang  time  bygane  makes  me  think 
ihal  y«  will  have  mister  (need)  to  be  balden  in 
mind  of  your  awin  weal ;  for  I  knaw  what  difficul- 
ty it  is  to  one  of  your  constitution  and  years  to  a]>- 
l>ly  their  mind  to  study  after  so  long  nno  intermis- 
•-ion.  And,  first  of  all,  we  recommend  to  you  again 
'ho  true  fear  of  tiod  your  Maker,  which  is  the  begin- 
ning of  all  wisdom,  and  that,  evening  and  morning, 
yo  cea.se  not  to  incall  for  His  divine  blessing  to  be 
upon  you  and  all  your  enterprises  ; — Secondly,  that 
ye  apply  your  mind  to  virtue,  which  cannot  be  ac- 
iiuireil  without  learning,  and,  seeing  ye  are  there 
for  that  end,  redeem  your  time,  and  lose  it  not,  and 
he  not  carried  away  with  the  innumerable  conceits 
and  follies  incident  to  youth  ;  for  the  man  is  happy 
forever  that  governs  weel  his  youthbead,  and 
spends  that  time  weel  above  all  the  time  of  his 
1^— ^life;  for  youth  is  the  tempest  of  life,  wherein  we 
^^^ktre  in  most  peril,  and  has  maist  mister  of  tiod,  the 
^^^ftffreat  Pilot  of  the  world,  to  save  us.  Therefore, 
^^^Ks  yo  wald  wish  the  bles.sing  of  (iod  to  he  upon 
^^^^ou,  and  the  blessing  of  us  your  parents,  remem- 
I^^Ker  and  do  what  is  both  said  and  written  to  yon. 
I^^AIso,  forfjet  not  to  carry  yourself  discreetly  to  all, 
snd  use  maist  the  company  that  we  tauld  you  of. 
Many  wald  be  glad  to  have  the  happiness  of  giiid 
direction  of  life,  which  yc  want  not — and  the  fault 
will  be  in  you  and  not  in  ns,  your  parents,  if  ye 
niak  not  giiid  use  of  your  golden  lime — and  ye  may 
lie  <loiil)ly  blamed,  seeing  (iod  ba.s  indued  you  with 
ingyne  and  capacitie  for  learning,  if  ye  apply  it  not 
the  right  way,  being  s<)  kimlly  exhorted  to  it ;  for 
the  cost  that  is  waired  (spent)  upon  you,  we  will 
think  all  weel  bestowil  if  ye  inak  yourself  answer- 
able to  our  desires — which  is,  to  spend  your  time 
weel,  in  learning  to  fear  Go<l  aright,  and  to  bo  a 
virtuous  man,  as  I  have  said. — Last,  forget  not  to 
keep  your  person  always  neat  and  cleanly,  and 
your  clothes  or  any  tl^gs  yc  have,  .«ee  they  be 
not  abused  ;  and  press  lo  bo  a  giiid  manager,  for 
things  are  very  easily  misguided  or  lost,  but  not 
easily  acquirit,  and  sloth  and  carelessness  are  the 
ways  to  want.  1  will  expect  a  compt  from  you  of 
your  carriage  shortly,  and  how  yo  have  ta'en  thir 
things  to  heart.  Ood  Almighty  direct  you  and 
bless  you  !"' — vol.  i.,  pp.  213—315. 

The  youth  thus  counselled  was  the  first  Earl 
of  IJalcarres,  (KM) — the  tried  n"!  rnii,r,,|  pay,,, 
licr  who  opp<ised  the  arms  ofCre  nland 

while  any  hope  remained,  and  the  ^     ^  to  the 


cnntinont,  hail  the  chief  mamcMMilt  of  the  exiled 
■»  .Scotch  alTairs  until  his  death,  which  lo<ik 
e  Inte  in  in'iO  nt  Hroda.  llin  body  wu 
u'ht  over  '  I,   and   consigned   In  the 

ly  vault  ai  i  the  very  iiioiiient  \then 


I 


of  Seton. 

"  'Tis  folly,  all  that  can  bo  said 

Ry  living  mortals  of  the  immortal  dead, 

And  1  'm  afraid  they  laugh  at  the  vain  tears  wc 

shed . 

'Tis  as  if  we,  who  stay  behind 

In  expectation  of  the  wind. 

Should  pity  those  who  passed  ibis  streight  before, 

.\nd  touch  the  universal  shore. 

•  •  •  • 

Noblo  and  great  endeavors  did  be  brinjf 

To  save  his  country,  and  restore  bis  king  ; 

And  whilst  the  manly  half  of  him,  (whii' 

Who  know  not  love  to  bo  the  whole  su;  , 

Performed  all  parts  of  virtue's  vigorous  lile; 

The  beaiitiouB  half,  his  lovely  wife, 

Did  all  his  labors  and  his  cares  divide, 

Nor  was  a  lame  nor  paralytic  side. 

In  all  the  turns  of  human  state, 
A  nd  all  the  unjust  attacks  of  fate. 
She  Iwre  her  share  and  portion  still, 
And  would  not  suffer  any  to  be  ill. 
1'nfortunate  forever  let  me  be. 
If  I  believe  that  such  was  he 
Whom,  in  the  storms  of  bad  success, 
And  all  that  error  calls  unhappine.«s, 
His  virtue  and  his  virtuous  wife  did  still  accom- 
pany !" 

During  the  exile  the  two  young  sons  of  row- 
ley's  friend  had  lived  at  Balcarres  on  a  stipend  of 
jCIO  per  annum  allowed  them  by  the  usurping  gov- 
emmcnt.  Their  mother,  after  superintending  the 
rest  of  their  education,  the  second  wife  of  the  un- 
fortunate Argvle,  who  treated  her  children,  and 
they  him,  as  if  they  had  been  of  his  own  blood. 
The  scenes  of  Argyle's  capture  and  escape  in  IGi^I, 
and  then  of  his  capture  and  execution  in  1085,  arc 
therefore  properly  included  in  this  work  ;  for  the 
connlcss  and  her  Lindsay  daughters  were  by  his 
side  on  both  occasions,  tlis  escape  in  December, 
1681,  is  thns  told  :— 

"  He  was  lying  a  prisoner  in  Edinbnrph  castle 
in  daily  expectation  of  the  order  arriving  for  his 
execution,  when  woman's  wit  intervened  to  s.nve 
him,  and  he  owed  his  life  to  the  afTection  of  his 
favorite  stepdaughter,  the  sprightly  Lady  Sophia, 
who,  about  eight  o'clock  in  tli  ■  •  "f  Tues- 
day, the  -JOth  of  December,  li  ~  his  es- 
cape in  the  fidlowing  manner,  ..    ..  to  I-ady 

.\nne  Lindsay  by  her  father,  Earl  James,  Lady 
Sophia's  nephew  : — 

"  '  Having  obt.ained  permission  to  pay  him  a 
visit  of  one  half-hour,  she  contrived  to  brin(r  as  her 
page  a  tall,  awkward,  country  clown,  with  a  fair 
wig  procured  for  the  occasion,  who  had  apparently 
been  engaged  in  a  fray,  having  his  bead  tied  up. 
On  entering,  she  made  them  immediately  change 

clothes  ;   they  did  so,  and        •'        ■ n  of  the 

half-hour,  she  in  a  tlood  •  '  well  to 

her  supposed  father,  ami  ■'  prison 

with  the   most   perfect  i'  a  slow 

pace.       Tlie    sentinel    at    '  =;''>*   sly 
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.  I'Tod  her  father  :  r  presence 

<  ■  1,  «,.ri  h.r  .1  her  train 

,  ;  the  pajre, 

II,.  ;:nl<l,  "  N'ar- 

let,"   rriuil  she,  in  ■  lury,  liasliiiix  ii  across  his 
face,  "  take  that — and  thai  tiMi,"  aiidiriu  a  box  on 
the  ear,  '•  for  knowing  no  IwUer  how  to  carry  your 
lady's  sarniL-nt."   Her  ill-treatment  of  him,  and  the 
dirt  with  which  she  had   besmeared  his  face,  so 
Vonfounded  the  sentinel,  that  lie  let  them  p:uu  the 
i!r       ■     '  I'll.'  I  laving  1'a.ssi'il  tliroueh 

::  I   by  a  ((uiitleinan  from   the 

r.i  ,.  .  ......    ........  « .ilered  her  carriage,  which 

was  ill  wailing  for  her  ;  '  the  earl,"  says  a  contem- 
(.(irirv  riiinili-sl,  '  Steps  Up  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
I  r  lackey,  and,  coming   fore)(ainst  the 

vv  ,  slips  off  and  shifU  for  himself."' — 

Vol.  II.,  pp.  28,27. 

Lord  Lindsay  insert*  the  four  last  letters  that 
Arfrvle  wrote.  One  to  his  son  was  written  before 
he  \e(i  the  castle  on  the  dav  of  his  death — one  to 
his  wife  in  :i     ■  '  '"  '  '       '     -, 

to  her  two  ■ 

day.       Wo  m^r    ui;it  ;tu<ifr.s>t;ti  iu  Ills  iuniu'i   iiuii*- 

erer.  Lady  Sophia  Lindsay  : — 

"  Mv  DEAR  Lady  .Sophia, — What  shall  I  say 
in  this  (freat  day  of  the  LonI,  wherein,  in  the 
midst  of  a  cloud,  I  find  a  fair  sunshine*  I  can 
\vi«h  no  more  for  you,  hut  that  the  I/Ord  may 
comfort  you  and  shine  ujxin  you  as  He  doth  upon 
me,  and  n'wc  you  the  same  sense  of  His  love  in 
Btayinir  in  the  world  aa  I  have  in  going  out  of  it. 
Adiea !  "  Arovle. 

"  P.S.  My  blessing  to  dear  Earl  of  Balcarrcs ; 
the  I^ird  touch  his  heart,  and  incline  him  to  His 
fear!" 

Colin,  the  next  Earl  of  Dalcarres  who  grew  to 
ninn's  (-tile,  had  a  singularly  chequered  life. 
A  it  the  court  of  Charles  II.  at  the  age 

irt  a.4  father's  scr\'ices  and  sufferings,  and 

liiso»n  singularly  handsome  person  and  address, 
procured  him  a  gracious  reception  and  the  imme- 
diate command  of  a  troop  of  horse — composed  of 
100  pentlemen  who  ha/I  (like  himself)  been  much 
i  '  of  the  recent  troubles, 

10  serve  for  a  half-a- 
'  ~  brilliant  captain.     In 

lie  was  ronfined  by  a 
li..  ..   .■•    ,  ' ■■'  !  ly  ill  there  came 

hourly  a  in  "Ut  him — from  a 

viK:ir'  111.  r  l)ecii  introdured 

lieen  present  when  he 
!.  :.  ind.     On  his  recovery 

he  found  that  ihia  attentive  stranger  was  Ma- 
dcmoiflle  de  Nassau,  daughter  of  the  Count 
'    '  (a  iiatur.il  son  of  the  Hnus<!  of 

I  ■r  to  I»idy  .\rlinKlon,  wife  of  the 

l.nylibli  I'niii''   .\linisi'  '      ■■  house  she  was 

slayinff  on   a  visit.      I  "f  emirw,  calleii 

'      '  '         '  iiid   the  day  was 

-ii-.r,),  William 

inn   on    this 

,  „         '111  emerald 

I'he  day  arrived,  the  noble  party  were 

,ri  the  churrh,  and  the  hr.'Sr  wns  at  the 


:    .  but,   to   the   dismay   of  i' 
.'room    appeared,      'rh"   v. 
(ur^'iiltcn  the  day  of  1 
r.ivired  in    his    niitht  . 
eating   his   breakfast,      i  h 
with  a  smile  on  the  lip,  but 


,   no 
had 


luld 
■  shed 


at  the  conclusion.  Colin  hurried  to  the  church, 
but  in  his  haste  left  the  ring  in  his  writing-case  : — 
a  friend  in  the  company  gave  him  one — the  cere- 
mony went  on,  and,  without  looking  at  it,  he 
placed  it  on  the  finger  of  his  fair  young  bride — it 
was  a  mourning  ring,  with  the  iiiort-head  and 
crossed  bones — on  perceiving  it  at  the  close  of  the 
ceremony,  she  fainted  away,  and  the  evil  omen 
had  made  such  an  impression  on  her  mind  that,  on 
recovering,  she  declared  she  should  die  within  the 
year  ;  and  her  presentiment  was  too  truly  fulfilled. 
"  In  a  packet  of  old  papers,  crumbling  to  decay, 
I  found  the  foUowina  billet,  addressed  by  I..ady 
Halcarres  to  her  husband's  mother  jtlie  widowed 
Countess  of  Argylc]  soon  after  her  nuptials  ; — 

"  '  Madame  : — Je  ne  sais  en  quels  lermes  vous 
rendre  tres  humbles  graces  de  la  boiii6  que  vous 
avex  cu  dc  in'^criro  une  Icttre  si  obligeante.  Je 
vous  assure,  Madame,  que  j'cn  ai  la  reeonnoissance 
que  je  dois,  et  que  Milord  Halcarres  n'aurait  pu 
epouser  une  persoune  qui  lachera  plus  que  je'ferai, 
i  chercher  les  occasions  de  nidriter  votre  amiti^,  et 
k  vous  t^moigner  en  toiile  sorlc  de  rencontre  avec 
combieii  de  respect  et  de  soumission  je  suis, 

" '  Madame,  voire  tr^s  humble  cl  obt^issante 
fiUe  et  servante, 

"  '  Maurisque  de  Balcarres.' 

"  It  is  a  mere  letter  of  compliment — for  the  cor- 
respondents had  never,  1  believe,  seen  each  oUier ; 
but,  finding  it,  as  I  did,  buried  among  marriage- 
settlements  and  wills,  in  whose  voluminous  pages 
I  found  no  otiier  trace  of  hrr  having  lived,  loved, 
and  died — it  was  with  feelings  of  no  common 
interest  that  I  perused  the  only  relic  that  time  has 
spared  of  one  who  iniiilit  have  been  our  ancestress 
— the  young  and  ill-fated  Maurilia." — vol.  ii.,  pp. 
2-4. 

Wc  must   give  some   more  of  this  carl's  lovo 
passages.     On  poor  Mauritia's  death  he  made  a 
campaign  at  sea  with  the  Duke  of  York,  was  with 
him   in   the    well-fought   battle   of  Solebay,   and 
attracted  much  of  his  royal  highness'  notice  and 
confidence — circiimslances  of  great  import  in  his 
future  career.     Hetiiriiing  to  Ixindon   he  saw  and 
fancied  Lady  Jean  Carnecie,  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Northesk  ;  and  the  king  himself 
wrote  to  her  father  in  the  strongest  manner  recom- 
mending   the    youn:;    widower.      Lndy  Je;in    took 
offence   at  the  king's  inteifereiiee,  and  refused  to 
listen    to    Halcarres.       Charles    kindly    bethought 
him  of  a  certain   English   heiress,  with    1(10,000/. 
(a  priKligious  fortune  in  thow'  days,)  and  again  did 
everything  to  forward  the  earl's  success  with  this 
Mi.«s  De  Foy,  whose  uncle  and  guardian  was  one 
of  the  griMims  of  the  bed-chamber.     The  proimsals 
were  accepted — Earl  Colin  luado  a  run  to  Scotland, 
to  consult  his  own  lawyer  alHPUt  the  settlements — 
and  beb(dd,  while  there  he  happened  to  meet  Lady 
Jean  Caiiiegie  nt  some  eiiuntry-house.     She  was 
more  beautiful  than  ever — there  was   no  king  to 
interfere — and  ('upid  ilid  kis  work  unat<»i^t(•d — to 
I  llie  discomfiture  of  Mih.H  De  Fny,  and  also  of  the 
I  Kiuff.      Halcarres  durst  nut  reappear  in  the  south, 
,  until  af\er  six  years  he  found  himself  once  more  a 
\  widower — when  Charles  received  him  with  the  old 
,  cordiality,  observing,  "  Oils  fish,  they  make  fools 
I  of  im  all." 

Earl  Colin  was  an  Episcopalian  and  a  Tory — h« 

had  no  sympathy  with  his  Presbyterian  sisters  of 

ihc  Argylo    |iersua.sion.     Thouffh   ever  since   his 

first  marriage   he   had  In         '  ihhed   bjr  the 

,  House   of  Nassau,  and    ,  by  William 
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Princfl  of  Oran^re,  he  never  faltorod  in  his  alUch- 
incnt  In  Jamos  II.  lie  prepared  to  join  Dundee 
in  his  laot  ill-fiitt'd  emerprisu — but  fortunately  lur 
himsi'lf  wns  arrested,  ao  that  ho  eacaped  being 
prcnrnt  at  Killicrankie. 

"  '  After  the  Itiittle,'  says  r  '    '     '     ' 

tor  of  Law's  Mi'iiiorials,  '  wl 

of  Janu's  in  the  Viscount  of   !  -nu^i  m 

that  hero  is  said  to  have  app  i   daybreak 

to    his    confidential    friend    I irris,    llieti 

confined  to  Kdinbur^h  Castle.  The  spectre, 
drawinff  aside  the  curtain  of  the  bed,  looked  very 
steadfastly  upon  the  earl,  after  which  it  moved 
towards  tlie  mantel-piece,  remained  there  for  some 
time  in  a  leanintr  posture,  and  then  walked  out  of 
the  chamber  without  utterinij  one  word.  Lord 
llalc:trres,  in  ^reat  surprise,  though  not  suspecliu); 
that  which  he  saw  to  be  an  apparition,  called  out 
repeatedly  to  his  friend  to  stop,  but  received  no 
answer,  and  subsequently  learnt  that  at  the  very 
moment  this  shadow  stwKl  l)cfore  him,  Dundee  had 
breathed  his  last  near  the  field  of  Killicrankie.'  " 
— vol.  ii.,  pp.  (iO,  (il. 

Ili'ini;  presently  liberated,  Ualearres  enf;af;cd  in 
.'^kehnorley's  plot,  and  on  its  failure  he  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  France. 

"  He  landed  at  llamburtr,  and  from  thence,  on 
his  road  to  France  '  went,'  says  his  grand-daugh- 
ter, '  by  Holland,  that  he  might  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  paying  a  visit  to  the  relations  of  the  first 
Lady  Balcurres.  He  appeared  befiiro  them  with 
that  mitigated  mildness  of  well-bred  sorrow,  «  hieh, 
after  a  lapse  of  fil'tcen  or  twenty  years,  and  two  or 
three  wives  in  the  interim,  was  not  supposed  to  l)e 
very  lively.  They  were  all  grown  old,  but  the 
circumstances  attending  the  whole  remaining  fresh 
in  their  minds  from  having  less  to  think  of  than  he 
had  bad,  they  pre.suined  that  be  would  have  a 
melancholy  pleasure  in  looking  at  the  picture  of 
his  wife.'  lie  replied,  'that  her  picture  was  un- 
necessary to  recall  features  he  never  could  forget 
— Ihrrr'  she  was  I' — (Uwking  at  a  painting  well 
appointed  as  to  frame,  and  honondily  stationed 
over  the  chimney-piece) — '  her  manner — her  air  !' 
— The  honest  rroip  smiled ;  it  was  one  of  the 
Four  Si iisons .'  " — vol.  ii.,  p.  (Mi. 

He  continued  abroad  till  about  the  time  of 
lames'  death,  when  the  poverty  he  was  reduced 
Id,  and  the  imminent  risk  of  irretrievable  ruin  to 
bis  estates,  made  him  petition  for  leave  to  go  home 
— which  King  William,  out  of  regard  for  old 
acquaintance,  made  no  diflicully  to  concede.  Co- 
lin iitarrying  a  third  wife,  remained  at  Ualearres  in 
(piiet  during  the  rest  of  William's  reign  and  the 
whole  of  Queen  Anne's — but  "  the  1715"  drew 
him  llirth  again  ;  and  again,  af^er  SheritTmnir,  he 
had  to  n^turn  to  ibo  continent,  narrow  ly  saving  his 

Ikfe.  and  lorfeiting  his  estate.  The  intercession  of 
his  connexions,  Argvle,  I^uderdale,  and  Stiiir, 
■rocuri'd  him  by  and  bye  a  rennssion — and  he 
pturncd  to  marry  a  fourth  wife,  who  made  his  old 
uge  serene. 

Colin's  second  son  and  successor  happening  to 
have  also  married  when  an  old  man,  a  grandson 
ind  a  grand-daughter  of  the  favorite  of  Charles  II. 
ire  still  in  the  land  of  the  living.  The  excellent 
l.'i.l  Bishop  of  Kildare  (liom  1760)  andliis  sister 
iu'th,  Countess  Dowager  of  Ilardwicke,  (bom 
Kti;i.)  children  of  James,  sixth  Karl  of  Ualearres, 
are  both,  in  Feb.  ISlti,  able  to  tell  the  strange 
story,  that  at  their  grandfather's  marriage  King 
Charles  gave  away  the  bride. 

Earl  Colin's  grand-daughter  characterizes  him 
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aa  "  one  of  the  handaomest  and  iWMt  (ocomptished 
men  of  his  time,  a  man  of  letters,  but  <  i.v 

ure  anil  pleasure's  favorite."    And  vol  nd 

been  in  hia  youth,  that  Mr.  CIi:imiIi>  ;  .ilU  him 
justly  "  the  elegant  and  learned  IIJ.  ii's,"  will 
'       "         '   '        "  m1  his  Mruioir  on  Scotch 

t  II.  at  St.  Germaina, 
.iiju  III'  lu'i'u  i>v  .-^ir  Vi  diiur  Scott  in  hia  edition  of 
the  Somers'  Tracts. 

luirl  Colin's  eldest  son,  Alexander,  was  not 
"  out  in  the  fifteen,"  but  as  both  his  father  and  hia 
younger  brother  were,  the  Jacobite  stigma  re- 
mained on  him  too  through  life.  Ho  inherited  a 
deeply  embarrassed  property,  and  died,  unmairied, 
captain  in  the  Uuards,  his  utmost  promotion.  To 
him  succeeded  his  brother  James,  the  fifth  Karl 
already  mentioned — whose  character  aiid  history, 
in  a  nigh  degree  amiable  and  interesting,  have 
lieen  recorded  with  afl'eelionate  skill  hy  one  of  hia 
gifted  children.  Lady  .\nne  Lindsay,  by  marriage 
Uarnard — the  authoress  of  '^Aulil  Riihin  Gray." 
His  participalioii  in  the  field  of  Sberilfmuir  was 
never  to  be  got  over.  He  served  the  Hanoverian 
kings,  first  as  a  .•uiilor  and  afterwards  as  a  siddiei, 
all  through  the  vigor  of  his  life — was  a  zealous, 
gallant,  and  .skilful  officer,  and  a  gentleman  of  the 
most  unspotted  honor,  on  whose  oath  of  allegiance, 
once  given,  the  most  ))erfect  reliance  ought  to 
have  been  placed — but  "  he  had  drawn  his  sword 
for  the  Stuart,"  and  was  at  last  convinced,  after  a 
severe  struggle  of  more  than  thirty  years,  that 
there  was  an  immovable  resolution  never  to  allow 
him  to  rise  to  the  rank  evin  of  a  fii'ld-iiflicer.  Hia 
letters  to  his  only  sister,  I^ady  Elizabeth,  and  hera 
to  him  during  these  long  weary  years  of  hope 
deferred,  are  most  alfecting  composilioiiH — iriiniirig 
the  deep  simple  earnestness  of  the  it^  o- 

tions,  so  honorably  characteristic  o(  iry 

and  family,  with  an  elfect  which  no  ideal  represen- 
tations of  poetry  or  romance  could  surpass. 

Lord  Balcarn\s  distinguished  himself  at  Dettin- 
gen  under  the  eyes  of  George  II. — and  then  sold 
out  of  the  army — and,  in  the  words  of  the  autiior- 
esa  of"  AM  Ilofnn  dray,'" — 

"  Tired  out  witb  fruitless  service,  with  thwarted 
ambition,  with  vague  hopes,  he  retired  to  the  soli- 
tude of  Balcarres ;  there,  with  a  few  trusty  do- 
mestics u  ho  had  accompanied  his  fortunes,  the  old 
library  of  books,  « liich  had  made  rbeniists  and 
philosophers  of  all  the  moths  in  the  castle,  and  a 
mind  so  replete  with  ideas  as  to  fear  nothing  from 
vacancy,  he  quietly  re|M)sed  himself 

'*  Had  the  honest  people,  wh«»  composed  hia 
society,  possessed  discernment  lo  know  the  treas- 
ure ihev  acquired,  they  would  have  blessed  the 
illiberaliiv  of  (jeorge,  who  bad  refused  him  that 
rank  which  many  years  of  faithful  service  well 
entitled  him  to, 

"The  accomplished  gentleman,  the  reasoninK 
philosopher,  ibe  ardent  soldier,  the  judicious  far- 
mer, and  the  warm  partizan,  my  father  argued  on 
everything,  discussed  everything,  wiih  fire  and 
ability  ;  but  concluded  every  subject  with  the  beauty 
and  wrongs  of  the  fair  Mary  Queen  oi  .Scots,  and 
with  the  base  union  of  the  two  crowns,  which  had 
left  the  peers  of  Scotland  without  parliament  and 
without  cons<-quenec. 

"  These  were  topics  of  inexhaustible  disappro- 
bation. No  guest  escaped  from  bis  table  without 
his  sentiments  being  sounded,  and,  whether  op- 
posed or  not.  Ixird  Balcarres  .always  ended  in  a 
passion,  and  was  sorry  for  it  till  hi'  sinned  again. 
That  which  made  bis  greatest  diiTiculty  was  the 
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aid  attaphmont  of  a  Jambite  amidst  the  habits  of  a 

an  a  seaman,  his  scarlet 

shut  up   his  hpa  from 

;  "wrnment,  ihnogh  the  old 

11  war  i<  at  hand,  though  it 

I   n'V  side  save  one,  il  were 

to  be  on  the  worst  side, 

t       __  lion  could  make  it,'  had 

justified  his  conduct  \n  all  its  line.     Certain  it  is. 

that,  while  he    fought   over  ajjain  the   battles  of 

Georjp!  II.,  his  eye  kindled  when  the  year  fifteen 

was  mentioned,  with  an  expression  that  showed 

his  heart  to  be  a  faithful  subject  yet  to  the  old  tory 

cause. 

"  He  had  not  lonp  remained  in  this  retirement 
before  he  found  that  there  was  somethin?  wantinsr 
which  he  could  not  define.  '  It  is  not  (rood  for  man 
to  be  alone,'  says  the  great  Judee  of  all  ihintrs. 
His  neijhbors,  thoueh  wt'H  .  <!.,.-i-.-r|  for  country 
gentlemen,  as  m<i»t  of  th^  .  had  no  am- 

munition to  brinp  into  the  ;  _      -t  such  a  man 

as  my  father.  Past  occurrences  had  left  his  fancy 
full  of  animated  recollections,  but  they  were  the 
same  day  after  day  ;  some  new  source  of  satisfac- 
tion was  wanting;  and,  willing  to  discover  what  it 
could  be,  he  left  Balcarrcs  to  drink  the  waters  of 
MnflTat  at  about  fifiy  miles  distant. 

"  It  was  there  that  he  met  with  Miss  Dalrymple, 
•and  her  charms  made  him  soon  forjret  every  pur- 
suit hut  that  of  love.  She  was  fair,  bloominp, 
and  lively ;  her  beauty  and  embonpoint  charmed 
my  dear,  tall,  !'-■"  ".-.i.^^iic  father.  At  sixty  he 
'bejjan  to  love  >•  thusinsm  of  twenty-five, 

'but  he  loved  in  >  ;,  iiiple  not  the  woman  she 

•  really  was,  but  the  woman  he  thought  every  female 

•  ought  to  be ;  and  with  this  pattern  of  ideal  excel- 
!  lence  he  invariably  associated  the  remembrance  of 
Hns  favorite  sister.  Lady  Kliiabelh,  who,  though 

•  dead,  still  continued  his  model  of  perfection;  her 
picture  was  looked  up  to  as  the  relic  of  a  saint,  and 

'her  gentleness,  mildness,  and  indulgence  so  lived 
in  his  heart  and  fancy  as  indispensable  to  what 
ws.«  '-'  -    that  h"  never  supposed  it  possiSle 

tha!  iiiple  kIkiuM  not  be  equally  tender, 

ike ;  he 
d  with 
the  ears  of  his  iiiiacinalion  ;  bu'  •■  excel- 

lent Miss  Dalryinplr  had  no  r.  in  mind 

■  or  manners  to  I^dy  F.lizibeth,  she  had  a  act  of 
sterling  qualities  more  fined  to  the  situation  into 
which   my  father  wi»h<'d   lo  draw  her.     She   had 

•worth,  honor,  activity,   good   sense,  good  spirits, 

•  economy,  justice,  friendship,  generosity — every- 
thing but  softness.     Fortunate  it  was  for  him  that 

•this   '  '  '  r,  had  she  possessed  as  much 

•  of  1  "t  as  she  did  of  vivacity,  she 

woui.,  .i.L  ,, il  found  by  him  at  the  waters 

of  Moffat,  with  her  heart  free,  and  her  hand  unso- 
licited. 

"  Lord  Balcarres  hid  now  discovered  what  it 
WIS  that  hf  j^;  ■".!  in  i  •■■  d  nf ;  tliat  it  was  the  sori- 

•  ety  of  a  '  ^  to  add  to  that  of  his 
books — a  I'cirtunate  and  more  alive 
than  onr  ■  n  Mary.  But  though 
Miss  Dalr  '-  and  looked  up  lo  him, 
she  was  nut  di»j«>>rcl  to  paxs  the  bounds  of  grali- 
tade  for  his  marked  admiration  of  her.  I>ord 
Balcarrofi  ■          '        •  '    •'•■=  worse, 

■  ill"  wnrl  1  his  as- 
— '  >■                              „  .,,.    .,,,,                     ■  -thowed 

I  rank,  yet  •  >  dcny- 

.  „  ■ ,  I  singulari')    _  .  ;  his  ap- 


pearance. To  his  large  brigadier  wig,  whiefa 
hung  down  with  three  tails,  he  generally  added  a 
few  curls  of  his  own  application,  which,  I  suspect, 
would  not  have  been  reckoned  quite  orthodox  by 
the  trade.  His  shoe,  which  res(.>mhled  nothing  so 
much  as  a  little  boat  with  a  cabin  at  the  end  of  it, 
was  slashed  with  his  penknife  for  the  benefit  of 
giving  ease  lo  his  honest  toes  ;  here — there — he 
slashed  it  where  he  chose  to  slash,  without  an  idea 
that  the  world  or  its  fashions  had  the  smallest  right 
to  smile  at  his  shoe. 

"  The  charms  of  his  company  and  conrersation 
carried  with  them  a  powerful  attraction  lo  the  fair 
princesses  whom  he  delighted  to  draw  round  him 
— for  I  ought  lo  have  mentioned  that  my  father's 
passion  for  Queen  Mary  gave  royalty  lo  the  sex, 
in  order  lo  account  for  a  phrase  I  have  often  re- 
pealed, while  his  total  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
world,  in  which  he  had  never  lived,  might  hove 
laid  him  too  open  to  the  arts  of  those  princesses, 
had  not  Providence  directed  his  choice. 

"  This,  however,  was  a  character  which  could 
only  be  taken  in  the  aggregate.  Ltird  Halcarres 
had  proposed — Miss  Dalrymple  had  not  courage  to 
accept;  she  refused  him — fully,  frankly,  finally, 
refused  him.  It  hurt  him  deeply — he  fell  sick — 
his  life  was  despaired  of.  F)very  man  of  sense  may 
know  that  a  fever  is  the  best  oratory  a  lover  can 
use ;  a  man  of  address  would  have  fevered  upon 
plan,  but  the  fever  of  my  simple-hearted  father 
was  as  real  as  his  disappointment.  Though 
grieved,  he  had  no  resentment;  he  settled  upon 
her  the  half  of  his  estate — she  learnt  this  from  his 
man  of  business — he  recovered,  llniugh  slowly — 
and  in  one  of  those  emotions  of  gratitude,  so  vir- 
tuous at  the  mtvnenl,  but  which  sometimes  hurry 
the  heart  beyond  its  calmer  impulse — she  married 
him. 

"  '  She  brought  him,'  says  he — and  this  testi- 
mony it  vt'ould  be  unjust  lo  both  lo  give  in  other 
than  his  own  words — '  an  approved  merit,  with  all 
the  ornaments  of  beauty.  She  gave  him  a  numer- 
ous offspring  and  all  other  blessings.  Possessed 
of  the  rational  and  natural  felicities  so  overlooked 
in  this  vain  world,  he  became  thankful  lo  his  Maker 
for  his  disappointments  in  the  visionary  aims  that 
so  disturb  the  minds  of  men.'  " — vol.  ii.,  pp. 
HO— 146. 

Earl  James'  correspondence  is  largely  drawn 
upon  by  our  author,  his  gnat-grandson.  He  was 
himself  the  composer  of  Menmirs  of  the  Lindsays 
— and  these  are  laid  under  contribution  in  various 
chapters  of  this  book.  He  alco  composed  essays 
on  agricultural  subjects  ;  and  indeed  he  is  still  held 
in  great  resi>ect  as  the  first  scientific  fanner  in  iho 
county  of  Fife — now  one  of  the  niont  skilfully  cul- 
livaleil  dislricis  in  (Ireat  llritain.  In  that  region 
the  fiillowing  little  anecdote  is  told  of  him.  Walk- 
ing one  day  in  a  field  of  turnips,  im  which  he  par- 
ticularly prided  himsi'lf,  he  surprised  an  old  wo- 
man, a  pensioner  of  the  family,  busily  employed 
in  filling  a  sack  with  his  favorites.  After  heartily 
scolding  her — lo  which  she  only  replied  by  the 
silent  eloquence  of  repeated  curtseys — he  was 
walking  away,  when  the  poor  woman  called  sfier 
him,  "  F.h,  my  lord,  it 's  unco  heavy!  wad  yo  no 
be  sae  kind  as  help  me  on  wi't'" — which  be 
immediately  did,  and,  with  many  thanks,  she 
d  (camped. 

"  F»arl  James  died,  '  old  and  satisfied  wiih  days,' 
on  the  aoth  February,  ITflH,  r--l  "■-  ••"'^■■1  '<"  ''■« 
ehajiel  of  Halcarres.      Born 
of  Karl  t'olin  and  Dundee  ih- 
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ettiiin  of  King  J»niei>,  In'  survi\  .vl  r.r  hIm.vo  t«  <Mitv 
yi'ars  the  liint  t'lTiicl  • 
heri'ililary  kiiii;<l(iiii.    ' 

and  (Ihi'iI,  of  tlio  mnni  ilisiinuutsliiii  |ienM>iial  ail- 
drenn  nnd  fiTit*<ht'ft  inannt^rH,  hu  wns  one  of  the  lant 
rppn  'f  tlie  ancient  nobility  of  Scutland, 

»s    il  I    before  the  union.     Branch  aftor 

branrli  hni  in-.n  sliotn  away  from  his  family,  till, 
a(  the   time  when  the  niarriaiJn  was  oontracifd  to 

which  we  owe  our  rx-  • Iw  was  the   last  of 

his   race.     With   him  .closes  what   wc 

may  consider  a-s  the  :i: ,,  iry  of  our  fiunily." 

— vol.  ii.,  p.  17U. 

A  Rreat  deal  of  what  is  most  dcli|;hlful  in  the 
Ru)isci|uent  pa^os  of  [jord  Lindsay's  second  volume 
is  drawn  from  the  [japors  of  this  (fo4)d  catl's  dau|;h- 
ler,  the  late  Lady  Anne  Barnard — sketches  writ- 
ten by  her  in  old  age  of  thi?  family  circle  of  her 
youth  in  Fife  and  in  Kilinburi;h — aiul  her  corre- 
spondonce,  especially  that  with  Walter  Scott, 
who,  as  our  readers  will  rcoollt!Ct,  was  the  first 
person  that  told  the  world  who  wrote  "  .\uld 
llobin  Gray."  Of  ihe  sketches  we  cannot  but 
give  some  further  specimens — Sir  Walter  himsfdf 
never  drew  Scotch  (lorlrails  with  more  unalTecicd 
fidelity.  Take  this  of  Lady  Anne's  maternal 
grandmother,  the  ancient  Lady  Dalrymple  of  Ca- 
prington,  who,  as  was  much  in  accordance  with 
the  kindiv  habits  of  those  days,  spent  her  widowed 
years  un^er  her  son-in-law's  roof  at  Balcarrcs,  and 
afVer  his  death  settled  in  Edinburgh,  whore  her 
house,  in  a  <-lo.'»'  of  the  Canongate,  was  the  usual 
town  home  subsequently  of  all  her  younjr  descend- 
ants. Mrs.  Murray  Keith,  the  origin.al  of  Mrs. 
Oethune  Baliid  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  the  Canon- 
(fate,"  kept  house  with  Lady  Dalrymple.  Lady 
Anne  recollected  her  (jrandmotbcr  as  "  a  placid, 
quiet,  pleasing  old  woman,  whose  indolence  had 
benevolence  in  it,  and  whose  sense  was  replete 
with  indolence,  as  she  was  at  all  times  of  the 
party  for  letting  things  alone." 

"1  now  remember  with  a  smile  the  different 
evolutions  that  grandmamma's  daily  fidgets  had  to 

{)erform,  thoujjh,  at  the  time,  they  plagued  me  a 
ittlo.  x\.t  ten,  she  camo  down  stairs,  always  a 
little  out  of  humor  till  she  had  had  her  breakfast. 
In  her  left  hand  were  her  milt."!  and  her  snulT-hox, 
which  contained  a  certain  number  of  pinches ;  she 
stopped  on  i!i  ■  ^fv.-iiii.enth  spot  of  the  carpet,  and 
coughed  , ;    she   then    looked    at   the 

\vcatlier-i;i  :u'hcd  the  tea-table,  put    her 

right  hand  ux  her  pocket  for  the  key  of  the  tea- 
chest,  and,  not  finding  it  there,  sent  me  upstairs  to 
I  look  for  il  in  her  own  room,  charging  mo  not  to 
fall  on  the  stairs.  '  Look,'  said  she  '  Annie  !  upon 
my  littlo  table — there  you  will  find  a  pair  of 
gloves,  but  the  key  is  not  there  ;  after  you  have 
taken  up  the  gloves,  you  will  see  yesterday's 
newspaper,  but.  you  will  not  find  it  below  that,  so 
you  need  not  touch  it ;  pass  on  from  the  news- 
paper to  my  black  fan,  beside  it  there  lie  three 
apples— (don't  eat  my  apples,  Annie  !  luark  that  1) 
— take  up  the  letter  that  is  beyond  the  apples,  and 
there  you  will  find' — '  But  is  not  that  the  key  in 
your  left  hand  over  your  little  finger?' — 'No, 
Annie,  it  cannot  be  so,  for  I  always  carry  it  on  my 
right" — '  That  is,  you  intend  to  do  so,  my  dear 
grandmamma,  but  vou  know  you  always  cany  it 
in  your  left.' — '  W'ell,  well,  child!  I  believe  I 
do,  but  what  then!  is  the  tea  made'  put  in  one 
spoonful  (ov  every  person,  and  one  over — Annie-. 
do  you  mark  me  ''  Thus,  every  morning,  gran 
mamma  smelt  three  liuus  at  her  apple,  came  dow;i 


^t:lir^<  ti-slv.  niiiL'li,  ct    iin  ths  leventeentli  .«i.iit.  Iwt 
ri  her  left  iho 

ver,  till  tli<  nap 

uirivt-d  (ulit!ii  nlii-  had  a  new  set  >  ^.) 

sbo  was  a  pleasing,  entertaining,  . .  ^ndd 

old  woman.     I  should  hive  her,  lor  iUc.  Invid  uie ; 
I  was  her  god-ilaugbtcr,  and  her  sworn  friend.' — 
'  She  was  the  mildest,'    adds  I^ody  Anne,  many 
years  aftirwards,  '  and  most  inrnxjcnt  of  beings.' 
— v(d.  ii.,  p|).  IHl— |h3. 

The  following  am-cdoie  of  David  Hume,  whom 

II.  occurs  in 
ret,  from 

morning 
tcly  on  a 


I  Lady  Dalrymple  hail  known  fr' 
a  letter  of  I^july  Anne  to  her  - 

I  her  grandmother's  bouse  in  1' 
"  '  Our  friend  David  Hume 
visiter  of  ours.     My  mother  j 
circumstance  which  had  a  giHul  deal  of  character 
in  it.     When  we  were  very  youn?  irirls,  loo  young 

:  to   remember  the  scene,  ther.    '  <i  to  be  a 

good  many  clever  jK-ople   at   I  ii  Christ- 

mas, and  as  a  gambol  of  the  sc,!--..!!  mry  agreed  to 
write  each   his  own  character,  to   give   tjiem   to 

I  Hume,  and  make  him  show  them  to  my  father,  as 
extracts  he  had  taken  fnim  the  pope's  library  at 
Home.  Ho  did  : — my  father  said,  "  I  don't  know 
who  the  rest  of  your  fine  fellows  and  charming 
priiicc8.ses  are,  Hume  ;  but  if  you  had  not  told  me 
where  you  got  this  character,  I  should  have  said  it 
was  that  of  my  wife."  "  I  was  pleased,"  said  my 
mother,  "  with  my  lord's  answer;  it  showed  that  at 
least  I  had  been  an  honest  woman." 

"  '  Hume's  character  of  hiin.self,'  said  she,  '  was 
well  drawn  and  full  of  candor  ;  he  spoke  of  him- 
self as  bo  ought,  but  added  what  surpriiu'd  us  all, 
that,  plain  as  his  manners  were,  and  apparently 
careless  of  attention,  vanity  was  his  predcjininarit 
weakness.  That  vanity  led  him  to  publish  his  es- 
says, which  he  grieved  over,  not  that  he  had 
changed  his  opinions,  but  that  he  thought  he  had 
injured  society  by  disseminating  them.' — '  Do  you 
remember  the  sequel  of  that  affair?'  said  Hume; 
'  Yes,  I  do,'  replied  my  mother,  laughing,  •  you 
told  me  that,  although  I  thought  your  character  a 
sincere  one,  it  was  not  so — there  was  a  particular 
feature  omitted  that  we  wore  still  ignorant  of,  and 
that  you  would  add  it;  like  a  fool  fgavo  you  the 

MS.,  and  you  thrust  it  into  the  fire.   >  '  ' Oh  ! 

what  an  idiot  1  had  nearly  proved  n;  ,  In 

leave  such  a  document  in  the  handj  ....    1  of 

women  !  "  '  " 

Il  was  in  this  old  lady's  house  that  Sir  Waller 
Scott,  when  a  boy  of  six  or  seven,  used  to  teo 
Lady  Anne  Barnard — and  in  one  of  hi«  letlers  to 
her,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  fifty  y<  •< : 

"  I  remember  all  the  lo(a/f  of  U) 
perfectly,  even  to  the  Indian  screen  u  ;;ii 
and    Columbine,   and   the    harpsichord, 
never  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  Ladv  *  • 
it.     I  suppose  the  Close,  once  loo  <' 
hem  of  your  ladyship's    garim'nt 
for  the  lowest  mechanics — ai:  ! 
away.     The  authoress  of  '  lie 
remember  the  last  verse  of  an  old  song, 
the  changes  '  which  fleeting  time  procureih  : 

"  '  For  many  a  place  stands  in  hard  case 

Where  biythe  folks  kenned  nae  sorrow. 
With  Humes  that  dwelt  on  I/eader  Haughs, 
And  Scots  wha  live<l  on  Yarrow.' 

It  ia,  to  be  sure,  more  picturesque  to  lament  the 

'  -  '-•■nn  of  tower?!  •  ■  '  ■"-  -■  '  ' '■     •'    -  the 

;ion  of  an   i  not 

....,    ..lUiking  on  i...  .^.;cats 
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wh)>r)>  worth  snd  Ulonl,  «nd  elegance  to  boot,  were 
pr  I.  and  which  now  are  the  resort  of  mU- 

c  'efy,  *"d  vice. 

■  1  nriifvc  I  must  wt  as  much  i — '-'■■  -'  near 
thirty  years  of  the  law  have  loft  m  iside, 

and   plead  (fiiilty  to  tx'inc  the  lilt'  ■'  '"v 

aunt  Jcanic's  panialitv  may  h:i\ 
your  ladyship,  thi>ii)jh  I  owed  my 
tion  in  no  small  dcaree  to  early  lameness,  which 
prevented  my  rompiiij  much  with  oihcr  boys, 
thoiieh,  thank  God  '.  it  has  left  me  activity  enough 
to  take  a  ereat  deal  of  exercise  in  the  course  of  my 
life.  Your  lailyship's  recollections,  awakeninp  my 
own,  lead  me  nalnrallv  to  reverse  the  telescope  on 
my  past  life,  ami  '  -^'If  sitlin);  at  the  fur- 

ther end  of  a  loii_  ■■  of  years  pone  by — a 

lif'  '    !  chalii  riiijj  i"'>,  whom  everybody  was 

k  :np8  because  they  sympathized  with  his 

i:.l ..■  .- 

Another  of  Lady  Anne's  portraits  brinjts  before 
ns  a  most  pirtiiri'?«H!i'  spinster,  of  whom  also  Sir 
Walter  had  ;  i  lively  recollection. 

"  I  close  rvof  portraits  with  that  of 

Sophv  Jolinsioiii',  for  many  years  a  constant  inti- 
mate of  B.ilcarres,  and  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary originals  of  a  day  when  eharacicr  seems  to 
hare  been  stamped  with  a  iKilder  die,  or  at  least  to 
have  opposed   nv  i''e  to  attrition   than  it 

now  does.     '  Hit  vs  I<adv  .Anne,  '  was 

what  was  cr.  ■'    '  :.' ;  her  mo- 

ther that  V  ice,  so  uni- 

v»"---'iiv '■"■■:i.  ..       ..  i. .■■;   .••    .....nan."     One 

d  Tier,  the  squire,  havinp  a  mind  to  rea- 

S"  •  Imttle,  turned  the  conversation  on  the 

"  folly  of  education."  The  wife  said,  she  had  al- 
ways nnderstood  it  was  a  pood  thing  for  young 
people  to  know  a  little,  to  keep  them  out  of  harm's 
way.  The  husband  said,  education  was  all  non- 
sense, for  that  a  child  who  was  left  to  nature  had 
ten  times  more  sense,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
\\  ■  I.  than   those   whose  heads   were 

I  icks  and  learning  out  of  books. 

l,:^.    >!:-.  -'       '■      'cave  up  the  point,  and, 
«•  he  stoutly  mn  argument,  thev  Iwih 

■grocd  "■  ">'l-.-  ■■  '-I  ■■"   'h"  child   she 

waa  n  re  an  oath 

that  il  _  .         ::  from  the 

)  >iinh,  or  cTCT  have  its  spirit  broken  by 

' '  ■  I'liut  child  proved  to  lie  Miss  Sophy  John- 
stone  •  •  •  I  scarce  think  that  any  system 
'  '  •'!  eonid  have  made  this  woman  one  of 

1'  Her  taste  led  her  to  himt  with  her 

'  ■  '  '        '  '  •      '     yn^    jjiij^    (^ 

!ied  well  in 
<ii,ii  the  smith, 
'1  on  the  fiddle. 


■  imjiroveti 
talents  for 
..fher 


rii  ■  rieen 

Willi  ■*   her 

!•      '  .•■.mge-ii 

ri   when  li' 

;.  -tant  to  «•• 

nne  but  ni<  I  up  io  hor 

closet,  to  V. ,  .il.' 


"  It  waa  for  a  beantiful  old  Scottish  melody, 
sung  by  this  amazonian  dame,  that  Lady  Anne, 
the  eldest  of  the  youthful  tril«'  of  Balcarrca,  wrote 
the  ballad  of'  Auld  Kobin  Clray,"  in  1771." 

Lady  Anne  Harnard  (to  whom  the  reader  of 
these  volumes  owes  so  much)  survived  till  lately. 
Her  favorite  sister,  I^ady  .M.argarct  Fordyce,  »  hose 
Iteauty  inspireil  some  of  •Sheridan's  sweetest  songs, 
died  young.  •She  also  w,-i8  a  poetess,  and  some 
pleasing  sjiecimens  of  her  verse  are  here  printed  in 
the  same  api«'ndix  wiih  "  Auld  Hohin  Cray."  We 
have  alreaily  mentioned  that  one  brother  of  theirs 
is  still  alive — the  liishop  of  Kildare — and  also  the 
third  sister.  Lady  Hardwieke,  the  venerable  mother 
of  the  Ijailies  .Sl\iart  de  Kolhsay.  Mexlwrough, 
and  Calediin.  Tln-ir  eldest  brother  Alexander, 
sixth  Karl  of  Halcarrce,  ^erv«■d  in  the  Auicricau 
war  with  diHtinclion,  and  acquired  much  honor  as 
fiovernor  of  Jamaica,  especially  by  his  conduct  in 
the  la.sl  Maroon  insurrection.  In  later  life  he  was 
one  of  the  sixteen  Scotch  peers  in  the  house  of 
lords,  and  highly  esteemed  in  that  ns  in  every  other 
situation  and  functicm  of  public  or  private  life.  Suc- 
ceeding in  right  of  his  wife  to  the  extensive  estates 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Haigh  in  I.«ancashire,  the 
earl  fixed  his  residence  in  that  quarter,  and  ulti- 
mately sold  the  paternal  castle  and  domain  of  llal- 
carrcs  to  his  younger  brother  Hol)ert,  whose  de- 
scendant. Sir  Coults  Lindsay,  Hart.,  is  one  of  tho 
most  promising  of  the  young  poets  of  our  time. 
Karl  Alexander  diid  in  IBS.V— and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  the  present  peer.  Three  other  bro- 
thers, Colin,  James,  and  John,  were  officers  in  the 
army.  C'olin's  papers  have  afforded  Ixird  Lindsay 
a  clear  and  well  written  narrative  of  the  assault  on 
Gibraltar  in  1782.  Hoth  James  and  John  were  in 
the  detachment  of  the  unfortunate  ("olonel  Baillie, 
surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces  almost  to  a  man  by 
Hyder  Ali  at  Conjeveram — and  John,  then  a  cap- 
tain, was  one  of  tho.ie  who  shared  with  Sir  David 
Haird  the  cruel  three  years"  inipri.sonment  by  Tip- 
poo  Saib's  orders  in  Seringapalain  in  17H0 — 1784. 
His  journal  of  that  terrible  capiiviiy  is  now  printed, 
and  one  of  the  most  iiitereMiiig  journal.s  we  erer 
read,  [Mjurtraying  mm"^'  mniT^  in-iily  the  charming 
tein|)er  and    impuri  rit   of  the   writer. 

This  gentleman  man  ^^ards  the  youngest 

daughter  of  the  premier  l»rd  North — so  justly  ad- 
mired in  society  as  Ijidy  Charlollc  Lindsay. 

The  third  and  fourth  volume.^  are  (M'ciipicd  with 
journals  and  narratives  of  foreign  service  and  ad- 
venture by  four  of  these  distinguished  brothers. 
We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  indulge  ourselves  and 
our  rr'aders  with  many  extracts — but  must  content 
ourselves  with  one  or  two  from  the  "  Aneedoles  of 
an  Indian  Life,"'  by  the  lion.  Rolierl  Lindsay. 
This  very  able  man,  after  spendinp  some  time  in  a 
tnircantiie  house  at  Cadiz,  accepted  the  appoinl- 
t  of  writer  in  the  Kast  Indi^  Company's  ser- 
■iiid  we  fimi  him  an  havin<;,  when  still  very 
'i;irge  of  the  revenue  and  administration 
. .  of  the  frontier  district  of  .Sylhet. 

A  iraiis.aetion  in  the  lime  trade,  which  had  ma- 
terial consequences,  is  thus  narrated  : — 

"  The  only  great  staple  and  steady  article  of 
commerce,  iacMinain.  or  lime.     In  no  part  of  Hen- 


gal,  or  even  III 
fectly  pure,  or 


be   I 
bith' 


I  he  rock   f  ' 

Hoy,  ns  ill  i 


I       1   found   It   had   lieen 
iiieiiiaiis,  Greeks,  and  low 
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V.  liiit  n>  a  tritUii>(  i-xH'iit  only,  whilp  I 

li  Iv  iIk'  udviiiiiuKt!  over  ihi'iii,  frurn  tlur 

Cull,,...! 1   Uio  currency,  thai  it  was  evident  the 

trade  inii;lit  noon  centre  with  me  ;  ind  it  aooord- 
iiigly  did  ao. 

"  The  niuuntaiii  from  whence  the  lime  ia  taken 
was  not  situated  wiihin  our  juriadiciion,  but  be- 
lonK<'(l  to  iiide|>endent  chienainn,  inhabitaiilaof  the 
high  range  which  separatea  our  possesaiona  from 
the  Chinese  fmnlicr.  My  (freat  object  was  to  pro- 
cure from  these  people  a  leiise  n(  the  lime-ruck,  hut 
they  previously  demanded  an  interview  with  me,  to 
consult  im  the  subject.  A  meeting  was  accnrdiiiir- 
ly  fixed  at  a  place  called  I'ondua,  situated  close 
under  the  hills,  I'ormins;  one  of  the  most  siuiwii- 
dous  amphitheatres  in  the  world.  The  innuntain 
appears  to  rise  abruptly  from  the  watery  plain,  and 
is  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  foliage,  and  fruit 
trees  of  every  dttscripliun  peculiar  to  a  tropical  cli- 
mate, which  seem  to  grow  spontaneously  from  the 
crevices  of  the  lime-rock.  A  more  romantic  or 
more  beautiful  situation  could  not  bu  found  ilian 
theone  then  before  mc.  The  majrnificent  mountain, 
full  in  view,  appeared  to  be  divided  with  large  per- 
pendicular stripes  of  white,  which,  upon  a  nearer 
inspection,  proved  to  be  cataracts  of  no  sniall 
magnitude,  and  the  river,  in  which  the  bo.its 
anchored,  was  S4i  pure  that  the  trout  and  other 
fishes  were  seen  playing  about  in  every  direction  ; 
above  all,  the  air  was  delightful  when  coiitrasited 
with  the  close  and  pesillcntial  atmosphere  of  the 
putrid  plain  below,  s,i  that  I  felt  as  if  transplanted 
into  one  of  the  regions  of  Paradise.  But  the  ap- 
pearance of  llie  inhabitants  of  this  garden  of  Kden 
did  not  enable  me  to  follow  out  the  theory  I  conld 
have  wished  to  establi.^h  ;  it  certainly  deserved  E 
different  style  of  inh;ibitants  from  those  wild-hxik- 
ing  demons,  Ihcii  dancing  on  the  banks  before  me. 

"  In  order  to  pay  due  attention  to  the  great  man, 
lliey  had  come  down  from  everv  part  of  the  moun- 
tain, accompanied  by  their  retaiin-rs,  dressed  in 
the  garb  of  war,  and,  when  thus  accoutred,  their 

pearance  is  omisI  unquestionably  martial,  and  by 
means  unlike  onr  naiive  Iligblundcrs  when 
Iressed  in  the  Gaelic  costume.  Many  hundreds 
this  descriplion  were  now  before  mc.  Hut  my 
new  friends,  ou  ihis  occasion,  bre:i(hed  nothing  but 
l'0.ace  and  friendship ;  though  slill  it  was  evident, 
from  their  ccunplexion  and  the  war-yell  that  occa- 
si.Mially  escaped  their  lips,  as  well  as  the  mtide  in 
which  tliey  handled  their  weapons,  that  their  tem- 
perament was  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  other  moun- 
taineers ;  and  the  opinion  I  thus  haslily  formed  1 
found  corroborated  in  the  spiincl. 

"  We  had  a  most  sumptuous  eniertainment  on 
the  turf  Our  viands,  lo  be  sure,  were  neither 
of  the  most  cosily  or  delicate  nature  ;  nor  were  the 
decorations  of  the  table  such  as  would  suit  the 
dandies  of  the  present  day.  The  repast  consisted 
entirely  of  six  or  eight  large  hogs,  barbecued 
whole,  or  rather  roasted  in  an  oven,  ae.cotJing  to 
the  Otabeite  fashion — a  hole  being  dug  in  the 
ground,  lined  with  plantain  leaves,  and  filled  with 
hot  stones — the  hog  placed  therein — more  hot 
stones  laid  on  at  the  lop,  and  the  whole  covered  over 
wiih  turf.  The  chiefs  acted  as  carvers,  their  dirks 
being  the  only  instrument  used,  and  the  large  leaves 
of  the  plantain  served  for  plates.  The  entertain- 
ment was  universally  admired,  and  abundance  of 
fermented  liquor  closed  the  festiviiies  of  the  day, 
il  having  been  previously  agreed  that  no  business 
should  be  discussed  till  the  following  morning. 
We  accordingly  then  met ;  and  the  arrangement 


between  us  terminated  to  our  mutual  latisfac- 
lion." 

The  result  was  very  important  to  Mr.  Lindsay '■ 
fortunes.  He  accompanied  his  friends  up  a  river 
broken  with  most  dangerous  rapids,  and  at  last 
came  in  sight  of  the  great  lime-<]uarry  in  the  moun- 
tains :  — 

"  We  now  approached  the  rhunarn  or  lime-rork, 
washed  by  the  rapid  stream — a  magnificent  cata- 
ract was  seen  rolling  over  ibe  adjoining  preoipire — 
the  scenery  aliogi^ther  was  truly  sublime.  The 
mountain  was  cimiposrd  of  the  purest  alabaster 
lime,  and  appeared,  in  quantity,  equal  to  the  sup- 
ply of  the  wiiole  world." 

During  this  excursion,  he  says: — 

"  I  had  the  uneomnion  gratification  of  witnessing- 
a  caravan  arrive  from  the  interior  of  the  mounlaiii, 
bringing  on  their  shoulders  the  produce  of  their 
hills,  consisting  of  the  coarsest  silks  from  the  con- 
fines of  ('hina,  fruits  of  various  kinds — but  the 
great  staple  was  iron,  of  excellent  quality.  In  de- 
scending the  mountain,  the  scene  had  much  of  stage 
eflect,  the  tribes  descending  fi<«n  rock  to  rock  as 
represented  in  Oscar  and  Malvina.  In  the  present 
instance  the  only  descent  was  by  steps  cut  out  in 
the  precipice,  flic  burihcns  were  carried  by'  the 
women  in  baskets  supported  by  a  belt  across  the 
fi>rehead,  the  men  walking  bv  their  side,  prmect- 
ing  them  with  their  arms.  The  elderly  women  in 
general  were  ugly  in  the  extreme,  and  of  ma»cii- 
line  appearance  ;  their  inoulhs  and  teeth  are  aa 
black  as  ink  from  the  inordinate  use  of  the  betel 
leaf  mixed  with  lime.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the 
young  girls  are  both  fiirand  bandstmie,  not  being  al- 
lowed the  use  of  betel-nut  until  after  their  marriage. 
In  appearance  they  resemble  very  much  the  Malay. 
The  strength  of  tiieir  arms  and  limbs,  from  c<m- 
stant  mu.scnlar  exercise  in  ascending  and  descend- 
ing these  mountains,  loaded  with  heavy  burthens, 
far  exceeds  our  idea.  I  asked  one  of  the  girls  to 
allow  me  to  lift  her  burthen  of  iron — frmn  its 
weight  I  could  not  accomplish  it.  Tliis,  I  need  not 
say,  occasioned  a  laugh  in  the  line  of  march  to  my 
prejudit^. 

'■  I  now  took  leave  of  my  Cusseah  friends  and 
returned  to  Sylhet,  having  established  the  ground- 
work of  the  lime  trade  u|Hin  a  firm  and  permanent 
fooling,  so  as  lo  ensure  success.  I  appointed 
Rrilish  agents  at  Calcutta  and  elsewhere,  so  as  to 
relieve  me  of  ihe  laborious  part  of  the  duty.  Fleets 
of  boats  now  covered  the  rivers,  and  the  trade  in- 
creased so  rapidly  as  to  keep  five  or  six  hundred 
men  in  constant  employ." 

Mr.  Lindsay  gives  most  amusing  accounts  of 
his  intercourse  with  the  native  chiefs  in  his  neii^li- 
b<irhond,  and  we  must  extract  one  scene  of  Orien- 
tal smirt : — 

"  The  Jointah  Rajah,  of  the  Oiiss»-ah  tribe,  wss 
my  nearest  frontier  ncighlHir ;  he  was  by  far  the 
most  powerful  and  the  most  civiliied  of  the  whide, 
t  holding  large  possessions,  both  on  the  iiioiiiilain 
j  and  the  plain,  almnt  fitly  miles  distant.  When  a 
younger  man,  he  had  been  misled  by  the  falfe 
I  idea  of  his  o» n  power,  and  he  had  in  consequence 
been  the  aggressor  bv  entering  the  Hritish  letriui- 
ries  in  a  hostile  manner;  a  regiment  of  seap<i>s 
'  drove  him  back  and  convinced  him  of  his  insignifi- 
cance, and  of  the  wisdi>m  of  remaining  perfe<Mly 
quiet  in  time  to  come  ;  and  he  was  now  endeavor- 
ing to  omvince  me  of  his  perfect  attachment  to  our 
government. 

"  The  rajah  proposed  my  giving  him  an  inter- 
view in  his  own  country,  to  partake  of  a  cAosK  he 
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had  prfparod  for  m«  :  and,  after  arranirini;  the  pre- 
'  •■  ihe  d.iv  wa»  fixed.     Hy  mu- 

re !••  be  arciiinpanied  by  a 
.  ,i,.r,.,  .  ii,..   ^.■^•'(111  of  ihe 
'lely  over- 
..  :         ,  J  :    111  cxteiiBive 

1..        I  >      '  .  ',''il   on    lionrd  a  l>eaiilit\il  yacht  of 
■.w  <  all    i.ii.i-lMi;;,  well  manned,  and   armed  with 
■  rn  awivel  )!'■■"  '•  *"■'  arrived  at  Ihe  plareuf 
/.vous  at  Ihe  appointed   hour,  when,  to  my 
i>ur|>riso,  I   saw   advanrinj;  lowards  me  a  fleet  of 
boats  not  fewer  than  fifly  in  numb<-r,  with  stream- 
ers firing,  and  f.nitastically  dressed.     As  this  was 
rnnlrary  to  our  affrccmi-iii,  I  was  not  well  plea.sed 
nt   ilv   display,  hut  Ix'trayed    no   kind   of  alarm. 
Willi  :i  (i IK-  brccK',  all  sail  set,  I  steered  through 
the   middle  of  iho   fleet,   and   with   my  speaking 
trumpet  hailed  ihe  rajah,  and  invited  him  into  my 
boat. 

"  He  came  accordinjrly,  accompanied  by  his 
nfTicuis,  and  no  sooner  was  he  seated  in  the  cabin 
than  I  could  perceive  his  astonishmenl  in  finding 
himself  enveloped  in  smoke  in  consequence  of  a 
royal  saluie  from  my  Lilliputian  artillery,  which 
were  well  ser^■ed  upon  the  occasion;  but  he 
:  '      .  -overed  hinisi-lf,  and  talked  on  inditTer- 

I  found  hini  a  handsome  young  man, 
' '-  Afler  examining  the  yacht 

1,  and  particularly  admiring 
I.  he  requested  me  lo  accom- 
10  partake  of  the  shckar,  or 
„  ,         .,  i>ly  prepared  for  our  amuse- 

ment. This  proved  of  so  uncommon  a  nature,  and 
841  seldom  witnessed  by  Europeans,  thai  it  is  wor- 
thy of  description. 

"  We  rowed  for  some  miles  towards  a  rising 
(ground,  on  w  hich  we  landed  ;  and  were  then  carried 
on  men's  shoulders  (their  reaal  mode  of  convey- 
ance) to  a  temporary  stagcerccled  for  the  occasion. 
"  Un  surveying  the  arena  around  us,  I  found  that 
the  enclosure  wan  not  less  than   thirty  acre?,  sur- 
rounded by  a^lrx-kade,  and  lined  on  the  outside  by 
il...   1  .^.-.k  .,(■  ii...    r-ijjh.     They   had   previously 
-  of  the  country  to  this  place, 
iind  in  the   plain,  and  eneir- 
t  was  whimsically  wild   and 
I  iirse  of  people  was  immense, 

the  whole  pupulaiion,  both  of  the  mountain  and 
plain,  having  tunied  out  on  the  occasion.  The 
first  thing  that  struck  my  obsenation  upon  enter- 
ing the  arena,  wxs  the  singularity  of  the  dresses 
worn  by  iIm     '   '  iriln-s  of  Dusseahs.  or  native 

Tartars,  ri'  rid   anncd  agrt'eably  to  the 

■     ■  '  V  or  mountain  from  whence 

thitant*   of  the    plain    were 
il...ir  garb,  in  many  instan- 
'  ihcir  arms,  in  general, 

I      ^   •;,  in.  viz.,  a  large  shield 

over    the    nght   shoulder,    protecting    nearly    the 
whn!.<  nf  the  )>ody,  the  mountain  sword,  a  quiver 
iver  the  left  shoulder,  full  of  arrows, 
lianihoo  bow. 
"  Tliij  place  into  which  wo  wi  r  .  d  was 

a  (p«cics  of  o|vn  h.ileoDV  :  on  '  of  my 

chair  A 
lar,  C' 

•  pMai'.l      .•!     IM       II    ..,..       ■       U--"    .111...    ..i        .    -11 

tiM  armed  in  ihe  hill  cusiiime.  The  i.: 
ifleetad  Ihe  dress  of  a  man  marc  n 
wore  the  Mogul  arms.     L'p<m  my  < 

a!>.-iriiii<  Ml  111'  I'lnbraced  me,  and,  our  ' 

''•ndancc,  we  tiwk  «iur  seats,  cneh 
•^  lU  in  bit  mouth.     Each  mau  iiuw 


prepared  his  arms  for  the  magniAceDt  c/iasse  aboot 
lo  begin. 

"  I'pon  looking  around  mo  with  attention  I 
found  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  2(K)  of  the  larg- 
est buffaloes  enclosed — some  hundreds  of  the 
large  elk  deer,  a  great  variety  of  deer  of  a  smaller 
leseriplion,  and  wild  hogs  innumerable.  These 
animals  were  now  galloping  around  us  in  quick 
succession,  when  the  rajah,  turning  politely  to- 
wards me,  asked  me  to  begin  Ihe  tlirkar  by  taKinfr 
the  first  shot.  I  was  a  bad  marksman,  and  afraid 
to  betray  my  want  of  skill  in  so  public  a  manner, 
at  first  I  declined  the  offer — the  rajah  insisted ;  I 
therefore  raised  my  well- loaded  rifle  lo  my  shoul- 
der, and  taking  a  good  aim,  to  my  own  astonish- 
ment droppe<l  a  large  buflalo  dead  upon  the  spot. 
There  was  immediately  a  general  shout  of  admira- 
tion. I,  (ui  my  part,  put  the  pipe  into  my  mouth, 
throwing  out  volumes  of  smoke  with  perfect  indif- 
ference, as  if  the  event  was  a  matter  of  course. 
Hut  no  power  could  get  the  rajah  to  exhibit,  from 
the  apiirehension  of  not  being  equally  suceeaaful, 
before  his  own  people. 

'•  On  my  left  hand,  sal  his  luskhar  ox  prime  min- 
ister ;  his  quiver,  I  observed,  only  contained  two 
arrows ;  '  How  comes  it,  my  friend,'  said  I,  '  that 
you  come  into  the  field  with  so  few  arrows  in  your 
quiver?'  With  a  sarcastic  senile,  he  replied,  '  If  a 
man  cannot  do  his  busines.s  with  two  arrows,  he  is 
unflt  fur  his  Iraile  ;'  al  llint  moment  he  let  fly  a 
shaft,  and  a  deer  dropped  dead — he  imincdialcly 
had  recourse  lo  his  pipe,  and  smoked  profusely. 

"  The  loud  and  hollow  sound  of  the  nagarra,  or 
war-drum,  and  the  diseordunt  lonc.<  of  the  conch- 
shell  announced  a  new  arrival.  The  folding-doors 
of  the  arena  were  thrown  open,  and  ten  in.ale  ele- 
phants with  their  ridi'rs  were  marshalled  before  aa. 
If  ills  expected  that  I  am  lo  descril>e  the  gnrgeoua 
trappings  and   costly    harness  of    tl  ,.i!s, 

or  the   sumptuous   dress  of  the  tidi  inl- 

mcnt  must  follow;  my  savage  f'riehii>  uin-  uiile 
accustomed  lo  stage  elferl  or  luxuries  of  any  kind. 
The  noble  animal  had  not  even  a  pad  on  his  back  ; 
a  rope  round  his  lnMly  was  his  only  harness  ;  the 
rider  was  dressed  nearly  in  the  garb  of  nature,  and 
the  hook  with  which  he  guides  the  animal  was  his 
only  weapon. 

"  .\  motion  from  the  rajah's  hand  was  the  signal 
lo  advance.  The  butfaliies  al  this  unexpected  attack 
naturally  turned  their  heads  towards  the  elephants, 
and  ap|>eared  as  if  di-awn  up  in  order  of  bailie. 
The  scene  now  liecame  interesting  in  the  extreme. 
The  elephants  continuiil  to  advance  with  a  slow 
and  majestic  step,  also  in  line,  when,  in  an  insl.iDt, 
I  the  captain  of  the  buffalo  herd  ruj-hed  forward  with 
singular  rapidity,  and  chartrefl  ihe  elephants  in  Ihe 
centre.  Their  line  was  iiiiineilinlely  broken  ;  ihey 
turned  round  and  fled  in  all  directims,  many  of 
ihcm  throwing  their  drivers,  and  breaking  down 
the  stockades — one  solitary  elephant  exci-pied. 
This  magnificent  animal  had  lieen  trained  for  ihe 
rajah's  own  use,  and  aeeiisiomed  lo  the  sport.  The 
bulTalii,  in  reluming  from  his  puisuil,  allenllvely 
surveyed  him  as  ho  stood  at  a  distance,  alone  in 
arena.     He  seemed  for  a  few  minutes  uncertain 

■  iher  lo  allaek    him  or  rejoin   his  herd.     None 
<i  do  not  possess  the   talents  iif  a  Zuflany   can 

■  ■nl>elhe  contlnt  that  nuw  look  place.     Tho  elc- 

ii    il I.  ..I   iiiuiililv  iitihe  two,  stood  on  the 

IS    remarkable.     lo 

l,r  threw  il  over  hia 

head — his  toro-leg  silvaneed  ready  for  a  start — hia 

tail  ia  a  huruunial  line  from  hia  body — hia  eager 
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eye  steadily  fixed  mi  his  antagonist.  The  buffalo, 
who  had  hilhitrtu  hoeii  toiinnK  the  Knmtid  with  his 
ft»el,  now  rushed  liirward  with  vclocily— the  (•!•>- 
phaiit,  advaiiciiitf  with  rapid  strides  at 
liloiilHiit,  received  the  hutfalu  upon  his 
threw  hull  into  the  air  with  the  same  tii'iuiy  .in 
Kiiiilish  bull  would  toss  a  do); — then  drove  his 
tusks  ihruu)rli  the  body  of  the  buiralu,  and  in  that 
iHMition  carried  hiin  as  easily  as  a  baby,  and  laid 
iiiui  Hi  ill''  r.Kili''"  feet. 

"  Til  that  were  routed  were  brought 

back  I'l  I',  and    some  of  llicin   behaved 

wi'll  ;  but  wo  had  much  luurc  reason  to  be  pleased 
Willi  the  courajje  of  the  male  butluluos,  who  at- 
tacked in  succession.  I  consider  them  the  fiercest 
animals  in  the  world  ;  for  there  is  nothini;  they 
will  not  attack.  I  continued  with  the  rajah  two 
or  three  days,  until  the  air  buc:uiie  putrid  with  the 
dead  carcases;  1  then  bid  him  adieu,  and  returned 
to  Sylhet." — vol.  iv.,  pp.  4»-5l. 

This  little  bit  of  colloquy  in  the  sporting  line 
amuses  us : — 

"  111  the  cold  season  we  had  shootinf;  in  perfec- 
tion— peacocks,  partridges,  wild  cocks  and  hens, 
and  water-fowl  in  abundance ;  but  it  was  dangcr- 
<iii!i  to  shiKit  on  foot,  from  the  multiplicity  of  tigers 
and  leopards  that  infested  the  woods.  One  day, 
while  shooting  with  my  highland  servant,  John 
MacKay,  be  suddenly  exclaimed,  in  his  own  broad 
nceent,  '  Gudo  G — ,  Sir!  what  ca'  ye  ihatV 
[minling  at  the  same  time  to  a  huse  animal  in  the 
path  before  him.  '  That,  John,  is  a  royal  tiger!' 
— '.Shall  I  tak  a  whack  at  him,  sir!' — 'No, 
John  ;  '■  let  bo  for  let  be"  is  the  surest  plan.'  " 

The  most  usual  luutbod  of  catching  a  tiger  in 
these  parts  is  thus  dest^ribcd  : — 

'■  Jvarge  traps,  constructed  of  wood  and  turf,  of 
an  enormous  size,  nut  less  than  thirty-six  feet  lung, 
wiih  four  doors  successively  opening  from  each 
oiher,  are  built  in  such  places  as  ilie  tigers  fre- 
quent. The  bait  is  a  living  bullock  in  the  centre. 
The  tiger  may  enter  on  either  side ;  on  treading 
on  a  spring  the  two  counter  doors  drop,  and  he  is 
secured,  while  the  bullock  remains  in  perfect 
sal'ely. 

"  .\  tube  or  cylinder  of  about  twelve  feet  long 
and  eighteen  inches  calibre  (made  of  mats  and  for- 
tilied  with  rope  or  ground  rattans,  and  secured  at 
the  tiirthcr  end  by  two  sticks  run  across  it)  is  now 
introduced  ;  and  the  liger,  being  previously  teased 
in  the  trap  and  abundantly  anxious  to  escape,  sce- 
ini;  this  ray  of  daylight  conveyed  into  his  prison 
through  the  tube,  gathers  hinist'lf  together  and 
darts  into  it,  in  ho|H-s  of  finding  a  passage  at  the 
opposite  extremity,  but  is  stopped  by  the  crossbars. 
A  in:iu  stands  by  lo  drive  in  two  other  bars  across 
the  end  by  which  he  entered.  No  mouse  was  ever 
more  inolFensive  than  ihis  |)owcrful  animal  now 
finds  himself;  the  whole  space  he  has  to  move  in 
is  only  eighteen  inches  calibre,  which  barely  allows 
him  to  move,  and  I  have  repeatedly  taken  faiin  by 
the  wliiskers  with  impunity. 

"  Itiit  his  troubles  are  not  at  an  end.  He  is 
now  lit'ted  upon  a  cart  and  conveyed  lo  the  town. 
The  pl.ice  chosen  for  his  public  (/e/»H/  was  gener- 
ally an  old  mosiiiie  surrounded  by  a  hiuh  wall,  en- 
closing full  Inlf  an  acre  of  ground.  In  this  eii- 
Hosiire  a  bulfalo  awaited  his  arrival,  and  stages 
were  erected  for  spectators  to  see  the  sport.  It 
siuMiilies  but  little  whether  the  bulfalo  is  in  his 
wild  or  domestic  state  ;  they  have  in  cither  case 
the  same  antipathy  to  the  liger,  and  attack  him 
wherever  they  meet.     lo  the  present  instance  the 


buffalo  was  in  his   tame  stale,  brought  from   hia 

daily  occupation  in  the  field,  and  submissive  to  his 

driver.      Hot    the    inoinenl    the  tiger   entered,  his 

led  at  the  mouth  with 


'1    his  opponent. 


The 

If 


llL^tT     pill     lit. 11^'  I!     iMi 

lui  his  liui^k,  luting  ai'  - 

tagoni.ll,  but  the  biiil..,'.  .^""u  ,..,  ,|.w.,<  ,. ,.  .uiii 
and  threw  him  in  the  air,  to.viiiig  him  from  horn  to 
horn  with  wonderful  dexterity,  uutd  he  was  dead. 

"  The  leopard  shows  much  more  play  when 
thrown  into  the  enclosure  wiili  the  buffalo;  in  an 
instant  he  is  on  the  top  of  his  back,  and  makes 
him  completely  furious ;  he  then  jumps  from  limb 
to  limb,  wounding  him  in  every  direction — but 
whenever  the  buffalo  can  hit  him  a  fair  blow  be 
is  done  for." 

A  rarer  sjrart  is  that  of  the  rhinoceros  : — 

"  He  is  of  a  morose,  sulky  disposition,  and 
shuns  the  other  beasts  of  the  forest.  During  the 
rains,  uno  of  a  very  large  size  lost  his  way  and 
took  refuge  in  a  thicket  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
town.  The  drums,  as  usual,  beat  to  arms,  and 
the  whole  population  turned  out.  The  situation 
was  favorable — three  small  hillocks  close  to  each 
other,  covered  with  brushwood,  and  surrounded 
with  water. 

"  Ijiit  to  rouse  him  from  from  his  den  was  a 
business  of  no  small  difficulty.  Finding  himself 
surrounded,  he  lay  close.  We  fired  into  the  thicket 
and  threw  fire  works,  without  etfect.  At  last  we 
got  a  very  long  rope  and  tied  a  log  of  wood  to  the 
middle  of  it  ;  we  then  passed  the  ends  to  the  two 
opposite  hillocks,  holding  the  weight  suspended 
over  the  place  where  the  rhinoceros  lay,  and  at  a 
signal  given,  we  dropped  it  directly  upon  the  ani- 
mal's back.  On  this  he  made  a  furious  charge  on 
our  centre,  but  we  received  him  with  a  shower  of 
iron  ball.s,  which  coiiipelled  him  to  retrograde. 
We  continued  to  fire  at  him,  with  no  effect  what- 
ever, owing  to  the  toughness  of  his  coat  of  mail. 
I  ordered  one  of  my  servants  to  aim  at  him  be- 
tween the  folds  under  the  neck,  in  a  horizontal 
direction  from  the  lower  ground  ;  upon  which  "< 
at  last  fell.  1  had  then  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing his  body,  and  found  that  (except  the  last)  he 
had  not  sustained  any  injury  from  the  many  balls 
fired  at  him.  And  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  to 
extricate  myself  from  the  crowd ;  for  the  inbabi- 
tanis  from  the  adjoining  villages,  with  a  savage 
enthusiasm,  had  besmeared  themselves  with  his 
blood,  and  were  dancing  around  him  with  frantic 
wildness.  Every  part  of  the  carcass  possessed,  m 
their  opinion,  charms  for  one  disease  or  another, 
and  was  carried  off  piecemeal.  It  was  with  much 
dilBculiy  that  I  secured  the  head  and  horn,  which 
I    brought    home    with    me,    and    have    now    in 

my  possession.     I  had  al.-'o  the  curio*i"'  '"  - 're 

a  colfop,  with  which  I  iiuide  a  very  to.'  '\. 

I'pon  the  first  view  we  had  of  him,  wii  _  ;  g 

us  on  the  hill,  he  had  all  the  Bpi>earancc  of  a  hog 
of  enormous  size.  I  never  knew  an  instance  oi. 
his  coming  in  contact  with  the  elephant  or  buffalo,, 
but,  from  the  powert'ul  weapon  on  his  nose,  I  think; 
he  would  prove  a  formidable  antagonist." — toI.  It.,. 
pp.  108— Il'2. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  India,  in  1TS8,  this, 
gentleman    acquired    Halcarres,   and    married   his. 
cousin,  a    daushter   of  Sir  Alexander   Dick,   of 
Prcslontield,    Dart.  ;    and    Lady    Anne    Barnud! 
visiline  them  in  1803,  says  : — 

'• '  The  dear  old  nest  shall  have  the  procedeocy 
from  my  pen  of  all  other  abodes  in  my  list  of  tis-- 
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tia :  dear — n  beine  ihe  tictt  where  eleTen  brother 

a,  •  ■     '  ' — '■    1  nnd  fostrred — 

r  *rr  known  once 

»ii.,i  ,,  >...-  ..■   1-  ■  -   r;  all  "•'w  into 

ihc  worlfl  Injrcthcr,  and  all  mum  from  time  to 
limp  to  the  |.aronl  hamlet,  where  aits  the  valued 
mother  on  her  hi-d  of  straw,  mediutin(;  her  flight 
to  hiifhiT  mrions. 

"  •  When  Kobcrt  mnrried  his  cousin  Klizabclh. 
she  was  Tpry  pretty,  and  was  so  still,  hut  that 
whirh  was  miwt  plcasinif  in  her  was  the  innocence 
of  her  mind,  enilelt-ss  as  one  of  her  own  babes,  but 
with  all  the  liberality  of  the  creal  world.  Kobert 
had  been  luckv :  she  had  no  fortune,  but  she  made 

him   hn '   is  not    that    cno«irh'     His  own 

worth  Hal  rare  of  everythinfr  belon^ne 

to  him,   ....    |.  r  t.    il.  ,t   attended   all  his  pur- 

chases, and  the  ■  4  health  his  children 

enjoyed,  pave  hiiii  r  a  happv  h)t,  thoutrh 

it  was  not  nnehequered,  for  if  Monday  saw  him 
rich,  Tuesday  perhaps  dawned  on  him  full  of  cares 
and  crosses,  which  oremi'jht  he  had  forgotten  ;  a 
legion  of  blue  devils  would  dance  arnnnd  him,  (I 
hope  my  readers  have  no  acquaintance  with  such 
troops,)  and  Roliert  continued  on  the  brink  of  ruin 
for  twenty-four  hours  perhaps,  till  a  pood  ride  set 
all  to  riirhta,  and  he  waked  an  emperor  next  morn- 
ing.     In  one  resjiect  he  never  varied,  in  his  atten- 
tions to  our  (rood  old  mother,  nearly  eitrhty,  enjoy- 
j,,..  .....r,-  i.i.w..,,,,.  still,  but  that  of  memory;  she 

...  ked,  with  a  smile,  that  she  be- 

h'  "er  without  it.'  " 

We  conclude  with  an  anecdote  of  Mrs.  Robert 
Lindsay's  brother,  Sir  Robert  Keith  Dick,  of 
which  I>ird  IJndsay  may  well  say,  that  it  "  pos- 
.  acsses  more  than  mere  family  interest."  It  also  is 
(riven  in  the  words  of  I,ady  .\nne  Rarnard — and 
r<!fi-rs  to  the  impeachment  of  the  late  Lord  Melville 
in  ISOfl  :— 

"  '  .\midst  the  many  cruel  emotions  that  arose 

to  DiiiifV      — ^"ion  when  men  were  provetl, 

I  saw  10   flow  from  his  eyes  in  a 

flood    l;l     '.■    .  ,...•..,!     I..  .1.1    liiln     ir.ind.        A 

VounjT  man  i>'r-in- 

law,  Mrs.  II  ;iMie  a 

hoT,  to  the  Kast  Indies,  by  lx)rd  .Melville,  as  a 
writer  ;  hit  industry  and  abilities  cave  him  a  little 
mrlv  :  he  heard  of  this  allack  on  Dun- 

das  ;    !  d  him  ;    he  knew  he  was  not  a 

man  of  (iirtiuii' ;  he  had  made  five  thousand 
pounds  or  mnn-.  and  in  words  Ihe  most  affectionale 
n    ■  '  '  ■  ....  ,,..,)    ,„ 

(i  "cca- 

SI'.'i   l.ir    n    l'>   :|....l^i    ITI  u'  1 1 .1  ^  iii;^    iM.-ii.ii,>    .,\jM'nSe» 

he  mu»t  be  put  to. 

"  '  It    was    a    sweet     letter      <'<.rirr,iii«    nml      I, rill. 

cipled,  such  as  any  one  nl 
wi..i!l    wntc    in    similar    en 

ii  to  me  with  an  exulution  of  satisfaction, 

■i-r  with  his  reply. 

"  '  I   have  never  beheld  a  countenance  but  one,' 

mtii  he,  '  that  did   not  feel  this  letter  as  it  nupht, 

when  I  read  it,  and  that  one  was  mv  daii|rhter-in- 

'law's,  h»>fore    she    knew  1    had    ri'fuwd    it.'      'I 

ti  I    she.    '  that    while    my  punw    is  full. 

'.vill  receive   aid   from  a  stranger.'     '  I 

1.  '     -    ■'"  felt  ;  to  find  two  such  peo- 

I  IS  It  not  worth  a  aenre  of 


guished  talents  on  all  occasions  under  the  influence 
of  deep  religious  feelings.  lie  dwells  accordingly 
at  more  length  on  the  piety  which  has  distin- 
guished very  many  of  his  family,  male  and  female, 
than  on  any  of  the  secular  triumphs  and  honors  of 
his  ancient  lineage.  Hut  we  have  hardly  felt  our- 
selves entitled  to  extract  passages  which,  however 
pleasing  and  instructive  in  themselves,  seem  to  be 
more  esjwcially  designed  for  the  eyes  and  hearts 
of  the  rising  generation  of  the  Lindsays. 


\\  . 


r  selections  can 
'•t  notion  of  the 
'S.  f)or  readers 
I'Xeri*  bis  distin- 


Fmm  ChanibcT**  Ji>um«l. 
MY    FATHER    THE    LAIRD. 

It  may  be  well  to  stale  that  this  piece — the  first 
of  a  short  series  in  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  do- 
mestic life  is  sketched  with  singular  spirit  and 
fidelity  of  pencil — is  really  what  it  app<>ar»  to  he, 
the  compo-sition  of  a  lady  advanced  in  life,  tlio 
daughter  of  a  Highland  proprietor  of  ancient  name. 
This  first  paper  depicts  the  north-country  gentle- 
man of  the  conclusion  of  what  we  may  call  the  ago 
of  old-world  things — the  time  when  there  wa*  no 
systematic  agriculture,  no  struggling  activity,  and 
only  a  simple  nnd  antiquated  kind  of  refinenieiil 
A  second  paper  shows  a  transition  stale  of  tliiiu'w 
in  the  middle  of  the  hust  war;  and  a  third,  we  be- 
lieve, will  set  forth  the  contrast  afforded  by  the 
present  stage  of  society. 

It  must  be  above  a  hundred  years  since  my  father 
was  bom.  for  he  did  not  marry  early,  and  1,  his 
youngest  child,  am  now  something  past  sevenly. 
1  have  always  heard  that  he  was  near  his  fifiieih 
year  at  my  birth.  My  first  recollection  of  him  is 
as  an  elderly  man,  grave,  yet  kind  in  inniiner. 
passing  through  the  quiet  routine  of  his  life  with 
the  dignity  helillinc  the  laird  of  the  wild  Highlni.d 
glen  that  was  his  heritaue.  Of  his  youth  I  know 
little.  In  those  days  children  held  hut  distant  in- 
tercourse with  their  parents  ;  they  seldom  shared 
their  confidence  either  as  to  memories  of  the  pni-t 
or  plans  for  the  present  or  the  future,  (hders  were 
given  and  obeyed,  with  a  little  sternness  on  Ihe 
one  hand,  and  extreme  submission  on  the  other; 
and  thus  was  preserved  the  distance  in  position 
then  considered  essential  to  pood  family  govern- 
ment. I  leanied,  however,  thai  he  had  been  partly 
educated  at  Aberdeen,  that  he  had  made  one  or 
two  journeys  to  Kdinhureh,  had  even  been  in  Lon- 
don, and,  upon  some  particular  occasion,  had  gone 
from  thence  as  far  as  Dover,  where  he  had  had  a 
|wep  of  the  French  coast. 

My  mother  was  not  a  Highlander,  on  nceounl 
of  which  defect  she  had  never  been  thoroiiphly 
popular  among  her  hiish;ind's  vn^salH,  whom,  per- 
li.ips,  she  did  not  siifricienlly  understand  to  lie  ahle 
to  conciliate.  She  was  of  an  ancii'nl  border  race, 
deseendec!  from  s'lme  of  those  moonlight  ridera 
whose  fame  has  hardly  passed  away  with  their 
rude  age,  yet  who  were  so  liitle  accounled  of  by 
the  proud  clans  of  the  Highlands,  that,  despite  her 
beauty,  her  grace,  her  unwearied  benevolence,  my 
mother  never,  in  their  eyes,  filled  the  place  of  her 
Kiilmnlher,  the  I.ndy  llaehael,  a 
n,  «  ho  ruled  her  whole  house- 
ii..i.i  in  iiii.  II.  II.  .•(  a  gocMl  stick,  and  fed  ever  no 
many  reliels  in  the  caves  and  woods  in  the  very 
face  of  th'    ....i .  rnii.i.nt. 

The  li.  11  appropriated  by  mv  Miiceslors 

several    I  ago,    when    "  miiiht'    made 

"  rieht"  all  over  the  "  north  eoiintrie."  runs  deep 
up  into  the  chain  of  hilla  which  strolchca  across  the 
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Olid,  and   ' 
many  con 

tiidos.      A  small  nvfir,  fir  :  d  tn  Us 

course  l)y  nickv  hirrhnn-w.'  ^  within 

a  milo  of  thn  lake,  orer  s«  .it<ie|i  »  iirvoipicc,  as  to 
ontjtio  it  to  thn  reputation  it  haa  Uwz  maintained, 
of  hcin(f  ono  of  the  fini'it  bits  of  sccnrry  in  thn  dis- 
trict. Ahoiit  the  middle  of  its  descent  the  stream 
is  hroken  hv  a  high,  black  anpiilar  rock,  dividing 
iho  wati'r  into  two  divenjinR  cataracts.  On  a  sort 
of  natural  terrace  raised  from  the  meadow,  hacked 
by  the  gray  mountains,  the  lake  in  front,  the  »tream 
at  hand,  the  waterfall  in  full  view,  stood,  in  my  fa- 
ther's day,  the  ruins  of  an  old  ma.ssivo  tower,  with 
the  usual  long,  high,  narrow  »tee|t-roofed  house 
attached  tn  it.  It  was  the  ancient  seat  of  thn  fam- 
ily ;  but  my  father,  since  his  marriage,  had  never 
lived  there,  my  grandmother,  the  much-revered 
Lady  Rachel  before-mentioned,  having  demurred 
as  to  the  necessity  of  removal  from  the  place  she 

was  used  to.  My  gentle  mother,  therefore,  had«»fillcd  with  white  paper  flowers 
prevailed  on  him  to  occupy,  in  the  meanwhile,  what 
had  been  the  joinlnro  house  on  the  property,  a  mile 
or  two  farther  up  the  glen  ;  and  when,  in  the  course 
I'f  years,  the  castle  became  vacant,  they  had  grown 
unwilling  to  leave  this  their  humbler  dwelling- 
place.  They  found,  too,  it  would  he  cheaper  to 
add  to  it  than  to  repair  the  more  chieftaiiily-looking 
residence.  They  therefore  built  two  heavy  square 
wings  to  the  lowly  centre,  with  what  was  called  a 
back  "jamb"  for  kitchens;  walled  in  a  bit  of 
ground  behind  for  a  garden  ;  set  the  bam,  the 
poultry-hoHse,  the  forge,  and  a  laborer's  hut  or 
two,  down  in  full  view  on  one  side ;  the  stables 
and  cow-sheds  in  an  equally  conspicuous  situation 
on  the  other ;  with  a  duck-pond  in  front,  and  a 
snn-dial  before  the  door,  to  watch  over  it ;  and  the 
whole  premises  being  at  a  most  respectful  distance 
from  every  appearance  of  a  tree,  it  was  altogether 
the  only  ugly  spot  in  the  neighborhood. 

Within,  the  arrangements  quite  corresponded  to 
the  tasin  displayed  without.  I  almo.st  forget  now 
how  all  the  ilifTerent  rooms  were  connected ;  but  I 
know  ibat  half  ihe  family  lived  on  the  ground-floor, 
the  reniainder  up  in  the  garrets,  leaving  the  first  floor 
entirely  for  company.  My  father  and  mother  occu- 
pied a  small  parlor,  with  a  sleepingndoset  adjoin- 
ing it,  in  one  wing ;  my  French  governess  and  1 
had  the  same  extent  of  accommodation  in  the 
other ;  tlio  old  bul-and-ben  were  lurne<l  into  rather 
n  handsome  entrance-hall,  and  what  would  have 
been  really  a  fine  dining-room,  had  the  ceiling  been 
higher.  There  was  a  good  staircase  loo,  leading 
up  to  a  long,  narrow  drawing-room,  and  the  bed- 
chambers for  visitors.  My  four  brothers,  with 
their  tutor  and  the  servants,  were  all  packed  away 
in  the  garrets,  as  were  the  apples,  the  feathers,  and 
the  onions. 

The  furniture  was  for  the  most  part  plain  enough. 
In  Ihe  diuinff-room  I  remember  neither  curtains  nor 
carpet :  vet  1  think  there  must  have  been  a  bit  of 
carpet,  French  fashion,  round  the  long  table. 
There  was  a  sort  of  beaufet  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
well  filled  with  jdate  and  gLass  ojKin  occasion ;  sil- 
ver mugs,  and  jugs,  and  horns  deeply  tipt ;  a  large 
waiter  or  two,  and  a  couple  of  vases,  with  plenty 
of  long-stalked,  though  very  small  glasses,  some 
of  them  with  spiral  stems  curiously  embossed  or 
fluted  ;  and  three  difl'erent-siied  real  china  punch- 

Iwwl?,  and  a  irreat  quantity  of  small  silver-edged  |  among  other  venerable  curiosities.  The  petticoat 
horn  ladles.  My  mother's  parlor,  where  we  always  1  was  white  quilted  satin,  covered  with  a  silver  net, 
breakfii^ted    when   alone,  had,  in   the   winter,   a  |  looped  up  by  silver  tassels ;  the  gown  was  open, 


1  black,  yellow  stuff  cur- 
I  couch.  In  a  clooet  near 
•  habit  of  putting  all  such 
delicacies  as  she  reserved  for  our  private  entertain- 
ment ;  or  rather  for  hers  and  my  father's,  as  we 
children  s<d<lom  came  in  for  more  than  the  plainest 
faro.  The  mantel-piece  was  covered  with  snuff- 
boxes, of  every  sort  of  shape  and  value,  amongst 
which  were  a  few  foreign  shells.  Over  it  hung, 
crossed,  my  father's  two  swords  in  dirty  red  bats. 
The  drawing-room  was  more  magnificent.  The 
curtains  were  of  silk,  fringed  the  s-it •'■■■  bed- 
hangings  and  the  curtains  of  thi 
which  opene<l  out  of  it.  The  car; 
quite  covering  the  room,  was  a  pur 
handsome  ;  the  tall  chairs,  ranged 
the  walls,  were  covered  with  my 
needle-work  ;  the  walls  themselves  were  hung 
with  family  portrait-s — the  Lady  Rachel  figuring 
there  in  dishevelled  hair  and  a  flaine-colored  eown; 
and  on  the  mantel-piece  was  a  1 1  irise, 

"  !   by 

my  French  governess,  who  had  al.-"  lu-.mf  a  fila- 
gree basket,  inlaid  with  what  we  children  called 
sheep  silver,  gathered  from  the  granite  stones  by 
me,  her  pupil.  It  stood  on  a  small  table  near  a 
harpsichord,  opposite  to  a  neat  cabinet.  There 
was  also  a  round  table,  on  which  was  set  a  tray  of 
tea  china — the  cups  hardly  bigger  than  those  of 
the  doll  sets  of  this  age — made  of  the  clear  egg- 
shell china,  and  really  used,  at  I  have  seen,  in  an 
afternoon  by  my  mother  and  such  lady  guests  aa 
occasionally  occupied  the  state  bedroom.  Tea  was 
not  at  that  time  a  daily  luxury  with  us.  As  a  meal, 
my  mother  never  got  reconciled  to  it ;  her  own 
usual  breakfast  was  8t)up,  and  w  beaten  bread  baked 
on  the  girdle,  with  a  very  small  glass  of  brandy 
after#it.  .Meat,  fish,  wine,  spirits,  bread,  milk, 
sometimes  chocolate,  were  served  before  the  guests. 
I  think  my  father  generally  took  porridge.  The 
breakfast  was  late — so  was  the  dinner  ;  but  my 
recollections  of  these  very  early  days  are  confused, 
as  I  mixed  but  little  with  the  company. 

When  alone,  my  mother's  usual  morning  dress 
wasachiniz  bed-gown  over  a  quilled  petticoat,  and 
on  her  head  a  square  handkerchief  of  cambric, 
trimmed  with  lace,  placed  straight  .across  her  fore- 
head, and  pinned  at  the  back  beneath  its  extra  dra- 
pery, which,  hanging  down  behind,  formed  a  high 
ear  on  either  side,  something  like  the  roijfurr  of 
the  old  Rochelle  fisherwomen,  or  the  prints  of  our 
Henry  of  Holingbroke.  Hy  the  middle  of  ihe  day 
she  was  dresv-icd  in  her  darfc  silk  full-skirted  gown, 
or  her  Joseph  of  warm  cloth  in  winter  ;  a  lace 
handkerchief  or  a  thick  shawl  over  her  bosom,  ac- 
cording to  the  season  ;  her  hair  slightly  powdered, 
and  pulled  inldly  up  from  her  forehead  to  the  crow  n 
of  her  head,  supporiing  a  flat  muslin  cap.  with  a 
deep  flapping  frill,  and  long  ends  of  ribbon  dangling 
from  it.  In  fuller  dross  there  was  more  cap,  and 
more  lace,  and  more  powder ;  and  I  remember  once 
or  twice  a  little  hat,  with  pufls  of  ribbon  and  feath- 
ers; to  honor  which,  her  long  diamond  ear-rings 
were  added,  and  a  single  string  of  p<'arls,  or  a 
black  velvet  band  with  a  diamond  clasp,  fixed 
round  her  thn>at.  Her  brooch  in  full  dress  was 
my  father's  picture  set  in  brilliants,  altogether 
about  the  size  of  a  modem  card-case.  She  had 
one  dress  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
seen  her  wear,  and  which  I  have  now  beside  me, 
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edged  wiih  tiUer  ffiaM,nl  eompoMd  of  whita 
watered  lutcstrinfr,  eaunoideml  in  silver.  It  was 
pmbabiy  her  weddiuft-dix  -  care  that  Mas 

lakeo  of  It.     Hrr   ..oriii..  all  quiet,  for 

her  health  wo  .  yi-t  I  always  rcinoinber 

her  as  hn^y  ;>  Slic  roso  early,  Rave 

her  ..iy,  heard  me  read  my  "  chap- 

ter, r  a  short  time  in  some  aerious 

l""'lv.  '     .       '     .  i!  herfae, 

j     ,    •    i  '    r  s,  or  her 

:  :  -  .-— itir.-'.ir  \* .i.->  II. .in  II. -,1,1  i-.M.K  iind  head 
:.;  '  .ry — ajid  then  she  worked  chair  covers, 
:••  vl  ■■.!<.  nrid  rii'jf.  like  her  grual-|rraiidchildren. 
^i  -■  :.  )ii  Ml  ,.1  iniiii  homo;  aeithcr  had  she 
•  in.  II  I'.  r.'iii.im.)iis  r.iiiiiiaiiy  to  entertain;  hut  a 
chance  visitor  was  a  very  frequent  occurrence,  aa 
my  father's  was  a  house  where  the  passing  guest 
was  always  welcome. 

My  father's  lime  was  less  fully  occupied,  as  in 
his  day  the  care  of  property  was  a  very  simple 
niatter.  The  little  crofts,  stolen  from  the  thick 
birchwood  iliat  clustered  U|>on  every  hank  through- 
out the  glen,  were  let  in  small  patches  to  innumer- 
able tenants,  who  paid  tlicir  trilling  rent  in  kind  or 
labor — so  many  days'   work,  so   much   corn,  so 

raanv  iw.nM   ...,  nin.-f.  , Itry  ;  our  own  farm  sup- 

pli<  .'  money  he  ever  looked 

up"  _     llock  of  sheep  produced 

him.  ills  pipe  was  ihurcfure  of  some  im[>ortance  ; 
he  opened  his  red-flapped  i;tild-laccd  waistcoat  after 
dinner,  reclined  in  one  of  those  corner  chairs  with 
a  low  circular  back,  which  presented  its  lozenge- 
set  seat  to  thi  curious  and  antique  comfort,  and 
holding  the  long  pii>c  lightly  across  the  fingers  of 
bis  beautiful  hand,  he  indultred  in  a  reverie  no  one 
ventured  to  disturb.  I  have  him  now  before  me — 
calm,  »»'rcne,  ;  '  ■•  "  ■■  -inyinj;  the  ((uict  he  loved. 
Ills  wig  was  .  slijL'htly  i>owdered,  off 

his  fur,  In:., I      ;.  . ...:,j;s  of  stiffened  hair  that 

fell  '  ily  reached  his  shoulders  ;  the  wide 
lon.L'  'at  possessed  no  collar,  nor  did  the 
shirt ;  and  ilie  deep  cuff  of  the  coat-sleeve  did  not 
reach  down  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  full  shirt- 
sleeve, which  was  finished  by  a  double  ruffle,  that 
showed  to  much  advantage  the  shape  and  color  of 
his  hand.  I  don't  think  he  was  handsome ;  there 
were  no  features  of  p.irticular  beauty,  no  cxpres- 
skm  but  serenity  ;  yet  there  are  moments  when  my 
eviy-furmcd  taste,  »hix:kr<l  by  the  bustle  of  mod- 
em r.' '-    ' .)  wiiii  regret  to  the  gen- 

tleii,  :,er. 

II  '•  "f  whom  he  had  long 

lost  sight  of;   :  ■,  i  ,;■.    accident,  very 

uncommon  in  1.  iii.l   ;:unr  in  his   youth 

with  his  regiment  to  India.  TIte  other,  mv  uncle 
the  captain — fur,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  also  had 
been  a  soldier — had  seen  some  service  in  various 
parts  of  Kumpn  ;  he  had.  however,  rclirol  early 
'        '  "mc  disgust  he  had 

tor  many  years  at  a 
in  our  own.  The 
'  '  <l  much  of  his  time 

■  ■■  •   ;■.;"'.  1<H>,  and  he 

-  I'  to  the  laird, 

V  VII  r..  very  un- 

it dress, 
,  while  it 
w;i-  liter  of  business  with   the   captain, 

wb  1.  »iih   plaited  stock  and  ribboned 

queue,  aud  sJp  manner,  smuked  in  good 

eameal  so  nai  ihc  minute. 

My  nacle'a  iiome  vu  a  mere  cottage :  a  parlor 


I  with  the  usual  sleeping-closet  adjoining  it,  a  spare 
room  for  a  friend,  and  the  kitchen.     Very  scanty 

I  was  the  furniture,  very  few  the  servants,  very  sim- 

I  pie  the  fare  ;  but  they  suited  both  the  Imbils  and 
the  finances  of  tlie  captain,  with  the  help  of  the 
laird's  fireside.  My  brotliers  and  I  liked  to  visit 
the  captain.  Besides  the  bowl  of  broken  milk,  the 
cranberry  iam,  the  cheese  and  thickly-buttered  oat- 
meal bread  his  old  housekeeper  gave  us,  my  uncle 
had  stories  of  the  wars  which  we  were  always  glad 
to  listen  to — long  histories  of  his  few  i 
tales  of  his  dull  or  gay  garrison  life,  fi  i 
storms  he  had  encountered  in  his  traii.^i'.ii^.  .md 
the  usual  degree  of  injustice  his  merits  had  been 
requited  with.  Over  his  fireplace  hung  a  very  mar- 
tial array  of  swords,  daggers,  pistols,  and  carbines, 
with  a  military  sash  festooned  around  them.  Ho 
had  a  small  garden,  in  which,  besides  the  common 
vegetables  then  cultivated,  was  a  hedge  of  goose- 
berries never  pruned — so  full  of  hairy  fruit,  fcinall 
of  course,  but  so  sweet,  so  highly-flavored,  I  would 

^ive  all  the  gigantic  insipidities  of  these  gardening 
days  for  one  Scotch  pint  of  my  uncle  the  captain's 
black  gooseberries.  He  took  some  pride  in  them 
himself,  and  had  particular  pleasure  in  observing 
them  to  ripen  by  my  mother's  birthday — a  gala- 
day  duly  celebrated.  Our  nearer  relations,  when 
they  could  be  reached,  were  always  invited  to  it, 
with  many  of  their  retainers,  and  all  our  own  peo- 
ple, from  every  corner  of  the  glen.  There  was  a 
dinner  in  the  long  dining-room,  and  a  dinner  in  the 
barn,  which  was  afterwards  cleared  for  dancing — 
gentle  and  simple  meeting  in  perfect  fellowship. 

Upon  this  occasion  the  captain  invariably  wore 
his  uniform.  It  was  a  little  tight — for  his  regular 
habits,  and  his  native  air  combined,  had  rather  en- 
couraged an  inclinaiinn  in  his  flgure  to  rotundity — 
yet  it  suited  him  well ;  the  lung  queue  figuring  al- 
most as  an  upright,  while  his  head  was  bending 
low  before  my  nioihcr,  with  whom  the  eliqueilc  nf 
years  had  established  that  he  was  to  open  the  ball. 
The  chapeaii  bras  pressed  lightly  under  one  arm, 
the  other  was  extended  resolutely  to  touch  with  its 
single-fingered  point  the  gently  raixed  hand  of  his 
partner.  Quietly  and  gracefully  I  remember  my 
mother  moving  through  the  slow  strathspey  in  her 
lung,  rich  full  gown,  her  stalely  head  and  diamond 
drops  ;  while  my  uncle's  busy  feet — in  the  neat- 
est of  low-quartered  shoos,  wheie  sparkled  most 
brilliant  buckles — worked  merrily  away  in  double 
time  to  the  family  "  rant." 

I  had  two  aunts,  both  of  them  younger  than  my 
father,  and  both  married  long  before  I  had  any  re- 
collection of  them.  They  were  settled  in  different 
directions,  each  more  than  what  was  then  a  good 
day's  journey  from  us.  They  had  married  well 
— lairds  suited  to  such  ladies.  My  uncles-in-law 
were  "  well  connected  and  well  descended,"  and 
for  their  means  they  had  acres  enough,  whatever 
they  made  of  them.  One  attribute  of  wealth  they 
possessed  in  abundance — overwhelming  families. 
My  aunt  Grace  had  latterly  brought  five  sons  and 
two    daughters    to    the    family    gathi^  '    r 

stock  ;   while  my  more  discreet  aunt  I'l 

ed  for  ina|>cctiun   only  a  few  specimen^. - 

eight  or  ten  sturdy  urchins  that  enlivened   her 
home. 

I  wish  I  could  call  to  mind  more  accurately  the 
habits  of  those  long  post  days;  but,  as  will  bo 
seen,  my  connexion  with  this  dearly-lnved  home 
of  my  childhoo<l  was  early  severed :  and  thus  de- 
prived of  any  asaislaoco  iu  recalling  what  has  leA 
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to  fow  traces  of  what  wm  onoe  existinKi  my 
yoiHi);  mi'mury  proved  faithloaa  to  many  of  il*  fint 
Iinpri*»!ii(>ii8. 

My  brulliurs  worn  studiously  kopt  as  much  apart 
from  me  as  possible  :  the  only  meal  wo  shared  to- 
gether was  dinner.  It  was  my  mother's  wish 
that  her  daughter  should  be  educated  in  advnnnn 
of  the  ajje  ;  and  this  she  thought  wool!  '  "'  d 
by  in-door  einplnymcnls,  instead  of  li 
ing  without.  My  (((ivcrness  had  no  <linL;m  m  ••\- 
orcise.  A  French  novel,  her  colft'e,  her  embroid- 
ery— thiw!  were  her  recreations.  She  particularly 
disliked  the  tutor,  who  was  too  yuuii);  for  a  lover, 
too  unpolished  for  a  companion.  What  ho  tau);bt 
my  brothers  I  never  knew.  They  seemed  to  be 
mostly  occupied  in  ftshinK,  rowin);,  riding,  and,  in 
I  ho  proper  season,  shooting  and  dcor-stalkiof;. 
They  certainly  passed  a  few  bouts  daily  in  their 
attics,  when  whatever  studies  they  pursued  there, 
must  have  been  considerably  entertaininjr,  were 
we  to  have  judged  from  the  loud  bursts  of  merri- 
ment which  issued  from  their  apartments.  My 
mother  soinelinies  ventured  to  remark,  in  her 
gentle  way,  that  she  doubted  whether  my  brotlieni 
wore  making  ^uch  pro),'res3.  My  falher  replied, 
in  his,  that  the  boys  looked  healthy,  and  seemed 
happy  ;  and  the  captain  added,  that  in  the  army  a 
good  ciuistitution  w.as  of  much  more  consequence 
to  an  officer  than  any  amount  of  learning ;  so  that 
matters  proceeded  with  them  as  usual. 

We  had  no  neighlKirs  :  the  wide  moors  on  either 
hand  wcru  all  my  father's ;  the  lake  was  broad 
enough  to  form  a  barrier  between  our  reiired  glen 
and  the  more  fully-inhabited  opposite;  shore.  We 
were  therefore  little  disturbed  by  its  population. 
A  bridle  road  only  led  on  some  twenty  miles  to  the 
military  high-way,  for  which  ticneral  Wade  had 
to  bo  venerated.  We  were  therefore  thrown  upon 
ourselves  for  our  occupations,  and  upon  our  hum- 
bler retainers  for  our  general  companions.  They 
were  not  few  :  old  servants,  some  still  capable 
of  their  duties,  others  retired  on  trifling  pensions 
to  small  turf-huts  erected  for  them;  old  tenants  of 
various  degrees,  from  the  humble  tiller  of  a  few 
acres,  to  the  distant  relation  with  a  large  farm,  and 
perhaps  the  half-pay  of  a  lieutenant  in  addition  to 
it  ;  and  the  young  of  all,  with  whom  wo  habitu- 
ally mixed — none  of  any  rank  ever  for  a  moment 
losing  siiiht  of  our  relaiive  positions;  for  there  is 
an  indescribable  superiority  of  manner,  I  believe  I 
may  say  of  character,  among  the  Hiifhianders  as  a 
people,  which  raises  the  humblest  of  them  com- 
pletely above  the  rank  of  modern  peasantry. 
They  were  then  ijuile  unskilled  in  the  ways  of 
life  beyond  their  mountains — unacquainted  with 
any  of  the  refinements  of  luxury,  oven  with  many 
of  the  arts  necessary  to  decent  comfort ;  full  of  old 
prejudices,  bigoted  to  old  habits,  devoted  to  old 
ultachments,  not  over-cleanly  in  house  or  person, 
idle,  irritable,  and  upon  some  points  impracticable. 
Yet  there  was  a  dignity  of  mind  common  to  them 
— a  self-possessed  deportment,  springing  from  their 
peculiar  condition,  which  made  them  no  unfit  asso- 
ciates for  the  higher  members  of  the  clan  with 
whom  they  felt  themselves  to  bo  connected. 

My  father  had  a  "  grieve'' — a  Donald  Dhu,  or 
Black  Donald — whixse  father,  grandfather,  and, 
for  all  1  know,  creat-ifr.indl'ather,  had  been  grieves 
before  him.  He  lived  in  one  of  the  many  dwell- 
ings close  at  band,  and  his  wife  tended  the  cows 
and  the  poultry  for  my  mother  ;  in  fact  this  wife 
— a  pretty  and  a  stirring  woman — was  the  real 


head  of  the  whole  establishment,  for  the  had  tha 
most  perfect  control  over  Donald  ;  Donald  was  all- 
powerful  with  my  father ;  and  my  father's  slieht- 
est  wish  was  law  to  my  mother.  Donald  and  Kp- 
pie  were  careful  creatures,  honestly  guiding  their 
master's  business  as  they  would  have  done  their 
own — badly  enough,  I  believe,  but  to  the  best  of 
their  ability.  They  were  far  from  being  over- 
worked ;  they   had  leisure  time  to  fill  our  young 

heads    with  il;      '  iir   of  our   ancestors,  tha 

pride  of  feeliii  in  our  important  station, 

and  such  otht  i  .  ,  .  .  :  I'endal  principle  as  suited 
the  haughty  spirit  of  the  Ilii;blanders.  Towards 
nightfall  oi^  a  winter  afterno<ui  my  brothers  and  I, 
when  we  eould  escape  from  our  respective  super- 
intendents, were  happy  to  gather  round  Eppie's 
neatly-swept  hearth,  which  she  would  render  more 
cheerful  by  setting  a  small  torch  of  bog-lir  on  a 
stone  slab,  left  purposely  for  it  in  the  chimney  ; 
and  there  she  would  entertain  us  not  only  with 
tales  of  the  clans,  or  anecdotes  of  our  own  family, 
.or  stories  of  the  late  rebellion,  but  with  leiiends  of 
the  goblin  inhabitants  of  every  spot  of  note  in  the 
country.  Some  of  these  long-descended  supersti- 
tions were  beautiful  in  their  imagery,  poetical  in 
every  sense,  with  generally  a  moral  tendency  even 
in  the  few  instances  of  rctributary  horrors  occasion- 
ally inserted  among  the  lighter  fictions.  The 
Highland  fairy  is  not  a  sanguinary  avenging 
demon  ;  there  is  nothing  of  the  gloom  of  the  Goth 
among  the  supernatural  agents  of  our  traditions,  at 
least  rarely  so.  Puck,  with  his  frolic  fun.  is  more 
akin  to  the  mischievous  revels  of  our  fays  and 
brownies,  which,  for  the  most  part,  rather  aided 
than  impeded  the  affairs  of  the  race  with  which 
they  were  connected.  I  reeolleet,  however,  that 
when  an  Allister  Mliore — literally  Miickle  Sandy, 
or  the  Big  Shepherd,  as  his  name  had  been  trans- 
lated for  my  mother's  southron  ignorance — ^joined 
our  fireside  party,  the  legends  of  men  and  fairies 
assumed  a  much  more  harrowing  form.  Allisler's 
employment  necessitating,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  a  solitary  life,  a  gloom  had  crept  over 
his  mind.  Following  his  flock  up  to  the  hidlows 
among  the  bare  hills,  inhabiting  for  weeks  bis 
lonely  bothic,  or  sleeping  in  his  plaid  beneath  a 
stone,  trackiii:;  the  stragglers  through  the  heath 
and  forest,  or  to  the  silent  corries  near  the  rocks, 
he  came  to  imagine  voices  in  the  storm,  shapes  in 
the  mist,  the  graves  of  the  murdered  near  every 
cairn,  or  the  wail  of  the  drowned  by  every  torrent, 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  lonely  lake.  There 
was  a  very  aged  cowherd,  or  bowman,  as  in  ihoae 
doys  they  named  him — his  office  having,  in  oldeit 
times,  obliged  him  to  protect  his  cattle  with  a 
cloth-yard  shaft — almost  in  his  dotage  fnim  the 
weight  of  years,  who  had  himself,  in  his  youth, 
been  spirited  away  to  fairy-land  ;  and  though  after 
a  while  restored  to  bis  lainentini;  relations,  he  had 
never  thoroughlv  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
spells  then  thrown  round  him.  An  ugly  red 
shock-headed  fox-hunter,  a  great  ally  of  my  elder 
brother's,  had  had  his  experiences  of  these  decep- 
tive associates — having  danced  a  whide  twelve- 
month with  them  with  a  sack  of  meal  upon  his 
back,  the  cords  siip|>orting  which  had  worn 
through  the  skin  to  the  bone,  fmm  the  weight  he 
had  borne  on  his  shoulders  through  this  long  reel ; 
fur  it  was  on  Hogmanay  night  that  he  had  beea 
persuaded,  by  a  little  group  of  merry  folk  in  green, 
to  enter  a  bothie  with  them,  and  join  their  reveb, 
he  being  on  his  way  home  at  the  time  with  this 
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proTision  for  hi*  family  :  ind  it  was  on  Hopnanav 

aya  •  iliat,    on    ine  cncl- 

inp  ve  of  his  pleasant 

»Tilei..ii.i.  .:- ,     ..i.M.ui iir    of    refreshnienl, 

howftci,  which  srcoiinted  for  hi«  »(>ecire-like  ip- 
(leaninoc  on  his  return  to  mortal  society.  An  old 
"  Bell,"  too,  hail  in  her  youth  seen  many  wonders, 
and  h.  -ird  .f  more,  so  that  our  stores  of  such 
lear  My   accumulated;    and   though    all 

the>  v\ere  in  a  manner  discouraired  in  the 

parlor,  niv  father  and  my  mother,  and  even  the 
captain,  had  each  heard  of  one  or  two  extraordinary 
facta,  so  stranijely  authenticated,  that  they  con- 
fessed they  hardly  dared  to  doulil  them — the  mys- 
teries of  nature  heinp  acknowledged  hy  thetn  to  lie 
unfathom:iMe.  We  fathomed  them  all  hy  the  help 
of  our  numerous  humlile  acquaintance;  for  we 
knew  all,  each  and  all,  bv  name  and  cillind, 
and  felt  an  interest  in  their  fortunes  fully  recipro- 
cated. 

Sereral  lime*  a  year  my  father  collected  his  fol- 
lowers around  him.  On  my  mother's  birthday 
there  was  always,  as  I  have  mentioned,  a  dinner 
and  a  ball;  at  harrest-home  another;  on  ('lirist- 
mas-day — old  Christmas-day,  for  in  our  glen  we 
knew  nothing  about  the  new  slylo — there  was  a 
ba'-playinp  in  the  morning,  a  supper  and  a  dance 
at  night ;  and  in  summer,  in  the  clipping  season, 
when  every  one  was  collected  at  the  nheep-coie, 
high  up  towards  the  hills,  this  most  serious  busi- 
ness of  ihe  year  was  finished  withjierhapsthe  nier- 
rieat  of  all  his  entertainmcnls ;  for  it  was  in  the 
bright  June  weather,  out  in  the  fresh  air,  all  that 
was  beautiful  in  mountain  scenery  around  us.  These 
were  happy  times  :  at  least  I  was  a  happy  child, 
finding,  like  others  of  my  age,  amusement  in  the 
obj'^ts  around  me  ;  and  if  there  be  truth  in  the 
importance  of  early  impressions,  receiving  on  a 
ductile  imagination  such  as  tended  to  nourish  a 
wild  poetry  of  feeling,  which,  like  other  human 
associations,  was  fruitful  Ixilh  of  good  and  evil. 
I')ducated  in  our  youth  my  brothers  and  I  were 
not ;  to  avoid  such  habits  as  were  considered  be- 
neath the  dicniiy  of  a  son  or  daughter  of  our 
race,  was  the  extent  of  our  moral  training.  We 
had  the  example,  too,  of  the  naturally  high-bred 
manner  of  our  parents  ;  and  so  far  as  these  causes 
could  influence  temi)ers,  ours  were  regulated. 
Our  "  princely"  position  taught  us  to  know  that 
on  our  afl'ability  depended  the  ease  of  all  with 
whom  we  associated  :  neglect  would  have  l>een 
painfully  fell  ;  any  want  of  courtesy  would  have 
been  looked   on  as  unkindness.      It  was  therefore 

ofneeess"   ■'•  ■    ' w  with   us;  it  was 

not     con  '  rilly  condescendmg 

i)ol!<-'"--  ily  :   it  wa'i  simple. 

It  "  •<  'if  his  rights,  nor 

arr'v  "'''s  the  vassal,  tcH) 

•eenre  in  aclf-respect  to  refuse  the  homage  due  to 
his  chieftain.  My  fither  was  indeed  the  father  of 
his  clan,  .^ecessihle  to  all,  interest»'d  in  nil,  he 
waa  everything  in  every  way  to  all  his  pc<ipla.  I 
have  a  pleasant  recollection  of  my  father,  he  was 
(o  thoroughly  Ihe  gentleman.  In  his  rude  dwell- 
ing, with  his  simple  habits,  unlearned,  unrefined, 
he  was  ihe  head  of  an  ancient  race  unmistake- 
abW. 

I  mnat  not  forget,  among  these  sketches  of 
the  olden  time,  the  mini"'"'  •■•  •■>•  l>-illid  lore 
nn^  hia  company  of  !.'  "   in  our 

Satai  home.    Yet  there  «  ,  him  by  : 

e  waa  neither  a  rigid  disoiplinanan,  nor  a  moving 


preacher,  nor  a  busy,  meddling  censurer  of  foible* 
he  was  himself  exempt  from.  He  was  "just  an 
honest  man,"  as  Mi>»  Ni'lly,  another  afTcctionale 
friend  of  my  childhood,  described  him  ;  taken  up 
with  the  care  of  his  little  glet>e,  and  the  value  of 
his  bolls  of  viclual,  and  the  decent  bestowal  of  hit 
only  sun,  and  of  his  several  industrious  daughters, 
in  some  suitable  employments.  The  wife  I  don't 
at  all  rememlmr  ;  yet  she  was  there,  in  the  kirk  on 
Sunday,  at  the  manse  when  called  on,  and  once  or 
twice  in  the  year  at  the  house  by  invitation  :  still 
I  cannot  recollect  her  in  the  least.  The  minister 
I  well  remember — a  slmrt,  rosy  man,  in  his  well- 
worn  suit;  the  best  maker  of  punch  in  the  parish, 
and  always  the  life  of  tlio  company. 

Miss  Nelly  was  a  distant  relation  ;  from  what 
particular  dell,  or  haugli,  or  mountain-side  she 
came,  I  know  not ;  neither  am  I  clear  as  to  whom 
among  our  numerous  cousins  she  was  descended 
from.  The  purpose  for  which  she  came  to  us  waa 
to  "  keep  the  keys,"  when  my  mother's  increas- 
ing delicacy  of  health  made  the  maiiagetnent  of  het 
family  too  great  an  exertion  for  her.  Miss  Nelly, 
though  of  giHid  height,  and  what  the  Highlanders 
call  handsome — that  is,  well-shaped — was  far  from 
being  a  beauty  ;  indeed,  her  face  was  plain,  with- 
out one  good  feature,  a  little  pitted  with  the  small- 
pox, and  freckled ;  her  complexion  suiting  the 
light  sandy  hair  she  wore  iinpowdcred,  neatly 
twisted  round  a  high  comb  at  the  back,  and  kept  in 
order  by  the  snood,  that  was  hound  ralher  low  on 
her  forehead.  Hut  who  ih:il  knew  her  worth  ever 
thought  about  the  beauty  of  Miss  Nelly  ?  She  waa 
like  an  abiding  gleam  of  sunshine  in  the  house,  so 
gay,  so  active,  so  kind,  so  good  ;  cheerfully,  faith- 
fully doing  her  own  duty,  encouraging  lailier  than 
commanding  all  around  her  to  do  theirs.  After  her 
arrival,  all  had  to  bestir  themselves;  even  Black 
Donald  had  Ki  look  about  him,  for  the  keen  eye  of 
Miss  Nelly  penetrated  far  and  near.  Whai  churn- 
ings  and  yernings  fpllowed  her  care  of  the  dairy  ; 
such  baskets  of  eggs,  such  fat  fowl,  such  well- 
reared  calves,  had  never  Imx'U  seen  about  the  place 
before  ;  and  how  ihe  wheels  birred  of  an  evening 
in  the  kitchen  I  Such  webs  of  linen,  and  wool- 
len, and  linsey,  as  filled  the  old  chesis  on  ihe  gar- 
ret landing.  In  my  mother's  quiet  reign,  as  much 
was  nut  spun  in  a  dozen  years  as  Miss  Nelly  had 
oflTto  the  weaver,  the  result  of  one  winter's  labora. 
Yet  the  whole  houachuld  liked  her.  Then  she 
sang  with  a  voice  of  such  sweetness,  and  power 
loo,  when  she  chose  to  exert  it,  a  few  good  merry 
songs  and  sevenil  pLiinlive  ballads,  as  the  "  Kwc 
HughiB,"  which  I  well  remember.  But  she  shone 
in  her  Gaelic  airs,  the  lills  known  to  the  shepli<  rds 
and  Ihe  dairy-maids,  and  the  boat-sones  nl  the 
western  isles.  They  were  beauliful  in  Iheinselvcs, 
most  beautiful  as  she  sang  iliein.  Then  for  fami- 
ly history  she  was  asgiHid  as  a  chrnniclu.  She  had 
every  incident  of  the  rehillion  off  by  heart,  though 
she  was  (mly  born  as  it  burst  forlh  ;  hut  she  was 
chiislened  with  a  white  cockade  on  her  cap,  taken 
by  Prince  (Charles  from  his  own  breast,  and  thus 
made  his  devoted  adherent  f  irever.  She  kept  the 
precious  relic  in  a  box,  almost  her  only  valuable, 
and  she  sometimes  allowed  us  lo  have  a  peep  of  it. 
She  also  showed  us  many  places  were  his  follow- 
irs  had  found  shelter  in  the  glen,  ainonf  the  rocks 
and  caves  by  the  river  side,  and  in  Ihe  wciods  ;  and 
she  twik  us  often  lo  the  old  tower,  down  near  the 
lake,  and  pointed  out  the  hack  window  in  th« 
i  lower  story  out  of  which   my   grandmother,  tha 
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T-iilv  RachnI,  used  to  sally  wllh  hi-r  ronfiilenlial 
mails  to  rarry  provision  to  their  hidiiig-plari'S. 

It  in  Ilk"  a  driraiii  to  mo  now  iticHo  r       " 
of  my  chllillioo<].     'I'ho  world  wo  live 
like  this  tiiiin  Ion-  ■■•-'     !  nfu-n  think  •■,  n  l,,  ,  i,,- 
nesa,  for  the  mi  i-r  nf  the  ncencry  and 

Iho  pi-ople  midr  ;     ,  i,   n.viT  I.I  li.'   reinov(>tl 

from  a  partaker  in  all  the    :i  .if  a  rhirf- 

tain'a  stale     Wo  were  nid.  ii-ianl  High- 

lands, for  WB  wore  removfd  from  the  course  of 
iMvilizalion,  which  was  even  then  pcdishin);  away 
the  pi'cnliarities  of  distinctive  races  ;  and  we  were 
prooil,  for  we  had  never  seen  our  superiors,  and 
we  had  but  liltle  intcrconrse  with  our  equals. 
H  ivii  we  ffiiined  hy  the  chanjre  of  habits  which  the 
proffroMM  of"  improvement"  has  produced  '  I  am 
loo  old  to  feel  myself  nufTiciently  nnpreindiced 
lo  answer  Ibis  wide-spri'adini;  question.  I  have 
undertaken  lo  i»ive  my  grandchildren  mv  impres- 
sions of  their  Highland  ancestry,  and  I  will  leave 
to  them  the  comments  on  my  simple  facts. 


to 


From  Chamlwn'  Journal. 
SI'MM.\KY    OF    savings'    BANKS. 

K  siiMM.MiY  of  the  collective  accounts  of  the 
savinsrs'  hanks  distributed  over  Great  Hritain  and 
Ireland,  has  recenllv  been  drawn  up  and  published 
by  Mr.  .lohn  Tidd  Pratt,  the  barrister  appointed  to 
certify  the  rules  of  frien<lly  soeielies  ami  savings' 
banks.  The  account  is  closed  to  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, IPl  I,  and  presents  data  for  reflections  and 
deductions  of  an  extremely  gratifying  and  interest- 
ing charncler. 

It  would  be  rash  to  conclude  that  the  amount  of 
deposits  in  these  provident  institutions  is  an  indica- 
tion of  universal  prosperity  ;  because  two  sections 
of  the  community  do  not  share  in  their  advantages 
— namely,  those  who  are  too  poor  to  have  money 
to  save,  anil  tho.se  who,  being  too  rich,  make  use 
of  banks  of  higher  pretensions.  There  is,  how- 
'  iver,  a  third  section  of  the  nation — happily  far 
from  a  small  one— consisting  of  frugal  and  indus- 

ous  individuals  in  the  huml)ler  ranks  of  society, 
who  may  be  designated  Ihe  saviiigs"-hank  class. 
They  are  the  working  part  of  the  community — its 
sinews;  and,  in  so  eminently-prodnclive  and  man- 
ufacturing a  country  as  ours,  unquestionably  the 
most  important  part  of  the  nation.  The  inference, 
therefore,  is  as  inevitable  as  it  is  pleasing,  that  the 
larger  the  capital  in  savings'  banks,  the  more 
healthy  the  condition  of  the  nation  at  largo.  Keep- 
ing these  considerations  in  view,  all  must  be  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1M4,  the 
deposits  in  the  .177  savings'  banks  existing  in  the 
tliree  kingdoms  .amounted  to  the  amazing  sum  of 
£3I,07'>.fi3C>,  accruing  from  1.012, n.'i  separate 
accounts  ;•  the  average  amount  of  each  account 
heing  £07,  t8s.  Since  IH-II.  twelve  additional 
savings'  banks  have  been  established — a  circum- 
stance which  leads  to  the  anticipation  that,  when 
the  18t5  account  comes  to  be  made  up,  it  will  be 
found  greatly  to  exceed  its  immediate  predecessor. 

♦  The  numhcr  of  depositors  (rtwillv  excf'otls  ihe  number 
of  accounts,  umsmuch  as  in,f>.11  nfihplntier  nT*>  tho««>of 
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not  exceed  £3,  Os.  lOd.  per  cent,  per  annum. 
I'he  difTerence  in  these  rates  of  interest  provides  a 
fund  for  ofllce  expenses.* 

When  we  look  into  the  particulars  of  the  sum- 
mary, we  find  a  few  facts  which  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  others  which  admit  of  interesting  com- 
ment. To  begin  wiih  Kngland  : — .\t  the  end  of 
IKII  it  had  tl'i  banks,  in  which  Hin.liOl  single  de- 
positors had  placed  X'23,4(ii(,371.  More  than  half 
of  them  (namely,  4ni, lit."))  were  creditors  for  sums 
not  exceeding  £'20.  Hesides  individuals,  1H,C8U 
friendly  and  charitable  societies  had  placed  in  ihe 
Flnglish  savings'  banks  £  I  fii3 ,iOi  ;  so  that  the 
total  of  accounts  was  832.290,  and  of  deposits 
£25,112,80.').  Taking  these  facts  as  data  for 
England,  we  find  that,  contrary  to  general  expect- 
ation, the  Knglish  are  more  provident  than  their 
neighbors  ;  for,  as  the  single  depositors  amount  lo 
813,001,  out  of  a  population  of  more  than  fifteen 
millions,  it  follows  that  one  individual  out  of  181 
was  in  1811  a  savings'  bank  depositor.  The  aver- 
age amount  of  each  deposile  \v.is  X'28. 

In  turning  lo  Scotland,  it  is  natural  to  expect 
evidences  of  that  frugality  for  which  the  people  of 
the  north  are  celebrated  brought  out  hy  the  sav- 
ings' bank  returns.  Hut  the  very  reverse  is  the 
fact.  In  .Scotland,  (population  in  1841  about 
2,B00,000,)  there  were,  at  the  end  of  the  savings' 
bank  year,  thirty-six  savings'  banks,  containing 
jC9fiC,l.|!),  arising  from  68,791  single  depositors, 
three  fourths — namely,  52,412^-of  whose  accounts 
were  for  sums  not  exceeding  X20  ;  whilst  1033 
cb.aritablo  and  friendly  societies  were  creditors  to 
the  amount  of  X'77,d3l  more,  making  a  total  of 
60,821,  and  X'1,013,183  sterling.  Thus  we  find 
that  only  one  person  in  about  every  38i  was  in 
18M  a  depositor ;  whilst  the  average  amount  of 
each  deposit,  as  well  as  the  proportionate  number 
of  depositors  lo  the  gross  population,  was  half  that 
of  Kngland  ;  l)eing  only  £14.  These  figures 
might  l)e  apt,  without  explanation,  to  overturn  the 
current  notions  of  the  fnigality  and  hoarding  habits 
of  the  Scotch.  The  fact  is,  that  the  excellence 
and  general  efficiency  of  the  local  banking-.sy8tem 
of  Scotland  otTers  so  many  advantages  to  persons 
possessing  small  accumulations,  ihat  it  draws  away 
Ihe  belter  class  of  depo.siiors  t"rom  the  savings' 
banks.  A  small  tradesman  will,  for  example,  go 
on  making  u.se  of  the  latter  till  he  has  accumulated 
from  £10  to  £20,  and  then  withdraw  it  to  estab- 
lish a  credit  at  a  bank  of  issue,  .\lthough  such 
banks  allow  him  about  one  per  cent,  less  interest 
than  the  savings'  banks,  yet  his  capital  in  their 
hands  is  more  current  and  pliable  ;  he  can  draw 
and  pay  in  when  it  suits  him  ;  he  can  get  accom- 
modation in  loans  and  discounts  :  and,  in  short, 
render  his  little  .stock  of  cash  of  infinitely  more  use, 
and  therefore  of  more  value  to  him.  than  if  it  were 
l'"'ked  up  in  a  ^-.vin..;'  I,-..  I  T'.,r  il  ,  <„  ..  ,u.,,.s_ 
line  whic'  ..sa 

:     in  that  whh  :  ■  .  ;       ;  lie 

•  The  last  of  the  acts  of  parliament  by  which  savings' 
banks  arc  rrirulalcd.  was  passed  in  August,  1844.  It  is 
the  7lh  and  8th  of  Victoria,  cap.  83. 
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friendly  and  rharilahle  societies'  deposits,  which 
came  to  X81,44S.  there  was  a  total  in  Wales  of 
18,690  accounts,  and  £r,m,79(i.  The  Welsh, 
who  have  no  superior  facilities  of  pcneral  bankinp, 
or  perrcpiiblc  cause  to  remove  them  from  the  rule 
xre  hare  laid  down,  appear  lo  he  either  poorer  or 
less  provident  than  the  Knelish  :  for,  out  of  their 
population  of  about  911,000,  they  had  only  18,007 
depositors;  and  it  follows  that,  aceordiiifr  to  this 
calculation,  one  person  in  fifty  only  contributes  to 
the  twenlv-threc  savings'  banks  distributed  over 
the  principality. 

Ireland,  when  brought  to  this  test,  bears  out  its 
nnf'rtunate  character  for  poverty  and  improvi- 
dence ;  for  in  it  only  one  individual  in  about  90i  h.ad 
dcalincTS  with  the  savings'  hanks  (of  which  there 
were  73)  in  IfMI  ;  there  having  been  90,111  single 
depiisiiors  lo  a  population  of  more  than  eight  mil- 
lions. Their  united  capital  was  X2,C85,fi98 ;  to 
which,  when  we  add  1009  societies,  with  a  depos- 
ited capital  of  Xfi3.319,  wc  obtain  a  total  f<ir  Ire- 
land of  91,213  accounts,  and  jC2,749,OI7  in  de- 
piisiis.  The  average  of  each  deposit  was  X'29. 
I"'  -lion  of  persons  whose  savings  did  not 

•  ',  was  below  that  of  the  others  we  have 

li.-;  ■ iwinc  less  than  half,  or  41..'>16. 
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The  mining  districts  make  a  very  respectable 
show  in  this  summary  for  18-14.  (Cornwall,  with 
its  341,209  inhabitants,  had  ten  savings'  banks,  and 
13,167  accounts,  amounting  lo  X"ii25,922.  In  Cum- 
iH'rland,  (population  177,912,)  there  were  seven 
establishments,  7838  accounts,  and  X'219,457. 
Durham  had  7407  accounts,  and  an  accumulation 
of  X'209,»HH,  to  a  population  of  321,277.  North- 
umberland, with  a  pjptilation  of  2.'>0,268,  con- 
tained seven  banks,  holding  13,114  accounts,  and 
X'477,476  in  deposits. 

Amongst  the  agricultural  and  sea-board  districts, 
Devonshire  appears  lo  stand  foremost  for  thrift,  in 
reference  to  dealings  with  the  banks  for  savings, 
even  when  we  consider  its  large  population.  Ply- 
m<uith,  including  Devonport  and  its  dockyard,  had, 
in  four  banks,  l.'i,902  ojien  accounts,  the  total  of 
which  was  XSfi.'j.Oim.  In  Ihc  quiet  city  of  Exe- 
ter, Ihe  surprising  sum  of  one  million  three  thou- 
sand pounds  had  found  its  way  into  one  bank  ! 

In  Scotland,  Ihe  greatest  amount  of  wealth,  and 
perhaps  of  prudence,  apjiears  tojirevail  in  the  cap- 
ital. In  the  three  savings'  hanks  (two  in  Fxliii- 
burgh,  and  one  in  I<cilh,)  23.479  accounts  re- 
mained open  in  Novemt>cr  18-14.  amounting  lo 
X350,197.  The  other  savings'  hank  in  this  coun- 
ty is  in  Dalkeith,  which  quiet  little  place  contrib- 
huled  668  accounts,  and  X5356  dc|M«siis  to  its 
bank.  In  Glascow,  with  a  vast  exeesst  of  popula- 
tion over  Kdinburgh  and  I.eilh,  there  were  only 
20,118  accounts,  and  X'322,114. 

The  highest  accounts  in  Ireland  are  those  made 
up  in  the  north,  over  which  a  large  proportion  of 
prudent  Scotch  blood  is  diffused.  Antrim  contains 
three  savings'  banks,  which  do  business  with  0209 
dei)ositors,  and  hold  Xl31,!m3.  The  population 
of  the  county  is  270,188.  The  noisy  county  of 
Tipperary,  in  the  south,  with  double  the  popula- 
tion, has  only  3.''>07  accounts,  and  XUO.OOO,  in 
five  savings'  banks.  In  the  city  of  Dublin  there 
are  two  banks,  containing  X5C8,047,  belonging  lo 
23,542  depositors. 

Few    inaleiials  for  considering  savings'  banks, 
with   reference   to   the   occupations  of  depositors 
exist.     Those,  however,  to  which  we   have   had 
access,  prove  that  the  most  frequent  depositors  are 
■   ser\aut8;    next   come    clerks,  shopmen, 
rs;  after  them  operatives  :  andlaslofall 
[11  , -111  I-  .  niployed  in  agriculture.     One  claf.i  much 
in    need    of    saving    liabits,    have    recently   lieen 
-itViinled    the   i.i,i,,iriu.  iiv   of  putting  by  the  very 
ill  spare  h  my  have  ;  wc  mean  sol- 

rs.     Hy  a  \t  I'd  in  OctolH-r,  1H43,  regi- 

mental banks  for  savings  were  established.  They 
have  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  From  the 
dale  of  their  commencement  to  the  31fl  March, 
18-14,  (scarecly  six  months,)  there  had  been 
Xl.'j.OOO,  3s.  2d.,  placed  at  interest  by  1800  depos- 
itors. 

Besides  the  banks  lo  which  we  h"      ~  '' '.  '^ 
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Important  eml — the  realiwition  of  exact  statistion 
M  ti)  (foncrnl  savings.  In  some  inatnnccs,  there  is 
reason  to  holievn  these  private  savinifs'  banks  are. 
lllefifnl.  in  eon»<!qiieneo  of  not  havinij  thsir  rules 
certified  hy  the  aiiihiir  of  the  sn  ■*. 

For  various  eonsidorntions,  we  •  ii 

the  manajjers  of  these  concerns  iiif  iiiiis>*iiv  am\ 
propriety  of  uniting  them  with  the  national  system. 


From  Chunbvn'  JinimaJ. 

AUTHORCRAFT. 

Sir  Lytton  Bn,WKR  thus  speaks  of  authors  by 
profession,  in  his  jjenrrous  hiofrraphy  of  I<aman 
Hlanehanl,  lately  published  : — "  For  the  author 
there  is  nothini;  but  his  pen,  till  that  and  life  are 
worn  to  the  stump ;  and  then,  wiih  pood  fortune, 
perhaps  on  his  bcalh-bed  hn  roeeivcs  a  pension — 
and  equals,  it  may  he,  for  a  few  months,  the  in- 
come of  a  retired  hutler!  And  so,  on  the  sudden 
loss  of  the  situation  in  whieh  he  had  frittered  away 
his  hipher  and  more  delicate  jjenius,  in  all  the 
drudijery  that  a  party  exacts  from  its  defender  of 
the  press,  Laman  ftlanehard  was  thrown  again 
upon  the  world,  to  shift  as  he  might,  and  subsist  as 
he  could.  His  practice  in  perimlical  writing  was 
now  considerable  ;  his  versatiliiy  was  extreme. 
He  was  marked  by  publishers  and  editors  as  a  use- 
ful contributor,  and  so  his  livelihood  was  secure. 
From  a  v.ariety  of  sources  thus  he  contrived,  by 
const.ant  waste  of  intellect  and  strength,  to  eke  out 
his  income,  and  insinuate  r.ilher  than  force  his 
place  amongst  his  eonlemiMirary  penmen.  And 
uncomplainingly,  and  with  patient  industry,  he 
toiled  on,  seeming  farther  and  farther  off  from  the 
happy  lei.sure  in  which  '  the  something  to  verify 
promi.se  was  to  ho  completed.'  No  time  had  he 
for  profound  reading,  for  lengthened  works,  for  the 
mature  development  of  the  conceptions  of  a  charm- 
ing fancy.  He  had  given  hostages  to  fortune.  He 
I^m  had  a  wife  and  four  children,  and  no  income  but 
^H  that  whieh  he  made  from  week  to  week.  The 
^^  grist  inust  he  ground,  and  the  wheel  revolve.  .\ll 
the  struggle,  all  the  toils,  all  the  weariness  of 
brain,  nerve,  and  head,  which  a  man  undergoes  in 
this  career,  are  imperceptible  even  to  his  friends — 
almost  to  himself:  he  has  no  time  to  Ih!  ill,  to  be 
fatigued  ;  his  spirit  h.as  no  holiday  ;  it  is  all  8ch(M)l- 
work.  .\nd  thus,  generally,  we  find  in  such  men 
that  the  break-up  of  the  constitution  seems  sudden 
and  unlooked-for.  The  causes  of  disease  and  de- 
cay have  been  long  laid  ;  but  thoy  arc  smothered 
beneath  the  lively  appearances  of  constrained  indus- 
try and  forced  excitement." 

We  believe  this  to  be,  in  the  inain,  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  life  of  one  who  makes  litrralure  his  pro- 
fession in  London,  a  few  brilliant  ca,<ies  excepted. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  successful  authorship  is 
a  recognized  means  of  advancing  men  in  the  world, 
and  that  there  really  is  a  eonsidi-rable  nnmbcr  of 

(persons  who,  by  thetr  jiens.  and  what  their  pens 
nave  done  for  them  in  political  and  social  life,  oc- 
cupy enviable  positions.  While  such  is  the  case, 
ther«  always  will  be  many  toiling  with  little  sac- 
ci'ss,  .as  there  are  in  other  professions.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  profession  of  literature  shows  us  many 

Hwho  have  come  into  it  on  aceoimt  of  narrow  cir- 
cumstances, and  who  would  he  poor  although  they 
had  never  become  men  of  letters  at  all.  We  tho- 
roughly believe,  however,  that  the  great  cause  of 
the  personal  disasters  which  we  hear  of  in  connex- 
ion with  the  names  of  literary  men,  is  their  being 
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choose  their  task   and  their  ' 

might  even  come  to  he  the  cmplnyers  of  publishera 

— their  natural  position — instead  of  the  slaves  of 

that  trade,  which  is  the  prevalent,  and,  as  we  hold, 

the  false  one.    Were  this  the  case,  we  should  hear 

but  little  of  the  woes  attendant  on  authorcraft. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  cries  some  one  ;  "  authors 
begin  poor,  and  never  can  th'  ite  them- 

selves  from   that  slate."      \N  e    impos- 

sibility.    Means  have  been  n  -  i....   ..i  I  stored  in 

far  less  favorable  circumstances  ;  and  were  there  i 
true  will,  there  would  soon  be  a  way.  We  fear 
that  here  lies  the  real  evil.  Literary  men  appear 
to  hug  their  poverty  as  a  kind  of  honorable  badge 
of  the  spirituality  of  their  trade.  The  common 
tone  amongst  them  is  contemptuous  towards  the 
prudential  virtues  which  other  men  see  to  be  the 
sure  basis  of  so  many  others.  The  very  supposi- 
tion that  poverty  and  literature  are  i  '  con- 
nected, must  tend  to  establish  the  .  and 
make  it  indis-sidublc.  We  can  iiiML-nn-  nuiliing 
more  contemptible  than  a  whining  submission  to 
such  an  adage. 

One  example,  however,  of  respectable  author- 
ship rising  above  poverty,  is  worth  pages  of  dis- 
course upon  the  subject ;  and  wo  therefore  con- 
clude with  a  notice  which  lately  appeared  in  the 
Sun  newspaper  respecting  the  celebrated  Peter 
Parley  : — 

"fancy  a  pretty  and  picturesque  suburb  of  a 
large  city,  and  that  in  this  village  there  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  collages  in  the  world,  shadowed 
by  graceful  .\mcrican  elms,  and  surrounded  by 
a>lanthus,  chestnut,  and  dogwoml  trees.  Knter 
the  door,  around  the  trellis-work  of  whose  portico 
luxuriant  creepers  twine,  and  you  will  find  your- 
selves, after  passing  through  an  entrance-hall,  in 
an  apartment,  every  article  of  furniture  in  which, 
whether  for  use  or  ornament,  displays  the  perfect 
taste  of  its  owner.  Pictures  by  the  best  F.nglish, 
European,  and  .\merican  masters,  adorn  the  walls, 
and  articles  of  rrrlu  are  scattered  about  in  various 
parts  of  the  room.  From  the  windows  wo  have  a 
charming  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Away 
to  the  right  rises  the  capitol-crowned  city  of  Hos- 
ton.  A  hot  summer  day,  even  so  far  north  as  Bos- 
ton, is  no  joke;  and  that  it  i" .n,-  „.,r,„    ;, 

proved   by   a    green    and    p- 

which  (a  rare  thing  in  the  ni:_:.' v 

in  the  hell  of  a  trumpet-vine  just  outside  of  the 
window. 

"  '  Will  von  walk  into  the  library,  sir''  says  a 
servant ;  and,  following  her,  we  were  ushered  into 
a  small  room,  adorned  with 

'  Statues,  books,  and  pictures  fair  ;' 

and  a  gentleman  cordially  welcomes  us.  It  is  Pe- 
ter Parley  himself — the  beloved  of  >-■••■  -■.!  the 
glory  of  girls.    He  is  tall,  and  railn  :\de  : 

for  a  moment  he   has  laid  a.-^iile  r  of 

smoked-glass  spectacles,  and  ■  ■  has 

a  pair  of  very  bright,  small.  :  -.  and 

soft  and  kindly  in  their  expression.    1  had  imagined 
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him  an   elderly,    bald-beaded,    Tcnerablo-looking 
man :   ho  was  nuile  the  ruverso  of  Uio  piclute  of 
him  which  1  lind  huiiu   up  in  my  own  private  and 
particular    imagc-rhamber.      Over   a   bcaiitifiiUy- 
ahapod   hcaii  (frcw  abort,  crisp,  curly,  dark  hair, 
and  his  ffutiin'ti  wore  rather  more  yoiilliful  in  cail 
than    ini«lit    In'  supposed   in   those   heloiijiiiig  to  a 
,„,„    .1   .......  liair-a-ceniury  old — for  that  1  lake  to 

li.  ;i(Tc.     He  was  about  the  best-dressed 

ui. .1.  t  in  America ;  and  the  whole  appear- 
ance and  bearing  of  Peter  Parley  was  that  of  the 
perfect  and  high-bred  gentleman.  Of  his  mental 
qualifications,  which  are  not,  aa  they  ought  to  bo, 
appreciated  in  this  country,  I  shall  speak  pres- 
ently. 

"Peter  Parley's  real  name  is  Samuel  Griswold 
Goodrich.  He  is  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  Con- 
necticut— a  state  which  has  scut  forth  more  literary 
men  than  any  other  in  America.  Mr.  Goodrich 
was  educated  in  the  common  school  of  his  native 
home  ;  and  soon  after  attaining  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  became  engaged  in  the  business  of  publish- 
ing at  Hartford,  where  he  resided  for  several  years. 
In  the  year  18'il,  he  was  coin|iclled  by  ill  healih 
to  travel,  and  he  visited  Europe,  and  travelled  over 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  devoting 
his  attention  particularly  to  the  instituticms  for  edu- 
cation ;  and  on  his  return,  having  detennined  to 
attempt  an  improvement  in  books  for  the  young, 
c^;  '  ■    '  If  in  Boston,  and  commenced  the 

tr  .1,  as  it  is  more  genteelly  called, 

oi  aiiiiMirMiii'.  .Since  that  time  he  has  produced 
some  thirtv  and  odd  volumes  under  the  signature  of 
'  Peter  Parley,'  which  have  passed  through  a  great 
number  of  editions  in  America  and  in  this  country, 
and  many  of  them  have  been  translated  into  foreign 
languages.  Mr.  Goodrich  informed  me  that  a 
friend  of  his  had  actually  met  with  one  of  bis  Ixtoks 
'  done'  into  Persian  ;  and  I  have  seen  a  Constanti- 
nople edition  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  '  Parley' 
•cries. 

"  Of  some  of  these  works,  more  than  50,000 
c.  :rculaled  annually.    In  1824  Mr.  Good- 

r,  .'led    'The  Token,'    the   first    annual 

w  ired  in  America  ;  and  fur  fourteen 

\  1   to  edit   it,  during   which   time 

ii  .St  of  the  poems  of  which   he  is 

Is  ithor.    His  '  Fireside  Education' 

\v  Mxtv  ilav.s,  whilst  he   was  dis- 

r*  iiilHT  of  the  Ma«.Harhii- 

si  .    i^i'i    ^M]"  ri.j.  iiding   his    publishing 

eslalilishiiieiit. 

"  He  told  me,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation, 
that  he  had  adopted  the  name  of  '  PeU-r  Parley,' 
as  he  w  i«lied  the  tales  he  told  children  to  be  related 
|,v  III,  who  could  talk  and 

•  ^  til  first  used  it,  1  little 

Ui.iii;rhi,  fMii  ne,  ■  ui;ii  inioro  long  it  would  lie 
better  known  than  my  own.' 

"  During  the  dis.vitrou»  panic  whidi  <..■<•.., r..,| 
some  years  ago  in  the  American  mo 
Mr.  Goodrich,  in  c<unmon  with  hundrc.- 
w«»  a  sufferer  to  a  very  serious  extent.  I'rev  loiis- 
ly  tn  the  calamity  ho  bad  built  hiin!>elf  a  beautiful 
mansion  at  Uoxhury,  near  Boston,  and  near  it  a 
lodge  of  very  eli-emi  design.  Her«>  hi- hnd  fondly 
hoped  to  HI"  iiing  of  hi-  "•  nn- 

joymrnt  "f  ■  .  and  even  •  But 

il  ;ii.j  .  iiiiJ  line  dreary  d.iy  I'l  !■  r  I'lirley, 

:i  liaid  work,  found   himself  stripped  of 


every  dollar ;  and,  instead  of  being  independent  in 
circumstances,  ten  thousand  dollars  in  debt.  But 
he  was  not  the  man  to  despair  ;  and,  acling  upon 
'  'if  perseverance  and  industry  he  bad 
iit-d,  be  '  never  gave  up,'  but  set  his 
.-iM.ui  II  1.^  ..Ml  I  more  to  the  wheel,  and,  wilha  wil- 
liii;;  heart  and  cheerful  hope,  coinmeneiHl  life  anew. 
He  was  not  so  young  as  when  he  liist  wrote  books; 
but  the  mine  was  yet  inexhausted ;  his  arm  waa 
still  vigorous,  and  he  recommenced  working  in  the 
veins  of  knowledge.  He  was  a  prudent  man,  and 
so  he  sold  his  large  house,  and,  with  his  accom- 
jilished  wife  and  young  family,  removed  to  the 
lodge,  which  his  taste  soon  converted  into  a  charm- 
ing homo  ;  '  and,'  said  Mrs.  Goodrich  lome,  when 
I  visited  them  a  few  months  ago,  '  we  are  just  aa 
happy  as  we  were  there.'  Day  and  night  toiled 
Peter  Parley,  flinging  ofl"  book  after  Ixiok  wilii  un- 
exainpleil  rapidity,  until  fortune  i<miled  on  her  pa- 
tient wiioer,  and  partially  restored  him  that  of 
which  chance  had  deprived  him.  Still  he  is  toiling 
for  the  children,  and,  I  am  happy  to  aay,  not  with- 
out earning  his  just  wages. 

"  Mr.  Goodrich's  eyesight  obliges  him  to  seek 
the  aid  of  his  wife's  pen  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  a  certain  indescribable  charm  which  pervades 
Peter's  later  works  may  be  ascribed  to  this  circum- 
stance." 

Talk  with  interest  of  a  literary  life  spent  in  gar- 
rets and  prisons  !  How  infinitely  more  interesting 
this  picture  of  prudential  utithorship,  practised 
amidst  the  unostentatious  comforts  which  make  a 
rational  man's  sufficiency ! 

Tiig   Rack  for  Cromwell. — We  shall    now 
probably  have  a  rage  fur  Cromwell,  to  last  some 
time,  as  a  inakc-np  for  the  injustice  with   which 
his  memory  has  been  treaied  during  the  past  two 
centuries.     Mr.   Carlyle  has  set  the  fashion,  and 
already  Croinwcll  ribbons  are  s|«irted  nt  many  in- 
ferior lapels.     No  one  can  now  he  sulTered  to  say 
a  word   against   this  cclebraled   personage,  under 
pain  of  an  impnlaiion  of  Dryasdustisin,  fliinkeyism, 
and    many   oihcr    ij;;i.'   terrible   to   weak    brains. 
What  perfect  fcdiy,  iieverlhelcss,  is  all  this  I     The 
I  man    who   slaughtered    thousands   of  defenceless 
I  people,  in  order  lo  terrify  a  nation  into  submission 
[ — a  very  pretty  example,  truly,  uf  the  principle  of 
"  doinj;  evil  that  gcmd  might  follow" — who,  find- 
'  ing  parliaments  troublesome,  made  his  council  ordi- 
nances  pass  »s  liiws — who,  having  overthrown  a 
monarchy,  profesw-iily  for  the  iM'nefit  of  the  people, 
was  not  unwilling  lo  take  the  crown  to  hims<-If  and 
his  own  family — ihi.''  man  to  he  an  object  of  undi- 
vided worship!     Surely  nothing  hut  the  haired  of 
siiniethiiig  else  could  ni:ike  men  love  Cromwell  so 
much — like  llazlill  lauding  Nnpoleon   l>ecall^c  lie 
j  was   so  detested  by  the  legitinwitisls.     What  on 
earth   is  there  lo  uhject  lo  it  in  the   good  old   plan 
of  viewing  a  human  being's  errors  in  connexion 
with    bis   glories — mixing    his   shades    with    his 
lights.     Why  should  wi?  not  see  and  acknowledge 
that  Cromwell  was  only  one  of  the  class  of  warrior 
tyrants,  although   comparatively    a   well-meaning 
'one.     Surely   nothing   but  a  ridiculous  truckling 
'dread  of  thai  lo  which  he  stood  in  op[HiBilion,  could 
dictate  an  exclusiveism  of  panegyric  so  utterly  ab- 
aurd. —  C/uimlxrt'  Journal . 
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Fmm  Iha  Killnlwrih  Re>l«w. 

Thf  Cdllrfl'il  U'n'/mjj.t  of  Waltkr  Savaoe  Lan- 
noR.  With  man)!  Aililit-ons.  Two  volumes, 
large  8vo.     Lniiciiin  :    IHJb. 

Thkre  is  porliaps  no  writer  of  the  present  ajje, 
tiikcn  ill  the  wholi-,  inoro  likely  to  survive  and 
in»ke  urijiiaintance  uiih  another,  than  Mr.  I<.-in(1or. 
This  is  ofliMi  the  rewanl  t>(  those  writings  whieh, 
on  their  first  appearance,  have  neither  heen  much 
ileprcciated  nor  inueh  extolled  ;  for  the  right  balance 
is  as  apt  to  bo  lost  by  a  sudilen  jerk  upward,  as  by 
:i  .-loiic  thrown  in.  Mr.  I/indor  has  avoided  bolh 
r\ir'' II  IS.  Wisdom  may  have  feared  him  a.s 
soiiiriliiiiiT  dangerous  ;  but  Folly  has  avoided  him 
;ls  sonu'lhing  incomprehensible,  lie  has  been  left 
to  take  bis  solitary  way ;  and  has  omitted  no 
privilege  of  singularity  that  belonged  to  it.  With 
one  hand  resting  near  the  heart  of  Soulhey,  he 
has  clenched  and  ihrust  the  other  into  the  face  of 
every  god  of  Southcy's  id(d.atry.  \  writer  of  the 
extrem>'st  liberal  opinions,  ho  has  desired  not  to  be 
confounded  "  with  the  Coxes  and  Foxes  of  the 
ago."  A  declared  republican,  though  the  reprc- 
s*>ntati»e  of  an  ancient  family,  he  has  rebuked 
"  the  drunken  democracy  of  Mr.  William  Pitt." 
lint  of  this  wayward  spirit,  we  are  bound  to  add, 
I  here  h.'is  been  much  less  of  late  than  of  old.  The 
violent  and  capricious  will  has  not  so  often  run 
br'fore,  and  committed,  the  masculine  intellect. 
The  phrases  just  now  quoted,  are  not  even  pre- 
.<er\ed  in  this  edition.  And  other  evidence  is 
here,  of  abated  bitterness,  of  enlarged  and  manly 
tenderness,  and  of  wisdom  as  generous  and  cordiul 
as  it  is  lofty  and  pure. 

In  these  volumes  are  collected,  for  the  first  time, 
th?  entire  works  of  this  remarkable  writer.  Here 
are  h'j  poems,  both  iviglish  and  Latin,  with  many 
largo  and  striking  additions,  (we  may  instance  the 
series  of  Il'ltinirs.)  his  Tragedies,  his  Dramatic 
Fragments,  and  a  new  five  act  Play  on  the  .Sk."' 
of  Anrotta,  (all  which  he  modestly  classes  umi- 
t!ie  ;;'ii'ril  lillc  of  .t'V«  arfl  Scrnrf — dcscrihi'^ 
lliei!  s.ati<>ns  in  Metre;)   and 

his  i/xorc;  his  Prnlamrrnn  ; 

and  hi.i  /'i/i,  .'i.<  ii::,l  AfjHisia ; — bearing,  every  one 
of  them,  the  marks  of  thorough  revision,  and 
cnrii  '     '  !:»lly  the  Pmf/'.«,  with  innnmeral'i 

new  iiile  worthy  of  the  old.     Of  thi 

l;isl  h  iiir  ■!  iiiiiiks  ii  is  not  our  present  intention  m 
sjieak ;  but  we  cannot  pa.ss  ihem  in  even  this 
recital,  without  remarking  that  in  them,  more  per- 
haps than  in  any  other  of  his  writings,  (and 
eminently  in  the  exquisite  P-nlamnon,  where 
Petrarch  and  Boecaecio  converse  ;  and  in  the 
^ikr<ipcnrr  Rtaminalinn,  where  the  great  poet 
speaks  as  the  author  of  llnmUt  and  Oth-Ihi  might 
have  spoken ;)  Mr.  Ijmdor's  genius  has  thor- 
oughly subjected  itself  to  those  of  bis  characters. 
Kvery  wonl  ihey  utter  in  these  books,  is.«ues  out  a 
sense  of  the  beauty  and  wisdom  with  which  Ihev 
had  affected  the  writer's  soul ;  nor  do  we  feel 
surer  of  the  di'stiny  of  any  existing  works  with 
future  generations.  What  remains  to  tie  name<l 
of  the  Colleclion,  are  those  famous  Dialogues  with 
which  Mr.  Landor's  name  is  most  extensively 
associated. 
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It  is  twenty-two    years  since   the   Imaginan/ 

r--—  '—I  were  noticed  in  •'      ''    '       ''' 

r.  ■  11    of  thirty-six 

<■'  '""  V'^'Miies.      1..    . 

Ii  volumes  i 

ai  ■:  ^!ily-two.      1: 

out  naming  their  enlargement  and  in  incn-ase  in 

other  resptcls,  the  latter  now  amount  to  a  hundred 

and  tweniy-five,  and  occupy  nearly  a  volume  and  a 

half  of    tnis   general   edition  ;    which,    we    may 

remark,  is  beautifully,  clearly,  and  not  loo  minutely 

printed  in  the  form  of  double  columns. 

Certainly  no  other  book  of  conversations,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  can  be  said  in  all  re- 
spects to  compare  with  them.     We  do  r--   - •'- 

merely  of  the  "  Dialogues"  between    7 

Aspasio,    Ifi/lax,    and    Philonous,  and    l'...   1 

personages ; — in  which  writers,  great  ond  small, 
the  Hcrkcleys  and  the  Har^eys,  have  recom- 
mended their  respective  systems  of  Metaphysics  or 
Divinity  ; — hut  of  di.ilogues  attributed  to  real  peo- 
ple, such  as  those  by  Langhorne,  liVttelton,  and 
Hurd.  Of  these,  l*anghorne's  little  book,  in 
which  Charles  the  second  and  his  Wits  are  speak- 
ers, is  perhaps  the  liveliest  and  most  in  character. 
Lyttellon  is  also  amusing,  and  not  unchar  " 
Ifiird,  though  occasionally  warmed  by  r> 

of  poetry  and  romance,  is  on  the  whi^l.    , .,., 

cold.  If  we  went  abroad  to  pursue  the  comparison, 
we  should  say,  passing  YiniVm,  Paschal,  and 
Fontenelle,  that  perhaps  the  best  dialogues  for 
characlcr,  written  up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Landor, 
since  the  time  of  their  (jreat  Eurojiean  inventor, 
Plato,  (for  the  Indians  were  before  the  Cireek  in 
the  form,  as  well  as  in  much  of  the  matter  of  his 
reasoning,)  are  those  in  the  celebrated  Cort- !;iann 
of  Ralfaellc's  friend,  Castiglione  ;  in  which  ISembo 
and  olliers  are  the  speakers.  There  is  a  gimd  old 
English  translation,  with  the  tille  of  the  Court- 
Gentleman. 

W1..M  il,;^   T.„irnal  formerly  spoke  of  the  Ima- 
n.t,    it   was    pointed    out    how 

.  rimination  of  character  was   in 

many  cases,  and  how  strange  and  wilful  the  indif- 
ference to  it  in  others ;  how  imperfect  the  dramatic 
appreciation  of  the  intellect  of  the  speakers,  and 
of  the  literary  tone  of  the  age,  fur  example,  in  such 
•  s  as  those  of  Ihnie  and  Hoinr ; — how 
!ii  such  as  Flhahfth  nnil  Jhirlhgh^  Avhom 
nnn  jcnr  Grei/,  Ilmry  and  Anne  /?<■'  -  Uumet 
anil  Hiirdcnflie ;  and  in  all  those  of  ...  "n  and 
women  of  antiquity.  We  it:'-'"  •<■•-'"  >  i  .•  i^j, 
and  pursue   this  contrast.     ^"  liow 

subtle  and  exact  the  art  whi'  -  the 

colloquy  of  Mnrvl  and  I'arkrr,  ot  1 1  r  of 

China  and  hh  l^/ll.«^r.  of  P.irhi''  La 

Fi>ntiiinr,  (if    "  ■  and 

Addisnn.  of   /  "'.her 

and  grander  vouls  la  ;ii  the  giavis  of  (.i.'iiie  and 
Rome — while  we  condemned,  for  mere  wilfi  1  sin- 
gularity and   want  of  kieping,  ihr  ' 
of  dry  tone  of  Ins  \\'a^hjnt:l'*n  :  ll. 

of  his   ,"    ■   "  '■  ■     ■■'   •    '    '  ,.,,.>.,.,-,■ 

Krencli  nan   have 

almost -.  IT-ven- 

triloquizing  of  his  franklins,  .S'lr  j.i, 

Shcridans,  TaUryrands,  and  even  Ir.  <  and 
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Mil' 

•11 

a: 

III 
ll 


-I.;.  v..ii.»,i,i 


...I  1 ,. 


of 


i*d.  in  one  »t  th<!  many  siliiiliona  to 
ue»  whirli  we  observe  in  this  colloc- 
lion,  (lieitt  IS  indev<l  an  answi^r  atlcinptod  on  the 
Utter  point.  Mr.  lAniiur  iniimales  tlml  no  one 
would  '  '  stau«mffn  und  kinuly  intcrlocti- 

claKS,  if  he  were  to  show  them 
:i'd  with  all  the 
.  in  the  debility 


lore  ol  ' 

M  ihejr  »ni)w  UM-; 

diftinoM  lh«]r  com 


nf  • —  ••".•,  in  1  ,.,,, ,   prejudire,  or  in 

ill  ■!    :  i!t>:iiisliip.     He    reasons   that, 

pi...    ,.  iiilf  his  oliic-rls,  they  must 

not  only  be  i  :\\  hich  and  low,  but  must 

also  be  exhilii  •  [)e«ple  can  .nee  them  Ix'st, 

and  arc  tnnst  inrlincd  to  look  at  them  ;  and  he 
implies  that  if  this  is  a  blemish  in  hia  hook,  it  is 
one  his  book  would  be  worse  without. 

Wo  doubt  this.  We  have  (fre.it  failh  for  what 
ia  exact  and  true  in  everything,  and  would  for  the 
most  pan  leave  it  to  tell  for  what  it  simnly  is. 
Andw'^  ■    '  r.'l  of  these  perverse  depart- 

ures fr.  .i-ter,  to  lie  no  dee|ior  than 

Mr.  Luii.i.M  .-.  o.....-M,..iiun  of  his  own  caprice  and 
pleasure  for  all  other  considemtions.  It  is  very 
clear  to  us  in  such  cases,  that  it  is  Mr.  Lander 
hiaiself  who  is  too  plainly  visible  throughout, 
whomsoever  lie  makes  the  organ  of  his  opinions ; 
and  with  all  our  hearty  admiration  of  him — we 
must  own  that  in  the  special  instances  adverted  to, 
we  are  obstructed  and  thrown  back  by  an  amount 


no 'goodly  company  of  wits  and  men  of  letters;  of 
I  of;  irhorohmen,  lawyers,  and  statesmen  ;  of  party  men, 
s<ildiers,  and  kings  ;  of  the  most  tender,  delicate, 
and  noble  women  ;  and  of  figures  that  seem  this 
instant  to  have  left  for  us  the  Agora  or  the  achools 
of  Athens — the  forum  or  the  senate  of  Rome.  At 
one  moment  we  have  politicians  discussing  the 
deepest  questions  of  slate  ;  at  another,  philosophers 
still  more  largely  philosophizing  ; — poets  talking 
of  poetry,  men  of  the  world  of  wordly  matters, 
Italians  and  French  of  their  respective  literatures 
and  manners.  Whether  such  a  book  obtains  its 
meed  now  or  hereafter,  will  be  the  least  part  of  its 
writer's  concern  :  whether  it  is  to  be  read  in  the 
present  age  or  the  next,  may  occupy  his  thouglil 
no  more  than  whether  in  the  morning  or  the  after 
noon  of  the  present  day.  When  the  young  gentle- 
man who  fancied  his  acquaintance  and  palrnnagc 
would  be  a  comfort  to  Doctor  Johnson,  grieved 
very  mnch  to  think  that  the  introduction  must  lici 
over  for  a  little  while,  the  doctor  remarked,  in  his 
heavy,  solid  way,  "  Why,  sir,  1  can  wait!"  So 
can  Mr.  Landor. 

"  .\re  you  certain  that  in  their  inferences  they 
are  all  quite  stiiiiid  ?" — is  one  of  the  new  questions, 
in  one  of  the  old  dialogues.  "  Indeed,"  is  Mr. 
Landor's  candid  and  suflicient  answer,  I  do  not 
know  perfectly  that  they  are ;  but  they  will  give 
such  exercise  in  discussing  them,  as  always  tends 
to  make  other  men's  healthier."  Nothing  can 
more  truly  indicate  what  is  probably,  after  all,  their 
greatest  charm.     Mr.  Lander's  genius  has  a  won- 


of  this  (wrsonal  wilfulness,  far  from  becoming  such  i  derfiilly  suggestive  quality.  Even  where  he  most 
an  arbiter  and  universalist  as  we  otherwi.sc  gladly  ~  ' 
recognize  in  him.  His  opinions  are  then  greatly 
too  much  St  the  command  of  his  predilections  ; — 
sometimes  of  his  momentary  humors.  He  has 
capricious  enmities,  and  unreasonable  likings. 
You  see  assent  and  dissent  occasioned  by  mere 
regard  for  one  speaker,  and  dislike  for  another. 
He  runs  into  violent  hyperboles  both  of  praise  and 
blame  ;  is  a  gri'at  deal  too  fond,  for  a  demonstra- 
tive critic,  of  sweeping  preferences  of  this  and 
that,  to  "  all"  that  "  ever"  was  written  in  "  any" 
age  or  country  ;  is  apt  to  have  more  images  than 
arguments,  owing  to  the  same  exuberance  of 
fancy ;  sometimes  allows  his  robust  animal  spirits 
to  swell  to  insolence,  or  to  degenerate  into  coarse- 
ness ; 


olTciids  against  taste  or  judgment,  he  rarely  fails 
to  stimulate  thought  and  reflection.  Paradoxes, 
in  him  simply  wilful  and  preposterous,  will  often 
be  found  to  contain  very  profound  truths  for  us. 
We  may  assent  or  we  may  oppose,  but  we  must 
think  when  in  company  will,  him  ;  and  we  sh.ill 
always  find  ourselves  the  wealtiiier  for  «  hat  thiuiglit 
germinates  within  us.  How  much  the  more  w  hen, 
in  his  higher  and  nobler  compositions,  we  see  Sug- 
gestion drop  its  richest  fruit  in  perfected  and  con- 
summate truths;  and  when  every  thought  and 
feeling  are  such,  as  he  who  writes  must  have  been 
the  better  for  having  entertained  and  uttered,  and 


and  (t' 

lions  <>ii  uiiiii. 'I 

the    nicety    and 

h 


we  who  read  arc  certainly  the  belter  and  the  hup- 

pier  for  being  ])ennitted   to  partake.     There  are 

\  in  his  jokes  and  stories;    differences  in  the  dialogues  as  striking, as  between 

:is  we  can  of  these  ohjec-    the  summer  air  on  a  mountain  top,  and  ihe  crowdcil 

, .^)   is  too  much  tempted,  by  |  atmosphere  of  a  busy  city.     Hut  the  reader  will 

ex.ictness   of  his  scholarship,  to  i  make   his  choice  according  to  his  temper;   for  in 


i:,l   ■ 


'  much  matter  to 


both,  as  Jacinirf  hath  it,  there  is 
be  heard  and  learned." 

Nor  need  v^■e  fear  that  his  temper  will  be  ruflled, 

here,  by  the  eccentric  spelling  which  prevailed  in 

former  editions  of  the   Jmamnary  Conrersalinns. 

hiv  book  they  make  I     How  rich  in  j  In  the  book  before  us,  to  reverse  a  reproach  wo 

have  heard  levelle<l  against  his  orthographic  infi- 
delities, Mr.  Landor  s|><!lls  like  a  Christian.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  guess  why,  unless  some  friend 
has  been  at  Ihe  pains  to  assure  him  that  a  popular 
appreciation  of  his  writings  had  been  somewhat 
intercepted,  by  a  prevalent  notion  that  he  had  not 
been  taught  s|M-lling.  .\  conversion  it  certainly  is 
not.  It  is  a  mere  tribute  to  fashion,  a  kind  of 
sarrifice  to  ignorance  ;  for  we  observe  evidence  in 
the  additions  to  the  old  dialogue  of  Johnson  and 
llomi'  Tooke,  of  even  the  strengthening  and  deep- 
ening of  his  orthographic  heresy  ;  and,  beside  these 
multitudinous  additions,  there  is  an  entirely  new 
dialogue  on  the  same  auhjeet,  between  the  same 
speakers.    We  will  quote  the  concluding  sentences 


and  to  lire 

to  (leople 

«  kc;  g<Kls  of. 

Hut,  ihcite  drawbacks  slateii,  how  little  in  reality 

they  affect  the  great  bulk  of  these  Conversations. 

What  

scholar  how    correct,  concise,  and    pure    in 

F.yle;  how  full  of  iinagiiialion,  wit,  and  humor; 
how  well  informed,  how  bold  In  speculation,  how- 
various  in  interiiit,  how  universal  in  sympathy  I 
In  these  hundred  and  twenty-five  dialogues,  making 
allowance  for  every  shortcoming,  or  excess,  the 
most  familiar  and  the  most  august  sha|>e8  of  the 


past  ar-  i. ;;  i:in  m-d  with  vigor,  grac<!,and  beauty. 
Its  loir,  1  rekindle  suddenly  their  wonted 

fires,  a  ^iioot  up  into  warmth  and  briglit- 

^  nesa.  "  lisrge  utterances,"  musical  and  varied 
Toiren,  "thoughts  that  breathe"  for  the  world's 
a'  ■'.,    "words    that    burn"    against    the 

»  ression,   sound    on    ihrnughout    these 

lofty  and  earnest  pages.     Wo  arc  in  the  hig^  and 
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1)1  II.  it  ^ooms  lo  IIS,  tint,  uniler  Jiitiiisiiir*  self- 
(Icfi'iicc  a;;:iiint  his  orilir,  lliu  writer  ciinccals  a 
jiorsimal  rulKreiico  sufTuMeiitly  froo  from  inleinptr- 
iiiici!  or  vanity,  li>  b«  roail  with  pleasure.  There 
•  is  tliat  in  it  u  liirli  would  i;o  far  to  rcroneilo  many 
othiTwiHo  jarring;  opiniuiis  in  thciie  voluinrs,  and 
intiily  111"  liall'-aristucralic,  half-republican  cast  of 
^Ir.  Landor's  creed.  Ho  is,  after  all,  "  more  an 
.iiitiquo  Itoiiiaii  than  a  Dane  ;"  and  his  democracy 
U  rathur  classical  than  of  northern  (»ro»ih. 

Koriic  Tiioke  warns  the  doctor  against  his  prc- 
judiec.i,  and  receives  this  answer. 

"  Preju<lipes  I  may  have  ;  for  w  hat  man  is  wilh- 
niit  them  ^  but  mine,  sir,  are  not  such  as  tend  to 
thi!  relaxation  of  nmrals,  the  throwing  down  of 
distinctions,  the  wuhlioldinf;  of  tribute  tn  whom 
tribute  is  due,  honor  to  whom  honor.  You  and 
your  tribe  are  no  more  favorable  to  liberty  than  I 
am.  The  chief  dilTcrencc  is,  and  the  diflerence  is 
wiilo  indeed,  that  I  would  ijive  the  larger  part  of 
it  to  the  must  worthy,  you  to  iho  most  unworthy. 
I  would  exact  a  bccommir  deference  from  inferiors 
lo  superiors ;  and  I  would  not  remove  my  neigh- 
bor's landmark,  swearing  in  open  court  that  there 
never  was  any  but  an  imaginary  lino  between  the 
two  parties.  Depend  upon  it,  if  the  time  should 
CO  no  when  you  gentlemen  of  the  husiings  have  per- 
suaded tlie  populace  that  they  may  hoot  down  and 
trample  on  ni'ii  of  integrity  and  information,  you 
yourself  will  lead  an  uncomfortable  life,  and  they 
a  restless  and  profitless  one.  No  man  is  happier 
than  be  who,  being  in  a  humble  station,  is  treated 
wiih  affability  and  kindness  by  one  in  a  higher. 
Do  you  believe  that  any  opposition,  any  success, 
against  this  higher,  can  afford  the  same  pleasure! 
If  you  do,  little  have  you  lived  among  the  people 
whose  cause  you  patronize,  liitle  know  you  of  their 
character  and  nature.  We  are  happy  by  the  inter- 
eliange  of  kind  offices,  and  even  by  the  expression 
of  good  will.  Heat  and  animosity,  contest  and 
conllict,  may  sharpen  the  wits,  alilioiigh  they 
rarely  do;  they  never  strengthen  the  understand- 
ing, clear  (he  pprspi;;acity,  guide  the  judgment,  or 
improve  the  heart." 

It  would  be  too  curious  a  labor  to  indicate  all 
the  additions  and  inlerpnlalicms  to  the  old  dia- 
logues that  have  been  made  in  this  culleclion.  In 
amount,  we  imagine,  they  would  form  little  less 
than  a  sixth  or  seventh  of  the  original ;  yet  so 
skilfully  are  they  interwoven,  that  to  track  and 
follow  iheni  is  difficult.  Wo  find  them  in  no  case, 
for  instance,  interfere  with  that  remarkable  tact  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Dialogues,  by  which  a  singular 
variety  of  topics  is  always  sustained  in  each,  with- 
out undue  or  violent  transition  ;  or  anything  more 
of  abruptness  than  should  characterize  the  freedom 
and  strength  of  conversation,  and  convey  that 
mingled  tone  of  study  and  society,  which  David 
Hume  lays  down  to  be  the  master-art  of  this  style 
of  composition.  Hut  though  we  cannot  describe 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Landor's  libors  in  this  respect, 
wo  will  endeavor,  before  we  pass  to  those  which 
are  here  printed  for  the  first  time,  lo  indicate  some 
few  of  the  principal  additions  to  the  more  promi- 
nent of  the  old  Conversations. 

Wo  observe  not  a  few  in  the  exquisite  dialogue 
intituled  Urnoke  and  Sidtiei/.  The  sUitely,  roman- 
tic, metapboric  tone  of  their  friendship,  as  we  find 
in  Sir  Fulke  Greville's  (I/ird  Hrooke)  Life  of  Sir 
Philip,  seems  to  us  happily  caught  in  what  fol- 
lows : — 

"Brooke.    I  come  again  into  the  woods  and 


unto  ibo  wilds  of  I' '  ■-  •     •■ '   •>  ■■ '-art 

and  the  friend  of  m'. 

"Stilrui/.    Weleoi...  .  .'.lul 

it  is  lo  sea  a  friend  after  a  lengtli  of  absence  ! 
How  delightful  to  chide  him  for  that  length  of 
absence,  to  which  we  owe  such  delight. 

"lirooke.  I  know  not  whether  our  names  will 
be  immortal :  I  am  sure  our  friendship  will.  For 
names  sound  only  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
while  friendships  are  the  purer,  and  the  more  ar- 
dent, the  nearer  ihev  come  lo  the  presence  of  God, 
ihe  son  not  only  of  righteousness  but  of  love.  Ours 
never  has  been  chipt  or  dimmed  even  here,  and 
never  sliall  be. 

"Sitlnri/,  Ix!l  me  take  up  your  metaphor. 
Friendship  is  a  vase  which,  when  it  is  flawed  by 
heat  or  violence  or  accident,  may  as  well  be 
broken  at  once ;  it  never  can  be  trusted  after. 
The  more  graceful  and  ornaiticnlal  it  was,  the 
more  clearly  do  wo  discern  the  hopeliiisness  of  re- 
storing it  to  its  former  stale.  Coarse  stones,  if 
they  are  fractured,  may  be  cemented  again  ;  pre- 
cious ones,  never." 

There  is  another  fine  interpolation  on  chivalry, 
and  on  those  subtle  compensations  for  supposed 
failure  in  this  world,  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  pure 
and  high  imaginations.  It  is  belter  to  suffer, 
reasons  I'hilip  w  ith  Hrooke,  than  to  lose  the  power 
of  suffering.  The  life  has  not  been  iilly  spent, 
which  has  been  mainly  spent  in  conciliating  the 
generous  affections;  and  be  who  can  bring  before 
bi.s  death-bed  even  the  empty  image  he  has  long, 
though  in  vain,  adored,  has  not  wholly  lived  in 
vain.  The  friends  indulging  throughout  these 
tender,  solemn,  and  romantic  themes,  Sidney  filly 
closes  the  conversation  ^as  if  he  had  come  to  it 
from  the  reading  of  Ariosio)  with  a  comparistm  of 
the  sound  of  a  distant  sea — breaking  heavily  on  the 
pauses  of  conversation,  in  the  stillnci-sof  midnight, 
to  what  lie  could  imagine  the  sound  of  a  giant 
might  be,  who,  coining  back  from  travel  to  some 
smooth,  still,  and  solitary  place,  with  all  his  armor 
and  all  his  spoils  about  him,  costs  himself  down  to 
rest. 

In  the  dialogue  headed  Parson  and  Soulhry  ihete 
are  novelties  wo  less  admire,  but  also  some  that 
strongly,  and  some  that  pleasantly,  appeal  to  us. 
When  the  poet  of  Keswick  tells  us  with  what  a 
delightful  "  summer  murmur  of  fostering  modula- 
tion his  friend  of  Kydal  Mount  is  apt  to  read  his 
own  verses  aloud,  we  can  fancy  few  things  more 
happily  said.  When  he  describes  himself  f.ir  from 
confident  that  any  of  us  over  speak  quite  correctly 
of  those  who  differ  from  us  essentially  in  ia>ie,  in 
opinion,  or  even  in  style,  it  seems  to  us  well  «orih 
consideration  if  that  bo  not  so.  Where  we  may 
even  cordially  wish  to  do  it,  true  it  is,  that  we  aro 
apt  to  lay  restraint  on  ourselves,  and  to  dissemble 
a  part  of  our  convictions.  There  is  also  a  sound 
objection  by  Person,  to  wb.al  we  think  a  fallacy  as 
to  the  object  of  criticism — that  "  the  aim  of  an 
author  being  such  or  such,  the  only  question  is 
whether  he  has  alt.ained  it."  The  real  matter  of 
consideration  should  surely  be — not  whether  a 
foolish  man  has  succeeded  in  a  foolish  undertaking 
— but  whether  his  production  is  worth  anvtbing, 
and  why  it  is,  or  why  it  is  not.  We  like  also  the 
rough,  qu.-vint,  professori-il  touch,  in  ili.'  .•.imnnri- 
son  of  Crabbe  and  Young,  where  it  in 

some  parts  of  his  writings  our  mo.  _  ,rlh 

"  wrote  with  a  twopenny  nail,  and  scratched 
rough  truths  and  rogue's  facts  on  mud  walls." 
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An<l  nil  rrsi1(>rB  will  ndmire,  whether  in  all  respects 
»«"  '  itnt.the  pictureaqiieHislinction  which 

til'  ::;ko  nut  belwot-n  lUcoii  and  Shak- 

•pcarc. 

"  Pi>r»9ii.  At  Camhridge  we  rather  discourse 
on  V  '  -  we  know  him  better.     He  was  im- 

in<  l'->ss  wise  man  than  Shaki<|>i'are,  and 

not..  ..,,..  writer:  fur  he  knew  his  fellow-man 
only  as  he  saw  him  in  the  street  and  in  the  conrt, 
which  indet'd  is  but  a  dirlier  street  and  a  narrower  . 
Shakf«;>e*rc,  who  also  knew  him  there,  knew  him 
everywhere  else,  both  as  he  was  and  as  he  might 
be. 

"  Sjulhftf.  There  is  as  irreat  a  dilTeronce  be- 
tween Shakspeare  and  Hacon,  as  between  an 
American  forest  and  a  London  timber-yard.  In  the 
timber-yard  the  materials  are  sawed,  and  squared, 
and  set  across :  in  the  forest  we  have  the  natural 
fonn  of  the  tree,  all  its  (rrowth,  all  its  hranrhes. 
all  its  leaves,  all  the  mosses  that  f;rnw  ahoui 
it,  all  the  birds  and  insects  that  inhabit  it ;  now 
deep  shadows  absorbing  the  » hole  wilderness ; 
now  bri|;ht  burstinj;  glades,  with  exuberant  f^rass 
and  flowers  and  fruitage  ;  now  untroubled  skies  ; 
now  terrific  thunderstorms ;  everywhere  multi- 
formity, everywhere  immensity." 

There  is  nothing  Mr.  Landor  so  freely  indulges 
(we  say  it  to  his  honor)  as  this  impassioned  admi- 
ration of  the  greatest  of  poets.  It  breaks  from  him, 
in  this  revision  of  his  writings,  on  ail  possible  occa- 
sions. All  that  he  had  said  of  old  he  says  afresh, 
enlarges  it,  adds  to  it,  multiplies  it  fifty-fold. 
"Glory  to  thee  in  the  highest,  thou  confidant  of 
•our  Creator!  ''  is  one  of  his  daring  but  not  irrev- 
-erent  exclamations.  And  this  glory  he  seeks  to 
■render,  with  all  his  prose  and  wiih  all  his  verse — 
i!3?eaking  into  verse  when  prose  fails  him. 

"  Dflilh.  And  yet  how  enthusiastic  is  your  ad- 
miration of  Shakspeare  ! 

"  Landor.     He  lighted  with  his  golden  lamp  on 

high 
The  unknown  regions  of  the  human  heart, 
Show'd  its  bright  fountains,  show'd  its  rueful 
wastes, 

■uls  ;  and  a  tower  he  raised 
riial  breakers  roll, 
I'lir  all  ti)  sec,  but  no  man  to  approach." 

It  is  curions  lint,  in  iho  oiilv  ih'lraciion  we  see 
made  from  S  Ided  passages, 
we  delect  Mr.  A  fallacy  in  ref- 
erence to  him.     8|>uakiiig  ol    his  clowns,  he  re- 


marks  that   they  should   appf-nr  in   their   proper 

f laces ;  for  that  a  picture  by  Morland  or  Frank 
[.lis  ought  never  to  break  a  series  of  frescoes  by 
the  hand  of  ILtfTuelle,  or  of  senatorial  portraits  ani- 
mated bv  the  Hon  of  Titian.  Dut  it  is  not  the 
sir,  '■^      '    — ^ri^'s  rudest  clowns  have  a 

(i\  n   not   break    the   line  of 

oTi  'V    '"   '"lalion   to  which 

tir  !y  and   ISeauty 

ar  I    either  ;   and, 

liir  Hta,  lie  the  utmost 


In  that  CM 

inscrti"n^  nr 

ttf 

V. 

cr 

ea- 

tin    . 

no  ("• 


the 

ih. 


'i\inl  "I    lh>5  wril'T  »   own  j 
irk  on  the  sources  of  sa- 


impatience  ia  some  proof  of  inferior  strength,  and 
in  some  cases  |>erhaps  a  destmycr  of  what  little 
there  may  be ;  but  the  doctrine  may  be  carried  too 
far.  And  let  us  say  that  we  do  not  go  the  whole 
of  Mr.Landor's  Icnglhs  against  the  versification  of 
Moileaii.  In  the  obsi^rvalion  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  heroic  versos  in  the  French  langiiaije  may 
be  read  with  more  facility  as  anapirsnc  than  as 
iambic,  we  may  aaree  without  arriving  at  the  ad- 
verse inference.  The  cause,  in  fact,  proceeds  from 
the  variety  of  accent,  and  a  far  greater  freedom  of 
it  than  in  Knglish  verse.  In  what  is  charged  as  a 
fault,  resides  what  we  think  the  tact  and  delicacy 
of  this  versification.  The  ground  is  iambic  ;  and 
the  very  changes  made  upon  it  are  (so  to  speak) 
iamhirizrd  by  means  of  resis  and  pauses. 

Finding  ourselves  on  this  subject,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  in  erne  of  the  Dialogues  now  first  print- 
ed, we  observe  some  heresies  on  the  harmony  and 
con.«iruction  of  Knglish  verse  ;  which  we  can  only 
atiribnle  to  the  inveterate  force  of  Mr.  Lander's 
clas-^ical  associations,  and  habit  of  referring  in  all 
cases  to  ancient  forms.  For  example,  he  divides 
Milton's  famous  line, 

"  With  them  from  bliss  to  the  bottomless  deep," 

into  dactyls;  making  the  pauses  at  "from"  and 
"  bottomless.  "  This  is  altogether  wrong.  The 
pause  is  at  "  bliss,"  and  then  comes  an  anapirst, 
which  hurries  us  finely  to  ihe  close.  How  could 
Mr.  Landor  suppose  that  Mihon  would  suddenly 
begin  dancing  to  hell  in  this  manner  in  dactyls ' 

"With  thgm  from  |  bfiss  \6  lh€  I  bollfimless  deep!" 

In  the  same  mistaken  w-ay,  he  asks  by  what  inge- 
nuity we  can  erect  into  a  verse  another  of  Milton's 
lines — 

"  In  the  bosotn  of  bliss,  and  light  of  light?" 

We  answer — by  a  pause  at  "  bliss,"  with  a  cor- 
responding hurry  on  the  words  "  in  the,"  to  war- 
rant it,  and  heighten  the  luxury  of  the  repose — 

"  In  lh<  bosom  of  bliss and  light  of  light." 

These  are  among  the  niceties  of  the  art  musi- 
cal, which  Mr.  Landor  is  often  curiously  indiffer- 
ent to.  He  even  quotes  a  famous  chorus  from 
Samson  Agonifirs,  in  proof  that  Milton  must  have 
"  intended"  to  be  inharmonious.  Oh,  no  !  The 
great  poet  had  no  such  inleniion.  In  that  kind  of 
half-pro.se  and  half-verse,  lay  the  rame.ilnrf.i  which 
was  meant,  there,  to  constitute  the  soul  of  the  mu- 
sic. Mr.  Landor  proceeds  to  allude,  with  infinite 
scorn,  to  those  writers  of  Rnglish  verse  who  ihink 
it  necessary,  as' he  says,  to  "  shovel  in  the  dust  of 
a  discord"  now  and  th'en.  But  shovelling  in  the 
dust  of  a  discord,  is  not  a  good  metaphor ;  nor  is 
good  musical  reasoning  implied  in  it — asmusici.ins 
would  tell  Mr.  Landor.  The  use  of  the  discord  is 
a  principle  in  music,  and  an  exquisite  increase  of 
the  harmony.  There  is  not  a  more  honeyed  drop  in 
musie  than  what  is  technically  called  the  "  resolu- 
tion of  the  discord  ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  note  that 
fcdlows  it,  and  which  it  is  intended  to  priparc 
\^''  are  reminded  of  the  pleasing  lines  of  Mr. 
,  Hunt,  which  happen  to  be  much  to  the  pur- 

"  Sorrow,  to  him  that  has  a  true-touch "d-ear, 
Is  hut  the  discord  of  a  warbling  sphere  ; 
A  lurking  contrast,  which,  though  harsh  it  be, 
Uistils  the  next  note  more  deliciously." 
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Now,   since   Mr.   Landor,  ihroiiKh  the   ooana 
mouth  i>r  hi:t  rriiind  Pursuii,  ao'  'j   in 

parlioular,  In  imo  of  ihi-ao  iiiUn  of 

ihu  rriiiversaliiiii  wiih  Southcy.  <'i  ■^  "•  > '"<  •>ii(l 
froslliitlcii  eur  lor  harmony,"  wo  think  that  wo 
may  I'airiy  loavu  the  ruailcr  to  judge  whrthcr  wc 
miijht  not  |>ay  back  the  cumpliinvnt.  1I»  in.nianci'8 
in  the  same  dialo|;ue,  for  si^e-xaw  sameness,  the 
celebrated  Imes  in  Douglas,  "  This  la  tlio  place — 
the  cfntrc  of  the  (;ruve,"  lie.  We  do  not  care 
(greatly  for  those  verses,  though  we  should  some- 
what ruluclantly  surrender  a  certain  schoolboy 
fondness  for  them  ;  but  we  may  remind  Mr.  Lan- 
dor  of  ctses  where  tins  sameness  may  be  even  not 
a  litlle  de.tlr;>ble  and  iinpres.ilve — as  where  the  in- 
tention is  tu  enforce  llic  Idea  of  calmness  or  firm- 
ness. .\t  any  rate,  wc  have  shown  that  he  doe.s 
not  prove  hiniself  in  possession  of  the  ri|{lit  to  ad- 
vance thill  national  reproach.  To  adopt  an  illus- 
tration of  Ins  own  :  there  are  some  who,  in  a  few 
years,  ran  learn  all  the  harmony  of  Allan  Ramsay 
ur  Hums  ;  but  there  are  others  who  must  go  into 
another  stale  of  e.\lstence  for  this  felicity.  We 
leave  the  subject  with  one  example  more.  He  tells 
us  that  no  authority  will  reconcile  him  to  roll-calls 
of  proper  names ;  and  then  he  quotes  in  proof  a 
line  from  Milton,  wlilch  surely,  even  for  the  tei>c- 
lition  of  the  accenis,  is  most  lovely  : 

"  Laiincelot,  or  Pdllas,  or  PAllcnore," 

Wo  do  not,  however,  on  this  or  any  other  sub- 
ject, remain  long  out  of  temper  with  Mr.  Landor. 
.\  noble  thouplit,  a  generous  fancy,  sets  all  to 
liyhls  again.  We  observe  a  beautiful  insertion  in 
utie  of  the  finest  of  all  the  conversations,  (that  of 
Cicrro  with  his  brother  Quinclus  the  night  before 
his  death,)  upim  the  nature  of  worldly  enmities. 
They  are  excited,  it  is  said,  by  an  indistinct  view  ; 
(hey  would  always  bo  allayed  by  conference. 
"  Look  at  any  lung  avenue  of  trees  by  which  the 
traveller  on  our  principal  highways  is  protected 
from  the  s'.in.  Those  at  the  beginning  are  wide 
apart ;  hut  those  at  the  end  almost  meet.  Thus 
happens  it  frequently  in  opininn.s."  And  thuj 
happens  it  with  the  writer  himself; — that  he  has 
come  nearer  and  nearer,  in  the  course  of  life,  to 
men  from  whom  at  its  outset  he  w,-ts  far  asunder; 
— having  hid  strength  enough  to  quell,  or  good 
BvMise  to  temper  and  assuage,  not  a  few  of  his  ear- 
lier animosities.  In  iheso  clas.sical  dialogues  we 
see  miiiy  instances.  In  the  addiiiims  to  Eubulidea 
and  IhmostheHcs,  to  Anacrrun  ami  I'oli/rralrs,  and, 
iihove  all,  to  the  divine  Epicurun,  l.ronlius,  and 
Tirnissa: — the  last  perhaps  the  masterpiece  of 
all.  It  is  the  duly  of  the  cheerful  philosopher 
(and  it  is  delightfully  discharged)  lo  show  how 
polemics  serve  men  ill,  and  the  gods  no  better; 
liow  they  mar  what  is  solid  in  earthly  bliss,  by 
nnimositii-s  and  dissensions ;  and  intercept  the 
spun  of  aiuro  to  which  the  we  iry  and  the  sorrow- 
f.il  Wiiiilil  look  up.  Exceptions,  nevertheless, 
iliere  are.  Matters  are  retained  in  many  of  the 
Diilogues  we  could  wish  lo  have  been  dispensed 
with  ;  arguinenls  enlarged  that  would  have  borne 
compression  ;  and  declamations  reiterated  which 
force  from  us  the  unavoidable  Cui  Buna  I  "There 
are  r.:itions,  it  is  reported,  which  aim  their  arrows 
anil  javelins  at  the  sun  and  moon,  on  occasions  of 
eclipse  or  any  other  olTence  ;  but  1  never  have 
heard  that  the  sun  and  moon  abated  their  course 
through  the  heavens  for  it,  or  looked  more  angrily 
when  ihoy  issued  forth  again  to  shetl  liahl  on  Iheir 
antagonists.     They   went  onward   all  the  while 


in  their  own  serenity  and  cleamesa,  ihfough  unob- 
structed paths,  without  dimini; '   ■  ■'    ntde- 

lay.     Il  was  only  the  liilli!  ^^  was 

in  darkness."    Some  enthusi  ■'■Iv 

this  imanc  to  Mr.  Landur's  •■ 
Plato.     In  this  direction,  cen 

of  bis  old  animonltics.  There  is  no  convetNalion 
more  enlarged  than  that  of  Dtogenet  and  Plain ; 
and  never  flew  from  Tub  lo  Porch  so  many,  siieh 
glittering,  and  surh  deadly  missiles,  in  rapid  and 
incessant  fire.  The  cynic  protests  himself  no 
weaver  of  fine  words  ;  no  dealer  in  the  plumes  of 
phraseology  ;  and  is  all  the  whi- 
stately  victim  with  copious  iinat.'i 
at  onre  beauteous  and  most  de;iiln.  .^i  >,  i  >.!.l 
ragged  beard  so  carry  il  against  pumiced  face  and 
perfumed  hair.  Mr.  Landor  swells  out  the  8ino- 
pean,  till  the  .\tlieiiian  nhriiiks  into  nothing.  The 
ample,  pulled,  versl-colorcd,  cloudlike  vestiary  of 
Plalo,  dwindles  to  a  ra?  ; — the  short,  strait,  thread- 
bare, chihky  cloak  of  Diogenes,  becomes  a  domi- 
nant and  imperial  vesture. 

Mr.  Landor,  in  short,  likes  a  practical,  better 
than  a  poetical  philosophy.  He  wants  positive, 
useful,  available  results.  The  difference  between 
such  reasoners  as  Plalo  and  Bacon,  to  him,  is  the 
difference  between  a  pliant  luxuriant  twig,  wav- 
ing backward  and  forward  on  the  summit  of  a 
tree;  and  a  sound,  stiff,  well-sea-soned  walking- 
stick,  with  a  ferule  that  sticks  as  far  as  is  needful 
into  the  ground,  and  makes  every  step  secure. 
He  thinks  that  philosophy  should  not  say  things  to 
make  people  stare  and  wonder  ;  but  things  to  with- 
hold them  thcreafler  from  staring  and  wondering  ; 
— that  she  should  pare  the  streets  and  not  the 
clouds.  In  a  wntrd,  he  puis  aside  all  the  commen- 
tary which  our  German  friends  have  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  been  making  upon  the  Greek  ; 
and  declares  that  he  recognizes  no  higlu  . 

philosopher  than  to  make  remote  thinu' 
common  things  extensively  useful ;  u^i  mi  inn  ;  ^ 
extensively  common  ;  and  to  leave  the  leasl  ii<(  ro- 
sary for  the  last.  But  he  is  Utile  likely  lo  lor.  e 
unanimity  on  this  point ;  and,  as  long  a.t  (ii>:iu'i'e- 
ment  exists,  there  will  be  submi.ssion  to  the  t'ei.n.s 
of  Plato;  and  a  veneration  which  will  not  subside 
at  even  Mr.  I^indor's  eloquent  voice. 

"Grandiloquent  and  sonorous,  his  (Plato's)  lure-! 
seem   to   play   the   bettor  for  the  absence  of  the 
heart.     His  imagination  is  the  most  conspicuous, 
buoyed    up   by  swelling   billows   over   unsoiindid 
depths.     There  are  his  mild  thunders.     ' 
his   glowing   clouds,    his  traversing  i' 
and    bis   shooting   stars.     More  of  tru.    .-.- 
more  of  trustworthy  manliness,  more  of  pn;!!   : 
tudc  and  power  to  keep  you  steady  and  str.i:   ,- 
forward  on  the  perilous  road  id"  life,  may  be  I'cm,.' 
in    the   little  manual  of  Kniclelus,  which  I  i- ■  11 
write  in  the  palm  of  my  lel^t  hand,  than  there  is  in 
all    the   rollinir   and    redundant    volumes   of  Ibis 
mishty  rhetorician,  which  you  may  begin  to  tran- 
scribe on  the  summit  of  iho  great  pyramid,  carry 
down  over   the  Sphynx  at   the  bottom,  and  cou« 
tinue  on  the  .sands  halfway  to  Memphis." 

Wo   can    alFord    but    a   few  lines  inor*  tn  •' 

revision  of  the  olil  conversations.     The  notn- 

Italian  life  and  manners  in  l^tpolJ  and  Pr.w.,-  ,. 

du  Pall/,  receive  lame  additions.     This  is  one  of 

those  dialogues  which   have  contributed    much  to. 

j  our  knowledge  of  the  beautiful  country  in  which. 

Mr.   Landor  resided  many   years.     He  is  as  inti- 

■  mate  with  it  as  a  native,  and  loves  it  well ;  but 

,  not  a  fault  of  its  government  or  religion  csca()es 
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'  (I    :ii)  »'^  iT-l"Mr  in  .III    i»\i  I -.iiiiiii- 
m.     lie  will    nul  sufllr  Freiirh 


\1„ 


i-iip  Kiiglmh  tist.     He 
<  <l  of  war:  he  would  be 
^'.r<lIl'.'.  tiiii  iiiilv  lu  kee|>  duun  that  fuul  abuse  and 
,v.,-l;..,|    :ii>MirJity,    wbich   cry  bavoc    against  the 
\  r  uaiiuns.     It  is  a  shrewd  remark  we 

out  in  one  of  these  passages,  that  the 
1  !■  -i  ii  ive  always  '  '  I'd  the  English, 
s:im'   the  Knirlish  co:  1  rendered    them 

tri''iiit:iry  ;  and    that    lii.     i  ■   has  always 

I'Kiked  up  to  the  Frenchmi  threw  the 

I"r,..,.K,,  .11  .1,11.1,    111.)  lied  !..„  behind  bini 

',  at  the  same  time,  that,  i: 
I  ,1.      :.ir  can  "  laik  up"  too ;  anil 

I  hat  not  a  t'cw  old  anii-Gallican  caprices  arc  visible 
in  his  diilosues  no  lonijer.  It  is  true  that,  when 
M  I'ased  with  anything,  we  arc  unable  to 

I  'iispleasurc  to  one  spot ;  and  are  apt  to 

rylhing   a  little  when  wo  dislike  any- 
;  but,  even  in  relation  to  French  tra- 


llllllMl    111    Ii. 

some  of  tli 

"  (H-ciiliarly  , 

to  ciinlrol  the  p 
drnina  tu   a   well 


!;^    111    lii:^   iiW  II    j"i  M'li,) 

poetry  in  the  world  ; 
■  direct  the  reason  and 
iiid  he  ciimpares  their 
iloon   of  graceful  elo- 


quence, "  where  the  sword-knot  is  appended  by 
the  Unnd  of  beauty,  and  where  the  snulT-box  is 
composed  of  such  brillianis  as,  afler  a  peace  or 
treaty,  kings  l»e8iow  on  diplomatists."  There  is 
also,  m  the  dialogue  of  liousstnu  and  Maleshirbcs — 
anion?  additions  worthy  of  the  exquisite  original 
■1!  of  just  and  proud  clo<]uenco  put  into 
of  the  Genevan  ;  to  the  etfoct  that, 
vMi  I"  i'.ii'  ra  cling  to  a  city,  to  a  faction,  to  a 
f.imily,  the  French    in  all  their  fortunes  cling  to 


Y 


The   remarks   on    Montesquieu,   in    the 

■  in,  are  inimitable.     In  connexion  with 

ime,  too,  several  happy  touches  in  ilie 

inversation  of  Bussuet  and  the  Duchtss 

t,-   and  when  we  have  added,  of  the 

jiies,  that   the  most  striking  and 

« ill  bo  found  in  those  of  Barrow 

'lor  and  Vmilors,  Jamn  I  he  First 

•  ri,  and  of  PttrrfMtrouah  and  Penn^ 


I 


.(I  iiiriaion 


briefly  the   '■ 

"  Vour  f.'i 

rppeat)'dly  what  a  nnii. 
ar"  lif  which  we  ncv' 
^  re  arc  of  blessings. 


think 
there 
■i  the 
How  carelessly. 


do  we  (not  wo,  but  people)   say,  '  I 
lo  hmr  from  you.'     No  other  lan- 


you 

his  l)eaulifHl    expression 

.,,,..-1    |.,M  Iv  n..n.r'-.  Ii.-i-    I 

.■  ..    .       i;   -   ..  .1.   n  Ul„;,     I 


which,   Iiki' 


I    iiir  :iir.  iiriMiiM'il  liMtli,  and  i-iilruiflnl 
'if  the  elcmcnta,  for  the  future  of  my 

■■y  cannot  long  exist  without  the  advent  j 

Fnim  every  new  excavation  whcnco  I 

a  Malue  nsc*,  there  rises  simultaocously  a  bright ! 


vision  of  the  age  that  produceil  it ;  a  strong  desire 
to  bring  it  back  again  ;  a  throbbing  love,  an  in- 
flaming regret,  a  resolute  despair,  beautiful  as' 
ho|M!  herself;  and  hope  comes  too  In-hind." 

"  How  refreshing,  how  delirious,  is  a  dranght 
of  pure  home-<lriwn  F.nglish,  from  a  spring  a  lilllo 
sheltered  and  shaded,  but  not  entangled  m  the 
path  to  it,  by  antiquity  ?" 

"  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear,  'He  has 
humor  rather  than  tcit.'  Here  the  expression  can 
only  mean  pleasantry;  for  whoever  has  humor  hjis 
wit ;  although  it  does  not  follow  that  whoever  has 
wit  has  humor.  Humor  is  wit  appertaining  lo 
character,  and  indulges  in  breadth  of  drollerv, 
rather  than  in  play  and  brilli.incy  of  point.  \Vil 
vibratc.f  and  spirts  ;  humor  springs  up  exuberantly 
as  from  a  fountain,  and  runs  on.  In  Congrevo 
vfiii  u.iii.lir  wliii  tie  will  say  next;  in  Addison 
is  said,  listening  with  assured 
■ihing  congenial  and  pertinent, 
i'he  French  have  little  humor,  because  they  have 
little  character ;  they  excel  all  nations  in  wit 
because  of  their  levity  and  sharpness.  The  per- 
sonages on  their  theatre  are  generic." 

"  We  not  only  owe  our  birth  to  women,  but 
also  the  Ijcttcr  part  of  our  education  ;  and  if  wo 
were  not  divided  after  their  first  lesson,  we  should 
continue  to  live  in  a  widening  circle  of  brothers 
and  sisters  all  our  lives.  After  our  infancy  and 
removal  fr<iin  home,  the  use  of  the  rod  is  the  prin- 
cipal thing  \vc  learn  of  our  alien  preceptors  ;  and, 
catching  their  dictatorial  hngunge,  we  soon  begin 
to  exercise  their  instrument  of  enforcing  it,  and 
swing  it  right  and  left,  even  after  we  are  paralyzed 
by  age,  and  until  Death's  h,ind  strikes  it  out  of 
ours." 

"  Shame  tipon  historians  and  pedagogues  for 
exciting  the  worst  passions  of  youth  by  the  dis- 
play of  false  glories  !  If  your  religion  hath  any 
truth  or  influence,  her  profes-wrs  will  extinguish 
the  promontory  lights,  which  only  allure  to  break- 
ers. They  will  be  assiduous  in  teaching  the 
young  and  ardent  that  great  abilities  do  not  con- 
stitute great  men,  without  the  right  and  unremit- 
ting application  of  them  ;  and  that,  in  the  sight  of 
humanity  and  wisdom,  it  is  better  lo  erect  one 
cottage  than  to  demolish  a  hundred  cities.  Uown 
to  the  present  day  we  have  bc-en  taught  little  else 
than  falsehood.  We  nave  been  told  to  do  this 
thing  and  that :  we  have  been  told  we  shall  be 
punished  unless  we  do  ;  hut  at  the  same  time  wo 
are  shown  by  the  finger  that  prosperity  and  glory, 
and  ihe  esteem  of  all  about  us,  rest  upon  other  and 
very  different  foundations.  Now.  do  the  ears  or 
the  eyes  s«'duce  the  most  easily,  and  lead  the  most 
directly  to  the  heart  ?  Hut  both  eyes  and  ears  aro 
won  over,  and  alike  are  persuaded  to  corrupt  us." 

The  conversations  which  have  not  before  been 
rollrrted,  are  in  number  forty-four ;  but  of  these, 
twenty  have  lieen  prinlid,  chiefly  in  periodical 
puhlicati(ms.  The  remaining  twenty-four  are  now 
given  to  the  world  for  the  first  time.  We  can 
only  briefly  speak  of  them,  as  we  have  said;  but 
V  show,  in  undiminished  force  and  vivacity, 
V  characteristic  of  Mr.  I>andor"s  genius.     Any 

itiT  iniijht  have  built,  u[w>n  these  compositions 

'■■'III',  an  enduring  reputation.     The  same  licau- 

'    the  same   faults  recur;  but  the   latter  in 

A  intensity.     They  have  matter  ns  vari- 

character  ac  ..i.i...»lt.-    n..!   ■•iilii,.ning  ; — 

as^uch  to  occupy  r  ighlful, 

and   as  much   to   sr  ri  of  tho 

lively.      Tbcy   form    an    after-course,   in    short, 
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worlliy  "f  iIk'  •  '   '  1       .1    .• 

Ham*'  .H')li(l  vi:i: 
H|>;irkliiii;  wiiKn  .   ir.- 
(Ill  tliu  Ixmrd,  tlir  I 

(rrnoipp'   il liriinlH':  ,     —   ...         

ihr  vinj;  ilark    lo  iinjicrificl  vimon,  and 

Ihr  I  •  .  \  nn  thi<  plinths  or  thn  marblo  nol 
cn»v  to  ciiminiin  njiprccialion. 

Pour   of  tht-wi    iii'w   ilialo|;uP8   nerin    lo   iim  »»> 
Rtand  out  pri<emin«iilly  from  ttio  rent.     Tli' 
l.ucinn  nnk  'nmnlhru.i,  MarrrI  anil  Pnrkii 
rnr  nf  Ciiinii  nn<l  his  Minifhr,  niid  Af  ' 
fVciit.     In  tlii'KC  till!  ilramalir  torn 
nR  cvpry  otlicr  ipialily  in  the  oompoMiiMu  .  .imi  «. 
inny  ilmiht  il",  in   any  ollipr  equal   |M)rliiin   of  Mr. 

I.tindor'fi  >■ ' "^    thore  will    bn  found  w)  mu'-t- 

lirauty    :ii  n  much    point   and   )rusto, 

much  Coil  'kI  stroiiclh.      Wi-  have  hraiv 

hia  friond  8oiithey  charactorija-  his  ntyle,  as  uniting 
the  poienancy  of  Chanipauno  to  tho  kidy  of  old 
F.nffli«h  Ortober ;  and  nowherp,  asaiircilly,  but  in 
liaron  or  in  Jeremy  Taylor,  do  we  find  prose- 
p.iftry  lo  compare  with  his — in  wcipht  ana  bril- 
liancy, or  ill  wonderful  siiBTdestivcness.  What 
Iiucian  oavs  of  A risiolle  in  the  latter  respiH!!,  we 
may  apply  t"  him  Whenever  he  presents  to  his 
readers  one  full-blown  thon|;ht,  there  are  several 
buds  alxiut  il  wbieh  am  to  open  in  the  rwil  of  I  he 
ttudv.  Ite  makes  us  learn  even  more  than  he 
I'-nriifs.  Without  hesitation  we  say  of  these  four 
dialo<riii"s,  and  eminently  of  that  between  Marvel 
anil  Parkir,  that  they  contain  a  subtle  discrimina- 
tion of  character,  and  passages  of  feeling  and 
philosophy,  pathetic,  lofty,  and  profound,  which 
we  should  not  know  where  lo  equal  in  any  Itvini^ 
writer,  and  in  very  few  of  those  who  are  immortal. 

The  idea  of  the  F.mfxrnr  nf  China  anil  his  Min- 
islrr  is  not  t»ken  from  eillier  Montesquieu  or(!old- 
suiiih.  Tbo  aim  is  diflerenl :  and  woulil  have 
delitflited  the  author  of  Caniiiile.  The  emperor 
has  hearil  and  seen  so  much  evil  of  the  Jesuits, 
wlio  had  penetrated  into  his  dominions,  that  he 
conceives  an  idea  of  (Christians  as  the  most  quar- 
relsome and  irreconcilable  of  nil  men  ;  and,  resolv- 
ing to  inlrotliice  a  few  of  their  first-raie  zealots  lo 
fow  divisions  and  animosities  among  the  Tartars, 
t'esp.itches  his  minister  to  Kurope  for  that  purpose. 
Hut  the  voyage  being  ledioiis,  Tsiiig-Ti,  uninflu- 
enced by  the  prejudices  nf  bis  master,  is  able  in  the 
course  of  it  to  make  him.'elf  ibiirongbly  master  of 
the  iiihle  ;  and  when  he  lands  in  I^inilon,  resolves, 
by  way  of  being  in  the  fasbion,  lo  shape  his  nm- 
ilucl  entirely  by  its  precepls.  lie  fears,  indeed, 
thai  ho  cannot  go  the  whole  length  of  the  com- 
mand ment  In  cut  olT  his  right  hand  if  il  offend  him  ; 
but  he  will  try  to  do  his  best.  With  what  success 
the  reader  may  here  perceive,  in  a  passage  written 
in  the  best  style  of  Voltaire. 

"  I  myself  did  nol  aim  precipitately  at  this  per- 
fection, but  in  order  to  bo  well  received  in  the 
country.  I  greally  wished  the  favor  of  a  blow  on 
the  riiiht  cheek.  Unfortunately  1  pot  several  on 
ihe  left  before  I  succeeded.  .■Vt  last  1  was  so 
happy  as  to  make  the  acquisition  of  a  most  hearty 
cuff  under  the  socket  of  the  right  eye,  giving  me' 
all  those  vague  colors  which  we  Cinnose  reduce 
into  regular  features,  or  into  strange  postures  of 
the  body,  by  means  of  glasses.  As  soon  as  I 
knew  iMisilively  whether  my  head  was  remaining 
on  my  neck  or  not,  I  turned  my  left  cheek  for 
Ihe  testimony  of  my  faith.  The  assailant  cursed 
me  and  kicked  me ;  the  bystanders,  instead  nf 
calling   me    Christian,  called   me  Turk   and  Ma- 


'iv;    and,    instead    of  t    - '  '      -    '     -     '     -.    i|,a 
si    impudent   dog   ai  -  set 

•■■<  upon.      I  fell  '  iod, 

•     >i  last  I  h.i<l  and 

,     ill'-  :i  country,  th  .med 

arrogant  and  immodest." 

In  short,  (>oor  Tsing-Ti  finda  Christianity  lo  be 

everywhere  known  and  confessed  as  so  excelleni. 

undeniable,  and  divine  a  thinjf,  that  no  man  needs 

'  practise  il  at  all.     Indeed,  aman<  '  iilcd 

iince   lo  be  a  ('brislian  and  lo  <  i   m. 


lion  ihal  he  abstain  from  ihe  ordinances."  A 
~,ri. «  of  remarkable  e\p<'rien('S,  as  wisely  as 
'ly  detailed,  settles  this  conclusion  in  the 
r's  mind,  and  he  returns  to  his  imperial 
master  to  lay  both  at  his  feel.  Hut  his  master 
cannot  credit  what  he  is  told.  He  is  especially 
incredulous  as  to  what  Tsin.T-Ti  Iclls  him  of  tlio 
ministers  of  f^'hristianily.  He  is  sadly  afraid  that 
he  has  purposely  set  his  fare  acainst  Ihe  priests,  for 
no  belter  reason  than  hefause  he  could  not  find  his 
favorite  Christianilt/  omnnt;  them.  The  minister 
nevertheless  sticks  to  his  point :  and  c«inlinues  lo 
astound  his  majesty  by  new  revelations  from  kis 
budget. 

"  Tsmo-Ti.  A  priest  of  the  first  order,  on 
which  it  is  not  incumbent  either  lo  preach  or  sing, 
either  lo  pray  or  curse,  receives  an  emoluniert 
nf  which  the  amount  is  greater  than  the  consoli- 
dated pay  nf  a  thousand  soldiers,  composing  tho 
king's  body-guard. — Kmpcror.  Did  they  tell  thee 
this? — Tsiso-Ti.  They  did. — Fmpkror.  .Anddo-i 
thou  believe  it? — Tsino-Ti.  I  do, — Kmperor. 
Then,  Tiiing-ti,  thou  hast  belief  enough  fur  boih 
of  us." 

The  end  of  il  is,  the  emperor  and  ihe  minister 
are  fain  to  compound  iheir  differences  by  falling 
back  upon  a  hearty  agreement  of  admiration  tor 
Iheir  own  native  teacher,  Confucius.  lieauiifully 
says  the  emperor,  and  wisely  as  beaulifully  : 

"  My  children  will  di8<lain  to  persecute  even  the 
persecutor,  but  will  blow  away  both  his  fury  and 
hisfrauduleiice.  The  philosopher  whom  my  housu 
respects  and  venerates,  Kong-Fu-Tsi,  is  never 
misunderstood  by  the  allentive  student  of  his  doc- 
trines ;  theie  is  no  contradiction  in  them,  no  exac- 
tion nf  im|Mvs.sibiliiies,  nothing  alKive  our  iistnrr, 
nothing  below  it.  The  must  vehemenl  of  his 
exborlalions  is  to  industry  and  concord,  the  severest 
of  his  deniinciaiions  is  against  the  self  tormentor, 
vice.  He  entreats  us  to  give  Justice  and  kindnrss  a 
f.tir  trial,  as  conduct resses  to  happiness,  and  imly 
to  abandon  Iheni  when  ihey  play  us  false.  He 
assures  us  thai  every  hour  of  our  existence  is  fa- 
vorable lo  the  sowing  or  the  gathering  of  somo 
fruit ;  and  that  sleep  and  repo»c  are  salutary  re- 

f>a8l8,  to  be  enjoyed  at  slated  limes  and  not  to  bo 
img  indulged  nor  frequently  re|>ealed.  He  is  loo 
honorable  lo  hold  out  bribes,  loo  gentle  to  hold 
out  threats:  be  says  imly,  'satisfy  your  con- 
science; and  you  will  satisfy  your  Clod.'  Hut 
.antecedently  to  ihe  .latisl'aclion  of  this  conscience, 
he  takes  care  to  liM>k  into  il  minutely,  lo  sec  that 
il  hangs  commodiously  and  lightly  on  the  breast, 
that  all  its  pans  be  sound,  and  all  its  contents  in 
order,  that  it  be  not  contracted  nor  covered  with 
cobwebs,  nor  crawled  over  with  centipedes  and 
tarantulas." 

The  dialogue  of  Mclancthon  and  Cahin  follows, 
as  a  sct-otf  lo  that  of  the  onfervr  and  his  minisltr. 
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is  certainly  inimitably  caught.  There  is  nothing 
toodixh,  or  too  low  for  his  humor  and  eloquence, 
into  the  tlirieo-armed  breasts  of  priests  and  philoso- 
phers, of  ciini|uerors,  etatCMneii,  and  gniiiuiiariaiiat 
hu  shoots  his  (Kiisoned  arrows.  Wu  might  object 
to  a  want  nf  oeoasionni  verisimilitude  in  the  style  ; 
— hut  if,  beside  all  fair  allowance  <  T  '  '  '  >  and 
buffoonery,  wo  have  sentences  m;"  ilatc 

as  those  of  I'lalo  him.Helf ;  a  glooio>  <  "i.. .  u.i.ilioii 
and  grandeur  that  Tacitus  could  hardly  huve  ex- 
celled ;  and  even  evidence,  here  and  there,  as 
though  the  low-lHirn  lover  of  Aristophanes  had 
been  loitering  half  his  life  in  the  Pa-cile  uith  the 
Tragedians; — it  is,  perhaps,  hardly  considerate  to 
make  this  an  ohjertioii '  Mere  are  a  few  brief  ex- 
tracts, by  which  the  reader  may  judge  fur  himself. 

"  TlldOTHEi'8.  Cousin  Lucian  !  cousin  Liicinn  ! 
the  name  of  Plato  uill  be  durable  as  ihalof  Sesos- 
tris. — LuriAN.  So  will  the  pebbles  and  brinks 
which   •:  '"     lives  erected  into  a  pyramid.     1 

do  nut  ins  in  much   higher  estimation 

than  ilii..-i-  .j..  .  II  r  lumps  of  inatler.  They,  O 
Timotheus !  who  survive  the  wreck  of  ages,  are 
by  no  means,  as  a  body,  the  worthiest  of  our  admi- 
ration. It  is  in  these  wretrks,  as  in  those  at  sea, 
the  best  things  are  not  always  saved.  Hencoops 
and  empty  barrels  boh  u|>iin  the  surface,  tinder  a 
serene  and  smiling  sky,  when  the  graven  or  depict- 
ed images  of  the  etxis  are  scattered  on  invisible 
rocks,  and  when  those  who  most  resembled  them 
in  know  ledge  and  beneficence  are  devoured  by  cold 
monsters  below." 

"  An  honest  man  may  fairly  scoff  at  all  philoso- 
phies and  religions  which  are  proud,  umbitiuu.*, 
intemperate,  and  contradictory.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  philosophical  to  .«eek  truth  :  it  is  the  ulTiee 
of  the  religi'"'  i"  \>i.i.-l  1.  In  r  Tl...  1  lUiliuod 
that   the  toi,  risnii 

with  what  is  ,  'uled 

by  the  wholo  man,  throngliont  lite.  If,  prolessing 
love  and  charity  to  the  human  race  at  large,  I 
quarrel  day  after  day  with  my  next  neigbbnr;  if, 
profcMiing  that  the  rieh  can  never  see  fJod,  I  iipend 
in  the  luxuries  of  my  household  a  talent  monthly  ; 
if,  professing  to  place  so  much  confidence  in  his 
word,  that,  in  regard  to  worldly  weal,  1  need  tiiko 
no  care  for  to-morrow,  1  accumulate  stores  even 
'  ■  '.  what  would  be  necessary,  though  I  quite 
•  il  both  his  providenee  and  his  veracity  ;  if, 
I  ig  that  '  he  who  giveili  to  the  poor  lend- 
'le  Iionl,'  I  queslinn  the  laird's  security, 
i^'gli-  wiih  him  alKiut  the  amount  of  the  loan  ; 
if,  professing  that  I  am  their  steward,  I  keep  nine- 
ty-nine parts  in  the  hundred  as  the  enioluineiit  of 
my  stewardship  ; — how.  when  (lod  hates  liars  nnd 
punishes  defrauders,  alinll  1,  and  other  such  thieves 
and  hypocrites,  fare  hereafter'" 

"  .Scarcely  ever  has  there  been  a  politician,  in 
iiv  free  state,  without  much    faUehiHid    and  du- 

leity.     1  have  named  the  iiinht  illuMrious  excep- 

.-1  ;  flcr    and    irregular    lines   of  a   darker 

>!jg  the  bright  blade  that  decides  the 

..        •,,.,i     ,,,  .V      ,,,.1.  .   .1     I...     ,„.,■,      -  ,rv      I,, 


'■   his  greatness.     No  two 

jjantity  of  the  same  virtues 

bate    iii^iiiy    or    much.      Wo   want    some 

III   not   far  outstep  i?«.  nnd  which  we  may 

the  hojie  of  i 

id  others  r 
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(uidcd  and  nuHleratod  by  a  Iwnefiwnt  light  above, 
tne  ocean  of  life  would  m  '    '  mi- 

tion,  cloi|uoiicc,  would  b>  ■!- 

hip^iiiii;  iiiid  w  i  ■  >..iiiij.H.      1  he 

vici's  (if  sdmc  of  others,  a« 

corruiitioii  is  il 

"  On  words.  ,  if  you  ploaso  to  call  di»- 

tinclions  Ko,  n  .if  the  inlelleotual  world. 

A  winged  word  li.ilh  stuck  ineradicably  in  a  million 
hearts,  and  envenomed  every  hour  throughout 
their  hard  |iuUation.  On  a  winged  word  hath 
hung  the  destiny  of  nations.  On  a  winged  word 
hath  human  wisdom  Iwon  willing  to  cast  the  im- 
mortal soul,  and  to  leave  it  dependent  for  all  its 
future  happlne.'w.  It  is  bccausi!  a  word  is  unsus- 
ceptililo  of  exjiWiiialion,  or  because  they  who  em- 
ployed it  were  impatient  of  any,  that  enormous 
evils  have  prt^valleil,  not  only  against  our  common 
sense,  but  against  our  common  humanity." 

"  .\  great  poet  in  the  hours  of  his  idleness  may 
indulge  in  allegory  ;  but  the  highest  poetical  char- 
acter will  never  rest  on  so  unsubstantial  a  founda- 
tion. The  poet  must  take  man  fn)m  (Jod's  hands, 
must  look  into  every  fibre  of  his  heart  and  brain, 
must  bo  able  to  take  the  magnificent  work  to 
pieces,  and  to  reconstruct  it.  When  this  labor  is 
completed,  let  him  throw  himself  composedly  on 
the  earth,  and  care  lillle  how  many  of  its  epheme- 
ral in-erls  creeii  over  him." 

"While  1  admired,  with  a  species  of  awe  such 
as  not  Homer  himself  ever  impressed  me  wiib,  the 
majeslv  and  s:inctimony  of  Livy,  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  learned  Romans  that  in  the  structure  of 
his  sentences  he  is  often  inharmonious,  and  some- 
limes  uncouth.  I  can  imagine  such  uncouthness 
ill  the  goddess  of  battles,  confident  of  power  and 
victory,  when  part  of  her  hair  is  waving  round  the 
helinel,  loosened  by  the  rapidity  of  her  descent,  or 
the  vihralion  of  bor  spear." 

We  must  take  the  same  course  with  Marvel  and 
Parker.  The  reader  will  have  to  judge  of  the 
house,  by  a  brick  or  two  taken  from  its  walls. 
The  eharnctcr  and  position  of  the  speakers — the 
wit  and  the  church  dignitary — are  the  same  as  in 
the  Ci reek  dialogue;  but  the  objects  of  discussion 
have  ch.tneed  with  the  lapse  of  ages.  The  talk  is 
here  of  Millon,  and  of  the  danger  and  darkness 
that  encompass  him  ;  of  the  great  deeds  and 
thouchls  that  have  just  been  replaced  in  England 
by  trickery  and  falsehood  ;  of  the  transitory  glories 
of  worldly  power,  and  of  the  eternal  claims  of 
penins.  They  who  know  anything  of  the  writings 
of  Marvel,  ibc  delightful  wit  and  incornipiildc 
patriot,  will  know  what  he  him.self  said  of  an  acci- 
dental meelinij  with  Parker,  at  the  houpe  of  Mil- 
ton, in  Hurnhill  How;  and  bow  they  afterwards 
walked  and  wandered  up  and  down  Mimr-Fields, 
"  aslrologiiing  "pon  the  duration  of  his  majesty's 
government."  They  will  remember,  too,  that 
Marvel  accuses  the  bishop  of  "  frei]Upnting  John 
Milton's  incessantly  ;"  of  inhumanciv  and  inhos- 
pitably insulting  over  his  old  age  ;  and  of  being  no 
better  than  a  Judas,  that  crept  into  all  companies, 
to  jeer,  trepan,  and  betray  them.  Upon  this 
foundation  the  dialoirue  is  built ;  and  wn  think  it 
Mr.  Landor's  masterpiece.  It  has,  in  greatest 
abundance,  the  greatest  qualities  of  his  writing; 
and  is  more  consistently  sustained,  at  a  higher 
level,  and  with  fewer  drawbacks,  than  perhaps 
any  other  of  all  these  Imaginary  Conversations. 
What  extracts  we  are  able  to  give,  may  not  per- 
iecily  show  this  ;  but  we  do  not  doubt  that  they 
will  make  the  reader  anxious  to  endeavor  to  ascei^ 
tain  it  ft>r  himself. 
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bad  writer,  or  however  a  very  indith'rent  one,  in 
whom  there  are  no  inequalities,  'i'hc  plants  of 
such  table-land  arc  diminutive,  and  never  worth 
gathering.  What  would  you  think  of  n  man's 
eyes  to  which  all  things  ajipear  of  the  - 
nitudc  and  of  the  same  elevation '  \ 
think  nearly  so  of  a  writer  who  makes  a.s  utm'u  n| 
small  things  as  of  great.  The  vigorous  mind  has 
mountains  to  climb  and  valleys  to  repostr  in.  Is 
there  any  sea  without  iis  shoals'  On  that  which 
the  poet  navigates,  he  rises  intrepidly  as  the  waves 
rise  round  him,  and  sits  composedly  as  they  sub- 
side." 

'•  I  have  often  been  amused  at  thinking  in  what 
estimation  the  greatest  of  mankind  were  hnlden  by 
their  contemporaries.  Not  even  the  most  saga- 
cious and  prudent  one  could  discover  much  of 
them,  or  could  progni>»licate  their  future  course  in 
the  infinity  of  space  !  Men  like  ourselves  are  per- 
mitted to  .sland  near,  and  indeed  in  the  very  pres- 
ence of  Milton.  What  do  they  see  '  Dark  clothes, 
grey  hair,  and  sightless  eyes.  Other  men  have 
belter  things  :  other  men,  therefore,  arc  nobler. 
The  stars  themselves  are  only  bright  by  distance  : 
go  clo^,  and  all  is  earthy.  But  vapors  illuminate 
these.  From  the  breath  and  from  the  countenance 
of  God  comes  light  on  worlds  higher  than  they : 
worlds  to  which  he  has  given  the  forms  and  iiaitics 
of  Shakspeare  and  of  Milton." 

"  Who,  whether  amonc  the  graver  or  less 
grave,  is  just  to  wnman  ?  There  may  be  moments 
when  the  beloved  tells  us,  and  tells  us  truly,  tlial 
we  are  dearer  to  her  than  life.  Is  not  this  enough? 
— Is  it  not  above  all  merit  1  \"ct,  if  ever  the  ardor 
of  her  enlhusia.<iii  subsides — if  her  love  ever  loses, 
later  in  the  day,  the  spirit  and  vivacity  of  its  early 
dawn — if  between  the  sigh  and  the  blush  an  inter- 
val is  perceptible — if  the  ann  mistakes  ilie  chair 
for  the  shoulder — what  an  outcry  is  there! — what 
a  proclamation  of  her  injustice  and  her  incon- 
stancy ! — what  an  alternation  of  shrinking  and 
spuming  at  the  coldness  of  her  heart !  Do  we  ask 
within  if  our  own  has  retained  all  ils  ancient 
loyally,  all  ils  own  warmth,  and  all  that  was 
poured  into  it  ?  Often  the  true  lover  has  lillle  of 
true  love  compared  with  what  he  has  undeservedly 
received  and  unreasonably  exacts. " 

"  But  let  it  also  bo  remembered,  that  marriagb 
is  the  metempsychosis  of  women  ;  that  it  turns 
them  into  dilTerenl  creatures  from  what  they  were 
before.  Liveliness  in  the  girl  may  have  been 
mistaken  for  good  lem|>er ;  the  little  prrvicacity 
which  at  first  is  attractively  provoking,  at  last  pro- 
vokes wilhout  ils  atlraciivcness ;  negligence  of 
order  and  propriety,  of  iluties  and  civilities,  long 
endured,  often  deprecated,  ceases  to  be  tolerable, 
when  children  grow  up  and  are  in  danger  of  fol- 
lowing the  example.  Il  often  happens,  ihal  if  a 
man  unhappy  in  the  m.irried  stale  were  to  disclose 
the  manifold  causes  of  his  uneasiness,  ihey  would 
be  found,  by  those  who  were  beyond  their  influ- 
ence, to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  rather  to  excite 
derision  than  sympathy.  The  waters  of  biltemesB 
do  not  fall  on  his  head  in  a  cataract,  but  through  • 
colander — one,  however,  likes  the  vases  of  the 
Danaides,  perforated  only  for  replenishment.     We 
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know  Muedy  ihc  Twiibulp  of  a  houw  of  which  wc 
Cue;  we  Imw  paa«U«lr<l  into  all  the  corners.  Wc 
ImOW   HOl  Imvw   |friptnlI^I\   :l    in:tii    lit:iv    ll.tvr    siif- 

finwd,  loaf  befon- 

him,  M  he  rdoei.'ii  ' 

■re  waoMO  from  whoio  iiic<-M>am  tfura  of  aiifjur 
•well  forth  St  ima^Dsry  wr^nirs  :  but  of  contrition 
f,  ■  1  dchmiucn.' 

...  We  V 
of  ilcscnpuon  in  the  l> 
llidiis*elli ;  we  tre  d< 
of  ^mreeier  ;  we  hear  a  <  i.i 
Mieet,  and  we  cloat!  the  door 
histariam  of  antiquity!  Wc  read  tSallust,  and 
always  are  incited  by  the  desire  of  reading  on, 
allboDirh  we  are  surround(?d  hy  conspirators  and 
barbarians ;  we  read  Livy,  until  we  itnaf;inc  wc 
are  standing  in  an  august  pantheon  covered  with 
altars  and  standards,  over  which  are  the  four  fatal 
letter**  thsl  ^ppll-bound  all  mankind.  We  step 
forth  a  _'  the  modem  Italians  ;  here  we 

find  pit  I'S,  plenty  of  receipts  for  making 

more;  anj  iinio  else.  In  the  best  passages  we 
eome  upon  a  crowd  of  dark  reflections,  which 
•eareely  ag!;  -  ■'  -'  •  •  --.s  through  ;  and 
we  alarc  at  <'tros,  but  never 

at  •'•■•"  •■'' ■  I juiiical  mind,  the 

n:  .1   in  all  things  ;  give  me  the  poetical 

h'  irt  c.f  linpe  and  confidence,  that  beats 

thi-  in  V  and   resolutely  under  the  good 

threw  II  :  raises  up  fabric  after  fabric  on 

the  lamc  foundation. — Parker.  At  your  time  of 
life,  Mr.  Marvel' — Marvel.  At  mine,  irty  lord 
bishop  '.  I  harf  lirrii  trtlh  Millon.  Such  creative 
and  redeeming  spirits  arc  like  kindly  and  renovat- 
ing Nature.  Volcano  comes  after  volcano,  yet 
corcrcth  she  with  herbage  and  foliage,  with  vine 
and  olive,  and  with  whatever  else  refreshes  and 
gladdens  her,  the  l-!arth  that  baa  been  gasping 
•Oder  the  exhaustion  of  her  throes." 

"  Little  men  in  lofty  places,  who  throw  long 
shailciws.  Ix-rjiiiu'  mir  nun  is  setting." — {Afartel's 
i!  .  11  nf  hit  lime.) 

'  Mid,  that   those  who  make 

faults  '  '  rimes  of  faults,  have  within 

ihemsi  1  •    toward  worse;    and  give 

ready  way  Ui  .luch  unpulac  whenever  they  can, 
•ecrelly  or  safeW.    Then-  is  a  pravity  which  is  not 

t  to  mclan- 
.  hut  arises 

.  do  as  old 
rything  to 

■  ,  often  a 
iidc,  disin- 
him  down. 

•*  at  a  fire 

■  one." 

■  '•ry  other  great 
,    t'ui  there  is  nothing  so 

I'r,  with  a  power  of  bring- 


8sat«r<' 
cboly, 

from  tfiMHTii' ^^  aii<i  1! 
"  I'sually  men,  in 
maids  and  old  mi*-  '-- 
those  who  want   i 


»!.■ 
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"I    . 
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"  HAsat 


roooey  uixmi 
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'  to  niaapply  it. 


ride  or  walk,  I  nerer  carry 
.  !•  -t.  ttirniigh  an  inconsid- 
I"     ''    I  ]  '•  •\    m    some    such 
^  To  U    lolilied,  would  give 

—  aa  little  or  urn  eooeern. — .Marvel.  K  man's 
■df  ia  oAeo  bis  wont  robber,  lie  steals  from  his 
own  baeoni  and  heart  what  Hod  has  there  depos- 
ited, and  he  hidce  it  out  of  his  way,  as  dogs  and 
tisea  do  with  boa«a._   But  the  robberies  we  com- 
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mit  on  the  body  of  ou(  superfluities,  and  store  up 
iu  vacant  pLiccs,  in  places  of  poverlv  and  sorrow, 
these,  whether  in  the  dark  or  in  the  Jaylight,  leave 
us  neither  in  nakedness  nor  in  fear,  are  marked  by 
no  burning-iron  of  conscience,  are  followed  by  no 
scourge  of  reproach ;  they  never  deflower  prosper- 
ity, they  never  distemper  sleep." 

"  I  do  not  like  to  hear  a  man  cry  out  with  pain  ; 
but  I  would  raihcr  hear  one  than  twenty.  Sorrow 
is  the  growth  of  all  seasons;  wc  had  much,  how- 
ever, to  relieve  it.  Never  did  our  Knglaiid,  since 
she  first  emerged  from  the  ocean,  rii>c  so  high 
above  surrounding  nations.  The  rivalry  of  Hol- 
land, the  pride  of  Spain,  the  insolence  of  France, 
were  thrust  back  by  one  finger  each  ;  yet  those 
countries  were  then  more  powerful  than  they  had 
ever  been.  The  swnrd  of  Cromwell  w as  preceded 
hy  the  mace  of  Millon — hy  that  mace  which,  when 
Oliver  had  rendered  his  account,  opened  to  our 
cimtcmplation  the  garden-gale  of  Paradise.  And 
there  were  S4imc  around  not  unworthy  to  enter  with 
him.  In  the  compass  of  sixteen  centuries,  you 
will  not  nuinl>er  on  the  whole  earth  so  many  wiso 
and  adniirahle  men  as  you  could  have  found  united 
in  that  single  day,  when  Kiiglaiul  fehnwed  her  tiue 
magnlliidc,  and  solved  the  question.  Which  istnost, 
one  or  a  million  f  There  were  giants  in  those 
days:  but  giants  who  feared  God,  and  not  who 
fought  against  him." — (Morrtl  dtscriiing  the  days 
of  the  Enf;lish  Commonn-follli.) 

"  Parker.  Our  children  may  expect  from  Lord 
Clarendon  a  fair  account  of  the  prime  movers  in 
the  late  di^turbances. —  Marvi:l.  He  knew  hut 
one  party,  and  saw  it  only  in  its  gnla  suit.  He 
despises  those  whom  he  left  on  the  old  litter; 
and  he  fancies  all  who  have  not  risen  want  the 
ability  to  rise.  No  doubt  he  will  speak  iiiifavora- 
hly  of  those  whom  I  most  esteem  :  he  it  so  :  if 
their  lives  and  writings  do  not  controvert  him,  they 
are  unworthy  of  my  dt  fence.  Were  1  upon  terms 
of  intimacy  with  him,  I  would  render  him  a  ser- 
vice, hy  sending  him  tlic  best  translations,  fioin 
Greek  and  I>atin  authors,  of  maxims  left  us  hy  the 
wisest  men  ;  maxims  which  my  friends  held  longer 
than  their  fortunes,  and  dearer  than  their  lives. 
And  are  the  vapors  of  such  quagmires  as  Claren- 
don to  overcast  the  luminaries  uf  niaiikind  '  Should 
a  Hyde  lift  up,  I  will  not  say  Ins  hand,  I  will  nut 
say  his  voice,  should  he  lift  up  his  eves,  againrt  a 
Milton t — Parker.  Mr.  Millon  would  ha\e  Ikmic- 
fitcil  the  world  much  more  hy  coming  into  its  little 
humors,  and  hy  complying  with  it  chccrlully.— 
Marvel.  As  the  needle  turns  away  frinii  thu 
rising  sun,  from  the  meridian,  from  the  orciilental, 
from  regions  of  fragrancy  and  gold  and  gems,  and 
moves  with  unerring  impulse  to  the  froMsand  des- 
erts of  the  north,  so  Millon  and  some  few  others, 
in  politics,  philosophy,  and  religion,  walk  through 
the  busy  multitude,  wave  aside  the  iniportunate 
trader,  and,  after  a  momentary  oseillation  (roin  ex- 
ternal agency,  arc  found  in  the  twilight  and  in  the 
storm,  pointing  wiih  certain  index  to  the  pole-star 
of  immutable  truth." 

"Parker.  Wc  arc  all  of  us  dust  and  ashes. — 
Marvel.  True,  my  lord  !  but  in  some  we  recog- 
nize the  dust  of  gold  and  the  nshi  s  uf  the  plicrnix  ; 
in  others  the  dusl  of  the  gateway  and  the  ashes  of 
turf  and  stuhhic.  With  the  greatest  rulers  upon 
earth,  head  and  crown  drop  together,  and  are 
overlooked.  It  is  true,  we  read  of  them  in  history : 
but  wo  also  read  in  history  of  crocodiles  and 
hyenas.  With  great  writers,  whether  in  poetry 
or   proae,  what   falls  away   is  scarcely  aioie  or 
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other  than  n  vesture.  The  realnrei  of  the  man  are 
imprinted  on  hid  works  ;  and  more  lampR  burn 
over  them,  and  morn  rrlisiouBly,  than  are  lighted 
in  tem|dc9  or  chiitclicji.  Millon,  and  men  like  him, 
hring  ihcir  own  inrcnic,  kindle  il  with  their  own 
fire,  and  leave  it  uneoimnmed  and  uneonsnninhle  ; 
and  iheir  mii«ic,  hy  il;iy  and  by  ni)jbt,  swclid  alonj; 
1  vault  ooinnuMmurale  with  the  vault  of  heaven. — 
Parker.  Mr.  Mnrvol,  I  am  admiring  the  extreme- 
ly fine  lace  of  your  cravat." 

"  Parker.  Ijet  us  piously  hope,  Mr.  Marvel, 
that  (lod,  in  his  eood  lime,  may  turn  Mr.  Milton 
from  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  incline  his  heart 
to  rei)entanco,  and  that  so  he  may  finally  be  pre- 
pared for  death. — Marvkl.  The  wicked  can  never 
ho  prepared  for  il,  the  (food  always  are.  What  is 
the  preparation  which  so  many  ruffled  wrists  point 
onl !  To  pabhio  over  prayer  and  praise,  and  con- 
fession and  contrition.  Mv  lord  !  Heaven  is  not 
to  bo  won  by  short  h.ird  work  at  tho  last,  as  some 
of  us  take  a  depree  at  tho  university,  after  much 
irrejiularity  and  negligence.  I  prefer  a  steady 
pace  from  the  outset  to  the  end,  coming  in  cool, 
and  dismounting  quietly.  Instead  of  which,  I 
have  known  many  old  playfellows  of  tho  devil 
spring  up  suddenly  from  their  beds,  and  strike  at 
lnm  treacherously ;  while  he,  without  a  cuff, 
laughed  and  made  grimaces  in  the  corner  of  the 
room." 

"  I  am  confident  that  Milton  is  heedless  of  how 
little  weight  ho  Is  held  hy  those  who  arc  of  none  ; 
and  that  he  never  looks  toward  those  somewhat 
more  eminent,  between  whom  and  himself  there 
have  crept  tho  waters  of  oblivion.  As  tho  pearl 
ripens  in  the  obscurity  of  its  shell,  so  ripens  in  the 
tomb  all  tho  fame  that  is  truly  precious.  In  fame 
he  will  bo  happier  than  in  friendship.  Were  it 
possible  that  ono  among  tho  faithful  of  the  angels 
could  have  suffered  wounds  and  dissolution  in  his 
conflict  with  the  false,  I  should  scarcely  feel 
greater  awe  at  discovering  on  some  bleak  moun- 
tain the  bonea  of  this  our  mighty  defender,  once 
shining  in  celestial  panoply,  once  glowing  at  the 
trumpel-hla.st  of  God,  but  not  proof  against  the 
desperate  and  the  damned,  than  I  have  felt  at  en 
terinj  the  humble  al)odo  of  Milton,  whoso  spirit 
already  reaches  heaven,  yet  whose  corporeal  frame 
hath  no  quiet  or  safe  resting-place  hero  below. 
And  shall  not  I,  who  loved  him  early,  have  the 
lonely  and  sad  privilege  to  love  him  still  ?  or  shall 
fidelity  to  power  be  a  virtue,  and  fidelity  to  tribu- 
lation anofTence  V 

"  Parkkr.  The  nation  in  general  thanks  him 
little  for  what  ho  has  been  doing. — Marvel.  Men 
who  have  been  unsparing  of  their  wisdom,  like 
ladies  who  have  been  nnfrugal  of  their  favors,  are 
abandoned  by  those  who  owe  most  to  them,  and 
haled  or  slighted  by  the  rest.  I  wish  beauty  in  her 
lost  estate  had  consolations  like  genius. — Parkir. 
l'"ie,  fie,  Mr.  Marvel !  Consolations  fiir  frailly ! — 
Marvkl.  What  wants  them  more  '  The  reed  is 
out  down,  and  seldom  does  the  sickle  wound  the 
hand  that  cuu  it.  There  it  lies,  trampled  on, 
withered,  and  soon  to  be  blown  away." 

We  cannot  leave  Mr.  Landor  at  a  more  auspi- 
cious time  than  when  these  lofty  strains  of  wisdom 
and  humanity  are  lingering  around  us.  The 
author  and  outpourer  of  such,  stands  apart  from 
ordinary  writers,  and  will  ^le  known,  esteemed,  and 
listened  to,  when  all  the  rubbish  of  light  and  fssh- 
ionnhlo  reading,  which  has  so  chocked  up  our  gen- 
eration, shall  havo  pa.ssed  away.  He  has  himself 
somewhere  finely  s;iid.  tliat  the  voice  comes  deep- 


est from  the  sepulchre,  and  a  great  name  has  its 
root  in  the  dead  body.  He  is  doubtless,  for  him- 
self, well  content  In  olicy  that  law.  Hut  this  col- 
lectlim  of  his  writings  has  reminded  us  for  our  own 
part,  not  lu  wail  until  "  deaf  ihe  ptaiM-d  car,  and 
mute  tho  tuneful  tongue."  Others,  let  us  hope, 
will  follow  our  example.  And  thus,  uhile  .Mr. 
Landor  yet  lives,  ho  may  hear  wh-'  •-  •  ■■  i-  "t  mid 
brief  in  his  writings  forgiven — v.'  irm 

quil,  and  continuous,  gratefully  nc    ,  ::  i\ 

know  that  ho  has  not  vainly  striven  tor 
rewards  which  he  has  so  frequently  and 
longed.    "  Fame,  they  tell  you,  is  air  ;  but  without 
air  there  is  no  lifo  for  any — without  fame  there  is 
none  for  the  best." 


From  th*  Trilniw, 
A   SONO   OF   SPRING. 

BY  A  CONVICT  IS  A  STATB   PRISON. 

The  Spring !  the  Spring !  I  love  its  breath. 

Sweeping  over  each  hill  and  plain  ; 
The  rigid  trees  revive  from  death  ; 
Tho  warblers  sing  again  : 

On  tho  bending  bough 
They  twitter  now. 
Or  repair  the  broken  nest ; 
From  Southern  lands 
They  flock  in  bands. 
And  spread  from  East  to  West. 

The  Spring,  O  how  I  love  the  Spring ! 

To  drink  its  pure  fresh  air  ; 
And  fain  would  I  some  tribute  bring, 
For  all  the  sweets  I  share  : 
No  hand  can  trace 
With  equal  grace, 
That  bursting  bud  or  flower ; 
None  else  but  He 
That  nurtured  me, 
Can  wield  such  potent  power. 

The  pale  cheek'd  sons  of  Cities  hail 
The  brilliant  bloom  of  Spring  ; 
The  boatmen  spread  the  long  furl'd  sail ; 
The  rustic  plowmen  sing  : 
The  bee  prepares 
For  Summer's  cares. 
And  trims  her  wings  for  flight ; 
And  countless  swarms 
Of  thousand  forms, 
Proclaim  their  Maker's  might. 

Shall  Man  remain  a  senseless  clod, 

While  all  creation  smiles  in  Spring! 
While  all  that  breathes  looks  up  to  God, 
Tho  Life,  the  Source  of  cv'ryihing? 
Each  trembling  star 
Speaks  from  afar. 
And  nightly  anthems  raise  ; 
While  Sun  and  Moon 
At  night  and  noon. 
Lead  on  the  theme  of  praise. 
April  1st,  1846.  M.  T.  r. 
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Fraia  Cbunliwi' isunud. 
TBB   STOBV    OP    LADY   URANOE. 

T«I  ix-nviu  calio.l,  I'V  thr  rmirtrsv  of  Srotland, 


n 


I- 
I 

II .  .  ,      ■  I      ,  -   ._, 

of  that  lady  uxyit  us  a  curious  idea  of  the  state  of 
roaiinere  in  Scolland  in  the  early  part  uf  last  cen- 
tury. 

We  are  prepared  for  something  tragic  by  the 
parentage  of  Lmly  Grange.  In  Edinburjih,  on  a 
Sunday  aftenuKiii  iu  ilic  spring  of  the  year  1089, 
the  presidcji'  urt  of  session  was  walkinjr 

quietly  horn  -h,  when  a  pistol-shot,  fired 

cloae  behihil  imn.  uiinij^hl  him  Iu  the  ground  a 
corpse,  .\inongsl  the  croud  who  gathered  round 
the  spot  gt"""'  ■  .i,...r.n .l.„,Li,.,r  ,.,.■,  who,  when 
he  beard  th  : 'd  instant- 

1t,  remark". :  .;iied  to  do 

things  by  halves  This  man,  who  had  been  led  to 
commit  the  tnuidrr  in  lu-'venge  for  an  award  of  the 
president,  r  him  to  make  provision  for 

ni»  wif**  an  ;  ,;id  who  expiated  his  crhne 

»>  .  U.U  ilu;  father  of  Mrs.  Erskine,  born 

1  -ly.     In  the  present  comparatively  en- 

ligniencii  age,  we  can  understand  how  there  might 
be  a  prediapnsition  to  insanity  in  such  a  faniilv,  apt 

to  ahow  itacir   ■    - ' •■. menus  in  inc<mtrollal)li> 

bad  temper.  in  wild  and  lamenla- 

bl«  !«ci.  I!  .;  ..,  ,.„^  »;a)a  such  considerations 
«i.  r. 

Ladv   Granire  bad  been  married  up- 
^^  had  li:id  several  chil- 

di  I  .ilion  was  determined 

on  betuevii  tlieni.  ii  is  usually  dilficult  in  such 
eaara  to  «sy  in  what  degree  the  parties  are  respcct- 
i'  'low  far  there  have  hecn  positive 

I  .  and  want  of  forhj-arance  on  the 

•  •  1.    If  we  w.  '    '    M!  the  lady 

1  .'lere  had  ti'  1  peace  for 

t'  -,  rt lien  at  lengiti  i.firn  wniiige  took  a 

^  ko  to  hu  wife,  and  would  no  longer 

1  -  IT-       I..-      ..ll..r      1.    ,„.l I    „      ,.1- 
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in  the   111.^111   true;   alilmugli,  were  it  more  so,   it 
wnuM  •till  l»»vp  I^ird  (jrani{e  unjustifiable  in  the 
'"  k  with  respect  to  his  wife. 

''  I    that,   in   their    unhappy 

H"*"'  1   her 

bnabti.  ng  tn 

»•••«  *i>-   "  ,  hcr- 

Mlf  deeply  ,  ,i  »«., 

ia  the  year  r.......  ....,  (with 

§!••»  raloetuee  <■  .)  his  lord- 

eWp  a«reeiiig  to  k;  .      ,,jar  for  her 

iMiataaaaee,  so  luag  aa  abe  abould  cooUnue  lo  lire 
apart  frmn  him. 

-  'idtng  aomc   month*    in  the   country. 
'  ■   retomed  l»>   K.Hiii»>iireh,  nnd   tTOik'n 

loigi'ig  n-tt  hmt  bnabii.' 
ae  ah*  toll*  ua,  of  ec; 


take  her  back,  and  that  she  might  occasionally  M( 
her  children.     Accordiiii;  to  Ixird  Grange,  she  be- 
gan lo  torment  him  by  follow  iiig  hiin  and  the  chil- 
dren on  the  street  "  in  a  M-andalous  and  shameful 
ner,"  and  coming  to  his  house  and  culling  re 
I'hes  to  him  tlirough  the  windows,*  csiMicially 
II    there  was   company   with    hiiu.     lie   thus 
.  » — "  In  his  house,  at  the  bottom  of  Niddry'a 
there  is  a  court  through  which  one 
',  one  lime  among  otiiers,  when  it 
luii  <ii  I  ii.urs,  chair-men  and  footmen,  who  at- 
rd  the  company  that  were  with  hiiiiscU',  or  his 
liK'     line    P.iteraon,    then  keeping  house 
line  into  this  court,  and  among  that 
ly  cried  up  to  ihe  windows  injurious 
reproaches,  and  would    not  go  away,  though  en- 
treated, till,  hearing  the  late  Lord   Loval's  voice, 

who  was  visiting  .\ir.  !•' ,  and  seeing  two  of  his 

servants  among  the  other  footmen,  '  Uli,'  said  she, 
'  is  your  master  here !'  and  instantly  ran  oil'."  He 
speaks  of  her  having  attacked  him  one  day  in 
church ;  at  another  time  she  forced  him  to  take 
refuge  with  his  son  in  a  tavern  for  two  houn».  She 
even  threatened  to  assault  him  on  the  bench, 
"  which  he  every  day  expected  ;  for  she  professed 
that  she  had  no  shame." 

The  traditionary  account  of  Lady  Grange  repre- 
senta  her  fate  as  ha\ing  been  at  last  decided  by  her 
threatening  to  expose  her  husband  to  the  govern- 
ment for  certain  treasonable  practices.  ]t  would 
now  appear  that  this  was  partially  true.  In  his 
statement,  Ixird  Grange  tells  us  that  hu  had  some 
time  before  gone  to  London,  to  arrange  the  private 
affairs  of  tlie  Countess  of  Mar,  then  become  unable 
to  conduct,  them  herself,  and  he  had  sent  an  ac- 
count of  his  procedure  to  his  wile,  including  some 
1^  on  a  certain  great  minister,  (doubtless 
I  who  had  thwarted  him  much,  and  been 
..i  .-.  i,..u3  detrhnent  to  the  hiteresis  of  his  family 
in  this  matter.  This  document  she  retained,  and 
she  now  threatened  to  take  it  lo  lAindon,  and  use 
it  for  her  husband's  disadvantage,  l^'iiig  supported 
in  iho  design  by  several  persiuis  with  whom  she 
associated.  While  denying  that  he  had  been  con- 
cerned in  anything  treasonable,  l/ord  Grange  says, 
"  be  had  already  too  great  a  load  of  that  great 
minister's  wrath  on  his  back  to  stand  still  and  see 
more  of  it  fall  U)Kjn  him  by  the  treachery  and  mad- 
ness of  such  a  wife  and  such  worthy  confe<lerale8." 
The  lady  liad  taken  a  seat  in  a  stage-coach  for 
London. f  Lord  Grange  caused  a  friend  to  go  and 
■■-':'•  interest  to  get  her  money  returned,  and  the 
let  lo  another  person  :  in  which  oild  proceed- 
lie  was  successful.  Tlum  was  ihe  journey 
'  d  fur  the  mean  lime ;  but  the  lady  declared  her 
'lution  lo  go  as  soon  as  possible.  "What," 
says  I>ird  Grange,  "  could  a  man  do  with  such  a 
wife  ?  There  was  great  re:u4on  lo  think  she  would 
daily  go  on  to  do  mischief  to  her  family,  and  to 
affront  and  bring  a  blot  on  her  children,  €;8|>ecially 
her  daughters.  There  were  things  that  could  not 
be  redressed  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  we  had  not 
then  a  madhouse  to  lock  such  unhappy  people  up 
in." 

The  result  of  hi.^  lordship's  deliberations  was  a 
plan  for  what  he  delicately  calls  "  sequestrating" 

*  We   here  and    rlicwhore    quote  a  paprr  iu    Lord 

Orfin:.'r-'s  ou  u  l,[unl, 

..  ,    ,       ,v  J 

r,|. 


II  paljhc  convcaicDC}' !     It  had  been  tried,  and 
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his  wife.     Tl  appoint  to  linvo  boi-n  cimoortod  be- 
tween liimiu'ir  nixl  a  niimlM;r  of  HighlaiKl  rliiefs, 
incliiiliiii;,  nliiivit  all,  iho  nuloriniiit  l,iir(l  I/ival,  who 
a  ft'w  years  afirr  wa«  to  condiKlc  a  liiiijr  lifn  of 
treachnrv,  cruelly,  anil  Rclfiuli  amSillon  on  Tower 
Hill.      \\'t'  now  turn  to  tli€>  ladv's  narrative,  wliieli 
proceeds  to  tell  that,  on  lli' 
January,  1T3'J,  a  parly  ol 
Iho  livery  of  l^ird  I/ovat,  m  .n.   um  n  >\  n  m.r  r 
lodjiinps,    and    foreihiy  aeizcd    her,  ihniwini;    li 
down  and  tr.  '.>iii,.  li..r,  then  tyinc  a  cloth  over  hi  . 
head,  an<l  cr  olf  as  if  she   had   l>een  a 

corpse.      \  r.pni  of  the  .siair  wxs  a  chair 

containini;  a  man,  nho  took  the  hapless  lady  n|M>n 
his  knee.-t,  and  held  her  fast  in  his  arin.i  till  they 
had  f;ot  to  a  place  in  the  oiilskirt.i  of  the  town. 
Then  ihey  took  he>r  from  the  chair,  removed  the 
elolh  from  her  hca<l,and  mounted  her  upon  a  horse 
hehind  a  man,  to  whom  she  was  tied  ;  after  which 
the  party  ro<le  otf"  hy  the  lee  light  of  the  moon," 
to  quote  the  lanj^nasje  of  the  old  h.illads,  whose  in- 
cidents the  present  reseinliles  in  character. 

The  Iroutinenl  of  the  lady  hy  the  way  was,  if  we 

ran  hilieve  her  own  : i'    In-  no  means  (rentlo. 

The  bider,  altlioiii.'  nan,   (Mr.  Forster 

of  Coischiinny,)  disr  r  entreaties  to  ho 

allowed  to  stop  on  account  of  cramp  in  her  side, 
and  only  answered  hy  orderinff  a  servant  to  renew 
the  bandau'cs  over  her  mouth.  She  observed  that 
they  rrwle  along  the  lx)n(f  Way,  (where  Princes 
Street  now  stands,)  past  the  castle,  and  so  to  the 
Linhlhcow  road.  After  a  ride  of  nearly  twenty 
,  miles,  they  stopped  at  Muiravonside,  the  house  of 
-Mr.  John  .Macleod,  advocate,  where  servants  ap- 
p'-ared  wailinjr  to  receive  the  ladv — and  thus 
sliinved  that  the  master  of  the  house  had  l>een  en- 
(;ai;ed  lo  aid  in  her  aliduclion.  She  was  taken  up 
stairs  to  a  comforlahio  bedroom  ;  but  a  man  heinu 
posted  in  the  room  as  a  guard,  she  could  not  20  lo 
bed  nor  take  any  repo.se.  Thus  she  spent  the  en- 
suing day,  and  when  it  was  niuht,  she  was  taken 
out  and  remounted  in  the  same  fashion  as  before  ; 
and  llie  party  then  rode  alone  ihrough  the  Tor- 
wockI,  and  so  lo  the  place  called  Wester  I'Mlmai.se, 
beloniiinu  lo  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  .Stewart, 
whose  st-ward  or  factor  was  one  of  the  cavalcade. 
Here  was  an  old  tower,  having  one  lilllo  room  on 
each  ll'ior,  as  is  usually  the  ease  in  such  buildings;  ] 
and  into  one  of  the.ic  rooms,  the  window  of  which 
was  boarded  over,  the  lady  was  conducted.  She 
continned  here  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  weeks,  sup- 
plied wiih  a  sufl\fiency  of  the  comforts  of  life,  but ! 
never  allowed  to  go  into  the  open  air  :  till  at  length  } 
her  health  gave  way,  and  the  factor  began  to  fear 
being  concerned  in  lier  death.  By  his  intcrces-sion 
with  Mr,  Forstor,  she  was  then  "permitted  to  go 
into  the  court,  under  a  guard  ;  hut  such  was  the 
riiror  of  her  keepers,  that  the  garden  was  still  de- 
nied to  her. 

Thus  lime  passed  drearily  on  until  the  month  of 
.\ugu5l.  during  all  which  time  the  prisoner  had  no 
communieation  with  the  external  world.  At  length, 
by  an  arrangement  made  between  fxird  I^ovat  and 
Mr.  Forster.  at  the  house  of  the  latter  near  Stir- 
ling, I.ady  Orange  was  one  night  forcibly  brnnnhf 
out  and  mounted  again  as  formerly,  and  ca': 
amirlst  a  guard  of  horsemen.  She  recogni. 
cral  of  I^val's  people  in  this  troop,  and  fiuind  Fors- 
ter once  more  in  command.  They  passed  by  Stir- 
ling bridge,  and  thence  onwani  to  the  Highlands, 
but  she  no  longer  knew  the  way  they  were  going. 
Before  daylight  they  stopped  at  a  house,  where 
she  was  lodged  during  the  day,  and  at  night  the 
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march   was   resumed.     Thus   they 
several  days  into  the  Hi'.'hlnnds,   ^ 
the  unfortunate  lady  to  > 
rigid  care  to  prevent  bii\ 

of  her  situaiiun,  V  oil 

her  clothes  :  one  ■  lier 

'  iich 

1  at 

.    m 

re- 

...     ...  .    .....  Inn- 

ter  had  retired  frM:<  ibo  lady  found 

herself  enlircly  in  I.  ^ers. 

They  now  crowed  a  loch  into  (ilengarry's  land, 
where  they  lo<lged  s<ivenil  niglils  in  cow-houses,  or 
in  the  open  air,  making  progress  all  the  time  to  the 
westward,  where  the  country  bicomes  extremely 
wild.  At  Lochourn,  an  arm  of  the  sea  on  the  west 
coasi,  the  unfortunate  l.idy  was  tr;insferrcd  to  a 
small  ves.sel  which  was  in  waiting  for  her.  Bit- 
terly did  she  vfi-ep,  and  pitifully  implore  compas- 
sion ;  but  the  Highlanders  understood  not  her  lan- 
guage, and  though  they  had  d<Mie  so,  a  deparluro 
from  the  orders  which  had  been  given  them  was 
not  lobe  expecied  from  men  of  their  characier.  In 
the  vessel  she  found  that  she  was  in  the  custody  of 
one  -Mexander  M.icdonald,  a  tenant  of  one  of  the 
western  islands  named  Heskir,  belonging  to  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald  of  Sleat ;  and  here  we  have 
a  curious  indication  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  High- 
landers conducted  such  transactions,  "  I  told 
him,"  says  the  lady,  "  that  I  was  stolen  at  F.din- 
burgh,  and  brought  there  by  force,  and  that  it  waa 
contrary  to  the  laws  what  Ihey  were  doing.  He 
answered  that  he  would  not  keep  me,  or  any  other, 
against  their  will,  rirrpt  Sir  Alrrnmlrr  Macdonald 
wi-rr  in  ihf  affair."  While  Ihey  lay  in  T....lw.iirn 
wailing  for  a  wind,  the  brother  and  soii  . 
nald  of  Scothou.s<!  came  to  see,  but  not  • 
her.  Other  persons  visited  the  sloop,  and  among 
these  one  William  Tolmy,  a  tenant  of  the  chief  of 
Macleod,  and  who  had  once  been  a  merchant  at 
Inverness.  This  w  as  the  first  person  she  had  seen 
who  expressed  any  sympathy  wilh  her.  He  un- 
dertook to  hear  information  of  her  retreat  to  her 
friend  and  "  man  of  business, "'  .Mr.  Hope  of  Ran- 
keillor,  in  Filinburgh  ;  but  it  docs  not  appear  that 
he  fulfilled  his  pnmiise. 

LadyCJrangc  remained  in  Macdonald's  charge  at 
Heskir  nearly  two  years — during  the  first  year 
without  once  seeing  bread,  and  with  no  supply  of 
clothing  ;  obliged,  in  fact,  lo  live  in  the  same  mis- 
erable way  as  the  rest  of  the  family  ;  afterwards 
some  little  indulgence  w.as  shown  to  her.  This 
i-sland  was  of  desolate  aspect,  and  had  no  inhabit- 
ant braides  Macdonald  and  his  wife  :  the  wretch- 
edness of  such  a  situation  for  a  lady  who  had  been 
all  her  life  accustomed  to  the  refined  society  of  a 
capital  may  of  course  be  imagined.  Macdonald 
would  never  allow  her  lo  write  to  any  one  ;  but  ho 
went  to  h^  landlord,  .Sir  .Mexand-  ■•  •■'  • '  -i  for 
the  indulgences  she  required,     (^n  '  oc- 

casions. Sir  Alexander  expressed  hi>  _  ..;  bar- 
ing been  concerned  in  such  an  affair,  and  wished 
he  were  quit  of  it.     The  wonder  is,  how  Rrskinc 

luld  have  induced  all  these  men  to  interest  them 

!vcs  in  the  "  sequestration"  of  his  wife.  One 
thing  is  here  remarkable :  they  were  all  of  them 
friends  of  the  i^tuart  family,  as  was  Macleod  of 
Macleod,  into  whose  hands  the  lady  subsequently 
fell.  It  therefore  becomes  probable  that  F.rskine 
hail  at  least  convinced  them  that  her  seclusion 
from  the  world  was  necessary  iii  some  way  for 
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-i.iij.le  character 

.  u.     Tlicrc  can- 

ilit   ilial   those  wliii   hid  an 

I  (if  Liilv  Graiiire,  regarded 

' !     V:r,  in  as  far 

uiscd  lieltcr 
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ihanie  for 
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I  I  two  smill  apartments,  tolerably 

:!i  a  eifl  lo  wait  upon   lier,  and 
1  icy  of  good  food  and  cloth- 

I  MIS  the  island  contained  not 

(.  ;    l\>t  a  short   time  a  Highland    Prcs- 

!•  rjvman   named   Roderick   Maclcnnan. 

'I  ",  even  a  pti  '  "''  of  spcak- 

i  :iig  the  I'll  ii;e  within 

rricn.  S'l  iKiokn,  no  intelli^Miii-i'  iioin  tlie  world 
in  which  she  had  once  lived.  Only  once  a  year 
,1.1  ,  ^..  ,.  .r.i  .....„n  to  collect  the  rent  paid  in  kind 
1  '.■• :  and  by  him  was  the  lady  reg- 

L  :    with   a   store   of   such    articles 

fi>rcign  to  the  pl.nce  as  she  needed  ;  usually  a  stone 
of  sii^ar,  a  pound  of  lea,  six  pecks  of  wheat,  and 
an  anker  of  spirits.  Thus  she  had  no  lack  of 
the  common  necessaries  of  life  ;  she  only  wanted 
■ociety  and  free<l»m.  In  this  way  she  spent  seven 
dreary  years  in  St.  Kilda.  How  she  contrived  to 
pass  her  time,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
We  learn,  however,  some  parliculnrs  of  her  his- 
t  '  '  ■  this  period  from  the  testimony  of  those 
V  charcc   over   her.     If  this   is   to   be 

1'  i  ■  nnde  incessant  efTorts,  though  with- 

"  ■  ■  ■'  ■.  1  ■  '  .'»•  the  islandois  to  assi-tt  in  liber- 
.1'..;.,'  Ii  r.  I  '  I  -tray  ves»«!l  sent  a  boat  ashore 
for  water :  mt  heard  of  it,  than  she  de- 

spatched th.  s  wife  to  apprize  the  sailors 

uf  her  situation,  and  entreat  them  to  rescue  her; 
hut  Mr^  Mrii-lennan  did  not  reach  the  spot  till  after 
they   l!  '    1.     Slie   was  kind   to  the  peas- 

antry, .  a  from  her  own  stores ;  and  some- 

times hail  ihu  women  lo  come  and  dance  before 
her ;  but  bnr  temper  and  habits  were  not  such  as 
t"  •'  ''■"    II  she  drank  too  much, 

:■  r  hrr    committed  the 

^  Ill  fly  into  a  furious  pas- 

^  '■<  violence.     Once  she  was 
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entered  into  imlitical  life  as  a  friend  of  the  Prince 
of  Wale.K,  and  op|Miiicnt  of  Sir  Hoherl  WaliMde. 
Till-  \Mirld  hail  wondered  at  the  events  of  his 
life,  and  several  [yersons  denounced  the 
means  he  had  adopted  for  obtaining  do- 
mestic pence.  Ittit,  in  the  main,  he  stood  as  well 
with  society  as  he  had  ever  done.  At  length,  in 
the  winter  of  ITIO-I,  a  communication  from  Iisdv 
Grange  for  the  first  time  reached  her  friends.  It 
was  brought  by  the  minister  Maclennan  and  his 
wife,  who  had  left  the  island  in  di»cohtent,  after 
quarrelling  with  Macleod's  steward.  The  idea  of 
a  hidy  by  birth  and  education  Ix-ing  immured  fur  a 
series  aT  years  in  an  outlandish  place,  where  only 
the  most  illiterate  pea.s-iniry  resideil,  and  this  by 
the  command  of  a  husband  who  could  only  com- 
plain of  her  irritable  temper,  struck  forcibly  upon 
public  feeling,  and  particularly  u|)on  the  mind  of 
Ijady  Grange's  legal  agejil,  Mr.  Hope  of  Raii- 
keillor,  who  had  all  along  fell  a  keen  interest  in 
her  fate.  Of  Mr.  Hope  it  may  be  remarked  that 
he  was  also  a  ze.ilnns  Jacobite  :  yet,  thongh  til 
the  per»<ms  engaged  in  the  lady's  abduction  werti 
of  that  party,  he  hesitated  not  to  take  active  meas- 
uics  on  the  contrary  side.  He  immediately  applied 
to  the  Ijord  Justice  Clerk  (supreme  criminal  judge) 
for  a  warrant  lo  search  for  and  lib<-rate  Lady 
Grange.  This  application  was  opposed  by  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Krekine ;  and  eventually  it  was 
defeated  :  yet  he  was  not  on  that  account  deierred 
from  hiring  a  vessel,  and  sending  it  with  armed 
men  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  lady — a  step 
which,  as  it  was  illegal  and  dangerous,  obviously 
implied  no  small  risk  on  his  own  part.  This  ship 
proceeded  no  farther  than  the  harbor  called  the 
Horseshoe  in  I/orn,  (now,  we  believe,  the  sent  of 
the  thriving  y"""A'  town  of  Oban,)  where  the  mas- 
ter quarrelled  with  and  set  on  shore  Mrs.  Maclcn- 
nan, his  guide.  Apparently  the  voyage  was  not 
prosj'cuted,  in  consequence  of  inielligenee  being 
received  that  the  lady  li:id  been  removed  toaiiotlHT 
place,  where  she  was  kept  in  more  humane  cir- 
cumstances. If  so,  its  object  might  be  considered 
as  in  part  at  least,  though  indirecily,  accoiiipl  shed. 
There  lies  l>cforc  tis  a  warrant,  signed  in  the 
holograph  of  Norman  M.ieleod — the  siiiiie  insular 
chief  who,  a  few  years  after,  lost  public  respect  in 
consequence  of  his  desertion  of  the  Jaoobiie  cause, 
and  showini;  an  active  hostility  to  Prince  Charles 
when  in  hiding.  The  document  is  dated  at  Dun- 
vegan,  Februjiry  17,  1711,  and  proceeds  upon  a 
rumor  which  has  reached  the  writer,  that  a  rertaiii 
gentlewoman,  called  Lady  Grange,  was  carried  to 
his  isle  of  St.  Kilda  in  17.tl,  and  has  ever  since 
been  confined  there  under  cruel  circumstances. 
Regarding  this  as  a  scandal  which  he  is  bound  lo 
•  "■Miire  into,  (as  if  it  could  have  hilherto  been  a 
M'l  lo  him,)  he  orders  his  baron-bailie  of  Har-- 
,  Donald  Macleod  of  Dernera  [this  was  a 
gallant  fellow,  who  went  out  in  the  forty-five]  to 
proceed  to  that  island  and  make  the  necessary 
investigatiiins.  Refore  us  also  lies  the  original 
precognition  taken  by  honest  Donald,  six  days 
thrreafter.  whni  the  various  persons  who  had  been 
iiliout  I»idv  Granire  pave  evidence  respectinu  her. 


,  I'ctB,  having  a  house  forty  feet  Imig,  with  an 

r  r.,.,ni  and  a  chimney  toil,  ncurtiiiiiid  bed.arni- 

!i',  and  other  articles  ;  anqde  store  of  good 

,  ii,  including  spirits;  and  plenty  of  good 

Lnkiaa  bad  given  up  bia  aeat  on  the  bench,  and  i  clothe*;  but  that  she  waa  addicted  to  liquor,  and 
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iiilorcst  to 
oiiH,  anil  to 
■  I'ral  of 
I  (o  say 
iTlly.    The  «tii)lo  purpose  of 
:ia  to  meet  tlio  clamors  raiwd 
I*iily 
eflccl 


liable  to  tlrcadful  oulbrcuK 
wa«  nt  tim  >amu  limo  lakfi. 
of  ili     "'  .iii»,  upon  V 

liail  ll  wu»  M 

eslaliii^"  >"i^  iii"'y  v/fTC  w....... 

this  I'lVecl  slroiii;  losliiiumy  wa.t 
the  isliiii.l'  ■-  ii...i..'li  it  wouM 
with  wh:i' 

those  pn  ■    .,  -  ,     ,    i     i 

by  Mr.  Hopt'  a«  to  thu  barbarilu's  to  which  l*nly 
Grange  haj  Iwcn  Bubjwte.l.  They  had  iho  eflccl 
of  Bloppiiijf  for  a  lime  thu  legal  procoMJings  threat- 
ened by  that  (teinU-man  ;  but  he  aflirwards  raised 
an  action  in  iho  Court  of  Session  for  payment  of 
the  arrears  of  alimwnt  or  allowance  due  lo  the  lady 
amounting  to  X'll.lO,  and  obt:iin.-d  decreet  or 
judgment  in  the  year  1713  against  the  defender  in 
absence ;  though  he  did  not  chooae  to  put  it  in 
force. 

The  unfortunate  cause  of  all  these  proceedings 
ceased  to  bo  a  trouble  to  any  ono  in  May,  1745. 
Krskine,  writing  from  Westminster,  Juno  1,  in 
answer  to  an  intimation  of  her  death,  says,  "I 
most  heartily  thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  for  the 
timely  notice  you  gave  mo  of  tho  death  of  thai  per- 
son. '  It  would  bo  a  ridiculous  unlrulh  to  pretend 
grief  for  it ;  but  as  it  brings  to  my  mind  a  train  of 
various  things  for  many  years  back,  it  gives  mo 
concern,  llet  retaining  wit  and  facetiousness  to 
the  hist  surprises  me.  These  qualities  none  found 
in  her,  no  more  than  common  sense  or  good 
nature,  iH-fore  she  went  to  these  pans  ;  and  of  the 
reverse  of  all  which,  if  she  had  not  been  irrecover- 
ably possest,  in  an  extraordinary  and  insufl'erablo 
degn^e,  after  many  years'  fruitless  endeavors  to 
reclaim  her,  she  had'  never  seen  these  parts.  I 
long  for  the  particulars  of  her  death,  which,  you 
are  pleased  lo  tell  mo,  1  am  to  have  by  next 
post." 

Mr.  Hope's  wife  and  daughters  being  lell  as 
heirs  of  Lady  Grange,  an  action  w.is  raised  in  their 
name  for  the  X1150  formerly  awarded,  r.nd  for 
three  years  additional  of  her  annuity  ;  and  for  this 
compound  sum  decreet  was  obtained,  which  was 
followi'd  by  steps  for  forcing  payment.  Tho 
Hopes  were  aware,  however,  of  the  dubiiuis  char- 
acter of  this  claim,  seeing  that  Mr.  Krskine,  from 
whatever  causes,  had  substituted  an  actual  sub- 
sistence since  1732.  They  accordingly  intimated 
that  they  aimed  at  no  personal  benefit  from  Lady 
Grange's  bequest;  and  the  affair  terminated  in 
Mr.  Krskine  reimbursing  Mr.  Hope  for  all  the  ex- 
penses he  had  incurred  on  behalf  of  the  lady, 
including  that  for  the  sloop  which  he  had  hired  to 
proceed  to  St.  Kilda  for  her  rescue. 

It  is  huniMy  thought  that  this  story  casts  a 
curious  and  faithful  light  upon  ihe  age  of  our 
grandfathers,  showing  things  in  a  kind  of  trans- 
ition from  the  sanguinary  violence  of  an  earlier 
age  to  the  humanity  of  ihe  present  limes.  Erskine, 
not  to  speak  of  his  oflice  of  a  judsje  in  Scotland, 
moved  in  Kiiglish  society  of  tho  highest  character. 
He  must  have  been  the  friend  of  Lytlcllon,  P"pe, 
Thomson,  and  other  ornaments  of  Frederick's 
court;  and,  as  ihe  brother-in-law  of  the  Countess 
of  Mnr,  who  was  sister  of  Lady  Mary  Wo^lley 
Montagu,  he  would  figure  in  ihe  brilliant  circle 
whicli  surrounded  that  swr  of  the  age  of  the  secor.  I  ; 
George.  Yet  he  does  not  appear  lo  have  ever  felt 
a  momenl's  compunction  at  leaving  the  mother  of 
his  children  to  piiie  and  fret  herself  lo  death  in  a 
half-savage  wilderness, 

"  Placed  far  amidst  the  raclancholy  main  ;" 


r,_  :..   „ ..  t.M.t.    «>y  i.r.>M«i>it  itiK    fee1i[i[?H  on  thO 

itni- 

!icv ; 

and,  in  showing  i! 
were  aflordeil  to  hi 
that  his  whcdo  duty  toward   her    v 
Such  an  insensibility  could  not  b. 
man  ;  it  indicates  ih'o  temper  of  a  clu.i5  ami  "I   ;in 
age.     While  congratulating  ourselves  on  the  im- 
proved humanity  of  our  own  times,  we  n         '"    " 
with   satisfaction  lo  the  means  which  i 

our  power  for  the  proper  nealmcnt  of  pai -  .."U 

.Mrs.  Krskine.  Such  a  woman  would  now  be  re- 
garded as  the  unfiirlunate  victim  of  disease,  and  in 
instead  of  being  forcibly  carried  olT  under  cloud  of 
night  by  a  band  of  llit'hlandets,  and  eoiiimilled  to 
confinement  on  tho  outskirts  of  the  world,  she 
would,  with  proper  precautions,  be  remitted  to  an 
asylum,  where,  by  gentle  and  rational  manage- 
ment, it  might  be  hoped  that  she  would  be  re- 
stored to  mental  health,  or,  at  the  worst,  enabled  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  the  utmost  com- 
fort which  her  stale  admitted  of. 
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A  LFXTrRE  from  Wilderspin  on  Infant  Trainlnc. 
illustrated  by  an  exhibition  of  his  pupils,  isaiip  hl' 
tho  things  which  those  who  have  heard  and  seen 
them  cannot  forget.  It  was  curious  to  observe 
ihe  instinctive  tact  with  which  he  brought  himself 
to  the  level  of  bis  pupils,  and  entered  into  all  their 
childish  feelings,  saw  the  difliculties  of  their  ex- 
panding *itcllecl.  and  removed  obsUacles  from  their 
path.  It  was  a  beautiful  spectacle,  the  absorbing 
love  with  which  he  brooded  over  the  tiny  objects 
of  his  care,  and  the  entireness  of  confiding  aflec- 
tion  with  which  they  repaid  him.  It  was  a  mani- 
festation of  childish  grandeur  in  childish  sports — 
a  human  reflex  of  the  divine  sentiment,  "  SuflTer 
little  children  lo  come  unto  mo"— a  living  cor- 
roboration that  "  of  such  are  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven." 

It  is  impossible  lo  exaggerate  the  good  thai  has 
been  done  by  Wilderspin.  He  laugbt  the  art  of 
training  infants,  by  kindness  and  in  play,  to  every 
corner  of  the  land.  The  schools  which  he  organ- 
ized have  become  local  model  schools  from  which 
others  were  copied,  and  Normal  schools  where 
teachers  were  trained.  The  Infant  Schools  estab- 
lished upon  his  plan  have  carried  a  soul  of  good- 
ness into  the  most  squalid  and  reckless  legions  of 
our  neglected  manufacturing  districts.  They  have 
been  nurseries  where  kindly  alicndancc  was  be- 
stowed upon  those  whose  parents,  toiling  in  fac- 
tories from  sunrise  to  sunset,  had  not  time  to  care 
fur  them  as  infancy  requires,  even  bad  their  minds 
been  less  cramped,  their  feelings  less  blunted  by 
their  lives  of  drudgery.  And  the  little  creatures 
have  in  not  a  few  cases  been  missionaries  of 
human  feeling  and  moral  principle  to  iheir  parents. 
Men  and  women  havecaucht  habits  of  tidiness  and 
a  sense  of  decorum  from  tho  example  and  imper- 
fect lispings  of  their  babes. 

If  ever  there  was  an  unselfish  enthusiast,  it  was 
Wilderspin.  Collective  cbildhoo<l  was  to  him 
w  hat  countrv  is  to  the  patriot.  He  lived  for  chil- 
dren. His  pleasure  was  lo  elicit  their  faculiies,  to 
inform  their  minds,  lo  contribute  lo  their  happi- 
ness, to  arm  ihem  wiili  principles  adapted  lo  their 
capacity.  His  lime  was  at  the  command  of  all 
who  required  it  in  this  cause.  The  emplovraenl 
of   his  life  was   to   found  and   organiie   Infant 
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SrhooU.  ikltinv  lilllo  Tor  hit  trouble,  and  paying 


inrration  for  labor  is  as  yet 
■  ■■'■'  of  ours.     There  are 
'!i!i,  for  cxamplo — in 
look  .nPi.T  the  salary. 
■•r,  fur  ex- 
iMiiisly  pcr- 
limc  tu  flrivD  barKsins,  look  nut 
■  rfliicinnt  dehtor*.     There   are 
MS,  ihe  full 
.TV  society 
'  )ii  ui'i'ii  salaries  and 
Yel    they    are    too 
i[ii'   t.isU    by    nature — to 
to  casual  purrhasors.    Thp 
.;   .i  life  of  useful,   proud,  and 
<    too   often   closed    in    penury. 
riciMK  of  ants  share,  in  the  winter 
I'!  ;  and   hunger  of  the  most 

til  ;  crer  wasted  their  summer 

hniin<  in  idle  Kinging. 

This,  we  rcffret  to  say.  there  is  Imminent 
dan!;er  may  be  the  lot  of  \\  ilderspin.  It  was  pre- 
dicted by  many,  that  unless  his  country  remune- 
rated him,  his  old  age  must  be  an  old  a;e  of 
poverty  :  and  the  prediction  is  on  the  eve  of  fulfil- 
ni  *  '  '^  •  Ins  been  made  to  set  on  foot  a 
r  Is  "  a  national  tribute  towards 

Ml      .  '      The   subscription-list   is    on 

our  la'  it  lies  the  subscription-lists  to 

the    II; !    .  uinonial — we  blush   at  the  con- 

ttasl. — iipertator. 
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CRADLE    CIVILIZATION. 

•ONNtT,  ON  READING  TH«  APPEAL  FOR  WILDER8PIN, 
IN  LAST  SPECTATOR. 

The  "  leadinif  men"  In  science  or  in  art. 

Those  whom  the  (fiddy  thoughtless  world  deems 
great — 
The  m<-rchsnt  kinfrs,  who  throng  the  city's  mart — 

'  '     '''■'■ ,...-,_  ,vhn  rule  the  state — 

T  ' .  who  moves  apart 

iT"«ds  her  word  await — 
'  ',  not  thf  hrart ; 

"t  eilurnte. 
'  .  who  would  obey 

I'  iruth,  the  life,  the  way — 

"  ■■'  mo,  while  ye  may.'' 

I'  with  ■u-n«i  p^slterv 

A  '-real  sky. 

w.   J.' 


I.M.I  isH    REFEAt   OF   THE    IRISH    I'NION. 

The  Irish  members  seem  resolved  to  convert  the 
Rnjrli»h  people  to  be  re|ie«Icrs.  They  do  their 
h«rt    to   show  that   proirr<'i«s   in  the   business  of 

r'*         '  "        ■  •!  alwolulely  iiiipossi- 

tke  th.il  prcs«Mico  an 
c  If  such  is 

''  I  commons 

'■■  •■-*     i.  "     .*.  . n-.     M.,.,     I..  ,11     iii;;i-||tOURly  dc- 

•    '  !      It  might  nitimately  result  in  provoking  a 
*  JSTnta  nrfftirra. 


Ii 


"  Saxon"  hatred  of  the  "  Cell"— an  English  cry 
for  repeal. 

Yet  such  success  micht  a-ssnme  a  most  unwel- 
come shape.  An  Knjjlish  measure  of  r.  t,..iI  M.n^ht 
be  »o  formed  as  to  be  very  ill  suited  r  .s 

and  tastes.     Once  remilvcd  upon  the  „  ,  m- 

ciple  of  the  project,  Kngland  might  insist  on  con- 
ditions and  auxiliary  incnsures  disastrous  for  the 
hostile  party.  A  few  of  the  possible  accompani- 
ments readily  suffjiest  themselves. 

Many  owners  of  Irish  land  are  Knplish  subjects 
and  pjiplishnien.  Representatives  of  the  class 
■bound  in  the  lepislature  as  now  constituted. 
Those  landowners  would  of  course  dislike  to  hold 
their  land  under  an  alien  legislature  :  but  would 
thoy  consent  to  confl?cnie  thi'ir  own  properly  by 
act  of  riirlinmi-nt  ?  Of  coursc  not.  One  condition 
in  til  :ict  of  repeal  would  be  indemnity 

for  1  -,  and    adequate   compensation    for 

such  as  chose  to  relinquish  their  Irish  lands. 

Nay,  Irishmen  are  Knplish  subjects,  and  cannot 
he  deprived  of  their  innate  privilepes  as  such,  any 
more  than  born  Enplishtncn.  Many  Celtic  land- 
owner* are  cmharra.«8ed,  perhaps  secretly  insol- 
vent. The  compensation  would  be  a  promising 
way  of  extrication.  How  many  Celts  might  not 
suddenly  discover  that  they  belonped  to  Ihe  class 
of  most  loyal  p'nplish  subjects,  and  add  them- 
selves to  the  number  receiving  the  proceeds 
of  the  new  tax  on  the  Irish  people — a  tax  for 
absentees? 

Another  condition  might  he  the  enforcement  of 
an  alien  act  on  all  Iri.ih  in  this  country,  especially 
recusants  and  paup«'rs.  Why  should  Knpland 
maintain  the  paupers  of  a  "  foreipn"  country,  or 
suffer  foreign  laborers  to  sirupgle  for  a  share  of 
harvest-labor? 

The  army  in  Ireland  would  be  withdrawn  of 
course— on  fulfilment  of  Ihe  conditions  to  the  act 
of  repeal.  Till  that  lime,  it  would  become  an 
armyof  orrvpniion.  Napoleon  taught  the  praclico 
of  sufTcrinp  armii-s  to  support  thcnisclvcs  on  the 
countries  occupied. 

Its  claims  satisfied,  its  held  withdrawn,  Eng- 
land might  yet  once  more  invite  the  Irish  nation  lo 
clirhri',  hy  its  majoriiv,  whcilii-r  or  not  it  would 
rejoin  rich  and  powc  rful  Tni'lind.  Would  lliat 
question  excite  no  (ic  lion  and  contest  in 

Ireland  T      Perhaps    I  :ht   not  refuse  the 

•'"  ■incc  of  any  friendly  parly  in  any  portion  of 
I'  laid,  perha|(h  not  refuse  a  promise  to  accept 
the  overtures  of  any  dc  facto  government  in 
Dublin. 

Perhaps  England  might  specially  invite  a  par- 
ticular province  to  reiinite  itself  with  Great 
Mrilsin  ;  giving  to  that  province  the  peculiar 
privileges  of  commerce  and  defence  due  lo  an 
integral  part  of  the  empire.  Repeal  of  the  union 
with  England  might  be  repeal  of  the  unity  of 
Ireland. 

Repeal  is  a  dream  ;  hnt  suppntinf;  it  possible  in 
any  shape,  some  such  conditions  would  lie  no 
imaginary  possibilities.  However,  they  cannot 
happen.  This  present  fit  of  dreaming  over,  Ire- 
land will  know  better  than  some  of  her  present 
members,  and  they  will  be  her  members  no  longer. 
—fprrtator,  Apnl  25. 
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From  C^hanibor*'  Jounul. 
THE   OOVERNMKNT  SCHOOLS    OK    DESIGN. 

Amono  the  educational   mouurca  which  huro 

from  lime  to  time  rn '  ''■•■  - ■ vid  nuji- 

port  of  llin  ({overiiin  .  :w  not 

the  loiuil  iiii|K)ri '"'    :  .  which 

liftvn  hci'ii  for  "n,  lin- 

jmrtiiiK  "  tho  1m  ■  iiiiomit 

of  payiHPiU.'*  I'roiii  thn  rriUnil  .'«.-in«ii  at  Soiin.'r- 
set  HouiHi,  an  antuinl  rrpnrl  of  tlio  tn:iii:i«inii  romi- 
cil  it  issui'il,  (.'I'.  '  of  lli<>  pro- 

riii«liiiu;»  of  cari.  f  ihr  piipil», 

fuiam-ial  otatoincuui,  uiul  Mtvr  iii.illiT*  worthy  of 
riMisidcmtioii.  Wo  shall  avail  oiirwdvos  of  the 
third  and  fourth  reports,  fmbnirina  a  pi^riod  of 
limi)  from  May,  IH13,  to  Juiii-  of  the  prrsiMil  year, 

til  Ir ' ■"•"•  ■■"I   '- Is  of  thrsc   UHcful 

iii-i  the  Jo\imal. 

I  .1        .1!    .  ••  was  "originally 

rata'  schiKd  of  doai|;n  in  ornamental  art, 

for  II  I  par|H«K^  of  teaching;  its  application 

to  nianufacturQii ;"  ami  a  systemalie  plan  of  in- 
struction was  adopted,  hy  which  tho  students  were 
divideil  into  elejnentary  drawinjj  and  other  elass«'», 
liavinu  reference  to  the  particular  ohjeots  of  their 
studies.  A  certain  pusiiion  in  the  scIkhiI  is  as- 
Miiined  to  them  on  entrance,  from  which  they  work 
Uradnally  onwards,  coninicncin);  with  elementary 
driwing  in  outline,  which  they  arc  not  permitted  to 
leave  until  they  can  draw  with  correctness;  the 
next  step  is  tu  tho  class  fur  shading;,  at  first  from 
the  Hat,  so  as  to  educe  skill  in  tho  use  of  the 
chalk ;  after  which  they  pass  to  drawinfr  from 
casta,  modelling;,  the  study  of  color,  chiaro  oscuro, 
water  colors,  and  paiminp  from  nature ;  t;)  this 
succeeds  drawini;  the  ficiire,  perspective  ;  and  the 
hiuliest  class,  in  which  is  actpiired  a  kiiowlediro  of 
"  the  historv,  principles,  and  priuMice  of  ornamen- 
tal il  '  '  ition  to  tho  various  pny- 
ees.-  liidiiiji  the  sludy  of  oil, 
tfrnpiia,  irixu,  1111  iiisiir,  or  wax  painlinfr;  and 
I  ho  practice  of  various  liranchcs  of  decorative 
art." 

This,  it  will  be  acknowleiliied,  opens  a  valuable 
course  of  study,  which,  it  is  gralifyini;  to  observe, 
is  not  contine<l  exclu.sively  to  the  male  sex ;  for  fe- 
male schools,  conducted  by  lailies,  under  the  gene- 
ral siipcnision  uf  the  director  appointed  by  the 
council,  exist  .is  parts  of  the  central  and  provincial 
establishments ;  thus  otfering  to  the  gentler  sex  an 
advantage  which,  in  their  present  want  of  profita- 
ble occiipaiion,  promises  to  be  important  and  ele- 
vating. 

The  fe-  ■'■  •'  '■■:■  "<ion  to  tho  central  school  are 
four  shil!  nth  for  the   morning  classes, 

and  two  .^ „..  ,;^r  month  for  the  evening  ;  llie 

hiMirs  of  attendance  being,  for  five  days  in  the 
week,  from  ten  till  three  in  tho  one  case,  and  from 
half  past  six  unlit  nine  r.  m.  in  the  other;  thus 
giving  those  whoso  occupations  prevent  their  at 
tendance  in  tho  day,  an  opportunity  of  doing  so 
■  after  working  hours.  The  fees  at  the  branch 
school  in  Spilalfields  are  just  half  of  tliose  paid  re- 
spectively .It  the  central  eslaldishment  for  the  same 
period  of  study  ;  and  tho  subscription  to  the  femal< 
school  is  not  more  than  two  shillings  inonlhly,  for 
which  their  course  of  instruclion  iiieludes,  in  con- 
nexion with  that  alresuly  detailed,  "  the  practice  of 
pattern  drawing  and  ilesigniiig,  for  those  brancbeji 
of  industry  which  are  most  aiiiteil  to  the  pursuits 
of  females — such  as  lace,  embroidery,  &e. ;  and 
instruction  in  drawing  on  wood,  for  the  purpose  of 
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eo:  ■    •   '     ■    '  •'                              .Win 

pa  ..  in 

ih'  "1  «i.i...  ,i..  .  ......  .-   ...... I.... t.«»u»- 

ly 

-..•iiri'    :i.4    far   as    iMi.o.il»le    thi'    leffjli- 
III  !  '•'••d, 

••  .■  '■•im- 

inended   by   two  rcspcciahlo  .  anil  arc 

expected   to    leave   with    their  ii    one  or 

more    drawings    a-  .    of   their    ability." 

lilaiik  foniis  of  CI  .  iv  always  !>•■  baJ  if 

applied  for,  which,  ssluii  lilled  ii]!  iTly 

signed,  mu.it  distinctly  state  "  tho  p  pro- 

[Mised  occupation  of  the  :i      '  '       m.  [iujiI  un- 

der  the   age  of  twelve  .  ;  and  wc  find 

from  ilic  talili-  in  the  tbim  n  |ii..  ihat  the  whole 
number  <if  siiidents  in  the  central  rcIkxiI  in  Irtlti— 4, 
eomprebeiided.  from  1-  '••  1 '>  v,  ,rt,  lo  i ;.  to  20 
yi'ars,  IMll ;  ami  Id  al)o\.  the 

attenilance  sboweil  an  a'  -i'  of 

•Irt  over  tho  prece<ling  year,  with  a  projiortionate 
increase  in  the  amount  received  for  fees.  The  re- 
port for  the  present  year  proves  "  that  srhools  of 
design,  as  the  means  of  attaining  improvement  in 
the  productions  of  ornamental  art  in  this  country, 
are  very  highly  cstimatcil  throughout  our  commer- 
cial conimuiiities;  and  that  lliero  :•  •  xi»t 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  mo>'  ,t  to 
judge,  and  most  inlercilcd  in  the  prii>|.i  im  ul  our 
national  maniitaetures,  a  decided  conviction  of  the 
practical  importance  of  continuing  and  extending 
the  instruclion  which  it  is  the  object  of  schools  of 
design  to  impart" — there  iM-iiig  an  average  month- 
ly increase  of  S3  in  the  tittendance  throughout  the 
year,  with  a  corresponding  augmentation  of  the 
total  amount  of  subscriptions.  Of  these  students, 
31  are  from  the  age  of  13  to  15;  159  from  15  to 
20 ;  101  from  20  to  25  ;  24  from  25  to  30  ;  12  from 
30  to  35.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  largest 
attendance  is  among  tho  young,  from  whom, 
their  habits  being  yet  unformed,  tho  most  is  to  be 
lioiied. 

rill)  occupations  of  the  pupils  are  given  in  a 
tabular  statement,  from  which  we  learn  thai  twen- 
ty-three an-  arabesque  painters  and  decorators,  nine 
cabinetmakers,  t\»enty-three  ornamental  wood-car- 
vers, twenty-two  architects,  eight  joiners,  four  car- 
penters, three  upholsterers,  fifteen  copperplate 
engravers,  seven  builders,  nine  clerks,  five  wood 
engravers,  eighteen  designers  for  manufactures ; 
of  weavers,  watchmakers,  smiths,  surveyors,  and 
engineers,  one  each.  The.so  arc  but  a  few  of  the 
whole  number,  of  w  hich  fortv-four  come  under  the 
head  of  "  occupation  undetermined."  It  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  fourth  of  the  printed  rules,  that  "  no 
student  be  admitted  who  is  studving  fine  art  solely 
for  the  piir|>ose  of  being  a  painter  or  sculptor;" 
and  we  are  further  infiinned  that,  "  in  opening  na- 
tidiial  schools  of  design  for  the  almost  gratuitous 
instruction  of  tho  industrial  classes,  it  was  by  no 
means  intended  to  alTonl  acconiniiTiatinn  to  such  as 
seek  only  to  ac/juire  a  little  ki  I'  the  fine 

arts  as  a  mere  educational  acci,.  :."'  'ITiese 

regulations,  though  ojien  to  eviisiun,  must  have  the 
elTecl  of  confining  the  instructions  more  particular- 
ly to  the  large  class  for  whom  they  are  specially 
liitendi'd,  and  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  numerous 
hoilv  of  ornainentisls.  who  may  be  able  to  place 
llritish  art  in  a  position  of  high  excellence. 

The  pupils  are  expected  to  provide  themselves 
with  the  reiiuisite  drawing  materials  at  their  own 
expi'nse ;  but  this  is  compensated  for  by  the  free 
use  of  a  library  coiuiected  with  the  schools  being 
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are    "  casts  nl'  tlir  most    iinponant 

'!r«>«  ;  ltii»t«.  TTii-V",  nnd    [>nrtions  of 

'icvo  fi^m 

ts  ;  aivhi- 

vk'  :i!id  era  :  ppcpj- 

( lolhic  cnrirhmrnis : 

ii'iMion  of  cnpravpfi   and 

"  Hut  cxatTiplcs  of  orna- 


:im  n(  practiral  ornanieniists.      With 

•,  fhr-  council  htwn  already  procured, 

Mit  of  a  more  important  collec- 

fiil  and  vnliiaMe  snocimens  of 

'  V,  France,  and 

I'd  paper-hane- 

s  of  Bilk 

I'j,   oma- 


rol- 

optMi  1"  tlie   inspfCtiiHi  of  the 

IV.  hntwofi   the  hoiint  of  one 

■  'I.  not  only  hy 

!  thi'  improvc- 


(if  which 


atiioiip  the  wliolc 


were  ihoM  of  nine  females ;  lliiis  natinfactorily 
proving  that  women  arc  fitted  for  other  pursuita 
than  those  of  the  needle. 

.At  the  time  of  the  late  "Exposition"  at  Paris, 
il.  l)oinij  desirous  of  keepin(r  pace  with 
~|>  of  inipnivcmcnl,  deputed  the  director 
'  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ions  of  appropriate  ex- 
!i  liir  the  mcli.      '  •         iid 
-I  I'f  which  :irr  \  il- 

i:li  normal  exampl.  -  ...i.,  .-|.. n- 
piirchascs  were  made  to  the 
M  all  the  departments  and  vari- 
■I'd.  As  some  difliculty  was 
■  riy  apportioninc  this  supply 
the  .scho<ds,  a  selection  from  it, 
with  other  example.*,  was  formed  into  a  collection, 
"  to  he  sent  successively  to  each  of  the  provincial 
schools  for  exhiliilion  durinp  a  limited  period  ;  and 
the  r  reason  to  conclude,  from  expn's- 

sions  'ion  conveyed  in  various  communi- 

cations ironi  u\r  ma.stcrs  of  the  schou'  '   "    m 

eminent   manufacluren*  interested  in  s 

■■''"■ 'Mai  art.  that  this  mode  of  ali m,-  im  ilie 

md  workmen  of  the   provincial    towns 
1.1  .  \  .iiin,-  -.ii,!  compare  specimens  of 
I  lo  tie  very  serviccahle 
!:ins  of  improvement. 
"  Ihc  advantaje  and  dcsirahleness  of  (food  de- 
signs an"  shown  in  the  very   hiirh  appreciation  of 
them  hy  the  principal  maniifacturrrs,  many  of  whom 
find  it  experlient  lo  devote  very  lar(;e  sums  to  the 
pureha.se  of  foreiffn  desio-ns,  and  the  payment  of 
professional  desisrni'rs.     'The  sum  exi>endrd  hy  the 
manufaclurers  of  Manchester  alone  in  French  de- 
signs, is  slated  to  amount  to  at  least    X'20,000  per 

ni ;  and   instanci '         ''        '     *■         V 

whose  annual   ■  d 

■"   ■'—'"-    1  1 - -i    .i,.,^,„rs 

■lints  to  thousands  of  pounds. 
'v  niTiiiiii   i.M'iiiirs,  are  em- 
•iira  in  Ixm- 
I'Mind   in   the 
w arehouses  uf  Mancheslcr. 

"  Dnriiij   the    past    year,   various    applications 

'  made  hy  maHufacturers  and  others  for 

n  :   and  fmm  time  to  time  slndenis  in 

■   ,  -,il 
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in  Iho  Rchnol  of  Hcsifrn,  liavn  round   mrans  to  add  I 

the  requ'mitn  inf(irm;ilion  :"  •  ■  •'■     .-..i:..!  i.  I 

cation  (if  it  In  |>arli<Milar  i 
tain  rugai'rmriii ,    InitwiiL  ., 
who  pos-  i;il  the  pn 

tions  of  •.]  :'i'T8,  il  is  1 

maniinicliiruns  arn  not  ni' 
moot  llip  views  of  such  c;ii 

and  to  afforil  them  iinch   fiuil^iUA  uii>l   hlu  lul  >  ii- 1 
counigenient  .'w  wotiM  nerve  tci  m'eiire,  fur  tlm  pur- 
poses of  ' 
Inlent,  \\\ 
ofien    wilimi:i\\ii    iriMll    til'*    luriiiM    muuv  tii    urii:i- 

inenl,  and  dirt^cted  exclusively  to  iho  pursuit  of  fine 
art. 

"  Tho  very  munificent  reinuneralion  whieh  de- 
signers receive  from  miinufaeturera  in  Franee,  is 
commonly,  and  no  doubt  correelly,  assigned  as  one 
of  tlio  principal  causi'S  of  the  comparative  superior- 
ity which  i.s  displayed  in  French  desii^ns  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  in  Kujiland,  the  development  of 
talent  for  ornamental  art  will  he.  promoted  by  a 
higher  estimate  of  its  commercial  value." 

Tho  certain  promise  of  valuable  emph>yn>ent 
hero  held  uut,  should  have  the  effect  of  awakeniuff 
tho  attention  of  artisans  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, but  more  especially  in  tho  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, to  tho  existence  and  advanlajjes  of  lhes<' 
schools,  of  which  there  are  already  nine  in  the 
provinces,  namely,  at  .Manchester,  Hinuingbam, 
Coventry.  Sheffield,  Nottingham,  York,  Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne, Glasgow,  and  Norwich.*  It  is 
al.srt  in  contemplation  to  form  a  central  institution 
for  Ireland,  in  the  building  of  the  Koyal  Society 
of  Dublin,  fmm  which  bcnefici.il  improvements  m 
!—  e\]>eele<l  to  result  to  the  manufactures  of  tl 
'1"  irtion  "I 

[irovin- 
.  1 .:  ■  ■  —11- 

pi.^l 

A'-'    ■•   - .■■■■■^- 

ers,  'Jtt ;  youths  intended  for  ditto,  IM ;"  while 
iho^e  ,ri  :i_'.il  in  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  manu- 
fa"'  rehend    two    fifllis   of    the   whole 

nu"  nts.      A' HiniiiiiL'Iritn.  the  greatest 

'Ts,  and 

:i  rs  and 

at    .Ni.uin;;li:iui,    l;u'f-ui:ikcrs ;     at 

n-drawers,  warehou.semen,  clerks, 

■.Ml      >inooi:iMyM.  Sbould      it       '  ;lly 

known    that    the   schools   aire  i  .  or 

those  which  may  hereafter  hi'  .  -i  ,     r-.,. i.   ~  :: 

ported  by  annual  parliameiitiirv   irrMnls.f  we  in 

fiirlv  rMH'i'i   ili:ii  every  town  wliieh  can  liii:i..t  . 

;u  ■  tnte,  will  also  have  its  go\ 

sell  I,  especially  as  the  council 

ill  I  ly  to  give  any  information  towards 

ih:'  Meet. 

"  1 11  nuui  roHs  classes  of  artisans  and  operatives 
employeil  in  ornamental  manufaclures,  a  practical 
knowledge  of  drawing  is,  in  fact,  of  Iho  greatest 
value  and  import.-ince ;  it  being  evident,  that,  how- 
ever e\.TlliMil  uviy  \v  the  patt.'rii   s  :      '■    '  '      ■' 

;■■■>. r^, I, .;i  •!     ,l.--i|_'.|.T.   IN    rllV>'t;>i'     , 

i^M'.uiuui  111  iho  ri'iiiiired  iiuleri.il  iii,i-.,  ^.. ..,,,  ,„  - 
pend  upon  tho  educated  eye  and  hand  of  the  work- 

*  .Vpplicnlions  have  liecn  roccivwl  by  the  council  pray- 
ins  fcr  nn  additiniial  hmnch  school  fnr  London,  to  t< 
cslalillshed  in  ^^)ulhwark;  and  from  Hanlcv,  in  Sinflbrd- 
shire,  sii^ncd  by  upwards  of  600  artisans  and  ariisis  in  the 
pi>ttcries. 

t  X\  the  clost?  of  the  Intc  session  of  parliamcat,  the 
sum  orX'4911  was  voted  for  the  schools  of  desiga. 


man.     The  excellence  displayed  in  many  of  the 

,irM  .. .).•!. 1. 1     f.r.i.lnclii.r^^   i>r    rr:(Iiei.      is  i-\iilflit.V    :it- 


:   metal,  it 

thr  repn-..' 


wurkui^n. 
"  .Vs  we  manufacture  for  every  part  of  tlie  world. 


idols    have    lieeii    luaiiiiraetiired    and    cx|>orled    to 
stuncof  our  fiireign  posseisions  :  and  tho  urnamco- 
tal  buttons  which  distinguish  the  costume  of  the 
Chinese  mamlarins,  have  U'cn  supplied  from  the 
workshops  of  F.ngland.     Uut,  as  the  agents  em- 
ployed by  commercial  parties  to  procure  patterns 
for  imitation  and  i  '     "  not  always  per- 

sons of  correct  ta-  mens  of  foreign 

manufactures  are  i..i.  i>  lu. ........  d. 

"  In  F.ngland,  the  more  highly  educated  claeaes 
have  acquired  a  refined  taste,  which  in  many  in- 
stances cannot  be  satisfied  by  the  present  knowl- 
edge, taste,  and  skill  of  our  own  manufacturers 
and  artisans,  who  are  merely  beginning  to  receive 
some  gf  tho  advantages  which  have  long  been  pos- 
sessed by  many  of  their  foreign  competitors  in  orna- 
mental work  ;  and  the  cosily  and  extensive  public 
lis,  and  excellent  bchotds  of  art,  to  which  all 
in  the  more  advanced  nations  of  the  conti- 
iiiiu   iiavc  gratuitous  and  ready  access,  '     '  ■ 

less  the   primary  means  by  which  our 

have  hi'""  ■ '  '    !  to  excel  us  in  the  vari...  -  ..m.i- 

mcntal  s  of  industry  which  demand  su- 

ferior  !...  ti^r.  ,  int,  Ii;.,  nee,  and  training, 

n  tliel^ouvi  ,  of  pictures  aid 

statues,  but  .  i  I'  ancient  manu- 

factures, carved  work,  brass,  steel,  and  iron-work, 
and  numerous  examples  of  the  prfnluctions  of  indus- 
trial art  in  general." 

We  have  not  besilated  to  ruiote  largely  from  thp 
re;       ■        ■  ■■     ■ 


only  I" 
ling  to 


w  11- 

:sans 
.1,  to 
r  in- 

:    ll„. 


ihciii  to  take  eireeUuil 

1  and  impne  ement ;  :■■: 

:   aid  of  government  l>o  in 

.  than  in  the  sii]>por1  of  cdi.. 
lions  who.sc  infi'iencf  ni;iy  muse  ilie  Ioimul'  luiiiions 
to  a  perception  of  the  lieaiiliriil  in  art  ai.d  il.e  pure 
in  morality. 

T.ORP,  what   ftuilt^  I  . 
myself:   T  Ileal  Irm   l'"r 
"ly  own  soul    iln'V   •'    ' 
ving  to  cut  his  ■ 
■nicd  with  that    - 
unto  me  :   I  beal  bun  I. 
sleep,  ami  vet  I  fenr  I  inv 
es! 
r!i 

j»  ■■■ 

dltler.Mi.e,  I 
my  ebiM  iii;n 

to  effect  that  thy  correcuou  uu  uic  aimil  tiu  uie  ){(»•,  1. 

FuiU/. 
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From  iht  Qu«r.wl;  RaiMir. 
1.   Oitaralions  on  the  T  "    ''•  of  our   Na- 

tional Drftnert.      I  KD  Discount 

n^  '    '       '  " 

8.    U«  ',   lf>15.     PublUlicd 

by  ..u... tiuiiii. 

3.  lliirt'$  Quaritrly  Am^  List. 

Wt  would  fain  hop«>  thni,  in  spile  of  sundry 
anpr»rano<>»  m  ihn  pnntrary,  the  iH-:ice  of  the 
rhrimiin  wn:"  ri  ilic  point  of  being  dis- 

tuiVtl.     All  .  5  of  ail  the  (lovcmmcnla 

and    nations  seem   to   be  directed   to 

nobler  pnrpo  -r.     They  arc  rivals  now 

in  -I-    " •    ■■'■  ^t'.v  •  ,T  I,,  lake  the 

Ir  :  >hall  dif- 

fu.v     -  .      .     _  '^  of  com- 

roercc ;  and  if  ho-  a  lilile  clashing  of 

intf  ■'.•'!>  or  of  aj';  -Is  occur,  they  are 

all  ::h  to   si.liMi'i  their  (frievancea  to  a 

l>< '.  lion   than   that  of   the  sword.      In 

Atii<niM,  likewise,  noiwithstandinj  the  insane 
inanUno  of  the  raWilH,  and  the  unwise  lanpuago 
of  •.  ■  '.-lieve  that  the 

m  :i  are  too  sapa- 

r\  I  vinnniis  aiMi,  i,in  in  be  the  friends 

ol  (if  peace. 

■••   •'■• '•  nf  Febmary,  18J6, 

lb  in  rings  throughout 

th'  .  .--harper  tone  than  it 

h:i  iiy  a  long  dav.  Our  arsenal.s, 
Ai  '  s,  powder-mills,  are  all  alive 
w  ;i.  The  great  naval  stations  from 
til  Id  the  Tamar  present  such  scenes  as 
only  the  men  of  a  passing  generation  have  wit- 
nwi«1.  .A Ion?  the  course  of  the  channel,  harbors 
of  •  ';>  d  out  for  construction,  such  as 
ah  r  to  our  shipping  against  llie 
a'.v  :iiv,  '  'i:in  against  the 
ebvi  :■  A'.!  I'.r  i!i  .-e  of  these,  as. 
well  »-•.  f.ir  ih.' L'' iirnil  |i.r'iM..ri  .if  the  coasting 
Inde,  (fiiard-frigalcs,  propellabic  by  steam,  are 
oofMlnirtcd  out  of  nziii  "4-g<m  ships ;  to  put 
which  in  •  stale  of  efficiency  the  most  strenuous 
excriiiins  are  made.  As  to  our  sca-giiing  fleet,  it 
is  the  navies  of  all  the  rest  <if  the  world 
pii'  Not  to  speak  of  sueh  floating  cas- 
tle* a*  the  Queen,  the  Kormidable,  and  the  St. 
Vincfnl,  it  spivuni  to  us  that  to  our  stenm-n-ivy 
•'■  'at  or  along  the 
of  iven  could  offer  ■ 
re»iM:»nc.v  ihat  we  may  l>c  iti  Miint 
•OTt  spcure  a-  well  .a.i  capable  of  annoy- 
in?  —  ' ' — :mtiers  of  hands 

ar  I  (lur  (lid  coast 

d   '  ,  ,,.  w  ours.      Piirts- 

f  ■  a  more   formidable 

("•  I  V  did.     The  lines 

which  an-  lo  Sheerness  and 

Ih-  ar.rnnl  -^^  1  mit  ;   niid.  in 


and,  in  spile  of  the  good  faith  which  characterizes 
the  dealings  of  our  government  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, it  is  possible  that  the  timid  or  the  jealous 
among  our  allies,  if  any  sueh  there  be,  may  enter- 
tain n  similar  suspicion.  But  we  beg  to  assure 
b<ith  parties  that  they  are  mistaken.  England  is 
not  at  this  moment  taking  a  single  step  which 
common  prudence  and  a  just  regard  to  her  own 
safety  does  not  require.  She  is  merely  adapting 
her  means  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  on 
which  she  has  fallen.  She  is  striving  to  keep 
pace  with  the  pronrcss  of  the  age,  and  taking  duo 
account,  and  no  inure  of  the  necessities  which  the 
altered  state  of  the  world  imposes  upon  her.  Eng- 
land, being  (among  other  things)  a  •"••■t  .-m,,!. 
mereial  country,  i.s  averse  to  war,  the  v 

of  the  trade  of  nations.     Her  coloni.  ,        is 

too  weighty  fur  her  strength  already  ;  she  cannot, 
therefore,  harbor  the  slightest  desire  to  extend  it. 
But  what  she  possesses  she  feels  that  it  is  her 
duty  to  keep  ;  and,  above  all,  it  is  necessary  that 
she  should  be  in  a  condition  to  defend  herself 
effectually  fnini  any  sudden  blow,  should  it  be 
struck  at  hor  vitals. 

A  moment's  thought  will  convince  every  unpre- 
judiced inquirer  that  up  almost  to  the  present 
moment  the  English  government  has  not  sufli- 
ciently  attended  to  these  matters.  While  science 
was  achieving  over  nature  triumphs  which  even 
now  may  be,  and  probably  are,  but  the  forerunners 
of  greater  triumphs  still,  our  rulers  seem  to  have 
considered    th.it   our  insular   position  and  the  ac- 

I  knowledged  superiority  of  our  fleets  continued  to 
8<'cure  to  us  the  same  exemption  from  attack,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  that  wc  used  to  enjoy  during 

I  the  late  war.  It  never  appears  to  have  occurred 
to  them,  till  of  late,  that  the  se^i  on  v\hicli  our 
fathers  depended  has  ceas<>d  to  form  an  impacbablc 
ditch  round  the  island  of  Great  Britain  itself;  and 
that  for  enemies  who  may  make  up  tlii'ir  minds  to 
a  sudden  attempt  on  our  detached  military  posts  in 
either  hemisphere,  it  cousliluies,  in  point  of  fact,  u 
safe  and  easy  way  by  which  lo  a|ipro;ich  lliem. 
What  would  become  of  Malta,  for  ex.Tinple  a  few 
years  ago,  had  the  quarrel  between  I/ird  I'almer- 
ston  and  M.  Thiers  deepened  but  a  little'  There 
was  a  critical  time  when  the  harbor  of  A'alelta 
could  not  show  so  much  as  a  sloop  of  war  within 
its  anchorage.  The  guns  upon  the  ramjiarts, 
lifsides  U'ing  of  small  calibre,  had  become,  through 
age  and  the  effect  of  weather,  well  nigh  unservice- 
able ;  of  artillery  men  there  were  scarce  sufficient 
in  the  place  to  fire  a  double  salute ;  and  the  infan- 
try of  the  garrison  consisted  of  a  single  weak  bat- 
talion. What  would  have  happened  had  the 
French  fleet  from  the  Dardaiielks  suddenly  steered 
— as    was    expected    by    both    parlies — in    hostile 
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spirit  Ihilher?     Indeed,  what    would    have   taken 
place  in  England  iiself,  had  the  20,000  men,  whom 
the  French  arc  known  to  have  kept  in  hand,  em- 
■         barked  suddenly  in  the  fleet  of  steamboats  «hich 
l:iy  at  ChcrlMiiirc,  and  passed   over  lo  the  coast  of 
llampsbirc!      Wo   hap|>en    to   kimw  that   at  the 
:iiiiinent  when  this  bold  stroke  was  meditated,  the 
liul   least,  the  tuihlia   is    sole  representative  of   England's  gallant  navy    in 
Portsmouth    anil   at    Spilhead    was   the   Victorv  ; 
'    '' thisT     .\  re  we    and  we  need  not  slop  lo  a.' '     '  '        '       li- 
ve ventured  to' ries  which  surround  that  i  .r 
„(■  ■!,..,.  ,.,1.1  .    ,f,p    handful    of    troops    wIimh     i.i>    m.  mi...     ilio 
ilncs,  could    have  hindered  the  entire  diKlriiclion 
..f  II. .r  It....!  important  dockyard,  or  interposed  any 
ilrancc  to  the  march  of  ita  oeaUoyers 
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The  militiry  preparnlions  which  Knclnnd  is  now  I 
makiiii;  iiro  hut  the  in  " 
■tancva.     Wo  have  i 
to  have  the  truth  miiii-  |>i  i<  i«  .iii>  tin. 
us,  tliat  till!  a|)|ilic.ili()ii  of  ntvain  to   : 
of  locomiilioii  lias  cnt"-.  Iv  rfi  iii,..-.l  ,,, 
K  inililury  power.      N  lo  sud- 

clen  (lohCi'iit»,  for  to  in  more  or 

less  exposed,  though  we  rarely  sutlitreil  troiii  thi-m, 
biit  a  dark  night  or  a  Channel  fog  would  enulile  an 
enterprising  enemy,  circumstances  otherwise  favor- 
ing, to  throw  thirty,  forty,  oven  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  upon  our  shores,  without  our  having  any 
means  to  prevent  it.  For  it  is  not  now  as  it  u»e_il 
to  be  a  quarli'r  of  a  century  ago,  that  the  manoeu- 
vre to  concentrate  an  army  on  the  oppo.site  coast 
would  put  the  Kiiglish  goveriiineiit  suiricienlly  on 
its  guard,  and  afford  time  lo  counterwork  the  pro- 
ject of  uii  invasion.  France  will  soon  lii^  as  much 
Intersected  hy  railways  as  England.  Her  capital 
is  already  connected  hy  them  with  some  of  her 
frontier  towns,  at  least  in  part,  and  will  soon  he 
entirely  connected  with  all  ;  and  railways,  as  Sir 
Willoiighby  Gordon  can  vouch,  are  quite  as  avail- 
able for  troops  and  the  munitions  of  war  as  for 
peaceable  citirxMis  and  their  merchandise.  An 
operation,  therefore,  which  in  former  times  it 
rei)uired  a  fortnight  to  accomplish,  will  soon  be 
broutrbt  within  the  compass  of  a  few  hours ;  and 
the  elfecls  of  this  change,  as  tliey  must  (war  upon 
us,  .Mippiising  a  rupture  lo  take  place,  there  needs 
very  liiile  foresight  lo  discover. 

To  rarry  10,000  men  across  the  narrow  seas, 
supposing  ih.!!  no  more  serious  obstacles  than 
nature  offers  stood  in  the  way,  would  be  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world.  From  Brest  lo  Falmouth 
twelve  hours  steaming  carries  us.*  Dunkirk  is 
scarce  seven  hours  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames ; 
Cherbourg  is  about  the  same  from  Spilhead. 
From  IViulognc  and  Calais  to  the  open  shore  be- 
tween Kamsgate  and  W.almer  vou  may  pass  in 
three  hours;  from  Dieppe  to  lirighton  in  six. 
Suppo.«e,  then,  that  some  change  should  occur  in 
the  feelings  of  our  neighbors  towards  us.  Suppose 
Lord  I'alinerslon  to  embellish  oiieo  nmro  the  For- 
eign Office;  or  the  present  wise  and  dexterous 
king  of  the  French  to  die;  or  the  war  parly  in 
France  lo  gain  the  ascendant  ;  or  any  one  of  ihc 
thousand  accidents  to  occur  which,  without  blame 
being  attributable  anywhere,  may  excite  the  jeal- 
ousy or  wound  the  pride  of  a  sensitive  people — 
.suppose  some  mishap  of  ibis  sort  to  befall,  and 
France  to  get  into  a  sudden  fury,  is  there  among 
all  our  readers,  one  individual  so  iiiiioceiit  as  to 
suppose  thai  she  would  bully  and  bluster,  as  the 
Americans  do,  for  a  year  without  striking !  No 
such  thing.  Our  friends  in  Paris  are  as  well 
aware  as  we,  that  the  only  chance  « liich  France 
has  of  success  in  war  wilh  F.iiglaiid  she  must  seek 
at  the  beginning.  Accordingly,  let  warlike  coun- 
sels once  prevail  in  the  Tuileries,  and  the  first  in- 
timation w  hich  we  receive  of  impending  hostilities 
will  come,  if  we  be  off  our  guani,  in  ibe  sh^pe  of 
a  report  that  a  French  army  has  landed.  We  may 
have  our  Suspicions  awakened  before  the  storm 
burst;  and  our  cruisers  may  be  directed  to  keep  a 

*  Thf  i'xp«'nso  to  which  nur  ncisrhlinrs  h«v«  mme,  and 

the  care  which  Ihoy  hare  tnlvrn.  It)  forlsf*,'  *•■  ■'   ■ "vc 

the  hnrhon^  at  Brr^st  and  rhiTtmirir.  arr  lo 

hU  inTclIiifont  tnivelliTs.     lloili  ^latinns  it  Ic- 

fittiict*  to  itisiili ;  nnd  either  i>  iiipnoious  »'iHiti:;h  \u  shel- 
ter a  sieam-flfol  ol'ioniiage  sutiicicut  lo  carry  a  hundred 
lhoii>.;iiiiI  moil  aiivtt  iiori'. 


good  louk-onl,  and  td  obterre,  as  far  «•  thet  are 
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gelling  their  traders,  and  it  may  be  iheir  ^team- 

frigales  also,  into  places  of  «:ifrtv,  and   tnny  wril 

lake  oflbnce  if  wo  prose 

ly  of  their  doing  so.     N 

supposing  the  moral  right  lu  be  wilti  us,  ul  hiiiUtr- 

ing   them  from  doinir   what  ihey  will   wilh  their 

own,  by  the  .       '  '    '         .......       v      , 

will  l)e  fouii' 

steam  than  Uii  ->  SI.  Ml  t.i n.m.  ^ i.i.i..- 

pean  coasts.  A  sudden  storm  will  disperse  your 
blockading  s<|iiadroii,  whether  it  consists  of  steam- 
ers or  of  sailing  vessels ;  and  iK^fore  it  can  come 
together  again,  every  iKiat  from  all  the  harbors 
along  the  sh<ire  has  put  to  sea.  Some  of  them 
you  may  fall  in  with  in  ihe  course  even  of  a  ihree 
liours'  voyage,  but  others  will  escape ;  and  if  the 
attempt  be  made  under  cover  of  night,  the  chances 
are  that  alt  will  escape,  nesides,  our  neighbors, 
having  made  up  their  minds  for  a  brush,  will 
scarcely  choose  for  the  moment  of  telling  us  so  a 
period  when  the  Kritish  fleet  hapi>eiis  to  be  as^em- 
bled'iu  force  either  in  our  own  ports  or  in  front  of 
theirs.  On  Ihe  contrary,  they  will  do  all  that  ait 
can  do  lo  cajole  iis,  till  the  calls  of  service  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  shall  have  carried  our  navy  lo  a 
distance,  and  then  rush  into  action  with  a  celerity 
which  admits  of  no  cogitation  over  plans  of  defence 
as  yet  immature. 

It  is  known  in  Paris  that,  on  such  a  day  last 
week,  a  iKiwerful  ISrilish  squadron  sailed  from 
Spilhead  for  New  York.  Another  s<\uadron  had 
departed  previously  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — a 
third  for  the  coa.st  of  China — a  fourth  for  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  a  moment  secret  orders  are  de- 
spatched to  all  the  steamships  in  all  the  harbors  in 
the  Channel  to  have  their  ciews  on  lioaid,  and 
their  steam  up.  Platfornis  are  at  hand  ;  and  llio 
vessels  arc  all  so  arranged  that  the  eomuiunicB- 
lions  between  ihein  may  be  direct  and  easy.  Fi- 
nally, the  hour  of  hieh  tide,  or  whatever  else  may 
afford  the  best  facilities,  is  calculated  ;  and  punc- 
tual to  a  moment,  by  the  mere  laying  on  of  addi-. 
lioiial  carri:ii:es  nn  each  line,  there  come  pourir.g 
from  Paris,  and  all  the  military  stations  iutcniie- 
diale  between  Paris  and  the  coast,  as  many  troops 
as  it  may  be  judged  expedient  lo  compromi^e. 
We  use  "this  term  rather  than  the  milder  word 
"risk,"  bi-cause  eompromi.'ed  lo  a  certainty,  the 
invading  atiny  would  be,  whether  it  iniislerrd  ten, 
or  iweiitv,  or  fifty  ihousand  bayonets.  John  Hull, 
ihouuh  frightened  at  fir*t,  (as  well  hc^migbl  be  if 
the  government  were  to  leave  him  in  his  present 
slate,)  would  8<H)n  set  his  blood  boiling,  and  woe 
be  to  the  sirangcrs,  however  numerous  or  well 
commanded,  against  whom  he  may  bring  his  un- 
disciplined might.  Hut  who  can  endure  to  think 
of  the  extent  of  damage  that  might  be  wrought  .at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  ;  and  who  that  knows 
the  French  character — the  enthusiasm,  ihedevoied 
gallanlry  of  her  troops — will  hesitate  lo  b«dievo 
that  there  are  forty  liioiisand  men,  twice  told,  in 
her  standing  army  of  three  or  four  hundred  thou- 
sand, who  would  esteem  it  an  honor  and  a  ptivi- 
Icge  lo  burn  Portsmouth  and  Chatham  and  Shee»- 
ness.  even  if  tbcv  were  assured  tha'  •- 
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I  wkirh  iIm't  bad  kindM  would  be  es-lthen,  ihst  if  we  (re  (o  lnvr  nothing  mnre  tlian  a 

*  '  '  •— »' •T*»fl»i»  til  fhr  fitnndiiiir  nrmv  of  iiiiin  ihou- 


IV  b.iili  thfl  PX(H!ul)»o  »nd  the  lefrislt- 
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We  rrcognixe  the  ne- 
vrs  towards  ollipr  nalioim 
!Mti  of  preparedness,  and 
l.i.  ll  wo  have  long  occu- 


varinii*    arranireinents    asreed    opon, 

ll)  speak — 

I  .s  in  men 

,  ,      ll      l,rii     11,  :       .     ■rl.    M     tllP 

I  ;ii'nt — bill    ll'  '■  l'^'     "'•    COM- 

►  ,    ;;,o   slandini;  uriuy,  :iiici  still 

r  of  the  militia  laws,  as  present- 

1  :   lor  lakint;  a  eeneral  surrey  of 

I  1  of  the  British  soldier,  as  refjards  his 

T!  ion  and  the  care  thit  is  bestowed  upon 

I  rv  comforts  while  the  inhabitant  of  a 

I  .  rrark.     How   far  eilhej  one  of  these 

'H  or  the  other,  or  both,  will  render  us 
1  ci  meet  a    European   war,   should    it 

.  ily,  must  depvnd  upon  circumslanrcs, 

V  t  vet  made  public      For  example,  if 

1  '     'ii^r  balloted  for  or  by  any  other 

1  -.■  not  to  be  embodied  at  all ;  or, 

I  re  to  be  kept  out  for  the  eighl- 

irainin;?,  provided  for  by  the  old 
I  .  .    ;  then  we  must  take  the  liberty 

I  ,  that  the  addition  of  nine  or  ten  thou- 
M  i  the  repular  army  will  do  very  little 
gftod.  We  want  forty  thousand  at  the  least 
— we  pnsitirely  cannot  do  with  a  smaller  number 
— in  otider  U>  put  the  army  in  a  becoming  stale  of 
pffieiency  even  for  home  service.  Our  troops  are 
so  harassed  by  the  severity  of  the  home  duly,  and 
the  pressure  of  colonial  service  is  so  gre:il  and  so 
incessant,  that  the  physical  strength  of  the  men 
cannot  murh  lon?<T  sustain  it.  Doubtless,  you 
may  lighten  these  burthens  considerably  by  rein- 
forrinsr  the  army  to  the  extent  pnip"Sod,  or  even 
with  less.  Hut  if  you  desire  to  remedy  a  defect  in 
our  military  system,  the  evil  consequences  of 
wtiii'h  will  never  become  apparent  to  the  unin- 
'■  hey  are  felt,  vou  must  go  far  bevond 
!!■  which  it  has  Wen  proposed  to  adopt. 
I»«k  round  you  and  obs«'rve  how  we  are  destroy- 
ing the  military  elTicicncy  of  the  best  appointed, 
best  dniled  army  in  the  world,  by  our  manner  of 
nttnir  it.  Our  soldiere  are  so  disseminated,  our 
<"  '  •l.en  up,  that  if  any  of  them  ever  felt 
t                     r  the    most    important    principle    in 

II  :iee — we  mean  a  sense  of  mutual  de- 
!i''y   must  all  be  in  danger  of  forgrt- 

'  !■  cannot  keep  so  much  as  regiments 

We  occupy  larpe  towns   and   manufac- 

uiiti   detachments  of  companies. 

'■»,   far  more   divisions  to-, 

iHai  •'.  very  few  of  our  principal 
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"rease  to  the  standing  army  of  nine  ihou- 

-however  useful  these  may  prove  in  ae- 

or  rendering  inore  regular  our  colonial 

•  v  will,  with  refrreiico   to  the  necehsary 

1  lilt   of  our  miltlary  system,  accomplish 

noihing. 

It  is  impossible  to  shut  our  eves  to  the  truth, 
that  the  |)crio<l  is  approaching  when  the  first  law 
of  nature— the  law  of  self-defence,  which  is  as  oi>- 
erative  upon  nations  as  upon  individuals — will 
compel  our  government  to  disregard,  and  therefore 
to  eradicati  ''  '  'ike  to  military  service,  which 
forms  so  i  ii  frnturc  in  the  rlianirtcr  of 

the  peopK  .;  i  ..^..i.d.  The  theory  of  the  law,  as 
it  has  stood  for  centuries,  is  excellent.  The  law 
holds  that  i-vi-rv  Ilrlii.sh  subject,  unless  he  ho  inca- 
pacitated '  r  mental  infirmity,  or  is  cm- 
|il<iyed  in  I!  "f  the  altar  or  of  the  throne, 
or  in  the  education  of  youth,  is  liable  to  be  called 
out,  and  armed  and  employed  in  the  defence  of  the 
realm,  should  foreign  or  domestic  enemies  threaten 
it :  and  we  deceive  ourselves  if  wc  imagine  that 
the  progress  of  events  may  not  bring  us,  and  that 
shortly  loo,  to  deal  with  the  law  as  with  more  than 
a  theory.  The  world  is  happily  at  peace  ;  hut  let 
a  gun  bo  fired  in  anger,  cither  in  Europe  or  in 
America,  and  the  ncces.'.ily  of  emlmdying,  and 
keeping  perm;inently  under  arms,  a  |iortion  at  least 
of  the  youth  of  the  country  liecomes  apparent. 
Now  we  do  not  pretend  to  see  behind  the  curtain, 
neither  would  we  be  understood  as  speakirg  any 
other  opinion  than  our  own,  but  it  docs  strike  us 
that  a  more  convenient  season  than  the  present  for 
putting  into  order  the  machine  with  which  we  may 
by  and  bye  he  obliged  to  work  could  not  be  con- 
ceived. *l"he  whole  eivilizeil  world  knows  that  we 
meditate  a  revisicui  of  the  militia  laws.  Most  peo- 
ple, both  here  and  el.scMhere,  expect  that  a  bnllol 
will  uliimately  t;ike  phire  ;  and  we  defy  any  hu- 
man being  to  guess  at  the  number  of  servieeahlo 
men  whom  it  is  likely  to  set  forth  as  available. 
Probahlv  wc  shall  not  overrate  the  military  jiopu- 
lation  of  Knclaiid  and  Scotland,  coiisiilcri'd  iipart 
from  Ireland,  at  a  million  of  men.  Now  a  million 
of  soldiers  we  could  never  require  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ;  indeed,  with  our  huge  debt  upon  ns, 
we  could  hardly  maintain  thim  ;  hut  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  names  are  surely  n»)t  loo 
many  for  a  country  like  this  to  have  on  its  muster- 
roll,  ns  those  of  persons  on  whom,  when  the  reed 
arises,  the  government  may  call.  At  the  same 
time,  cnnsiderine  that  we  have  a  regular  army,  and 
that,  though  inadoqiinlr  in  pn;nt  of  numbers,  it  is 
eompo.sed  of  evcellcnt  iiKitcrials.  he  must  he  very 
greedy  of  military  paraih-  imlecd  who  should  de- 
sire, the  peace  of  the  world  being  unbroken,  to 
withdraw  one  hundri'd  and  twenty  thousand  civil- 
ians fnnn  their  ordinary  oecupalions.  For  our 
own  share  we  want  only  a  third  part  of  this  num- 
ber ;  hut  we  do  want  to  render  them  useful  while 
we  have  them. 

Wilhoiil   slopping  to  inquire  how  far  it  might 

he  ndvisahio  to  iiiti-rlere  «ith   ancient  county  ar- 

•I'lnents,  by  lre:ilrng   the  militia  as  a  national 

r  than  a  iWal   force,  our  opinion  is  that  we 

snaii  do  well  if  we  divide  the  hundred  and  twenty 

thousand  men.  w  honi  we  assume  th''  h  illot  to  have 

•v.ti  us,  into  three  cla^s<•s — one  of  wliirh  may  be 

■  I  out  for  pcrnianent   though   not  severe  »cr- 

«li;li.  liu-   i:i!ii  r   iivo  lire  kept  in  reserve. 

ee    of  ihis   would    lie  : 

next  a  drawing  of  lot* 
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•moiiK  thoM  choten  by  ballot.     John,  James,  and 
Thoiiius  ttr<!  all  drawn  in  llio  villiije  of  Puil  " 
for  (111!  militia — Ihcy  aro  sUiul  iV'llows  ami 

gooil-hiimuruil,  but  t!-    ■ '  '  "  waiiU'.i  .    in.  . 

tln-'rel^ro  put  ihoir   i  o»ly  into  llic 

cniiHtalilu's  lial  and  .!.....     ,  .,.rs.      That  of 

John  is  inncnlii-d  luiiiibftr  1,  that  of  Jaini-ii  iiiiiiiher 
•J,  that  of  Tliomas  rmmlior  3.  Jiihii  is  the  favored 
vouth  whom  hi»  coimlry  rec|iiir('s  to  serve  her  ;  and 
ho  slinijs  his  bundle  over  his  shoulder  and  sets  off 
for  the  ijeneral  rendeivous.  He  is  in  cxrellcnt 
spirits,  however,  for  he  has  only  three  years  to 
serve,  and  his  service  as  a  tnihliainan  will  not 
carry  liim  lieyund  the  limits  of  Great  Dritain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  islands  adjaocnl.  .Mcmwhile, 
James  and  Thomas  go  hack  to  the  pl.itisjh  or  the 
loom  ;  and  holh  aro  ready,  in  the  event  ot  any- 
thin;  happeninfr,  such  ns  John's  removal  out  of 
the  active  battalion,  to  inovo  onwards.  That 
which  may  happen  does  happen  ;  Jidin  likes  Bol- 
dietinjT,  and  extends  the  limits  of  his  service,  or 
els'?  he  dies,  as  all  men  must  some  day  or  another  ; 
whi-run[xin  James  takes  up  the  musket  and  fills 
his  place,  while  Thomas  moves  from  class  3  to 
class  'i.  As  to  class  3,  that  can  never  exhaust 
itself,  because  a  ballot  takes  place  every  year, 
whereby  it  is  kept  complete. 

With  respect,  again,  to  the  manner  of  officcrinir 
these  niilili.i  battiilions,  there  can,  we  conceive,  be 
hut  Kiic  opinion.  Let  nothin|r  be  done  to  sever 
the  friendly  connexion  that  subsists  in  our  towns 
and  country  places  between  the  hiuher  and  linm- 
liler  rinks  of  society.  Choose,  therefore,  the  olfi- 
rcrs  for  your  dormant  battalions  exclusively  from 
iimiinir  country  i^entlcmen,  and  cp"''*""""  '»  bnst- 
iiess  and  in  professions ;  for  it  is  not  to  bo  over- 
looked that  classes  2  and  3,  though  undisturbed 
fr<iiii  yt-ar's  end  to  year's  end,  are,  as  far  as  re- 
Sjards  iho  enrolment  of  their  names,  as  much  reiri- 
incnted  as  class  I.  At  the  same  time  make  these 
peutlemen  aware  that,  except  in  the  event  of  war, 
they  ni-ed  not  bo  afraid  of  beiu);  inlerfered  with  ; 
and  ihii  more  to  convince  them  of  this,  ^ive  them 
their  parchment  cummis-sions,  but  let  no  pay  ac- 
company the  gilt.  The  consequence  will  he  that 
tliey,  like  the  privates,  will  pursue  their  ordinary 
oooiipalions  without  taking  the  trouble  to  provide 
(  veu  swords — unless,  indeeil,  with  an  eye  to  her 
majesty's  levee.  Meanwhile,  for  many  excellent 
)*easons,  and  among  the  rest  as  a  measure  of  econ- 
omy, choose  at  least  a  moiety  of  the  olTicers  that 
ar.!  to  be  put  over  your  active  battalions  from  the 
half-pay  list.  Your  colonels  it  may  be  well  to  se- 
lect from  the  class  of  society  which  inainlv  sup- 
plies them  at  present.  Noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  lame  slake  in  the  country  do  best  at  the  head 
of  militia  r.'ciments;  but  all  the  majors  (and  one 
major  for  each  battalion  is  suflicient)  had  better  be 
brought  in  from  the  line,  as  well  as  the  adjutants, 
and  one  half,  at  least,  both  of  the  captains  and  the 
Biiballerns.  Of  course  you  must  look  to  the  same 
source,  or  else  to  the  jiension-list,  for  your  non- 
commissioned officers  and  drummers  in  the  first  in 


would  bfl  understood  as  looking.    DoubtleM  a  niili- 


it  would  alforil  for  .»  in 

the   operations,   w  i  •  will 

force  upon  them,  cannot  be  loo  much  comnieiided. 
Hut  it  would  do  the  state  good  service  in  other 
ways  than  these.  Kvery  military  man  knows,  that 
the  system  by  which  the  Hriloih  annv  i»  at  present 
recruited  answers    •  "l'*.'" 

fectly.  anil  is  both  ;  "  c 

cannot  get  men  as  Iihi  us  m.-  w.hh  iui  in.  Ihere 
is  scarcely  a  regiment  in  the  service  which  can 
l)o:i»t  at  this  moment  of  having  its  csim'  '■-'  -^ •■■' 
ciitiipli-te ;  and,    though    the    standard    ■ 

lii'.n   lowered,  and   there  is  a  talk  of  K 

still  further,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  mar.  . 
will  be  found  to  work  much  m';re  cleverly.  I'l  r- 
liaps  we  ought  not,  as  good  citizens,  to  lament 
this.  It  affords  complete  proof  of  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country,  of  the  competition  that 
there  is,  not  for  labor,  but  for  laborers;  and,  as  a 
necessary  result,  of  the  high  rale  of  wages  which 
laborers  receive.  Uut,  lookinji  to  what  may  come, 
and  what  must  be  guarded  against  in  our  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  the  circuinslaiice 
is  startling.  Hesides,  the  recruits  which  we  do 
get,  as  they  seldom  come  to  us  from  the  more  re- 
spectable portions  of  the  poorer  classes,  so  they 
cost  the  country  a  larger  amount  per  man  than  Mr. 
Hume  has  ever,  we  suspect,  taken  the  trouble  to 
calculate.  What  with  the  pay  of  an  extensive  T>'- 
cruiting  staff,  the  rewards  to  officers,  non-comiiiis- 
sinncd  officers,  and  privates  for  successful  recruit- 
ing, bounties  on  enlistment,  fees  on  attestation, 
and  so  forth,  the  fact,  we  suspect,  is  that  each  tat- 
terdemalion who  struts  past  the  Horse  Guards, 
with  3  bunch  of  ribbons  stuck  in  hiscrownk'»8  hat, 
has  been  the  me.ans  of  absorbing,  ere  he  takes  a 
musket  in  his  hand,  as  much  public  money  as 
would  maintain  an  agricultural  laborer  and  Ins 
family,  at  the  current  rate  of  wages  in  the  hot 
managed  parish,  a  quarter  of  a  year.  And  then 
consider  by  what  process  it  is  that  this  expensive 
prize  is  won.  Hocrniting  for  the  army,  as  it  is 
now  conducteil,  liegins  in  falsehood,  continues  ill 
intemperance,  and  ends  in  remorse.  The  clever- 
est recruiting  sergeant  is  he  who  possesses  the 
readiest  knack  of  deceiving  the  unwary  nt  the  out- 
set, and  keeping  him  from  the  power  of  thought 
l>y  liquor,  or  olherwise.  till  the  work  is  done — and 
he  awakes  to  find  ihat  he  has  become  a  s<ildier  for 
life.  Do  we  hiaino  individuals  for  this' — certaiidy 
not,  except  in  a  degree.  The  fault  lies  in  the  sys- 
tem, which  again  has  its  origin  in  the  excessive 
regard  for  the  freedom  of  the  subject,  with  which 
our  constitution  is  imbued,  and  which,  unless  Sfme 
very  urgent  cause  arise,  the  law  will  not  allow  the 
sovereign  to  interfere  with.  The  question  then  is, 
"  cannot  some  better  method  of  recruiting  be  de- 
vised'" and  believing  that  it  can,  we  point  to  a 
militia  organizi^d  as  we  propose  to  organize  it,  and 
."lance  ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  your  battalions  will  isay,  "  There  is  your  pniper  nursery  for  the  line." 
be  bruught  into  ascrvictiable  st.aiebv  persnns  famil-    Moreover  ours  is  no  idl.  _•  mating  in  mere 


ir  with  the  rouline  of  drill,  in  half  the  time  that  |  theory.     Wo  have  th< 
« dill  I  bo  necessary  if  you  were  to  commit  a  body  ;  appeal  to  ;  and,  rememlu 
of  nw  recruits  lo  the  care  of'officers  and  non-com-  1  the  close  of  the  " 


of  the  past  lo 

entirely  towards 

te  war,  the  regular  army  was  re- 


missioned  officers  as  uninslructed  in  military  mat-  jcruited  from  niilitia  regiinents.  we  feel  that  we  are 
ters  as  themselves. 


ijustified  in  counting  upon  similar  results,  provided 
11  IS  noi,  nowever,  exclusively  to  considerations  '  proper  steps  lie  taken  to  ensure  them.  For  it  is  a 
such  as  these,  that,  in  the  view  which  we  have  fact,  which  every  m:in  cognizant  in  military  mat- 
ventured  lo   taktj  uf  so  important  a  subject,  we ,  tcrs  will  vuucli  fur,  that  in  iiinely-uine  cases  out 
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of  a  kimilrMi,  (•i»t.n»t''  m  ihr  wrrirr  is  eTineed  by  | 
yooflf  men  only  '  "inp  '•"^'f  ' 


ami    lh<>  I 


pivriicl,  lh«t  Im>" 

iiut»>"t,  hi-  will   hi 


r-- 
f 

\    .  •  ■!''  KltHT    I 

t.i  :i   ill   the   1 

3.,  •■  '"'-ll    »0(l..   ... 

ti.  '11.      And, 

If, .  ■  ^:<ily  un- 

,|.  ry  re- 

it:       ■  .•     V.   'Mire  to 

-led  he  may  be  at  the 
ihe  cxpiraiion  of  his 
n  >  V  •    .  M.  iiMich  in  love  with  the  red 

r  i   ^     -^.  iliat  the  didieully  will  be  to 

h;n.i<  r   hiiii   fruni   ^oiiip  over  preronturely  to  the 
rrirulnr  .nniiv,  not  in  prevailinjr  upon  him  to  lake 
thin  siep  alkali.      A   very  little    ■ 
nimrlv,  a  amatl   hoiiiity,  some  li 
<i;"  -  '    -    •'  ■   '  .11-  wnrranl  vu.  :-.  ..u.i   1... 

1  old  ajje,  will  (ri>t  as  many 
\.  'f  ■« the  line  will  require; 

:tia  to  its  rirocnized 
ft      _  ,  ,         ;■  d  by  the  annual  bal- 

lot and  Ihe  translVr  by  degrees  of  the  men  belong- 
ini;  In  the  lowest  into  Ihe  highest  class  among  the 
ballalinn<i  of  r^•sl•r^•R. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  pursue  this  part  of  our 
»ubj<fct  farther,  or  to  set  forth  in  detail  the  con- 
•ideralions  whieh  lead  us  to  cunrlude  that  the 
privileges  u '  'I  to  rank  and  station 


in  other  cr> 

in  this.      In  ' 
very  ncid,  i 

of  '.-    ' 

t' 


■   to  be  de:iied  to  them 

■  n-  ihc  conscription  law  is 

is  oflercd  to  the  providing 

-  ■'-iwn,  if  they  can  find 

■   why   to    gentlemen 

iril   infvi.  and   persons 

iild  not  lie 

ll  assurance 

y  are  called,  stand,  to  be  snro, 

..     They  impose   a  heavy  and  a 

:  .III  ujHin  the  rcs<iurccs  of  the  poor  men 

iilx<  lo  thi"m.  and  ihey  would,  if  they 

•  >r  h:iin|ier  the  purpose 

-IS.      lint  if  the  weal- 

I'T,  or  the  p'    ''  ! 

in,  prefer 

(1    pounds,   ;.,  ..    | ...., 
liter  may  sene  while 


1'  means  ot  rem' 

.1  w  to  !><•  more  api 

thill  r<i.il,  in  llii:  wurkiiii;  and  issues  of  the  iiallul- 
sy>iom,  »r^  at  band.  The  income-tax  makes  the 
!'  ■■  well  aniuaintcd  w  ith  the  extent 

I  means  of  each  of  the  queen's 

>  ■ .     V. ,.   i,.i   rcaa<in  why  a  money- 

f  It,  so  that  the  wealthy 

'  ■  ■    - '   • 'mvc  provid- 

ill  that  they 
Finally,  in 
'  of  the  suf- 

t  ■        ^  away  the 

1'  "  ■  i  I  •■!i  »■  •  ->ili'.  and  Ihc  father  from  his 
<■'       -•  '  '    ■•!  times  of  ix-nrc.  f.\  the  mill- 

'  '■     y«"ar«t    <  ' 

Mnrrv.  (•■ 

'■  inlTfiit  II' 
•1  "f  Ihr  Wl- 


large   fiimilies,  under  twenty-five  years  of  nge  ; 

and  of  young  men  under  twenty-one  we  venture  10 

say  that  a  haUot  would  give  in  this  country  a  hun- 

I  and  fifty  thousand  at  the  least.     If  the  drain 

I   the  treasury  in   maintaining  forty  thousand 

' '    •iMi-,  the  money  which   is  ex- 

'iit,  clothing,  and    feeding  of 

;..Mip» — all  aliides  in  the  country 

and  gives  a  great  impulse  to  trade.  Hut  we  need 
not  dwell  longer  upon  these  matters.  If  the  mili- 
tia bo  embodied  by  ballot,  or  beat  of  drum,  or  in 
any  other  way,  the  government  is  surely  iMmnd  lo 
render  the  mode  of  their  existence  as  comfortable 
as  shall  bo  consistent  with  the  due  preservation  of 
discipline.  And  if  no  such  embodiment  take  place, 
surely  the  line  need  not  on  that  account  be  over- 
looked. 

We  have  no  great  faith  in  the  judgments  of 
■'  V  '  '  '.'ve  that,  so  long  as  the  present  sys- 
iig  continues,  it  will  be  possible  lo 
..I.  ..|.  ;ii.  ....  iiicies  that  occur  in  our  regular  regi- 
ments from  a  better  description  of  younp  men  than 
now  supply  them.  In  a  country  where  labor  is 
both  abundant  and  largely  reniuneraled.  and  per- 
sonal independence  is  prized  almost  beyond  its  legiti- 
mate value,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that,  except  here  and 
there  as  it  were  by  accident,  any  except  the  idle 
or  the  dissolute  will  enlist.  Moreover,  as  if  it  were 
expressly  desired  to  throw  every  conceivable  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  enlisting,  there  is  not  an^ 
arrangement  under  the  crown,  having  for  its  end 
the  prraervation  of  the  public  jieace,  or  the  advance- 
ment of  the  public  convciiiiTice,  which  does  not 
interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  recruiting  officer 
and  his  party.  KIsewhere,  in  France,  in  (jermsny, 
and  indeed  all  over  F.uroiie,  the  police,  whether 
civic  or  rural,  is  composed  of  men  w  ho  have  served, 
for  a  period  more  or  less  extended,  in  the  reg- 
ular army.  In  Kngland  not  only  is  this  rule 
unknown,  but  the  nature  of  our  service,  and  the 
prejudices  which  operate  in  regard  lo  it,  render 
such  an  arrangement  impossible.  It  seems  never 
to  have  occurred  lo  the  authorities  at  the  horse 
guards  or  the  war  office  that  one  of  the  most  effect- 
ive liountics  which  they  could  offi-r  to  recruits, 
would  be  the  assurance  that,  if  they  conducted 
themselves  well  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  they 
should  be  engaged  by  the  general  post-office  as 
letter-carriers,  or  transferred  to  the  metropolitan 
police,  or  to  the  Peelers,  ns  they  are  called  in  Ire- 
land, or  to  any  other  force  of  the  same  description, 
in  which  the  selection  of  the  men  rests  with  the 
f-rown.  On  the  contrary,  Ihe  most  vigorous  and 
-conducted  young  men  in  the  country  ato 
'^rd  up  by  the  post-master-general,  Mr.  Mayne, 
and  Colonel  Macgregor ;  and  so  well  are  Ihey 
provided  for,  that  a  Ihousnnd  tunes  on  the  key- 
bugle,  or  even  on  the  baepijie,  w  ill  never  lure  them 
away  from  their  comforl:ihle  lodgings  or  their  not 
less  comfortable  ImtiIis  in  Scotland  yard  or  the 
liberties.  \Vc  cannot,  in  short,  bring  ourselves  lo 
cnwlit  that,  except  by  some  marked  and  radical 
change  of  system,  we  shall  ever  succeed  in  getting 
Ihe  ranks  of  the  regular  army  filled  by  men  of  a 
better  sort.  Hut  it  does  not  thiTcfore  follow  that 
we  are  not  to  take  some  pains  in  the  moral  disci- 
pline of  our  n-cruits  after  we  gel  them. 

\  Tast  majority  of  our  soldiers  join  their  regi- 

its  under  nineteen  years  of  age.     What  is  lo 

vi-ni  o.ir  taking  these  lads  in  band,  and  not  only 

.y  become  smart  and  aciive  sol- 

and  otherwise  training  them, 

-.'  111:11  uiiv  sii;iii  turn  out  g'KKl  members  of  socic- 
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ty — iiite1li|;(<nt,  wctlbehaTed,  and  capable,  when| 
tnpv  return  honip,  •"  i  tnm- ti>  tlio  manners 

of  ihn  Tillajro  or  i  They  come  to  us  at 

the  very  iwriixl  ol'liir  \mm  m  i    "''  '  "■  " 

tna)  natures  of  men  are  the 

ei|i"-  " 'I'hey  feel,  aa  s' 

111  that  thev  have  m  a  new 

Bti;  .     iMirc.      They  nr'  •  liildren — 

anxious,  lor  the  most  part,  to  ph-ase — afraid  of 
giviiiu  ofTi-nce — eager  to  (jet  into  the  gooil  (jrnees 

'  of  their  superiors.  Why  is  not  advantafre  taken  of 
these  eireumstaiiees  to  eommunieale  to  them  such 
knowleili;«  as  shall  enlarce  their  minds,  confinn 
their  b<>lter  principles,  and  induce  in  them  such 
habits  and  t;i»tes  -a  '     decrees  render  them 

proof  apanisl  the  to  uhieli  the  nature 

of  iheir  cnllinf;  exju ->  ■-  in'  ni '  llreause  the  mili- 
tary mind  in  this  country  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  civil  mind,  nor  with  the  military  mind  of 
France,  nor  with  that  even  of  Prn«iia.  For  while 
we,  in  civil  life,  and  our  neijrhbors  in  military  life, 
seem  to  bo  alive  to  the  truth  that,  Crrtcris  paribus, 

,  a  man  who  can  read  and  write  and  find  gratifica- 
tion in  a  search  after  knowledee,  is  a  better  man 
than  a  mere  animal — in  the  military  circles  of  mer- 
ry Kngland  the  mind  of  the  private  soldier  is  hard- 
ly accounted  of  at  all,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
with  the  best  system  of  8<iuad  drill  and  battalion 
parade  manopuvre,  ours  is  perhaps,  as  reganls 
us  infantry  and  cavalry,  the  lea.«t  inlelliirenl  army 
in  the  world.  Moreover,  another  result  attends 
this  lack  of  regard  to  the  soldier's  education,  that 
in  our  handful  of  troops  there  is  a  greater  amount 
of  crime,  originating  chiefly  in  intemiierance,  than 
in  the  largest  of  the  continental  armie.s — we  had 
almost  said  than  in  any  two  of  them  put  together. 
Why  should  this  state  of  ihincs  continue  •  Are 
enr  men  universally  unteachable — mere  things  of 
flesh  and  blood,  and  destitute  of  minds  ?  Sun-ly 
not.  There  is  as  much  natural  intelliffi'nce  among 
the  soldiers  of  Fngland  as  among  those  of  any 
nation  under  the  sun  :  and  where  common  care  is 
taken  to  work  upon  it,  it  proves  quite  as  susceptible 
of  culture. 

The  British  army  may  be  divided,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, into  two  descriptions  of  force,  one  of  which 
is  known  as  the  anny  of  the  line,  the  other  as  the 
scientific  corps.  For  our  present  purpose,  it  will 
Ruftice  to  include  under  the  former  of  these  heads 
all  our  reeiments  of  horse  and  foot,  whether  they 
l>e  ranked  in  the  army-list  as  guards,  or  numbered 
regiments,  or  colonial  corps.  The  scientific  corps 
comprises  the  Koyal  Uegiment  of  ,\rtillery — which 
is  eomposed  of  a  horse  brigadi'  and  nine  battalions 
of  font — and  the  r«>giment  of  Hoyal  Sappers  and 
Miners,  officered  by  gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Kngi- 
mers.  It  would  be  dillieult  to  conceive  a  more 
siriking  contrast  than  is  presented  in  the  compara- 
tive intelligence  of  thew  Ixxlies.  (If  their  relative 
efficiency  in  parade  and  review  movements  we 
do  not  desire  to  speak.  If  our  infantry  and  caval- 
ry excel  in  these,  our  artillery,  it  will  be  admitted, 
eomo  in  no  respect  behind  them  ;  and  the  sappers, 
in  iheir  own  peculiar  departments,  defy  competi- 
tion. We  are  lookinu  beyond  operations  which, 
however  interesting  to  behold,  do  not  require  any 
super-excellence  of  head  either  to  direct  or  to 
perform.  How  stand  our  seientific  corps  in  re- 
gard to  intelligence  and  correct  behavior?  We 
answer,  that  nothing  in  all  the  world  can  surpass 
them.  As  regards  general  intelligence,  it  is  gn^at- 
er  and  more  universally  diffused  among  ihese 
corps  than  in  any  equal  number  of  persons,  belong- 


ing to  the  Mimfl  ■latimi   of  life,  wek   for  them 

in  what  par*    ■"  '"     '  -  '  ■        ^  ■  '    ''  we  de- 

sccml  to  1  ter  of 

■I' '  IV 

I 

corps,  nun  from  wliosf  conversation  >  v 

gallirr    valuable    iiil'nrmalion.      The    n 

sioni'd   officers  and  privates  of  the   regimeiita  of 

Sappers  and   Royal   Anillerv  enn«tit'ite.  we  may 

venture  to  assert,  the  r  i 

in  the  Kriti.sh  army.      ! 

and  on  the  score  of  mnr.U'-  tliuy  :iro  in 

than  could  bo  wished  ;     but  there,  ii 

with  reference  to  intellect,  the  rule  is  in  im-  oitn  h 

favor.     Some   of  them    are   deeply   read    in    the 

mathematics.     The  plans  and  m -i- '-  ■-■  'vted  by 

others    would   do  no   discredit    '  demy. 

Yet  these  men  are  taken  from  th' classes 

which  supply  our  infantry  and  cavalry  with  re- 
cruits. Why  should  there  be  so  marked  a  differ- 
ence between  them? 

The  day  that  a  recruit  joins  cither  the  artillery 
or  the  sappers,  he  is  not  only  sent  to  drill,  but  to 
school.  If  he  can  neither  read  nor  write  when  en- 
listed, he  beffins  with  the  alphabet ;  and  is  kept  at 
his  book  till  he  has  mastered  it.  He  is  then  led 
on,  partly  by  the  direction  of  his  commanding  offi- 
cer, partly  by  the  force  of  the  example  which 
his  comrades  set  him,  to  reach  at  one  branch  of 
higher  education  after  another,  till  in  the  end 
he  becomes  such  as  we  have  described  him  to  be — 
not  only  a  first-rale  soldier,  but  a  well  informed 
and  intelligent  man,  who  has  too  much  honest 
pride  in  himself  to  sink  into  the  condition  of  a 
blackguard. 

Ijook  now  to  the  youth  who  has  cast  in  his  lot 
with  one  of  our  regiments  of  the  line.  He  is 
picked  up,  say  at  Guildford  or  Norwich.  He  is 
kept  in  a  state  of  more  than  half  intoxication,  for 
perhaps  three  days  Successively  ;  he  is  then  marched 
or  shipped,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  London,  and 
examinc<l  and  pa.«sed  at  the  general  rendezvous  in 
Westminster.  He  proceeds  thence  to  Canierbury, 
or  f'hatham.  or  the  Isle  of  Wight  :  and  being 
clothed  in  comfortable  dark  grey  trowsers,  and  a 
shell  jacket,  his  professional  education  begins.  In 
what  docs  it  consist '  For  three,  four,  or  five 
hours  every  day,  he  practises  the  goose-step,  his 
facings,  and  his  wheelings.  By  and  bye  he 
marches  in  slow  and  quick  time,  forms  division, 
sub-division,  and  so  forth.  The  firelock  is  then 
put  into  his  hands,  which  he  learns  to  toss  about 
and  to  wield  with  all  imaginable  facility ;  and 
finally  he  is  paraded  with  the  battalion,  and  moves 
with  precision  and  celerity  as  a  portion  of  the 
mass.  Is  this  all '  Does  our  recruit's  mihtary 
education  carry  him  no  farther?  No,  this  is  not 
quite  all.  He  is  taught  how  to  walk  and  stand  as 
a  sentry ;  to  salute  officers  according  to  their  re- 
spective ranks,  and  challenge  persons  \vho  may 
approach  his  post,  whether  they  come  as  friends 
or  as  intruders — and  then  he  is  indeed  a  perfect 
soldier.  Whether  he  can  read  or  write — whether 
there  be  any  mind  in  him  at  all— or  any  power  of 
exercising  it ;  whether  he  be  of  vicJous  or  virtuous 
tastes — sober  or  drunken — nobody,  so  long  as  he 
contrives  not  to  get  reported  to  his  ofTieers,  thinks 
of  inquiring.  A  machine  he  is,  or  rather  a  minute 
fragment  of  a  machine — which  is  assumed  to  be 
perfect,  l)eeause  it  twists  and  turns  on  a  level  sur- 
face with  marvellous  ex.actitude  ;  and  a  machine 
he   may  remain   to  the  end  of  his  existence,  for 
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aughl  thai  any  human  being  cooDocted  with  or  aet 
otrr  him  Mem*  lo  carr. 

Wo  appeal  W  every  cororoandine  officer  in  the 
army,   and   to   the   beada  uf    ' 
horve   cuanla,  whether  the   <: 
ment  of  finding  (ri>"' 

all   the  reiriraenlB  ' '    .  \  ^ --:\r 

Men  eooush  iheri' "' 

wnle,  and  kocp  arcounta ;  but  i!  > 
in  almo<>»  -''II  i[it.!.nu'.  >.  tti  havi-  in 
titelv    1  '  tu    hare  taken  the 

liocauv  ,,  ijjed  in  other  raaltcr>. 

XV  r  ritx-uiuslaiiccs.     They  may  be  »uf- 

li,  iimi,  in    ihe   ordinary  sense   of  the 

tcrio,  U)  act  even  as  pay-serpeaiiU,  or  orderly- 
room  rlcrk* :  but  they  almost  always  turn  out  to 
bf  -         '   ■    \s  that  no  .!  '  whatever  can 

be  Ml   them.  many  an   in- 

genuiiiis  aii.i  wfll  di»pos<ii  vui.in  is  permitted  to 
•tifien  into  manhood,  with  a  mind  as  little  culti- 
Tated  as  it  was  when  he  ("■-'  "■  '  '■!i  the  iiiiironn, 
while  his  tastes    for  the  .f  some  better 

excitement,   an'    rcmin .;iiratin||r.     And 

yet  there  is  i  "nt  in  the  service  which 

haa  not  its  r<  "hool,  and  its  regimental 

■cboolmaster  paid  and  rated  aa  a  aergeaot.  What 
do  ihcv  accomplisii  t 

Nuthini;,  or  next  to  nothing ;  for  this  obvious 
reawn.  that  tin-  same  olwlacle  whirh  stands  in  the 
w:i  '  " -iint   non- 

Co:  lu  to  find 

in 
in- 
ter.    II 
purpos)'. 

>r"it;i-i 

h. 


I   III  very  rare 

I'  a  .schoolmas- 

.  >  11.11..,  ..  .  I'nough  for  the 

ire   that    his    intellectual 

I'.     If  you  ijel  a  scholar, 

kard,  or  lieine  wanted  in 


th  iir  the  adjutant's  order- 
ly \ ,  and  the  school  is  left  to 
all  '  -.  not  one  of  them  all — not 
til)'  -'  -:  I'  ..I,  and  must  willing  among  them  un- 
dtT-t .:,  1-  lie  ought  lo  do.  the  art  of  leaching. 
He  may  train  his  pupils  to  write  tolerable  hands, 
and  to  sav  the  multiplicalioii  table,  and  to  read 
wi'  r  of  the  New  Testament ; 
hn'  as  well  as  their  nieniliers 
iiii  '  t  in  him;  because  he 
hii  liow  to  teach.  Ac- 
c<>  adults  in  our  regi- 
Bi'  '.it  part  wretchedly 
Bi.  V  L'li  to  school  at  all 
on:  for  the  rank  of 
cii:  ::.in  is  devoted 
ex  in  which 
ai.:  ~.  Head- 
in,  .  extent,  that  it 
is  iry  to  examine 
til  >iitid  the  mere  8|)el- 
liii  i-m  to  imagine  that. 
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of  the  rnmmandcr-in-chief  takea  no  notice  at  all 
of  anv  \     '  111  truth,  the  book 

of  wl  '  ill   its  way.     It 

U>li:i\i-    iiirii  J  HUM  (I   111    i  f- i  i  .       ]t    W  as  COm- 

'ly  Dr.  Dukins,  thru  chaplain  to  the  huiiso- 
.    lirigade,  out   of  the  larger  and  well-known 
tn  iiisf  of  Uell  ;  and  is  strong  in  the   OKsuranees, 
\  i   '  h  were   then   commonly   given,  that   nobody 
cl,   by    over-education,    to   revtilutionize    the 
It  copies,  as  might  be  expected,  all  the 
.'  ry,  aa  well  as  the  really  good  points  of  Dr/ 
■  plan.     The  monitory  systfin,  with  its  out- 
ward show  of  bustle,  and  its  inward  lack  of  usrful- 
ness,  is  of  course  adopted  :  and  the  shorter  (ulr- 
chi&m,  with   Ostcrvald's  abridginciit  of  the  Holy 
Scrijiturcs,  limit  the  progress  which   the  scholars 
arc  expected  to  make  in  philosophy,  human  and 
divine.     Wo  are  not  aware  that  Iir.  Dakiiis'  book, 
to  which  the  Duke  of  York  gave  the  impress  of 
ibis  sanction,  has  ever  been  superseded  ;    and  we 
are  therefore  bound   to   believe  that,  though  very 
little  known  anywhere,  it  continues  in  puiiit  of  fact 
to  he  the  school   regulation  book  of  the   Uritish 
army  to  this  day.* 

Meanwhile  the  same  benevolent  and  illustrioua 

prince,  who  took  such  pains  to  educate  the  boya 

and   girls  that  followed  their  fathers'   regimenta, 

founded   at    Chelsea   a   noble    institution,    where 

should  be  provided,  fur  soldiers'  orphans,  as  well 

as   for   the   sons   and    daughters  of  men   serving 

abroad,  a  place  of  sht'ltor,  as  well  as  of  instruction 

I  up  tu  a  certain  number.     A  similar  asylum,  though 

I  on  a  more  limited  scale,  grew   up   under  similar 

I  auspices  at  Southampton,  where,  not  longer  ago 

.than  a  year  or  two,  it  died  a  natural  death.     And 

'at  Kilmainhaiii,  near  Dublin,  a  third  struck  root. 

I  They  were  all,  as  was  filtink;,  placed   under  the 

I  superintendence  of  military  oiTiccrs.     Each  hod  its 

{chaplain   and   a  full  complement  of  teachers  and 

nurses  for  the  training  and  proper  treatment  of  the 

inmates ;   and    except   that   they    have   ceased    to 

afford  shelter  lo  girls,  the  two  that  siill  survive — 

though  with  numbers  materially  reduced — survive 

on  their  primitive  model.     We  will   confine   our 

attention,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  to  one  ;  and 

Chel.sca  is  nearer  at  hand  than  Kilniaiiihain. 

The  Royal  Military  .\sylum,  or  Duke  of  York's 
School,   at    Clii'lsea,    was   built   to   areonimodatc 
twelve  hundred  children  ;  and  the  stall"  was  calcu- 
lated on  a  liberal  scale,  so  as  to  deal  fairly  by  this 
nunilier.     The  number  has  been  gradually  reduced 
since  the  |)eace  to  three  hundred,  but  thu  staff  re- 
mains just  as  the  Duke  of  York  arranjted  it.     Wc 
I  find  no  fault  with   this.     Kvery  functionary  within 
I  that  huge  pile  has  from  the  first,  and  to  thu  utmost 
extent  of  his  ability,  done  his  duty.     Throe   suc- 
cessive commandants;  two  adjutants,  of  whom  the 
second    (Captain   Sibotne,  an    honored    name)    ia 
I  now    in    office — surgeon,     asfistanl-surgeon,    dis- 
penser, complniller,  steward,  matron,  and  we  know 
I  not  how  many  more — all  drsiTve  the  prai^e  which 
''■■V  have  received.     As  to  the  chaplain,  il  is  iin- 
ile   to   speak  loo  warmly    of  him.     He   still 
at  his  post — the  father  of  the  institution, 
li^d    as   such   by  many   a   broken-down 
,    who   first   learned   from   him   how   to 

*  Tfiilf  y.nrly   r''port«  of  th*»  cnnrlitinn   nf  mrimcnlal 


I  led  Bcroniinir  l«  frKuls- 
luol     Is   il  Dr.  Dnkias' 
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worship  God,  and  rigliUy  to  undureland  what  wu 
due  to  hiiiiaeir  and  lu  hi«  noiKhbor.  Why  i'  - 
goveriimKiil  .•dimild  havu  left  Mr.  t'larkc  ihri" 

out  »»  111  ■  ' "f  exlrciiif  latjor  ..■"■ 

very  in  >  .  wb  do  iiut  know  ; 

but  llu.i ■■■—  ..  liali  Ih'cii  iliniiM.li  II. I 

fault  of  Itio  rnminiDMoiifrs,  who  liavu  r 
rocouiiiicndud  him  to  the  crown  for  [n' 
Still,  while  wo  lulmit  all  lliis,  and  desire  cii|>fcially 
to  tenlily  lo  iho  ililipenco  with  which  the  children 
havi!  from  the  firm  been  (jroundi'd  by  Mr.  C.'laikc 
in  tho  doolrincs  of  ihuir  faiih,  we  must  add  thai, 
looking  at  tbu  asylum  as  a  plart;  of  education,  it  is 
not  now  what  it  should  he.  I'ho  school  is  con- 
ducted in  lW-10  on  precisely  the  same  plan  which 
came  into  operation  in  1810.  No  attempt  what- 
ever has  been  made  lo  keep  pace  w  ilh  the  spirit  of 
the  ai;»,  ciilu'r  in  the  manner  of  conveying  instruc- 
tion, or  In  the  amount  of  inslrucliun  communicated. 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  teachers  continue  to  be 
selected  from  amoiiK  dis<-har|;ed  non-coiiunis»ioned 
officers  of  the  army — who  know  nolliin)j  themselves 
except  how  to  read  and  write  and  do  tho  first  four 
rules  of  arithmetic — it  is  manifest,  that  beyond  the 
power  of  mechanically  performing  similar  feats 
they  can  hardly  pretend  to  carry  their  pupils. 
History,  f;eoirraphy,  elymolo){y,  );niininar,  are 
like  the  occnii  sciences  to  the  students  in  the 
Uuko  of  York's  schm)!.  They  read,  but  neither 
underslaud  correctly  the  nieaiiini;s  of  the  words, 
nor  retain  any  satisfactory  recollection  of  ihe  pur- 
]K)rt  of  their  lessons.  As  to  geometry,  algebra, 
mental  arithmetic,  and  so  forth,  such  thines  have 
for  them  no  existence ;  while  tho  intelligence 
which  is  stirred  in  proportion  as  minds  are  trained 
to  rctloct,  and  from  a  comparison  of  ideas  to  draw 
inferences  for  themselves,  lies  with  them  through- 
out their  whole  course  dormant.  We  have  already 
stated  that  in  one  department,  and  it  is  a  most 
important  one,  the  education  of  these  orphans  is 
well  attended  to ;  but  in  all  other  respects,  we 
regret  to  say,  that  the  school  of  the  Hoyal  Mili- 
tary .Vsyliim,  Chelsea,  is  very  far  indeed  behind 
the  point  at  which,  considering  the  progress  which 
education  is  making  everywhere  else,  it  ought  by 
this  time  to  have  arrived. 

Time  was  whiw  tho  school  of  which  we  are 
coiLitrained  to  speak  thus  lightfy,  was  regarded  as 
a  model  for  imitation  by  all  the  national  schools  in 
the  empire.  It  was  Dr.  Hell's  pet  institution, 
which  be  used  to  visit  continually,  and  into  which 
he  managed  to  infuse  a  large  measure  of  his  own 
spirit.  Indeed,  to  such  perfection  was  tho  art  of 
teaching  supposed  to  be  there  carried,  that  thither 
from  all  the  regiments  In  the  service  non-commis- 
j|i,....i  ..in....rs  were  sent,  in  order  that  they  might 
a<  iiiugh  knowledge  of  the  business  of  a 

sell  !,  and  be  in  a  condition  to  open  with 

effect  the  schools  that  were  about  to  be  formed  in 
their  respective  corps.  Now  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  nature  of  the  lore  thus  communicated, 
there  cannot  be  two  opinions  respecting  tho  wis- 
dom of  the  method  adopted  to  convey  it.  Forty 
years  ago  tho  world  had  begun  to  understand, 
what  it  now  knows  much  more  perfectly,  that 
men  are  seldom  born  sohiKdmastcrs  any  more  than 
they  are  lM)rn  shipbuilders ;  that  teaching  is  a 
great  art  which  requires  study  and  method  to 
compass,  and  th;it  method  is  the  result  of  training, 
without  which  there  may  be  a  plethora  of  knowl- 
edge, yet  no  faculty  at  all  of  communicating. 
The  Duke  of  York  did,  therefore,  a  wise  thing 
wheu   he  sent  his  candidates   for  the  office  of 


■chootinuter  lo  study  tho  art  at  the  institution 

'  •  -Slimed  to  be  best'-  '— •      ' ' 

was    that  of  t! 

,,  ^ ,..»ils,    as    eumpau.. 

schools — then    principally    kept    by 

never   in   tho  early  part  of  tlio    preM  ■)' 

heard  enough. 

The  army  thirty  or  forty  yean  ago  had  thus  the 
start,  In  some  sort,  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 
0(  adults,  indeed — that  is,  of  tho  soldieis  them- 
selves— no  account  was  taken  ;  but  their  children 
were  introduced  into  schools  where  they  certainly 
learned  more  than  they  could  h;iN'  '     '     '      r 

fathers  remained  at  home.  The  ; 
has  reversed  this  order  of  tbiiit.-  i  i"  .-<  ihkus 
connected  with  the  army — from  that  at  Chelsea,  to 
the  school  of  the  last  regiineiil  which  li'-  r..iMr,,nd 
in  a  disorganized  slate  from  the  Kast— 
biy  behind.  All  the  schools  of  all  \n  _  J 
parishes  in  the  kingdom  have  passed  them  by; 
and,  what  is  Worse,  continue  to  render  the  interval 
between  them  every  day  wider.  How  is  this! 
Because,  up  to  the  present  moment,  ihe  attention 
of  the  proper  authoriiies  has  not  been  drawn  to  the 
subject.  There  can  be  no  disposition — there  ia 
none — on  the  p.irt  of  the  horse  guards  or  the  war 
office  to  sanction  such  an  order  of  things  ;  and  that 
Imth  the  government  and  the  house  of  commons  take 
an  interest  in  the  mental  culture  of  the  soldier,  is 
proved  by  the  readiness  with  which  grants  sought 
for  such  an  object  by  the  one,  are  voted  by  iho 
other.  Moreover,  when  wo  thus  m..  :il<  of  regi- 
mental schools,  we  beg  to  be  uim  -  kee(>- 
ing  our  eye  upon  some  admirable  •  s.  Tho 
schools  of  the  regiments  of  tho  Guards — i>articu- 
larly  of  the  Blues  and  of  the  Grenadier  and  Cold- 
stream regiments — are  as  well  managed  as,  under 
existing  circumstances,  they  could  be ;  yet  the 
schoolmasters  in  the  guards,  though  in  a  fur  more 
favorable  |>osiiion  than  their  brother  functionaries 
of  the  line,  have  serious  inconveniences  to  contend 
against.  Not  a  barrack,  even  in  London,  has  its 
school-house  regularly  set  apart  ;  and  in  point 
of  furniture  and  general  equipment  all  are  want- 
ing. In  like  manner  we  could  name  half  a-dozen 
line  regiments,  or  more,  in  which,  thanks  to  the 
zeal  and  good  sense  of  individual  officers,  the  most 
has  been  made  of  a  bad  system.'  But  these  are 
the  exceptions  to  the  rule,  for  nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  defective,  both  in  theory  and  practice, 
than  the  regimental  school  system  of  the  British 
army.  Whatever  education  is  bestowed  in  one  of 
these  (and  Heaven  knows  it  is  for  the  most  part 
little  enough)  goes  to  the  soldiers'  children,  not  to 
the  soldiers  themselves.  The  latter,  it  is  true, 
may  avail  themselves  of  the  schoolmaster's  servicea 
if  they  please,  but  there  is  no  constraint  put  upon 
them,  nor  anv  great  moral  influence  us<'d  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  them  to  the  path  of  knowledge. 
Now  we  consider  this  to  be  impolitic,  if  it  be  not 

*  It  may  M^em  invidious  to  draw  distinciiont.  hut  com- 
mon justice  requires  that  wc  should  si"  riTi  iIj.-  sriiool  of 
the  second  Imtialion,  roynl  mjiment.  v  Kriinett 
has  formed.  Thai  excellent  man  q:i  ■  »«  be- 
havior on  n    ' ' '■■•  It 

which   ho  .  V 

known  and  i 
school ;   and  the 
wherever  ihe  Y-nu. 

got  fnim  the  corps    .      ,,  -.  i 

craMe  personal  expense  in  aiding  him.     Biii  is  it  lAir  or 

jii«l  to  throw  such  a  hurthen  on  individual  officers  ?     We 

->•  mention  Col.  Mountain's  school  in  the  26lh, 

nnin's  in  the  69lh  regiments — ihcy  ore  both 
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'"■'  man  to 
'lO  pitw- 


i!i  lilt)  most 

18  of  (ho  few 

wl;  Ills  111  &01IIC  iii>;rcc  educated,  and 

t',.  nv.    Koih  classes,  frum  their  habita 

'  :rd  work: — both — 
-  may  be — are  wil- 
iinij  10  :i  I'  1'  incomes.     For  the 

diaehufi  >^crs  that  it  is  one  thing 

to  be  pkid  .>'  ' ■■■  a  shilling  a  day,  with  a 

home  and  many  other  necessaries  provided,  and 
quite  another  to  depend  absolutely  U|Kin  this  pit- 
tance or  upon  less.  The  uneducated  soldier, 
however,  can  find  no  oprninj.  ile  lacks  strength 
for  daily  labor,  and  ^'     '  'nuiiy  for  anything 

elw    He  then-fore  (■-  mself  in  some  mis- 

eral'  ■.  and,  w;ili  a  wile,  and  it  may  be  a 

fani  'ly  commits  excesses,  and  starves 

upon  will-  :  juv.rnment  may  allow  him.  If  he 
turntoiin'!  ■  ill,  it  is  to  that  which  stands  at 
the  »ery  botnmi  ol'  the  scale  of  industrial  occupa- 
tion— hand-loom  weaving — for  we  take  no  account 
on  the  present  occasion  of  tailors  and  shoemakers, 
they  being,  in  every  aense  of  the  word,  educated 
men 

T  1  soldier,  on  the  contrary,  the  pen- 

sion' ■     .  I  read  and  write  and  keep  accounts, 

seldom  fails,  provided  his  character  be  good,  of 
finding  respectable  employment.  Observe  how 
many  pensioners — men  who  have  retired  from  the 
reguUr  army — are  employed  as  policemen  on 
'  Ills  of  such  police,  or  as 
<-n  in  mills  and  facories. 
r -'y  HI   the  habits  of  his  profes- 

aio'i  liarly  qualify  the  soldier.    He 

is  ti.>i...  I'ul,  and  knows  that  duty,  be 

it  what  I!  t  never  to  be  performed  care- 

leasly.     \N jicctable  member  of  society  he 

becomes,  and  how  comfortable  is  his  home  and  the 

cnndilinn   of  its   inmates.     Now   if  wo    look    no 

:  in  this  ;  if  we  took  into  account  only  the 

•.  we  are  working  for  the  men  themselves, 

iil'itf   tlnir  country  shall   have    taken   all  that   it 

w»nt«  out  of  them,  does  it  not  liccome  our  duty  to 

ir  soldiers,  at  least  so  far  as  that  they 

nt  soon  as  they  qutt  their  colors,  degen- 

which  society  too  often 

is  BO.     Hut    there  are 

■'• '  -.1.1    ii'i    the  view  of  the  subject 

whi  iking. 

'I  '••'  r)..i-...nher  last  offers  many  and 

po"  lie  soldier  of  the  line  to 

c'lri '  It   is  a  humane,  and 

ii'!nt  ;  and  the  assurance 

! 'sire  on  the  part  of  gov- 

<  !>  in  the  ranks  to  aspire 

^f''  imiissions  cannot  bo  too 

'g  that  the  average  of 

<  IK   already   about  one 

i    ■  r>i,  it  is  surely  not 

t'"'  le  vtlueof  the  new 

waifAiii  ■  >,ii|.-q    III  -       n 

very  considerably.      I 

WW  perceive — we   a  .., 

feo4  feeliag  low■fd^  i  n- 

teriKtS  dcei)Iv  »1  he  !•  ^ll- 

Koon  as  til'  '. 

■<  idle,  unli-n-' 

y«>u  at  liM  MUMi  UMM  fumuh  tiwm  with  the  mean* 


of  iwciin.iiifT  qualified  to  hold  commissions'  Mr. 
.'^  'Tt  must  see  that  the  only  way  to  raise 

th'  iie  army,  and  to  improve  the  condition 

of  Its  members  both  morally  and  phvsically,  is  to 
educate  the  arinjf.  \Vc  are  confident  that  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  docs  not  require  to  be 
reminded  of  these  truths  by  us  or  by  any  one,af\er 
the  pains  which  ho  took  with  the  naval  school  at 
Greenwich,  and  the  reformations  which  he  wrought 
in  that  most  interesting  establishment. 

The  first  suggestion  which  \vc  beg  respectfully 
to  offer  is,  that  all  recruits  joining  their  regiments 
subsequently  to  some  dale  hereafter  to  be  deter- 
mined upon,  shall  be  required,  by  authority,  to  at- 
tend school.  With  the  habits  in  this  respect  of 
men  already  enlisted,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  judi- 
cious or  even  just  to  interfere  ;  you  took  them  into 
the  service  on  no  understanding  of  the  sort — and  if 
they  take  it  into  their  heads  to  complain,  you 
might  find  it  difficult,  in  a  court  of  equity  or  con- 
science, to  rebut  the  complaint.  Even  with  them, 
however — at  least  with  the  younger  portion  of  them 
— a  sensible  man  at  the  head  bf  a  regiment  might 
exercise  a  strong  moral  influence  ;  and  surely  the 
recruits  may  be  ordered  to  school  without  hesita- 
tion. That  they  will  ao  if  the  commanding  ofhcer 
desires  it,  and  cheerfully  too,  we  enlertaiii  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt ;  indeed,  wo  know  that  among  the 
artillery  one  of  the  strongeiit  inducements  which 
recruiting  corpor.als  hold  out  to  young  men  whom 
they  arc  anxious  to  enlist  is,  that  they  will  find  a 
capital  school  at  head-quarters.  Fix  your  school- 
hours  for  aiiults  at  any  period  of  the  day  that  may 
be  most  convenient.  There  is  no  positive  necessi- 
ty for  having  the  soldiers  taught  only  in  the  even- 
ing. You  may,  if  it  so  please  you,  and  we  own 
that,  to  our  judgment,  the  arrangement  would  be  a 
wise  one,  make  the  education  of  the  soldier  your 
first  care,  and  give  up  only  such  hours  as  he  may 
not  require  to  the  children.  Hut  however  this  may 
be,  our  notion  is  that  all  recruits,  from  the  day 
that  they  join,  should  be  sent  to  school.  The  cul- 
ture of  the  mind  will  thus  keep  pace  with  the  train- 
ing of  the  body ;  and  though  at  the  outset  the 
hours  of  drill  lie  by  this  arrangement  somewhat 
diminished,  we  are  confident  that  at  the  end  of  six 
months  matters  will  have  found  their  level.  Every 
officer  or  non-commissioned  officer  who  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  recruits  knows  that  the  younK 
man  of  a  comparatively  cultivated  understanding  is 
far  more  easily  trained  than  an  unlettered  cub. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  that  before  we  can  begin 
to  act  upon  this  principle — iM-fore  we  can  endeavor 
to  make  his  regiment  or  his  di  pot  a  pl.ice  of  intel- 
lectual as  well  physical  discipline  to  the  young 
soldier — we  must  have  at  the  head  of  every  regi- 
mental school  in  the  service  a  master  not  only  well 
educated,  but  regularly  tniined,  and  ciimp<-tent 
from  his  position  as  well  as  by  his  moral  influence 
in  the  corps  to  form  in  some  sort  the  tastes  and 
characters  of  men  placed  under  him.  In  France 
this  matter  is  lilierally  and  satisfactorily  arranged. 
There  the  schoolmaster  holds  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant, and  every  conscript  comes  under  his  charge 
aa  he  arrives  at  head-quarters  ;  and  the  conso- 
ls, that  many  a  youth  who  quitted  his  ar- 
mrni  wholly  illitt-rate,  returns,  after  the 
1-  iM.  ..f  Ilia  service  has  expired,  a  well  educated 
man.  We  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary,  or 
even  diHirahle,  to  piw  :iiiv  ••iiili  rank  in  our  »cr- 
^  ■■  •    I-   r,.     i.   ■  •!,.  iM.i'  ••T.      Hut  some- 

iiii'i„'  iiiiir.'  iliiii  1-  wnw  mm  he  clearly  dc- 

■ervea,  if  you  mean  to  render  him  what  he  can 
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easily  bo  made,  one  of  tho  moKt  inflimntial  mem- 
hets  of  tlin  corps.     The  kcIkmiIh  ' mit  will 

not  be  raised  nbove  his  just  |i'\  >iik  him 

wiih  Ihi'  4LT-ser- 

pcant,  K  I  allow- 

aiicos  coii.iii.  i.-Mi.iM  .    .11..1  " ....,  ..^  .l.iiic,  then 

iho  queMinn  may  be  reconsidered,  whether,  after 
his  attendance  at  school  shall  have  been  rendered 
compulsory,  it  will  lie  fair  to  make  tho  soldier  pay, 
as  hi!  now  does,  for  his  cdiiealion. 

To  raiat!  the  pay  and  allownnees  of  Iho  present 
f^eneraiion  of  schoolmaster-sergeants  would,  how- 
ever, bo  a  mere  waste  of  genero«ity.  Not  one 
out  of  twenty  is  fit  for  his  place,  and  the  twentieth, 
ihouL'h  competent  to  teach  imperfwtly  all  that  ho 
himitelf  knows,  does  not  know  enough  to  undertake 
the  sort  of  t:i»k  which  wo  have  in  contemplation 
for  hint.  We  must,  therefore,  before  a  sintfle  step 
is  taken  to  fit  up  scbool-ruoms,  or  to  belter  the  con- 
dition of  scho<ilniiifiters,  provide  ourselves  with 
men  qualified  to  undertako  the  ofliee,  and  this  is 
only  to  be  done  by  providinR  for  the  army  a  col- 
lege, or  normal  st^hool,  at  which  young  men  may 
be  educated  for  the  express  purpose  of  passing  out 
of  ibr  seminarv  to  take  charge  of  the  xcliools  of 
regiments.  Will  there  bo  anv  difficulty  in  manag- 
ing this'  None  whatever.  There  is  not  so  much 
as  the  hindrance  to  be  got  rid  of  which  stands  in 
the  way  of  many  other  improvements  in  our  social 
system.  There  is  no  lack  of  funds.  The  secre- 
tary at  war  and  paymaster  general  have  at  their 
disposal  an  enormous  accumulation  of  unclaimed 
prize-money,  which,  as  it  belongs  to  the  army, 
liaving  been  by  the  army  acquired,  can  be  applied 
to  no  other  purpose  than  the  advantage,  in  some 
Way  or  another,  of  the  senice.  And  that  any 
higher  boon  could  bo  conferred  upon  the  army  than 
tho  engrafting  u|hhi  its  admirable  system  of  s<|uad 
and  battalion  drill  a  system  of  mental  culture 
equally  etrective,  we  do  not  think  that  the  most 
desprratc  martinet  will  argue.* 

Strong  in  this  important  assurance,  we  look  fur- 
ther ahead  in  a  hopeful  spirit,  and  satisfy  our- 
selves that  in  order  to  work  out  o\ir  8<-heme  we 
must  have  a  material  building,  good  professors,  and 
a  children's  school,  close  at  hand,  in  which  our 
pupil  teachers  may  practise  the  lessons  which  (bey 
learn.  Two  at  le.ast  of  these  requirements  arc 
supplied  at  once  by  the  Chelsea  Military  Asylum. 
}Iere  is  an  edifice  constructed  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  lOOO  children  :  it  contains  only  3(M) ;  so 
that  two  thirds,  if  not  three  fourths,  of  the  pile 
stand  empty.  What  is  to  hinder  a  portion  of 
this  vacant  space. from  being  converted  into  the 
sort  of  college  that  we  want — care  lieing  taken  so 
to  fence  it  olF  from  the  boys'  wing,  that  except  at 
seho(d  hours,  when  the  authorities  are  by,  there 
shall  Iw  no  communication  between  the  pupils  of 
the  higher  and  those  of  the  lower  academy?  .\nd 
as  to  a  practising  school,  what  better  could  be 
thought  of  than  that  which  already  exists,  and 
into  whieh  the  very  atmospliere  of  our  training  in- 
stitutions will  infuse  a  new  spirit!  Or  supposing 
objections  to  arise  to  this  arrangement — of  which 
one  presents  itself  immediately  in  the  leasehold  and 
fast  expiring  tenure  on  which  the  asylum  is  held 
— why  not  take  a  portion  of  the  hundred  thousand 
pounds  that  are  available,  and  build  therewith  a 
college  of  our  own ;   planting  it  on   government 

*  The  unclaimo<!  prire-monev  belong,  hy  act  of  nar- 
lininrnl.  to  Chrism  Hnspitnl.  iVil  to  oiiffml^  on  Chelsea 
Hospital  lioth  our  now  normal  srho<il  nmi  our  military 
asylum  would  not  be  a  task  of  much  diliicully. 


ground — My  on  a  portion  of  that  w  hich  is  atlached 

to  the  Royil    P  '  '         '  , 

reach  of  th' 

general  contnu  I'l  uh-  ■ 

lishinent'     There  is  i, 

'•V' -"■■   -<'iniiiary.       '  ! 

I — a  traliu' 
r-:  :  -  istanls,  wc 

only   the   young   men 

them,  but  the  l>oys  in  i  I 

likewise,     .'^ay  that  you  dctermiiiu  to  take  no  moru 

I  than  thirty  pupil  teachers  into  the  seminary  nl  a 
time.     The  extent  of  buildii 
and  for  their  instructors  and 

be  great :   but  when  ym  n  ul 

the  sort,  would  it  not  I  -  ihert 

'riie   lease    of  the   prounu    no   wmrn    m*-    j)resent 

{  .\syluin  stands  is  wearing  out.  In  sixty  years' 
time  or  less,  the  whole  will  be  at  i' ■■  .••i.-'.  of  the 
Karl  of  Cadogan.     Why  not  aniii  ly  of 

doom  by  bringing  the  children  at  ■ t  tho 

roof  of  your  own  edifice — which  you  may  fit  up 
both  externally  and  internally^  on  the  moat  ap- 
proved models,  and  render  capable,  in  case  of 
need,  of  any  degree  of  extension?  Of  course  our 
suggestions  in  regard  to  these  matters  imply,  that 
the  existing  oflTiccrs  of  the  Royal  Military  Asylum 
shall  not  be  sent  adrift :  they  may  die  out  by  de- 
grees, or  be  pensioned  olT  liberally — as  perhaps 
some  of  them  might  have  been,  on  the  reduction 
in  the  establishmiMil,  without  any  great  hurt  to  tho 
public  senice.  As  to  the  asylum  itself,  probably 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  make  a  barrack  of  it  fur 
the  rest  of  the  least\  liarracks  are  sorely  needed, 
especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  metropolis ; 
and  here  is  one  reaily  fiuind  to  our  hands. 

Having  provided  buildings,  principal,  professors, 
and  a  commandant,  (for  we  should  place  our  mili- 
tary college,  in  matters  of  discipline,  under  mili- 
tary control,)  the  next  step  will  be  to  find  students. 
We  do  not  anticipate  the  smallest  difficulty  here. 
Hold  out  adequate  inducements  in  the  shape  of  pay 
and  station — and  plenty  of  intelligent  young  men, 
pupils  perhaps  in  Sir.  Jack.sun's  seminary  at  Dailer- 
sea,  or  at  some  other  like  it,  will  enter  the  service 
cheerfully.  Hut  if  not,  all  that  need  be  done  is  to 
select  from  the  regiment  of  sappers  thirty  well-eon- 
ducted  inen,  and  to  take  them  at  once  into  your  sem- 
inary. They  w  ill  set  the  machine  a-going  capitally, 
and  in  a  year  at  most  be  fit  to  work  each  a  machine 
of  his  own  in  the  regiment  to  which  he  may  be  sent ; 
while  care  is  taken  at  the  college  to  bring  forward 
successors  from  another  source — which  vsill  prove 
exhaustless. 

Children  arc  taken  into  the  Royal  Military  Asy- 
lum at  five,  and  are  sent  away  at  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Now  from  five  to  eight  boys  learn  com- 
paratively little  ;  and  under  such  teacher^  ■"  "■•.•-- 
intend  them  in  the  asylum  they  learn  n< ' 
would  therefore  suguest.  first,  that  all  ili'  ,  . 
ble  but  ignorant  .sorirc  nnts  wlm  now  pl.iy  at  schotd- 
keeping  in  the  asylum  1h'  pensioned  off;  and  nrM, 
that  tho  age  of  ailmission  for  pupils  be  r  i 

five  to  eight,  and  that  of  removal  in  onl 
to  sixteen.  You  will  thus  have  only  ei^bt  }i;;irs 
to  work  upon  instead  of  nine,  hut  they  will  be  gi«id 
years,  goml  as  regards  both  the  comparative  matu- 
rity and  pliability  of  the  boy's  mind,  and  better 
still  as  bringing  him  nearer  to  nr  '  '  -  '  = 
pushed  into  the  world.     Nor  oui: 

notions  of  bumaiiity  to  interfere  w.... , .    •^■ 

ment.  A  child  of  eitiht  is  a  heavier  burthen  to  his 
mother,  if  she  struggles  to  support  liim,  than  a 
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liow  to  teach. 

1,  till'  ui(iiistri»1  classes, 

!  feature  in  the  present 

I    ai    the   asyluiti.      Do    not, 

I  ite  their  imi>ortance  ;  do  not 

'■■  ."■to  music  time  which  may 

\Oi\  in  the  cultivation  of 

iliat  you  train  your  lads, 

,  to  look  to  the  army  as  their 

If  you  act  thus,  you  will  send 

.r  a  little  hatch  of  well-instruct- 

•  il   younu  ""en  to  your  corps ; 

ilii  luorc.     Let  the  principal  keep  his 

quickest  and  most  intelligent  lads  in 

■h  arrives  at  his  sixteenth 

(I.  if  willlnir,  to  the  nor- 

ii'd  to  becnine  a  resrimen- 

ire  aiisolulcly  no  limits  to 

.  ;...>«  youths  may  acquire,  or 

1  iency  in  imparting  it  to  which 

11.     And  as  a  constant  succes- 

■  pt  up,  so  long  as  a  military  asylum 

v.1'1  i-iii  never  be  at  a  loss  where  to 

J  men  to  undertake  the 

...ols  whenever  coramand- 

.V  r«ir  them. 

fur  the  present  to  inquire  into 

'■n  desirable  in  regimental 

.t  which  we  would  take 

'     •"     'iicTicd  by 

'  licr  vou 

.  .u..i  troiilile- 

1  who  enlists, 

■iiy 
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i!h  the  worst  of  his  civil- 
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"  seen  war,  and  the  men  of  the  scientific  cnrps 
know  anything  at  all  about  these  man.  im. 
it  not  be  woilh  while  to  include  a  lit;lit 
iif  training  in  such  subjects  within  the  mili- 

' iii'>n  of  our  recruits'   and  will  anybody 

■  at  its  close  the  young  man  would  be 
:ii  for  the  active  business  of  his  calling, 
or  more  inclined  to  give  trouble  to  his  officers? 

Again,  the  institution  of  garrison  libraries,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  improving  the  tastes  of  the 
soldiers  and  furnishing  them  with  recreation  and 
instruction  combined,  imposes  upon  us  the  neces- 
sity of  fitting  then-,  to  take  advantage  of  the  boon. 
If  out  of  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  men  only 
three  hundred  or  fewer  can  read,  the  library  must 
effect  in  a  very  imperfrct  degree  the  piirp<i8e  for 
which  it  has  licen  established.  And  if  it  further 
happen  that  even  these  three  hundred  men  relish 
no  works  of  a  higher  ord"r  than  trashy  novels  and 
half-indeeent  narratives,  it  may  be  questioned  whe- 
ther the  libraries  in  point  of  fact  do  more  harm  or 
good.  Our  garrison  libraries  contain  many  excel- 
lent works — some  of  them  indeed  far  above  the 
mark  of  the  present  race  of  readers — but  these,  to 
which  we  would  fain  guide  the  soldiers,  must  bo 
wasted,  till  by  a  change  of  system  in  our  regi- 
mental schools  we  educate  our  young  men  up  to 
them. 

Hut  while  we  thus  endeavor  to  cultivate  the  in- 
tellects of  our  soldiers,  and  by  a  well-ordered  chap- 
Irjn's  department  to  nourish  among  them  a  rever- 
ence for  religion,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  connex- 
ion between  men's  physical  and  moral  conditions  is 
very  intimate,  and  that  you  cannot  take  a  more  ju- 
dicious step  preparatory  to  the  elevation  of  the  lat- 
ter than  by  improving  the  former,  where  it  seems 
to  require  and  is  susceptible  of  improvement  at 
your  hands.  Now  as  far  as  regards  his  pay,  his 
feeding,  his  clothing,  and  his  military  equipment, 
the  British  soldier  has  no  just  ground  of  cniuplaint. 
The  first  is  ample ;  the  second  wholewiine  and 
abundant  ;  the  third  not  perhaps  so  becdniing.  at 
least  in  the  infantry,  as  it  might  be  made,  but 
warm,  and  otherwise  siifTicient ;  the  fourth,  cum- 
brous lieyond  all  que.ilinn,  but  effective.  We  wish 
that  we  could  say  as  much  of  his  housing — and  of 
all  the  difTercnt' arrangements  connected  with  it; 
but  we  cannot. 

The  outward  appearance  of  a  barrack,  as  it  has 
existed  in  this  country  for  many  years,  must  be  fa- 
miliar to  all  our  readers.  A  high  wall,  into  v\bicli 
is  let  a 'gateway,  and  possibly,  if  the  station  be  an 
itnportant  one,.a  postern  also,  intervenes  between 
the  road  or  the  street  and  the  barrack-square  ; 
'  '  .  whether  it  be  surrounded  on  tbn'c  >icles  by 
.  or  contain   only  asiiigle   row  fronting  the 

*- •■<  fenced   about,  ami   gnndled   or 

H ;  so   that   it  may  be  fit  for  the 

I  tl".  regime.itto  parade.  There 

ibis;  but  the  reverse  :  nei- 

•    ap]>eanincc  of  the  men's 

■i  disgust  you;  for  the  house  is   built   of 

:ind  the  nmf  is  slated.     Hut  come  forward^ 

and   observe   how  the   interior  is  laid  out.     That 

mi..  f,f  liuililing  on  which  you  are  gazing  contains 

rows    <if    dormitories,    and     nothing    else. 

is  not  a  day-room  in  it;  and  the  kitchens, 

i'les  that  they  stand  a  goo<l 

lied    with    no   conveniiiiii  f 

.  I  ...  ...I IS  1111(1  grates  thrust  bi'iniilli 

The  walls,  originally  whitewaslied,  are 
-  .  ,  .iiiigy — so  are  the  ceilings.  The  brick-floor- 
ing on  the  ground  story  is  in  ruts ;  the  wooden 
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stiiircasM  are  hv  no  menns  in  n  |;oo<i  Rtatc  of  re- 
pnir,    and    Iho   honrda   nrn   staini!>l    wilh    (jroaae. 
('oinp  up  llii«  flil;^l  of  ntfps  and  pnlpr  the  npnrt- 
ment  on  the  richl  of  thi' l:i 
of  snloon,  whorrin  iroei    It 

two  rows,  I'arh  mw  havitii;  wn-  n'  in^  "i  uw  n'-i!-" 
to  Iho  wall.  'rhi>y  am  all  rollt'il  up  at  thi^  mo- 
ment, and  tho  lu'rlding  of  parh  is  f  .|.l..l  i."i  nt 
niulit  they  are  let  down — and  tlipn—  ii- 

firal  9pac«   bi'twrm  each  pair  does  i  la 

foot  and  a  h:ilf — from  foot  to  foot  there  may  bo  an 
interval  of  perhaps  an  ell.  There  aro  shelves,  as 
you  must  notice,  runninfj  lonifilndinally  over  the 
head  of  each  row,  whereon  the  men  place  their 
knap«aeksand  caps;  and  the  firelocks  are  arranped 
in  racks  aaainst  the  wall,  having'  pouches,  bayon- 
ets, and  Ik'Iis  rIiukj  beside  them. 

The  room  in  which  we  .stand  is  the  home  of 
twelve  men.  IFere  they  eat,  sleep,  and  dress — as 
fiir  as  any  of  ihem  can  he  said  to  dress  under  cover 
— and  here,  sometimes  they  cook  also.  Here  like- 
wise, in  had  weather,  the  wa.xhinff  of -their  linen 
takes  plaee  ;  and  as  the  soldier's  kit  is  not  very  ex- 
tensive, the  operation  is  Rointr  on  continually. 
Their  cookinp,  whether  it  he  performed  over  the 
fire  yonder,  or  in  the  sort  of  shed  or  outhouse 
which  is  dijrnificd  by  the  title  of  the  "  men's  mess 
kitchen,"  they  themselves  take  it  by  turns  to  exe- 
cute. So  ii  is  alsfi  is  reijard  to  the  cleaning  and 
sweepini;  of  the  chamber,  which  first  takes  place 
at  nu  early  hour  in  the  morninij,  and  is  afterwards 
repealed  al  the  lermination  of  each  meal.  Now  as 
the  wh<de  of  the  inmates,  except  the  falipue  party, 
must  turn  out  in  or<ler  to  let  the  process  co  on,  and 
ns  ihey  have  no  place  to  retire  to,  let  the  weather 
be  as  inclement  as  it  may,  much  inconvenience, 
h'adinpr  to  worse  thincs,  is  continually  occasioned. 
Take  the  first  turn  out — that  which  occurs  early  in 
the  morninij — and  see  to  what  it  leads. 

Thefe  is  not  in  the  soldier's  apartment  a  jngf,  a 
basin,  a  foot-tub,  or  any  oiher  convenience,  of 
which  civili/.ed  men  (r<'"<'''ally  make  use.  There 
is  not  in  any  barrack  which  we  happen  to  have 
visited,  a  bath-house  or  lavatory  imder  cover.  The 
men,  however,  must  wash  their  faces,  hands,  and 
feet  ere  inspected — wherefore  awav  they  nish  in  a 
body  to  the  piitnp,  as  so(m  as  the  bugle  .sounds.  It 
may  rain,  snow,  hail,  blow  ;  but  there,  in  the  open 
air,  they  must  make  their  toilets  ;  and  when  that 
job  is  completed,  it  very  selihuu  happens  that  the 
sleepinii-room  is  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  them  back. 
What  are  they  lo  do' — .'^tand  and  shiver,  and  pet 
their  sartnenls  and  shirts  wet  ihrouch,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  catarrhs,  and,  it  inav  b:-,  fevers' — for 
remember  they  have  just  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  that 
even  in  the  depth  of  winter  the  soldiers'  rooms  are 
penerally  over-healed.  They  cannot  do  this.  There- 
fore they  move  ofl"  one  by  one  to  the  only  place  of 
shelter  that  stands  open  for  them,  and  begin  the 
day  with  paying  a  visit  to  the  canteen.  Now  the 
canteen  is  a  public-house — and  soldiers  are  no  more 
proof  against  lemplalioii  than  other  men  ;  and  there 
is  an  awkwardness  in  sitting  or  standing  in  a  tap- 
room without  calling  for  sotnething  ;  and  so  some 
through  established  custom,  others  because  their 
comrades  set  the  example,  call  for  their  glasses  of 
gin.  A  >  '  '  of  gin,  even  when  taken  upon 
an  empiv  nay  not  ni.ake  a  man  drunk, 

but  it  givi  >  ,1  i.u^-  ixeitement  to  his  system,  which 
requires,  as  soon  as  the  counteraction  liegins,  to  be 
stimulated  a?ain  ;  and  this  leads  of  course  to  a 
habit  of  tippling  ;  if  indeed  it  do  not  bring  its  vic- 
tim muddy  to  guard  or  parade,  and  so  transfer  him 


from  the  ranks  to  the  Maek-hole,  and  fmm  th» 

\<\  m.    Can  a- 

»  Iter  and  a 

■  tlie 
1  on 

1 1  I  ill   .1-*  I  !:■  *■"  " 

ti  i  be  past ; 

(i;i :..  t,  th.""  ■'■ 

who  thus  begins 
into  a  drunkard.     I; 

man.  Then'  is  not  only  an  end  to  all  his  chances 
of  good-conduct-stripei,  and  so  forth,  hut  he  is  sure 
lo  commit  crimes,  sooner  or  later,  that  involve  ter- 
rible consequences  ;  and  his  entire  degradation, 
wheti  it  conies,  th<!  looker-on  will  be  able  to  trace 
back  to  the  first  drop  of  gin  in  the  canteen. 

Hut  wo  have  not  yet  done  with  the  soldier's 
home — for  it  is  the  home  of  more  than  the  soldier. 
Into  that  same  ehamhcr,  the  non-commissioned 
officer — often  a  respectable  man — or  the  well- 
behaved  and  therefore  favored  private,  conducts 
his  newly-married  wife,  and  informs  her  thai  she 
must  sleep  in  one  of  these  iron  bedsteads,  without 
so  much  .as  a  curtain  interposed  between  her  and 
the  strange  men  that  occupy  beds  on  either  side 
of  her.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  outrage  which 
is  thus  oflyred  to  the  wife's  delicacy,  if  she  have 
any  ;  or  the  effect  that  must  be  produced  upon 
her  moral  nature,  while  she  is  forced  to  overhear 
the  ribald  talk  of  a  dozen  rough  young  bachelors'* 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  slate  of  her  feelings  till 
she  have  become  utterly  hardened,  while  a  dozen 
men,  every  niehl  and  every  morning,  arc  stripping 
and  dressing  in  her  very  presence?  Or  shall  we 
ask  what  the  husband  feels  when  his  duty  comes 
for  guard,  and  he  is  forced  lo  leave  his  wife  alone 
in  such  a  placet  But  worse  remains  behind.  Will 
the  reader  believe  that  here  also,  when  her  days 
are  numbered,  the  poor  wretch  brings  into  the 
world  her  husband's  child '  Yet  so  it  is  ;  for  there 
is  a  rule  in  the  service — never,  we  believe,  deviated 
from — that  rcL'iiiiental  hospitals  shall  be  used  ei- 
clnsively  by  s(ddiers  ;  and  hence  the  siddier's  wife, 
if  she  he  too  delicate  to  submit  to  nature's  great 
law  in  a  crowd,  must  seek  retirement,  provided 
she  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  outside  the  barrack- 
gales.  Now  we  know  that  it  is  the  policy — a  wise 
pidicy  too— of  those  in  high  places  to  discourage 
as  much  as  possible  the  marriage  of  soldiers.  A 
soldier  encumbered  wilh  a  wife  and  family  almost 
always  loses  zeal  ;  and  if  he  marry  without  the 
permission  of  the  commanding  officer,  he  loses 
flesh  also.  Whenever  you  see  a  miserable  half- 
starved  looking  creature  in  the  ranks,  you  may  put 
him  down  as  one  of  the  unfortunates  whose  wives 
are  not  recognized  in  the  corps.  But  a  certain 
number  of  women  the  rules  of  the  service  do  pro- 
vide for ;  and  they  are  eminently  n.seful  both  in 
camp  and  in  quarters.  Why  not  (having  adiiiilled 
them  into  barracks)  afford  lo  them  al  liri^i  .'.  .-,nt 
accommodation  there?  We  are  not  nov 
for  the  universal  adoption  of  what  arc  <■ 
ried  quarters.  It  generally  happens  that  the  best 
man  in  the  room — the  non-commissioned  officer, 
for  example — is  the  married  man  ;  and  discipline 
requires  that  he  should  sleep  where  the  others  do, 
that  he  may  be  ready  for  all  emergencies ;  but  it 
would  not  much  interfere  with  the  capabilities  of 

*\Ve  remember  a  verse  in  a  iliirhland  mess-song: — 

'*  Fra*'  wa'  lo  w^n',  in  ,1nti^!«^  mw, 
! 
1  ■  ■  loons, 

;: .  .:.ite." 
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lh«  •psrtTwnl  if  »  linuW^  pnrtion  of  «nae«  wer» 
aaail^nr  '  ^urmnndod  uy  a  1 

wooden  ri<.  to  bis  wife  ^ 

doyrae  ■  "»»1  oi  inr 

'lit   t«t  thu 

.  u  nil  I'll,  in  1  involve  the 
fll^Bg  I  ,  ward  apail  from  the  rest, 

is  r-'  '  r  her. 

wr,  to  limit  our  improve- 
IT'  icra  to  this — impcirlant  as 

».    .  '('p  to  be.     They  must  be  fur- 

lii»!.    '  «ith  l:iratories,  where  the  men 

m  i-Dinfiirt  nnd  under  cover.* 

I)  ■  -I,  where  the  men  may  eat 

t)i'  Ai  liberty  lo  sit  <lown  as  often 

■<  I'd  to  rest,  without  (!<>>iiR  into 

Com;>niv  li.ti.T  kitchens  must  be  built,  as  well 
M  launarics,  where  the  men's  linen  Khali  bo  well 

w-i-'  ■'  '    ■  •  ■  ■     -•  '  ■'  ■  -vhole  edifice  clean.sed 

h  iir  more  frequently. 

Ti inning  to  we   these 

mattor>  n'd  liyihe  inrrcascd 

care  wli  ,     ■  the  construction  of 

the  new  barracks  that  are  here  and  there  in  pro- 
l^esa.  nm  we  must  not  overlook  the  barracks 
that   a1-  '.    because   the   only   effect   of 

inakui!:  fwl  what  comfort  is  in  one" of 

tbeae  m  !i  are  few,  will  be  to 

render  :  I  with  the  inconven- 

ienoes  n  :  iiw  <tld,  which  are  many. 

And  tb  ''  all,  there  must  be  a  uni- 

versal rviuiM.  •       -.    Ii  is  not  fair — it  is 

morslly  as   ■■  .    wrdnu — to  plant  a 

pip-''"-"  '■'  '  ■ ,..,  ,   ,...;iiin,  and  to  imprison 

ai  '  punish  the  men  for  makini;  too  free 

w.i  .  .  .  for  it  is  a  mere  delusion  to  speak  of 
canteens,  constituted  as  they  are,  as  safety-valves. 
We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  our  soldiers  must 
be  drunken ;  and  we  are  without  excuse  so  long 
es.  belicvinij  this  propensity  to  be  in  them,  we  do 
n<''  ry  conceivable  expedient  with  a  view 

tu  t'. 

■  to  the  existence 
of  -I'S  far  removed 

front  I  •    •'  ,   t((,|. 

dier  ;  I  .  his 

bu"--  ,,,,..    ..■.iiiiirts 

w  '  ithin  bis  reach, 

bi  ■  Sv  iliomiarter- 

tii  1/Ct  the 

c.i:  M'll  spirits 

be  everywhere  uitlidrawn  from  them.      F.ven  beer 
had   Kfttrr  be   px''lndi*d ;    but    nnvlhin'^    wtrnTT'cr 
in 
M 

cnll)'.     1  jt  '  I,  w  liLri:iii 

coffee  and  t>  supply  it, 

an '  '  ■'  ■'       . 

w 

M..^,..,., .. .       ;  „.  . 

du  all  that  you  can  to  encourage  your  men  to  repair 

•Con  I 
in  the-*' 
#•■  ■ 
!'.• 
It 
)l 
II' 

tn  '■ 
tf  I.  ■' 
•h,.', 
d.-.'.-.  ...:■.. 

dr,..M.  ■....  .. 

off  an  iMi  %o*tt. 


I  thiiher  when  the  day's  husin«M  is  ended,  that  they 

smoke  their  pip'  riato  like  rational 

-.    And  here,  il  :is  we  hope  some 

iKiy    to  find   liiin,  till'   n  ^.'iMiiiitai  schulniusler  will 

J>rove  10  the  full  ns  useful  as  in  his  xclinolrouni. 
f  he  be  able  to  deliver  a  popular  set  of  lectures 
on  chemistry,  or  mechanics,  or  any  other  bcieiire 
which  speaks  to  men's  understanding  through  their 
sight  as  well  ss  ibrnngh  the  senst;  of  hearing,  he 
may,  and  doiibtlotis  will,  find  ready  auditum ;  nud 
we  venture  to  prophesy  that  as  soon  as  he  t\oc»  so, 
provost-prisons  and  barrack-cells  will  become  mar- 
vellously thinned. 

And  now,  before  we  lay  aside  the  pen,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  if  we  take  some  notice  ol  the  extent 
to  which  the  intellects  of  the  olTicers  of  our  army 
arc  cultivated,  and  thu  care  which  is  taken  to  (|ual- 
ify  them,  by  eijueation  and  otherwise,  for  rank  and 
station  in  their  profe».sion.  That  llie  custom  in 
our  service  of  purcliasing  promotii>n  is  open  to 
many  objections,  cannot,  we  are  afraid,  be  disputed. 
It  often  appears — under  existing  rircuinslanccs, 
perhaps,  it  more  than  appear.t — to  render  the  length 
of  a  man's  purse  the  grand  criterion  by  whirh  tu 
try  his  fitness  for  military  command ;  and  when- 
ever a  disaster  occurs  in  the  preiwince  of  an  enemy, 
there  arc  not  wanting  multitudes  who  attribute  the 
calamity,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  the  working  of 
this  practice.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  sun- 
dry reasons  for  maintaining  the  practice  into  which 
we  cannot  at  present  enter,  but  to  which  no  man 
who  duly  considers  the  structure  of  our  society  and 
polity  can  deny  very  great  inipi^rtance.  Passing 
over  these,  one  pithy  prai-tical  question  is  this  ; — 
Can  the  practice  be  got  rid  of  without  at  the  same 
time  putting  an  entire  stop  to  proiiiution  ;  or  if  not 
exactly  stopping  promotion,  without  rendering  il 
so  tardy  that  his  physical  powers  must  fail  ere  any 
man  can  expect  to  attain  even  to  the  coinmand  of 
a  regiment '.  We  do  believe,  with  all  rc8|KCt  for 
Colonel  Mitchell,  that  the  thing  cannot  Tm;  got  rid 
of:  at  the  same  time  we  are  sure  that  much  may 
be  done,  and  ought  to  l>e  done,  to  modify  it,  and 
remove  from  it  its  most  objectionable  feature.  And 
this  conviction  it  is  that  leads  tu  the  very  brief 
inquiry  which  we  now  proposi.'  conreriiing  the  sort 
of  training  which  gentlemen  ought  to  niiderj!o  pre- 
paratory, not  alone  to  their  introduction  into  tlio 
military  service,  but  to  their  advancement  in  tlio 
same. 

Wo  are  not  upon  the  whole  friendly  to  what  ia 

called  a  professional  education,  as  preparatory  to 

the  first  commission.     Say  that  on  un  average  our 

vouth   get  their  ensigncies    and   corncieies  about 

eighteen.    Our  notion  is,  that  they  will  find  enough 

j  to  do,    provided   they  make  themselves    toleiuhly 

I  well  acquainted,  before  they  arrive  at  this  time  of 

life,  with  the  French  and  (lerman  I  n 

:i(ldition  to  their  own,  particulaily  if  ^.  ;- 

ance  be  grounded,  as  it  ought  to  be,  up.  i.  ..  i..,.-..i- 

ledgc  of  I^tin,  and.   if  poNsililc,  of  Oreek.     llis- 

I  tory  also,  and  geography,  the  elements  of  mailie- 

inatics,   and   the  principles  of  con^litutional    and 

colonial   law,  ought   to  be   fimiliar  to   them;  so 

ought  arithmetic,  in  which,  indeed,  their  progress 

"hciiild  lie  consideiable  ;  and  if  to  their  other  aeeom- 

•   <lrawing  be  added,   it   will  be  belter. 

.:    points,  however,   are  the   languages, 

.inlliioelic,  mathiMiiatics,  and  constitutional  history. 

Without  being  able  to  speak  and  write  both  Frtinch 

'  '  111,  an  oflii'er  in  the  field  mnsl  always  bo 

s  at  the  mercy  of  others,  for  these  aro 

.  i.ui.j|>..ui  languages.   Without  a  competent  knowl- 
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edjte  of  the  ruloa  of  nrilhmetio  ho  will  nerer  be 

ablo  III  ki-np  his  own  :i' r  those  of  hi-  

paiiy.     Wiihmil  \m-Ui  !   in  the  <1' 

of  i;iMiiiiolry  hu  can  n. bii"  >•  " 

<m  any  siihjeiM,  nor  net  In  am      ■ 
Without  kiiiiwini;  what  till'   I  >\t  '    >l. 
low,  both  ul  hiiiiiu  anil  in  our  foreign   : 
he  in:iy  at  some  critical  niuineiit  com;;.  i 

fatally,  and  is  ili»|ualilivil  fruin  aspirinif  to  onu  »f 
the  few  prizos  that  are  iilTcrcil  to  hiin  in  his  railing 
— we  mean  a  cnhinial  ({ovcrnincnl.  Moreover, 
nnles*  they  have  thetr  minds  turned  towards  these 
pumuits  in  early  life,  comparatively  few,  either 
military  men  or  civilians,  take  to  them  kindly  in 
after  years.  And  therefore,  in  preference  to  giv- 
iiilT  him  such  a  smattcrmif  of  military  M-ience  a» 
the  cadet  picks  up  during  a  residence  from  fourteen 
to  si.\li'en  or  seventeen  years  of  age  at  Sandhurst, 
we  recommend  all  parents  who  may  propose  to 
send  a  son  Into  the  army,  to  prepare  htm  for  his 
future  poslliiin  by  heslowiiiK  upon  him  the  best 
jjeneral  education  which  this  country  and  their 
means  can  alfurd.  It  may  stand  him  in  i;ood  stead 
sooner  than,  while  acquirini;  his  information,  he 
imagines:  it  is  sure  to  tell  in  the  \m\g  run,  both 
siicinllv  and  professionally.  For  the  youngest  en- 
siirn,  iliirinj;  times  of  disturbance,  may  be  called 
u|Hin  to  act  as  a  maf>istrato  as  well  as  a  soldier  at 
home :  and  is  not  overweening  in  his  ambition  if 
he  aspire  one  day  or  another  to  represent  his  sov- 
creisn  abroad. 

The  ynuni;  man  having  his  mind  thusfarstorcd, 
and  his  faculties  sharpened  by  habits  of  study,  is 
inrormed  that  a  commission  is  ready  to  be  bestowed 
upon  him,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  as  the  case 
may  be,  provided  he  succeed  in  passing  a  nioder- 
ale  examination  before  a  board  of  othcers,  or  others 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  He  appears  before  the 
board — answers  the  questions  th.it  are  propounded 
to  him,  is  gazetted,  and  joins  his  regiment,  where 
he  is  put,  as  is  titling,  to  the  same  course  of  drill 
throuijh  which  the  recruit  must  pass.  Heyond 
this,  moreover,  he  is  taught  how  to  command  a 
squad,  a  section,  a  company,  and  finally  a  battal- 
ion. Daily  attendance  in  the  orderly-room  is  ex- 
acted of  him,  and  he  is  required  to  pay,  and  keep 
his  company's  accounts.  In  a  word,  a  thorough 
insight  is  given  him  into  the  whole  internal  econo- 
my, as  it  is  cailed,  of  the  regiment :  and  with 
guard  and  orderly  duty  ho  is  rendered  familiar. 
We  are  much  afraid  that  even  this  is  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  onlinary  practice  of  corps,  required  of 
all  young  officers  in  our  service  ;  it  constitutes, 
nevertheless,  but  a  (Mirtion  of  the  training  which 
we  desire  to  impose  upon  them.  Why  should  not 
his  regiment  Ik!  to  the  F'nglish  subaltern  what  it  is 
in  the  service  of  France  and  Prussia,  and  Austria 
— a  school  as  well  as  a  home!  Why  should  not 
facilities  be  artbrded  him  there  of  improving  his  no- 
quaintance  with  modern  languages,  and  rendering 
himself  skilled  in  tactics,  military  drawing,  sur- 
veying, field  and  permanent  fortification!  Why 
should  yon  give  a  single  step  of  promotion  to  any 
officer,  be  he  ever  so  wealthy,  unless  he  can  pass 
a  respectable  examination  in  all  these  different  sub- 
jects' And  as  wo  advance  higher,  from  a  lieuten- 
ancy to  a  company,  and  from  a  company  to  a  ina- 
joritv,  we  should  raise  continually  the  standard  of 
our  merit.  Is  it  just  or  tair — we  put  the  policy  of 
the  arrangement  out  of  the  question — to  push  men 
on  to  situations  where  the  lives  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures and  their  country's  interest  must  be  commit- 
ted to  their  discretion — without  taking  any  pains 
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to  aicortain  that  they  are  not  crowly  disqitalilied 

'-r  the  charge'     Surely  it  ia  not;  and  if  youiiK 

:i   cannot  be  brought  to  see  this,  if  they    ire 

,.   r     1. 1..     II., I.. I. .1,1    ,.r     I,,,,    »ilh,l    1,1    ..iJiiiill     to    the 

required 
•  service 
the  better,  i'here  arc  plenty  of  spirits  as  gallant 
as  theirs,  and  minds  more  tractable,  among  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  to  supply  their  place  ; 
>ind  neither  the  army,  nor  the  nalmn  which  cxjiects 
its  army  to  bo  of  some  use,  will  ever  miss  them. 

Two  preliminary  arrangements  are  manifeBlly 
necessary,  if  we  desire  to  act  i  leh  prin- 

ciple as  thia  :  first,  that  a  cour  includ- 

ing a  list  of  hooks  on  caeh  sul'  l>e  made 

out  for  the  guidance  of  our  ■•  rs ;  and 

next,  that  every  regiment  in  tl.;  ...  -  shall  ho 
provided  with  a  superinteiidant  of  military  instruc- 
tion, whose  duty  it  shall  l>e  to  afford  as  much  as- 
sistance aa  may  be  required  to  the  students  when 
they  apply  to  him,  as  well  as  to  lecture,  at  certain 
hours,  to  the  young  officers  in  his  own  room, 
pretty  much  as  the  tutor  of  one  of  our  colleges  in 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  lectures  to  the  undergradu- 
ates. There  can  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  set- 
tling the  former  of  these  points.  The  Unkc  of 
Wellington,  Sir  fieorge  Murray,  .Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  !Sir  Charles  Napier,  Major-flencral  Wil- 
liam Napier,  and  Major-General  Brown,  the  Dep- 
uty Adjutant-General,  will  easily,  if  required, 
make  such  a  selection  from  standard  works  on 
strategy,  castrametation,  military  history,  and  the 
science  and  art  of  war,  as  shall  at  least  stimulate 
the  curiosity  of  young  men  to  search  farther;  and 
as  the  best  works  of  the  sort  extant  appear  to  be 
the  productions  of  authors  who  write  in  French 
and  in  German,  the  officer's  knowledge  of  these 
necessary  languages  will  be  advanced  by  the  sama 
process  which  advances  his  acquaintance  with  the 
theory  of  his  profession.  Neither  ought  it  to  be  a 
puzzle  where  we  are  to  lay  our  hands  upon  com- 
petent regimental  milil.iTV  instructors.  There  is 
attacheil  to  each  corps  in  our  army  a  functionary, 
who,  under  existing  circumstances,  seems  to  be  as 
useful  as  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  coach — we  mean  the 
second  major.  Make  him  your  military  instructor. 
Possibly  you  may  find  many  second-in.ajors  in  the 
service  at  this  moment  who  possess  neither  the  de- 
gree of  knowledge,  nor  the  habits  of  thought  which 
would  fit  them  for  the  undertaking.  So  much  the 
worse  for  the  British  army.  But  inform  them 
generally  of  your  purpose — throw  open  to  them  the 
senior  department  at  .Sandhurst,  and  irivc  to  such 
as  may  prefer  it,  leave  to  study  at  Berlin,  or  any 
other  continental  military  college  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  two  years  the  majority  will  return  to  their  regi- 
ments, fully  qualified  for  the  duties  which  you 
have  determined  to  impose  upon  them.  Such  as 
cannot  manage  this  in  two  years  are  manifestly  of 
a  capacity  so  dull  that  they  never  ought  to  rise 
above  their  present  rank  in  the  service.  Give  thera 
a  broad  hint  that  they  had  better  retire  :  and  you 
will  find  plenty  of  captains  both  able  and  willing  to 
fill  up  tht!  vacancies. 

Besides  Inioks,  and  a  director  of  studies,  there 
will  he  needed  stations,  here  and  there,  to  which, 
in  the  order  of  home  reliefs,  regiments  shall  bo 
marched  for  the  purpose  of  practising  on  the 
ground  attached  to  the  barracks  the  lessons  which 
they  have  learned  elsewhere.  Here  the  soldiers 
may  work  at  the  construction  and  attack  of  forti- 
fied places,  the  officers  directing  and  the  military  in- 
structor superintending  the  whole.     Here  sketches 
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miiT   ba  nuda  of   iha  ■arroundinir   eountrr,   and 


■\  lliat  It  u  olijecled  to 

■,   thai   the  fariiiers    and 

II  ot'  Kii|;latid  will  o|)|k«s<!  them  ; 

-    risk    of  diiina);e    to    the   fences 

'ii».     Sonir  shnrt-sik;ht<^d   8>)uires  and 

hnvo  nouritihod  such   narrow  notions 

liut  wo  cannot  credit  thai,  being 

lutiuns  whirh  steam  is  every  dav 


tlie  means  of  mastering  the 

.     ji  ir  art.      Moreover,  are  not 

-  open  lo   us — Windsor,  K|>ping, 

-  '    I         ■ — and  may  we  not  rount  on  having 

-  to  many  waste  places  in   Yorksliire,  Scol- 
>     .  \Vales,  and  Ireland !     Uivc  us  ihc  men,  and 

the  ufliccrt  to  command  them,  and  the  tents,  and 

the    ha-.'ijsnp.waaons,  and    the  ammunition,  and 

' .  and  we  will  Und  you  a  score  of 

:i  in  each  of  the  three  great  divi- 

t'-.     And  what  is  more,  wc  will 

that  at  the  end  of  a  few  seasons 

V  character  of  the  people   will  be 

duke  will  find  amonp  our  officers 

■"    ilie   half-dozen    of  whom  he, 

1  '  siiaiion,   admits   that  if  you 

I  iiMMi  into  Hyde  Park,  possibly 

4iiey  might  know  how  to  get  them  out  again. 

\Vp  nre  nut  so  innocent  as  to  anticipate  that 

'!  escape  censure.     There  is 

illation  to  change,  inherent 

l.c  iiiL'ii,  which  leads  them  (o  persevere 

n  after  it  has  been  p<iinted  out  to  them, 

(\  the  course  which  they  find  it  conve- 

•   liy  very  pbusihic  arcumenis.     In  the 

■      ''  -     ^         '        •    •   "    irohahly  be 

1  for  ;  that 

and  in  (ho 

■i.sily  what 

-  ,  .  i  in  the  lale 

-  liiit  an  op|Hirtunity  of  putting  forth 

1  to  triiimpli   in    another.     To  a  certain 

I  \liiii  we  admit  '  'ftbis  reasoning.  The 

iiiaKrnU  of  wli  ■  -h  army  is  ci>in|Mised 

are  r\  precision   and   sleadi- 

neri  ins ;  but  was  not  this 

I  '     -Vnd   yet  what  follow- 

.1  by  the  success  of  the  last 

'      ■■-       '   "       '    •       .that 

.1  dM- 


their  leaders.     Undoubtedly  the  days  ofTaiayen, 
^'  '  r:i,    Viitoria,   Toulouse,    and    Waterloo 

nous  days  t.i  ihe  llritish  arms.  Hut  who 
...  iii...il  lh(»c  glories'  .\rmie8  trained  both  to 
ihe  tlietiry  and  practice  of  war  in  the  best  of  all 
itrliools,  ihe  field  of  action,  and  led  on  hy  one  of 
those  masler-spirils  which  appear  in  the  world 
only  once  in  a  century  or  two.  Hut  ibis  master- 
spirit we  cannot  hope  to  find  in  trim  for  work  du- 
ring very  many  more  years  ;  nay,  even  now  it  may 
he  doubted  wlieiber  there  is  animal  vijor  enough 
left  in  that  once  iron  frame  to  susiain  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  tough  campaign.  And  what  arc  we  to  db 
when  he  is  gone?  In  the  history  of  past  ages 
is  it  anywhere  recorded  that  nreat  nations  hayede- 
prnded  for  thi'ir  success  in  war,  or  iheir  power  to 
coiiiniand  peace,  upon  individuals '  Doubtleaa 
giants  aris<'  from  time  to  time,  who  over-ride  all 
difficulties — work  miracles,  so  to  speak,  and  set  Ihe 
world  in  a  blaze.  !Such  were  Niinrod,  i^esostris, 
'■yrus,  Alexander,  Hannibal,  long  ago;  such  were 
Timour,  CJengis  Khan,  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
Marlborough,  and  Frederick;  and  such,  in  our 
own  day,  were  Napoleon  and  the  Duke — of  whom 
one  happily  still  lives  to  command  the  reverence  of 
a  grateful  country.  Hot  it  was  the  military  system 
of  Rome,  not  the  genius  of  Seipio  orCiesar,  which 
secured  for  her  throughout  centuries  the  sceptre 
of  the  world  ;  and  the  exjimple  is  of  eternal  appli- 
cation— whether  wc  look  to  states  animated  wiiha 
Roman  ambition,  or  to  (hose  which  merely  desire 
to  hold  and  keep  an  independent  and  honorable 
place  in  the  community  of  nations. 


PUNJAUB. 

The  victories  in  the  Punjaub  have  been  duly 
followed  by  the  proclamation  of  peace  and  the 
pageant  of  reconciliation.  Dhiileep  Singh  con- 
fessedly holds  his  throne  under  a  Krilii«h  suzerain  ; 
and  a  great  escort  of  honor,  which  accompanied 
him  back  to  his  citadel,  .itlestcd  his  splendid  cap- 
tiviiy.  The  threatening  symptoms  of  future 
troubles  in  the  province,  however,  had  no  inter- 
mission, even  whilo  the  victory  was  celebrated  by 
shows.  The  temper  of  the  people  is  suspected. 
The  very  means  of  our  success  has  enfeebled  what 
might  have  formed  some  guarantees  for  peace. 
The  power  of  the  native  rulers  was  Itefore  loo 
weak  for  its  task  :  we  have  now  completely  broken 
it  down.  Gholah  Singh  has  proved  trailor  to  his 
natural  allies,  in  order  to  be  our  tool  :  we  have 
made  him  suspected  and  envied,  nnd  as  a  llritish 
servant  his  influence  is  poihaps  more  precarious. 
It  seems  ungracious  lo  say  this  of  our  inslrumen'., 
Ii'it  it  is  true  :  Gholah  SniLih  has  shown  no  real 
independence,  no  sincere  patriotism,  but  a  very 
evident  desire  to  side  with  the  safest  and  strongest. 
Me  is  a  luckv  accident  for  ns,  but  wc  owe  him  no 
gratitude.  The  .Sikh  army  has  been  disbanded  ; 
and  soldiers  of  fortune,  whose  occupation  is  gone, 
are  prowling  about  the  country  in  thousands,  stung 
by  all    the  angry    feelings  of  defeat,   want,   and 

■1.  (1  hopes  of  plunder.     What  order  there   re- 

i.'d  among  the  corrupted  people  wc  have  dis- 

!  ;  and  to  the  emasculated  government  we 

•  :  task  of  keeping  ihc  peace! — Spectator, 


of  the  troops  ttian  the 


-•■    .11    lN»-    \;u.'r 
kill  displayed  by  { 
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PUNCH. 
SKRCNADK   TO    THE   LORD    MAVuR. 

CoMK,  anuiBo  thee,  arouse  thee,   my  lazy  I^)r<i 
Mayor, 
Do  Mol  sliiinhcr  thy  iwelvcmoiitlis  away  ; 
Don't   you    kimu'    th;it   because    you    won't  take 
proper  cifrc, 
People's  lives  are  emlanffer'd  each  day  • 
What's  the  use,  my  Lord  Mayor,  of  your  rulin;; 
the  Thames, 
If  wild  anarchy  flaunts  (in  its  wave  ; 
Which    tho    stcain-hoat,    o'crcruwded,    illegally 
stems. 
Whilst  with  cool  unconcern  you  behave' 

To  what  end  do^s  your  lordship  iho  river  control. 

If  you  sulTer  the  piers  on  its  bitiiks 
To  consist,   as  you   know  they   do,  nearly  the 
whole. 

Of  a  lot  of  old  bari;es  and  planks? 
CoMie,  arouse   iheo,  arouse   thee,  my   laty  Lord 
Mayor, 

And  attend  to  the  cares  of  your  realm  ; 
Can  tlic  course  of  tho  city  barf;e  ever  prove  fair. 

With  a  lubber  asleep  at  the  helm? 


OREAT    CITV   aSOBS. 

Great  ciiy  snobs  are  next  in  the  hierarchy,  and 
ou!;ht  to  be  considered.  ISut  here  is  a  dilTicnlty. 
Tho  creat  city  snob  is  commonly  must  dilTicult  of 
arce.ss.  nnlcjs  you  are  a  capitalist,  you  cannot 
vinii  liim  in  the  recesses  of  his  hank  parlor  in  Irfim- 
l>:ird  street.  I'liless  you  are  a  spri(j  of  nobility, 
ilnre  is  little  hope  of  seeing  him  at  home.  In  a 
U'n-at  city  snob  firm  iherc  is  ijenerally  one  partner 
wliDsi)  name  is  down  for  charilios,  and  who  fre- 
quents Kxcter  Hall ;  yim  may  caicli  a  plimpse 
iif  another   (a   srienlific  city  snob)   at   my   li-ird 

N '»  soiriis.  or  the  leelures  of  the  London  In- 

Klitnlion  ;  of  a  (bird,  (a  city  snob  of  luste,)  at  pic- 
lure  auclions,  at  private  vii-ws  of  exhibitions,  oral 
the  opera  or  the  philharmunio.  Hut  intimacy  is 
im|Hissible,  in  most  cases,  with  this  grave,  pom- 
piiiis,  and  awful  bein^. 

.V  mere  ijcntlemtin  may  hope  lo  sit  at  almosl  any- 
Ii.mIv'.s  table — to  take  hia  place  .at  my  lor.1  dukt^s  in 
till-  rouiitry — lo  dance  a  quadrille  at  liuckinaham 
pulu'i'  itself — (beliivi'd  L.ady  Willielniina  Waju'e- 
wiy:2le  I  do  you  recollect  ibc  sensation  we  made  at 
ilie  ball  "four  late  adored  sovcreijin  Qiuen  Caro- 
line, at  Urandenhurch  bouse,  Hamutersmilb ')  but 
I  he  city  snob's  doors  are  for  the  most  part  closed  to 
liim ;  and  hence  all  that  one  knows  of  this  great 
class  is  mostly  from  hearsay. 

In  olher  countries  of  Kurope,  ihe  banking  snob 
is  miiro  expansive  and  communicative  than  with  us, 
and  rei-eives  all  tho  world  into  his  einde.  For  in- 
stance, everybody  knows  the  princely  hospitalities 
of  the  Si'harlaehscbild  family  at  P.aris,  Naples, 
Frankfort,  &e.  Tliey  entertain  all  the  world, 
even  the  poor,  at  their /«/rjt.  Prince  Polonia,  al 
Rome,  and  bis  brother,  tho  Duke  of  Strachino.are 
also  remarkable  for  their  hospitalities.  I  like  the 
spirit  of  the  first-named  nobleman.  Titles  not 
costing  much  in  tho  Roman  territory,  he  has  had 
tho  he.ad  clerk  of  the  baiiking-houise  made  a  mar- 
quis, and  his  lordship  will  screw  a  bajocco  out  of 
you  in  exchange  as  dexterously  as  any  commoner 
could  do.  It  is  a  comfort  to  be  able  to  gratify  such 
grandees  with  a  farthing  or  two  ;  it  makes  the  poor- 
est man  feel  that  he  can  do  good.     The  Poloniaa 


havi-  ■•■' .-.r-i.  .!  ..  111.  I Kp  greatest  and   mont  an- 

cien  i|  you  see  their  heraldic 

.11  1    or  on  an  .azure   fiehl) 

K-es  in  the  city,  with  llie 
.  Dorias. 

Our  city  snobs  have  the  same  mania  of  aristo- 
cratic marriages.  I  like  lo  see  such.  I  am  of  a 
savage  and  envious  nature — I  like  to  sec  those  two 
buoibngs  which,  dividing,  as  they  do,  the  social 
empire  of  this  kingdom  between  them,  hale  each 
other  naturally — making  truce  and  uniting — for  ihu 
sordid  interests  of  either.  I  like  to  see  an  old 
aristocrat  swelling  with  the  pride  of  rare,  the  de- 
scendant of  illustrious  Norman  robbers,  whose 
blood  has  been  pure  for  centuries,  and  who  hioks 
do*n  on  common  Knnlisbmen  as  a  free-born 
.\mcrican  does  on  a  nigger.  1  liketo  see  old  Stiff- 
neck  obliged  to  bow  down  his  neck  and  swalhiw 
his  infernal  pride,  and  drink  the  cop  i>f  humiliation 
poured  out  by  Pump  and  Aldgate's  butler.  "Pump 
and  .'VIdgate,"  says  he,  "  your  grandfather  was  a 
bricklayer,  and  his  hod  is  still  kept  in  the  bank. 
Your  pedigree  begins  in  a  workhouse  ;  mine  can 
begin  from  all  the  royal  palaces  in  Europe.  Tcame 
over  with  the  conqueror  :  I  am  own  cousin  to 
Charles  Marlel,  Orlando  Furioso.  Philip  .\ugustu8, 
Peter  the  Cruel,  and  Frederic  the  Harbaro.ssa.  I 
quarter  the  royal  arms  of  Brentford  in  my  coat.  I 
despise  you,  but  I  want  money  ;  and  I  will  sell  ynu 
my  beloved  daughter,  Blanche  Siiffneck,  for  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  lu  pay  offmy  mortgages. 
Ia-I  your  son  marry  her,  and  she  shall  become 
Lady  Blanche  Pump  and  Aldgate." 

Old  Pump  and  .\ldgate  clutches  at  the  bargain. 
.\nd  a  comfortable  thing  it  is  to  think  that  birth 
can  be  bought  for  money.  So  you  learn  to  value 
it.  Why  should  we,  who  don't  possess  it  set  a 
higher  value  <ui  it  than  those  who  do  !  Perha|>s  the 
best  use  of  that  book,  the  Peerage,  is  to  look  down 
the  list,  and  see  how  many  have  bought  and  sold 
birth — how  poor  sprigs  of  nobility  somehow  sell 
themselves  to  rich  ciiy  snobs'  daughters — how  rich 
city  snobs  purchase  noble  ladies — and  so  to  admire 
the  baseness  of  the  bargain. 

Old  Pump  and  .Mdgate  buys  the  article,  and 
pays  the  money.  The  sale  of  the  girl's  person  is 
blessed  by  a  bishop  at  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  and  next  year  ynu  read,  "  Kl  Roehampton, 
on  Saturday,  the  Lady  F.milia  Pump,  of  a  ton  and 
heir." 

After  this  interesting  event,  some  idd  acquaint- 
ance, who  saw  young  Pump  in  the  parlor  at  the 
bank  in  the  city,  said  to  him,  familiarly,  "  How  's 
your  wife.  Pump,  my  boy!" 

Mr.  Pump  looked  exceedingly  punled  and  dis- 
gusted, and,  afier  a  pause,  said,  "  Laily  Blanche 
Pump  is  pretty  well.  I  thank  you." 

"O,  I  Ihcught  she  uas  your  in/f .' "  sn id  that 
familiar  brute.  Snooks,  wishing  him  goo.1  by;  and 
ten  minutes  after  the  story  was  all  over  the  Stock 
Exchange,  where  it  is  told,  when  young  Pump 
appears,  to  this  very  day. 

We  can  imagine  the  weary  life  ibis  poor  Pump, 
this  martyr  lo  m.»mmon.  is  rmopelled  to  uinlcrgo. 
F'ancy  the  domeslio  enjoyments  of  a  man  who  has 
a  wife  who  scorns  hiui  ;  who  cannot  see  his  own 
friends  in  bis  own  house;  who.  havine  deserti-d 
the  middle  nnk  of  life  is  not  yet  admitted  to  Ihe 
higher;  hut  »ho  is  resi::n<d  to  rebuffs  and  delay 
and  humiliation,  contented  lo  think  that  his  son  will 
be  more  fortunate. 

It  used  to  be  the  custom  of  some  very  old-fnsh- 
ioned  clubs  in  the  city,  when  a  gentleman  aske*- 
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forching.'-^  .    ..1....  ..1 ;,  ...  i 

ia  muVa/ 

Ijr  out  oft 

"  as  loo  coarai'  ' 
wbfn    the   city 

dutiiiff  a  j^enrration  or  wi ;  hua  brcii  wasbud  into 
etut«>s,  an<J  woods,  and  castles  and  lowii-inaiisions  ; 
it  is  allowed  to  [lau  current  as  rual  arUtocratic 
coin.  Old  Pump  nwonps  a  slio^i,  runs  of  niesaaKes, 
becomes  n  '     '   ik    and   pirtncr.      Pump 

the  secoii!  i'  the  house,  spins  more 

■od   mure    iiio!  ^   his   son    to   an  earl's 

dausfhter.     Vn  .,'(»e8  on  with  the  bank  ; 

but  his  chief   li..^ ^  ..t   life  is   to  become  the 

father  of  Pump  Quartius,  who  comes  out  a  full- 
blown aristocrat,  and  takes  his  seat  as  Baron 
Pumpinifton,  and  his  race  rules  hciediurily  over 
ihts  nation  of  snobs. 


OKOOKAPBY    roR    VOUNO   LADIES. 

One  of  the  principal  studies  of  younji  ladies  at 
boarding-schools  is  i;eopraphT  ;  but  as  youiif;  la- 
dies, generally,  are  not  destined  tcieinul.ite  .Mun^o 
Park,  geo|;raphT,  as  it  is  taught  them,  is  of  Utile 
use  to  them.  If,  however,  they  have  not  to  find 
their  way  about  the  world,  tliey  hare  to  find  it 
•boni  town  ;  and  a  melropolilan  geofrraphy  would 
really  be  of  service  to  them.  We  can  here  only 
■flbrd  to  give  an  idea  of  such  a  word,  leaving  it  to 
■ome  industrious  Pinnock  to  carry  our  notion  out. 
Creography,  perhaps,  would  hardly  he  the  proper 
word  for  it  ;  *  belter  would  be  topography  ;  or  a 
better  still,  shopography.  It  should  consist  of 
descriptions  such  as  the  following  : — 

Swan  and  Kdaar's.  Is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  east  by  Regent  street,  on  the  south  by  Picca- 
dilly, and  on  the  west  by  the  shop  next  door.  It  is 
rich  in  various  products  of  the  loom  and  spindle, 
and  abounds  in  silks,  satins,  balxerines,  bareges, 
momwlinca-dc-laine,  gloves,  ribbons,  and  silk 
storkinKS. 

Thk  Pantheon.  On  the  north  is  bounded  by 
Oxford  street ;  being  situated  about  100  yards  to 
the  east  of  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  street 
of  Regent.     It  is  b<innded  on  the  south   by  Great 

Marl'-  • ' '    nnd  on  the  east  and  west   by 

the  Its  productions   are  dolls, 

iritik  ,rt,h..,Tl  und  natural  (lowers, 

I-  !■•     '■    -  uses,   housewifes, 

rii.'iii.«^  'kerv  of  all  descrip- 

tions ;  also  gold-tish,  pirroquets,  Java  sparrows, 
and  other  tropical  birds.  It  contains  some  very 
queer  specimens  of  the  fine  arts,  brnides  carica- 
tures, and  sentimental  lithogniph<<,  and  there  areoc- 
eaaionally  to  b<<  met  with  III  voung  men. 

Cafcs.     Cape  ('ardinal  it  inostof  the 

linendrap'  '  in  the  .Solio 

bazaar:  I  i  Greenwich. 

Thu  '  -■  ..   in   .  ■ill..  !-  |ii.irc,  by  whirh 

II  I"  ist  :  to  the  south  by  a  rontig- 

uou^  ind  to  the  west  by  the  back 

•ettl'u.. 

^V.  '"iiductreMM  of  ■eminaries 

for  s  :»e  up  old  Oulhrie,  and  snb- 

•til  >'  .>  a  system  of  geograph  y  more 

likely  lu  bti  uMful  to  them  in  after  life. 

rtcrnon  or  thk  natdril  iiivrotr  or  ricRAOi 

CRCATION. 

y  ,'8s  of  the  natural  history  of  crea- 

tion. .  liie  peerage,  the  records  of  parlia- 

ment UM/  b«  ooAMilled  at  large,  wbero  they  will 


'"•  found  in  great  abundance  in  divers  Totes,  by  no 
'  ins  always  of  a  conscientious  nature,  given  in 
or  of  ceitain  ministers,  and  also  in  the  evident 
H't's  of  footsteps  following  the  track  of  such  inin- 
irs,  manifestly  produced. by  the  act  of  walking, 
or  progression  through  thick  and  thin.  They  are 
analogous  to  the  footmarks  of  animals  of  the  rat 
species.  Henualh  these  often  apjiear  ihe  wreck  or 
the  remainder  of  priiicipli:s  which  seem  to  have 
been  trampled  down.  8unic  of  them  will  be  ob- 
servable ill  very  ticklish  |K»ilions,  being  clearly 
beyond  all  constitutional  Iwunds.  Various  marks 
of  royal  favor,  some  of  them  on  a  very  questiona- 
ble kind  of  ground,  will  be  met  wiih  amongst 
these  vestiges  ;  as  will  also  many  relies  of  sbot 
and  shells,  with  flags,  banners,  and  other  trophies, 
taken  from  a  foreign  enemy.  The  late  speech  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  prniKising  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Indian  army,  affords,  prospectively,  vestiges 
of  creation,  in  the  iiiiiination  that  her  majesty  is 
about  to  make  peers  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough  and  Sir 
Henry  Hardingo. 


THE    REAL  SUrFERERS. 


An  author  has  been  paying  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  have  his  lrage<)y  played.  This  arrange- 
ment, we  think,  is  hardly  fair — it  is  not  the  man- 
ager in  such  cases,  but  the  audience  who  should 
bie  paid. 


FRCNCH  POLISH. 

Jules  Janin  has  published  a  tr.inslatinn  of  Ch- 
rissa  Harlowf,  with  a  long  preface,  in  which  he 
talks  ab<iut  having  improved  Richardson.  The 
next  literary  attempt  of  this  generous  critic  will  be, 
we  arc  lold,  to  rub  up  Milton,  polish  Scott,  give 
Byron  a  lift,  and  throw  a  little  light  upon  Shak- 
speare. 


EDUCATION    BY    ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 

It  has  been  announced  that  a  submarino  electric 
telegraph  is  to  be  laid  down  from  Doser  to  ('niais. 
If  this  great  feat  is  accomplished,  we  shall  have, 
in  addition  to  electric  eels,  a  quantity  of  galvanic 
soles,  and  perhaps  an  immense  assortment  of 
shocking  herrings.  We  shall  have  sulinun  amus- 
ing themselves  by  going  lliroogh  a  series  of 
wonderful  evolutions  on  the  slack  wire,  and  other 
facetious  members  of  the  finny  tribe,  hurrying  to 
and  fro  upon  the  great  medium  of  communication 
btilween  France  and  Kngland.  It  would  be  awk- 
ward if  some  mischievous  idd  shark  should  snap  the 
wire  in  two,  just  as  ii  initht  be  in  tlir  act  o(  con- 
veying some  very  important  piece  of  intelligence. 
He  might  cut  short  a  royal  speech  with  a  slight 
effort  of  his  jaw  ;  or,  with  a  wag  of  his  tail,  abbre- 
viate the  most  interesting  announcement.  Our 
<ihj(!ct,  however,  in  alluding  to  the  submarine  elec- 
tric telegraph,  is  for  the  purpose  of  recommending 
that  it  should  be  devoted  to  educational  purposes. 
We  are  aware  that  professors  already  advertise 
their  readiness  to  leach  "  French,  comparatively 
in  no  time;"  but  this  language  may  be  acquired 
in  that  wonderfully  brief  space  of  time  distin- 
guished as  "  the  twinkling  of  a  hed-|)Ost"  by  the 
wonderful  aid  of  the  electric  telegraph. 

Supposing  branch  wires  lobe  connected  with  the 
main  line,  they  could  b<!  laid  on  to  all  ihn  schools 
in  England,  particularly  about  the  Kentish  coast, 
where  the  expcriinent  might  bn  tried  in  the  first 
instance.  A  French  master  stationed  at  the  Calais 
end  of  the  wire,  could  direct  his  lesaona  along  the 
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liiip,  and  ihn  wiri"ii  liid  on  tn  the  varioii»  iichools 
wdiil'l  ci.mtiuinicalo  In  ihcm  nil  ilii-inainiciion  that 
lip  1  1.  n  h  iiitislfr  iiiitthl  be  rapahlo  of  nfTonlinj. 
1  hi>  ^uni'  ^)■»l«m  roiilil,  of  course,  be  equally 
adapted  tu  other  studies. 


A   LADIIS'   CLUB. 

It  is  announced,  we  perceive,  that  a  ladies'  club 
la  to  be  opened  in  llie  en»uin(i  May.  Wo  are  (jiad 
to  see  that  the  ladies  of  KnijUnd  havu  spirit 
•Munich  to  tuke  up  the  club  in  their  own  defence, 
and  hope  they  will  return,  with  compound  interest, 
llio  heavy  blow  and  «"-"«•  discouragement  which 
i-lulis  have  so  lonif  inflicted  on  them.  Your  mar- 
ried Keiitlcmau  of  fashion  will  now  know  what 
it  Is  to  have  a  partner  come  home  the  worse  for 
tea,  anil  perhajw  none  the  belter  for  scandal.  We 
shill  willingly  contribute  any  suggestions  for  ar- 
ranifements  that  may  occur  to  us  as  suitable  to 
this  institution.  Fur  the  accommodation  of  mam- 
ma.i,  a  children's  room  should  be  attached  to  it; 
an<l  in  addition  to  the  chicken,  lobslcr-salad,  and 
pastry,  constituting  the  ordinary  bill  of  fare,  a  suf- 
ficiency of  rusks,  sojie,  and  "  tops-and-boltoms," 
should  be  kept  constantly  on  hand.  It  would  be 
well,  also,  that  a  proper  quantity  of  feathers,  to 
burn  in  cast)  of  necessity,  as  well  as  an  adequate 
numluT  of  bottles  of  liCamington  salts,  should  be 
.iccessiblo  on  the  premises.  A  cab,  as  an  adjunct 
to  a  club,  will  beeomo  reiiuisite  to  the  young  lady 
i>(  fashion  ;  and  we  may  hence  expect  the  devclop- 
nu'lil  of  a  new  animal  creation,  in  the  shape  of  a 
tigress.  The  ladies'  club,  of  course,  will  lake  all 
the  more  elegant  periodicals ;  we  need  hardly  say, 
cspi'cmlly  Punch.  As  necessarily  will  it  contain 
a  cnllection  of  music,  which  should  include  the  fol- 
lowing new  version  of  a  certain  popular  catch  : — 
"  Wo  won't  go  home  till  evening — till  candles  do 
appear."  In  short,  it  should  be  invested  wiih 
every  inducement  to  ladles  to  stay  nut  as  late  as 
possible,  and  enjoy  themselves  away  from  the  boli- 
tary  drawing-rooms. 

AN    AFFAIR   OF    RKAL    HONOR. 

The  field  of  the  clolh  of  gold,  we  believe,  was 
no  field  of  any  such  metal,  hut  only  of  silver,  be- 
cmse,  like  silver  It  has  been  entirely  superw-ded. 
That  field,  when-on  Henry  Vlll.  and  Francis  I. 
shook  hands,  must  yield  heneefiirth  in  celebrity 
to  the  field  of  the  cloth  of  table,  over  which  M. 
Thiers  and  I^ord  Palmerslon  have  made  it  up. 
The  former,  if  fields  were  liable  to  ecli|>scs,  we 
should  say  is  now  eclipsed  ;  hut  at  any  rate  fields 
are  capable  of  sinking,  and  we  pronounce  it  to 
have  sunk  into  comparative  insignilicance.  Indeed, 
we  prefer  the  field  of  the  table  cloib  to  that  of  the 
g<dd  clolh  in  every  way.  First,  of  the  two  It  was 
much  the  least  expensive  ;  allbnugh  we  do  not  know 
what  It  cost  M.  Thiers,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
confident  that  he  did  ihe  handsome  thing.  Second- 
ly, lis  arrangements  were  much  the  more  agreea- 
ble, and  far  the  belter  calculated  to  promote  the 
end  In  view  ;  breaking  a  lance  being  considerably 
less  conducive  to  harmony  and  good  feeling  than 
cnickliiff  a  bottle.  A  friendly  aparriog-m;iich, 
knightlv  or  fistic,  may  be  a  good-humored  lerinina- 
ti'in  of  a  quarrel  :  but  an  amicable  eallng-match  Is 
a  much  better  one  :  and  the  blows  in  which  a  dif- 
ference ends  most  satisfactorily  are  blo«s-out. 

Hislorv,  In  thti  person  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  informs 
HE  that  lienry,  for  the  honor  of  his  country,  had, 
nt  the  field  <if  ihe  clolh  of  gold,  a  tilling-bout  with 
Messieurs  Grandeval  and  Do   Montmorency,  ihe 


fonner  oi  'f 

Ixird  Pain  ■<• 

in  a  boul  of  annlhrr  dcBcnplH.n,  and  saw  Mes- 
sieurs .\nybody  under  the  table  at  ibe  field  of  ihe 
cloth  thereof,  we  an-  not  at  present  informed. 
We  may,  however,  confidently  slate,  that  it  was 
M.  Thiers  who,  at  this  sociable  sel-lo,  had  the 
honor  of  drawing  the  first  clarrt  ;  and  we  hope  it 
proved  goo<l.  We  wish  we  had  been  present  at 
this  Inurnry  of  the  t.ihle  cloth,  to  have  displayed 
our  devotion  to  our  ladye-lovc  by  an  exploit  ihe 
most  congenial  to  knights  of  our  order. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  congratulate  both  Franco 
and  Kngland  upon  ibe  whole  afTair.  The  best  way 
of  pulling  an  end  to  animosity  is  treating  It  like  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  ;  and  we  are  glad  ibai  M.  ThietB 
and  I/ird  Palinerston  have  drowned  theirs  in  the 
bowl. 


From  tli«  Sjiecuior. 
LIFE   IN   CALIFORNIA. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  an  American,  who 
left  Boston  in  IHW  for  the  coast  of  Califiirnia,  and 
resided  there  a  dozen  years  or  more,  in  the  capaci- 
ty of  factor  or  agent :  bringing  back  a  Spanish 
manuscript,  and  such  knowIHge  as  his  mind  had 
enabled  him  to  acquire.  The  .Spanish  manuscript 
was  the  work  of  a  Komish  priest  at  one  of  the  mis- 
sions, (or  a  religious  est.iblishmenl,  half  plantation, 
half  cidony,)  and  relates  to  the  superstitions  and 
customs  of  the  Indians  adjacent  to  Father  (leroni- 
mo  Hoscana's  post.  The  .American's  own  narra- 
tive contains  an  account  of  difTcrent  negoliniions ' 
with  the  custom-hon.se  anthorilirs,  various  runs  ftp 
and  down  the  coast  to  several  ports,  rides  to  the 
missions,  (since  bn)ken  up,)  seemingly  to  purchase 
hides  and  so  forth,  notes  of  visits  to  the  ti[>-iop 
Californians,  and  slight  sketches  of  their  family 
characters.  In  a  larger  field,  the  writer  describes 
religious  processions,  with  the  general  customs  of 
the  country  ;  and  gives  some  account  of  its  public 
men,  and  of  the  public  events  which  look  place 
during  his  sojourn,  including  almut  half-a-dozen 
resolutions  or  pronuncinmenlos,  the  upshot  of 
which  seem  lo  have  been  a  virtual  inde|>endence 
of  Mexico,  and  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  gov- 
ernment. From  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  Ihe 
good-natured  quietness  of  the  p<"ople,  and  ihe  pau- 
city of  the  population,  which  renders  mere  subsist- 
ence easily  obtained,  the  inconvenience  of  this  state 
of  things  seems  lo  be  of  little  cons«'qiieiice,  unless 
during  ihe  actual  contests  of  rival  revolutionists, 
and  the  demoralizallon  they  encouraged  amongst 
the  Indians  and  the  scum  of  tiocieiy,  to  Oicilllate 
the  robbery  of  ihe  missions.  'I'liis  :inireby,  while 
it  lasted,  was  so  oppreswive,  or  rulior  so  fearful  lo 
the  apprehension,  ihal  the  people  were  anxious  for 
some  govrrnmnit  to  proicct  them.  The  author 
thinks  that  such  a  feeling  may  exist  now,  and 
therefore  "  annex"  them.  The  passage  in  which 
this  idea  is  broached  is  very  characteristic  of  Ihe 
cool  manner  of  America  when  about  to  perpetrtle 
a  tcrrilorliil  robliery.  Spoliation  of  a  similar  kind 
has  indeed  loo  often  been  atleninted.  and  occasion- 
ally with  success,  by  the  '  '  '  w-s,"  of 
Europe  ;  but  they  have  r  -  with  a 
veil  of  hy|x>crisy — "the  Ih'mml;''  "ir.in  Moe  pays 
to  virtue."  They  perverted  the  laws  of  religion 
and  morality  by  endeavors  to  enlist  ihem  in  their 
cause ;  but  the  very  attempt  showed  they  recog- 
nized their  existence.  The  American  mind  coolly 
puts  them  aside  altogether. 

"  During  the   anarchy   which  existed   in   pist 
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yfin  '  country,  tliere  were 

iiiiiiv  i.itis  who  would   have 

t  !im  iif  crther  Knf;Ian<l 

,  -"'nt    itnnv  Hr^'irrd  it, 

)  II    of 

\'  ;  I'l  aa 

1  :J  III  tins  3^c  of  ■  :iiiiiu\aUon,' 

V  I  he  '  area  of  freedom'  by  the  an- 

I  ■     ^^■'         t   plant  the  ban- 

I  -  at  the  entrance 

I  .i  .-^.iii  Francisco'    It 

'VB  of  the  statesman, 
I  I  iiivc  mind,  to  know 

\  t~  immense  slieet 

1 :  .  i  with  thousands 

of  ressj'ls,  and  steamboats  would  ply  between  the 
towns  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  spring 
upon  ils  shores;  while  on  other  locations,  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  would  be  seen  manufacto- 
ries and  saw-mills.  The  whole  country  would  be 
changed  :  and  instead  of  one's  being  deemed 
wi-alihv  bv  posscssintr  such  extensive  tracts  as  are 
now  held  by  the  farming  class,  he  would  be  rich 
with  one  quarter  part.  Kverj'lhing  would  im- 
prove ;  population  would  increase ;  consumption 
would  be  greater,  and  industry  would  follow. 

"  .\ll  this  may  come  to  pass  ;  and  indeed  it  must 
come  to  pass,  for  the  march  of  emigration  is  to  the 
wi'si.  and  nought  will  arrest  its  advance  but  the 
inieht*  ocean." 

J^fr  in  California  is  of  a  superficial  cast ;  con- 
taining n  very  small  amount  of  information,  and 
n  ■  lip  for  its  want  of  solid  matter  by  vigor 

'  if  dcvriplion.    The  writer  has  to  some 

fxHM  II go-ahead"  manner  of  his  countrymen, 

bill   wiihoiit    th"   rapidity  which   often    attends  it. 

!'■■  ■ '  '"ifi,  but  curt:  .oecing  nothing  but  the 

-  thinss,  and  infusinir  into  his  descrip- 
! 1  he  does  see  much  of  his  own  common- 
place, l/ooking  at  the  novelty  of  the  subject,  and 
the  Ichu'ili  nf  (lie  writer's  sojourn,  Lifr  in  Califor- 
nia is  ig. 

TIm  -  of  the  Tolumo  are  those  which 

relate  tu  iiuiiiiurs ;  and  of  these  we  extract  two  or 
three. 

CALirOKNIANS   AT   TAH.B. 

"   ' '  '     "  '     lid  us  satVly  nn- 

landing,  [at  St. 

!  -;  t.ili'S  which  prevail 

Keporls  were  circu- 

1  :i  IH'M    circd    lirirl    rir. 


sued.  Sr«eral  '  Kanrlienia'  were  among  onr  vis- 
iters, who  had  eome  from  afar  to  behold  a  '  house 
upon  the  water.'  Whilst  at  dinner,  we  were  par- 
licularlv  amused  with  their  awkwardness  ;  and 
"'  :vcd,  it  was  liHiked  at 

II    the    accompanvini; 


-  turn  si'i/' 

MJiIi  lii»    ■ 


'  '  rn,  wliu  were  w  i 

1  .M   I"  think   ihci. 

.     f.n,    liM''  'In    mr.    In- 

'  :n    yo  no  '  '  How  IS 

It   inn    I   On  iHii  j[d  anything  '       I    >  xplained   the 
in:iticr  to  dim,  and  told  him  to  examine  within, 


where  he  would  find  the  source  whence  the  others 
had  obtained  the  aromatic  malarial.  HowcTer, 
this  is  not  quite  so  good  a  joke  as  I  learned  took 
place  afterwards  on  board  of  another  vessel  ;  which 
I  will  insert  here  to  compare  with  the  story  of  the 
nutmeg.  It  was  on  a  glorious  Fmirlh  of  July,  and 
the  day  v»as  observed  with  due  festivity  and  rejoic- 
ing on  board    of  the  ,  from   the   -Sandwich 

Islands.  At  dinner  there  was  a  great  assemblage 
of  guc'ls  from  the  neighboring  farms  of  St.  Fran- 
cisco ;  when  a  large  bowl  was  used  for  holding  the 
pudiling-saucp,  whirh.at  the  proper  time,  was  iiiiro- 
duccd  and  handed  to  the  nearest  one  who  had  taken 
pudding.  Liking  its  appearance,  he  look  the  bowl 
from  the  steward,  returned  his  plate,  and  with  his 
spoon  soon  made  a  finish  of  the  whole.  This  ac- 
complished, siD.icking  his  lips,  he  said,  '  Que  caldo 
tan  bueno  !  Que  laslirna!  que  no  lo  trageron  an- 
tes de  la  canie.'  'What  good  .soup!  What  a 
fity  that  they  did  not  bring  it  before  the  meat  1 ' 
t  is  needless  lo  say  that  the  rest  were  obliged  to 
eat  their  pudding  without  sauce." 

BACKWOODSMEN    ON    THE   SEA. 

"  Among  our  own  countrymen,  who  had  lived 
all  their  lives  in  the  western  prairies  till  a  taste  for 
emigration  had  brought  them  here,  we  had  occa- 
sional opportunities  to  witness  a  want  of  experi- 
ence and  cultivation  that  in  many  cases  did  not  fall 
far  behind  the  ludicrous  behavior  of  the  rude  Cali- 
fomians. 

"  Whilst  lying  here,  the  small  schooner  V 

arrived  ;  and,  owing  to  her  light  draft  of  water, 
she  was  enabled  lo  run  into  the  creek   previously 

I  spoken  of  in  the  description  of  Si.  Pedro.  Whilst 
at  anchor  there,  she  was  visited  by  several  .Amcri- 

i  Tins,  detached  followers  of  a  hunting  expedition. 

'One  of  them  had  never  before  seen  'sail  water,' 
and  nothing  nearer  the  semblance  of  a  vessel  than 
a  common  Indian  oanoe.  He  embarked  with  great 
fear  and  distrust,  and  the  smell  of  the  sea,  with 
the  boat's  motion,  had  probably  made  him  sick. 
Stepping  upon  deck,  he  staggered  against  the 
main-mast.  '  Gory  I  how  she  totters!'  said  he: 
'  if  it  had  n't  been  for  that  arc  post,  I  should  have 
fell  down.' 

i  "  The  same  person  aAerwards  ventured  to  eome 
on  board  the  brig,  by  sitting  him.wlf  down  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  and  holding  uiih  his  hands 
upon  each  side  of  the  gunwale.  When  he  ascend- 
ed to  the  deck,  lie   required   assistance;  and   the 

'  sriiliirs  were  called  to  hoist  him  in.  like  a  bag  of 

■  w.     However,  not  long  after  this,  lie  had  coiir- 
lo  embark  upon  the  '  Uiislerous  ocean,'  in  a- 

small  pine-board  canoe,  to  hunt  the  sea-otler  ;  and 
many  a  time  that  would  have  made  the  stoutest 
seaman  quail,  he  heeded  not  the  atortn." 

UEXIL'AN    AKMY. 

"  Five  days  afterwards,  the  brig  Chato  arrived, 
li  ninety  srddiers  and  their  families.  I  saw  them 
'.  and  to  me  they  prewnled  a  slate  of  wretrhcd- 

and    inisirv  '■■•■ Mi-d.      Not  one  individual 

I!!  I  hem  I"'  ii'ket  or  pantaloons  ;  but 

■  d,  and  liki    ; _i    Indians,  ihey  concealed 

'    nudity  with  dirty,  iniser.ible  blankets.     The 
.li's  were  not    much    better  otT;  for  ihe  scanli- 

■  of  their  mean   apparel  was  too  apparent  for 
irst  obsersers.     They  ap|H-ared  like  convicts; 

and.  indeed,  the  greater  portion  i>f  them  had  been 
charged  with  the  crime  either  of  murder  or  theft. 
And  these  were  the  inldirrt  Kent  lo  suMne  this 
happy  country  !     These  were  the  \aliant  followers 
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of  a  heroic  (reticral,  who  hud  fnuitht  on  ihe  battle- 
field, whurt"  hn  had  gainod  hiiiri'U  fur  hiiii"'"'  ■"■' 
coiinlry  '.     Thcsi'  woro  In  l)r  thr  ciiforcori!  '■ 
and   (food   BovrrnniiMit !     Ahm  !    [Kior  Cal 
when  Hurh  are  to  he  ihy  niiniaters,  thou  art  indeed 
fallen!      The  remainder  of  the  'convict  army'  ar- 
rived in  course  of  lime,  and  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  !u>ein(;  them  all  afterwards  at  the  I'uenio,  when 
on  their  rnule  towards  Monleroy,  the  neat  of  ifov- 
ernmcnl.    They  mualcrrd  ahout  three  hundred  and 
fifty  nii-n  ;  and  their  (general  had  given  them.oii 
their  arrival,  a  neat  uiiifiirm  of  white  linen.      II 
their  slay  «as  protruded,  in  order  to  drill  anil  pji 
pare  for  service,  in  c:isi'  of  opposition  friun  Sefior 
Alvarado.     Day  after  day  the  place  resounded  with 
the  noine  of  the  trumpet  and  the  drums  ;  and  a  level 
spot  on  the  river's  margin  was  the  scene  of  mili- 
tary inanoMivres.     At  Hi^ht,  the  gardens  and  vine- 
yafils  were   plundered,  and  the  neighboring  farms 
suffered  greatly  from  the  frequency  of  the  soldiers' 
visits." 

The  translation  of  Father  Boscana's  manuscript, 
ap|iended  to  the  American  traveller's  own  narrative, 
is  curious,  and  in  every  point  of  view  far  superior 
to  the  result  of  travels  which  herahls  it.  The  in- 
terest of  the  subject  is  indeed  limited,  perhaps  dead, 
a»  regards  the  public  at  large  ;  and  the  good  father 
was  not  of  a  penetrative  character :  it  is  obvious  lliat 
ideas  which  he  attributes  to  the  universal  spread  of 
Ihe  Mosaic  doctrines  had  been  communicated  by  the 
missi(uiaries  to  iheir  Indian  converts,  who  subse- 
quently mixed  them  up  with  their  own  suiwrsiilions, 
and  re-told  them  as  indigenous.  Hut  ISoscana  was 
painstaking  and  conscientious ;  and  llioiigh  he  was 
not  deeply  learned,  he  had  the  method  \wliieh  belongs 
til  a  schidastic  training.  His  account  will  be  found 
a  eiiriiMis  description  of  Indian  customs  and  super- 
siiti<Mis,  for  those  who  take  any  interest  in  such  in- 
quiries. 
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To  a  common  being  of  this  world,  one  almost 
inevitable  (fortun.ilely  not  invariable)  result' of 
being  patrimnniallr  exalted  above  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  the  necessity  of  applying  to  any  useful 
em|iloyiiMnt,  is  the  creatiim  of  a  peculiar  selfish- 
ness, lie  comes  to  think  of  the  worlil  as  mads  for 
him  and  his  grade  alone  ;  the  iilher  classes  appear 
as  mere  servile  appenilases,  whose  merits  are  to  be 
estimaii'd  only  liy  ihe  flattery  ibey  give  and  the 
services  they  render — too  well  olT  if  they  make  a 
tolerable  livin;>,  and  by  no  means  entitled  to  eom- 
plarn  if  they  he  occasionally  eliealed  out  of  the 
fruila  of  their  labors,  .\gain.sl  such  a  spirit  it 
would  apparently  require  all  the  elhirts  of  a  high 
principle  to  make  head.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  pariieular  in  the  position  of  an  exalted 
class,  however  otherwise  circumstanced,  for  it 
galls  Ihe  very  soul  of  all  beneath  them. 

It  is  curious  to  see  two  men  so  identified  with 
old  cavalier  principles  as  Waller  .Scott  and  David 
Hume  allowing  their  natural  feelings  on  this  point 
to  escape  them,  as  we  find  in  their  respective  biog- 
raphies. The  former  dues  so  in  speaking  of  his 
father  as  an  agent  for  landed  men.  "  Most  attor- 
neys," says  he,  "  have  been  suspected,  more  or 
less  justly,  of  making  iheir  own  foriune  at  Ihe  ex- 
pense of  their  clients:  my  father's  fate  was  lo  vin- 
dicate his  calling  from  the  stain  in  one  instance,  fur 


in  many  cues  his  clients  contrived  to  eaao  him  of 
-..i.Mi.i.  r  ,1.1..  ..fiiiis.  Many  ui.rvl.n.ful  and  Ite- 
ur  to  my  <  lO  dul  him 

ij  his  ilelK  I'  lit  of  thou- 

sands, and  10  pay  him  with  u  i  i.\  i;  i,  nr  a  com- 
mission of  bankruptcy,  as  the  a--  lM|>|>i'ned.  Uut 
they  are  gone  to  a  different  accounling,  and  it 
would  be  ungenerous  lo  visit  their  disgrace  upon 
their  di'scendanls." 

We  have  an  escapade  of  Hume's  feelings  in  ref- 
to  a  gentleman  of  noble  family,  (ihe  brother 
irl.)  who  i-hiwe  lo  make  up  lo  him  when  he 

I Liil  In:  could  be  of  service  lo  him,  albeit  he  had 

previously  overhioked  Ihe  jihilosopher.  The  cir- 
euni.stance  occurre<l  when  Hume  was  secretary  lo 
the  eiuhassy,  and  in  the  blaze  of  distinction,  at 
I'arii,  in  17(>J.  We  may  imagine  with  what  feel- 
ings his  friend  Dr.  Hlair  read  the  following  in  reply 
lo  a  letter  in  which  he  had  requested    Hume  to 

introduce  Colonel  L "to  the  good  company 

where  you  arc,"  and  "  put  him  on  the  b*st 
methods  of  enjoying  and  improving  himself  at 
Paris:" — "  He  (ore  I  was  favored   with    yours,  I 

had  seen  f'olonel  L ,  who  waited  on  me,  as  is 

usual  with  the  Hrilish  who  come  lo  Paris.  I  re- 
turned his  visit,  and  introduced  him  lo  ihe  ambas- 
sador, who  asked  him  to  dinner  among  seven  or 
eight  of  his  countrymen.  You  will  be  surprised, 
perhaps,  when  I  tell  you  that  this  is  the  utmost  of 
Ihe  civilities  which  it  will  ever  be  possible  for  me 

to  show  Mr.  Ij .     For  as  lo  the  ridiculous  idea 

of  foreigners,  that  I  might  introduce  him  to  Ihe 
good  company  at  Paris,  nothing  can  be  more  im- 
practicable. I  know  not  one  family  lo  which  I 
could  present  such  a  man — silent,  grave,  awkwaid, 
speaking  ill  the  languaga ;  not  distinguished  by 
any  exploit,  or  science,  or  arl.  •  •  •  Your  recom- 
mendations have  great  weight  with  me ;  but  if  I 

am  not  mistaken,  I  have  often  seen  Colonel  li "s 

face  in  Ktlinhurgli.  It  is  a  liiilc  late  he  has 
bethought  him.self  of  being  amhilwus,  as  you  say, 
of  being  introduced  lo  my  acquaintance.  The 
only  favor  I  ran  do  him  is  to  advise  him,  as  soon 
as  he  has  seen  Paris,  lo  go  to  a  provincial  town, 
where  people  are  less  shy  of  admiiting  new 
acquaintance,  and  are  less  delicate  judges  of  beha- 
vior." 

No  one  can  reasonably  doubt  thai  both  Seoll  and 
Hume  were  alive,  where  neces.s:iry,  lo  the  selfish- 
ness so  beselting,  as  we  have  said,  with  those 
whom,  as  a  cla.«s,  these  men  worshipped.  Both 
men,  too,  inanife.-led  in  life  a  hardy  spirit  of  prac- 
tical independence,  w  liich  seems  loially  at  variance 
with  their  feelings  respecting  artificial  distinctions 
of  ancient  dale.  Does  not  this  tend  lo  make  more 
and  mure  clear  the  principle  we  lately  endeavored 
to  illustrate,  thai  men  sometimes  emhrace  and  pro- 
fess obnoxious  llieories,  because  of  the  very  purily 
of  their  own  he:irls  from  all  that  these  theories 
imply  ?  With  the  i;re:ii  minstrel  and  the  great 
philosopher  alike,  the  iiiicieni  ranks  and  other  insti- 
tutions were  favorites  of  the  imagination,  not  the 
renson.  They  gave  them  qu.ililiesoul  of  the  riches 
of  Iheir  fancy,  as  men  do  their  mistresses,  and  then 
fell  down  and  wnrshipiM'd  ihem.  Hut  all  this  was 
quite  compiililde  wilh  dispositions  on  their  own  part 
most  humble  and  kindly,  in  every  n-speet  the  re- 
verse of  those  which  an  undue  exallalion  lends  to 
create;  and  such,  we  know,  really  were  the  pre- 
dominant moral  qualities  of  both  meii. — C1iamb(r3' 
Journal. 
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Tram  Chwnban'  Journal. 
'  WKSTERN     CLEARINOS." 

' '      -1  few 

iitpd 

•  ■<-■• '.via, 

;  A     volume, 

,.  .  -iiiiir    of    B 

skrichcs,  IK  another  ijath- 
,  1.1.     'I'he  perfect  orieiiiality 

,<  ol  lile,  an  it  exists  in  the  hack 
^^  ,  ■  <  that  almiwt  any  account  of  it  should 

Im  nurtli  li»ienins  t« :  but  in  the  present  casB,  we 
hare  it  handled  hy  one  of  the  aculer  class  of 
female  minds,  one  with  much  literary  dexterity, 
and  an  unusually  keen  eye  for  the  luiliorous,  so 
that  the  "Western  Clearinijs"  is  really  a  very 
preseniahle  Ireatisn.     The  (etes,  daneine  meetings, 

and  other  h  - ' "  <>f  the  clusters  of  half-civil- 

iied,    vet    1  •    people    of  these    wilder- 

nn«^-<    !ir,'     .', iih  a  particularly  free  and 

1 

one  paper,  to  us  most  attractive,  but 
hardly  tit  to  make  any  impression  in  detached 
ps'-sn^e^.  on  "  Idle  People,"  treating  the  back- 
w  ■  Tm  of  that  passion  of  ns  all  to  be  busy 

V  If   which   is   not   trork.     Industrious 

appliiuuuii  19  in  vojfue  there  ;  but  still  there  are 
people  who  like  it  not.  and  these  arc  forced,  in 
t!  ■      '  lething  which   will  at 

1  solid  result  in  view. 

I  ,,„^i  .tin.iiiE.n  iries  or  plums,  or  take 

1  in. 

r.ir  uil.l  bees,"  8.ay»  our  authoress, 
'■  iinncr  of  work  into  many  a 

V.  iv  a  niifht-watch,  and  many 

•  lost  day.  I'his  is  a  most  fascinating  chase,  and 
»omctim"x  excites  the  very  spirit  of  gambling. 
'I  ■  •'•ems  so  small  in  comparistm  with  the 

I  f'- — ind    (ramblers  and    honey-seekers 

1!  s  probable — that  M)me,  who 

a-  li  from  regular  business  by 

any  om.  r  Mis^Mii.-f  oi  i-il.  n-  .-^^  caniuft  withstand  a 
bec-hnnt.     A   man  wlm  ■     ::r;M^  ;iiid  axe  are  all- 

n-<r. ,.•    i.'..     l..,.l.l I     C,r 


'  wild   lH?e,  with 

i!'  .w  that  reach  his 

car  from  aunnse  iiii  iiinset.  lie  feels  lonely  and 
liMV"  ;  and  n"  n™m  dra«s  nn,  he  cca»«'8  from  his 
I  '  '>n  the  tree  which  has 

.'  !ie  takes  out  his  lunch 

>  '  T,  and.  iiiuhtng  ns  he  eats,  thinks 

1  i».  and  biiw  much  better  it  must 

b<'  I"  '   '    •        without  working  for 

il.      II  :i  the  thick  forest,  and 

f<dlo»  1  .  II. y,  the  winged  iiihahi- 

lants  '  '   flowers,  till  at    linglli  be 

note*   _ ^   ,.ug  throng  some  half-dozen 

of  be«i. 

"  The  lunch  i*  soon  despatclied  ;   a  honey-tree 
must    bo    near;  and   the   cli  i  Is  the  re- 

mainder of  the  dav-li^rbt  in  <  lo  discover 

il.      Hut  the  cnnii  \Ui;  human  rob- 

ber, and  will  not  unc  until  iiight- 

f"  !it  I'lutla  bumeward,  laying 

I  ■-n. 


that  finds  himself  sated  with  the  luscious  feaat 
sets  off  in  a  '  b(N<-line' — '  like  arrow  darting  from 
the  bow" — blind  betrayer  of  his  home,  like  the 
human  inebriate.  This  is  enough.  The  spoiler 
asks  no  more ;  and  the  fin*!  moonlight  night  sees 
the  rich  hoanl  transferred  to  his  cottage,  where  it 
soineiimes  serves,  almost  unaided,  as  food  for  the 
wbide  family,  until  the  l.-ut  drop  is  consumed. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  honey  are  s<mie- 
times  found  in  a  single  tree ;  and  it  must  be  owned 
the  temptation  is  great:  but  the  luxury  is  gene- 
rally dearly  purchased,  if  the  whole  cost  and  con- 
sequences be  counted.  To  be  content  with  what 
supplies  the  wants  of  the  body  for  the  present 
moment,  is,  aAer  all,  the  characlcrislic  rather  of 
the  brute  than  of  the  man  ;  ami  a  family  accus- 
tomed lo  this  view  of  life  will  grow  more  and 
more  idle  and  thriftless,  until  poverty  and  filth, 
and  even  beggary,  lose  all  their  terrors.  It  is 
almost  proverbial  among  farmers  that  bee-hunters 
arc  always  behind-hand." 

Another  paiicr,  styled  "  Ambuscndes,"  relates 
the  efforts  made  by  a  village  belle,  Miss  Celestina, 
or  Teeny  Pye,  to  entrap  a  dashing  young  hunter, 
yclept  1  om  Oliver.  She  was  the  niece  and  pro- 
tegee of  Mrs.  Purlle,  a  lady  possessing  a  small 
competency  ;  so  the  villagers  were  much  cap-iq- 
hann  to  her.  Tom,  however,  was  not  to  lie 
caught.  After  many  pjans  had  failed,  "Mr. 
.Ashdod  Cockles  came  amongst  us  in  thi'  character 
of  an  artist,  having  his  wagon  loaded  «ith  wax  fig- 
ures, puppets,  magic-lanleriis,  and  all,  those  terap- 
tati(ms  which  the  pockets  of  weslern  p<>uple,  lank 
as  they  are,  always  find  irresistible — including  a 
hand-organ  «f  course.  Being  a  nephew  nf  Mrs. 
Purlle,  he  puts  up  at  her  house.  "  .Most  exhilara- 
ting were  the  preparations.  The  village  ball-room 
was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  grand  exhibition  of  Mr. 
Cockles'  glory,  and  the  stairs  wliieh  led  to  that 
honored  chamlicr  were  well  worn  during  that  day 
of  ceaseless  bustle  and  excitement.  Not  that  the 
coninioii  eye  was  pi'niiitted  to  gel  even  a  glim|isi'  of 
the  mystenes  within  ;  lor  a  ibiek  curtain  was  siis- 
p<>nded  inside,  wi  that  ihc  a.<-sist.'inls  could  pass  in 
V  ■'  out  a  hundred  limes  uitbout  one's  getting  n 
1<'  peep.  Hut  the  Ixiys  and  idlers  still  ihougbt 
:..iy  should  see  something;  so  ihetc  they  stayed 
fn>m  morning  till  night,  scarcely  taking  time  to 
eat. 

'•  Diit  while  all  promised  so  fair  for  the  mnlti- 
tude,  what  was  ihe  surprise  and  grief  of  Mr.  Ash- 
dod  C<x'kles  to  find  that  one  of  his  wax-figures, 
nay,  the  one  of  all  others  that  be  could  worst 
spare,  bad  been  completely  crushed  by  the  super- 
incimilMMit  weight  of  the  hand-organ.  The  Sleep- 
ing Itcaiity !  'Ihal  >lir  slmuld  have  luen  lost ! 
What  is  a  wax-work  wilhont  a  Sleeping  lieauty  ? 
Dire  was  the  disappoinliiiciil  of  Mr.  Cockles,  and 
loud  his  lamentations,  (in  private,)  and  much  did 
he  try  to  make  bis  factotum  acknowledge  that  he 
had  erred  in  the  packing.  Nick  knew  hm  business 
too  well  for  that ;  but  he  nevertheless  conde- 
scended to  suggest  a  remedy  ;  namely,  that  Mr. 
Cockles  should  induce  some  pretty  giti  of  the  vil- 
lage to  l»e  dressed  in  the  glittering  drapery  of  ihe 
crushed  nymph,  and  perform  the  part  fiir  that 
night  only.  This  s<!emed  the  more  feasible,  that 
the  figure  was  to  l>e  covered  lip  in  bed,  and  the 
lie  would  thus  involve  no  fatigue.  So  it 
:iied  lo  obtain  the  bandsoine  face  ;  and, 

<;,:  iliis  delicate  |Hiint,  Mr.  ( 'uckles  consulted 

I'lirfle." 

"  1:idy  eommunicatcd  in  a  whisper  her  belief 
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lh»t  fVle»tinn  would  unrlprtakc  Ihn  part,  if  pro- 
perly rcqucaltMl.  Thd  rciulcr  will  npprpciatc  tho 
valiio  of  the  hint,  wlicii  liB  knowa  tlial  Miaa  Pye 
was  thick  and  abort,  with  tho  comploxioii  of  a 
■tewed  oyatnr,  and  a  month  bo  pnra«d  up,  that'it 
•eemed  at  fimt  glnncc  an  if  she  must  always  havr 
been  fed  through  a  quill.  "'Ahem  I'  »:iid  Mr. 
Ashdod  CooklPH,  who  waa  truuhlcd  with  a  eold — 
'  ahem  !  yes  ma'am — hut  it  would  \>e  asking  quite 
too  iniirh  of  your  niece.  I  think  we  had  l>et- 
ler ' 

"  '  Not  at  all,  not  at  all  !'  insisted  tho  lady  ; 
'  Teeny  is  so  ohli|;inir,  she  'II  not  think  anything 
of  it.      1  'II  ask  her  at  once.' 

"  '  Hut,'  persisted  Mr.  Cockles,  fidgeting  i  good 
deal,  *  she  is  really  quite  too  short  for  the  charac- 
ter.    A  taller  figure ' 

"  '  Oh,  you  forget  she  is  to  be  conveyed  under 
the  quilt !  I  'II  manage  all  that,'  said  the  zealous 
diplomaliat ;  '  I  'II  dress  her,  and  everything.' 

"  And  she  left  the  room,  and  returned  in  a  very 
short  time  with  Miss  Pye's  unhesitating  consent. 
So  Mr.  t'lx-kles  could  not  but  be  very  much 
ohiigt'd  ;  and  Mrs.  Purfle,  in  the  highest  spirits, 
sent  Hrim  off  at  once  to  Mr.  Oliver's,  to  tell  him 
he  must  be  sure  to  come  to  the  exhibition.  'And, 
Hrim,'  she  added,  '  if  you  tell  him  a  word  about 
you  know  what,  1  'II  skin  ye  !'  A  favorite  figure 
of  spei-ch  of  Mrs.  Purflc's. 

"  '  What  exhibition  V  said  Tom,  who  had  but 
just  returned  from  the  woods. 

"  '  Oh,  everything  in  the  world  I'  said  Brim, 
who  was  as  much  exciletl  as  anybody  ;  *  and  Miss 

TtHMiy '  Hut  here  he  thought  of  his  skin,  and 

no  |>ersuasinn  of  Tom  could  extort  another  word 
oil  lint  point,  though  he  was  fluent  on  tho  main 
siibjeet. 

"  The  evening  camo  at  last,  and  the  weather 
chanced  to  bo  pIcasKnier  than  it  generally  is  on 
great  occasions.  The  ballroom  was  eirganlly 
fitted  up,  with  suspended  crosses  of  wood  stuck 
with  tallow  candles — rather  drippy,  but  you  must 
keep  out  of  their  way — (I  have  seen  gentlemen's 
coats  completely  iced  with  sporniaceli,  which,  if 
more  genteel,  is  also  more  destructive.)  Instead 
of  ghiss-cases,  a  screen  or  mi'diuin  of  dark-colored 
gau7.«>  was  interposed  K-twceii  the  eye  and  the 
wax-fipnres,  in  order  to  produce  the  requisite  illu- 
sion. The  puppets  and  the  magic- lantern  came 
first  ill  order;  and  so  great  was  the  delight  of  .the 
speetalors,  that  it  would  seem  tliat  any  after-show 
must  have  been  an  anti-climax  ;  but  the  experi- 
enced Mr.  Cockles  knew  belter.  It  was  not  until 
all  this  was  done,  that  he  ordered  Nick  to  draw 
aside  the  b:iize  which  ha<l  veiled  the  grand  attrac- 
tion. Great  clapping  and  rapping  ensued,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  Mr.  Cockles  could  venture 
to  bt^giii ;  this  btMug  a  part  of  the  exhibition  in 
which  he  expeclod  to  shine  personally. 

"  '  This,  hidies  and  gentlemen,'  he  began  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  '  this  is  the  New  Orleans 
heanty.  She  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  two 
gentlemen  at  once ;  and  to  avoid  the  torments  of 
jealousy,  they  settled  it  between  'em,  and  first 
shot  her  and  then  each  oiher  through  the  heart ! 
And  they  're  all  buried  in  one  tomb  ;  and  ]  should 
have  had  the  tomb  too.  only  it  was  rather  heavy  to 
carry.'  Everybody  crowded  to  this  interesting 
sight. 

"  '  This,'  continued  theexhibiter  in  a  high-toned 
and  theuirical  voice,  waving  at  the  same  time  a 
gilded  wand,  which  excited  much  admiration — '  is 
the  celebrated  Miss  M'Crea  and   her  murdereis, 


from  likenesscB  taken  on  tne  spot  by  an  eye-wit- 
ness.' 

"  A  shudder  ran  through  the  throng  at  this 
announcement,  and  the  grinning  Indhins  were 
closely  serutiniied,  and  the  fierceness  and  many 
evil  qualities  of  their  race  commented  on  in  an 
undcr-tone. 

"  '  Here  is  a  revolutionary  charaeter,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,'  Mr.  Cockles  »rir  iiis  familiar 

edged    him    along    on    bis    v  and   be 

|Miiiiled  to  a  stuuipv  old  man  m  i  '  'nnl  (:ir(  d 
with  red,  who  brandisbi'd  a  woiKlfii  -u  .  I  ;  i  i.ii 
as  the  ceiling  would  .nil-"  '  lliu  nus  uni;  of 
my  forefathers,'  otwerx.  r  with  no  little 

swell  ;  '  my  great-great^  r,  or  some   such 

relation.  He  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Horatio 
Cockles,  who  cut  away  the  bridge  at  Rome  just  as 
the  Hritish  was  coming  across  it.  You  've  all 
heani  of  Hume,  I  suppose!' 

"  A  murmur  of  assent  went  round  ;  and  one 
man  observed,  '  I  was  born  and  brought  up 
within  five  mile  of  it,  but  I  never  heard  tell  o'  that 
'ere  feller ! ' 

"  '  Ay — yes — maybe  not,'  said  Mr.  Cockles, 
quite  undisturbed ;  '  but  do  you  understand  hi»- 
tory »' 

"  The  objector  was  posed,  and  the  orator  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  '  This  is  I.ty  Fyett ;  and  this  is  Bonypart,  with 
a  man's  head  that  he  has  just  cut  off  with  his  sword. 
He  used  to  do  that  whenever  he  got  mad.' 

"  A  shudder,  with  various  exclainaiions. 

"'  Hut  here,'  said  Mr.  Cockles,  drawing  aside 
wiih  a  flourishing  air  a  mysterious-looking  curtain, 
which  had  excited  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  during 
the  evening,  '  this  here  ie  the  Sleeping  Heauty. 
Her  infant  daughter  got  broke  a-coming.' 

"  And  there  lay  a  female  figure,  in  whose  well- 
rouged  cheeks  and  dyed  ringlets  no  one  recognized 
the  heiress  of  Mrs.  Purtlc's  worldly  substance. 
Kven  the  eyebrows,  which  nature  had  left  while, 
were  entirely  altered  by  the  experienced  skill  p{ 
the  artist,  who  had  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  put 
them  on  where  he  thought  they  would  look  best, 
the  original  ones  being  invisible  by  candle-light. 
A  very  elegant  cap,  full-trimmed  wiih  artificial 
flowers,  had  been  arranged  by  Mrs.  Purfle;  and 
the  sky-blue  pillow  fringed  with  gold,  and  the 
purple  quill  which  belonged  to  the  ehanicler,  made 
altogether  a  very  magnificent  affaii  ;  though  Mr. 
.\shdod  Cockles  had  not  thought  it  pri;dent  to 
suspend  more  than  a  single  candle  within  the 
chintz  curtains  and  the  gauze  blind. 

"  Just  as  the  concealing  screen  had  been  with- 
drawn, and  while  a  buzz  of  admiration  was  still  in 
circulation,  Tom  Oliver,  who  had  been  in  no  haste 
to  obey  Mrs.  Purfle's  hint,  made  his  way  into  the 
room.  He  took  a  momentary  glance  at  the  attrac- 
tions which  lined  the  walls,  and  then  sought  the 
object  which  now  fixed  the  eager  crowd.  It  took  a 
good  look  to  satisfy  him  ;  but  with  the  hclpof  Brim's 
hint,  and  certain  potent  recollections,  the  truth 
came  upon  him  at  once;  and  with  :>  »''-v  i"dible 
'  Pshaw  I'  he  turned  on  his  heel  ;it  the 

door.  The  string  by  which  the  Sir.  ,  _  :  uiy's 
candle  was  suspended  passing  along  near  the  ceil- 
ing, caught  Tom's  cap  in  his  hasty  retreat,  and 
ruin  ensued.  In  an  instant  Miss  Teeny's  gay 
head-dress  was  all  in  a  blaze,  and  one  whole  side 
of  her  curls  was  burnt  off  before  the  cruel  flames 
could  be  smothered.  Tom  was  among  the  most 
active  in  endeavoring  to  repair  the  mischief  he  had 
done,  and  then,  much  mortified,  darted  out  of  the 
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rnom  ••    The  ilory  end»  by  Tom  inaiT)iiig  uDolher 

.  rem  of  speruUlion  took  place  in  the 

,.  '  -' -  '    ,lt  in.     Holh  •'■' 

S  h''     «1iO     ll 

,,  V  ilius  buy- 

I  I  a  wilder- 

— a  serious  dis- 
■  lilary  men.     So 

II.  :iiiil    wall    till-    aiiditional 

K  . -kwoiKlsimMi  are  (je'icraHy 

\.  ii-ader   will    approhcnd    the 

II  iT    sketch,      ll    was  at  the 

III  ii.i;i  n  H|>i  .■i:iliU'-lookin(;  mid- 
«]!•  i.'  1^  :i  j.iii'  ll  li'irsc,  and  carrying 
uiii.  :  <i  lllM'l.^,  \uliix',  Kiilillr-lia|;s,  and  hol- 
iiti  -.  ■■',;'d  in  front  of  a  roiiuh  log-house,  and 
J,..              •.  ..II  -....l  ,.,,.-,, jr..  tenant. 

■   dwelling;   resembled 

Ci' ^ree.     The  house  was 

of  the  roughest  ;  its  ribs  scarcely  halffilled  in 
with  clay  ;  ita  '  looped-and-windo»ed  rageedness' 
rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the  tattered  cotton 
sheets  which  had  long  done  duty  as  glass,  and 
w  ■  !liittert!d  in  every  breeze  ;  its  roof  of 

<•  .  warjied  into  every  jiossible   curve  ; 

a  -o  like  its  owner's  hat,  open 

:r  i  in  at  the  8ide« ;  all  sha- 

clii"  imnur  and    equipments  of  the 

r\i-  ■  and     8<.-lf-salisfied    |>er8on    who 

1'  ...  nee,  and  finap|H'd  his  long  cart- 

u  he  gave  such  answers  an  suited  him 

to  .  _  ...man  in  the  India-rubbers,  taking  espe- 
cial care  not  to  invite  him  to  alight. 

"  '  Can    you    tell    me,    my   friend '   civilly 

began  Mr.  Willoughby. 

"  '  Oh  I  fri'Tid ! '  interrupted  the  settler  ;  'who 
tnid  you  f  was  your  friend  ?  Friends  is  scuss  in 
these  parts.' 

"  '  You  have  at  least  no  reason  to  be  otherwise,' 
replied  the  traveller,  who  was  blessed  with  a  very 
p"-'  ■  -iiccially  where  there  was  no  use 

I 

■    .  ;  ~..'iw  that,'  was  the  reply.     'What 

fetched  you  into  these  woods!' 

"'If  I  should  say,  my  biir>ii'  ihe  answer 
would  perhaps  be  as  ci«il  as  i.' 

'"  Jist  as  you  like,'  said  i  .  turning  on 

his  heel  and  walking  ofl*. 

"'I  «i«h>-d  merely  to  ask  you,'  resumed  Mr. 
^\  hing  after  the  nonchalant  son  of 

I  i''r  this  is  Mr.  Pepper's  land  V 

"  '  ll'Av  (111  )iiii  know  it  aint  mine  ?' 

"  '  I  'm  not  likely  to  know  at  present,  it  seems,' 
nid  the  traveller,  whotx-  patience  was  getting  a 
little  frayed.  And  taking  out  his  memorandum- 
book,  he  ran  over  his  minutes:    'South    half  of 

itorlh-weHt  quarter  of  section    fourteen Your 

name  is  Leander  Pepper,  is  it  not  '' 

"  '  Where  did  you  get  so  much  news*  You  aint 
the  sherifT,  be  ye  ?' 

"  '  Pap  ''  screamed  a  while-headed  urchin  from 
the  house — ■  mam  says  supper  's  retuly.' 

"  '  So  aint  I,'  replied  the  papa;  '  I  've  got  all 
IDT  ehom  to  do  vet.'  Ann  he  busied  himself 
«i      '  -ide  of  the  road, 

h  Here  he  was 

►.Ml    .  ,   '■  •    '   .  with 

Wbofll  :  .,1). 

"M  ;.  .i,   sun. 

wbieh  wall    of 

t!  ilii'n   at   the 


heavy  clouds  which  advanced  from  the  north, 
threatening  a  stonny  ni^'ht ;  then  at  his  watch  ; 
nnil    then  at    hi^    nole-lMMik  :    and   after  all,  at  his 

•  ■    l)c-anient — on  the  whiih-  ■ ' — rint  prospect. 

it  this  mninent  a  feni .  ued  itself  at 

....  iliior.    Our  traveller's  ii.  ...  .  .  ..  urted  at  once 

to  the  testimony  of  licdyard  and  Mungo  Park ; 
and  he  had  also  some  floating  and  indistinct  poeti- 
cal recollections  of  woman's  being  useful  when  a 
man  was  in  difficulties,  though  hard  to  please  at 
other  times.  The  result  of  these  reminiscences, 
which  occupied  a  precious  second,  was,  that  Mr. 
Willoughhy  dismounted,  fastened  his  horse  to  the 
fence,  and  advanced  with  a  brave  and  determined 
air  to  throw  himself  upon  female  kindness  and 
sYinpathy. 

"  He  naturally  looked  at  the  lady  as  he  ap- 
proached the  door ;  hut  she  did  not  return  the 
compliment.  She  looked  at  the  pigs,  and  talked 
to  the  children  ;  and  Mr.  Willoughhy  had  time  to 
observe  that  she  was  the  very  duplicate  of  her 
husband — as  tall,  as  bony,  as  ragged,  and  twice 
as  cross-looking. 

"  '  Malvina  Jane  I'  she  exclaimed  in  no  dulcet 
treble,  '  be  done  a-paddlin'  in  that  "ere  water !  If 
I  come  there,  I  "11 — ' 

'"You'd  better  look  at  Sophrony,  I  guess,' 
was  the  reply. 

"  '  Why,  what 's  she  a-doin'  V 

"  '  Well,  I  guess  if  you  look  you  '11  sec!'  re- 
sponded Miss  Malvina  coolly  as  she  passed  into 
the  house,  leaving  at  every  step  a  full  impression 
of  her  foot  in  the  same  black  mud  that  covered  her 
sister  from  head  to  foot. 

"  I'he  latter  was  saluted  with  a  hearty  cuff  as 
she  emerged  from  the  pud<lle  ;  and  il  was  just  at 
the  propitious  moment  when  her  shrill  howl 
aroused  the  echoes,  that  Mr.  Willoughhy,  having 
reached  the  threshold,  was  obliged  to  set  about 
making  the  agreeable  to  the  mamma.  And  he 
called  up  for  the  occasion  all  his  politeness. 

"  '  I  l>elleve  I  must  become  an  intruder  on  your 
hospitality  for  the  night,  madam,'  he  began.  The 
dame  still  looked  at  the  I'igs.  Mr.  Willoughhy 
tried  again,  in  less  courtly  phra.se. 

"  '  Will  it  l>e  convenient  fur  yiui  to  lodge  me  to- 
night, ma'am  ?  1  Irave  h«a'n  disappointed  in  my 
search  for  a  hunting  party,  whom  I  had  engaged 
to  meet,  and  the  nighl  threatens  a  storm.' 

'.' '  I  don't  know  nothin'  alwut  it ;  you  must  ask 
the  old  man,'  said  the  lady,  now  for  the  first  time 
taking  a  survey  of  the  new  comer :  '  wiih  wy  will, 
we  'II  lodge  nolKidy.' 

"  This  was  not  very  encouraging,  but  it  was  a 
poor  night  for  the  woods;  so  our  traveller  per- 
severed ;  and  making  so  iHild  a  push  for  the  door 
that  the  lady  was  oliliged  lo  retreat  a  little,  he 
entered,  and  said  he  would  await  her  husband's 
coming. 

"And  in  truth  he  could  scarcely  blame  the  cool 
reception  he  had  ex|M'ri?nced.  when  he  iM'held  the 
state  of  affairs  williin  those  muddy  precincts.  The 
room  was  large,  but  it  swarmed  with  human  beings. 
The  huge  open  fireplace,  w  ilh  its  hearth  of  rough 
stone,  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  one  end  of  the 
aparlmi'nt ;  and  near  il  st<Mid  a  limg  cradle,  con- 
taining a  pair  of  twins,  who  cried — a  sort  of  hopc- 
li»s  cry,  as  if  they  knew  it  would  do  no  good,  yet 
could  not  help  it.  The  whoolmaster  (il  was  his 
week)  sat  reading  a  tattered  imvel,  and  nwking  the 
cradle  occasionally  when  the  children  cried  loo 
loud.  An  old  gray-headed  Indian  was  curiously 
criiuched   over  a  lanrc  lub,  shelling  corn  on  the 
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ed^e  of  a  )ioe ;  but  he  ccasod  his  noiiy  employ- 1 
miMit  wlion  III-  naw  llio  Btrangnr ;  for  no  Indian  | 
will  over  wiiliiiifly  W  nern  at  work,  lliciiit,'li  lit' 
may  lie  somi'tiinrs  comiiolluil  by  tin;  fvar  »f  starva- 
tion, or  the  lonf;iii)(  fur  wliinky,  l»  drgr^ilc  lilinm'lf 
by  labor.  Near  th«  only  wimlow  «n^  plnnil  tlie 
work-bench  and  entire  |>^  ''*- 

maker,  who  in  these  ret;  to 

hoiis<<,  shoeini;  the  family  uiul  iiu'inliii^  ihr.  liuim'M 
as  he  gin's,  with  variou.i  interlnde.s  of  sunirs  and 
jokes,  ever  new  an'  Mi-.     'I'his  . 

was  n  little,  bald,  i.  'd  fellow,  i 

rnioky  nifier»  rinu  »uii  m,.   i.iiidcn  of  thai  , 

ditty  of  the  west — 

'  .\ll  kinds  of  eame  to  hunt,  my  boya,  also  the 

biirk  and  diH<, 
All  down  by  the  banks  of  the  river  0-hi-o  ;' 

and  rhildren  of  all  sizes,  rlatterint;  in  all  keys, 
completed  the  pirtnre  and  the  eonecrt. 

"  The  »u|ii>er-table  which  maintained  its  place 
in  the  midst  of  ibis  living  and  i  -«,  might 

remind  one  of  the  s<|uare  slom  .  d  in  the 

hustliiiK  leaves  of  acanthus  ;  lii:i  in.  ,i»<iciali(>ns 
would  be  any  but  those  of  Corinthian  elegance. 
The  only  object  which  at  that  moment  diversified 
its  dioKV  snrface  was  an  iron  hoop,  into  which  the 
misln-ss  of  the  feast  proceeded  to  tuni  a  quantity 
of  sniokiiis  hot  potatoes,  adilini;  aAerwards  a  bowl 
of  salt,  and  another  of  pork  fat,  by  courtesy  de- 
nominated gravy  :  plates  and  knives  dropped  in 
afterwards  at  the  discretion  of  the  company." 

The  traveller  having  received  a  cloudy  a.sscnt 
from  the  settler  to  put  up  his  horse  in  the  shed, 
supper  commenced. 

"The  grown  people  were  accommodated  with 
chairs  and  chests  ;  the  children  prosecuted  a  scries 
of  Hying  raids  ujHm  the  goo<l  cheer,  snatching  a 
]Wt3(o  now  and  then  as  ibey  could  find  an  opening 
under  the  raised  arm  of  one  of  the  family,  and  then 
retreating  to  the  cbiraney-corner,  tossing  the  hot 
prize  from  band  to  hand,  and  blowing  it  stoutly 
the  while.     The  old  Indian  h.ad  disappeared. 

"  To  our  citizen,  ihongli  be  felt  inconveniently 
hungry,  this  primitive  meal  seemed  a  little  mea- 
gre ;  and  bo  ventured  to  ask  if  he  could  not  be  ac- 
commodated with  some  tea. 

" '  .Vint  my  vituals  gixMl  enough  for  you?' 

"'Oh,  the  potatoes  are  excellent;  but  I  am 
very  fond  of  tea." 

"  '  So  be  I ;  but  I  can't  have  everything  I  want 
— can  youV 

"  This  produced  a  laugh  from  the  shoemaker, 
who  seemed  to  think  bis  patron  very  witty  ;  while 
the  schiwdmaster,  not  knowing  but  the  stranger 
might  hap|)en  to  be  one  of  his  examiners  next 
year,  produced  only  a  faint  giggle,  and  then, 
reducing  bis  countenance  instantly  to  an  awful 
gravity,  helped  binis<-lf  to  bis  seventh  potato. 

"  The  rain,  which  now  poured  violently,  not 
only  outside,  but  through  many  a  crevice  in  the 
roof,  naturally  kept  Mr.  Willougbby  cool  ;  and 
finding  that  dry  potatiKs  gave  him  the  hiccup,  he 
withdrew  t"ro:ii  the  table,  and  seating  hini.xelf  on  the 
shoemaker's  bench,  took  a  survey  of  his  quarters. 

"  Two  d.iuble-beds  and  the  long  cradle  seemed 
all  the  sleeping  apparatus  ;  but  there  was  a  ladder, 
which  doubtless  led  to  a  lodging  above.  The 
sides  of  ibe  room  were  hung  with  abundance  of 
decent  clothing,  and  the  dresser  was  well-stored 
with  the  usual  articles,  among  which  a  teapot  and 
canister  shone  conspicuous ;  so  that  the  appear- 
ance of  inhospitality  could  not  arise  from  poverty, 


and  Mr.  VV  U^d  tu  Ml  it  down  to 

tlw  ;i.-.-..um ,■•• 

lion   ot    li'  'idation    fur   the 

;i  .    and   by  ca:  .!       "  Tlir   la.lv. 

who  liail  by  tills  time  drawn  uiit  a  ' 
paeki^d  it  full  of  rdiWr'-ii,  snid  i! 
for  bun  unlew  Ik  witli 

the  boys.    Mr.  W  uould 

make  out  very  well  «uli  a  L>l;uik(-t  Ijy  Uie  lire. 

"  '  Well,  just  an  you  like,'  said  hi*  host ;  *  but 
"'   '  '  •'  '    •        .  like  to  sleep  by 

.  ,,,,  „,.,  ,,  I,,. I, I  \i, 

Willoughby  once  more  cast  . 

the     ladder.       But    now    lb.      j 

seemed  rather  disposed  to  be  civil,  declared  thai 
he  could  sleep  very  well  in  the  log  cradle,  and 
would  relinquish  bis  place  beside  the  shoemaker  to 
the  guest ;  who  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  this  arrangement,  which  was  such  as  was 
most  usual  in  those  times. 

"The   storm  continued    it 
and  many  a  crash  in  the  wo. 

The  sound  of  a  storm  in  the  ihhm   h.r.  i 

precisely  similar  to  that  of  a  heavy  sur^ 
on  a  rocky  beach  ;  and  when  our  tra\.  ...  .  „,.  ,,i, 
it  was  only  to  dream  of  wreck  and  disaster  at  sea, 
and  to  wake  in  horror  and  atfrigbt.  The  wild  rain 
drove  in  at  every  crevice,  and  wet  tlie  poor  children 
in  the  loft  so  thoroughly,  that  they  crawk-d  shiver- 
ing down  the  ladder,  and  slretcbed  tbemsolvcs  on 
the  hearth,  regardless  of  Solomon,  who  bad  re- 
lumed after  the  others  were  in  bed. 

"  But  moniing  came  at  last ;  and  our  friend, 
who  had  no  desire  farther  to  lest  the  vai  '  '  - 
pitalily  of  a  western  s»;ttler,  was  not 
latest  astir.  The  storm  bad  partially  m.i>..,iii, 
and  alibough  the  clouds  still  lowered  angrily,  and 
his  saddle  bad  enjoyed  ihe  benefit  of  a  leak  in  the 
roof  during  the  night,  Mr.  Willoupbby  restdved 
to  push  on  as  far  as  the  next  clearing,  at  least 
hoping  for  something  for  breakfast  besides  potatoes 
and  salt.  It  took  him  a  weary  while  to  find  his 
horse ;  and  when  he  had  saddled  him,  and  slrap|)cd 
on  his  various  accoutrements,  he  entered  the  bouse 
and  inquired  what  he  was  to  pay  for  his  entertain- 
ment— laying  somewhat  of  a  stress  on  the  last 
word.  His  host,  nothing  daunted,  replieil  that  he 
guessed  he  would  let  him  olT  for  a  dollar.  Mr. 
VVillonghby  took  out  his  purse,  and  as  be  placed  a 
silver  dollar  in  the  leathern  palm  outspread  to 
receive  it,  happening  to  look  towards  the  hearth, 
and  perceiving  the  preparations  for  a  very  substan- 
tial breakfast,  the  long  [tent-up  vexation  burst 
forth. 

"  '  I  really  must  say,  Mr.  Pepper,'  he  began  : 
his  tone  was  certainly  that  of  an  angry  man,  but  it 
only  made  his  host  laugh — '  if  this  is  your  boasted 
western  hospitality,  I  can  tell  you — ' 

"  '  You  'd  better  tell  me  what  the  dickens  you 
are  pep|>ering  me  up  this  fashion  for '.  My  name 
is  n't  Pepper  no  more  than  yours  is !  Maybe  that  is 
your  name  :  you  seem  pretty  warm.' 

"'Your  name  not  Pepper!  Pray  what  is  it 
thenV 

"  '  Ah,  there  "s  the  thing  now.  You  land- 
hunters  ought  to  know  sich  things  without  asking.' 

"  '  Jjtnd-hunter !   I  'm  no  land-hunter.' 

"  '  Well,  you  're  a  land-shark  then — swallowin' 
up  poor  men's  farms.  The  less  I  see  of  such 
cattle  the  better  I  'm  pleased.' 

"  '  Confound  you  !'  said  Mr.  Willonghby,  who 
waxed  warm ;  '  I  tell  you  I  'vc  nothing  to  do  with 
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e<)aipni''' 

haH   - 
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Im4.    I  woaMn't  take  your 
gift.' 
"  '  What  HM  TOO  tell  my  woman  you  was  a 

Un.i  ■  .'• 

>  hole  matter  became  clear  in  a 
'■  nd  that  Mr.  Willoiiehhy'ii 
oil  of  a  '  hunlini;  party,' 
'Kith  ho«t  and  hontcss. 
.  never  were  rtpret  and 
expri'swd."  A  (food 
hifaklant  restlored  all  to  harmony,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
loufhby  parted  with  his  enlerUiners  on  the  beat 
of  terma. 

Mr».  KirVlsnd.  in  extennatinn  of  the  coarsenesa  of 
ihinga  in  •  «avii,  "  Those  to  whose  appre- 

hennon  ~  id  sincerity  have  a  preeminent 

and  ihe  kindly  warmth 

of  ■  <if  the  lialf-taiiKht, 

an<l  "  r  I"    «i  .■■iiuivl  tiy  the  w(K)dsman 

to  i  i.  with  its  riMiph  hearth,  than  make 

om  ni  who  feed  the  ostenlalion  of  a  inil- 

liofuurr,  or  paic  with  sated  eyes  upon  costly  feasts 
which  it  would  be  a  mockery  to  dignify  with  the 
name  of  hospitality."  This  may  be  true  ;  but  we 
cannni  dimht  that  when  a  people  exchange  the 
roil  ■  he  early  settlement  for  the  refinement, 

an.:  .  jrTcater  coldness  of  a  higher  civili- 

ratioii,  they  do  it  by  free  choice  ;  and  therefore,  it 
may  be  presumed,  from  finding  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  latter  is  productiTe  of  greater  happi- 


EPRBMERAL   POPULARITIES. 

It  la  curious  to  reflect  on  the  materials  out  of 
which  a  pi>ople  makes,  for  the  most  part,  its  polit- 
ical leaders  and  regenerators.  Without  looking 
beyond  our  own  country,  let  us  cast  our  eyes  back 
upon  tlic  Wilkeses,  Hunts,  Kurdetts,  and  the  rest 
of  them.  Deified  at  the  outset  of  their  career, 
neglected  when  not  vilified  at  its  close,  these  men 
are  the  same  throughout.  Placed  in  prominent 
positions  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances  or  their 
own  craving  for  notoriety — possessed  of  a  flashy 
power  of  pleasing,  without  comprehensive  views 
or  an  aim  clearly  understood  by  themselves — en- 
dowed with  only  those  superficial  talents  which 
never  ripen  into  mature  fruits— their  talent  and 
patriotism  exi~°  '  ^  of  their 

devotees.    It  :  iirh  they 

are  seen  that  i,,.  ,  ....  >  .u^iinction. 

The  real  public  men  "■  are  few.     Of 

those  III  ill..  r...fiilir  i,r  .:; :..;  of  business  in 

tli;  ■  century  and  a  half,  |H>r- 

h»j       ■  „'er  Pit,  F'ox,  Burke,  and 

Perl,  are  Ihe  only  ones  that  will  stand  Ihe  criticism 
of  future  historians.  In  the  Irregular  or  agitator 
line,  we  can  recollect  only  two — O'Conncll  and 
Cobden.  In  all  of  these,  the  fasi-inating  or  impos- 
ing qualitiea  were  rooted  in  intense  continuous 
application  to  business.  They  had  definite  aims  ; 
Ihev     •     '    ■     •'  ik;  ihey  deTis<.d  II 

Qai  .  Ihey  look   llie 

o*i  :    their  pow  -     '  ,,- 

iodiridaals  141                    ;fi   private   :  or 

i  by  puii       .    ,     y.  was  struiL  ::iini 


iater  or  demagogue,  givea  the  firal  impulse  to  the 
machine  himself. 

It  would  lie  instructive,  could  we  see  behind  tho 
curiain,  to  mark  how  completely  the  man  of  mere 
ephemeral  popularity  is  in  the  power  of  the  mcm- 
l)cr»  of  his  party  who  work  in  secret.  They  instil 
ideas,  and  suguest  courses  of  action  to  him.  And 
often  when  the  first  flutter  of  gratified  vanity  has 
died  away — when  the  honeymoon  of  matrimony 
with  the  confiiling  public  or  parly  is  over — what 
work  it  does  cost  the  wire-drawers  of  the  puppet 
to  get  it  in  motion  again  !  Will  any  one  ever  give 
to  jhe  world  a  detailed  account  of  the  innumerable 
marchings  and  counter-marchings  of  "dear  Poun- 
cy''  and  the  rest  of  the  Westminster  coniinillec — 
their  "call  again  to-morrow"  visiisat  Sir  Francis' 
town-house — their  r.ipid  journeys  to  Mellon  Mow- 
bray, wlien  he  fairly  ran  to  kennel — in  order  to  get 
up  a  spontaneous  effort  of  patriotism  on  the  part 
of  Hurdettt 

After  the  first  burst  of  excitement,  there  is  liltlo 
to  envy  in  the  career  of  the  mere  idol  of  popular- 
ity. He  must  act  his  pan  after  the  scenic  illusion 
has  palled  on  his  sense.  And  when  he  is  rele- 
gated to  obscurity,  or  fairly  hooted  from  the  stage, 
his  feelings  can  only  be  compared  to  those  of  a 
superannuated  ci-devani  beauty,  envying  in  her 
solitude  the  cmpressement  which  younger  fair  ones 
engross.  Nor  is  theirs  the  fault.  Tho  crowd 
which  deserts  them  has  not  even  the  apology  of 
the  beaux  who  fly  from  faded  charms.  The  ephem- 
eral popularity  is  applauded  because  he  falls  in 
with  the  mood  of  this  year,  and  hissed  because  he 
cannot  change  and  chime  in  with  that  of  a  few 
years  hence. 

It  is  needless  to  complain  of  this  levity  of  the 
public  :  the  public  will  go  on  making  to  itself 
gods  of  the  first  jack-daw  or  milch-cow  that  it 
meets,  quarrelling  with  them  after  a  while,  and 
betaking  itself  to  new  ones  not  a  jot  more  divine. 
.\nd  the  strangest  aflair  about  the  w  hole  matter  is, 
that  public  business  gels  on  in  ihis  way.  The 
people  attribute  to  the  le.idcr  of  their  choice,  for 
the  time  being,  the  work  of  ihcir  own  hull-beaded 
energies.  He  is  only  Ihe  flag  that  waves  at  the 
head  of  ihe  armed  column.  The  Highland  army 
of  Charles  Stuart  refused  to  march  towards  Pres- 
lonpans  unless  one  long  field-piece  they  bad  got 
hold  of  was  sent  on  along  with  them.  The  gun 
was  only  used  for  firing  signals  :  their  own  good 
broadswords  won  ihe  fight ;  and  yet  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  how  far  their  faiih  in  the  cannon  con- 
tributed to  the  victory.  The  long  field-piece  of 
I'  ^  was  the  type  of  all  our  ephemeral 

I  —those  reputation  bubbles,  of  which 

«!■  iKive  -.icn  BO  many  rise  to  the  billowy  surface 
of  the  political  ocean,  toss  about  on  it  for  a  while, 
and  burst. — Spectator. 

La  Preste  of  Thursday,  in  alluding  to  I<ord 
Al>erdcen"s  reply  to  Ijord  Iteaiimonl's  question  in 
the  hoiiHc  of  lords  on  the  Polish  insurrection,  re- 
— "  The  English  have  abstained  from  all 
..lalion  calculated  to  encourage  a  movement 
»  iiK'ii  could  have  no  other  rexull  than  to  entail  fresh 
ininfortunes  on  the  heads  of  a  populalion  worlliy 
of  a  better  fate.     This  eoiidiict  appears  to  us  imich 


l»enn>ci<iusly  in   their  efforu  to  accomplish  their    more  skilful  and  wisp  than  to  chant  llie  ^for.vi//a(»e 


them 


Their  talent  for  ruling  men  was  latent  in 
till  emergencies  called   it  forth  ;  snd   then 


without  an   echo,  to  throw  to  the  winds  phrases 
bich  are  hern  merely  ridiculous,  but  which  may 


it  look  Ihenwives  quite  aa  much  as  others  by  sur-   lie  homicidal   elsewhere,  and   to  make  much  ado 
priae.     The  real  political  leader,  whether  aa  min- 1  about  abortive  aubscriptions." 


BRODIB's   BUROICAL   t.BCTVRH. 


From  ih*  SpKUtor. 
BRODIE's    80ROICAL    LECTURES. 

In  1831  Sir  Bptijamin  Brwiie  cm-  '  •  ■  ■  -c  "i 
coiii|>lete  and   nyslrmuiic  ciiiirae"  ^  on 

■iirj;i:ry  itnd   |illlliiilii);y,   liut    he    •■  ad- 

drvssud  tliu  Btudeiits  u(  St.  I  il  on 

thoso  subji'ciii.     Sumo  of  lli<  uliv- 

ered  liavo  \>KPn  revisi'd  and  correcied  ;  nnd,  with 
Iwi)  or  three  discourses  before  the  College  of  Sur- 
Reons,  and  on  other  occaaions,  forui  the  Tulume 
before  us. 

The  orii^in  and  In  some  extent  the  (general  char- 
acter of  tliest!  Lecture.^  are  aniilogiMis  to  those  of 
Sir  Joxhiia  Reynolds'   D  As  President 

of  the  Uiiyal  Academy,  ii  r  Joshua's  func- 

tion to  interfere  with  :ni  v  ^-i-  <  <.><  ^.iliject  of  instruc- 
tion assigned  to  a  particular  professor  ;   hut  at  the 
annual  distribution  of  prixes,  he  wished,  for  "  his 
own  credit,  to  say  something  more  than  mere  words 
of  comphment,'    and  therefore  selected  some  gen- 
eral subject  of  art ;  and  the  addn-sscs  thus  delivered 
grew,  in  the  course  of  years,  into  the  celebrated  ' 
bmly  of  Discourses.     '1  he   position  of  Sir  Uenja-  j 
mm  lirodio  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  analo- 
gous vo  that  of  the  frreat  founder  of  the  British ! 
school  of  art,  inasmuch  as  he  was  shut  out  from ! 
any  course  of  special  instruction  and  thrown  upon 
more  indc|>endenl  topics.     His  l^cturi.i  illustralire 
of  rarious  Sulijnls  in  Pathologtf  and  Suri;iri/  have; 
not,  indeed,  the   breadth   and  profundity  of  Rey- 1 
nobis'  Discourse ;  they  do  not  exhibit  such  a  con- 
nected view  of  their  respective  art,  or  form  such  aj 
body  of  canons.    Neither  arc  they  based  upon  such 
fundamental  principles;  beinjf  mostly,  in  fact,  of 
a  very  practical  cbariicter.     They  contain,  how- 
ever, the  results  of  an  eminent  surgeon's  inquiries 
and  experience;  and,  except  in  two  introductory 
addresses,  are  rather  designed  for  the  student  than 
the  pupil — for  those  who  have  mastered  the  ele- 
ments of  their  profession,  and   are  about  to  put 
their  acouirements  into  practice. 

Tlio  Lectures  are  twenty-one  in  number,  and 
their  subjects  are  very  various.  The  two  opening 
addresses  consider  the  studies  required  for  the 
medical  profession,  and  advise  the  studcnis  respect- 
ing their  duties  and  conduct.  The  next  lectures 
form  two  very  interesting  chapters  on  strangulation 
and  Us  elTecls  in  hanging  and  drowning,  with  the 
proper  hut  almost  hopeless  treatment.  These  are 
followed  by  the  singular  subject  of  cysts  contain- 
ing watery  fluid,  apparently  connected  with  the 
liver.  In  short,  the  volume  comprises  a  choice  of 
surgical  and  pathological  questions,  from  such  an 
apparently  simple  matter  as  corns  and  bunions,  to 
the  opprobrium  of  metlirine,  tic  douloureux,  or  the 
curious  and  fearful  subject  of  mortification. 

The  treatmcht  of  the  questions  displays  the 
master.  Everything  is  large,  conclusive,  easy,  and 
simple — so  simple,  indeed,  that  the  sciolist  may 
sometimes  think  that  superficial,  which  is  complete 
by  exhibiting  only  what  is  essential.  The  true 
limits  and  powers  of  art  are  shown  ;  and  the  stu- 
dent is  warned  how  much  must  be  done  by  nature, 
how  little  (and  very  often  nothing)  by  treatment; 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  when  nature  is  to  be  assisted 
Or  interfered  with,  what  promptness  and  nicety  of 
discrimination  are  required.  The  experience  and 
acquirements  of  the  writer  also  impart  character 
to  the  lectures,  by  the  clear,  comprehensive,  and 
easy  brevity  with  which  many  things  are  treated. 
Something,  too,  of  the  "  laudator  temporis  acti"  is 
occasionally  visible  in  his  reoommendaliun  of  old 
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ies  and  old  biKiki  or  modes  of  praelieo,  and 

allur.- ' 1-I--  - -   "■•!■   "I-th 

S  SCM' 
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racis  from  those  pans  which 
a  general  inierest ;  leaving 
I  consult  the  volume. 


BOrS    ALWAYS. 


"The  fir                  ,  which  shm  '  T 

to  you  in  i                     incnt  of  a  t 

this — Is  tin-  iiiMi  ,iM   line  of  whirl  i  m.iy 

recover,  or  is  it  not'     There  are.  many 

cases  in  which  the  patient's  con '  mani- 
festly hop«'less,  that  ii  is  impossible  for  you  to  over- 
look it.  Let  me,  however,  r:;ution  you  that  you 
do  not,  in  any  instance,  arrive  too  hastily  at  this 
conclusion.  Our  knowledge  is  not  so  absolute  and 
certain  as  to  prevent  even  well-informed  persiins 
being  occasionally  mistaken  on  this  point.  This 
is  true  especially  with  respect  to  the  alTections  of 
internal  organs.  Individuals  have  been  restored 
to  health  who  were  supposed  to  be  dying  of  dis- 
ease in  the  lungs  or  mesenteric  glands.  But  it  is 
also  true,  though  to  a  less  extent,  with  respect  to 
diseases  of  parts  which  are  situated  externally.  I 
know  females  who  are  now  alive  and  well,  who 
were  supposed  to  labor  under  malignant  disease 
of  the  uterus  ;  and  I  could  mention  many  cases  in 
which  patients  have  recovered  of  what  had  been 
regarded  as  an  incurable  disease  of  a  joint.  It  is 
a  good  rule  in  the  practice  of  our  art,  as  in  the 
common  atTairs  of  life,  for  us  to  look  on  the  favor- 
able side  of  the  question,  as  far  as  we  can  consis- 
tently with  reason  do  so.  A  sanguine  mind  tem- 
pered by  a  good  judgment  is  the  best  for  a  medical 
practitioner.  Those  who  from  physical  causes  or 
habit  are  of  a  despondir  -  ' —  ■.  r,  will  sometimes 
abandon  a  patient  ton  tb,  whom  another 
would  have  preserved  »,..^^,.,vr,  or  for  a  consid- 
erable time." 

BE   QUIET. 

"  There  is  another  inquiry  which  should  be  al- 
ways made  before  you  determine  on  the  adoption 
of  a  particular  method  of  treatment — What  will 
happen  in  this  case  if  no  remedies  whatever  be 
employed  ?  if  the  patient  be  left  altogether  to  na- 
ture, or  to  the  cfTorts  of  his  ow  n  constitution  t 
There  are  many  diseases  which,  for  the  most  part, 
undergo  a  spontaneous  cure  ;  and  we  should  bo 
always  very  cautious  how,  in  such  cases,  we  dis- 
turb the  natural  process.  A  prudent  physician 
watches  a  case  of  measles  or  small-|)ox,  but  it  is 
only  on  some  special  occasions  that  he  ventures  to 
have  rccour.se  to  any  active  remedies.  The  surgeon 
ought  to  be  influenced  by  similar  views  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  cases  which  come  under  his  care  ; 
those,  especially,  in  which  the  patient  suffers  from 
the  effects  of  mechanical  injury.  The  animal  sys- 
tem is  not  like  a  cl(H"k  or  a  steam-engine,  which, 
being  broken,  you  must  send  to  the  clock-maker  or 
engineer  to  mend  it,  and  which  cannot  be  repaired 
otherwise.  The  living  machine,  unlike  the  woiks 
of  human  invention,  has  the  power  of  repairing 
itself;  it  contains  within  itself  its  o»" 'tiiMn-.r. 
who,  for  the  most  part,  requires  no  me; 
very  slieht  assistance  at  our  hands.    W  _      ■• 

edges  of  a  wound  into  contact,  but  the  vascular 
union,  which  constitutes  the  healing  by  the  first 
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asy  for  us  ti>  interfere  to  the  patient's 
and  in  fart  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
there  is,  «n  the  whole,  more  harm  done  by  loo 
much  thin  there  is  by  loo  little  interference." 

KXPERIMENTS   ON    DROWSINU. 

"  If  a  small  animal  be  immersed  in  water  in  a 
transparent  elaas  vessel,  the  phenomena  of  drown- 
inL'  '  'v  observabl'^.     There  is  first  a  deep 

ex  which  bubbles  of  air  are  expelled 

fr.  T' ;»  then  an  effort  lo  inspire  ; 

bu:  !.  there  being  no  air  which 

ca  :..    !liii|;s  ;  and  a  spasm  of  the 

Ml  reven.t  the  admission  of  water 

III  ■  '  quantity  into  the  trachea.   The 

attempts  to  breathe  are  rejieated  several  times ; 
and  after  each  attempt  a  small  quantity  of  air  is 
expelled  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  until  the  air- 
cell*  of  the  luncs  arc  almost  completely  emptied. 
Then  the  animal  becomes  insensible,  and  convul- 
■ire  actions  of  the  muscles  mark  the  instant  when 
the  brain  bepins  to  suffer  from  the  influx  of  the 
dark-colored  blood.  After  these  convulsions  the 
animal  is  motionless,  and  gives  no  signs  of  life ; 
but  if  the  hand  be  applied  lo  the  ihorax,the  pulsa- 
lion  ..i'  ii...  I. .-in  rrradually  becoming  fainter  and 
fa;  it  "lime  remains  of  vitality  still 

liii  I     Hefiire  the  circulation  ceases 

alt  I  respiration  rfsiime  their 

act  uial  efforts  are  again  made 

to  breathe.  It  is  a  reiiiarkahle  circumstance  that 
the  diaphragm  continm^  t"  exert  itwif  nearly  na 
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for  the  purpose  of  displaying  as  much  of  the  foot 
as  possible,  the  whole  of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus 
is  left  uncovered,  and  the  pressure  of  the  shoe  in 
front  is  thrown  entirely  upon  the  toes.  The  toes 
are  ihiis  first  squeezed  against  each  other,  and  then 
pu^hed  out  of  their  natural  position  ;  and  all  the 
projecting  pointji,  chiefly  where  the  joints  are  situ- 
ated, arc  pinched  and  tormented  either  by  the 
neighboring  toes  or  by  the  leather  of  the  shoe  ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  corns  of  the  feet  are  generated." 

A    SINGULAR   CASE   OF   MORTIFICATION. 

"  Whenever  putrid  matter  is  pent  up  round  a 
slough  of  the.  cellular  membrane,  the  system  is 
poisoned  by  it.  The  sulphureled  and  carbureted 
hydrogen  gas  evolved  during  the  decomposition  of 
dead  animal  matter  seem  to  pass,  in  part  at  least, 
into  the  circulation,  producing  the  most  dangerous 
symptoms.  The  incisions  which  relieve  tlic  tension 
of  the  skin  allow  these  noxious  gases  to  escape, 
and  the  relief  which  this  affords  to  the  patient  is 
very  remaikable.  I  might,  if  it  were  necessary, 
enumerate  a  great  number  of  cases  in  illustration 
of  what  I  have  just  obs«:rved.  One,  however,  will 
be  sufficient;  and  this  I  am  tempted  to  relate,  be- 
cause the  case  is  in  itself  of  great  interest,  and  also 
because  a  particular  instance  may  serve  to  impress 
the  rule  more  on  your  minds  than  a  more  general 
observation.  I  was  called,  some  few  years  since, 
to  see  a  gentleman,  who  appeared  to  be  neliially  on 
the  point  of  death.  His  ey.lreniilies  were  cold; 
his  pulse  barely  perceptible.  It  was  doubtful 
whether  he  was  sensible  or  not.  He  made,  on 
being  roused,  several  imperfect  altenipia  lo  speak, 
but  could  say  nothing  intelligible,    llelow  the  right 

hvpoehondrium  there  was  a  considerable  ii' ' 

the  skin  being  of  a  dark  red  color,  on  the  vi 
mortification.  On  examination  with  the  lii  ^ 
I  perceived  a  sort  of  emphysematous  crarkliug,  and 
an  imperfect  fluctuation.  Having  made  a  free  in- 
cision, I  discovered,  underneath  the  discolored  skin, 
what  might  be  called  a  quagmire  of  slough.  A 
small  quantity  of  putrid  matter  escaped  ;  but  there 
escaped  also  such  a  quantity  of  noisome  and  offen- 
sive ga.',  apparently  sulphnreted  hydrocen,  llial  I 
could  scarcely  bear  to  remain  in  the  room.  The 
stench  pervaded  the  whole  house,  and  even  could 
l)e  perceived  in  tlie  garden  round  it.  Wiihin  two 
minutes  after  the  pcrfonnance  of  this  operalion,  so 
trifling  ill  appearance,  but  so  important  in  reality, 
the  patient  looked  up,  and  said,  quite  distinctly, 
'  What  is  that  you  have  done  which  has  made  ^o 
great  a  difference  in  my  feelings''  At  the  same 
time  the  pulse  returned  at  the  wrisl  ;  and  from  this 
moment  he  recovered,  without  any  further  unfavor- 
able symptoms." 


SHAWI^    AND    BRACELCTS. 


Thk  Limerick  Cftronicit  says  : — 
"  K  litler  from  an  officer  ■ 
iffair  olwerves  that  i/  ti-i;s  n 
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,iy   breaking 
lare,  the  former  niltini;  vp 

, , y  sirlc.    IlicJi  shmcls  and  /,'»/(/ 

1.1  without  end  fell  into  the  hands  uf  the  vic- 

(ilory  is,  no  doubt,  a  superb  person.  But  even 
•lorv  (like  a  fine  woman)  must  be  very  much  set 
iff  by  a  rich  shawl  and  braccleU  of  gold.  And 
'.lius  the  sdornments  of  glory  arc  made  more  cap- 
tivating than  the  nakcdoeas  of  truth. 
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A   VICTORT. 

Thk  jny-be)ls  peal  n  merrjr  tune 

AloiiK  llio  I'venimj  »if  '< 
Tlio  crsokliiii;  bonfires  liirn  ihe  »ky 

All  criiiiMin  vvifli  ilnlr  .>1:irr  ; 
lloM  iiiiiKic  fill"  '  ~tri'fts 

Wiih  inirlli-iii-,  ill  ; 

Tlin  irnpiiii;  ciiiiiiun  s  reildi'iiiiiK  breath 

Wukfs  ihiiiiilfr-nliuiits  around  ; 
And  ihoiisand  joyful  voice*  cry, 

"  lliiiia !  Huxza  !  a  victory  !" 

A  little  girl  stood  at  the  door, 

And  with  hi'r  kitten  pluyed  ; 
LcM  wild  and  rrnlicsome  than  she, 

That  rosy  praltlinf;  maid. 
Siiildi'n  tier  cheek  turns  ehoslly  white  ; 

Her  eye  with  fear  is  filled, 
And,  rushing  in-of-doors,  she  screams — 

"  My  brother  Willie  's  killed  !" 
And  thousand  Joyful  voices  cry, 

"Huzza!   Huzza!  a  victory!" 

A  mother  sat  in  thnufihtful  ease, 

A'kniliini;  by  the  fire, 
Plyintt  the  needle's  thrifty  task 

With  hands  that  never  tire. 
She  tort)  her  few  |;ray  hairs,  and  shrieked, 

"  My  joy  on  earth  is  done  ! 
Oh!   who  will  lay  me  in  my  grave? 

Oh,  C!i>d  !  my  son  !  my  son  !" — 
And  thousand  joyful  voices  cry, 

"}Iuzza!  iluzza!  A  victory!" 

A  youthful  wife  the  threshold  crossed, 

Wiih  matron's  treasure  blessed  ; 
A  smiling  infant  nestling  lay 

In  slumber  at  her  breast. 
She  spoke  no  word,  she  heaved  no  sigh, 

The  widow's  tale  to  tell  ; 
But  like  a  corpse,  all  white  and  stiff, 

Upon  the  earth-floor  fell, — 
And  thousand  joyful  voices  c«y, 

"Huzza!  Huzza!  a  victory!" 

An  old  weak  man,  with  head  of  snow, 

And  years  ihrnesrore  and  ten, 
I^ioked  in  upon  his  cabin-home, 

.\nd  aniruish  seized  him  then. 
He  helped  noi  wilf,  nor  helpless  babe. 

Matron,  nor  little  maid. 
One  scalding  tear,  one  choking  sob^ 

He  knelt  him  down,  and  prayed. 
And  thousand  joyful  voices  cry, 

Huzza!  Huzza!  a  victory  !" 

The  Rkv.  R.  E.  H.  Maclellam. 
Jerrold's  Magazine. 


The  Ham  Fair  in  Paris. — This  kind  of  gas- 
troiioinic  Ixinflchamps,  which  takes  pKice  annually 
in  Paris,  on  the  Moulevard  Bourdon,  at  the  end  of 
the  Place  do  la  Bustille,  was  this  year  very  numer- 
ously atlendi'd.  The  wagons  from  Iiorraine  and 
the  south,  drawn  up  in  a  double  line,  were  con- 
vened into  regular  shop.^,  decorated  with  chaplels 
of  sausages  and  garlands  of  hams,  and  other  sa- 
vory preparations  of  the  animal  palled  "  unclean." 
The  confluence  of  charcutiers  and  gentlemen  of 
the  order  of  the  "  cordon  bleu"  was  immense ;  nor 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

FfDro  tiM  Nuloul  Inulligmctr. 
Paris,  April  15,  J8I0. 

Several  weeks  acoihc  total  ab<dilion  of  slavery 
in  the  colonies  of  Portugal  was  proposed  in  her 
chamber  of  peers.  The  project  docs  not  seem  to 
have  advanced.  The  recent  .\merican  captures 
of  slave-trading  vessels  on  ihe  coast  of  .\frica  pro- 
duce the  proper  ideas  in  Kurope.  Knglisb  doubts, 
real  or  feigned,  of  .\nierican  sincerity  had  entered 
into  the  continental  mind. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  days  that  I  have  read, 
for  the  first  time,  the  memoir  on  the  Lancuage  and 
Inhabitants  of  Ijord  North's  Island,  by  John  Pick- 
ering, Est].,  President  of  the  .\merican  Academy 
at  Boston.  This  erudite  and  very  interesting  per- 
formance mav  be  transferred  with  pride  to  the 
hands  of  any  European  savant.  The  introductory 
general  view  of  Polynesia,  and  the  adventures  of 
the  American  seamen  with  the  Pelew  Islanders 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Lord  North's  Island,  com- 
bine instruction  and  entertainment,  furnished  in 
the  happiest  manner.  The  philological  additions 
cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  in  this  meridian, 
where,  among  the  distinguished  in  kindred  studies, 
the  name  ami  previous  dissertations  of  Mr.  Picker- 
ing are  greatly  esteemed. 

Several  wejcome  men  of  Boston  have  arrived  in 
this  capital  on  their  way  to  Italy  :  Doctors  Ware 
and  Heyward  are  of  the  number.  The  life  of  his 
brother,  the  successful  and  lamented  author  and 
divine,  by  the  former,  is  an  exceedingly  impressive 
and  satisfactory  work.  Mr.  William  N.  Fry  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  reputation  for  musical  genius, 
science,  and  compositions,  is  known  to  you,  has 
come  hither  in  order  to  obtain  trial  of  his  grand 
opera  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Wo  trust 
that  he  will  get  a  fair  hearing ;  and,  in  that  case, 
why  should  there  not  be  entire  success  '  It  would 
be  a  most  unexpected  and  wonderful  event  for  the 
Parisians,  and  a  matter  of  rare  complacency  for 
his  countrymen. 

The  Bulletin  for  November  and  December  of 
the  Paris  Geographical  Society  consists  mainly  of 
an  able  wide  survey  of  the  progress  of  geographi- 
cal discoveries  and  the  labors  of  the  society  during 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five.  Un- 
qualified tribute  is  paid  to  the  importance,  novelty, 
and  extent  of  the  Russian  explorations  in  Siberia 
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NoTembrr,  ihc   truly  crudi(e   and  tenerable  Mr. 

f....,-..]        ..I'     il...       !.,^..l,,l..         r..-l.t       I.I       ltl.>      ^.M^i(*tV     a 

III  the 

.  >^     -icni.) 

!  ol  I  III'  characlere 

nil  ihe  rocks  iif 
Nxfilicrn  Alrick,  aiiti  aM:riln.->l  tu  llie  Touariks ; 
ulii<-h  IS  the  writing  of  the  Lybjan  luiiguaKe, 
|ri>:ilfm  fnim  Syouah  to  the  cxlremily  of  the 
\:i  >'•  Mr.  Juniaril  adduces  his  reasons  f<ir  think- 
:tij  iliai  the  American  stone  may  be  of  the  same 

''    -  .:   ..    ; i:,.,   2TD  nnpry  will'   ■'■■ 

'  ssof  Ixird  Abf  1 

; ,..    , jiremicr  ;  thi'y   a.- 

ihnl  he  ihiiushi  hinis<-lf  addressin);  France,  the 
patron  and  prompter  of  (.'olelli.  They  do  not 
cren  spare  his  (trace  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's "  prayer  of  ihankstfiviiif;  fur  the  victories  in 
liiii:!."  wherein  the  holy  prelate  refers  to  the 
I  «p  'lal  favor  of  Providence,  "  the  proslralion  of 
the  anibilious  de-ti|rns  of  the  lawless  ajrirreysor." 
The  ainbilinn  of  the  Sikhs !  About  five  months 
ago  a  h\i\\  antbiirity  in  India  wrote  thua : 

"  It  will  III-  >een  that  we  lake  the  war  in  the 
Pnnjauh  fur  granled.  It  is,  in  fact,  quite  impossi- 
ble tii  iiii:ii,MiiP  that  llie  governor-jrencral  would 
'•■■I'''  ' iber  so  large  a  force,  and  keep  it  hover- 
on  the  frontier  of  the  Puiijaub,  if  he 
Miriiu<;lily  convmced  of  the  necessity  for 
armed  iiitcrf'T>-nce," 

It  is  announced  that  the  Caflres  threaten  the 
■ettlenieiiis  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But, 
doubtless,  their  ambitious  designs  will  be  quickly 
frustrated. 

On  the  7lh  instant  a  grand  banquet  was  given 
by  lb.'    ~'  -in    honor  of  Fourier's  birthday. 

It  1(1  ihe  vast  hall  Valentino,  wherein 

the  lo".i  iiHiKiMs  were  exhibited.  The  number  of 
guests  IS  staled  at  more  (ban  eight  hundred.      An 

official    ■• ''     ■"   'I'-  l>-"\orTalie  Parifiijve,  their 

orga>.  :iid  upwards.     Toasts, 

vcrsr-,     ,  I  transporla,"  "  electri- 

cal bravon,"  ••  regeneration  of  the  earth,"  inde- 
pendence of  Poland,  and  so  forth.     Twenty  copies 
of  the   same  engraved  portrait  of  Fourier   were 
hnn!;  on  the  walls.  i>o  that  the  disciples  might  feast 
yon  "the  supernatural   expression    of  liic 
■  t  of  bmnanitv."    .\n  orchestra  of  sax-horns 
:iion   of  the    banquet.     The 
1  laie  hour  without  disorder. 


s  the  orators  and  bards  represent  it  in  their' 
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accounts  fur  the  activity  and  license  of  several  of 
her  .newspapers  in  the  worst  defamation  ol  the 
.\nierican  government  in  its  several  branches  and 
its  views  and  proceedings.  With  regard  U< drunk- 
enness, the  hideous  spectacle  is  not,  I  believe, 
witnessed  in  any  legislative  assembly  of  this  con- 
tinent ;  but  il  IS  far  from  having  been  or  being 
unusual  in  the  liritish  house  of  commons.  In 
1808-9,  I  repeatedly  saw  Mr.  Sheridan  and  others 
intoxicated  in  their  seals.  Mr.  Canning's  favorite 
roarer,  .S)uire  Fuller,  was  never  sobiir  ;  the  gross- 
est disorders  occur  under  the  galleries  and  in  the 
-•■(  riories  ;     some     ten    days    ago    Lord    ('laude 

Hilton,  /«/'.«/<  assailed   the   Irish  niemliers,  and 
■  ■'■■  of  them  relorted  wiib  a  description  of  bis  case, 
which  excited  "  infinite  merriment." 

Only  forty-seven  peers  condescended  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  vote  in  their  house  on  Lord  Urey'a 
motion,  touching  the  griefs  and  miseries  of  Ire- 
land. My  memory  dr>es  not  yield  me  any  edict 
of  an  absnliile  sovereign,  which  implies  despotic 
domination  in  one  country  and  implicit  subjection 
in  another,  in  a  deeper  sense  than  this  Irish  Cur- 
few bill.  I  have  received  the  imprejwion  from  the 
best  private  information  as  well  as  from  public 
transactions,  that,  if  this  bill  should  pass,  the  Irish 
will  hardly  b«!  kept  from  genenil  rebellion  by  any 
display  of  military  power  or  any  calculation  of  con-i 
sequences. 

vVe  are  thronged  here  with  English  lions  at  thia 
moment.  Lords  Palinersloii  and  Hrougham,  the 
Marquises  of  Lansdoune  and  I<oiidoiiderry,  are 
the  chief  figures.  Our  opposition  writers  multiply 
anecdotes  of  the  competition  for  I.iord  Palinerslou, 
between  the  court  and  Mr.  (iuiznt  on  one  hand, 
and  Mr.  Thiers  and  some  other  heads  of  liberalism 
on  the  other.  The  retirement  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  acces-sion  of  the  whigs  me  universally  an- 
ticipated. Nor  is  it  doubled — Karl  Grey  to  the 
contrary  notwillislamliiig — that  Lord  Palmerston 
will  occupy  ihe  department  of  foreign  affairs.  To 
bring  him  and  his  colleagues  within  ihe  mJenle 
cordiale  is  a  capital  purpose.  It  is  many  years 
since  he  visited  this  metropolis.  In  1810.  and  for 
two  or  three  years  after,  he  bore  Ihe  brunt  of 
French  resentments  and  distrusts.  Never,  since 
Pilt,  so  mortal  and  contumelious  an  enemy  of 
France.  He  could  scarcely  have  ventured  to 
sojourn  in  Paris  liefore  the  present  vcar.  His 
blows  at  French  power  in  Kgypt  and  Syria  could 
not  possiblv  Im'  forgotten.  He  had  predicted  final 
1'  •  rich  submission  to  all  his  enlerprises,  and  even 

-ted  thai  he  could  mak<^  his  M.ij(Kly  Ixiuis 
I'liiiippe  pass  throucb  the  eye  of  a  needle.  Never- 
theless, here  he  is  feasled  first  by  Marshal  Sebas- 
tiani,  the  king's  shadow  ;  then  at  the  royal  board 
in  ihe  Tuileries  ;  then  at  the  hotel  of  the  minister, 
Mr.  Giiizol,  whoso  official  nllegalioiis  he  would 
not  credit,  in  London,  {on  nr  iii'a  pax  rni :)  and 
soon  he  will  triumph  in  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Thiers, 
Ihe  premier,  whom  be  exasperated,  perplexed, 
disconcerted,  oulbraved,  and  overcame  in  the 
memorable  I,cvant  epimMle.  lyord  Uroiigham  pcr- 
ambiilales  the  cily  with  the  air  of  a  deniien  at 
!  pa.<ses  from  salon  to  salon,  and  academy 
iiv,  like  n  niirnir  of  fashion  and  a  iiniver- 
-  .1  -.  Miur..  Matqiiis  Lansilowne  has  iM'en  obliged 
to  "  put  up"  with  garret  accommodations  at  Meu- 
ricc's  hotel,  on  the  Hue  dc  Itivuli. 
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1.  '/'/«•    ffpiril  of  the   Aa/ion.     Dublin :     Duffy. 

IHU. 

2.  T/ir  HnllaH  Portry  of  Ireland.     Edited  bv  C. 

(Javan  Oufrv.  Fourth  edition.  Dublin:  l)uf- 
fy.     i84.'5. 

3.  Simi'J   arul   Ballads.     Hy  S.  IjOVIl-r.     S- 

pdition.     liondcin  :  Chapman  nnd  ilall. 

4.  Miinre's    Irish    Melodirs.       Illustrated     hy    l» 

Maclisi:,    It.    A.     London.      liongman   and 
Co.     1845. 

Not  without  mi.-iBivinir,  after  soino  eonsiilera- 
lion,  do  we  devote  u  lew  pajjes  to  Irish  imaijina- 
live  genius,  in  some  of  its  most  popular  fiirm;!.  It 
is  :i  livinu  certainty,  that  what  we  have  to  gay  will 
plcnm;  lew,  if  any,  helongini;  to  tlie  siiiter  isle. 
"  In  poiilies,"  Builh  Thomas  Hood,  "  an  Irishman 
is  commonly  a  partisan  :  his  main  aversion  hein(;a 
trimmer,  or,  as  he  descrihelh  him,  a  mm  who  sits 
on  both  sides  of  the  house  at  once."  Now,  all  the 
world  knows  that,  in  Ireland,  pidilics  give  a  taste, 
it'  not  a  taint,  to  every  work  of  literature  and  art, 
the  most  innocent  of  times  heinn  thereby  made  as 
olTiMisive  and  comhnstiltle  as  the  I[nn|;urian  March, 
which  .\ustriaii  censorship  would  allow  Liszt  to 
play,  hut  not  to  publish  (sapient  distinction  !)  and 
the  most  soothinji  of  all  nature's  colors  turneil  into 
a  matter  of  provocation  as  serious  as  the  red  rag 
which  puts  the  solemn  turkey-cock — that  bur^'o- 
iiiaster  among  birds — "  past  his  judgment."  If 
such  be  the  perpetual  state  of  warfare  between 
right  and  left  in  Hibernian  society,  how  shall  the 
stranger  escape ; — who,  fancying  that  certain 
points  of  character  and  taste  are  imperfectly  un- 
derstood, and  believing  that  the  right  appreciation 
of  even  such  trifles  as  a  song  or  a  picture  may  not 
be  wholly  useless — shall  css,ay  without  fear  or  fa- 
vor of  ()rang''man  or  Kepealer,  to  oiler  a  few  words 
on  Irish  artists  '  Will  he  not  be  beaten  black  and 
blue  by  the  .i/ii/AAii^'A-tongued  orators  of  conciliation 
hall'  braiuled  as  a  slave  and  "a  Saxon"  by  the 
broiherltood  of  "The  Nation;"  perhaps,  even, 
threatened  with  the  first  assault  of  the  steam-wnr- 
rior,  whose  bloodthirsty  grimness  was  the  other 
day  so  portentously  descrilied  in  that  journal,  hy 
some  Miiturin  Riilirirus,  boiling  over  with  anti- 
railway  patriotism!  Will  not  Orangemen  call  him 
"a  White  Hoy" — a  concealed  Papist — a  "  Molly 
Miguire," — or  any  newer  party  name  which 
bigotry  may  have  forged  for  bitterness  to  screech 
out '  Wo  must  oven  run  the  risk  ;  calling  Saint 
Gc'orgc  ami  Saint  Patrick  to  witness  that  we  are 
clear  of  the  slightest  intent  of  flinging  about  fire- 
brands, crying  the  while,  "Are  we  not  in  sport!" 

Or  shall  we  at  once  disarm  both  factions,  by  an- 
nouncing, as  a  starting  point,  our  conviction,  thai 
our  neighbors  and  /"n'-n A  have  been,  from  time  im- 
memorial, richer  in  peculiar  gifts  than  our  steady- 
going  Saxon  selves  • — richer  in  the  stuff  of  which 
representative — as  distinct  and  contemplative — art- 
ists are  made.  They  have  not,  perhaps,  the  Epic, 
the  Didactic  poem,  the  sonnet,  nor  the  tragedy 
(which,  in  iis  highest  development,  implies  as 
much  power  reserved  as  power  put  forih  ;)  but 
they  have  the  legend,  the  ballad,  the  song,  the 
comedy.     The   passion   of  oratory   is  eminently 
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theira  ; — its  persuasion,  possibly,  appertaining  to 
more  cold-blooded  reasoncr*.  A  sense  of  tune 
rather  than  of  harmony  is  abroad  among  them. 
The  distinclion  is  fine,  but  every  musician  will  un- 
derstand it ;  the  one  being  spontaneous — an  affair 
nf  organization  ;  the  other  of  pains,  patience,  and 
!y.  They  are  mobile  (which  comprehends  ir<u- 
)  rather  than  irritable.  They  can  be  greater 
III  small  courtesies  than  we  :  though  someiiines, 
unfortunately,  they  fill  short  of  our  standard  of 
excellence  in  attempting  great  deeds.  In  their 
courage,  audacity  is  upptruiosl.  There  is  an  im- 
agination in'  their  munificence  which  seemingly 
doubles  the  amount  of  every  gift ;  but  with  it  t 
disproportion  :  bounty  being  somewhat  apt  to  play 
the  part  of  borrower,  that  she  may  become  benefac- 
tor. In  short,  a  large  number  of  their  recognised 
characteristics  agrees  precisely  with  those  which 
the  world  has  also  agreed  to  ascribe  to  the  artist, 
par  F.TCcllince.  Now,  Laying  on  one  side  such  deep 
questions  as  conflicting  churches,  absenteeism, 
union,  or  repeal,  &c.  &c.,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  some  small  share  of  the  past  misgovernment 
which  has  made  Ireland  what  she  is  may  be  re- 
ferred to  a  general  misunderstanding  of  such  a 
nature  as  has  been  sketched  above.  The  English 
are  too  firm  to  be  flexible  : — too  practical  to  have 
that  dramatic  inany-sididnrss,  which,  after  all,  is 
sometimes  but  a  refined  name  fiir  want  of  principle 
and  want  of  character.  We  make  better  conquer- 
ors and  colonists  than  companions.  See,  for  in- 
stance, wherever  we  tread  on  the  continent,  what 
reserves — what  distrusts  are  conjured  up  by  our 
intense  self-oocupalion !  Compared  with  other 
nations,  we  have  had  small  luck  as  missionaries. 
Dealing  with  Ireland,  we  have  thoughtof  our  own 
remedies  rather  than  the  complaints  of  our  im-pa- 
tients.  We  have  applied  cauteries  to  creatures 
less  able  to  bear  the  agony  than  M.  Sue's  Jesuit 
Rodin,  and  wondered  they  have  danced  in  the 
madness  of  their  frenzy.  We  have  offered  the 
starving  and  the  half-savage  privileges  as  unsuita- 
ble as  the  blue  satin  pelisse,  and  lace  veil  which 
Theodore  Hook's  Lord  Snowdon  solemnly  prof- 
fered to  his  majesty  George  the  Third  : — only  in 
solemn  sincerity,  not  in  stupid  mistake.  We  have 
taken  only  hawks'  bells  and  scissors  to  trade  with, 
when  the  commodities  wanting  were  fimd,  fire  and 
clothing  ;  and,  deceived  by  the  sprightliness  of  the 
contracting  parties,  have  imagined  our  clients 
"  suited  to  a  hair." 

Time  was  when  this  state  of  inlerronrse  was 
cari'lessly  acquiesced  in  bv  the  Irishmen  of  imagina- 
tion and  cultivators  of  letters.  They  e8ca(>ed  to 
the  coffee-houses  and  green-rooms  of  Loudiin,  as 
joyously  in  quest  of  Lady  Fortune  as  the  broad 
shouldered  and  silver-tongued  O'Mealys,  who 
used  to  haunt  the  pump-moms  and  the  card-tables 
of  Bath  and  Ilarrowgaie  in  pursuit  of  the  Miss 
Tylney  Ijongs  and  the  Miss  Couttses  of  tlieirday. 
Our  I'athers  might,  possibly,  be  alive  to  the  recur- 
rence of  peculiar  notes  in  the  concert  of  literature, 
without  troubling  themselves  to  consider  whence 
they  came.  It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  last, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  (let 
the  anti-unionists  say  what  they  please.)  that  some 
little  stii  of  nationality  began  to  show  itself     Tho 
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Tri«li  hepsn  tii  upesk  as  IrUh  ;  the  FnnlUh  to  won- 

Th''  liv:  1.  with  her 

■w1,  (or  (■'  .  own  more 

rU  and   flowpr, 

ill  an  0'Koi\rki'. 


with  ihc  ciitios- 


^  aniiy  of  Huroiin 

■!•  to  such  a  Riaic 

ofilnsnina  tiyiupuililrg  aciJ  mipiTri^cl  appreci.ilion 

— 'till  mirf,  if  taken  in  context   with  what  has 

■  iifd  to  literature,  antl  what  is  threat- 

'  '"   future,   the  closin)j  paee  of  Erfge- 

wortii  s  ••  Rsgty  on  Irish  Hulls,"  published  some 

f  irty  years  a|rti  or  more,  has  an  interest  beyond 

,u_.   ^ ..      ...        -  :■.- j„j  high  finish  as  a  page 

The  writer  has  been  al- 

1  ■■■•""ns  with  reeard  to  the 

.  in  the  passage  where 

:  ;    .      .    i-scrls  that  "i>r.< /r/on- 

'  /lis  mix  Anglois  ni  m  intluslric  ni 

'  !  to  the  offence  such  compliments 

were  i\ — "  We  profess,"  he  continues, 

"  to  1  10  the  country  only  for  its  merits. 

We  a  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 

to  n«  Irish  derive  their  origin  from  the 

ir  l~.  till-  Milesians,  or  the  Welsh  ;  we  are 

violently  anxious   as  we  uueht  to  be  to  de- 

i  Irish  :  nay, 

i,i  .Mil  ii.  M  ;■- li   li  .i.uld  never  be 

(  •  cd  that  .\lbion  is  only  another 

I  \\','  in. irpovcr, candidly riiriT,^^ 

:  i  the  fate  of  the  ; 

111  the  histories  ■ 

..  .St.  Faohsns,  St.  Cormuc  ;  the  renowned 

Min;  :    TirrMneh,    ktnj    of   Connautiht ; 

■    '  •       !  '     -Tiod  ;  Hich- 

I  rinas  ;    Oll- 

• ;  or  even 

'':it  drclara- 

'  •   nn>/  hut 

-   tniich 


tyranny,  has  become 

■  ns  qnnic  a  line  or  t\\(» 

•n  to  the 

r,l».  as  ano: 

'•  We   think    it,"    eonclmles  llic 

\hr\\  moro  to  the  honor  of  Ireland 

■•ome  of  the  men  of  ge- 

I.      •     •     •     •     We 

Tis  :  it  is  our  sin- 

Ties.    •      •      • 


1,  sin-   Will    limk   back 

•  fin  the  Sir  Kiw  and 

Does  I  he 

■'•"trhrnV 

>ili)  year*  Uivccliangcd  the  wyid  Ituin  a  prophecy 


I  to  a  piece  of  irony.     Who  can  read  these  well- 
turned   and   well  felt  para^^raphs,  without  a  sigh 
and  a  smile,  as  he  considers  the  utter  dispropor- 
tion between  the  anticipation  and  the  fulfilment* 
The  ridioule  they  denounce,  is,  indeed,  "  brained 
'    " — but  where  is  the  fusion' — where  is 
•  t     The  individuality   of  our   neifjbhors 
11.^   ri.iii'd   out  into  infinitely    bidder  relief  and 
brighter  prominence  ;  while  our  a<lnii!i>ioii  of  the 
■.■"lie,  so  far  from   bcinp  acceptable,  stands  a  sad 
iioo  of  being  treated  as  an  insult; — for  not  the 
-t  noticeable  sign  of  the  times  is  that  the  Irish 
gentleman  (to  speak   figuratively)  seems  to  have 
all  but  disappeared  from  Irish  literature  ;  his  spirit 
hut  remaining  to  give  a  certain  tone  and  elegance 
to  Dr.  Lever's  novels,  which  are  enjoyed  by  those 
of  no  contempor.iry    pnictilioner.      1  he   pleaoant 
wit — the  delici<ius  bombast — the  flowery  gallantry 
— the  showy  scholarship  of  the  man  of  parts  and 
figures,  seem   gone.     It  is  all  grim  earnest  now. 
The    peasant,  the  priest,  the  distrained  tenant,  the 
poor  scholar  are  having  their  turn.     Matters  are 
none  the   less  national,  thoiigh  they  arc  far  less 
lively,  than  they  were  in  the  reign  of  the  Currans 
and  the  .Sheridans  ;   when  Moore's  "  music,  heav- 
enly (Irish)  maid,  was  young,"  and  the  Marchion- 
ess of  Headfort  sung   his  melodies  at  Sir  John 
Stevenson's  pianoforte. 

The  proof  of  this  fact  (no  insignificant  one)  will 
be  brought  home  to  us,  if  we  examine,  in  ever  bo 
cursory  a  fashion,  some  of  the  most  recent  offer- 
ings of  Irish  genius.     Here  we  have  the  ballads 
of  "  Young  Ireland"   fresh  from  the  oven — "  not 
of  charity7'  but — of  conlroven-y  healed   hot  yes- 
terday ;  lying  side   by  side  on  our  table  with  the 
newest  edition  of  Moore's  Melodies — which,  like 
the  "  I'^ay  on  Irish  Hulls"  afon-said  and  "  Tastlc 
TJ-iekrent,"  roust  now  be  numbered  among  lliber- 
1    claRsics.     The  veteran  lyrist,  we  are    sure, 
I  not  feel  aggrieved,  if  we  give  the  clamorous 
youngsters  our  first  attention,     lli.s  works,  com- 
plete, consistent — Labors  at  once   illustrating   and 
adorning  an    honorable  life,  can  wail  ; — those  of 
his  successors,  even  when  not  calling  for  the  .led- 
wood   justice   of  "  a   high    fallows   and   a  short 
shrift,"  have  rarely  the  solidity  which  deserves  or 
will  gain,  permanent  reputation. 

With  all  its  passion  and  purpose,  what  rniigh 
and   unfinished  ware   is  this  "  Spirit  of  the  Na- 
tion!"    As  works  of  art,  few  of  its   lyrics  rise 
itiuch  above  the  excellence  of  an.  election  wiuib. 
Its   writers   have   snatched    up   the    pen    for    tlio 
•i.vori!    wiilr.iii  Irivlni' Ii  nrnco  how  to  fence  ;  and 
iir-inin  determination  of 
-^  /    ^      ,   which,   in    truth,   may 

bring  down  a  man,  (or  an  abuse,)  in  a  romance : 
— but  rarely  df«!S  so  in  reality.     And  it  may  bo, 
in    fact,  owing   to   this   want   of  scholarship  and 
finish,  that,  even  when  the  appeals  of  the  agitators 
of  "Young  Ir  "  the  most  menacing  and 

I  frantic,  their  I  make  such  iarrinif  dis- 

'.  .  '■!  iHi^Kiiiiii   ;  '  ■'    ■     "       "      r  of 

■  —and  we  '  I'll 

•  l   .iri.i.-  by  such  a   \i.  mt.  i--,...  .,-...   ...,   .^-yd- 

Sinith's  ccHil  comment : — "  What  trash  to  bo 

ling  in   the   streets  ab^ut  thi-  (Jrcen   Isle,  the 

of  the  Ocean !  the  hoW  anthem  of  Frin  go 

::h.'     A  far  better  anthem  would  be   Krin    go 

:  bread  and  cheese  '.     Erin  go  cabins  that  will  keep 

[  out  Ihc  rain  I     Krin  go  pantaloons,  w  ithout  holc« 

in    them!"      For — despite   the   contempt   of  the 

I  popular  capacity  which  some  who  deny  it  lrainin(( 

I  are  pleased  to  express,   and  which   more,   who 
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catfir  for  it,  virl  t— ilUoiir 

thai  eillmr  llii'  BornKni  \> 

oiu>ly  Ui  iiiflueiicti  lliu  ^u|>lu,  n 
ploloiivn  uf  rtylit,  «•  wril  as   i.' 

carry  ofT  I 


.1  .,rtii.  I.. 


tlu  I 
mi>lr 

the  I 

not  bu  to   tills 


It'll    ;i     rill" 

ro  we   li:i\ 

'    ii  ..    ..,,.1 


li  I'viMi  uiilo  ibis  (lay.     Aii' 
<   iiiiiiit  out  ibu  iiii>8t  frc<; 

in — ibe  ebriiiCD  which  bavi' 
ri;  (lilt  of  fasbioii — it  would 
in({i.>niou8  history  ;  or 


to  the  other  inu:  s  huge  tbi'n!rir:il  mis- 

tnku  in  |)re|iaratiii:i  [\it  tbo  church  do  I 

but  to  some  one  or  two  of  the  lyrics  nl 

simple  as  niimery  rhymes,  yet  combinicj  wuh  as 

Biihllc  an  artistic  skill  as  went  to  the  construction 

of  the  "  Cid,"  or  the  "  llcnriado." 

IltTO  and  there,  however,  in  the  aforesaid  "  Spirit 
of  the  Nation,"  we  come  upon  a  stanza  that  strikes 
like  a  sled|;o  hninmer ;  if  not  finished,  forcible 
enough  to  stun  a  good  liaIf-doz<.-n  of  sharpshooters 
with  the  noiso  and  the  wind  of  its  flight.  The 
followina  last  verse  to  the  "  Monopolists'  Lie," 
for  instance,  on  which,  as  on  a  sors,  we  opened 
the  book. 

"  Crawl  on,  ye  vile  slaves  I  Not  a  sod  is  your  own 
Of  the  soil  where   your  fathers  coursed  free  as 
the  airs ; 
Not  a  bird  dare  to  shoot,  where  their  footsteps 
have  flown. 
Not  a  fish  dare  yo  draw  from  the  streams  that 
were  iheira. 
Willi  your  sweat  your  land-tyrants  their  'scutcheons 
adorn. 
And   would  coin   yonr  hearts'  blood,  as  your 
hearts  they  have  riven  ; 
You  have  asked  for  frcti  bread — they  refuse  it  with 
scorn. 
If  vou   sfnrve  at  their  will,  you  deserve  it  by 
Heaven." 

{Spirit  of  the  Nation,  p.  8.) 

.1    l:  \   ,u»l  rude  enni;   '      '      uler  will  admit; 
yot  ilio  writer,  who  ?  '\'  "Tbeta,"  has 

not    "bettered    the   ih...  ■      of    Mr.    Moore, 

when  be  wrota  tbo  "  Irish  Avatar,"  or  burst  forth 
into  an  indijjnation  of  liberalism,  on  he:iriii.'  ,,f  t!  .' 
Austrian  entry  into  Naples,  and  tbo  i 
of  fight  made  by  tbo  Ciir/jonnri—ns  t!i 
oiyht  lir.cs  will  sufficiently  demonstrate  : — 

"  I<et  their  fate  be  a  mock-word — let  men  of  all 
lands 
Lanp;h  out  with  a  scorn  which  shall  ring  from 
the  pciles. 
When  each  sword  that  the  cowards  let  fall  from 
their  hands 
Shill  be  foRjed  into  fetters  to  enter  their  souls  ! 
.\nd  deep  and  more  deep  as  the  iron  is  driven. 

Haw  slaves  !  may  the  whet  of  their  affonv  be  ; 

To  think — as  the  damned  haply  think  of  that  heaven 

They  hid  once  in  their  reach — that  they  might 

have  been  free  !"  I 

Is  it  needful,  in  the  foregoing  parallel,  to  point  out, 
'.lie  preeminence  of  the  );enlieman  and  the  scholar 
—how  both  breeding  and  reading  give  a  crowning 
poignancy  to  the  p.ission  ?  ' 

The  contents  of  this  violent  little  phial  of  wrath 
and  provocation  olfor  scope  for  small  remark  in 
addition    to    what    has    beea    already   advanced.  • 


wduld  lain,  it  .seems,  prove  tl 
dren  of  the   ('merahl  Isle  by  ti 


■k   Northern,  Ciich- 

!i     Xr     X,-     \c., 

Iiil- 

of 

llieir  fancy.      \hn '.   tmi  often  a  im  i  of 

inctapbor,  recallinc  to  its  own  di>  .  ibat 

lighter-hearted  lyric,  "  The  (mivts  of  IJIaiiiey," 
,is  the  product.  And  wherefore,  O  yo  antfry  patri- 
ots, who  would  fain  have  no  doij  bark  in  the 
streets  of  Dublin  but  with  a  brnuge  so  loud  that 
the  Saxon  sbonld  hear  it  and  flee !  have  you  con- 
descended to  .so  miny  strantie  borrowings  of  bur- 
dens' Here  you  ha'e  set  Repeal  to  the  tune  of 
"  Rule  liritannia  ;"  the  charms  of  Hiberiiia  made 
to  trip  to  the  stnilbspey-jingle  of  "  The  winsome 
wee  Thine,"  »»  though  she  had  never  a  jig  of  her 
own  ;  and  your  Urcat  Agitator — your  Jaek-&-I«nt 
or  John  of  l/'yden — toasted — to  the  I/ondnn  'pren- 
tice ditty  of  "Sally  in  our  Alley  !" 

"  My  father  he  sells  cabbage-nets. 

And  through  the  streets  does  cry  'cm.'' 

What  is  the  good  of  your  scorn  and  your  scoldings 
— of  your  threats  of  settling  matters  by  "  a  touch 
of  Brian  IJ<iru," — of  your  evoking  the  Wolfe  Tones 
of  thost!  past  days  when  you  calle<l  on  the  Trench 
to  stand  your  friend.s,  if,  even  while  maintaining 
your  own  rights  and  glories  to  the  length  of  an 
oighteen-peniiy    volume,    you    cannot    do    without 

your  oppressor's  tunes?     A-.  Tri-li  a  u:r.  .  it  m» 

to  us,  of  proving   your  :  lim 

O'Mooney's  method  of  »m  _  ,       ;ke, 

the  bruised  pugilist: — "tan  you  sec  at  all  icilh 
the  ci/c  that 's  l.nociid  out .'  " 

Let  us  leave  this  drolling,  however,  and  the 
angry  lilllo  book  in  green  which  has  given  occa- 
sion to  it,  fir  another  volume,  put  forth  under 
somewhat  of  the  .same  auspices,  but  as  infinitely 

superior  to  it  i-   '      ■        t,  as  a  man  i.f  t.isto 

and    temper    i  what    they    may) 

'^    '"   ''"'    -'  ...iir   of  pome   tavern 

as  the  ciilleotion  of  the 
!  .->  in  bulk,  it  i.'  riis  niirn- 

lion  ;  not  merely  for  the  immediate  ,ih 

has  attended    its   publication,  (our  a 

fourth  edition.)  but  fur  the  matter  «li:  s, 

and  the  care  with  which  this  has  b  ,  d. 

A  word  or  Iwo,  however,  must  be  lirmj  with 
regard  to  the  Introductory  Essay,  which  is  written 
Willi  .i]  will  tliai'i  "  '       1  li- 

ter i-lf  very  :  'le 

indiii  ..-iipii    ii.i;ionalily  nf  .lii  i  i  ■■  liiia 

gathered  ;  apol(i;;i/.iiig    for   the  i.f  two 

of  the  very  allraitive  contribut:.  ....  Fergu- 

son— praising,  with  "  a  diflcreiice,"  the  ballads 
"  of  "I'iekcll  and  Oolilsinith,  and  even  character- 
izing the  verso  of  Dermody  and  Mrs.  Tighe,'' 
(how  is  it  that  he  found  no  room  fnr  the  name  of 
Miss  Owenson')   as   "only  Ii  •  ■  nt  and 

fii'linfr,  not  in  complexion  and  i  '     He 

qualifies  his  ad  •  ••  |j. 

ment  to  the   1'.  g 

his  songs  in  the  iiiiui-i^''  "i  ii;i-  wt'h:::'  r.  i:i.  :•  tij 
ensuring  himself  a  wider  audience"  tlian   woU 
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htT«  lie  monH  hin  hirp  had  it  only  «li«course<)  lo 


"the 

•one* 

r. 

1- 


iough  ; 


jail 


ite    tHU   u»',   that    ■■  Irish 

'.■,  niid  llio   best  of  lliom  are,  u 

'  u'l',  a»  those  of 

,"  anil  dcrlaros 

■  .M,„irv,  (liat,   "  lilic 

lo  In-  Irish  from  the 

111."     Ytt  what  is  the 

II  ho  eiren  us  of  the  Irish  ballad 
.  ry    Mr.    Carlt'loii'     "Sir   Tur- 
or,  the  Churchyard  Hride.'* 

"  The  bride  she  hound  her  jjolden  hair, 

Killeevy,  O  KillCHvy, 
And  her  step  was  light  as  the  hrcray  air, 
When  it  l>ond»  the  niorniiiir  flowers  so  fair, 

liv  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy." 
{BaUad  Poetry,  p.  61.) 

Iv.  :i>  Pr.  Primrose  said  to  the  adventurer  in 
••  w,'    have  heard    siimclhinp   very    like   this 

!,• ■    I'.ire  !"    On  turninf;  lo  "  The  Minstrelsy 

I  mh  Border,"  we  find,  under  the  head 

ul      ...       ;uel  Sister" — 

"  There  were  two  sisters  sal  io  a  bower. 

Binnorie,  <)  Binnnrie  ; 
There  caini:  a  knight  lo  be  their  wooer, 

By  the  bonny  milldanis  of  Binnorie." 

It  ia  true  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  introduction, 
mentions  his  having  in  part  compiled  this  ballad 
frmn  a  fnijjiiiont  c(jminunirated  to  him  by  Mr. 
Walker,  the  historian  of  the  Irish  Bards ;  but  the 
hiirdcn  of  that,  which  he  also  cites,  has  a  perfectly 
difli'nnt  inlntzionr,  and  seems  to  us  rather  Old 
Knglish  than  Hibernian. 

"  O  sister,  sister,  reach  thy  hand, 

Hey  ho,  my  Nanny,  O  : 
And  you  shall  lie  heir  of  all  my  land. 

While  the  swan  swims  bonny,  O," 

— whereas,  the  fancy  of  liming  the  verse  (so  to 
■ay)  by  mention  of  a  parlicular  locality,  would 
seem  past  doubt  .Scottish,  from  the  elder  and  more 
barhirous  fragment,  also  quoted  by  Sir  Walter  ; 
and  which  was  poasibly  the  "original  Swan's" 
ditty  ;— 

"  There  were  twa  sisters  sat  in  a  hour, 
Edintiorough,  Kdinborough  ; 

There  were  iwa  sisters  sat  in  a  hour, 
Siirliiig  for  aye,"  ^c.  ij-c. 

i«,  the  form  of  "  Killeevy,"  since  it  is 

■  ible,  should   have  excluded  it  from  a 

no  very  eiclusive   in   its   prelensiims. 

iiiwn,"  again,  (p.   134,)  wiih  its  talk 

"  of  iiicrks."   and   "  ihe    Highland    hills,"    and 

"  K.dinbur0h  town,"  and  the  "  lar  laiig  night," 

h  of  Irish  inaniifaclurc, 

:■!  labiiii-l   woven    with 

1    ■  i  r     -!■  "Ill  "  »<'t  "  <if  colors,  liy 

»<.in  Vic  of  .St.  Mungo's  capital.     If 

\».  •.  . '.m -.rirl  <•  ml    ilii.iit  unimpor- 

■t'  :  who,  in 
I  ...  II  pure  Irish, 

■eem  whimsically  dispoaed  to  echo  the  old  Ilua- 
baod'a  Cry, — 

"  What  'a  Toara  i»  mine  '. 

What  ■  mine  'a  my  own  !" 

Again  :  the  editor,  in  his  introduction,  profane* 


_.!._      1.-^ 


hedge  achonlroasters  of  Kerry,  as  the  national 
nrinalrelsy  of  Ireland  ;"  comforting  his  country- 
men, however,  that  these  are  not  so  bad  as  "  the 
corresponding  songs  of  murder,  obscenity,  and 
fraud,  popular  in  tlic  s»'a-|><irl  and  manufacturing 
towns  of  Kiifjlaiid."  Ix-t  tliexe  big  words  pass  :  and 
the  ("ladcl:ii;li»  and  the  Liberties  of  the  Iri^h  cities 
be  credited  with  modesty  and  order  superior  to  that 
of  the  Catnach  library.  But  really,  a  gentleman 
80  select,  and  so  averse  to  us  sarcastic  Knglish,  en- 
tertaining ourselves  with  "  flowers  of  rothorik"  of 
Milesian  growth — so  comprehensively  flattering, 
too,  to  all  his  contributors,  should  have  thought 
twice  ere  he  admitted  such  a  choice  specimen  of 
bathos  as  "  EmniHine  Talbot,  a  Ballad  of  the 
Pale  ;"  by  Thomas  Davis,  M  H.  I.  A.  We  need 
but  quote  the  two  opening  stanzas  : — 

"  'T  was  a  ."September  day 

For  (jlcnismole, 
Kmmeline  Taltiot  lay 

On  a  preen  knoll. 
She  was  a  lovely  thing. 

Fleet  as  the  falcon's  wing, 
Only  fifteen  that  spring — 

Soft  teas  hcT  soul  (!) 

Danger  and  dreamless  sleep 

Much  did  she  scorn. 
And  from  her  father's  keep 

Stole  out  that  morn. 
Towards  Glenismole  she  hies. 
Sweetly  the  valley  lies, 
Winning  the  enterprise, 

No  one  to  warn  !" 

Few,  we  imagine,  will  read  the  first  stanza  with- 
out recollectinir  Mrs.  Wiiinerly's  complaint,  as 
described  by  Sir  Tumley  Snuffim — or  recalling 
the  praises  of  that  "  gushing  thing,"  Miss  Mercy 
Pecksnifl",  now  become  classical  Cockney. 

We  must  hold  the  critical  and  fastidious  editor 
to  the  principles  announced  in  his  preface  for  yet 
a  moment  longer.  So  national  as  he  conceives 
himself  10  be — so  precise  in  his  requisitions — so 
superior  to  any  trallicking  in  hedge- imageries  or 
street  minstrelsies — what  has  he  to  do  with  such 
personages  as  "  Kaley  of  the  Court  of  Cahinus," 
whose 

"  Goodness  eilenis  through  the  vhole  of  the  county .'" 

what,  with  such  ragired  and  tattered  heroine  of 
melodrama  as  "  Mary-!e-More  ?"  It  a^ems  lo  us, 
that  there  hardly  exists  a  more  precious  specimen 
of  namby-pamby  and  false  sentiment  than  this 
song  contains — no,  not  even  in  that  sickliest  of 
ladies'-maids'  diiiies,  "  J»'ssie,  the  Flower  of 
Dumblane."  We  put  it  to  the  impartial,  whether 
the  woe-bepone  nymph,  as  here  pictured,  has  the 
sinnllpAt  rifilit  to  toss  licr  head  "  at  any  .Sheelah, 
or  Norih,  or  other  di-ar  Irish  maid  whatsoever, 
immortalized  by  the  ballad-singers  of  t'ork,"  so 
aristocratically  repudiated  in  the  preface  : — 

"  As  I  strayed  o'er  the  common  on  Cork's  rugged 
border. 
While  the  dew-drops  of  morn  the  sweet  prim- 
rose arrayed, 
I  saw  a  poor  maiden,  whose  mental  diaorder 
Her  quick-glancing  eye  and  wild  aspect  be- 
trayed. 
On  the  sward  she  reclined,  by  the  green  fem 
•urroDoded ; 
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Al  her  »iJo  speckled   daisies  tnd  wild  flower*  ;  Mang;iii.     "  Tlie  Wonwn  v 
al.<.ui..l.-d  ;  •>"  I'"J"  '"  "'«  *•?"''''  "•'■"' 

To   iu   utmiMit   receuca    her  heart  had  b«cn   iiig  ii.M^lihor ;  '    1  lio  Uiincni 


iU    utmimt 
wnuiided  ; 
Her  siKha  were   increaiing — "tw»«  Mary-lc- 

Miire." 


Whnt  Dniry-lnno,  (we  Wg  our  ncighhor'ii  par- 
,l„i,) — what  Crow-Bln-til  urene  painting  is  liiis  ! — 
T),ii»ii>s  ainoni;  iVrn  !  I'onr  Miss  I^nnilon's  hlundcr, 
in:uli>  in  lu>r  carlit-r  days,  wliun  she  knew  but  Lon- 
don— and  sunR  of 

"  The  apple-blossom's  shower  of  nearl, 
The  pear-tree's  rosier  hue !  " 

was  not  so  onnatural. 


(.1    Uii 


rirronelliaii   Princes  buried  at   Unm 
disfi-        "  '  - 


have  iin-  .nil. I.  I  '' 

poetry  and   tra-  '" 

bahiied  for  our  ( I * 

"The  I,amenlation,"  imitated  from  (imilie  ('), 
do  in  a  collection  where  tberc  was  no  room 
for  Campbfirs  "  Kxile  of  Krin  t  "—Next  in  value 
to  Mr.  Mangan's,  come  Mr.  Callanan's  transla- 
tions;  also  "  Th«  Fair  IIills  of  Ireland,"  and 
"  O'Byrne's  Bard,"  vcrsioni»'d  from  the  old  lan- 
Bnt  let  us  be  more  just,  if 'miagp,   |,y   Mr.   FerRuson 


Ttic   last   mcniioned 


not  mure  KoneroiiB,  than  lli">  wriliT  of  the  preface  pp„,|ennsn,  however,  moves  in  fetters  when  ho 
to  the  "  Ballad  Poetry."  The  iilter  fusliaii  of  the  |c,..i„,5  lo  hg  oriKinal.  Among  less  voluminous 
above,  and  of  other  specimens  be  bus  seen  it  com!  I  Irishmen  who  b;ivc  written  poems,  be  seems  to  us 
to  include,  is  of  no  country: — neillier   Hibernian.  if„remo8t.     Compared   v»illi   bun,  Griflin  rises  into 


nor  Scoliisb,  nor  Hrilish.  It  may  be  the  resort  of 
the  common-place,  when  ibey  would  be  pathetic, 
or  picturesque;— and  it  may  bo  also  the   natural 


the  sentimental  common-place,  U.inim  is  tough 
and  unfini.-sbecl  ;  Croflon  ("roker  strikes  us  as  an 
imitator  of  Scoll;  and  .\nslcr  and   W'aibb  »s  also 


expression  of  those  who  have  stron-i  poetical  player,  j^  die  stylo  of  other  minstrel^;— though,  in 
instincts,  but,  as  yet,  no  individual  expressive  Relucting  j  copy,  we  may  not  always  be  able  to 
power.  To  the  former  class  belongs  a  Innfj  line  .,oint  out,  at  a  monieiil's  notice,  the  original, 
of  "  shams,"  as  Mr.  Carlvie  mipbt  call  tbem,  at !  Slow,  Mr.  Ferguson's  "  Forging  of  the  Anchor," 
the  tail  whereof  marches  Mr.  Poet  Hunn,  crowned  j  t|,„i,(;l,  j,,  subject  and  in  metre  strangely  coincident 
with  one  of  the  cast-off  wreaths  of  bis  own  stage  ;  ^^i^|,  Mr.  Dibdin's  ditty  of  "  The  Anchorsmilhs," 
— 1(1  the  latter,  almost  every  lisping  poet,  who  has  and  his  "  Forester's  Complaint,"  and  his  ballad 
ever,  wben  arrived  al  mature  cpeecb,  bewitcbod  „f.' Willy  Gilliland," — all  as  different  as  though 
the  world  with  some  strong  and  peculiar  spell.  ii,ey  were  the  work  of  different  bands — b^is  a 
The  "  Hours  of  Idleness."  and  ihn  mistake  they  po^.^r,  a  grace,  and  a  clearness,  which  place 
occasioned  to  the  "Vilinburgb  Review,"  (ini-stake  I ii,g    author    hiL'b    in    our    esteem,    especially    in 

these  days  wben   directness  of  manner  seems  in 


onlv,  inasmuch  as  criticism  ran  into  prophecy,) 
will  occur  to  every  one  as  a  proof  in  point ;  but  we 
cannot  resist  another  less  familiar,  and  even  more 
emphatic, — a  verse  cnrionsly  akin  in  quality  and 
iiuimlily  to  the  ditty  which  has  tempted  us  into 
this  digression  ; — 

"Ah!    faint  are  her  limbs,  and   her  fooutep  is 
wesry, 
Yet  far  must  the  desolate  wanderer  roam  ; 
Though  the  tempest  is  stern,  and  the  mountain  is 
dreary, 
She  must  quit  at   deep   midnight   her   pitiless 
home. 
I  see  her  swift  foot  dash  the  dew  from  the  whor- 
tlo. 
As  she  rapidly  hastes  to  the  green  grove  of  myr- 
tle, 
And  I  bear,  as  she  wraps  round  her  figure  the 
kirtle, 
"  Stay  thy  boat  on  the  lake, — dearest  Henry,  I 
come!'  " 

Wo  may  venture  to  assert,  that  iuh  fw  L:iie»ser  in 
a  hundred  would  imagine  this  verse  to  have  pro- 
reeded  from  the  same  fountain  that  afterwards  run 
with  the  rich  wine  of  the  "  .Vdonais,"  and  the 
■'  Ode  to  the  Skylark."  Yet  it  is  so.  The  song 
is  Shellev's,  from  one  of  the  two  novels  bo  pro- 
duced in  bis  boyhood. 

Hut  enough  of  the  faults  of  this  collection  of 
Ballad  Poetry;  they  would  not,  indeed,  have 
claimed  mention,  but  for  the  unwisely  boastful  lone 
of  the  preface,  in  which  more  than  an  echo  of  the 
old  cry,  "  Who  dare  itieddle.with  me?"  is  to  be 
heard,  calling  for  the  appearance  and  interference 
of  the  police.  It  is  far  pleas-mler  to  us  to  dwell  i>n 
its  beauties  with  hearty  a<">d  w'H — ><>  eall  Knglish 
attention  to  the  racy  or  pathetic  specimens  trans- 
lated from  the  Irish  by  that  skilful  translator,  Mr. 


some  danger  of  being  lost  in  the  quest  of  original 
thought,  and  subsidiary,  mystical  meaning.  As  a 
specimen  of  Irish  art,'  the  following  ballad,  less 
known  than  two  among  the  three  iMiems  cited, 
has  too  much  music  and  fancy — loo  much,  in  short, 
of  the  legend,  to  be  passed  over  ;  our  catling  rea- 
son for  selecting  it  as  the  one  extract  from  this 
volume,  being  the  one  which  may  m<ke  its  beau- 
ties overhiokcd  al  home — namely,  thai  it  is  not 
political  :  — 

"  The  Fairy  Thorn."— (.In  Ulsler  Ballad.) 

"  Get  up,  our  Anna  dear,  from  the  weary  spin- 
ning wheel, 
For  your  father  's  on  the  hill,  and  your  mother 
is  asleep  : 
Come  up  above  the  crags,  and  we  '11  dance  a  high- 
land reel 
Around  the  fairy  thorn  on  the  steep." 

Al  Anna  Grace's  door  'iwaa  thus  the  maidcnt 
cried, — 
Three   merry   maidens  fair,   in  kirtlea  of  the 
green  ; 
And  Anna  laid  the   rock  and   the   weary   wh.-el 
aside. 
The  fairest  ofthe  four,  I  ween. 

They  "re  glancing  through  Uie  glimmer  of  the  qi  iet 
eve. 
Away  in  milky  wavings  of  neck  and  ankle  bare  ; 
The  heavy-sliding  stream   in  its  sleepy  song  they 
leave. 
And  the  crags  in  the  ghoetly  air. 

And  linking  band  in  hand,  and  singing  as  they  go, 
The  maids  along  the  hill-side  have  la'en  their 
fearless  way, 
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Till  Ihey  come  to  where  the  rowan  tree*  in  lonely 
beauty  irruw. 
Beside  the  fsiry  hawthorn  grey. 

The  hawthorn  stand*  between  the  aahes  tall  and 
tlim. 
Like  mairon  with  twin  grand-ilaughten)  at  her 
knee  : 
The  rowan  berriea  duster  o'er  her  low  head  grey 
and  dim. 
In  ruddy  kiaaea  sweet  to  see. 

The  merry  maidens  four  have  ranged  them  in  a 
row, 
Between  each  lovely  couple  a  stately  rowan 
stem  ; 
And  away  in  mases  wavy,  like  skimming  birds 
they  go,— 
O  never  carolled  birds  like  them ! 

But  solemn  is  the  silence  of  the  silvery  haze, 
That  drinks  away  their  voices  in  echoless  re- 
pose ; 
And  dreamily  the  evening  has  stilled  the  haunted 
braes. 
And  dreamier  the  gloaming  grows. 

And  sinkini;  one  by  one,  like  lark  notes  from  the 
sky, 
When  the  falcon's   shadow  saileth   across  the 
open  shaw, 
Are  hashed  the  maidens'  voices,  as  cowering  down 
they  lie, 
In  the  flutter  of  their  sudden  awe. 

For,  from  the  air  above,  and  the  grassy  ground 
beneath, 
And  from  the  mountain  ashes  and  the  old  white- 
thorn between, 
A  power  uf  faint  enchantment  doth  through  their 
beines  breathe, 
And  they  sink  down  together  on  the  green. 

They  sink  together  silent,   and  stealing  side  by 
side. 
They  fling  their  lovely  arms  on  their  drooping 

ner'Ls  s<i  I'tir  ; 
Then  vain'  lin  their  naked  arms  to  hide, 

For  til'  iig  necks  again  are  bare. 

Thus  clasped  and  pmstrato  all,  with  their  heads 
tn-"'*---  '■  -wed. 
Soft  o'r:  ims'  beating — the  only  hu- 

niu.. - 

They  hear  the  silky  footsteps  of  the  silent  fairy 
crowd, 
lake  a  river  in  the  air,  gliding  round. 

Nor  scream  can  any  raise,  nor  prayer  can  any  say  ; 
But  wild,   wild,   the   terror  of  the  speechless 
three, — 
For  they  f'-cl  fair  .\nna  Graee  drawn  silently  away. 
By  whom  they  dare  not  look  to  see. 

They  feel  their  tresaes  twine  with  her  parting  locks 
of  gold, 
And  the  curls  elastic  falling,  as  ber  head  with- 
draws ; 
They  foel  her  sliding  amn  from  their  tranced  arms 
unfold  : 
But  they  dare  not  look  to  see  the  cause. 

For  heavT  on  their  sense*  the  fiiint  enchantment 
lies, 
Through  all  that  night  of  anguish  and  penlou* 
amaze ; 


And  neither  fear  nor  wonder  can  ope  their  quiver- 
ing eyes, 
Or  their  limbs  from  the  cold  ground  raise. 

Till  out  of  Night  the  Earth  has  rolled  her  dewy 
side. 
With  every  haunted   mountain  and  streaming 
vale  below  ; 
When,  as  the  mist  dissolves  in  the  yellow  morn- 
ing tide, 
The  maidens'  trance  dissolveth  so. 

Then  fly  the  ghastly  three  as  swiftly  as  they  may, 
And  tell  their  tale  of  sorrow  to  anxious  friends 
in  vain  ; 
They  pined  away  and  died  within  the  year  and 
day. 
And  ne'er  was  Anna  Grace  seen  again." 
(Bri/W  Tor/ry,  pp.   IJ7— 150.) 

In  the  above,  thniijrh  the  reader  will  hardly  fail 
to  observe  characterislies  whieh  our  editor  con- 
fines to  "  early  .\n!;lo-lri8h  Poetry  "  {riiir  his  note 
to  "The  Ijlackbird,"  p.  13!)),  to  wit,  "broken 
metaphors,  and  a  hazy  indislinctness  of  conception 
and  expres-'icin" — tliero  in  yet  more  of  the  apjrit 
of  the  fantastic  airs  of  old  Ireland — sueh  as  "  The 
Twislinp  of  the  Kope,V  or  "  John  Heir  of  the 
Glen."  Like  some  ponnine  fracment  from  the 
"  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  or  such  nsM. 
Villemarqn^  or  M.  Soiivi'stre  has  gathered  in  Brit- 
tany ;  or  like  some  pennine  modern  utterance  of  the 
ballad  spirit  by  Scoll,  or  Srhiller,  or  I'lilaiid,  this 
"  Fairy  Thorn  "  siigjTfsls  its  own  music.  There 
is  a  wild  flow  in  the  verse,  wliirh  carries  ofTiis  im- 
perfections, and  renders  us  deaf  to  some  words  ill- 
selected,  because  borrowed  from  other  national 
literatures.  All  who  love  poeiry  belter  than  their 
own  school  or  coterie  will  join  with  us,  we  think, 
in  desiring  to  make  a  closer  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Femuson. 

There  are  two  more  names  in  this  collection  of 
Ballad  Poetry  claiming  hoiionible  specification — 
those  of  the  ccntleman  who  si^iis  himself.  Father 
Prout,  and  of  that  best  of  Irish  story- reciters,  and 
by  no  means  worst  ainoni;  our  ininialure-paiiitcrs, 
Mr.  Lover.  The  chariness  or  iiidolenre  of  the 
fnrin>>r  in  imaginative  oom|)<>sition  is,  in  ils  way, 
nearly  as  vexations  .as  llie  ohsiinaie  ^ilenee  of  Ros- 
sini. His  perfect  knowledye,  not  only  of  the 
meaning,  but  of  the  Inurnun  of  some  hair-a-dozen 
langiKii^us,  dead  and  liviii);,  lias  i;iven  him  a  mas- 
tery over  mailer  worth  its  »eij;lil  in  (fold  to  a  song- 
writer ;  while  his  quaint  dispusiiion  lo  banter,  and 
his  luxuriant  Irish  imacinaiion,  form,  compounded, 
precisely  that  liappv  eaw — not  lo  say  impudence— 
which  carry  away  an  audience  with  the  cliarin  of  an 
improvisation,  snd  the  rnnritlion  of  an  imjvomplit 
fait  ik  loisir.  Whis|)ers  are  iihroad,  that  he  i»  busy 
on  some  work  as  widi-  as  an  Kncyejopn-dia,  snd  as 
deep  (ijood  anpels  pr^tirl  iis  '.)  as  a  class-book  of 
Lovola's.  Be  thev  ever  so  true — or  he  they  mere- 
ly Irith  echoes  of  the  father's  l.-uichler  in  his 
sleeve  at  a  public  made  impatient  by  his  silence, — 
we  cannot  consent  lo  be  deprived  of  a  genius  so 
ihornuphly  oriu'i'ial  and  gi'iiial  ns  bis  songs  and 
versiiuis  display,  wiihonl  vexation  snd  remon- 
Blnnce.  Ilis  "  Belln  of  .Shandon"  is  w<irth  any 
dozen  of  the  soncs  in  tins  collection  of  Ballad  Poe- 
try, after  we  have  withdrawn  Mr.  Ferjfiison's  con- 
tributions, those  of  Moore,  and  the  "  Molly  Ca- 
re*," of  Mr.  I<over. 

The  last-named  gentleman  is,  happily  for  the 
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laii(>hter-1ovinj(  world,  neither  chary  iior  indolont. 
Wc  iloiiot  m(!aii  ill  ourciinijratulaiiim  to  inclmle  liia 
luciMit  iiatiiitiul  lali's,  fiir  ili-y  nf  loo  dull  and  vul- 
jfar  to  bn  in  any  way  :i  heavy  mintaki'S, 

with  regard  to  which,  '  ,  author  and  pub- 

lisher ;iri!  by  this  tiiiir  :i;,'r.ii|.  Hut  as  Mr.  Ixiver's 
8Ui'i;il   rcpulatiiMi  has  bciMi  in  iioiiiu  sort  iiiude  pub- 

I "    '      ■   ilioiil  olTenci!  to  his  nt- ' 

j  ih«  most  provocative 

111 ..!.io,  his  songs — when  1: 

prvvuil  upon  liiniscir  to  forK'-t  that  then*  has  liceii 
Hiicb  a  iiinn  as  Moore — have  a  charm  and  a  char- 
acter entirely  their  own; — an  artless  grace,  an 
easy  sivni'ss,  a  tone  of  feeling  sincere,  but  never 
inloleralilv  poignant,  which  give  them  a  high  place 
amoii);  Irish  lyrics.  He  can  plav  with,  and  upon, 
words,  pleiisanlly  ; — has  a  luneliil  car  for  a  bur- 
den, and  a  neat-haiidedness,  winch  makes  thread- 
li  'in  nearly  as  fresh  as  new.     It  is 

I  any  of  his  songs  to  substantiate 

iiu^  iuu:;nn  111  .  ^o  widd  was  tlicir  circulation, oven 
before  their  author  began  himself  to  say  and  to 
siu!;  iliein,  for  the  edification  of  morn  than  his 
frioiuls.  Whatever  bo  Mr.  Lover's  luck  in  the 
fiiiiin',  lie  has  no  occasion  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
his  present  popularity. 

So  much  for  tho  younttor  poets  of  Ireland  ! 
since,  as  mere  literary  reviewers,  we  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  their  political  tendencies.  It 
would  be  a  gracious  and  welcome  task — were  oven 
our  friendliness  lor  llicm  as  earnest  thinkers  and 
rude  speakers,  tenfold  greater  than  it  is,  lo  turn 
from  thi^n  to  the  great  Irish  melodist,  whom  (hey 
hiivo  succeeded — not  .superseded.  Which  of  the 
whole  company  will  so  possess  himself  of  tho  ear 
of  his  own  country — to  say  noibiiig  of  England, 
tli(!  world,  and  "  liurope  beside" — that  some  forty 
years  hence  (the  first  Irish  inelodi'S  are  dated 
1807)  his  collected  lyrics  will  be  called  for  again 
and  again — will  bo  bidden  to  go  forth  in  such  a 
cosilv  and  luxurious  array,  as  has  been  here  em- 
liluej  to  accompany, rather  than  adorn,  the  songs 
of  Moore!  If,  to  produce  what  shall  survive  the 
shifiings  of  fashion,  and  the  .shocks  of  political 
change — something  which  shall  apply  to  the  day, 
while  it  speaks  of  yesterday — be  lo  deserve  well 
of  one's  country  ;  which  amon^'  the  rash  and  hasty 
spirits  with  whom  we  have  been  d^'aling  can  hope 
to  weir  Moore's  manlle  ?  One  single  line  of  his 
has  become  their  rallying  word  :  one  .<iimple  song 
of  his  has  shown  a  power  to  pierce  deeper,  and 
list  longer,  than  the  whole  squ.adron  of  cITusiiins 
jiist  dismissed.  Yet  it  is  now  tho  fashion  to  ac- 
cino  the  writer  of  want  of  bean,  want  of  nature, 
want  of  the  highest  poetical  qualities — and  we 
Know  not  what  besides.  Nor,  to  be  honest, do  we 
think  Fashiim  in  this  so  wholly  parts  company 
from  Reason  as  in  other  of  her  vagaries.  W  hat, 
then — if  wo  admit  the  last  suspicion — can  it  be 
which  has  kept  these  same  meloilies  so  long  alive, 
hut  iJieir  irreproachable  finish  f  It  is  a  fine  lesson 
for  tlio/u-;)ni/i)  gentry  of  these  days,  to  see  how, 
in  their  most  eager  strivings  and  aspirings,  they 
are  distanced  by  one  whose  sincerity  they  dare  not 
iniptign  only  because  they  are  silenced  by  his  ex- 
quisite art  I 

We  have  often  pondered,  during  these  later 
years — when  so  many  small  reputations  have  been 
ninning  about  the  world  proclaiming  themselves 
mighty,  though  the  sound  of  their  progress  has  in 
reality  been  but  that  of  the  lin-kellle  tied  to  their 
tails — on  the  injuslice  done  to  certain  great  men 
of  tho  hast  half  ceiitiirv.     How   unfairly,  for  in- 


stance, is  Crahbo  neglected !  flow  {rriidgingljr 
(since  his  vitality  in//,  somehow  or  other,  keep 
him  in  sight)  it  MiMire  praised  !  The  Knglitli 
out'  lo  have  got  beyond  such  capricious 

ex<  Though  Fra  Beato  and   Lionardo 

da  \  uM'i  "'  '    h'ss  an  artist. 

Though  pies,  and  the 

" "vie— like 

"    Are 
. because 
oui  of  self- 

sac:  r  in  Ago- 

lanli  !  is  ihe  siliy  sinte  between  Classiciiim  and 
Uonianticism  to  pn^.s  from  France  lo  F.ngland ' 
Have  not  Uyron's  "  Vision  of  Judgment,"  and 
.Southey's  epithet  of  "  the  Satanic  School,"  been 
enough  for  those  »ho  rejoice  in  such  controver- 
sies? licl  lis,  who  cannot  be  supposed  fur  an  in- 
stant indilTcreiil  to  our  con'  '.  s,  do  our  poor 
best  to  recoinmend  a  fair' 

Perhaps  the  whole  anii...^  .■■  iM..dern  poetry— 
for  the  Shade  of  Horace  reminds  us  that  we  snail 
do  well  to  trace  a  limit — do  not  offer  m.  Ii  :i  '.leci- 
nien  of  the  scholar,  the  man  of  im  bo 

man  of  wit,  and  the  man  of  the  w»r  ed, 

as  Thomas  Monro.  Ijook  at  his  metaphors  1  From 
what  distant  and  little-visited  sources  they  arc 
brought:  yet  how  he  goes  glittering  on  with  them, 
verse  after  verse,  melody  after  melody,  with  tho 
confidence  of  boundless  iiche8,and  not  the  anxiety 
to  seem  fine  and  liberal  of  him  who  has  only  one 
diamond,  or  one  purse  of  sequins  I  Observe  how 
bis  similes  and  allusions — whether  derived  from 
the  saintly  tomes  of  tho  fathers  of  the  church,  or 
culled  in  tho  ruse-gardon  of  the  east, 

"  Where  the  nightingale  sings  round  it  all  the  day 
long," 

or  "cribbed,"  as  Lord  Byron  comically  phrased 
il,  from  Wieland,  or  alembicated  from  some  of  our 
own  old  concrllhti — have  now  become  by-words, 
owing  lo  the  exquisite  neatness  and  proportion 
with  which  they  are  set!  His  fine  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  preserves  him  alike  from  baihos  and 
from  bungling.  He  knows  that  whether  the  lyrist 
intends  to  inspirit  a  great  nation — which  he  has 
done — or  lo  charm  "  Ihe  lazier  ear"  of  the  grand- 
ees of  the  earth,  from  England  to  Ispahan — he 
must,  above  all  things,  be  intelligible.  But  that 
Ihe  ditlieulties  of  thus  exercising  bis  craft,  uitliout 
sacrificing  some  of  the  poet's  dearest  gifts,  are 
great,  any  one  may  prove  for  himself,  by  trying  to 
lell  again,  in  ihe  compass  of  the  same  number  of 
verses,  (and  with  referenco  lo  musical  purposes.) 
the  story  of  Ihe  cinirliah  St.  Kevin,  or  of  St.  Sc- 
nanus  and  the  Lady,  or  of  ihe  damsel  with 

"The  sparkling  gems  and  the  snow-white  wand," 

or  the  bequests  of  "The  I.iegacy."  In  none  of 
these  songs  is  there  a  single  line  or  word  chargea- 
ble with  iliinne.«s  or  crudity,  or  the  slightest  eva- 
sion for  the  sake  of  rhyme  or  metre.  There  may 
be— there  is — a  higher  order  of  vcrsificaiion  than 
theirs.  When  llie  Kilrick  Shepherd  complained 
against  "  Muir's  verses"  as  being  "  owre  sweet," 
be  was  truer  to  Art  than  he  meant  to  be,  whose 
only  thought  was  himself — since  all  music  gains  in 
variety  from  the  adinixlurc  of  liberties  and  dis- 
cords, thrown  in  by  a  master's  hand,  and  tempered 
by  a  master's  science.  But  within  the  circle 
where  he  professes  lo  move,  the  author  of  "The 
Harp  that  once   through  Tara's  halls"  is  not  far 
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fwtn  prrfrrfion.     Thrre  nwjf  be  reiwons  for  »  cer- 
t  :  I,  even  wti 

1  r  Ilia  aim  > 


il  .t'     ft'-tP      llllll^'     II     I     HI     I 

I  •■   feel  at  all — at  the 

t:  ^"  virii.v  w,is  no  easy 

t.  mo  to  will 

t'  ,  ,  1 1  of  popu- 

I  v.     In  the  day  when   his  style   was 

f  ,'il«  the  brilliancy  thrown  round  it  by 

ihc  culmi-  of  Cirllon-IIoiise,  liberalism  was  voted 
"  low"  by  the  great  body  of  rcadfrs.  "  The  Ja- 
cobin" mu-tt  be  either  a  rake,  or  a  ruffian,  or  an 
infidel.  Had  even  Mr.  Moore's  artistic  diligecce 
a    ■  ■•(  propriety  permitted  it,  the  position  he 

I  I    two    worlds,    without    the   slightest 

C  ■'    -    ''rbade  his  niiddini;  over  the 

K  and  eo-mates  of  the  "  Kd- 

1  ..■.!  i.,..irv.  hy  heiiiij  caus- 

1  'crant  of  every  | 

r.  _  _  1  or  transcenden- 

tal. The  lyrist's  artitieial  tiiiish,  then,  though, 
po««.''lv.  an  affair  of  choice  no  less  than  that  of 
t<  t.  may  alxo  have  been  in  part  a  matter 

I  ;  I  eircumstance.     Since  his  days,  we 

U,  I  ipth  and  freedom — the  privilege  of  he- 

ir. V  our  thoughts,  rather  than  oirr  modes 

(>:  n  and  attire;  but  have   we   not  lust 

f  f  order,  harmony,  completeness,  and 

'      ,'  of  our  hold  upon  the  future,  if 


Willi 

not  til 

On. 

sal  ar 

*s  a  r 


'•('.,  however,  of  Moore's  univer- 
ni  of  the  care  which  must  be  fell 
liij  "  rough  and  ready"  songsters 
of  our  d.iy,  is  too  odd  to  be  passed  over.  Criti- 
cism, which,  like  dress,  has  its  centuries  of  tight- 
lacin;;,  and  its  periods  of  robes  floating  or  sculp- 
tural— its  humura  for  patch  and  powder — even, 
too,  its  "  toilette  of  devotion,")  to  adopt  a  French 
phrane.)  M>ems  to  us  to  have  entertained  no! 
►  •  :  line,  of  declaring  that  I 

^•  man — that  his  genius 

iiiiv'"     I  !'  "iCruscan,    May- 

FairnA.  n-  ■,  but  is  not  na- 

lioii,tl.     Swii.     ...,.,   .,,..,    .,,..,  lion  on  his  absti- : 
Dciice   from    the    popular  words  and    plira.«OB,  the 
•' nr<i.,/i"-t  and  "  aiifi'"-j,  whiih  have  been  su  rc- 
I  put  upon  duty  by  the  herd  of  stcond- 

r  ■-,    wliii    li.ni'    few    mati'tials    besides 

1  V.    As  if  to  be  of  I»ii- 1 

''■  11  Weller's  dialect  I — 

»  n,  a  writer  must 

I'  '^  of  B/iolling  his 

talk  wall 

"  Vtnlrr-Saint-Gris!"  "ParUcu!"  uid  "&«Te."' 

like  the  silly  Duke  Hercules  of  Ferrara,  in  the 

efi'fwK-    vLl...f.  ti'>  u'as  smili'"  vi'il,   tl.i.  #t. ...;...  ,.f 

■ne.     \V. 
"  <»biection  ■  1  '     " 

ry.  '     In  i'  n  from  that  I 

!■  >y  line  of  111'  _  roved  mod- 

ern Ivriais,  (a  IruP  Irish  ballad  !)  are  to  bo  found 
wft»  of  all  countries  and  |H?riod8 — yet  no  such  I 
"nt   ia  nflered    against  "the  braes,"  "the 
"  the  rowan,"  and  the  nibiT  Srottiriumi  of  I 


botwwn  the  sarcastic  and  the  sorrowful — Irish  in 
mI   flow  of  his  measures,  (a  qualiiy  di»- 
:.'  the  tunes  of  his  land  from  those  of 
iiiii,  which  arc  (icnerically  morn  broken  ;  and 
1  those  of  Wales,  which  are  more  monotonous 
Ml  ilieir  regularity,) — Irish  in  his    afTectious  and 
aims,  even  when  he  sings  the  struggles   for  free- 
dom of  a  Ghebcr — Irish  in  his  prodigality — Irish 
in   his  religion — then   Dublin   is  "  all  one"  with 
Birmincham  ;  Castle  Blarney  but  a  poorer  sort  of 
Chatsworth  ;    and   Sir  Joshua's  portrait  of  Miss 
Nelly  O'Brien,  with  her  Kale  Kearney  eyes  and 
her  briar  rose-cheek,  a  miscalled  likenchs  of  that 

iiaragon  of  propriety,   the   incomparable    Harriet 
iyron  ! 

Yet  that  one  characteristic  of  Mr.  Moore  must 
be  dwelt  upon,  as  having  determined  the  form  of 
his  inspirations,  and  never  being  out  of  the  sight 
of  ihiise  who  look  beneath  the  surface,  even  in  his 
prose  writings.  This  is  his  technically  strong 
musical  bias.  "  It  was,  indeed,"  he  assures  us 
in  his  prefai'e  to  the  new  and  superb  edition  of  his 
Melodies,  "  my  strong  desire  to  convey  in  words 
some  of  those  feelings  and  fancies  which  music 
seemed  to  me  tii  utter,  that  first  led  me  to  attempt 
poetry."  Kvery  line  of  Mr.  Moore's  writings  is  a 
warrant  that  the  above  are  not  mere  words  of 
course.  There  seems  to  us,  indeed,  in  his  verse 
a  perpetual  strife  whether  thought  or  sound  shall 
pain  the  ascendency.  Save  when  the  indignation 
of  the  satirist  transports  him  beyond  every  idea  of 
giving  pleasure,  he  rarely  surrenders  himself  en- 
tirely to  any  strain  of  feeling,  or  contemplation,  or 
passsion,  without  adapiing  the  same  to  music,  and 
thus,  sometimes,  depriving  the  outburst  of  a  part 
of  its  vigor:  since  that  v\hirh  is  lent  to  the  siiiper 
must  be  taken  away  from  the  poet.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  often  discerned,  that  when  he  has 
merely  sat  down  to  fit  sentiment  in  syllables  to  the 
tune  elect,  the  throng  of  fancies  gay  and  gracious 
has  been  irresistible,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  first 
thought  somewhat  overlaid  by  the  crowd  of  sec- 
ondary imajres.  This  is  especially  evident,  we 
think,  in  the  later  numbers  of  the  Irish  Melodies. 
What  poems  within  one  poem  are  contained  in  the 
following!  What  listener  could  keep  pace  with 
the  dreamer's  flight  past  one  vista  of  beauty  after 
another,  if  his  ear  the  while  were  to  take  the 
slightest  cognizance  of  the  tune  T  By  good  chance, 
or  good  choice,  the  air  "  Cummilum"  is  simple, 
almost  to  insipidity. 

"  Fairest !  put  on  awhile 

The  pinions  of  licht  1  bring  Ihee  ; 
And  o'er  thy  cveri;reen  isle. 

In  fancy  let  me  win;;  tliec. 
Never  did  Ariel's  plume. 

At  golden  sunset,  hover 
O'er  such  scenes  of  bloom 

As  I  shall  waft  thee  over. 

Fields  where  the  spring  delays 

And  fearlessly  iiieeLs  the  ardor 
Of  the  summer's  warm  gaze, 

With  but  hi-r  tears  to  guard  her, 
Rocks  throush  myrtle  houghs, 

In  grace  majestic  frowning — 
Lik<'  some  warrior's  brows 

That  I>OTu  bath  just  been  crowning. 

Islets  so  freshly  fsir 

That  never  hath  bird  rnme  nigh  them. 
But  from  his  course  through  air. 
Hath  been  won  downward  by  them. 
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Tyiiea,  sweot  maiti,  of  (hec, 

vVliOKC  liKika,  whoie  blush  inviting, 

Never  (tut  Ixive  yel  len 

From  heaven,  without  alighting. 

Lake*  whore  thn  pearl  lies  hid, 

And  caves  where  the  diamond's  sleeping, 
llritihl  ns  iho  gi'ins  that  lid 

Ol'ihiii''  I'l-  I'lll  in  weeping. 
Glenx,  w :  comes, 

To 'w;i,  1  wind's  rancor ; 

And  hnrboni,  worthiest  homes 

Wheru  Freedom's  sail  could  anchor. 

Then  if,  while  scenes  so  grand, 

So  heaulifol,  shine  before  ihee. 
Pride  fir  thine  own  dear  land, 

Should  happily  be  stealing  o'er  thee  ; 
O  !  let  grief  como  first 

O'er  pridi-  itself  victorious — 
To  think  how  man  hath  curat 

What  Heaven  halh  made  so  glorious  1  " 

Whether  or  not  the  above  be  thought  too  arbitrary 
in  chime  for  a  mere  [Kiem,  we  will  unhesitatingly 
assert  that  it  contains  too  great  an  afllucnce  of 
imagery  for  a  mere  song — of  imagery  such  as 
leads  the  thinker's  mind  away  from  iho  music. 
Nor  is  it  the  solitary  example.  We  may  add — 
unable  lo  pursue  the  subject  further — that  it  is  a 
like  division  of  the  author's  heart  which  has,  in 
some  measure,  lowered  the  tone  of  his  more  ambi- 
tious and  extended  elForls.  Sir  Waller  Scott  was 
without  accomplishment  as  a  musician,  but  he 
iinderstiMid  belter  how  much  minstrelsy  might 
accompany  the  poet  withi>ut  fettering  him,  in  his 
"Lav,"  tiian  did  Moore  in  his  "  Lalla  Hoolik." 
So  also  did  Byron  in  his  "  Manfred."  Though 
the  diflereiice  lies,  of  course,  partly  in  the  quality 
and  aim  of  the  poet's  imaginings,  it  is  also  more 
largely  an  ntfair  of  mechanism  than  the  world  is, 
generiilly.  aware. 

We  mi);hl  consider  Moore  as  a  love-poet,  were 
the  times  adapted  for  such  toyings,  or  our  own 
disposable  space  less  nearly  exhausted.  The 
Minnesingtrs  are  not  a  company  to  be  entertained 
in  a  corner,  or  dismissed  in  a  paragraph.  Shaks- 
peare,  .Surrey,  .Sidney,  Hen  Jonson,  I'arew,  Her- 
rick.  Waller.  Cowley,  and  a  brilliant  host  beside, 
must  needs  be  glanced  ai  :  and  iheir  modes  of  suit 
and  service  reconciled  with  the  manners  of  their 
lime,  ere  we  could  properly  adjudge  what  manner 
of  crown  should  be  worn  by  the  singer  of  "  Nora 
Creina"  and  "The  Young  May  Moon,"  in  the 
Court  of  Ijove.  Nor  might  we  pass  over  the 
names  of  Hums,  and  Byron,  and  Shelley — nor 
Coleridge's  "Genevieve,"  nor  Tennyson's  deli- 
cious "Talking  Oak."  nor  Browning's  "Garden 
Fancies;" — least  of  all,  the  poetry  of  Miss  l^ii- 
don,  perhaps  Moore's  one  distinctly  referable 
scholar.  .\nd  we  should,  moreover,  have  to  dis- 
tinguish I.ove  under  the  Rose,  under  the  Thistle, 
and  under  the  Shamrock,  showing  what  were  the 
colors,  what  the  humors  of  the  urchin,  when  the 
Gretna  border  was  passed,  or  the  Irish  Channel. 
IjCI  us  reserve  the  "loo  bewitchinjr  theme"  (as 
the  Delia  Cruscans  would  have  called  it)  for  a 
more  propitious  season — who  knows  \ — the  month 
of  .\pril,  when  even  Reviews  ought  to  give  them- 
selves up  to  fooling — since  this  new  edition  of  the 
Melodies  gives  us  a  subject  yet  to  speak  of,  less 
multiform,  less  hackneyed,  and  more  germane  to 
the  purp<ise  of  our  article. 

We  allude  to  the  illustrations  of  this  superb 


volume.     T  '   a  treat  for 

a  discourvo  ■  'd  be  rnn- 

oeived.  No  other  couniry  under  the  sun  could 
have  given  hjrih  to  Mr.  Macliso.  Hi«  excellence* 
and  li!  iisy,  more,  the  i"  'u  of 

iheir    ■  I    are,    to   our    :i  i,  aa 


lid 
>ant, 

-  an- 

,'     \s  :ts 


<:  :.irii\    "\      ,1.-^     i 

li  which   no    sii' 

u. ,,,.,..,  . that  patience  wh..  .. 

dacity.  Michael  .\npelo,  too,  loved 
extruine — let  us  evep  say  forced — in  atiinioi  and 
conception  ;  but  then,  the  severe  technical  studies 
of  a  life  which  was  one  long  study,  gave  his  hand 
an  unhesitating  certainty  ;  and  the  nobility  of  hi* 
spirit,  though  it  could  not  exempt  him  from  singu- 
larities, never  permitted  him  to  fall  into  what  was 
farcical  or  mean.  Again,  Mr.  Maclisc  has  the 
prodigality  of  an  eastern  prince  in  '       '  ■■ 

modern  lavishes  such  wealth  of  il 
sories  on  his  canvass.  Who  h.i^  i.iiL"iMii  tuo 
assemblage  of  every  object  that  is  luxurious, 
pleasurable,  or  beautiful,  round  his  "  Sleeping 
Beauty  T' — the  marvellous  collection  of  symbols, 
descriptive  or  decorative,  in  the  allegorical  device 
of  "Chivalry."  exhibited  last  Midsummer  at 
Westminster  Hall  7  But,  if  his  prodigality  is 
unfailing,  his  taste  sometimes  feems  capriciously 
to  desert  him.  We  are  sometimes  struck  by  the 
accumulation  of  brilliant  toys  and  trifles,  as  won- 
derful as  accumulation — nothing  more.  It  was 
not  so  with  the  old    masters  of  the  >  1 

magnificent.  Take  Paolo  Veronese,  I- 
with  all  his  anachronisms  of  costume,  am.  i.«ncd 
deficiency  in  iniellectual  or  spiritual  elevation. 
Take  Rubens,  with  the  gross,  unblushing  sensual- 
ism which  riots,  so  to  say,  in  every  trail  and  touch 
of  his  wondrous  acres  of  allegory  or  history. 
There  is  still,  both  with  the  Venetian  and  tho 
Fleming,  according  to  his  order,  a  proportion 
between  the  life  and  the  still  life.  We  recollect 
no  picture  of  either  master  by  its  gold  cabinets, 
and  its  flowers  dying  in  china  vases;  and  its  bro- 
cade draperies  ;  though  we  cannot  forget  the  pres- 
ence of  these  luxuries.  Once  more  ;  the  Anima- 
tion of  Mr.  Macliso  not  seldom  leads  him  into 
theatrical  extravagance,  or  into  grimace  even  Vr- 
yond  the  modesty  of  the  theatre.  Il  is  n, 
to  observe  how,  even  in  his  most  unamh:i..  ...s 
designs,  the  distended  mouth  of  somo  singer,  tho 
cataleptic  hand  of  a  guitarist,  or  the  artfully  en- 
twisled  legs  of  some  Lubin  reclining  on  the  grass, 
will  contrive  to  rivet  the  gazer's  attention,  and 
neutralize  grace  and  expression  enough  to  set  up 
a  dozen  designs  by  meaner  designers.  There  is, 
then,  with  all  Mr.  Maclise's  great  power  as  a 
draftsman,  an  incompleteness, — a  want  of  repose 
(we  must  not  say  "  calmmss,"  Mrs.  Jarley  having 
rendered  that  word  untenable  for  a  dozen  years  to 
come.)  a  mingling  of  the  chivalresque  with  the 
coarsely  real,  which  are  "  of  the  sod,"  though  our 
artist's  pictures  are  anything  rather  than  sodden. 
The  unselcctness  of  taste  and  skill  of  hand  are, 
perhaps,  too  inextricably  combined  to  warrant  us 
in  hoping  for  much  change  of  manner  from  one 
who  IS  80  nearly — without  being — a  very  great 
painter.  Who  knows  but  that,  if  Mr.  Maclise 
were  "  to  come  out  from  behind  his  nose,  and  sing 
his  song  like  other  people"  (as  the  wit  in  the  gal- 
lery of  tho  Dublin  theatre  invited  an  nnfortiM  ?.;.■ 
tenor  to  do) — that  if  he  were  to  take  some  pains 
to  assume  the  temperance  and  self-coherency  of 
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the  gml  trhnnlii  q{  art,  but  lliat  lie  miftlil  b«  pla- 
rtr'.'.l  '1  r..n.'.luuou  Hall,  and  Iniiipooned  in 
■'  r  haTing  put  liis  neck  under  the 

LraTinK  aii  .'  .  however  befitting  ita  sub- 

ject be  for  »./•  ii  -I  HI  iiKipf  of  irralmcnt,  a  wide 
qurstiiin  for  iho  wii;;  1.  by 

•akinc,  bow  far  ill'-  iiea" 

of  MiMirp  an'  -u-'- ;■::'''.'     'i:'.     <■.■■-  -', :  ..nmi'to 

which  ihev  hi-,  t.  i  :,  I..  :,■  i  \i...-r,l  '  IT  s..mil'  of 
ih  !i   Ui  iiKiihlaiii,  are  so 

fi  I  as  to  be  nliiKiiil  too 

n  technical  phrase)  in 

til  — do  not  these  very 

»a;        ,  11    inaccessible   to   the 

painter,  ainct;  the  latter  can  neither  depart  from, 
nor  oiittiin  th"  Ivrist'  Oprning  this  suiwrb  book 
at  ran!  -^  opposite  an  anony- 

mous T  :"»t  of  a  chestnut  tree  : 

Snaire,  in  truili,  hut  with  a  pensiveness  little 
eper  than  the  "  sadness  and  civility"  of  Mal- 
volio;  and  garbed  in  a  costume,  which,  belonging 
to  no  particular  country  or  time,  may  now,  we 
ap!  -  '  '  '.r  called  The  lyiver's.  The  design  is 
b\  ihc  worst  design  of  Mr.  Maclise  ;  the 

fi.  ^  ,,.,..  .•.t,.<J  grace,  with  which 

«)L  >t  content ;  and  pos- 

«r    ,  done  for  the  song, 

which  runa  thus  : — 

"  At  the  mid-hour  of  night,  when  statB  are  weep- 
ing, 1  fly 

To  the  lone  vale  we  loved  while  life  shone  warm 
in  thine  eye ; 

And  I  think*  oft,  if  spirits  can  steal  from  the 
regions  of  air 

To  revisit  past  scenes  of  delight,  thou  wilt  come 
to  me  there. 

And  tell  me  our  lore  is  remembered,  even  in  the 
»ky." 

llavinz  said  this,  we  are  bound  also  to  say,  that  it 
is  precisely  in   the  characterless   portions  of  the 

--:    ••        -  ,.-.|.    M..    .l..„,.      :..    I.;.,    f,,.,    .„.....;„„   o,„ 

— in 

,       ■....-It". 

that  Mr.   M  :!>.    i, 

:i'.  vignette  n.-iil^   lo 

punty,  without  having  a 

n.  which  (if  Mr.   Rogers 

■i)  gives  all  that  l)e- 

'  strong  a  family  like- 

'T,  too,  Mr.   Maclise 

i".  eminently  filled  to 

'      '     'a  :is  to  bear 

:  H  of  war- 

""     "1  !"■    i;i'/ii.^  Ill  lirian  the 
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*  Wr  mnnnt  qiinic  th|«  iiania,  without  adding  a  not* 
In  •    th«   Init   Inurbn   which   Mr 
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'<>  tome  of  hu  melodic*.    The 
■teal  from  the  rrgioni 


«  Ami  I  think  that  if  spirits 
of  air," 

tba  word  rhangrd  falling  on  a  dolled  note,  where  the 
■ilriilMl  deUjr  nr  emphasis  is  an  Impropriety.  The  book 
IS  (Ul  of  aach  cimi^aa,  oot  one  of  which  is  aa  •mcwU- 


Univc," — in  the  .\nacreontio  youths  who  are  "  to 
wreathe  the  howl,  with  flowers  of  soul," — in  the 
delineation  of  Ucauty,  whether  silling  iH'hiiid  her 
"  door  of  glass"  to  tempt  "  Wit  and  Wealth,"  or 
wearing  Lesliia's  tighl-laced  rul>u  of  gold,  or  Nora 
Crcina's  tresses,  loose  for  the  wind  to  wanton  with 
as  "  Heaven  pleases," — he  is  strained,  theatrical  ; 
and,  what  is  inexcusable  from  him,  nut  always 
correct  in  his  drawing.  Gorgeously  ileckcd  as 
this  book  is,  there  is  a  fever  and  a  flullcr  about 
the  appearance  of  the  open  page,  which  distracts, 
railior  than  tempts  our  adniirution.  We  do  nut 
ask  for  such  delicate  and  spiritualized  sanctity  as 
would  befit  the  "  Hours"  or  "  I.illanies"  iif  some 
St.  Agnes  or  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna  (a  humor, 
by  the  way,  which,  as  it  generally  runs  through 
Gentian  art  just  now,  whiiiisicuUy  pervades  some 
of  their  book  illui-tratiuiis,  be  the  inatter  under 
treatment  ever  so  dilTerent) — but  we  want  a  tune 
of  taste  and  feeling,  less  melodramatic  than  would 
be  employed  to  picture  the  sorrows  of  Maturin's 
Eva  de  Courry,  or  the  preternatural  iniuH-ence  of 
his  Immalrr.  Beyond  this,  in  what  may  he  called 
his  direct  illustrations,  Mr.  Maclise  rarely  reaches. 
And  here  we  must  reluctantly  bring  to  a  close, 
what,  after  all,  is  a  fantasia,  rather  than  a  piece 
of  complete  and  coherent  criticism,  on  Irish  imag- 
ination. Ere  the  subject  be  again  collectively 
treated,  who  knows  what  new  vagaries  it  may  not 
have  taken  :  what  new  forms,  in  its  desire  for  self- 
correction  and  self  assertion,  struck  out  t  Hitherto 
our  warm-hearted  neighbors  have  seemed  dispiised 
to  set  themselves  right,  .nfler  the  fashion  of  their 
own  newspaper  editor,  who  headed  his  weekly  list 
of  errata,  by — "  For  '  Her  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,'  read,  '  His  Gnice  the  Duchess.'  " 
Tired  of  amalcamaling  with  Knplaiid  alUT  the 
fashion  of  the  Goldsmiths  and  the  Sheridaiis,  they 
have  set  up  for  themselves,  with  a  generous  con- 
tempt (somctiines)  of  the  language  they  could  not 
help  using,  and  a  wise  di!.rci:ard  of  the  modes  and 
the  metres  they  borrowed  ;  all — St.  Patrick  bless 
them  I — out  of  pure  nationality.  As  Hood  quaintly 
puts  it,  they  "  call  on  the  Kngli.sh  to  join  them  in 
repealing  the  Union."  Let  us  hope,  that  ihe  year 
of  grace  on  which  we  arc  enterinc  will  be  a  year 
of  discretion  also  :  a.  year  in  which  Irish  genius 
and  enterprise  will  vindicate  tliomselves  more 
nobly  than  in  any  former  twelvr-moiilhs  of  the 
century,  by  availing  themselves  of  what  is  neither 
the  exclusive  property  of  Saxon  or  Hiheriiian  : 
true  knowledge  of  Ihc  unrld — in  all  seiiM's  of  the 
p'ir.ise.  Then  we  shall  have  ballad  (xiets  none 
the  less  emphatic  and  national,  though,  it  may  be, 
better  tempered  prefaces.  Then,  too,  we  shall 
possibly  be  cheered  by  seeing  that  which  is  at 
present  as  invisible  as  the  Spanish  Fleet  in  "  The 
Critic" — the  promise  of  some  song-writer,  free  in 
his  opinions,  but  finished  in  his  utterance — a 
scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  an  artist,  \>  ho  shall 
walk  in  the  steps  of  Moore,  and  not  by  blind  imi- 
tation of  forms,  but  by  directness  of  purpose, 
geniality  of  humor,  and  luxuriant  beauty  of  style, 
continue  to  recommend  Irisli  minstrelsy  to — 

"  .Ml  who  have  a  lip  to  sing. 
All  who  have  a  heart  to  fire !" 
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CHAPTCR    XXVI. 

Havino  Iravollcil  lialf  our  ■tory — ^coiiraRe, 
reatlnr ;  only  half!) — wp  Iium'  tn  ixi)lam  a  few 
niaiturs  of  tlin  paHt  Tor  th  mioii  of 

the  fiiluro.      Lnt  im  llici'  iiiinutca. 

Let  us  panso  awhile  in  tliis  xrvuii  lane — it  is 
Bcarecly  half  a  mile  from  the  town  hall  of  Liquor- 
i«h — era  iiiountiiii;  Pen,  our  familiar  hipposrilT, 
with  you,  air,  on  the  crupper,  wo  take  a  fllv'ht  and 
in  a  til  '  '  i!ic  muil  of  Lnndon. 

Tho  »«•  I  should  open  hrarls, 

aa  it  uoi'itis.-H  iii\MMi-t  •>)  ouiiT,  and  hliiswimM.  So, 
let  us  sit  upiMi  liiix  Irrc-trunk — this  elm,  fi'lled  and 
loppi'd  in  December.  Stripped,  maimed,  and 
overthrown,  a  few  of  ita  twi;;;i  aro  dotted  with 
|;rccu  leaves ;  sprini;  still  workinj{  within  it,  like 
hope  in  the  compiercd  brave. 

Is  not  this  an  escape  from  the  scufflini^and  bray- 
ini;  of  immortal  man,  moved  hv  the  feelinj^s  and 
tho  fjuineas  of  an  election  ■  W  hit  a  very  decent, 
quiet  fi'llow  is  Brown!  And  Junes  is  a  civil, 
peaeeaSlo  creature  !  .\nd  Robinson,  loo,  a  man 
of  gentle  bearing !  Yet  multiply  the  three  by 
one,  two,  three  hundred.  I^t  there  be  a  mob  of 
Browns,  Joneses,  and  Robinsons,  and  then  how 
often — made  up  of  individual  decency,  and  quie- 
tude, and  gentleness — is  there  a  raving,  roaring, 
bullying  rrowd  !  The  individual  Adani  »'ts  aside 
his  dignily,  as  a  boxer  strips  for  the  tight;  and 
whether  the  thing  'o  be  seen  is  a  lord  mayor's 
coach,  fireworks,  or  a  lany  on  a  river,  goose-pad- 
dlud  in  a  washing-tub,  tho  sons  of  Adam  will 
throng  lo  tho  sight,  and  fight  and  scream  for  van- 
tage-ground, with  a  violence  that  would  shame 
any  colony  of  monkeys,  clawing  and  Jabbering  for 
stolen  sugar-cane.  Sweet,  then,  is  it  lo  the  philos- 
opher 10  moralize  upon  tho  hubbub  and  the  jost- 
ling crowd.  }Io  pities  the  madness  of  the  niulli- 
tiido,  and  respects  the  serenity  of  his  own  soul  : 
the  more  so,  if  looking  from  a  window,  his  own 
toes  are  untrodden,  and  his  own  coat-tails  un- 
torn. 

And  so,  reader,  let  us  breathe  a  while  in  this 
green  solitude — if,  indeed,  it  bo  a  solitude.  For 
who  shall  count  the  little  eye-like  flowers  peeping 
at  us  from  the  hedges — looking  up  from  the  sward 
in  our  faee,  openly  as  loving  innocence?  .\  soli- 
tude! What  a  world  of  grasses  do  wo  tread  upon, 
a  world  so  crowded  and  humming  with  insect  citi- 
xens!  If  only  one  turn  of  the  peg  we  would  let 
down  our  pride — of  all  the  heart-strings  tho  bass 
and  grinnbling  one — we  might  compare  many  of 
these  children,  fathers,  and  grandfaihcrs  of  a  day 
with  tho  two-legged  kings  of  creation,  the  biped 
majesties  of  threescore  years  and  ten.  We  might 
wateh  their  little  runnings  to  and  from  their 
hoards  ;  their  painful  climbings  to  the  very  needle- 
point of  some  tall  blade  of  grass  ;  watrh  them  and 
smile,  even  as  tho  angels,  at  their  pleasant  leisure 
watch  and  smile  at  you,  Grubbings,  when  you  go 
to  the  hank  and  add  to  your  sweet  salvation  there, 
tlie  balance :  smile,  as  at  poor  Superhus,  when 
clinibiiig  and  climbing,  he  rose  to  great  Gold 
Slick,  and  kept  it  twenty  years — to  angelic  com- 
putation just  twenty  ihrohbings  of  a  fevered  heart. 
Surely,  there  is  not  an  insect  that  we  inight  not 
couple  with  an  acquaintance.  Here,  in  this  little, 
trim  sobriety,  is  our  quaker  friend,  Flacens  ;  and 
here,  in  this  butterfly,  tipsy  with  ita  first-day's 
wings,  is  Polly,  foolish  Polly,  who  cannot  consent 
to  see  the  world,  unless  she  sees  it«in  her  finest 
clothes.     And  so,  looking  at  a  piece  of  turf,  no 


bigger  than  a  lark'*  foot-stool,  we  may  people  it 

with  friends  and  world  - ......i-...-.. 

I*   this  stdltude  '  :ll  hit 

notes  of  melted    homy.  - — no. 

Solitude!  The  jay,  whose  voice  is  a  continual 
dissent,  grates — no.  Solitude'  And  the  house- 
hold rook  swims  upward  in  the  air,  and  with  homo- 
wanl  caw,  awakens  busy  thoughts  of  life,  of  the 
day's  cares  and  the  day's  necessities.  Tho  earth 
has  no  place  of  solitude.  Not  a  rood  of  the  wil- 
derness that  is  not  il  '  '  h 
crowds  and  voices,  eo  \ 

ir--  '    'owed   by  SIM-ll    i-i>OIIIIIIIIinir    *>  .m    .1  Ri'itwi- 

doublc  fruit  is  divincst  hope  and  meek- 


So  once  more  to  our  story  :  once  more  to  coi>- 
sider  tho  doings  of  men.  They  are  not  to  be 
thought  of  with  less  charity  for  this  gossip  in  a 
green  lane.  Nay,  try  it,  reader,  on  your  own  ac- 
count. Say  that  you  have  a  small  wrong  at  your 
heart ;  say,  that  in  your  Imsom  you  nurse  a  pet 
injury  like  a  pet  snake.  Well,  bring  it  here,  away 
from  the  brick-and-mortar  world  ;  see  the  innocent 
beauty  spread  around  you  ;  the  sunny  heavens 
smiling  proteciing  love  upon  you;  listen  to  tho 
harmonies  breathing  about  you  ;  and  then  say,  is 
not  this  immortal  injury  of  yours  a  wrdehed 
thing,  a  moral  fungus,  of  no  more  acrouiit  than  a 
mildewed  toadsUxd  '  Of  course.  You  are  abashed 
by  omnipotent  benevolence  into  charity  ;  and  you 
forgive  the  wrong  you  have  received  from  man,  in 
your  deep  gratitude  to  God. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  natures  hardly  suscepti- 
ble of  such  influence.  There  arc  folks  who  would 
take  their  smallest  wrongs  with  them  into  Para- 
dise. Go  wlieie  they  will,  thcv  carry  with  them 
a  travelling-caso  of  injuries.  Do  we  not  know 
Trumperly  ?  A  very  regular  man,  and  a  most 
respectable  slmpkceper.  He  takelh  his  Sabliath 
walk.  He  lookelh  round  up<m  a  wide  ex|nrise. 
The  heath  is  illuminated  with  flowering  Uirr.i\ 
lie  stands  upon  a  vcrilable  field  of  cloth  of  gold. 
He  is  about  to  smile  upon  the  natural  splendor, 
when  again  he  recollects  tho  bad  half-sovereign 
taken  ten  days  ago,  and  at  the  extremest  corners 
of  his  mouth  the  smile  dies,  a  death  of  suddenness. 
And  Grizzelion  ?  Did  ho  not  travel  for  enjoyment, 
and  did  not  some  past,  particular  wrong  always 
blot  out,  destroy  the  present  beauty  ?  He  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Niagara.  Ho  was  about  to  be  very 
much  rapt,  astounded  by  its  terrible  grandeur, 
when  the  spray  fell  upon  his  new  hat.  and  he 
could  not  but  groan  for  the  col  Ion  umbrella,  price 
one  dollar,  ihat  he  had  lost  at  Ne»  Y,>rl  \  i.,l  In 
this  way  do  we  often   shadow  -i 

with  the  thought  of  some  sort  of  ■  y 

— some  sort  of  departed  umbrella. 

And  wrongs,  naturally  enough,  bring  us  back  to 
Ebenezcr  Snipeton.  It  was  his  trade  to  lend  money: 
nevertheless,  he  was  not  a  man  who  suflered  busi- 
ness to  entirely  absorb  his  pleasure.  Hence, 
when  he  discovered  that  the  patriot  who,  purely 
for  the  sake  of  his  country,  was  to  snatch  Liquor- 
ish from  young  St.  James,  thought  better  of  the 
rashness,  refusing  at  the  last  moment  to  save  the 
nation — he,  Kbenezer,  treated  himself  to  a  coMly 
but  delicious  enjoyment.  And  he — it  was  thus 
he  pondered — he  could  afliird  it.  Ho  was  m 
thrifty,  saving  man.  He  dallied  not  with  com- 
'mon  temptations.  He  wasted  no  money  upon 
luxurious  house  keeping;  and  for  his  wife,  no  nun 
ever  spent  less  with  the  milliner.  He  took  care 
of   that.     Well,   as    the   homely   proverb    goes. 
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for 

OuwiirK  ui'.K  : 
*'lp.ld.    T. 


.Is,  tt;is  rcaulved, 
use   for   liifn»elf  a 
'  ii'ii-rmined  upon  a 
lit;   uiiuld  carry 
:i>iu^'li   ill  a  eliariot  of 
:<ird   had   dsrrd  to  look 
•  ir..    .  rvirt  (if  himself; 
>  hiin,  seemed 
'  ly  and  death. 
He  her  for  his  lawful  wife,  and  holy 

chiir  niien   the  receipt.      Nerertheleas, 

that  ■mmiih-faccd  smiling  lord — he,  loo,  to  whom 
the  go<id  old  husband  in  the  rmhnicing  philan- 
thropy of  a  hundred  per  cent,  had  lent  ready  );old, 
In  be' paid  back,  post-obit  fashion,  on  a  father's 
oofin-lid — he,  the  youn;;,  handsome,  proflipale  St. 
Junes,  with  no  mure  revorencc  for  the  Kanotily  of 
IMrrinee  than  has  a  school-boy  for  an  orchard 
faaee,  h<* — it  was  plain — would  carry  off  that  mated 

bttd  !     This  onf '' '■'  parched  the  old  man  as 

with  a  fever:  lousumed  him;  and  he 

woiil'l  "'  iri  fr,,  ;>,  as  thou|;h — such  was 

his  i'T  stirred  in   his  night- 

cap, i  not  stint  himself  in  his 

feast  of  vcnue.ince.  .^nd  therefore  the  freeholders 
were  bought  at  their  own  price — and  they  proved 
how  dearly  they  valued  a  vote — and  Capstick,  the 
muffin-maker,  conquered  the  son  of  a  marquis. 
People  averred  that  the  new  member  owed  his 
elevation  to  ihe  fiercest  malice ;  but  he,  misan- 
thrope as  he  was,  had  now  and  then  his  holiday 
notions  of  humanity,  and  did  not  to  the  full  believe 
the  scandal.  No  :  though  ho  did  not  confess  it  to 
himself,  it  was  plain  that  his  Mein:bh<irs — at  least 
the  more  thoughtful  of  them — believed  in  his  pow- 
ers of  stalcsinaiiship  ;  il  w:is  llieir  wish,  their  one 
hope  that  he  should  represent  them  ;  and  though 
he  himself  cared  not  a  straw  for  the  honor,  it 
would  have  seemed  uncracinus  to  refuse.  And  so 
he  quilted  the  Tub,  and  Bright  Jem  went  heavily 
alonj  wi'h  him  to  I^nHon.  "  I  shall  be  quite  the 
ncss,"  said  f'aphtick.  "I 
iinalns  taken  from  tur- 
nij«.        ••  \\  1  iliamcnt,  I  only 

wuh  you  was  ."  interrupted 

Jera.     "A'  .ri-.      .  cMin:ni.<l    the  senator, 

"  I  shall  :  ily."  And  I'apstick  kept  his 

word;  fi>.- <  ii.r.  ....•., r  i'....r  and  an  stlic 

in   Long   Acre;  ai>  '  wd  a  framed 

■nd  v\xi.f\  rni>v  iif  M  I  liaiig  over  the 

chill  ileeply   to  consider 

his  -  <'f  parliament. 

A\  had  watched 

the  i  .1 — it  was  his 

duty—kliouicd  and  i   .Si  James.     Nev- 

ertheless, the  final   ,  "f  the  niuffin-man, 

his    early    benefactor.    !-■  '■<1    him. 

Airain,  too,  he  thought  young 

lord       ''        11     ^  —  I,, J    ,,,.  ,1 ,,,   piiii  |,ep„ 

ban  to    see    .St.  James — the 

M»    ;.,- .,,  ..  ,    .  ''   t.....l.l    t,....,l    new  a|. 

iMidanis   lo  il  '    Hri^ht 

Jam   had.  of  c'..     .  '     ,        k  all  the 

trvnaport's  story  ;  for  the  felon  had  made  a  clean 
breast  of  his  mystery  to  Jem,  on  their  way  to 
Kingcop.  the  schoolmaster.  And  bo,  the  election 
Mvai  over,  with  a  lightened  heart  St.  Giles  act 
oat  for  London.  Should  St.  Jamea  fail  him,  he 
was  sum  of  Capstick. 
\i  bMMo  aiitery  ilfnmil  haau  ayoipaihy,  tbo 


condition  of  Tom  Blast  is  not  to  be  despised.  I 
is  our  trust  that  the  reader  followed  him  when, 
oppressed  by  the  weight  of  gold,  ho  tripped 
and  staggered  from  the  Olive  Branch,  and  gasped 
and  sweated  as  he  reached  the  field,  ulicrein  he 
solaced  his  fatigue  with  the  secret  tlmiiuht  of 
future  fortune  bringing  future  refoniiatiiMi.  It 
was  with  this  strengthening  impulse  that  he  flung 
the  iron  box,  gold-crammed,  into  the  middle  of  a 
pond.  There  it  lay,  like  one  of  SolomoirH  braaen 
Kettles  in  the  sea,  containing  a  tremendous  genius 
— an  all-[)Otcnt  magician,  when  once  released  to 
work  among  men.  And  'I'om  would  go  to  Lon- 
don, and  in  a  few  days,  when  Liquorish  h;id  sub- 
sided from  its  patriotic  intoxication  to  its  old  sobri- 
ety, lie  would  return  with  some  trusty  fellow- 
laborer  ID  the  world's  hard  ways,  and  angle  for 
the  box.  I'nhappy,  fated  HIa.st !  He  hnd  flung 
his  gold-fish  into  Doctor  Gilead's  pond,  lie  had 
enriched  the  rector's  waters  with  uncounted  guin- 
eas. Next,  of  course,  to  "  the  fislipools  in  Ilesh- 
bon,"  the  doctor  loved  that  pond,  for  it  contained 
carp  of  astonishing  size  and  intelligence.  Uften 
would  the  doctor  wek  the  waters,  and  whilst  feed- 
ing their  tenants — tonants-at-will — delight  himself 
with  their  docility  and  dimensions.  It  was  pretty, 
now  to  contemplate  them  in  the  |Hind,  and  now  to 
fancy  them  in  the  dish.  The  doctor  knew  the 
value,  the  pleasure  of  exercising  the  iinngination ; 
and  thus  made  his  carp  equally  miniutrant  to  his 
immortal  and  his  abdominal  powers.  Well,  the 
|)ond  was  to  be  dragged  for  the  election  dinner, 
and  tlio  net  becoming  entangled  with  the  box — but 
the  doctor  has  alreaily  revcaird  the  happy  accident. 
Tom  Blast  felt  him^<'lf  a  blighted  in.an.  It  was 
always  his  way.  Any  other  thief  would  liavo 
hidden  the  goods  in  any  other  pond  ;  but  somehow 
or  the  other,  the  clergy  had  always  been  his  mis- 
fortune. It  was  no  use  lo  struggle  with  fate;  he 
was  doomed  to  bad  luck.  And  when,  too,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  such  a  quiet,  comfortable 
life ;  when  he  had  resolved  upon  respectability 
and  an  honest  course  ;  he  felt  his  heart  isoltened — 
it  was  too  bad.  Nothing  was  lef'i  for  him  hut  to 
return  to  the  thiefs  wide  home,  I>ondon.  He, 
poor  fellow  !  could  have  subdued  his  desires  to 
live  even  at  Liquorish ;  for  tobacco  and  gin  were 
there  ;  but,  he  knew  it,  in  such  a  place  he  mitt 
starve.  With  the  luss  of  the  box  came  a  ■]  1. 
cned  recollection  of  Ihe  loss  of  Jingo.  \\  i.i  u' 
could  the  child  have  wandcn-d  \  Blast  had  learned 
that  Tangle  had  liecn  despoiled  of  his  purse  on  the 
night  of  Ihe  greater  robliery.  Now,  though  the 
paternal  heart  was  pleased  to  believe  that  such 
theft  was  the  work  of  the  hoy,  the  father  was 
nevertheless  saddened  at  the  child's  disobedience. 
If  it  was  the  Imy's  duly  lo  rob,  it  was  no  less  his 
duly  to  bring  the  stolen  gixKls  lo  his  afTcctionato 
parent.  In  prosperity  the  human  heart  is  less 
sensible  of  slight.  Blast,  whilst  the  iH'lieved 
|M)ssessor  of  coimtlcas  guineas,  scarcely  ihoiiL'bt 
of  his  son  ;  but,  stript  of  his  wealth.  Inn  thriiit.'liis, 
it  was  very  natural,  did  turn  to  his  truant  child 
and  the  purse  he  had  stolen. 

.\nd  now,  reader,  leave  we  Ihe  b<irough  of 
Liquorish.  Its  street  is  silent,  and  save  thai  cer- 
tain of  Its  dwellers  have  bought  new  Sunday  coats 
and  Sunday  gowns — save  that  hern  and  there  in 
giHid  man's  house  a  new  ch>ck,  wiih  nmralixing 
lick  to  human  life,  gives  voice  to  -  >:ivi.' 

that  on  certain  shelves  new  painii  iIIuh- 

tiaiea  at  oneft  (he  vanity  aod  frugUily  ul    liuinan 
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hopos,  no  mnn  woulil  dream  that  a  iiiKintwr  of  par- 
liament had  uitliin  a  fvw  houni  been  manufactured 
'}n  thai  dull  ahidinjj- place. 

And  now,  reader,  with  one  drop  of  ink,  v-e  are 
ittfv^n   in    I*ondon.     Ha!   wo   have     '  'in 

St.  James'  Square.     The  roornini;  .  iii- 

ful ;  and  there,  at  tlio  mariiuis"  door,  simliii(»  in 
tho  sun,  is  an  old  aciiuainlanee,  Peter  Crognbonc, 
npolheeary  ;  tho  learned,  di.'^:!;  "  '  'nan;  for 
Oosahone    had   looked    upon    '  of    St. 

James  from  Dovcsnest  as  an  >  ., ...i.^fortune. 

All  his  profe,i,Hi<inal  days  ho  had  yearned  for 
what  he  called  diMlinjiuished  practice.  We  doulil 
whether  he  would  not  have  thought  the  tower 
lions,  beinij  crown  property,  most  important  pa- 
tients. For  some  time  ho  had  pondered  on  the 
policy  of  visitinK  young  Si.  James,  the  wounded 
pho-nix  that  had  flown  from  his  hands.  His  will 
was  good  ;  all  he  wanted  was  a  decent  excuse  for 
the  intrusion  ;  and  at  length  fortune  blessed  him. 
Ho  felt  certain  of  the  youn(f  lord's  condescending 
notice,  if  he,  the  village  apothecary,  could  show 
himself  of  service  to  him.  Tho  manpiis'  father 
was  much  persecuted  by  that  luxurious  scorpion, 
the  gout,  that  epicurean  feeder  on  the  best  fed. 
Now  ('ros-slmne  had,  in  his  own  opinion,  a  specific 
cure  for  the  torment ;  but  he  much  doubled  whether 
aoicnoo  would  be  his  l)cst  recommendation  to  the 
young  heir.  No ;  ho  wanted  faith  in  such  an 
intercessor.  And  thus,  with  his  brain  in  a  pitch- 
black  fog,  he  meditated,  and  saw  no  way.  And 
now  ho  is  surroundd  by  mist,  and  now  is  he  in  a 
blaze  of  light  And  what  has  broken  through  the 
gloom,  and  dawned  a  sudden  day'  That  lumin- 
ous eoncenlralion,  that  world  of  eUxiuent  light — 
for  how  it  talks  I — a  woman's  eye. 

Suddenly  C'rossbonc  reineml>ered  a  certain  look 
of  Clarissa.  And  that  look  was  instantly  a  light 
to  him  that  made  all  clear.  That  look  showed 
tho  jealousy  of  the  husband  ;  the  passion  of  the 
wife.  Snipeton  was  a  tyrant,  and  Clarissa  a  vic- 
tim. And  then  compassion  entered  the  heart  of 
CrosslxHie,  and  did  a  little  soften  it.  Yes ;  it 
would  he  a  humane  deed  to  as-sist  the  poor  wife, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  delicious  to  delight  his 
lordship.  And  then  he — Crosshone  knew  it — ho 
himself  was  so  fit  for  the  gay  world.  Ho  was 
born,  he  would  say,  for  the  stones  of  Ixmdon,  and 
therefore  h.Med  the  clay  of  the  country. 

Reader,  as  you  turned  tho  present  leaf.  Cross- 
bone  knocked  at  tho  door,  and  stood  with  an 
uneasy  smile  upon  his  face,  awaiting  the  porter, 
who,  with  a  fine,  critical  ear  for  kn(X'ks,  knew  it 
could  be  nolwdy,  and  treated  the  nobody  accord- 
ingly ;  that  is,  made  the  nobody  wait.  In  due 
season,  C^rossbone  and  the  porter  stood  face  to 
face.  "  Is  Lord  St.  James  within  ?"  And 
Crosshone  tried  to  hwk  the  easy,  town  man.  It 
would  not  do.  Had  ho  been  a  haystack,  tho  por- 
ter would  as  readily  have  known  the  country 
growth. 

"  Lordship  within  ?"  grunted  the  porter.  "  Don't 
know." 

But  Mr.  Crosshone  knew  belter.  It  was  his 
boast :  he  knew  life  ;  and  therefore  always  paved 
its  little  shabby  pas-sages  with  silver  ;  other  passa- 
ges require  gold,  and  only  for  that  rea.son  are  not 
thought  so  shabby.  True,  therefore,  to  bis  princi- 
ples, Mr.  C'rosslKine  sneaked  a  card  and  a  dollar 
into  the  porter's  hand. 

"Ralph,  take  this  card  to  his  lordship.  Good 
deal  bothered,  all  of  us,  just  now,"  added  the  por- 
ter. 


M» 


"  G<M>d  deal,"  corroborated  Ralph,  tho  son  of 
Gum,  and  looking  up  and  down  at  the  apoihecary, 
he   went    his  way.     Quick  was   !  .  and 

with  respectful  voice  ho  begged  i:  .^un  to 

follow  him. 

"  We  have  met  before,  Mr.  CiosBboBe,''  nid 
.St.  James,  and  a  shadow  cioased  his  face.  "I 
well  remember." 

"  No  doubt,  my  lord.     It  was  v—  ' -   'o 

employ  my  poor  skill  in  a  case  • 

Need  I  say,  how  much  I  am  re. j   _,  ._t 

lordship's  present  health  ?" 

"Humph!  I  have  been  worse  beaten  »inc« 
then,"  said  the  young  lord,  and  he  bit  his  lip. 
He  then  with  a  gay  air  continued  ;  "  Mr.  .Snipe- 
ton  is,  1  believe,  your  patient'" 

"  HIess  your  heart,  my  lord — that  is,  I  beg  your 
pardon," — for  Crosstwno  felt  the  familiarity  of  the 
benison — "  Mr.  .Snipeton  is  n"  man's  patient. 
King  Charles  of  Charing  Cross — saving  his  majes- 
ty's presence — has  just  as  much  need  of  the  fac- 
ulty. When  people,  my  lord,  have  no  feelings 
they  have  little  sickness ;  that 's  a  discoverj-  I  've 
made,  my  lord,  and  old  i^nipeton  bears  it  out. 
Now  his  wife — ha  !  that 's  a  flower." 

"Tender  and  beautiful,"  cried  St.  James,  with 
animation.     "And  her  health,  Mr.  Crossbonet" 

"  Delicate,  my  lord  ;  delicate  as  a  bird  of  para- 
dise. I  've  ol\en  said  it,  she  wasn't  made  for  this 
world;  it's  loo  coarse  and  dirty.  However, 
she  '11  not  be  long  out  of  her  proper  place.  No  ; 
she  's  dying  fast." 

"Dying!"  exclaimed  St.  James.  "Dying! 
Impossible!     Dying — with  what!" 

"  .V  more  common  malady  than 's   *' '■     '" 

my  lord,"  answered  Croswlmne.     He  tli 

a  step,  and   projecting  the  third  linger  ... 

hand,  with  knowing  look  observed — "  Ring-worm, 
my  lord." 

"Ha!"  cried  Si.  Giles,  airily.  "Ring-worm! 
Is  that  indeed  so  fatal !" 

"  When,  my  lord,  it  fixes  on  the  marriage-fin- 
ger of  the  young  and  beautiful  wife  of  an  old  and 
ugly  miser,  it 's  mortal,  my  lord — mortal,  it  does 
so  affect,  so  ossify  the  heart.  I  've  seen  many 
cases,"  added  Crosshone  emphatically,  resolved  to 
make  the  most  of  certainly  a  very  peculiar  prac- 
tice. 

"  And  there  is  no  remedy  t"  asked  St.  James, 
as  ho  placed  his  palms  together  and  looked  keenly 
in  the  apolheoary's  face. 

"  Why,  I  "ve  known  the  worm  removed  with 
great  success  ;  that  is,"  said  the  ajiothecary,  re- 
turning the  look,  "  when  the  patient  has  had  every 
confidence  in  the  practitioner." 

"  Mr.  Cros-sbone,"  cried  St.  James,  "  you  are  a 
man  of  the  world?" 

"  My  lord,"  answered  the  apothecary,  with  a 
thanksgiving  bow,  "  I  am." 

Now,  when  a  man  pays  a  man  this  praise,  it 
happens,  say  six  limes  out  of  nine,  that  the  ccim- 
plimcnt  really  means  this  much  :  "  You  are  a  111:111 
of  the  world  ;  that  is,  you  are  a  shrewd  fellow  w  ho 
know  all  the  byways  and  turnini's  of  life:  who 
know  that  w  hat  is  called  a  wrim?.  :i  .xl;  .Iil'iness.  in 
the  pulpit  or  in  the  dining-room,  (I  'v.) 

is  nevertheless  not  a  wrong,  not  a  u  ii'  n 

to  be  undertaken  for  a  man's  especul  interest. 
They  are  matters  to  be  much  abused,  nntil  re- 
quired :  to  shake  the  head  and  make  mouths  at, 
until  deemed  indispensable  to  our  health  to  swal- 
low.'' To  praise  a  man  for  knowing  the  world,  is 
ofkcn  to  commend  him  only  for  his  knowledge  of  its 


.«.     Any  fool  knows 
..fl,f.>. 

-'jn  ! — look 
ti8t>.     He 
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dirty  line*  .1 
Ibe  broad  p:i 

And    Mf 
the   lortl'a   r 

^! 

a 
e 


aJ ; :  :.-     ■---.-     1--.- 

are  two  gulden  rules  of  life ;  1  have  ever  studied 
them." 

"  And  these  are?" — asked  St.  James,  drawing 
bim  on. 

"  These  are,  to  kepp  your  eyes  open  and  your 
nonlh  shut.     Your  lordship  may  command  mo." 

"  Mr.  Crosshone" — and  St.  James,  motioning 
the  spotheciry  to  a  chnir,  scaled  himself  for  seri- 
o;:  '  -•'  Mr.  Crosshone,  this  Snipeton 

I. .  I  me." 

1  I.  ...  M    11. .11  capable  of  anylhinjr,  my  lord. 
Sorry  am  I  to  »»y  it,"  said  Crosshone,  hiilhely. 

"He  hns  «..iiM,i..,l  it...  .1.  Miiv  of  my  fimily. 
Hi-  liiisvvre-'  li  of  Liquorish" 

— <'ro*»b.iiii'  _;ii8t  at  ihe  enor- 

mity ; — "  a  borough  that  has  been  ours,  aye,  since 
Ibe  Conquest." 

"  No  doubt,"  cried  Cro.wbone.  "  He  might  as 
well  have  stolen  the  family  plat<i." 

"Just  so.  Now,  Mr.  Crosshone,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend III  be  a  whit  belter  that  the  ordinary  run  of 
III.  ris.      1   must   therefore   confess 

"i  .me  pleasure  to  be  revenged  of 

t).  urr.- 

.IS  you  are,  my  lord  ;  wounded  as  you 

n;..  .  most  patriotic  part,  I  do  not  perceive 

how  ymir  lordship  can,  as  a  nobleman  and  a  gen- 
th'iTi  111. .!.!  Ii  s<  lii  iM  like  revenge.    It  is  a  duly  you 

0  ■  '  y  due  to  society,  for  whose 
h  fn  were  made.  Revenge, 
my  lotd!"  cticd  Criraebone,  with  a  look  of  devo- 
tion. 

"  The  sweeter  still  the  better,"  said  .St.  James. 

"  R.eht,  my  lord  ;  very  right.  Revenge  is  a 
ni  I  not  to  be  me<ldled  with  in 

II  No  trumpery  ha'porlhs 

01  J.  -  ihy  of  a  nobleman." 
"Mr  are  a  man  of  great  intclli- 

g""  —  •' '   '  vegetate  in  the 

c  rncl.  No,  sir: 
J"  .  \  genius  like 
TOurs,  Mr.  <  I  away  upon  hump- 
kins.  We  •  1  «iih  a  gold  cane  in 
your  own  carrngf,  .Mr  " 

And  Willi  these  wor.  ■.  Jimcs  gently 

preened    ihf    tips   of    I  finjers.      The 

spolhecsry  was  wholly  the  condesccn- 

siim  of  Ins  lord.<hip.  lie  ^  t  in  a  golden  cloud, 
•n)ilin7.   and    lookin!?   bashfully    cMlcful.      And 

lb-      '  ■  ■ 

tl. 

U|>- ^    . 

upon  him.     ' 

kl..-.l  :     «r^. , 

k'  ,   and  at  1.  .  .id — 

"  r  me,  your  ,  .1  my 

i.  your  lordBhiji  knows  best,  iiut  this 
.  my  lord  ;  I  do  think  I  have  liHiked 
afu;  the  ueeds  of  the  world  quite  long  enough. 
I  own,  it  is  now  my  ambition  to  cultivate  the 
lUies." 

"  I  undersund,  Mr.  Crosshone  !  Well,  I  doo'i 
know  iliai  even  the  court  may  out  be  open  to  you." 
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The  vision  was  loo  much  for  the  apoihecary. 

He  sighed,  as  though  suddenly  oppre?<!,ri|   by  • 

burthen  of  delight.     In  fancy,  he  already  had  hia 

fini;ers  on  a  royal  pulse,  whose  harmonious  throb- 

'      's  comiiiunicalini;  with  his  own  eniiohled  anat- 

,  sweetly  troubled  his  beatini;  ht-arl.     How- 

.  with  the  will  of  a  strong  man  he  put  down 

''motion,  and  returned  to  his  lordship's  busi- 

"  You  spoke  of  revenge,  my  lord?  Upon  that 
wealthy  wretch,  Snipeton?  May  1  ask  what  sort 
of  revenge  your  lordship  desires  to  take?" 

"  Faith  !  Mr.  Crosshone,  my  revenge  is  like 
Shylock's.  I  'd  take  it,"  said  the  young  gentle- 
man, with  a  smile  of  significant  bitterness — "  I  'd 
take  it  '  nearest  his  heart.'  " 

"  Yes,  I  understand  ;  perfectly,  my  lord,"  said 
Crosshone  with  new  (jaiety.  "  The  flesh  of  his 
flesh,  eh?     His  wife'" 

"  His  wife,"  cried  St.  James  passionately. 

"  Excellent,  my  lord  I  Kxcelleiit !  Ha!  ha  ! 
ha!"  And  the  apothecary  could  not  resist  the 
spirit  of  laughter  that  tickled  him  ;  it  was  s<i  droll 
to  imagine  a  man — especially  an  old  man — de- 
spoiled of  his  wife.  "  .She  would  he  sweet  re- 
venge," cried  Crosshone,  rubbing  his  hands  with 
an  implied  relish. 

"  .\nd  practicable, eh?"  cried  St.  James.  Crosa- 
bone  smiled  again,  and  rubbed  his  hands  with  re- 
newed pleasure,  nodding  the  while.  ."  He  has  car- 
ried her  from  Dovesncst ;  buried  her  somewhere  ; 
for  this  much  I  know — she  is  not  at  his  house  in 
the  city." 

"  I  know  all,  my  lord ;  all.  I  have  received  t 
letter — here  it  is" — and  Crosshone  gave  the  mis- 
sive to  St.  James;  "  you  see,  ho  writes  me  that 
she  is  ill — very  ill — and  as  he  has  great  faith  in 
my  knowledge — for  there  is  no  man  without  some 
good  point,  let's  hope  that — in  my  knowledge  of 
her  constitution,  he  desires  me  to  come  and  see 
her.  I  've  arrived  this  very  morning  in  London. 
I  was  going  direct  to  him  ;  hut — sorely  there  's 
providence  in  it,  my  lord — hut  suincthiiig  told  me 
to  come  and  see  you  first." 

"  And  I  am  delighted,"  said  St.  James,  "  that 
YOU  cave  ear  to  the  good  genius.  You  'II  assist 
me'" 

"  My  lord,"  siid  Crosslmne  solemnly,  "  I  have, 
I  hope,  a  proper  respect  for  the  n;:ht»  of  birth  and 
the  institutions  of  my  country.  And  1  have  al- 
ways, my  lord,  considered  [xditica  as  nothing  more 
than  enlarged  morals." 

"Thank  you  for  the  apnphlhejm" — said  the 
flattcrini;  .St.  James.  "  May  1  use  it  in  parliament 
when — I  get  there?" 

"Oh,  my  lord!"  simpered  Crosslmne,  and  con- 
tinued. "  Kniargcd  morals.  Now,  this  man 
Siiijx'ton,  in  opposini?  your  lordship  for  Liquorish, 
in  bringing  in  :i  i.     "  '.I'rover  your  noble  head 

— all  the  town  i  ith  it — has,  1  conceive, 

'  ■  '  '  '  lii  i[..iT:iiiiv.  and  should  be  pun- 
jly.      But   iinw    punished?      You 

.    ;..,.,    i.iiii  through  his  money.     No,  'tis 

coat  of  mail.  He  's  what  I  call  a  golden  crocodile, 
my  lord,  with  but  one  lender  place — and  that 's  his 
wife.  Then  strike  him  there,  and  you  punish  him 
for  his  presumption,  and  revenge  the  disgrace  he 
has  put  upon  your  family." 

"KTactly,"  said  .St.  James,  a  little  impatient 
'iiecsry's  morals.  "  Rut,  my  good  sir, 
iw  where  the  l.idy  is?" 

"  >u.     Uut  I  shall  order  her  wherever  may  be 
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I  bo  more  fDrtunate,"  cried  St. 

■   "  ■'  'r.>  brings  this,  to 

■  ;»  onli-n.     To- 


most  oonrenient.     Would  iho   air  of  Dalh  •uU  n 
yoii  V  askoil  llm  npotlu'o:iry  wiih  a  leer.  '1 

"  Kxi'olleiitly — iiuthiiig  could    be  belter,"  Mid 'maud 
St.  Jrimrn.  I     "  N. 

"  Bull  he  it,  ihon.  Ami  nhe  must  ijo  utone ;  James.  -  i 
thnt  is,  without  ilint  Mra.  Wilton.  I  don't  liko  attend  this 
that  wonrDi.  There 's  a  cold  watl'h^nlll■^^..|  about  morrow  I  n 
her  that  we  can  do  without,  my  lord."  ,      "  And  to 

"  But  how  separate  ihcm '"  askeil  .'^i    .Tnoos.      cary,  with  i 

"  I^eavo  thut  to  mo.     Well    han.  \g  "  lu-morrow  you  - 

cuts  liko  a  sharp  lie;    it  ifiics  at  •  i,'h  ,      "To-morrow," 

heart-slrinirs."     .St.  James  pa».'<ed  Ins  liand  arrosa  |      "To-morrow;   lieav. 
his  f.ico  :    ho  felt  his  blood    hail    mounted    there,    and  with  ibis  hope  the  .. 
"  It  has  often  separ.ileil  llesh  of  llesh  ami  bone  of        St.  James  hastily  paced  llio  louui 
bono,  and  may  easily   part  mistress  and  servant,    were  bung  with  mirrors. 
Talking  of  servants,  have  you  no  trusty  fellow  to       'I'ho   youn^  genileinan 


said  llio  apothc- 
liirtli    his    hiiiid, 


1'  ;'■ 

Thu  waitt 
was  it  a  habit  T — still 


go  between  us,  my  lord?" 

P'ven  as  tho  apothecary  spoke  Ralph  brought  in  ' 


walked  with  his  hand  to  his  face. 


From  the  Chrl«ll«n  Watchman. 

DAOUKRBEOTYPKS. 

**  On(t  halh  i\f«n  you  ono  Tace,  and  you  maka  yoursalvoa 
nothor.*  — iAim/af. 

Loan  B\co5  unquestlon.abIy  saw  as  far  into 
futurity  as  any  other  philosopher.  When  rapt  in 
tho  contemplation  of  the  wonderful  results  that 
were  to  foUow  the  adoption  of  the  preal  inductive 
system  of  reasoning,  he  doubtless  beheld,  dimly 
figured  forlli,  a  long  train  of  brilliant  discoveries 
and  inventions.  Hut  we  do  not  believe  that  ho 
ever  dreamed  of  daguerreotypes  ;  nor  do  we  think 
oiirwlve.s  jtuilly  of  any  reflretion  on  the  wisdom 

and   xauaeilv  of  that  illiislrioiis  sage,  in   :; '  ■  ■ 

this  incredulity.     .\s  for  the  bewililerod  .<> 

before  his  lime — it  is  not  worth  while  to  cui.j 

wb.at  they  did  or  did  not  dream. 

The  above  wo  consider  to  be  a  sufficiont  intro- 
duction to  a  few  remarks  on  daguerreotypes.  It 
has,  it  is  true,  no  particular  connexion  with  the 
subject  ;  but  this,  we  flatter  ourselves,  will  not 
he  deeineil  an  objecuon,  since  it  is  notorious  that 
your  best  orators  and  preachers  write  their  intro- 
ductions lone  before  they  have  fixeil  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  M  The  only  rule  which  now  •  ' 
tains,   (in  i  le.ast,)   with   regard    to  i 

.«jieeios  ol    M..  .■.II.  il  ornament,  is  to  • '■■ '■■ 

irodoeiion,  whatever  it  may  be,  at  \' 
.\iid  this  leads  us  to  observe  that  >! 
are  not  now  what   thoy  once  werr 
emerged  from  the  nule  into  the  po 
frcun  the  chrysalis   into  tlie  butl<rlly  lorin.     Wo 
can  very  well  recollect  the  first  specimens  that  wo 
ever   saw.     We    then    supposed    that   lliru   were 
finely,  admirably  done.     But  this  was  a  delusion  ; 
tbey  were    merely  rude,  unfinished   exp<  : 
Tho  lily  while  hand  of  a  fair  lady,  in  the 
d.T,'iierreiilyp.>,   h.ad  c,vcbangcd    its  lily  wiiiu  i 
("•ir  a  u'loomv  tinije  of  pale  grieii,  or  an  intr: 

.sky-blue,      .'^liirt  bo^"'—   '!■■ .,.:,,,,.1,-   L. 

to  have  been  of  c\ 

daguerrian    process  i  

siniilcbed  as  by  the  over-heated  iron  of  an  un- 
thrifty huswife.  We  judge  everything  by  com- 
parison, else  wo  never  could  have  lolerated  such 
productions  of  art.  Daguerreotypes  now-a-days, 
though  still  //.^'/i/,  are  by  no  means  so  Irifling 
affairs.  A  pale  or  blooming  check,  a  gentle  or 
flashing  eye,  a  smooth  or  wrinkled  brow,  ;: 
fairly  and  faithfully  imprinted.  15y  cnlav 
dimensions  of  the  plate,  great  accuracy  auii  m  .mu 
have  been  conferred.     la  a  three  by  four  inch  like- 


ness the  projecting  features  are  ridiculously  out  of 
proportion;  thus  a  very  modest,  relir"  ■  •■•—>, 
assumes  the  gigantic  dimensions  of  the  i  ' 

of  the   Duke   of  Wellington,   or   of  e\  i 

Tyler  ;  and  a  chin,  the  farthcrest  po- 
double,  astonishes  you  with  its  more  i: 
man  obesity.  All  these  errors  have  been  cor- 
rected ;  and  now,  so  perfect  is  the  "  counterfeit 
presentiment,"  that  you  recognizi!  your  friends  at 
a  glance,  and  find  yourself  strelching  out  your 
hand  to  their  dagucrreoty|)es. 

For  our  own  part  we  are  unable  to  conceive  any 
limits  to  the  j  f  this  art.     On  the  contrary 

it  tasks  thi  i  to  conjecluro  what  it  will 

•■   ' ■    ,,.     .'.  ,,<  ...ly  the  daguerrcoiv;  ■  -   ■''  '''•• 

lilt  public  eliaraclers  adorn  i 

:i>ls.      You  have  unlv  to  •  n' 

find  yourself  in  a  miniature  1' 

anticipate  the  eslablifhnienl  >  i 

ing  daguerreotypes.     Said   society   will  iiiiploy  a 

number  of  experienced  professors,  (every  art  now 

has  its  prnfifsors,)  who  shall  visit  foi' 

the  courts  of  I'liroiio,  the  palaces  of  th. 

the  Ucd  Sea  and  Holy  Land. 

Geza,  and  bring  home  cxaei 

•'  ;!)liinc  and   v'  '       '  n'lW 

.1  much  to 

ilained  at  » ... .. 

— at    favorable    | 

hen  the  .Vurora  i 

<rs,  in  substantial  cdiliccs  in  the  West  India 

-,  will  note  the  exact  appearance  and  cfTccts 

of   a   terrific   liurrieano   or   ravenous   eartluiuakc. 

Popular  vocalists  will  be  lahr-n  in  the  very  art  and 

attitude  of  vocalizing,  won!-  n  the 

attempt  to  hood-wink  the  si  ^ern- 

'  rrs  at  the  critical  ii.  ; 

litis    so  exlciiMvc   w 

mi  that  a  wh.  ' '  ' 

■\     By    this    ii;  , 

~  of  this  free  r.i 

>hed  with  an  ac 
nd  occupati<m  ol   ; 
in  the  balls  of  the  house  and  senate.     (This  antici- 
pation, however,  is  rather  fancifc.l.  tbnn  real,  as 
we  are   persuaded  that  such   a   g  'd   be 

unanimously  voted  down  at  the  fi'  On 

the  same  plate  may  be  r.  r  and 

his  hearers:  and  thus  I  ob- 


I  will  be  impossible  for  a  tree  to  bud  and  blossom,  i 


may 
vof- 

•  re- 

•  d— 
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flaw  to  go  10  *eeH,  c 

op,  wiUinul  exi'i- 


its  'ii:r  cannot  dope  with 

an  ticirr-K^.  <  :<'<p  cximmit  an  indiscre- 

I  way.  an  officious  didunrreotype 

V  i.i    whole    affair    to    the    world. 

There  Will  Uo  no  safety  for  rosfucs.  Kvery  apple- 
orchir'l,  (ttnrB-houlu',  ami  coat-pocket,  will  coD- 
I  ;      '.'raphic  machine  faith- 

1  -,  while  the  depredator 

i>  -,/<. 

'II  from  eontcmplatini;  the  anticipated 
a  -  of  the  future,  to  dwell  for  a  moment 

1.  uit  Iriuinjihs  of  the  past.     For  we  are 

1  ;  on   that   the  dafruerrian   art   has   not 

T  attention  which  it  deserves  ;    and  that 

r.  '.when  fully  analyzed  and  developed, 

will  till  ail  iiniMirtanl  place  in  some  never-to-be- 
surpas-sed  om-yclopcdia. 

It  is  slowly  acromplishini;  a  great  revolution  in 
th*  morald  of  portrait  paintinj;.  The  flattery  of 
r  -'?<,  is  notorious.     No  artist 

ir  J  an  ugly  face,  unless  per- 

t  ;  fancy  sketch,  or  a  copy  of 

s  that  it  is  imi>o»sil)le  ever  to 

tr...  .  i,u  ..,._,.....  I'.verybody  who  pay.i,  must 
look  handsome,  intellectual,  or  interesting  at  least 
— <iii  i':inv:isH.  Tlirsi!  abuses  of  tlic  brush  the 
I  ippily   designed   to  correct. 

S  .-;ie.     lie  pours  his  rays  as 

fn-i'lv  and  willingly  into  the  cottage  of  the  peasant, 
as  into  the  palace  of  the  peer  ;  and  he  vouchsafes 
no  brighter  or  purer  light  to  the  disdainful  mistress 
than  to  her  humhlH  maid.  I^t  it  once  b(>come 
the  hon  Ion  for  i"       '     "  "        '  1   ucly 

people  to  sit  for  1  — lei 

a  few  V.    '  "I    M    aiMi  wumi'n  "1    ui:^inn-uiin   con- 

■ent  1  riM)ty|>ed — in  fine,  let  nature  and 

«•■•  '•  ''i  .  ''"■■••N  I)e  suffered   to  h.ave 

t  ow  as  the   night   the 

(I     .  ,  iiion  will  be  achieved. 

There  are  graiilyina  proofs  that  tlie  custom  is 
rniiidlv  ndvinriti;  ini.i  (jeni'ral  favor;  as  anyone 
I  'V  examining  the  numerous 

(i  to  piililic  view. 

IJui  i>r  u.  '  from  this  novel 

art.  the  aid  ••uccrssful  study 

i>r  '  iiii'  most  important. 

I '  arilcd,  are  the  indices 


1 ,  :.    :.:      ....:, 

guided.     T  iisider  to  be  the 

grind  (linn  l.iord  Chcster- 

f  ■  his  son  that  evcrylMxly   has  a   weak 

p  if  vou  are  fortunate  enough  to  touch 

or  in  ^  him  into  your  power  at  once. 

It  hat  '  lat  the  inhalation  of  exhilarating 

gas   is  a   poui  rful   artificial    agent   fur  disclosing 
these  weaknesies  of  human    naliim.     In   reality. 
howei' 
paMU' 

Uld       111'   -:'ii    /.•:        ,  llitll'   '    Uifll       IM    iML^tl     irin      .T 


I  nesses  and  lii'^ 


:  naturally  attr:i 


ty|)c ;  and  the  latter  u 
iior  as  the  magnet  the 
"       -  •  .  ilio  rat.     The  uliimate 

ilei'ply  iinlxilded  in  the 
"■■"'''  i.l"l..-....liv  which 
.  That 
.  Ill  quote 
the  very  forcible,  but  very  tautological  expression 
of  the  Hon.  t-alebCushing,  "  a  fixed  fact."  Hence 
positions,  attitudes,  and  expres-sions  of  counte- 
nance, are  so  many  exponential  signs  of  disposition, 
desire,  character.  The  gmrra  of  these  weak- 
nesses are  as  numerous,  and  admit  of  as  many  sub- 
divi.iions  as  the  famous  classification  of  plants,  by 
the  immortal  Charles  Von  I.inuKus. 

There  is  a  literary  uvakiii.ii.  Persons  afllicted 
with  this  mania  are  usually  taken  with  a  pile  of 
hooks  around  ihein — or  with  the  fore-finger  grace- 
fully interposed  between  the  leaves  of  a  half-closed 
volume,  as  if  they  consented  to  the  interruption  of 
their  studies  solely  lo  gratify  posterity  with  a  view 
of  their  scholarlikc  countenances — or  in  a  student's 
cap  and  morning  robe,  with  the  head  resting  on 
the  hand,  profoundly  meditating  in — nothing. 
Thus  a  young  woman  whose  leisure  hours  are 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  restoration  of  dilapidated 
malehabil:  I'rars  in  her  daguerreotype  to  be 

intensely  the  perusal  of  a  large  octavo. 

What  rciHii  i>  lui  jilienomcnon  the  more  remark- 
able is,  that  the  bonk  was  upside  down,  which 
necessarily  implies  the  pos-session  of  a  i)eculiar 
mental  power. — There  is  the  musical  weakness 
which  forces  a  great  variety  of  suffering,  inoffen- 
sive flutes,  guitars,  and  pianos,  to  be  brought  fur- 
ward  in  the  company  of  their  cruel  and  |K?rsccuting 
masters  and  mistrcs-ws.  One  voung  lady,  whose 
ear  bad  been  pronounced  utterly  incapable  of  de- 
tecting discords,  sat  with  a  slii'el  of  Ileethovens 
most  difficult  compositions,  in  her  delicate  dexter 
hand.  Some  amusing  caricatures  are  produced  by 
those  who  attempt  to  assume  a  look  which  they 
have  not.  Timid  men,  at  the  critical  juncture, 
summon  up  a  look  of  stern  fierceness,  and  savage 
natures  borrow  an  exprc-s.-ion^if  gentle  meekness. 
People  appear  dignified,  haughty,  mild,  condescend- 
ing, humorous,  and  grave,  in  their  daguerreotypes, 
who  manifestly  never  appeared  so  anywhere  else. 
Jewelry  is  generally  deemed  indispensable  lo  a 
good  likeness,  f-xtraordinanly  broad  rings — gold 
chains  nf  ponderous  weight  and  magnitude,  sus- 
taining dropsical  headed  gold  (lencils,  ur  very  yel- 
low-faced gold  watches,  with  a  very  Bmiill  seg- 
ment of  their  circumfcrenoe  concealed  under  the 
l>clt — bracelets,  clasps,  and  brooolus — nil  of  these, 
in  their  respective  jdacrs.  attract  attention,  and 
impress  the  spectator  with  a  dazzling  conception 
of  the  immense  and  untulil  riches  of  those  favored 
beings  whose  duplicate  daguerreotypes  he  is  per- 
mitted to  behold. 

Hut,  having  arrived  at  that  point  where  an 
illimitable  field  of  B|>eculation  and  remark  stretches 
out  l)efi)re  iia — having  in  a  certain  sense  sharpened 
our  appetite  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  numlicr  of 
tempting  lil-bits  of  gossip,  which  render  this  de- 
partment of  our  siibjeet  so  attractive — we  shall 
'■y<m  the  advice  of  the  Stoic  to  the  Kpicu- 
'  bring  the  whole  matter  lo  an  easy  and 
"-  ronclusion. 
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Frarn  ClmmlMn'  iaiirnal. 
MY    BROTHER    THE    LAIRU. 

I  WAS  very  yoiiii);  when  I  left  tlio  Highlinds, 
and  I  was  many  y<'ar»  abdpnl  from  th«  wiWIy- 
btiunliful  fU:ii  in  wlm-li  had  bc»n  paasnd  my  happy 
infancy.  When,  almost  as  a  stranger,  I  returned 
to  it,  my  bnilher  was  the  laird — nut  my  nnhle- 
spirilcd  elder  hnilher,  the  first  in  tho  chase,  the 
foreniiist  in  every  "ploy"  »f  daring,  iho  friend 
ofllic- nhnck-heided  fox-hnnler.  He  liad  lalleii  in 
the  hatlle-firld,  far  from  all  those  who  so  prondly 
ploried  in  him.  Nor  was  it  my  second,  haiid«oine, 
li|;ht-hearled  brother,  the  gay  promoter  of  all  the 
niirih  wo  had  enjoyed.  Ho  must  "serve"  loo. 
There  w:i9  no  other  prnfeiution  but  that  of  arms 
then  tbou|;ht  of  in  the  llijihlands,  and  the  trans- 
port he  was  embarked  in  was  lost  on  iis  way  with 
troops  to  .\inerica.  Mv  third  brother,  a  small, 
delicate  child,  (]iiiet  in  all  his  plays,  solitary  in  all 
his  hab'ts.  thonghlful,  srrioux,  the  embryo  student 
rather  than  the  worthy  descendant  nf  llit;liland 
chieAain  or  of  liorder  mo».t-troo|>er — ho  it  was 
who  was  destine  1  to  wear  and  to  irinsmit  the 
honors  of  his  line.  He  had  been  latterly  educated 
in  F,ni;laiid  with  our  yonnuer  lirotlier  and  myself, 
who,  at  the  death  of  our  parents,  had  been  left  to 
the  care  of  our  Indian  uncle. 

The  colonel  had  brouKht  back  with  him  from 
the  K.ist  an  Ki><;li!ih  wife,  a  handsome  f>irtnnc,  and 
the  same  warm  Highland  heart  he  had  taken  out 
with  him,  which  prompted  him  to  visit  my  father 
with  the  least  possible  delay  nfier  his  return.  He 
had  no  children  of  his  own,  which  perhaps  made 
him  lake  so  Iniiillv  to  us;  and  when,  as  orphans, 
wo  became  entirely  dependent  on  him,  his  alTec- 
tinnate  solicitude  for  our  welfare  appeared  to 
redouble.  His  wife  did  her  part  to  repair  the  loss 
of  our  parents,  as  far  as  was  then  understood  to  be 
tho  requisite  attention  to  the  young.  She  was 
always  kind  in  manner  to  us ;  provided  us  amply 
with  the  necesnaries  befitting  our  station ;  and 
encouraged  my  uncle  in  various  little  pbns  for  our 
ainiiseinent.  They  lived  in  liondon,  in  a  cood 
house  in  Ixuvcr  BriHik  Street,  and  wo  were  placed 
at  school.  My  brothers  were  sent  to  a  clergyman 
near  Henlev,  who  took  a  liiiiiled  number  of  pupils. 
I  went  to  Queen  Square,  in  eomnion  with  most 
young  ladies  of  our  station.  My  holidays,  in 
winter,  were  spent  in  my  aunt's  drawing-room  ;  in 
summer,  at  some  watering-place.  My  more  for- 
tunate brothers  passed  their  summer  holidays  in 
the  Highlands,  under  the  care  of  our  uncle  the 
captain.  I  therefore  saw  little  of  them ;  and  we 
were  soon  entirely  separated  ;  for  they  went  to 
college  in  Cilasgow,  Irotn  whence  my  younger 
broiher  proceeded  to  India — my  uncle,  the  colonel, 
having  influence  enough  to  procure  a  wrilership 
for  him.  The  lairil  went  to  travel  with  a  college 
friend,  an  Irishman,  who  took  him  over  to  his  own 
green  isle.  There  he  married.  He  had  been  set- 
tled for  some  time  on  his  Highland  property,  wiili 
his  handsome  Irish  wife,  more  years  than  there  is 
need  to  mention,  before  circumstances  enabled  ine 
to  fulfil  the  treasured  wish  of  my  heart — a  visit  to 
him. 

My  husband  and  I  travelled  from  Edinburgh  in 
n  way  1  cannot  now  look  back  on  without  smiling. 
The  same  horses  took  us  on  from  Perth  by  very 
easy  stages,  getting  through  hut  two  in  a  day,  at 
five  miles  an  hour,  or  thereabouts.  When  I 
quitted  the  Highlands,  I  had  ridden  from  home 
down  the  bridle-road  for  near  twenty  miles  to  a 
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small  inn  or  1  >n  :  for  tlicra  ' 

bliick  huts  rr  lira  small  atlMIB,  B  ahoit 

distance  from  the  uuliiary  ruad.  The  princi|>al 
hovel  was  then  of  turf,  like  the  rest,  but  much 
larger,  with  an  open  ciiironey-top  over  one  gable, 
and  a  slonc-and-lime  chimney-slack  at  the  other. 
Of  the  many  •■  ■  ■  ,,.|(  |,„,,  ,oun,|_  some  were 
barns,  and  stables,  and    some   were 

slie,ls  for  cow..  .,...1  |...iiltry  ;  a  few  were  merely 
prat-siacks  ;  while  a  few  more  were  the  habita- 
iKMis  of  human  iK-ings,  as  wi"  kunun  liv  the  hole 
in  the  roof,  ihrougli  winch  lli  ued.     All 

had  troops  of  half-naked  clnl  iiig  in  the 

mud,  and  dirt,  and  diick-puols  lielore  their  untidy 
doors,  liHiking,  with  their  sun-burnt  skins  and  sun- 
bleached  hair,  like  nothing  human.  Now,  aniidat 
such  of  the  old  black  huts  ss  still  remained,  there 
were  several  stonc-buill  cottages,  windowed  and 
chimneyed,  deserving  of  lM>tter  care  ihan  they  had 
met  with  ;  for  the  old  dirt  about  the  d(H>rs  re- 
mained, with  the  addition  of  dung-heaps  under  the 
windows,  i  looked  in  vain  towards  the  burn  for 
the  humble  black  "  public."  In  its  plac;  stood  a 
three-story-high  stone  building,  full  of  goud-sixed 
windows,  with  a  good  square  of  offices  behind,  and 
upon  the  flij^ht  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  door  was 
a  smart  little  Enelishwonian,  the  wife  of  the  High- 
land landlord.  The  old  bridle-mad  was  pone.  No 
horses  waited  at  the  clachan  for  the  guests  of  the 
laird  of  tho  glen.  Our  carriage  rolled  on  over  a 
fine  well-engineered  road,  which  at  this  spot 
turned  off  into  the  mountains.  It  followed  the 
course  of  the  stream  for  some  miles  through  the 
dreary  moor,  enlivened  only  by  a  few  wandering 
sheep,  and  a  few  8C3ttere<l  turf  hovels,  each  with 
its  patch  <if  corn  ;  then  winding  up  a  hill,  w<i  lefi 
all  that  was  bare  behind  us,  and  at  our  feet  lay 
the  wide  lake,  with  its  fertile  shores  and  its  dis- 
tant walls  of  mountains,  its  further  extremity  lost 
beneath  the  high-peaked  hill  on  which  the  beacon- 
fires  of  our  clan  had  in  former  days  been  lighted. 
On  descending  this  rising  ground,  the  road 
divided — a  branch  diverged  to  each  side  of  the 
lake.  A  doum  miles  of  beautiful  scenery,  and  of 
somewhat  perilous  travel  in  those  rocky  parts, 
where  we  journeyed  along  galleries  c«l  from  the 
bank  high  alxive  the  water,  brought  us  "  home." 
We  were  expected,  and  I  had  hoped  to  have  met 
at  the  march  some  of  our  many  humble  friends  to 
give  me  welcome  ;  but  wo  crossed  the  burn  which 
divided  my  brother's  property  from  the  little  king- 
dom of  the  neighboring  noble,  without  one  voice 
to  greet  us.  We  passed  on  among  the  birch 
thickets;  and  I  was  bending  forward  to  catch  the 
first  look  of  the  old  tower  of  my  fathers,  when  a 
shout,  perfectly  astounding,  rent  the  air.  The 
carriage  had  emerged  from  the  wood  upon  a  plain 
of  meadow  land  stretching  across  all  the  lower 
part  of  the  glen,  where  the  stream  which  almost 
dashed  through  the  upper  end  of  ilm  valley,  after 
f.illing  from  the  rocky  ledge,  wandered  quietly  for- 
ward to  the  lake.  .V  little  back  stood  the  old 
castle  on  its  terrace,  and  between  it  and  the  river 
had  been,  in  my  father's  day,  a  marsh,  constantly 
overflowed  in  the  Lammas  floods  and  winter 
speats,  where  my  brothers  had  spent  many  a  long 
day  duck-shooting.  It  was  now  dry,  firm,  and 
level,  and  at  the  moTient  we  entered  on  it,  cov- 
ered with  troops,  by  whom,  it  was  clear,  I  was  to 
be  received  with  military  honors.  I  had  never 
thought  of  the  volunteers ;  but  there  they  were — 
several  companies  of  well-appointed  men,  in  the 
belted  plaid,  with  plumed  bonnets  and  glittering 
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trms :  and  ulirn  manoFurrinj;  in  measured  strp 
wi<i<  I'w  f;.,„  .11,1  .MrM..-v  f,  ,il  iif  their  race,  the 
r'  irter   on   every 

li:i  1    was  jjivrn  to 

111  Mintrr-niBirhinc*  not  ti)  bo 

a;  iifnt  loss  pictiirp.iqm-ly  ac- 

mutreii.  Hon'cil  iiiiuinli-cl  nfflcera  were  galliip- 
jiift  n*.T  'h<<  fioM,  anil  everv  here  and  there  flaj;- 
i>'.    ^  '  1)11  it.     Near  one  of  these  more 

II  IS  a  2n>tip  of  ladles  and  jreiitle- 

II  ■  •'     '    '    ^  ill  reeimenlals, 

n-  I.     She  wore  a 

8  .....  !:■■..  ...Ml,--,.,  larian  petticoat, 

B'  Imnnet  with  feaihrrs.     Her  jray  and 

g:.. :.  with  a  eertain  habitual  .aNsiiniplinn  of 

authority  in  her  manner,  showed  her  at  a  clance 
to  be  "  the  lady."  The  officer  in  eommand  had 
(firen  some  orders  tu  his  troops;  for,  on  ceasinjr 
their  shout  of  wclenme,  p:irt  left  the  lines,  and 
houndinj  on  without  order  towards  the  hill  we 
were  desccndinfr.  the  military  moh  in  a  few  mo- 
ments surrounded  and  seiXed  the  earriajre,  unhar- 
nessed the  horses,  and,  wiih  another  wild  hurrah. 
they  bore  us  alone  the  plain  and  lhrou(;h  the  riVer 
to  the    fool   of  the  terl.iee,   my  London    maii*of- 

hv '■   ''innd  fully  as  inueh  amased  as  pleased 

w  iirical  (jrandeur  of  our  reception.    At 

I'l  -,'.  ihe  restof  ihe  pcoiile  were  collected. 

Women,  pirls,  old  men,  and  children — all  eagerly 
walchinu  our  triumphal  propress,  and  rushing  for- 
ward with  ihc  warm  shake  of  the  hand,  the  blcss- 
inw,  and  the  smile  of  real  love,  that  so  truly  wcl- 
eomed  home  the  child  nurtured  amongst  them. 

I  was  several  days  in  recoveriiiff  from  the 
Bffitation  of  my  arrival.  When  my  feelinpg  had 
leiMire  to  comprehend  what  was  passinp  around 
«n«,  bow  everyway  changed  appeared  the  ha'iils 
of  ihe  onee  (juiel  abode  of  my  father's  retired 
family  f 

My  brother  had  nerer  lived  at  the  new  house. 
11-  '-'  'fore  his  marriage,  repaired  the  idd 
<  iMiich  altered   in  its  interior  arrangc- 

I,:  ^. 1  ,,..1..  ,,  ,.ir,,...,     I. ..I  ,,,.!  .,  ,..,,_ 

d 

!■■  ...        _    ,        -.   '        :    _.  .'. 

Ii  <-h    the    Lridy    Kachel   and   her 

Ml  l)ul  modernized  upon  the  «ame 

o'  at  the  other  end  of  the  lonp 

«'.•  .  the  side  wall  of  which  he  had 

I'  '  'li'd  lip  all  the  old  ill- 

ni  '»  correct  r;in({e»  of 

''  mullioni.     He 

'■  '  had  done  his 

>'  "im- 

ic  lllf 

V.I.  ,.,,.,.,  •' 

additional   a 

»v..'.!.- !     !,v 

M  1 

fitted  up  by  a   l^ondon 

Stvf"  of  »'■'•  f!TV.       ft'  1' 

y-;  ■  r  iliij  uiiiili.un 

b\  1  one  side.  Difi- 

isli  ip-jitj  at  ilic  oilii:f,  and    Turkish  cr. 
the  centre.     Uneomforlahlo  chair*,  will. 

.!.■-     •  ■•■■,- 
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being  mnsieal,  there  was  no  instrument ;  and  not 
hein){  literary,  there  were  no  books;  and  not 
liking  her  needle,  lliere  was  no  work.  Nicknacka 
had  noi  come  into  fashion.  A  large  Indian  box 
for  cards  and  counters,  a  pair  of  pla^s  girandoles 
on  the  mantelpiece,  and  a  small  banket  made  of 
pastclxiard,  ribbon,  and  gilt  paper,  into  which 
notes  were  thrown,  comprisi'd  the  omamental 
details  of  her  reccplion-rooni.  The  bedrooms, 
uncarpeied,  and  some  of  them  uncnrlainod,  con* 
laincd  little  beside  the  heavy  drapericd  beds;  no 
extra  tables,  no  easy-chairs,  and  a  scanty  washing 
apparatus.  I  can'i  look  back  on  the  skeleton 
rooms  of  that  day  without  a  shudder.  There 
were  only  two  pans  of  the  bouse  I  bad  any  pleas- 
ure in  entering  ;  the  nursery,  at  the  top  of  the  old 
tower,  filled  «illi  healiby,  happy  children,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  kiudest'of  Irish  nurses — an  old 
family-piece  iiiiporlcd  wilh  her  handsome  lady, 
who,  whatever  was  doing  below,  managed  to 
keep  all  right  in  her  own  territories ;  and  my 
brother's  study,  where,  besides  the  books,  plans, 
priols,  maps,  and  iuBirumenis  necesfary  for  his 
own  pursuits,  stjiod  the  only  meinoriu!  of  the  past 
I  could  discover  at  the  lime— the  cornered  clmtr  in 
which  my  father  reclined  with  bis  pipe  after  din- 
ner. The  dinins-room  bad  a  prim-looking  side- 
board in  lieu  of  ibe  old  Ircaufet,  and  a  well-covered 
side-table  remained  in  it  tlic  livelong  day  ;  for  cal- 
ing  went  on  almost  without  inierrupiion  during  all 
the  waking  hours.  Kvery  gut  si  of  every  degree 
was  offered  tefreshment.  It  was  cliquelie  to 
decline  at  first;  but,  on  being  pressed,  all  fell  to, 
beginning  with  a  dram,  whaiever  might  be  iho 
hour  of  the  day,  and  generally  ending  wilh  one, 
ladies  and  geutlemen  and  nil — none  of  the  elders 
of  either  sex  ever  lasting  breakfast,  nt  any  rate, 
without  this  provocative  to  appetite.  This  being 
the  custom  in  the  parlor,  the  fashion  was  of 
course  fully  followed  in  the  ball,  where  bread, 
cheese,  and  whisky  were  served  to  all  comers — 
two  large  bottles  of  spirits  |K-r  day  being  the  usual 
allowance.  There  was  a  coiisianl  coining  and 
;;oin!»  of  the  family  followers,  each  uutivo  of  the 
;rlen  seeming  to  think  it  incumbent  on  him  to  visit 
the  castle  uucoatiugly,  whether  he  had  business  to 
carry  him  tbere  or  not. 

It  was  much  the  same  up  stairs.  My  sister-in- 
law  delighted  in  company.  She  welcomed  all. 
The  minister,  the  doctor,  the  scbooliiias.l(r,  the 
belter  rank  of  tenant  farmers,  the  balf-pay  officers, 
the  poor  relations,  the  cousinbood  of  higher  degree 
— all  were  welcomed  with  a  warmth  of  manner 
which  made  her  peculiarly  a  favorite  among  them, 
and  which  had  conlribiiled,  as  much  as  her  liveli- 

and   beauty   to  aionf;  in  their  eyrg   for   her 

■M    nxtrarliim.     She    was    unrivalled    in  her 
■.]..„  .1' ....... ....ny,  pulling  ibc  most  timid   »t 

w  by  iniiiition  the  topics  of 
lied  lo  her  visitors,  and  iho 
proper  distance  each  rank  rciuired  her  to  attend 
on  their  departure.  She  pres.sed  ibeni  to  stay, 
bea|)ed  their  plates,  showed  them  lo  advanluije, 
all  s/i  easily,  that  she  threw  a  cheerfulness  over 
her  betcrogenenus  society  which  her  exquisite  tact 
alone  could  have  insured.  Add  to  this  no  small 
''kill  in  matters  in  cookery,  and  an  admirable  lasto 
in  dress,  and   who  could   desire  a  filler  "  lady  " 

■  '    ■     ' a  goiHl-bumor.     When  her  leiii|>er 

r  want  of  amusement  ;  and  as  sbo 

irients  alone,  this  defi  ct  had  bardly 

then  been  discovered  by  her  many  admirers. 

Mv  brother  and   bis  wife  lived   in   a  crowd  of 
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cnmpany.  Besides  the  nnecaain;  Tisits  of  the 
miincrmiii  f:\iiiily  Tftlainerti,  iho  new  roidK,  (i|ione<l 
all  tlirniiijh  the  roiiiilry.  hroiiirht  thvin  into  cuntart 
with    a    hirge   ricrle    or  '  '  "'  is 

merely  eotiiparntivc  ;  aii'!  uf 

thodo  days,  iii»iilali'd   in   i  v-ini  of 

their  i)ri>|HTtic«,  thought  I  of  from 

ten   to  fifty  miles  t"  visit  ..,  ■  ■■'  "lee. 

Other  laircU  hsd  eonformed  to  tlie  tin  us 

the  liird  of  the  ({len  ;  gay  parties  \\.  ily 

(joini;  forward  anions  them.  My  sister-in-law's 
heavv  ooach,  drawn  oy  four  lariro  horses,  driven 
hy  n  little  old  man  ami  a  smart  boy,  in  jackets  and 
joekey-eaps,  as  postilions,  and  fidlowed  hy  two 
outriders,  often  conveyed  us  to  places  which,  as  a 
child,  I  had  hardly  heard  of,  where  the  same  ex- 
tent of  hospitality  seemed  to  prevail  as  in  our  i'i> 
modernized  ctistlo.  In  duo  lime  these  visits  « 
returned  :  equally  heavy  coaches,  with  the  sainv 
attendance  of  servants,  cfrovi-  to  my  lirother's  open 
door,  seitinj  down  in  i^uick  surccssion  company 
mo'<t  c  irdially  welccmied.  Our  extending  roads 
had  also  brought  the  I'lr-ofT  world  upon  us.  War 
having  closed  the  continent  to  the  ramhiinc  V.n- 
'  glish,  they  were  ohlijed  to  wander  nearer  home; 
and  crowds  bepa'n  to  turn  their  steps  towards  the 
then  almost  unknown  Hijhiands.  With  introduc- 
tions, or  without,  all  made  their  ready  way  from 
one  liiispitahle  roof  to  another;  not  always,  hy  the 
hy,  ri'ciiiitin;;  ihi-  attentions  paiil  them  ;  for  .-ilthouuh 
some  of  the  most  valued  associates  of  my  aftei  ...„ 
date,  with  me.  our  mutual  regard  from  the  acci- 
dent of  our  thus  meeting,  many  a  lively  compan- 
ion of  mir  long  mountain  rambles  showed,  by  their 
cool  recognition  of  such  .acquaintance,  that  the 
scenes  they  bad  so  much  enjoyed  while  among 
ihi^m,  had  left  very  fuiiit  1..  ^..jsiuns  upon  their 
memory,. 

'Th'-y  were  merry  days  too  that  were  thus  easily 
I'lrgoiten.  Mornings  passed  out  of  doors  in  ex- 
ploring the  thousand  beautiful  recessrs  of  our 
muunlnin  scdiluiles — pony  rides  in  proups  or  par- 
li's— Iioatinu',  fishing,  climbing  .ilrep  hill-sides — 
ilwnvs  surrounded  by  luimble  .ittendants  full  of 
an. 'doll',  full  of  cnt'liusiasii\,  ready  to  succor  in 
little  diflicullies,  familiar,  yi-t  s|<'irteously  respect- 
ful ;  for  there  was  a  simple  d"%  ty  in  the  manner 
of  the  Iliffblandcr  of  that  day,  to  be  deeply  felt,  yet 
not  described,  which  made  the  society  of  the 
merest  peasant  agreeable  to  the  most  p(dished  gen- 
tlewoman. Our  evenings  were  mostly  s|)enl  in 
dancing,  even  after  all  the  fatigues  of  the  day  : 
daiirtng  which  l>egan  in  the  parlor  often  ended  in 
the  hall,  most  of  the  men-servants  playing  the  vi<v 
lin.  We  were  at  no  loss,  ihcrefiire,  for  both  a  first 
and  second  fiddle,  and  my  brother's  valet  could 
play  a  tolerable  bass.  The  periodical  balls,  too, 
were  never  neglected :  indeed,  my  brother  had 
added  to  their  number — his  wedding-day  and  the 
young  laird's  birth  being  both  duly  celebrated. 
My  sister-in-law  w:is  the  life  of  all  these  parti,  s — 
the  Inddest  in  our  morning  rides,  the  keenest  in  the 
pursuit  of  all  our  varied  out-of-door  amusemenis  : 
ahc  was  the  gayest  in  the  dance  at  night ;  she  had 
caught,  as  by  inspiration,  the  flings,  and  cuts,  and 
shiiflles  of  the  Iligblanders,  cracked  her  fingers 
with  the  best  of  them,  and  had  taught  her  own  jigs 
to  a  set  of  her  peculiar  favorites,  and  encouraged 
the  merry  laugh  with  which  the  performance  of 
them  was  greeted.  Some  of  the  older  people 
looked  hack  with  a  grave  sigh  to  the  quiet  dignity 
of  my  mother's  slow  strathspey  with  the  captain  ; 
bat  the  young  race  growing  up  half-worshipped 


her  gay  snee<»p«or,  who,  attiid  nil  bor  fun,  ne»er 


liabit 
I 


■  liyi  out  inaluug 


I. 


Willi   iiarK    liair 

teeth  of  pearl.     " 

menls,  yet  not  t; 

merriest.     Her  > 

which   I'lriH-,  I  .r' 

her  un 

the  eic 

muslin,  gau/j-,  and  oiber  lig!. 

which  wi're  the  fasbion  nf  •! 

folds  over  her  fine  bust 

train  half  over  the  (looi 

My  brother  evidently  iiilmirnl  ber  exc 
he  permilted  her  to  do  whatever  she  liked:   he 
'"•  pleased  with  what'  '  I   ber, 

wilhont  reluctance  i  i  that 

^ji.  |...|.  -Ill,  Yet  he  was  liiilc  u,  m  ,,.  i  .  and  I 
never  thought  the  sort  of  life  tbey  led  suited  to  his 
natural  inclinations.  He  might  be  almost  said  to 
act  the  s<ditary  in  his  crowdwl  house,  remaining 
much  in  his  own  study,  or  wandering  alone,  or 
with  his  ditferent  overseers,  about  those  parts  of 
his  property  he  was  engaged  in  improving.  He 
had  one  constant  companion — his  little  son.  The 
child  was  seldom  absent  from  his  father's  rambles  : 
sometimes  capering  across  a  stick  beside  him, 
sometimes  on  his  Shetland  pony,  sometimes,  hand 
in  hand,  they  would  wander  the  summer's  day; 
and,  strange  to  say,  he  was  appealed  to  for  his 
opinion  on  many  points  at  issue  between  the  mas- 
ter and  the  workmen  ;  and  the  boy  answered  read- 
ily, and  was  listened  to,  and  attended  to — the  fac- 
tor, forester,  and  grieve,  uniting  in  deference  to 
him.  My  brother's  pursuits  were  all  tranqnil, 
equally  unlike  the  h-ihits  of  the  haron  of  old  or  the 
modem  fine  genlleman.  Yet,  oi!/!  as  the  laird  was 
undoubtedly  considered,  I  question  whether  one  of 
his  race  ever  live<l  more  truly  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people.  In  person  he  had  no  resomblance  to  my 
father,  except  that,  like  him,  he  was  fair.  Ho 
was  extrcm."' •  '  '  d  in  manner,  and  very  exact 
in  dress.      I'  tnry  in   politics,  he   worts 

ponder  till  1  .._  .,,,  ,  it  had  been  discarded  from 
the  toilets  of  all  but  footmen  ;  and  he  long  pre- 
served his  queue,  tied  with  broad  black  ribbon. 
He  always  wore  stocking  pantaloons,  Hessian 
boots,  and  the  red  Pitt  waistcoat,  except  in  full 
dress,  or  when  lounging  about  among  his  planta- 
tions, when  he  sported  a  sort  of  woodman's  gray 
frock,  full  of  pockets,  and  coveretl  with  straps, 
from  which  bung  an  axe,  a  saw,  a  large  knife,  and 
a  hatchet.  He  took  his  own  le\.'  '  '  I  his 
own  drains,  engineered  his  own  r.  I  out 

his  own   plantations,  pruned   bis  i'i>ii  ;     i. 

his  own  house,  planned  all  his  cottagi  ■ 

his  farm,  and  trained  bis  volunteers,     'l!.    .- 

was  a  busier  or  a  happier  man.  He  had  no  turn 
for  field-sports,  yet  he  had  good  dogs  for  his 
friends,  and  the  proper  array  of  keepers  n^quired 
by  the  extent  of  bis  moors.  He  cared  little  for 
horses,  though  he  rode  a  handsome  charger,  and 
had  a  creditably-filled  stable.  His  house  was 
ratlier  over  than  under  servanted,  although  his  in- 
dep<'ndent  habits  made  him  personally  indifferent  to 
much  attendance. 

He  had  iniroduccd  many  indicious  reforms 
among  his  people  :  he  employed  his  own  hired  la- 
borers, inslend  of  rci|i;iriii:;  ihr  anci<nt  rent-vr- 
vice  ;  he  alMilished  all  rent  in  kiml.  wiih  !';■  i  \  -•  - 
tion  of  the  kain  or  duty  fowl,  which,  b^ 
Irish  custom,  and  considered  to  be  very 
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io  »uch  an  ho«pii«hle  houMhold,  my  •iiter-in-law 
K«d  prerailed  on  him  to  continue ;  he  had  recUifT-  i 
a  iptoA  deal  of  waste  land,  and  encouraged  hl^ 
aats  to  du  ao  liki>wiae  ;  he  had  also  assisted  ih 
10  drain  and  fence  :  in  short,  he  was  for  his  day  an 
impio*inK  landlord — a  shining  light  in  his  darker 
■aurhborhond.  His  home  occupations  were  also 
BdBtrous ;  for  he  could  draw  his  plans  on  rainy 
days,  and  when  wciry  of  business,  he  read,  or  ar- 
ranged a  good  library  he  had  collected,  or  wrote 
acrostics  on  his  wife's  pretty  Irish  name,  which  he 
(Iso  lulianized  in  sonnets  to  her  beauty.  He  had 
hi,  .  •  ■  ,1 — a  little  box  of  well-arranged  bat- 

la!  iheir    attendant    flii^s,  officers,   and 

fugii  .111  II.  ^.  Inch  he  placed  in  dilferent  positions 
by  rules  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  such  im- 
pmviso  r""i'"T"l  •'Its  ;  for  he  was  much  interested 
in  the  tr  >  volunteers,  and  very  proud  of 

the  inc]'  ^  _,  ral's  annual  praise  of  the  fine 
body  of  men  he  hail  taken  such  pains  to  discipline, 
without  any  aid  from  the  raptain,  who,  regarding 
the  whole  affair  as  child's  play,  hardly  even  worth 
aoiiling  at,  looked  down  on  the  volunteers  from 
the  heights  of  his  "  line"  recollections  with  very 
contemptuous  indilTernnce. 

I  have  always  heard  my  brother  say  that  he  con- 
sidered the  calling  out  of  these  volunteers  as  the 
first  step  in  the  civilization  of  our  conntryinen  :  it 
trained  them  to  habits  of  order,  and  cleanliness, 
anH  "l"-!!.'".-.'  :  nml  roused  them  from  the  sort  of 
le:  -c  to  their  condition  which  had 

ao  ;     „  I  to  their  poverty.     The  |icople 

themaeWes  delighted  in  the  soldiering  ;  it  was  as 
aeoond  nature  to  them.  They  did  nut  take  so 
kindly  to  all  other  innovations,  conforming  in  them 
a  little  against  the  grain,  "to  please  the  laird  " 
Donald  Dhu,  who  was  still  the  grieve,  often  shook 
his  head  over  the  new  modes  of  management  ; 
while  Eppie  very  openly  grumbled  at  the  extra 
cares  imposed  upon  her.  With  old  Hell  times  had 
rather  improved.  The  foreign  lady — knowing 
little  about  yarn,  whether  of  linen  or  woollen — 
never  failed  to  praise  the  finished  webs  when  they 
happened  to  fall  in  her  way  ;  hut  as  to  the  number 
of  yards  they  had  stretched  to,  or  the  cuUi  yielded, 
or  the  hanks  spun,  she  left  it  all  to  Bell,  who 
therefore  guided  the  wheels  at  her  own  pleasure. 
I  had  found  most  of  the  old  familr  retainers  in 
their  places :  all  who  were  still  left,  remained 
where  my  father  had  fixed  them.  They  appeared 
to  me  to  have  improved  in  many  of  their  habits. 
My  brother,  as  I  have  inentioneil,  attributed  much 
of  this  to  the  volunteers,  and  a  little  to  the  roads  ; 

and   pet! •'■   - 'n.     Hut  after  I  had  lived 

for  MIT)'  .  I  determined  that  he  had 

himanlf  c n  slight  degree  to  their  ad- 

vueement.  i'lM'tically  attached  to  the  pa.st,  he 
was  tenderly  careful  of  old  prejudices,  while  in- 
ainoating  rather  than  enforcing  the  practically-usc- 
fol  changes  he  fell  to  be  necessary.  He  mixed 
much  with  them,  listening  to  every  petition,  as- 
aiatjng  every  one  in  need  of  help,  receiving  every 
application  affably,  granting  cheerfully,  denying 
kindly.  He  was  courteous  to  all.  And  though 
fiuiing  in  some  of  his  many  projects,  mistaken  in 
■•veral  of  bis  intentions,  and  unsteady  in  a  few  of 

kis  and<— "'' he  was  ao  good-humored   when 

JMlad  V  leh  subjects,  that  he  was  rather 

tka  bet-  r..r  t...l,„-  f.l', !,',..    There  was 

maeb  ot  tcd  in  my  bro- 

Iktr  ibe  '.   in  his  manner 

ofay  hikm  aad  lb*  capuin. 

I  MB  gla4  Is  apaak  ■(aio  of  my  uncle  the  cap- 


tain.    It  waa  one  of  the  sinceresi  pleasures  await- 

!i»  in  my  native  glen  to  find  our  good  old  uncle 

.  healthy  and  active  as  before,  and  much 
liappy  ;  fur  he  was  married.  He  had  not. 
lived  for  so  long  the  intimate  companion  of  the 
worthy  Miss  Nelly,  without  discovering  how  ad- 
mirably she  was  fitted  to  enliven  the  declining 
years  of  an  elderly  gentleman.  Desolate  indeed 
would  have  been  his  latter  days,  after  losing  the 
laird's  fireside,  if  he  had  not  bethought  himself  of 
the  wise  plan  of  contriving  a  cheerful  chimney- 
corner  of  his  own.  The  captain  and  Miss  Nelly 
had  therefore  made  common  cause  of  it  after  the 
family  break-up.  They  had  settled  down  where 
they  were,  in  the  big  house  ;  first  remaining  there 
in  care  of  the  place  for  the  yoiing  laird — the  cap- 
tain's valuables  arriving  in  detachments  from  the 
cottage,  aa  year  by  year  he  felt  more  secure  in  his 
new  possession,  till  at  last  it  was  formally  ceded 
to  him,  on  my  brother  determining  to  fix  his  own 
residence  at  the  castle.  I  found  them  where  I  had 
left  them,  and  almost  as  I  had  left  them — in  the 
little  parh>r  my  mother  had  always  lived  in,  which 
was  unchanged  in  all  things  but  the  want  of  the 
cornered-chair,  and  the  addition  to  the  two  swnrda 
over  the  niantcl-pieee  of  all  the  oilier  warlike  fam- 
ily weapons  which  had  formerly  figured  upmi  the 
walls  of  the  cottage.  My  uncle  was  much  less 
changed  in  ap|iearance  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected— a  little  shrunk,  not  quite  so  brisk,  but 
hale  and  heartv,  and  hospitable  as  in  his  less  afflu- 
ent days;  for  my  brother  had  not  been  unmindful 

I  of  the  good  captain's  comfort,  and  had  taken  the 
occasion  of  ihe  marriaiie  considerably  to  increase 

I  his  worldly  means.  Miss  Nelly  had  changed  as 
little.     Hhe  even   looked   better  as  the  captain's 

)  lady  than  she  had  done  as  the  elderly  maiden 
cousin  ;  for  she  had  imperceptibly  acquired  a  high- 
er eouiposiire  of  manner,  bcfittinc  her  advance  in 
station,  while  the  certainty  of  her  provision  had 
added  to  tkc  contented  expression  of  her  homely 
features.  .SUe  continued  her  thrifty  housewifery, 
storing  up  gear  never  to  be  of  use  either  to  liersi-lf 
or  to  her  carcfullj-attended  linsl):ind,  hut  which 
early  busy  habits  had  made  a  necessary  exercise 
of  her  activity.  They  veldom  entered  the  upper 
part  of  their  large  bouse,  finding  the  ground-floor 
more  than  sufficient  fur  their  accommodation,  with 
help  from  the  garrets.  The  drawing-room,  there- 
fore, remained  much  as  my  mother  had  left  it. 
The  licdrooms  adjoining  had  been  stri|it  of  some 
little  furniture,  to  add  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
casllc ;  hut  the  deserted  ehamlM'rs  slill  retained 
the  look  of  the  old  titnes — a  melancholy  air  of  the 
past  to  me,  but  on  which  the  captain  commented 
very  gaily,  giving,  in  his  comparisons,  all  the  ad- 
vantages to  the  present.  Happy  in  his  home, 
looked  up  to  by  the  people,  always  welcome  at  tho 
castle,  the  evening  of  life  was  closing  cheerfnily 
on  the  captain.  My  brother  the  laird  treated  him 
with  the  most  studious  respect.  My  sister-in-law 
the  lady  liked  him  above  ail  her  new  conncxiona.; 
for,  besides  that  the  high  tone  of  his  gallantry 
both  amused  and  flattered  her,  "  he  played,"  she 
said,  "  a  most  capital  good  game  at  whisl,  and  ho 
had  no  objection  tohraggc  or  kio  when  the  loo  waa 
limited." 

The  captain's  lady  did  not  exactly  follow  the 
times  with  equal  confidence.  She  never  said  a 
word  in  disparagement  of  aught  pertaining  to 
the  familr ;  but  there  was  a  certain  little  nod, 
followed  by  a  raising  of  the  head,  and  a  screwing 
of  the  mouth,  which  very  plainly  indicated  tbat, 
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though  it  WM  not  het  part  to  conilcmn.  slip  did  not 
by  nny  means  approve.  She  li.id  a  ilrv  habit  of 
rep«aiin2  anv  rrnmrk  she  did  not  iliink  it  proper 
to  anawpr;  whirli  I  never  heard  without  niienM 
iieiki,  and  whieh  yearn  aCterwanls  reoiirred  !■ 
an  prophetical  warninipi  of  all  that  her  iMuind  • 
inon  senile  enabled  her  to  foresee.  "  My  brullicr 
has  siicli  (inn  ehildren.  dear  annl" — "  ."^ueh  fine 
ehildren,  nieee."  "  What  a  lartfe  meadow  he  has 
drained,  annl" — "  Dniine.l,  mere."  "This  nn- 
expeeted  demand  for  W(M>d  will  make  his  fiirlnnc  ; 
wi  many  »aw-inill»-.  sueb  a  frllinir  of  timber" — ' 
"  Sneha  fellinjr  of  limb<'r."  "  He  is  so  happy 
with  his  yoniiit  ffny  wife" — "  Ycninj  eay  v»ife." 
Sbe  almost  provoked  me  with  her  perpetual  wet 
bhinkel  tlirown  over  those  brilliant  days.  The  cap- 
tain's lady  and  the  laird's  lady  hardly  Rot  on  well 
toijeiher  ;  vet  there  was  no  o|Hjn  variance.  Tho 
aunt  bore  with  the  nieee  ;  and  the  niece,  in  apite 
of  berself,  looked  np  to  the  annt,  and  in  manner 
treated  her  with  particular  deference.  Indeed, 
there  was  an  infinity  of  cen-  i  ' 

At  llieir  visits  the  one  rose  ■^^• 
the   iiiher,   placed    the    hoiJln-ir  etri;, 
(;re:ile»t  parade  of  refn'.ihiHents  ;  and  on 

ukiiia,  'li   re  «:<'<  such  cmduetin'r  and  i,  - i..>  ,- 

inu,  tbat  1  have  known  them  pace  the  same  bit  of 
road  fur  half  an  hour  before  politcnes!<  permitted 
iliMoi  foriHillv  to  separite.  My  sister-in-law 
would  then  sVip  paily  back,  as  if  for  tho  day  re- 
lieved from  duty  ;  while  the  captain's  lady,  with 
tli«  mouth  well  screwed  up,  moved  stately  home 
without  a  glance  nn  either  side. 

'I'he  cotlajre  deserted  by  the  captain  had  been 
eiviMi  to  the  factor,  a  person  whom  tho  iiicreasini; 
business  of  the  properly  h.ad  rendered  a  necensary 
assistant  to  llie  laird.  'I'liis  responsible  ai;eiit 
united  the  emplovmentsof  fictor  and  head  forester 
— the  iniiinfietiire  of  the  tir  timber  arowiiii;  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  (flen  liavinif  then  just  risen  into  a 
very  imporiaiit  branch  of  llie  economy  of  Kii^bland 
estates.  He  was  choaen  for  tlie  in  inarr>.ment  of 
my  brother's  alTairs  for  a  thorimifbly  Highland 
reason — the  havini;  been  )iarlicnlarly  unfortunate 
in  the  care  of  his  own.  He  was  one  of  the  far- 
away coii«iiis  with  whom  noihinir  had  ever  pros- 
pered;  and  bavins  an  equally  ill-mauai;in^  wife, 
with  a  lame  family  of  children,  it  was  matter  of 
necessity  for  the  head  of  the  house  to  provide  for 
them.  .V  second  cottace.  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  first,  was  built  for  the  rhildren  ;  a  distant 
maiden  cousin,  an  iiiferi<ir  Miss  Nelly,  ()rovi<lcd  to 
look  after  them  :  and,  wiib  a  little  plenisliiuf;, 
(lalhered  ainonc  the  better-olf  family  c»mnexi<ui8, 
the  factor  settled  down  for  life,  in  lhurou|;h  happi- 
ness, on  one  of  tho  prettiest  of  tho  many  lovely 
nests  stolen,  as  it  were,  from  tlie  birch-woods. 
His  principal  merit  was  his  very  iieautit'ul  plavin); 
upon  the  violin,  beintr  little  inferior  to  old  N'iel 
(low  himself  in  the  tones  be  drew  from  the  instrn- 
meiit.  and  the  expression  he  gave  to  the  more  mel- 
ancholy airs.  It  was  no  small  treat  to  bear  such 
music.  The  only  person  in.sensible  to  his  genius 
was  his  wife,  who  had  little  patience  for  any  kind 
of  harmony,  for  she  passed  her  days  resrettiiiff  the 
tea  and  card  parties  of  the  provincial  town  in  which 
her  husband's  mercantile  speculations  had  failed. 
His  most  devole<l  admirer  was  the  niidcr-foreater, 
also  a  new  acquaintance  to  me.  He  was  a  stran- 
(jer.  broualit  from  some  wnod-euiting  district  to  set 
my  brother's  saw-mills  properly  a-doins; — a  little 
handsiime  Highlander,  the  be<t  dancer,  the  best 
ba'  player,  the  stoutest  walker  in  the  country — he 


nined  all  the  men'i  hearts,  and  broke  hi'' 
FaMes',   making  great  impression  even  on 
for  I  :  '•  »o  well  to  guide  my  : 

„n  oil  ,,  »«  ihe  hands<Mne  f<i' 

'  .if  luiuie  as  he  was.  '     '     ' 
.otlortler  of  minds.     H 
was    intensi^ ;    li        ' 
them   from   the 

quite  poetical ;  lii>  im,-,  i .., -  "■■  '••• 

(Mil,  and  on  the  little  world  around — u. 
ing  to  him — were  thosi'  of  the  acute,  • 
losopher;   the  results  of  a  little  p.s.d   n-ading  and 
much  reflection,  bis  half-solitary  life  throwing  hi* 
I  mind  back  upon  itself,  except  when  casually  en- 
couraged  to  o|>cn   its  stores  to  another,     y^^, 
I  often  since,  when  most  interested  in  the  (re- 
progress  of  our  awakening  age,  th' 
tny  brother's  forester  would  .hsyiiul  lie  wrenched 
events — what  shrewd   re"  g 

'  iMoodleaa  pallor,  anj^  ,)nre  (few 
111  ;  J  I  have  al- 

ilnck  In;  ill. i;;.;' 'I  ii'r  to  tlii8i"ti(Ajrs  of  higher  en- 
rudiiiii-tthetr^  -  jtrdcring  through  the  forest 
fm  3  li^g  summer's  day,  my  pony's  certain  foot 
crushing  the  fragrant  heather,  the  burnie  dancing 
along  its  rocky  bed,  and  straight  pines  now  enclos- 
]  ing  us  from  the  day,  now  opening  on  some  sunny 
croft  or  glade — I  had  for  tny  chief  companion  this 
nature's  gentleman,  a  character  in  that  day  by  no 
means  rare  in  the  Highlands. 

I   love  to  remember  the  glen  as  it  then  was  in 
its  rude  beauty.     Miles  and  miles  away  frtim  any 
market  town  ;   its  own  resources  almost  sufficient 
for  Its  few  wants ;  news  very  scanty  ;  the  post  but 
twice  a  week,  and  sent  for  to  the  clachan  ;   not  a 
bridge  over  the  many  streams  which  flowed  along 
the  thnii^and  sequestered  dells — beyond  a  plank, 
often    without    a    hand-rail — for    foot-passengers;, 
b<dis,  and    bars,  and   locks  unknown,  even  to  the 
castle  doors  and  windows  ;   and   the  pe<qile  so  de- 
pendent on,  yet  independent  of,  their  chief,  coming 
I  to  him  as  to  a  father,  paying  him  the  respect  of  chil- 
j  dren  without  any  of  the  submission  of  servants.    I 
I  particularly  liked  the  Sunday,  for  it  w  as  a  day  of 
cheerful  rest  at  that  period  among  the  Highland- 
'er»,  when  all  gathered  in  the  barn-like  kirk,  oddly 
[enough  situated  on  a  promontory  rnnn-ng  out  into 
I  the  lake — the  most  far-awav  point  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  estate.     Vet,  distant  as  it  was 
from   the   upper  end    of  the    glen,   few   failed    to 
I  attend  the  service  :  not  from  any  particular  venera- 
tion for  the  preacher,  who,  worthy  man,  troubled 
himself  but   little   about  doctrinal   matters  in  his 
addresses  to  ihem.     It  was  more  a  family  reunion, 
j  which  all  assisted  at  in  their  beat  attire,  with  their 
happiest  faces.     The  laird's  large  pew  was  oppo- 
site the  pulpit — his  servants  .ill  behind  him.     The 
captain  and   his  lady  on  the  one  hand — the  factor 
I  with  his  town-dressed   wife  and  doien  rosy  chil- 
I  dren  on  the  other.     The  grandees  being  thus  dis- 
posed   of,   the   rest  of  ihe  congn-gaticHi   fell   into 
suitable  places  without  much  prearrangement.      It 
I  was  a  iM-auiifiil   assemblage.     There  was  the  old 
white-headed    man,    the    rugged    lines   of  whoae 
countenance  seemed  softened  by  bis  flowing  silvery 
locks  ;  there  was  the  daik,  gray-sprinkhd,  middle^ 
aged  head  near  him,  the  I'longhtfiil  features  begin- 
ning to  contract  into  the  furrows  lengthened  years 
would  deepen ;   and   there    was  the    young,   gay, 
joyous  face,  where  the  brigbl  eye  fl.ashed  and  the 
raven  curls  waved  as  in  triuiii|i|i  over  ihe  quict- 
hKiking  sandy-haired  rival  at  its  side.     The  plaid 
enveloped  all ;   really  wrapping  the  aged,  it  decu- 
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ntad  t: 
with  a  _ 

■oenied  Ui  ii .  umu  ii>)  tViuuil  tlu; 

fiiroMer;   for  i'"-'lry  w*»  <li»|>lay>'ci 

in  lU  ■iraiigi'iuciil.     ^>>J  uuutier;   for  Imw  initny 

nuMlMt  eye*  tta'.o  a  glince  at  liy  inuiiieiils  lowartis 

iJig  ain:i    '.  '    '  I.     Tliu   young    liiLih!      ' 

girli    ».  ocimely ;    their  fini'  > 

ihr-    '  i,    iiioir    neally-dri-ssoJ     I...,., 

t:i.  :.   Iirnidetl    over    ilic    fureliuad, 

h'  ■'    :i"il  luriieil  up  u  la  /{rici^ur 

Im  -■uii  gown,  m^iit  kinhicf, 

hr,;  .  :  .1  slniig  of  glaiw  btada,  iir 

a  narrow    baud   ul    black   velvet    liijbtenud  ruiiiid 

''^arh   fiT  thront.  made   perlW-t   pictureii  of  these 

'"d''  .    who   aeldoin   aliackled    llieir 

"T  '  wlih  either  shoes  or  slockiiifts. 

yoiinjj  they   married,  all 

)js  :    snow-white    niiislui 


borO'T.-',     MM. 

enouj>li  ill  th' 

exposure   u>   u,. ., 

homely.  To  the  high  cap  the  wives  added  an 
outer  shawl  over  the  kerchief,  and  the  universal 
plaid ;  which  became  graver  in  its  nriny  cohirs  as 
the  wearer  advanced  in  years,  till  it  looked  little 
better  than  a  chequered  blanket  with  the  very 
aged.  It  was  a  curious  scene,  but  not  a  quiet 
one ;  for  the  dogs  had  their  part  in  it — these  faith- 
ful attendants  never  in  any  circumstances  deserting 
tli.  i.le  their  masters. 

"r  was  not  my  old  friend  with  the 
guoo  MCHirs,  hut  a  tall,  spare  man,  absent  in  man- 
ner, confused  in  ideas,  and  who  frequently,  for 
lack  of  higher  matter,  interlarded  his  ecnnuns 
with  the  current  news  of  the  day.  Every  door  in 
'the  glen  was  open  to  him  ;  for  all  the  people  loved 
a  quiet  chat  with  the  worthy  roan,  who  was 
equally  welcome  at  the  castle  as  at  the  cottage, 
both  my  brother  and  my  sister-in-law  really  liking 
his  society.  The  number  of  cups  of  tea  he  could 
•wallow  was  his  most  remarkable  |>cculiarity.  I 
have  icen  my  wicked  sistur-in-law  ulTer  hiin,  in 
■aoeeMion,  near  a  dozen,  prefacing  each  with  the 
remark  that  he  always  liked  a  third.     The  only 

part  of  fv-   ■' 1   duties  which  much   iniero^led 

liini  Wi  .1   my  brother  had  eslablihlud, 

and  vvli  :  ..._  .,fl  to  the  niasler'n  «..l.'  .'.'1.1  nice, 

w  h  .  .  :.    i:.i|    boys  and    girls    toj  far 

friMii  A..ri,i:.;;  out  as  mui-li  l'.i.mI  ;i-  ,led. 

The  Hilile  and   the  I»ii  •■  occupied   the 

poor  children  taught  in  i:  n  years  of  iheir 

jrnung  lives.  Seven  hours  a  day  uf  toil,  unmixed 
with  pUy.  hut  plentifully  seasoned  with  hirch,  by 
help  of  which  it  turned  out  several  very  fair 
•rliulars,  to  whom  my  brother  gave  Goldsmith's 
»..  ' 

.:ng  subject  connected  with  the 

If',,;,,   ,,.  ■  ■;      •-■■   ' '"ents 

for  the  not 

bavin?  ■;  ■  ■■■! 

frit'i  r..'    .■  . 

to     '.-•1     >iUr' 

had  been  fitted  up  as  a  Thitlier  all 

who  were  able  came  to  <  .   duclur,  and  to 

tboee  wbo  could  not  leave  ilicir  liome,  one  of  the 
lattd'a  bone*  carried  him.     A  dinner  and  bed  uu 


and  X 10  a  year,  fully  remuner- 
.    enlcrtuiiiing   inaii   for  his  day's 
uoik,  us  liu   had    the  chance  of  practice   among 
ihe    rich    by    ihu    way.      liy    his   directions    my 
liroilior  administered  the  necessary  medicines,  and 
the  equally  necessary  nourisliineiil  during  his  nb- 
,  till  he  grew  to  great   skill   in  must  of  the 
es  incident   to  his  people  ;   nay,  was  eoiisid- 
.  ,<  .i   by  many  of  them  to  bu   much  more  succeas- 
ful  in  his  mode  of  treatment — the  old   feudal  feel- 
ings inclining  them  to  favor  the  laird. 

I  must  mention  my  aunts  bifnrc  taking  leave  of 
the  glen,  as  I  saw  ihem  both  during  this  viMt. 
Their  l.iirds  were  gone,  and  they  were  widows. 
Mv  Aunt  Peiiuel  had  left  her  son's  house,  and 
taken  up  her  residence  in  the  provincial  town, 
where  she  sent  tne  wiird  she  should  be  very  happy 
lo  receive  me,  if  I  had  lime  lo  spare,  hut  th  •!  she 
was  tiMi  infirm  herself  lo  undcrtuke  jounieys, 
ihough  she  was  some  years  younger  than  my 
Vnnl  (Jrace,  whocro88<;d  the  lake  the  first  week 
.if  my  arrival,  bringing  her  eldest  grnndsoii   with 

itle>a^'<<'rlt*V'll...'i';.  ?,"".' '"^^''  ^'T'{"^  "'*"'*■  ",? 
,,,  Lr.,x.,    ,*••■— ~-(, dispersed  about  the  worlil. 

With  ihe  cxcrplKiii  of  ^ne  daughter,  who  slie  said 
remained  to  nurse  her.  She  lived  (ui  in  the  old 
place  with  her  son  the  laird,  whose  wife  she  spoke 
uf  as  a  sort  of  angel — her  own  kind  heart  iiicliiiiiig 
her  to  ace  but  good  in  every  one.  My  Aunt 
Penuel's  family  had  all  lieen  settled  ninch  more 
brilliantly.  The  eldest  son  had  married  nobly, 
the  second  richly,  aiul  the  third  was  in  high  mili- 
tary eniployinenl ;  Ihe  daughters  had  been  lie- 
slowed  on  the  greatest  houses  in  the  iieigliboring 
north.  Hut  our  connection  u  uh  them  seemed  lo 
have  lieeii  broken,  as  I  hardly  saw  any  ol  tliem 
during'  this  gay  summer  ;  while  tlifts<^  ot  my  Aunt 
Grace's  family,  who  had  continued  neiir  at  hand, 
came  and  went  perpetually,  as  still  belonging  lo 
their  mother's  race.  It  is  all  like  a  dream  lo  liHik 
back  on,  so  dilVerent  from  the  ways  of  the  worhl 
we  live  in  weie  the  habits  of  limse  days  in  that 
distant  glen.  What  a  revolution  in  manners,  even 
there,  has  one  life  of  ordinary  length  witne^M.'ll. 
Hut  the  completion  of  this  series  of  contrasts 
must  be  the  subject  of  another  paper. 


TlIK  FKiqUENT  I3REAKINa  OF  LAItUi:  DlrLLS. — 
.\n  ingenious  mechanical  corres|HMideiit  suggests 
that  the  frequent  bre:ikiiig  ol  hirge  hells,  by 
which  so  much  expense  is  occasionally  incurred 
by  corporation!),  cathedral  chapters,  vestries,  and 
other  bodies,  is  very  probably  owing  to  the  partial 
manner  in  which  the  strikiui!  of  ihem  lakes  place. 
The  hammer  for  the  hours  impinges  on  <uie  place 
alone,  where  it  generally  forins  a  deep  iiollou  . 
The  tongue  hits  two  phiees  almost  as  deteriiliii- 
edly.  The  necessary  eons«r(|ueneeB  are  a  wearing 
and  hardening  of  the  inelal  at  certain  parts  of  the 
bell,  llius  intriHliiRing  inlo  its  conslilulioii  uu  in- 
equality, whieh  will  make  it  less  able  to  resist 
I'owerfol  vibrations  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 
rile  obvious  remedy  is  lo  bang  the  bell  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  cuuld  Ix^  shifted  round  a  small 
space  each  week  or  month,  and  thus  exposed  in 
every  part  alike  to  the  action  of  the  hammer  and 
toii;;uc. —  C/iamOcrt'  Journal. 
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vol- 


umo  it 

BtilUIII^ 

of  l>:ill 

(If  [III'    [' trui-iiiii    iiM-i'i.  Ill    m   iiriici   <i[i 

u,  .'III  IS  fiiundctt,  |H>inliM){  out   to  wliat 

oxi.Mi  111.  i.ii){iiial  Imti'iul  lian  l>i-i:fi  vurii^d  or  vx- 
teiKlotl,  will)  ll>n  aiiliiiirilv  fur  the  cliaii|;i-s  i\w 
\vr  <' r  ixi^  liiM.  iiiailu.  'riiu  Milijcrls  arc  rdiiic- 
tin  ^  tilt!  first  ]i(i«iii,  (ii»rri|)livQ  of 

till  ,  return  to  lliB  field  i>f  (^'ulloden  ; 

liiori'  Ircqiii'iiiiv  lull lulfd  u|Min  riiiik'  ;iclu.il  incident 
uf  liiKlilnnd  iiii>ry,  with  such  alicratiniis  us  the  fair 
writer  conaiders  nccrssary  for  llie  purposes  of 
poetry ;  and  siuneiimes  itie  story  is  invented  to 
oinlxidy  a  particular  superstition. 

Of  the  various  clashes  of  ballads,  those  which 
are  croundcd   updn  '       fiirrencf.'i  are   by   far 

the  l)e9t.    In  the  y  lhei.tc.ry  is  invented 

f.ir  till-  purpose  ol  i.,  .- ,  and  often  tthero  ibc 

leifonil  is  rallier  an  anerdnt'!  than  an  actual  story, 
the  ballad  is  extended  till  diffiiseness  pasjH'S  into 
feebleness.  The  rcailer  is  indeed  presenled  with 
appropriate  images  and  sentiments,  clothed  in  ilow- 
ini;  and  eleifanl  verse.  Kiit  mere  opinion  predom- 
inates over  f.icts ;  the  reader  desires  crealer  con- 
densation and  rapidity  ;  nty  did  we  ever  meet  with 
ainoie  sirikiiiB  example  of  the  superiority  of  nature 
to  man's  "  invention,"  as  regards  variety,  fulness, 
truth,  and  moral  conclusion,  than  in  some  of  Mrs. 
Oeilvv's  ballads  compared  with  others.  There  is 
no  doubt  a  risk  of  inconcrniiy,  ari^in^;  from  the 
superadded  matter  having  very  sU-nder  resemblance 
to  the  niiirinal ;  as  we  continually  see  in  novels 
founded  on  facts.  In  Mrs.  Opilvy's  case  this  is 
prevented  by  her  literary  and  traditional  knowledge 
of  the  Highlanders,  as  well  as  by  sufficient  warmth 
of  genius  to  fuse  the  whole  of  lior  materials  into 
an  homogeneous  character. 

The  manner  of  the  old  ballads  is  well  sustained, 
both  in  the  character  of  the  versification  and  the 
dramatic  form  into  which  the  auhject  is  often 
thrown  :  but  Mrs.  Ogilvv  seems  to  have  given  too 
much  aitonlion  to  modem  imitations  of  those  bal- 
lads, and  to  have  oocaKiomlly  proposed  to  herself 
some  particular  mixlern  aullior  as  a  model.  This 
not  only  induces  an  echo  as  regards  the  flow  and 
eliaractiT  of  tlie  verse,  but  her  choice  of  metre  is 
not  always  well  adapted  to  her  theme.  As  melo- 
dies, though  susceptible  of  various  expression 
according  to  their  arrangement,  yet  possess,  in 
Moore's  language,  "  a  real  and  innate  sentiment" 
to  which  one  east  of  thought  alone  is  suitable,  so 
all  suhiects  with  any  relaiion  to  lync  poetry  have 
M  ^  of  metro  best  adapted  to  convey  the 

(■  ibe  theme.     This  will  sponianeously 

e.i  111-  11.  ;i  i.ard  who  is  prompted  by  feeling  only  ; 
but  when  a  » riler  cuhivairs  a  close  acquaintance 
with  other  poets,  it  is  not  alway.s  eiisy  to  distin- 
guish between  memory,  or  inspiration  at  second- 
hand. In  this  point  of  view  the  national  ballad 
writers  had  a  great  advantage  in  having  little  to 
imitate. 

The  most  varied  and  powerful  poem  of  the  col- 
lection is  "  The  Shrift  of  Janet  Campbell."  The 
Blory  is  founded  upon  a  legend  of  some  elderly 
Highland  chieftain  having  through  jealousy  con- 
fined his  voung  wife  in  a  remote  lower  and  watched 
at  the  door  till  she  was  starved  to  dealh.  This 
simple  incident  Mrs.OgiIvy  has  extended  by  intro- 
ducing Janet,  a  former  mistress  of  the  chieftain,  to 


whom  he  I 

of  the  youii 

lion  for  a  yuulblul  u^uiru  uf  l.t.t  Iran 

her  master   witness  of  an  interview 

lovers,  tbi" 

that  the  s 

may   be  loin   ii_\    ....mi   nn.t 

fession  of  her  whole  life. 


1     .1    IIIMIIIIJ 


"  '  Ha !   thou  false  one  !  that  didat  trifle  with  etch 

woman  as  a  toy. 
See  thyself,  thou  churl  decrepit,  ousted  by  a  beaid- 

Icss  l)oy  1 
Seek  in   Halloch  VVoo<l  I'     He  rushed  there,  saw 

them  stand  in  weeping  drowned. 
With  a  howl  he  felled  Ihe  stripling,  stunned  and 

bleeding,  to  the  ground. 

"  Not  a  word  of  rage  he  uttered,  bnt  he  wrenched 

the  lady's  arm ; 
.\nd  his  cheek   had  bliMidless  pallor,  and  hit  eye 

had  deadly  harm  ; 
liack  he  dragged  her  to  this  castle,  to  this  turret 

rude  and  small  ; 
There  he  barred  ber  in  that  closet — Jeanie !  hark  ! 

I  hear  her  call. 

"  Ilete  we  guarded  night  and  morning,  wo  that 

once  in  love  were  Imund, 
Now   united    in    linto'a   shackles — but   we   never 

looked  around ; 
With  a  steady  purpose  gazing  on  the  doorway  of 

her  den. 
Only  for  subsistence  quitting — sleep  we  ne'er  might 

know  again. 

"Through  a  crevice  in^ho  wainscot  did  we  feed 

the  prisoned  wretch. 
From  a  little  pan  uf  water,  which  I  daily  went  to 

fetch  ; 
Upon  that  she  lived  and  struggled  many  a  day  and 

many  a  night. 
Gasping,  fainting,  and  yet  living, as  we  listened  in 

alTright. 

"  Oh  !  to  hear  her  shriek  of  anguish — '  Gire  me 
food,  hut  give  me  food  ! 

Or  else  kill  me  with  your  claymore — oh,  my  hus- 
band, that  ye  would  ! 

Help  me  !  never,  never  sinned  I  'gainst  thine  honor 
or  my  own. 

Give  me  foml !'  and  then  her  screaming  died  away 
into  a  moan. 

"  So  she  wailed  until  she  perished  ;  till  upon  that 

guilty  cell, 
After  those  <le.<ipairing  ravings,  deep  and  sudden 

silence  fell : 
Then  we   knew  our  work   was  finished,  that  her 

soul  had  fled  away  ; 
And  the   boy,  whose  wound   had  fevered,  died  of 

pain  and  grief  that  day. 

"  By  his  corso  I  stood  and  pondered  ;  lor  strange 
memories  came  back. 

Strangely  suinnioned  by  bis  features,  by  his  eye- 
brows straight  and  black  ; 

By  the  curve  of  lip  and  nostril  ;  and  I  cried,  '  Ala», 
my  son, 

Had  he  lived  to  such  a  manhood,  had  been  like 
thee,  hapless  one ! 

"'Such  his  sire  was  when  I  loved  him!'  a*  1 

looked  I  saw  a  scroll 
Hidden  in  his  garment's  foldings,  which  I  caieteM 

did  unroll ; 
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'TwM  uniignrd  ;  i>h,  ftlal  writing! — 'IWM  the 

l.iii  I  1,1'  riiv  lord, 
Wbeii  mr  III  druruction  with  his  cold 

;;  word. 

"  Thi*  I  bound  about  my  Kenneth  in  the  madneaa 

(  '  ■■'•   ' It, 

This  I  iMin   his  bosom  whan  lo  church  I 

; Tne, 

When  his  filooniy  grandsim  look  him — yes,  my 

Ki-nn<-lh,  il  was  ihiiu, 
Lyin<r  niiirdercd  by  thy  falher,  with  his  hand-mark 

on  iby  bruw  '. 

"  Thou  wert  then  his  wife's  young  lover,  thou  her 

squire  rniin  Erin's  isle, 
With  thy   rallicr's  fatal   beauty,  with  thy  father's 

In-achfrous  smile  ; 
Ah!   what  film  mine  eyes  bad  darkened,  bleared 

with  |iassi<in,  Irulli  to  shun! 
Dulled  indi-ed  the  mother's  instinct  when  she  knew 

not  'twas  her  son  I 

"  Pacini;  up  and  down  this  chamber  was  the  unre- 

h'liline  lord. 
By  the  di'ail  wife  of  his  bosom  keeping  late  and 

u8<'lo»s  ward  : 
'  Go  thou  (iowii '.'  I  said,  in  frenzy  :  '  once  to  thee 

a  son  I  bore  ; 
Thou   hast  slain  him  in  thy  fury  ;  go,  and  look  on 

him  once  more ! 

"' For  thai  squire  is  our  own  offspring!'     Loud 

he  lauehcd  in  scornful  rage — 
'  Janet,  w'ouldr>t  thou  melt  my  spirit  to  weak  pity 

for  licr  page — 
For  her  paranioiir''     'Nay,  look  here,  proof  is 

plain  if  thou  canst  read  : 
Man !  1  say  our  son  lies  murdered,  and  thy  hand 

has  done  the  deed  !' 

"Vacantly  he  stared  and  listened,  stupefied  and 

slow  he  went 
To  the  place  where  Kenneth's  body  lay  in  cold 

abaniionnient  : 
But,  upon  the  »ery  threshold,  swift  he  turned  and 

fled  away. 
And  for  years  a  raving  maniac  roamed  the  terror 

of  Strath  Tay. 

"  Oh,  that  I  like  him  had  maddened,  had  forgotten 
all  my  woe ! 

Better  quick  annihilation  than  this  agony  so  slow. 

Eating  cankerous  my  bosom  :  death  itae'lf  me  can- 
not save, 

For  the  evil  of  our  courses  doth  pursue  us  in  the 
grave." 

The  prose  introductions  prefixed  to  each  ballad 
are  not  only  nccrRsary.  but  occasionally  as  inter- 
e»'  •    piirirv   thry  Illustrate,  i'>|>ocially  in 

I'''  -   of  Hl|;liland  manners  and   supcr- 

•lltl•>ll^. 

The  illustntions,  by  Mr.  M'bn,  consist  of  riewa 

of  scene- '  —  ■■  ■' -   -nn  ■  characteristic,  so 

far  as  <\  ^ijve  of  the  manners 


of 
f*. 
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Aprlin,  which  our  homely  illustrator  not  unsuo- 
eessfullir  employs.  They  conslllule  the  beauty 
of  iIm  book  for  drawingroom  or  boudoir  uses. — 
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We  are  elad  to  see  the  .Americans  making  a 
free  use  of  their  eagle.  Their  eagle  soars  aloft, 
bathing  her  plumes  in  the  clouds,  disdaining  the 
brute  creation.  A  free  indulgence  in  this  figura- 
tive triumph  is  to  be  encouraged  as  excellent  for 
peace.  Of  all  ways  of  asserting  national  superior- 
ity, il  is  the  most  inexpensive,  and  yet  how  siitis- 
factory  !  A  writer  or  orator,  burning  with  national 
enmity,  delivers  himself  of  a  figure,  giving  a  iri- 
uiniili  to  his  country  in  the  |)erson  of  itseniblemaiie 
bird  or  beast,  and  straight  he  feels  not  only  relieved 
of  the  load  of  [lerilous  sturt",  but  delighted  with 
himself  for  having  said  surh  fine  things  in  honor 
of  his  dear  native  land.  Wars  should  bt'  conducted 
in  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only.  The  American 
eagle  should  fighl  it  out  with  the  Hrilisli  lion  ;  the 
Kriiisli  lion,  on  its  part,  trampling  on  the  moulting 
eagle ;  and  the  eagle  soaring  above  the  mangy 
lion:  and  each  thanking  iieavcn  for  the  victory, 
and  singing  "  Non  nobis." 

We  are  sorry  that  the  Uritish  lion  has  lately 
fallen  into  ridicule  and  disuse.  The  fault  was  with 
those  who  did  not  reserve  him  for  national  occa- 
sions, but  dragged  hlin  into  petty  domestic  quar- 
rels, such  as  the  great  Molt  quehtion,  or  the  An- 
dover  Union.  Every  tailor  quarrelling  with  his 
wife  for  dracgliig  lilin  from  the  public-house  threat- 
ened her  with  the  British  lion.  This  was  the 
abuse  of  the  lion  ;  but  the  lion  is  of  exrelleiit  uses 
so  long  as  he  is  kept  in  his  sphere  to  lash,  roar, 
and  rage  against  the  birds  and  beasts  of  other 
nations.  Napoleon  was  so  ccmscious  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Dritisb  lion,  that  he  had  recourse  lo 
the  denial  of  him,  and  Insisted  that  the  brute  was 
a  leopard.  France  would  have  been  mure  pacific 
if  she  had  bad  the  good  roriune  to  possess  any 
able-l«)died  beast  to  lake  her  part  in  figurallvo 
combat.  Wanting  ihis  sort  of  represciitalioii  and 
metaphorical  triumph,  she  was  obilged  lo  couiforl 
her  vanity  by  n-sort  lo  vulgar  arms.  Her  cock's 
crow  scared  the  lion,  and  that  wan  something  ;  but 
she  could  not  always  be  cn)wiiig  by  figurative 
deputy  ;  and  the  cock,  being  too  near  a  represt^nla- 
tive,  with  his  strut,  his  swagger,  and  hiscoxroinb- 
ries,  seemed  a  satire  upon  her  sons.  Ilur  lilies 
might  serve  a  turn  now  and  then  in  poetry  or  bal- 
let ;  but  lilies  cannot  lake  the  field,  and  are  nut  of 
the  martial  complexion. 

It  Is  for  want  of  having  some  bird  or  beast  to 
swagger  handsomely  for  her  in  figure  that  France 
must  occupy  .\lgeria,  and  exiermiiinie  uncountable 
thousands  of  .\nib8.  If  she  eould  set  up  sumo 
potent  brute  upon  a  iiietaphorleal  eslablishment, 
a  griffin  or  dragon,  or  what  not  of  that  alarming 
sort,  she  might  disband  half  her  army,  live  at  peace 
with  her  neighbors,  and  trample  on  all  the  world 
typically.  If  Europe  and  Africa  understu<Hl  their 
true  interests,  they  would  subscribe  to  fuminh 
F'rance  with  an  endriago :  and  we  are  far  from 
certain  Ihal  it  would  not  Ite  a  (Hilitlc  generosity 
for  England  lo  make  her  a  present  of  our  lion, 
and  to  ri'st  content  wilh  the  unicorn,  which  is  quite 
'-'.  having  l)cen  unused  hitherto  in  metaphor, 
'r  iiiueh  in  stucco.  Willi  what  a  grace  her 
•J  ly,  on  her  next  visit  to  the  King  of  the 
Kreiieli,  might  present  him  with  the  llrllisb  lion 
lo  rouw!  himself  and  roar  for  Franco!  We  could 
spare  him  ;  and  the  linn  would  have  fine  scope  fur 
I' ranee  in  African  warfare. — tUaiiuncr. 
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THE    JEWESS. 

A  T4LC  FROM  THK    RHOIIKd  Or  THE   BALTIC,  BT  TRC 
AUTHOR  or  LETTKRS   rROM  THK  RALTIC, 

Upon  the  i«sstprn  nhorrs  of  tho  (Julf  of  Finland, 
at  the  dinlnnco  of  shout  a  humlroil  worsts  from  the 
ancjpnt  ciiy  of  Narva,  lies  an  rstato  called  Kunda, 
enunlly  rirli  in  ihi^  hoauties  of  nature  and  the  relics 
01  nnlii|iiilv.  Hern  vri^elation  of  a  mora  varied 
and  luxuriant  character  is  found  than  usually  oc- 
curs in  this  uorthrrn  latitude  ;  the  oak  and  the 
beech,  intermingled  with  rich  plots  of  ?rass,  gTovi 
at  the  very  edge  of  the  waves,  and  there  lieinjf  no 
tides  in  the  Hallic,  the  riirhls  of  houndary  are  very 
peacefully  kept.  F'or  ahout  half  a  worst  in  hreadlh 
the  shore  continues  a  flat  luxuriant  strip,  when  it 
suddenly  rises  in  three  successive  clifls,  each  ahove 
a  hundred  feet  hii;h,  and  placed  about  tho  same 
half-worst  one  behind  tho  other,  like  huge  steps 
leadinz  to  the  tableland  above.  In  some  places 
the  rocks  are  completely  hidden  from  the  view  by 
a  thick  fence  of  trees  which  take  root  at  their 
base  : — the  visforous  firs  shoolin);  far  above  their 
rounder,  dc  '  ^  '  ihren,  and  ciimbinff  with  their 
clean-cui.  hrauches,  like  a  spiral  stair- 

c:ise  rouiut  .; :  rolumu,  in  lapcriii);  lines  up 

to  the  summit  of  the  clilF; — whde  each  flat  landinir- 
place  Rives  footinif  to  another  sturdy  forest,  and 
between  every  bold  trunk  which  skirts  the  edge 
lies  enframed  the  same  never-tiring  picture  of  sea 
and  sky  and  luxuriant  foreground.  Such  is  the 
character  of  two  of  these  cliffs  ;  at  the  third  the 
rocks  rise  less  abruptly,  and,  except  the  grass  and 
wild  flowers  which  creep  in  horizontal  lines  be- 
tween the  division  of  the  strata,  and  the  wild  straw- 
berries and  low  shrubs  winch  nestle  in  iheir  recess- 
es, including  even  a  few  sprays  of  Knglish  white- 
thorn— a  rare  colonist  in  this  clime — not  an  object 
breaks  their  rugijed  sides. 

This  last  clitf  surmounted,  tho  view  now  opens 
over  a  vast  bleak  plain,  flat  as  the  gnlf  itself,  and 
so  devoid  of  all  natiinil  objects,  that  it  seems  as  if 
the  winds  from  tho  Baltic  had  compromised  mat- 
ters with  the  smiling  valley  below,  by  sweeping 
all  signs  of  fertility  from  the  plain  above.  Here, 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  topmost  cliff,  commanding 
a  panoramic  view,  unmatched  on  the  one  hand  for 
beauty,  and  on  both  for  extent,  and  exposed  to 
every  blast  that  blows  benealti  heaven,  the  caprice 
or  boldness  of  an  architect  has  placed  a  largo  man- 
sion, standing  like  a  lonely  sentinel's  box  at  the 
edge  of  a  fortress,  and  visible  in  a  S()uarc  mass  for 
miles  around.  Forwarder  in  the  plain  lie  a  few 
scattered  buildings,  and  u|>on  the  same  line  with 
the  house  itself  may  he  seen  an  old  mill,  now  a 
ruin,  but  sacred  from  further  demolition  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  forming,  as  well  as  the  man- 
sion, a  land-mark  for  navigation.  Other  and  more 
interesting  relics  of  antiquity  are  discernible  from 
this  height,  for  deeper  in  the  country  may  be  seen 
the  hold  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Wesenberg,  and  be- 
neath the  cliffs,  on  a  tongue  of  land  jutting  into 
the  sea,  stands  the  ancient  pile  of  tho  Tolsburg. 

But  to  relnrn  to  the  house.  To  those  who  ap- 
proach it  from  the  plain  for  the  first  time,  it  aj>- 
pears  no  less  the  emblem  than  the  abode  of  utter 
desolation  ;  and  as  the  land  lies  in  a  gentle,  almost 
imperceptible  slope  up  to  its  very  threshold,  not  a 
glimpse  of  the  valley  beneath  or  sea  beyond  is  vis- 
ible till  the  traveller  h.ts  entered  its  walls.  Such 
being  the  case,  he  generally  finds  himself  stationed 
at  a  window  overlooking  the  full  magnificence  of 
the  scene,  before  ho  is  even  aware  of  its  existence  ; 


while  hii  ■•tonwh«<)  gaie  follows  the  receding  ma*- 
g«%«  ..r  t'.roMi  ii/ht(.t)  hniKF  rniiii-1  >-.irh  depression  of 
til'  r  line  of  shore 

siM  ^  and  huge  mas- 

ses of  boulder  stones,  and  thence  launches  frorly 
on  a  wide  cxpanst?  of  waters,  broken  only  by  the 
bold  outline  of  tho  mountainous  island  of  Iiochland 
resting  upon  the  horiron. 

On  this  coast,  sn  r  be- 

neath, scenes  of  ila  irom 

a  system  of  illicit  lr:irni-,  iiiu  •  d; 

for.   far  removed   from  the   «  ■'■"•^ 

of  their  own  country,  where  ;i  .~.  j,.-ii  ,,.i--.i„,.  i«il- 
icy  only  offers  for  sale  the  wretched  articles  of  its 
own  inland  manufactures,  and  those  at  exorbitant 
prices,  the  inhabit.tntH  of  this  wild  region  are 
doubly  induced  to  welcome  across  the  Finlanders 
from  the  opposite  shores,  whoso  own  comparative- 
ly unrestricted  commerce  enables  them  to  offer  tho 
various  products  of  foreign  growth  or  eiccllenco 
at  a  moderate  price.  .Moreover,  the  Finlanders 
are  content  to  forego  money  and  take  goods  in  ex- 
change, a  mode  of  payment  particularly  conve- 
nient in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  and  thus  the  sledge 
or  twiat,  which  comes  freighted  with  coffee,  sugar, 
Kniflish  cottons,  and  other  teniptio^;  articles,  gen- 
erally returns  laden  with  a  cargii  of  corn  or  bran- 
dy. Owing  to  tho  extent  to  which  this  system  of 
traffic,  equally  illegal  on  both  sides,  was  carried 
on,  the  vigilance  of  government  had  been  attracted, 
and  a  species  of  preventive  guard,  called  Strandrri- 
lirs,  consisting  of  a  body  of  mounted  Cossacks, 
was  established  along  the  coast ;  their  head-quar- 
ters being  about  four  wersts,  nearly  as  many  miles, 
from  tho  mansion  we  have  described.  These  in- 
dividuals were  hated  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
cheated  by  the  same  rule  ;  while,  for  some  time, 
the  traffic  only  seemed  to  acquire  fresh  zest  and 
activity  from  the  difficulties  which  attended  it. 
Altogether  the  pr.asants  here  are  a  more  manly 
race  than  arc  usually  met  with  in  this  part  of  Hus- 
sia.  This  is  owing  to  their  wild  locality  ;  to  their 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  islanders  of  the  Hal- 
tic,  all,  as  well  as  the  Finlanders,  hardy  and  inde- 
pendent races  ;  and  to  their  favorite  pursuit  of 
seal-hunting  and  other  nautical  occupations,  which 
vary  iheir  more  peaceful  agricultunil  labors. 

Tow.-irds  the  period,  however,  when  our  story 
opens,  owing  to  the  appointment  of  a  new  subal- 
tern officer  to  this  post,  whose  character  for  cour- 
age and  cruelty  was  noted,  and  who  had  put  the 
latter  beyond  all  question  by  lakim'  iln'  Iiw  of 
punishment,  in  some  oases,  most  !  into 

his  own  hands,  the  ardor  for  snium'  niuch 

abated.  At  the  same  time,  ii  nui.tt  be  owned  that 
the  shifting  stale  of  the  Baltic — as  perfidious  in  ita 
froien  as  in  its  liquid  form — owing  to  a  succession 
of  high  and  suddenly  changing  winds,  not  a  little 
contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  order  on  tho 
coast.  It  was  not,  indeed,  till  so  late  as  the 
month  of  March  that  the  ice-masses  became  knit 
together,  and  that  the  Strandrtiters  assamed  a 
more  vigilant  look-out. 

But  we  most  again  return  to  the  far-seen  hnnse 
upon  the  cliff,  where  our  narrative  rightly  begin*. 
In  one  of  the  many  apartments  of  the  lower  story, 
which  usually  in  hous<>8  of  this  rank  is  entirely 
'  appropriated  to  the  numerous  retinue  of  servants, 
there  was  gathered  together  a  most  pictureaqne 
I  group.  .\t  a  long  table,  which  divided  the  room 
lengthwise,  and  wrapped  in  the  tanned  sheep-skin, 
which  covers  alike  the  Russian,  the  Finlander, 
and  the  inhabitant  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  stood  a 
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l>card,  and  quick, 


III    thi-ir  cuuiiio- 
i'  of  female  llo^l^e- 
iin.      I'tiu  y>iui4|;i  r   wunicn  wure   their 
!  rilly    iiixRl   profuse   in  quanlity^-care- 

I  I,  and  dispiised  aruund  ihe  liead,  not 

tun-  liv  Rapliarl :    while  the  inatruns 
'  '     '   by   hiL'h  hclmet- 

raied  livhiiid  with 
1  .-ii;ii<'  ui   lliesc  ncal-handed 

I  .  omployed  in  a  clus«  exain- 

r  iJi/zf,  or  prim,  or  rolls  of 
.  uliich   the  pedler  was  un- 
n,   le»s   vcnturcsotnc,  stood 
1  II  iheir  elbows  on  the  table,  in  perfect 

N  Li  of  the  treasures,  or  whispered  some 

JUKC  at  their  Imldcr  companions'  expense,  which, 
though  it  elicited  much  mirth  at  the  time,  mi);ht 
not  perhaps  appear  quite  t-o  witty  if  translated 
here.  On  the  other  side  of  the  room,  in  irregular 
(groups,  sat  as  many  as  twelve  or  fourteen  spin- 
ners, all  enrobed  in  (ray  striped  petticoats,  of 
I    ■  ■'    lure,    wilh    coarse    cloth    jackets, 

J  of  a  dull    grey  or   blue  color, 
'■  of   the    number,  uicitly   confessing 

I  loo  liot,  a  fact  which  this  warmth-luv- 

I  j<  rn    people    very    rarely    admit,    had 

thrown  olflhis  upper  garment,  displaying  thereby 
to  view  their  coarse,  crimped  shifts,  all  embroid- 
ereil  wilh  more  or  less  labor,  in  colored  silks,  or 
Htiiil.li-d  with  slender  spangles.  All  of  these  spin- 
I  'is  wore  their  Umik  hair  utterly  uncurbed 

ii,or  ribbim,  in  smooth,  rope-like  trcases, 
on  III  ir  Mioiilders  and  bosoms.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  as  if  ibis  national  coilTure,  worn  amon;;  the 

I" ' V   by  man  and   woman   alike,   had 

'  ,'rcssly  to  favor  the  national  qual- 

1 not  call  it  virlue^-of  basbfuliiess  ; 

fur  not  only  do  the  women  of  all  a^es   han|;  their 

liei!^  ill  111,-   iiriwince  of  a  superior  at  an  anjjlc 

for  their  pendent  locks  cflfeclually 

-•hing  countenances,  but  even  the 

inselves,  in  moments  of  particu- 

!  111.  by   iMi   means  disdain   to  fall 

■lion.     Occupying 

of  the  riKiiii,  was 

11  III    i.irgi!  slabs  of  brick, 

through  all  the  shades  of 

I.  .1  .11..1   .M"'>ii.  I,  .111.1  eniMeniatical  of  their  lem- 

peialiire.      At    this    a    sluul    kitchen    girl,  atlirud 

iin..-!i  ill  il.i.  ..1....  ......tf.M...  ■,..  i...r  spinninir  sisK-rs, 

I   and  lakintr  out 
I  .  Ii    hardly   ililT.  re,l 

<im  the  logs  which   fed   il. 

'  '  was  a  door  leadmir  to  a  - 

ui' iiiiiieiil,   vkliich    coinniunicileii   with    the    outer 

air.  Ill  the  o|icn  portal  of  which  stood  a  few  sturdy 

)H'a«.inls,    with    their    sandalled    feet,    long    coats 

eird.'d    al    the    waist,  and    (lowinir    locks;     while 

ri'  wen  a  r.i      '  .  engaged  in 

lilkes,  pre;  i  SO.'il-hnilt. 

;  ujiK  room.      Hut 

'  !,  and  one  whosir 

a;-,.,  j.-.i... .  .  ...  — 

than  that  of  all  ■ 
ti*  the  d.iiir    ue 
deep 

^OUll; 
It  K> 

huan  . 


own.     But,  on  looking  in  her  faco,  a  certain  lan- 
iMiid  exproKsion,  wliicli  li.'.-ii..l.'  the  cares  of  the 
iiron  and  mother,  ih<>  .1  in  the  round 

iiours  of  the  lender'>  \oiiili,  was  dis- 

iinctly  visible.  Iler  bcauiy  was  great — in  truth, 
too  great  to  be  fully  ajipreciated  by  the  company 
in  which  she  now  sat ;  for  she  was  pale  as  mar- 
ble, her  features  were  delicate  and  regular,  and 
her  large  violet-blue  eyes  gazed  upon  the  specta- 
tor with  an  unconscious  pathos,  as  if  lamenting 
ihe  liille  sympathy  they  found.  Her  dress  was 
poor — even  laitered  ;  an  old  Kasavoika  or  half- 
cloak,  lined  with  fur,  hung  ncgligenlly  upon  her, 
and  barely  covered  her  binall  round  arms,  and 
nothing  betrayed  her  real  origin  except  her  head, 
which  was  bound  in  a  turban  of  indubilalile 
Hebrew  form.  This  also  told  her  history  ;  for  in 
the  mixture  of  lufiine&H  and  gentleness  v(hieh  her 
countenance  expressed,  seemed  equally  united  the 
sense  of  her  people's  wrongs  and  their  habits  of 
passive  endurance.  She  sat  with  an  air  of  perfect 
unconcern,  now  looking  listlessly  at  the  busy 
parly,  oral  the  strapping  damsel  at  the  oven,  who, 
with  her  red  face  and  fat  arms,  and  fragrant, 
steaming  load,  looked  tho  very  pcisuiiifioaiiun  of 
vulgui  plenty. 

"  You  have  a  very  large  batch  there,  Afalusrh- 
ka,"  said  the  young  stranger,  at  length  breaking 
silence,  and  seemingly  indilTerent  how  she  began 
the  conversation. 

"  No  more  than  we  shall  want,"  answered  tho 
red-faced  scullion  ;  "  wc  have  none  to  spare  for 
Jews." 

"  If  vou  keep  your  bread  till  I  ask  for  it,  ii  will 
be  stale,"  was  the  laconic  reply.  And  here, 
doubtless,  the  Christian  damsel  would  have  found 
an  equally  charitable  retort,  had  not  all  further 
conversation  been  arrested  by  the  entrance  of 
another  individual. 

This  was  no  less  a  person-ige  than  the  lady  of 
the   house  ;    summoned  to  view   those   wares  of 
which  she  alone  was  likely  to  become  a  purchaser. 
At  sight  of  her  the  conclave    round    iho    pedler 
broke  up ;  each  smiling  maid-seivaiit  suddenly  re- 
membered that,  whilst  she  was  examining  colored 
colloiis  and  gay  riblions,  her  household  labors,  in  all 
probability,  did  not  progress,  and  now  moved  off, 
each  her  own  way,  with  an  air  as  if  she  were  nnly 
just  come,  and  had  never  intended  to  slop.  The  lull- 
ing peasants  at  the  door  retreated  wilh  precipita- 
tion ;  ihc  hpinners'  heads  sunk  on  their  bosoms  ;  and 
the   spinniii|.'-u heels,   which    had    been  describing 
most  languid  circles,  now   whirled   uith   great  en- 
ergy. None,  in  shori,  remaiiie.l,save  the  lady's  own 
I  maid — a  Itussian  nyiiiph  of  uiiquesliunalile  national 
"bvsiognoiny — who  thought  herself  privileged  to 
^Wiat  her  mistress  did,  and  the  housekeeper,  a 
iii'ly   dame   with   an  erect  cap,  who,  detecting 
I  one   of  the  spinning    girls    pi-eping    at    ihe   ladj 
I  through  a  chink    in    her   wall  of  hair,  suddenly 
I  broke  out  into  such  tones  of  reprimand  as  implied 
I  that  her  authority  had   never  relaxed.     But  it  w  as 
j  nut  less  the  individual  iliaii  the  slalion  which  gave 
rise    to   all    this   demonstration    of  respect ;    for, 
.although  the  mistress  wore  on   her  whole  aspect 
I  an  air  of  the  utmost  ( 'hrisliaii  and  feminine  gen- 

'' vet  there  was  somelhiiig  in  her  look  and 

uhieb  told,  not  of  that  equivocal  quality, 

.1.1,, I    ui.i.-i,  ....rniiw  from  a  helpless  and 

::    minds    of    more 

iistralions  of  a  very 

nature,  and    meeiing   rarely   with   more 

.1  than  it  deserves — but  rather  lbs  acquirw) 
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eonlrol  over  warm  feelings  ollen  tried,  and  the 

■iihiiiiMiiiin  of  n  '"'"  "■"•x  id  luftinr  runvirtiuiM. 
Ilrr  ryt!   WHS    il  Hill   iiiT   wliole   duuiirl- 

nii.'iil  Bcriuus ;  ii       ^>,  lliero  wus  that  lurk- 

iii);  aiiiinatioii  in  her  luce  wliich  showed  that  a 
gluani  III'  incrriiiieiit  ur  aparklo  of  aarcaani  would 
aliil  llash  ii|i  iVuiii  thu  »U|i|iru!iaed  fires  wiiliin. 
Shu  elaiici'd  around  tho  rooni,  and  her  eye  rested 
un  the  lijriire  <if  tho  Jewess,  who,  now  quilting 
her  lislletui  posture,  rose  with  the  child  in  her 
arms  at  llic  lady's  entrance.  As  their  liHiks  iiiul, 
a  Hperlaior  inii;lit  have  fancied  some  rcAcinblancu 
between  them  ;  hoth  couiilenaiices  were  mi  |iule 
and  so  lioaulil'iii,  and  liulli  iniirked  with  an  expres- 
sion of  experience  beyond  their  years.  Hut  iliey 
nii|;lit  almost  have  exchaiiued  their  birthright  ; 
for  the  I'liriHlian  lady's  eye  was  full,  dark,  and  of 
an  Orienial  laiiuuiir,  and  her  eyebrow  slender  and 
ar<:lu'd,'  like  loot's  dauKbler  in  liuido's  picture; 
while  ihu  yonni;  Israelite's  deep  blue  eye  and 
tender  brow  niii;ht  better  have  found  its  prototyjw 
amoni;  the  hiKhborn  daughters  of  an  island 
kmsdoin. 

"  SrrTilez" — be  seated,  said  the  lady,  and  the 
Jewess  dropped  to  her  foniier  position. 

"  And  whiMicc  do  you  come  !" 

"  Across  till-  IJulf,  Suditrina,"*  replied  the 
I'cdlri   iiiiii.vli',  In  a  liiiiKi'ti   Itiissu-Oerman. 

"  Hut  you  must  have  had  a  dangerous  journey  !" 

"Uanaerous!  Vtudic  Ciatc/sUo,  {nmr  Gracv,) 
by  no  means ;  ihii  track  acrtiss  the  Baltic  is  now 
as  level  the  whole  way,  excepting;  a  few  holes,  as 
the  centre  of  a  frozen  .stream." 

"  Did  you  come,  then,  tliron^ih  the  past  night?" 
addeil  the  lady,  lookini;  with  compassion  at  the 
yoiini!  woman  and  child. 

"  Sudarina,  no,"  said  tho  pedler,  with  a  little 
hesitation.  "  We  landed  late,  and  slept  in  an  out- 
house here,"  interposed  the  Jewess,  poiiiiind  in 
the  direi'lion  of  the  stables;  and  ihen,  embar- 
rassed, p<.'rliaps,  at  ,the  avowal,  and  conscious  of 
the  lady's  fixed  gaze,  a  blush  passed  over  her  pale 
face,  as  lender  and  clear  as  the  lost  rellection  of 
lisht  at  sunset  over  the  peak  of  the  Junir/Vau. 
'I'he  (ledler  now,  as  if  desirous  to  avoid  further 
questionin'j,  hurriedly  pursued — 

"  The  Kaufmanii  Mendelssohn,  from  whom  the 
Sudarina  took  the  cotVee  and  siipar  and  the  beau- 
tiful Knulisli  stufls  last  year,  has  been  waitiii)>  all 
this  winier  to  send  the  Sudarina  what  she  had 
ordered,  but  the  hahn  (ice-track)  has  been  so  bad, 
I  could  not  come  before.'' 

"  I  am  more  sorry  you  came  at  all.  Did  he  nut 
receive  my  message  !  1  sent  him  word  not  to 
venture  himself,  or  any  one  ;  the  Sirnndrcilcrs  are 
so  strict  now,  it  is  hard  to  esca)ie  them;  and  the 
goods  are  not  woriliy  of  the  peril." 

"  It  is  not  fear  that  will  keep  your  servant  from 
waiting:  on  the  Sudarina;  ihough  it  is  true  that 
the  low  price  of  the  wares  (and  they  are  precious 
pbods)  is  far  from  covering  the  expense  of  the 
transport,  "  said  the  pedler,  beginnini;  his  speech 
in  his  Kussian  and  endiiii;  it  in  bis  Hebrew  nature. 
"  I  have  a  valuable  cargo — sugar  doublo-refiiied — 
coflee,  the  best,  at  seventy  kopecks  the  pound; 
the  Sudarina  can't  buy  it  at  Narva  under  two  rou- 
bles— and  that  bad.  And  &/;«  for  the  little  lia- 
rishnas'  holiihiv  frocks.  French  silks  and  Kiiglish 
shawls.  The  Sudarina  will  send  me  back  with  a 
light  sledge,  and  Hose  will  ride  the  whole  way." 

"  And  is  that  your  wife!''  said  the  lady,  who 

*  Lady,  or  Signora. 


had  evidently  been  much  more  occupied  with  llie 
Jewess'  countenance  than  with  llie  pedlor'i 
dialogue. 

"  .Sudarina,  I  am  his  wife,"  laid  the  young 
creature. 

"  iiut  thai  is  not  your  child  ;  no,  it  cannot  be — 
you  look  but  a  rhild  yourself." 

"  Maivci  is  my  rhild,"  said  the  Jewess,  with  a 
glance  of  her  liquid  eye  t4iward8  the  sleeper, 
which  HU|>erseded  any  other  sffinnative. 

"  Poor  young  creature,"  said  the  lady  in  a  low 
tune,  and  in  a  language  which  none  iliere  uiider- 
stiMMl ;    and   then    :;  '  '           ^      '  '   ',    "How 

could  you  venture   :  ii  a  jour- 

neyl     Are  you  not  ..,...,..  ...  ,,.j ^  ,..  t  health?" 

I'lic  pedler  smiled  at  ibis  qurslion.  "  Kosu  is 
accusloiiied  to  it,"  ho  said  ;  "  she  can  sleep  as 
well  beneath  the  siraw  in  tlie  aledge  as  llie  Suda- 
rina beneath  her  silken  coverlet." 

"  1  'II  be  bound  she  has  nulbing  beller  at  home," 
said  Axina,  the  Kussian  waiting-muid,  who  was 
already  much  deeper  engrossed  in  the  coiilrnts  uf 
the  pack  than  her  mistress,  in  a  half-whisper  to 
Tina,  the  stately  housekeeper. 

"  Nay,  Axina,  girl,  but  ho  must  be  a  bold  man 
who  could  leave  such  a  pretty  young  wife  (if  she 
be  his  wife)  at  lioiue  :  aheisKafest  with  him."  re- 
plied Tina. 

"  Safe, 'indeed,"  retorted  the  Kussian  Grace; 
"  it  would  be  an  odd  tasie  that  could  fancy  such  a 
jidikoe  face,  and  a  bold  heart  that  would  venture 
near  any  of  her  race  :  before  a  Christian  can  say 
Sdraslite  I*  as  the  saying  goes,  they  '11  pick  your 
pockeis." 

"  You  are  a  foul,  Axina,"  said  her  mistress, 
who  happened  to  overhear  her — the  Kussian 
equivalent  to  this  being  inure  customary,  if  not 
more  |>olile  ;  "  her  face  is  not  s»i  Jewish  as  your 
own,  to  say  nolbing  of  its  being  a  Irit'e  hand- 
somer; and  as  to  picking  pockets,  one  uf  your 
own  Russians  will  outwit  a  Jew  any  day.  Here, 
take  my  keys,  and  fetch  bread  and  meat  from  the 
sihaJf'Tii,^  and  while  bread  for  the  child.  Do  you 
hear  ?     Skorif,  quick." 

At  this  double  insult  on  herself  and  her  nation, 
foHowed  up  by  a  commission  which  by  no  means 
smoothed  the  matter,  pour  Axina's  lips  protruded 
beyond  all  bounds  even  of  Tartar  symineiry  ;  and 
this,  with  the  slowest  possible  execuluin  of 
orders,  being  the  only  means  of  expressing  her 
injured  dignity  left  to  her,  it  is  but  just  to  add  that 
she  made  the  must  uf  both  bcfure  she  finally  quit- 
ted the  room. 

"  What  may  be  the  price  of  this  blue  Navarino, 
pedler'" — and  then,  without  waiting  or  listening 
for  tho  answer,  "And  what's  your  age,  Jev- 
rai(a!"X  added  the  lady,  who  sloml  lietween  the 
gay  pile  of  goods  and  the  pour  tattered  girl. 

"  Sudarina,  I  am  sixteen  summers  old  :"  for 
the  Kussiaiis  reckon  by  this  brief  season,  though 
their  neighbors,  the  Laplanders,  compute  by 
frosts. 

"Sixteen  summers!"  repealed  the  lady  with 
soniewh.it  of  horror  ;  "  too  young,  too  young. 
Why  were  you  in  such  haste  to  begin  the  cares  uf 
life  !  they  cume  soon  enough  uf  thcDiselves.  And 
your  child  ?" 

"  Matvei  can  walk  alone;  come,  Din  hinla, 
show  the  Banna  bow  well  you  can  stand,"  said 
Kose,  putiiiig  a  little  misshapen  bundle  down, 
which  lirst  pitched  un  its  bead,  ihen  settled  on  to  a 


*  How  do  you  do  7         t  Store-room. 
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man   epntnl    part,  mmI   tbaaee,   being  quickly 

...1.1  1 .  1 k..,  t..,»,.,  ...  fihowsynip- 

~-      I       iutiful  eyes 
.  ihey  were  better  bestowed 
iris,"  said   the  lady,  with  B 
•mill  I- 

"  '1  II  is  blessed  with  children?" 

Ac»8,   and  a  (glance  of  malenial  free- 

iissed    between    them,    which    would 

j'T'SiL-lv   have  been  further  amplified  by   words, 

»hiMi   Axina  enterinjt  with   provisions,  the   lady 

r  '  ■    r  examination  of  the  pack. 

■  r  now  displayed  all  his  treasures,  and 

t  ■' ■■■••■   1.— "<scd  but  textures 

.■<  ;  while  .\xina, 

::•. .     ._  .   .      ..^  of  true  Russian 

long>ini(  at  a  Haunty  red  chintz  with  yellow  flowers, 
the  must  indubitable  bit  of  internal  manufacture 
the  pack  afTorded,  which  she  determined  to  bargain 
for  at  the  rery  first  pause,  and  beat  down  at  every 
successive  one. 

"  Th>>n  I  may  cut  the  Sudarina  sixteen  ells  of 
r       i'         I    Navarino;    and   how   many   of   the 
iitf 
•■  I.        •  •  n  ill>,  iiiv  (rood  man." 

'•a,.,^.:       il...       <...Ur>t>a      will      «klco      >>••      wkolu, 

exactly  ihrfi'  uiul  iwnity  ;  five  clls  more  will  just 
be  a  frock  for  om-  of  the  little  Harishnas.  There  's 
nil  fear  of  its  fading  in  the  w  ash  :  i  °ll  pledge  my- 
^.  If  It  will  come  out  brizhter  every  time,  like 
111'-  LTcen  leaves  in  summer  after  a  shower  of  rain. 
<  oiiie,  you  shall  have  the  last  five  ells  ten  kopecks 
rhiaper."' 

"  Very  well,  you  may  leave  it ;  but  what  's  the 
price  of  this  Knglisfhe  lytirr '  (English  le.tther, 
alias  atay-jean.)  How  beautiful  it  is  I  how  different 
to  what  one   pela  here.     Axina,  feel   here  ;  this 

will  be  hard  work  for  v     -  '■ -s." 

.\xma  lent  adispai  .  fur  she  was  ton 

(food  a  pair-"'   '■•  ••'  i  .     ^u  wares.     Hut  the 

Jew  knew  i  'M  ;  all  he  had  was  first-rale. 

"Ti^a  '-le  ;  I 'II  sell  it  cheap  :  what 

^ys  Vaxchr  fialrhlro   to   six    roubles   the   elU" 

with  a  look  at  the  same  time  as  if  he  thought  he 

t  raise  his  price  on  the  strength  of  her  admir- 

.  but  rather  doubting  her  concurrence. 

"."Six    riiublffi   an  ell'      .\lwurd  '      No  English 

merchant  would  ask  above  a  fourth  of  that  price, 

'  \«a  have  paid  no  duty.     Put  it  back  again, 

\       ■.." 

■  .Nay,  Sudarina,  I  would  rather  be  a  loser 
than  you  ;  .Vu,  you  shall  have  it  for  five  rou- 
bles.'' 

"  More  than  twice  its  value ;  but  I  never  bar- 
gain :  if  it  were  not  Knglish,  I  would  not  look  at 
it  twiee." 

"  Well,  the  Sudirina  may  please  to  change  her 

mind,"  aaid  the  Jew,  smiling  obsetjuionsly  ;  "  will 

she  look,  mi-snwhil'-.  at  some  beautiful  Cahnrkor 

'  ■<  the  maker's  name," 

I  rather  doubtful  ipcan- 

-\\  needles,  too  ;  1 

•  time  ;"  and  as 

.:iH  ■]    :iriifi»'    ua"    pT'  '        '      *';«■    lady 

■  r  head,  and   gave  it  ir  rut) 

I-     w  .  i,   ;«,ih  hn-  I-    ■■•'    -.vhich  <i.- ■  .■.!...'  Iiuyers 

I'f  linrn  inT«r\al>  d  then  throwing  down 


•he   aaldfxl    in    a   low  tone. 
DO  b«U«r:    do  yon  c«ll    i; 


No    English 


don't  fill  yoar  sledge  with  such  wares  when  yon 
cross  again  :  I  could  supply  you  with  either 
better." 

"  The  Sud&rina  appears  to  know  all  about  Eng- 
lish wares,"  continued  the  pedlcr,  still  smiling 
impcrturbably ;  "  has  the  Sudarina  ever  been  in 
England'" 

"  I  never  left  it  till  I  came  here,"  was  the  alow 
and  serious  answer. 

"  ^touhno  HI  Is  it  possible!  Chudlxnoif 
wonderful  !  Bhjr  mhi .'  my  God !  Then  the 
Sudarina  was  an  Englishwoman?" 

"  Was  an  Englishwoman  !  I  am  an  English- 
woman as  much  as  you  are  a — Hiissi.in  (she  was 
going  to  say  "  a  Jew,")  and  shall  never  be  other- 
wise," 

These  last  few  sentences  had  roused  the  Jeweas 
from  her  customnry  apathy^  and  hastily  rising, 
she  exclaimed,  "  How  could  the  Harina  leave  her 
own  land '  To  be  sure,  Russia  is  a  pleasant 
country,  and  England,  they  say,  is  hut  a  poor 
place  to  live  in ;  but  each  one  loves  iheit 
own.  Has  the  Barina  then  no  Papinka  or  Ma- 
mttikaf" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  lady,  smiling  mournfully  at 
Rose's  sudden  ebullition  ;  "  yes,  my  mother,  Ood 
KIcM  her.  is  alive,  but  I  have  not  seen  licr  for 
many  long  years." 

"Hojr  mbi .'  how  could  you  leave  her  ?" 

"  Nay,  Rose,  you  have  no  right  In  question  me. 
I  did  like  yourself,  I  married  young,  and  now  I 
am  older  I  must  be  wise  enough  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  Women  must  follow  their  husbands,  you 
know  ;  you  Russians  follow  yours  on  a  mournful 
errand  sometimes.  And  I  am  a»  happy  as  most 
are,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh  which  somewhat 
qualified  the  assertion. 

".Vu — if  the  Harina  be  but  happv,  that's 
enough.  'Tis  true,  there's  nothing  like  your 
own  country  and  kinsfolk  ;  but  a  ginid  hiislinnd  is 
worth  travelling  after.  And  one  husband,  1  dare 
say,  is  as  good  as  another,"  added  Rose,  with 
rather  a  novel  species  of  philosophy,  which  her 
own  husband  might  not  have  quite  so  readily 
approved.  Hut  the  pedler  seemed  fully  to  partake 
of  the  syinpatliizing  emotions  which  evidently 
swelled  the  heart  of  his  younir  wife,  and  looking 
at  the  beautiful  lady  with  his  blandest  expression, 
"  .Say  no  more  about  U;  Sudarina  thall  have  her 
Engiitchr  /W'r  at  four  roubles  ;  nay,  1  'II  say 
three  roubles,  eighty  kopecks  ;"  and  there  's  no 
knowing  how  his  abaleiiienis  niicht  not  have  pro- 
ceeded, when  suddenly  the  light  nl  the  window 
was  obscured,  and  the  la<ly"»  quick  eye  was  ihe 
first  to  recognize  the  fieiire  of  a  horseman,  who, 
pike  in  hand,  and  mountrd  on  a  high  saddle,  over- 
looked the  window  which  no  pedestrian  figure 
could  have  reached,  and  stood  gazing  for  a  second 
at  the  party  through  the  duxky  double  panes.  A 
quick  glance  of  fear  spoke  her  anxiety  as  she 
hastily  motioned  the  Jew  and  his  wife  to  a  pari 
of  the  apartment  screened  by  the  stove,  and  then, 
qnick  as  thought,  threw  the  despised  calico  over 
the  multifarious  pack.  Scarcely  was  this  efTecled 
when  one  of  the  long-haired  |H-asants  put  hin  head 
round  the  door-stall  and  mysteriously  whispered, 
I  "  The  Sirandmlrr ," — a  communication  which 
was  immediately  fidlowed  by  a  confusion  of  voices 
I  and  trampling  of  feet  at  the  outer  diwir. 

"What  shall  I  do'  What  shall  I  do»"  said 
the  Jew  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  while  Rose 
leant  with  her  child  against  the  warm  stove  and 
,  exhibited  no  sign*  of  fear. 
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<*  Keep  qniet,"  said  the  lady,  "  and  you  will 
kwe  nothing." 

"  Uut  my  sledge  !  my  sledge  !  it  is  at  the  door ; 
and  thii  ),'<>od  black  horM<,  and  a  htupfund  and  a 
hull' 1)1  rcill'cc,  and  (irticii  pounds  of  lea — genuine 
Kttisir's-Thee.  What  !>hall  I  du  !"  and  be  wrung 
hia  hands  in  terror. 

"Malchi,  hold  your  tongue,"  said  the  lady 
with  an  imperative  tone,  which  showed  she  had 
not  liTed  BO  long  in  Kussia  fur  nothing,  "  and 
listen." 

The  whole  party  now  stood  in  silence,  broken 
only  by  Uose,  who  in  a  low  whisper  related  that 
she  had  seen  that  figure  on  the  r\\ff»  tut  they 
came  in  ;  "  hut"  she  innocently  added,  "  1  took 
him  for  the  Suilir  (the  master)  of  the  house  him- 
self." 

The  gravity  of  this  dcclarnlion  ruffled  that  of 
the  lady  for  a  moment ;  but  now  all  cara  were 
again  lient  in  the  direction  of  the  dour,  where 
apparently  a  parley  not  of  the  most  amicable 
description  was  going  forward ;  while,  by  the 
repeated  jingle  of  the  sU'dge-lKdls,  the  head  of  the 
little  black  horse  in  question  seemed  to  be  the 
object  of  contention. 

Meanwhile  the  anxious  thought,  "  Where  can 
I  hide  these  poor  creatures !"  was  uppermost  in 
the  lady's  mind. 

In  vain  did  she  ransack  the  house  from  the 
Bodrn,  as  the  provincial  Germans  improperly  call 
their  garret,  to  ihe  cellar,  for  a  and'  asylum  for 
them,  when  suddenly  she  exclaimed,  "  Slay  ;  I 
have  thought  of  an  excellent  hiding-place  ;  here, 
good  Tina,  lake  my  keys  and  luck  these  poor 
people  up  in  the  SiAiiJfrrii ;  that 's  the  last  place 
in  which  they  'II  fancy  I  shuuld  hide  a  hungry 
Jew." 

Despite  her  terror,  for  all  present  partook  of  it, 
the  good  old  soul  received  the  keys  with  a  sonie- 
whal  liiimorous  smile.  Hut  Axina,  who  had 
stood  crossing  herself  most  indefatigahly,  now 
changed  the  action  into  one  of  genuine  secular 
woiideriiieiit  at  a  proceeding  on  her  mistress' 
part,  no  less  funlhardy  in  her  eyes  than  that  of 
turning  a  mvenovis  wolf  into  a  sheep-fold.  Her 
indignation  however  was  supertliioiis ;  for  before 
the  order  could  be  executed  the  Sirandrcitcr  shot 
like  an  arrow  pist  the  window,  and  his  horse's 
hoofs  were  heard  in  diminishing  thunder  upon  the 
hullow  rocks. 

"S/ai-a  Woir«."'  "Thank  God!"  simultane- 
ously ejaculated  the  Jewess  and  the  English  mis- 
tress, each  in  their  native  tongue. 

.\nd  now  nil  shyness  vanished  :  the  peasants 
throngrd  into  the  apartment,  each  ready  to  tell  the 
tale  where  all  seemed  anxious  alike  lo  listen  ;  and 
though  somewhat  varying  in  detail,  yet  each 
agreeing  in  the  main  point,  viz.,  that  the  danger 
was  not  over,  but  only  susjiended.  The  Slran- 
dreilrr,  it  appeared,  finding  himself  ]H)wcrlcss 
against  so  many,  had  hurned  off  to  the  guard- 
house to  bring  up  his  comrades,  and  a  strong  band 
roighi  be  ex|>ected  within  an  hour. 

"  The  Russian  dug  wanted  to  drive  the  horse 
and  sledge  away,"  said  one  long-haired  indi- 
vidual. 

"  If  it  had  not  been  for  our  harpoons,  more  than 
one  of  us  would  have  felt  the  point  of  his  lance," 
said  another. 

"  He  tried  to  stab  the  horse  in  his  fury,"  said  a 
third. 

"  No,    no,"    cried    two    or    three    voices    at 


onc« ;  "  't  was  the  sledge  into  which  be  stuck  his 
pike." 

"  And  no  bad  thought  either,"  added  the  older- 
looking  of  the  party  ;  "  how  I'l-  «l...nl,l  !,.■  I  now 
it  again'     But  dun't  let  us  I  ng 

nothing;  that  won't  help  the  /  "'  is 

io  the  most  trouble." 

"  Take  my  advice,  Praua,"  said  another,  "  and 
send  the  Jew,  horse  and  sledge,  bag  and  baggage, 
wife  and  child,  into  the  wiM>ds.  May  be  they  '11 
manage  to  keep  clear  of  the  Cossacks,  though  'l  is 
true  Ivan's  eyes  are  as  sharp  as  Ins  lance." 

This  prudent  am>eal  n  :  'for 

she  to  whom  it  was  a(!<  v  to 

hear  it.      Dot  the  Jew   li.u>    .  itul 

with  instinctive  caution  and  tr'  >  i  >  .mi 

securing  and  doing  up  the  scaii^ is  ol  his 

pack,  whose  defenceless  stale  in  such  a  mixed 
company  seemed  not  a  little  tu  aggravate  his 
sulTerings  ;  while  Axina,  seizing  the  opportunity, 
druve  such  a  hard  bargain  for  that  same  red  and 
Yellow  cotton  as  no  Jew  in  his  senses  would  ever 
nave  consented  to. 

Meantime  the  lady  still  kept  silence,  engaged 
apparently  in  a  painful  conflict  with  herself,  while 
the  wild-looking  peasants,  who  in  their  eagerness 
and  vehemence  had  ventured  nearer  a  sut>erior 
than  custom  usually  allowed,  now  sunk  back,  en- 
framing her  (;raceful  figure  in  a  semicircle  which 
nunc  seemed  disposed  again  to  cross.  13ul  Rose 
was  the  first  to  break  the  ring :  moving  forward 
with  a  detennined  air,  thuugh  paler  than  ever,  one 
hand  propping  her  child,  she  laid  the  other  in  its 
tattered  sleeve  upon  the  lady's  arm  :  "  Uo  not  be 
in  trouble  fur  us ;  we  thank  you  fur  your  kind 
words,  and  for  the  bread  wo  have  eaten  under 
your  roof;  there  are  not  many  hero  who  would 
hsTe  given  us  either.  Come,  husband,  let  us  go 
into  the  woods ;  it  is  not  so  very  cold  ;  and  the 
Ixird  Jehovah,  who  did  not  forsake  the  little 
Ishmael  in  the  desert,  will  care  for  our  Mat- 
vei.  Come," — and  so  saying  she  hugged  the 
little  bale  of  rags,  which  had  sunk  to  sleep  on 
her  bosom,  closer  to  her,  and  moved  towards  the 
door. 

"  No,  no.  Rose — stay,"  said  the  lady,  grasping 
her  by  the  collar  of  the  wretched  cloak  ;  "  I  was 
not  thinking  of  my  own  risk — no,  indeed,  I  was  not. 
Uut — my  husband — if  he  should  return" — and  here 
she  stopped. 

"  I  understand  you,  Sudarina  ;  I  would  rather  be 
in  the  cold  woods  with  Matvei,  than  see  you  stand 
in  fear  before  your  lord.     I^n  us  go." 

At  these  words  the  same  elderly  peasant — a 
plain  but  sensible-looking  man,  with  awkward 
muscular  [wrson  and  long  reddish  locks,  every  hair 
of  which  curled  separate  with  exposure  to  the 
frost — now  stepped  forward.  "  May  your  servant, 
Maddis,  s|)eak !" 

"Speak,  good  Maddis,"  said  his  mistress ;  "  yoa 
never  speak  idly." 

"  Then  my  advice  is  that  you  keep  neither  the 
Jew  nor  his  wife  here.  I  would  say  the  same  if 
they  were  Christians.  It  is  not  alone  that  the 
Hcrr  will  be  angry,  but  the  house  will  be  ran- 
sacked ;  and  where  would  you  hide  them  then  ?  It 
would  not  so  much  matter  if  we  had  another  lo 
deal  with ;  for  I  would  engage  with  a  few  roubles, 
or  a  couple  of  young  lambs,  or  even  half-a-dozen 
chickens,  with  Praua's  permissiou,  to  make  these 

*  Mistress,  a  corruption  of  the  German  word  /Vox. 
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TH8    JEWESS 


.^9  •nMifi'f  (tint  ihor  nhoiilH  not  know  ihiij 


»   ih»t    well    eiHMiijh — bill    what 
r.r  i.niii'   (the  Ji'W  ffMsneil) — 
\  •  can  cuch,  Ivan  is  to 

itf  ni)thin(f  of  »n  ordor 
,.iai — which,  to  ho  sure,  is  mnri- 
— a»  well  M  all  the  contrabund  he 
can  I'lV  Ilia  li.iiitls  upon." 
IIi»ri*  the  Jew  enianed  «^in. 
"  If,"    Slid   the  l:idy   cajrerly,   "  it   is   nothing 
more  than  the  eoo.ls,  !  M  willinely  pay — " 

"  n'   •    "  all  voiir  paving  will  do  no  pond  : 

the    V.  :M  lake  the  money  first  and  thf 

~      '  .  1    ,,  ;  and  the  poor  cn-atiires,  though 

1  ■vcr-silly  to  put  themselves  in  such  a 

!•  Prnna  in  such  Irotihle,  would  be  sent 

.1  1  ■  .  ^'    1'  :   --'iiirsih  ;  and  many  have  walked  to 

Si  1  ri  1  !  •■•  I  I  <s  crime  than  cheating  the  customs. 

And  it  is  not  unpunished  either  that  Ihev  would 

pel  n-it  (if  Ivan's  grasp  ;  fur  he  is  too  fund  of  the 

whip  among  his  own  people  to  spare 

whether  man  or  woman — to  say  nolh- 

j  Jews,  which  makes  the  business 

■•  \S  ti  IT  IS  1.1  be  done,  then'"  said  the  lady, 
shud  Icririjt  at  the  thought.  "  I  cannnt  bear  to 
turn  th'^in  out,  especially  this  young  creature," 
and  nh-  still  kept  her  hold  on  Rose. 

"  Whv.  I..  I"  «Mr,.,"  said  the  old  man,  looking 

n'  ''i    ^  r  the  Jewess  with  a  pitying 

;•'  n  ■   ,  ••  :  111  to  turn  such  a  young   wife 

int.i  t'le  wiiodn.  to  eat  birch-twi(r»  and  nriiik  snow- 

«  >•  '•.   Silt   d'-pend   upon   it,  Praua,  she   is  safer 

■<  roof  than  under  man's.     However.  I 

•it  of  a  plan  :  we  three  here  Juhann, 

I  ^  to  thelwonih'^r  peasants,  "  and 

'  •■   for  seal-hunting:  let  the  Jew 

'it  will  be  hard  if  we 

I  before  six  hours  are 

They  arc  sife  there  ; 

tired  of  scarchiii!;,  can 

i  >itr.'  ■     or  if  liifV    Ii:ivi' 


on  III'  to  It. 

"  11  nm  the  cliff." 

"  Whil,  Willi  llim  »iiiiw,  Prmia'"  said  the  man, 
■miliii?  :  K".  nor  evi-n  wiihuiit  it.  We  shall  he  as 
i  iie  a  quarter  of  a  wcnit 

'     V  pack'"  said  the 
:,'  as  if  he  would 

I..    „-  !t. 

"  I  Midilis.  to  whom 

the   ( ,  ,  ..        y    no   new  eTp<'ri- 

ment.  "  M'-re  yuu,  Mart,  run  with  it,  and  you 
ollpm  h  Id  him,  to  that  part  of  the  wood  where  the 
'  irid  ao  thick;  pile  it  up  with  a  little 
;  no  on«  will  know  it  from  its  neighlxirs  : 
Um  l«ly  caa  have  it  fetched  wheo  the  alarm  it 
OTer." 

"And  I  '11  pot  the  horse  in  the  stable,"  said  one 
voiee. 

"  A    '  ' •■       '   '       iwsy  where  there 

vn  I 

'•  '  .., ...,.  ...-1  where  the  lance 

and  ioto  the  fire  with  it,"  said  Maddis 


And  nnw  the  lady,  albeit  not  unused  to  th 

iful  dilemmas  where  the  heart  and  ihe  judirmeilt 

'   conlrarv  ways,  stood    in    Hrep   coiisidrralion, 

'  "liny  an  ex|icclant  look  hung  iipnn  her  de- 

Ml.       Hut    though     the    main    question 

.:  =iill  irreconcilable  in  her  mind,  yet  a  little 

under-current  of  ihiiiightfiilness  had  full  play,  and 

turning  to  the  housekeeper,  she  pave  directions  in 

a  low  voice  to  fetch  the  bread  and  salt  fish,  which 

form   the  staple  food  nf  the  lower  orders,  and  a 

eiiiiple  of  bntllej  of  brandy,  and  other   provisions, 

adding,   "  they    will    want   them    wherever   they 

go." 

Her  good  sense  told  her  that  Maddis'  plan  in 
truth  w;is  the  best  and  the  most  merciful  ;  and  for 
the  pedler,  trained  like  every  Russian  to  Iw-ar  all 
weathers  and  sland  all  faligiies,  she  fell  no  com- 
punction :  but  she  wavered  when  she  looked  at  the 
slight  form  and  pale  brow  of  the  Jewess.  The 
decision,  however,  was  not  to  come  fnun  her. 

"Rose,"  she  began,  "your  husband  will  do 
well  to  accept  this  oflfer." 

"The  Sudarina  is  right." 

"  But  you — you  had  best  stay  here,  and  it  will 
be  hard  if  I  cannot  protect  you." 

"  No,"  said  the  young  woman  with  a  firm  look. 
"  The  Sudarina  means  it  well ;  but  1  go  with  my 
husband,  were  it  to  Siberia." 

A  short  pause  ensued. 

"  My  heart  bleeds  for  you.  Rose,  hut  I  cannot 
dissuade  you  ;  you  arc  ripht,  and  Hod  be  your 
help  ;  but  there  is  another  duly  for  you  yet." 

The  Jewess  looked  up  imploringly,  and  with 
quickened  breath,  as  if  dreading,  yet  foreknowing 
the  next  word,  and  involuntarily  pressed  the 
sleeping  child  to  her. 

"  Yes,  Birinai/a,  (poor  one.)  you  have  guessed 
my  meaning — you  must  leave  your  child  here.  I 
pity  you  from  my  very  heart,  but  indeed  you 
must;  he  would  only  encumber  your  steps,  and 
'  you  would  surely  not  expos  •  his  tender  life  to  the 
hardships  you  may  perhaps  iimlerpo." 

The  Jewess'   tears  were   falling  fust  upon  the 

!  cheek  of  the  slumberer.     "  Nay,  put  your  trust  in 

'God — the  (iiid  of  us  all;   wiih   his  hli'ssinp  you 

will  be  back   in  a  few  days;  and   Malvoi  shall  lie 

as  one   of  my   own  children.     1  won't  be  a  bad 

mother  to  him,"  she  said,  trying  to  smile  ;  "  let 

I  me  take  him." 

I  The  Jewess  did  not  articulate  a  word,  or  could 
not ;  hut  slowly  and  clumsily  she  was  unfolding 
the  bandages  by  which  the  child  hiinir  before  her, 
and  wiih  every  looseneil  knot  seemed  to  he  tearing 
her  heart-siriiigs  asunder.  y\t  length  the  child 
lay  free  from  all  siippnrl,  save  only  her  circling 
arms,  which  were  cold  and  blue  with  the  absence 
of  that  blood  which  seemed  to  lie  choking  her 
heart.  .She  did  not  trust  herself  to  kiss  it.  but 
with  a  solemnity  which  pave  her  young  features  an 
unnatural  expression,  she  laid  her  treasure  on  the 
bosom  of  the  Knplish  lady. 

"  May  the  l/ord  do  unto  your  children  as  you  do 

unto  my  Malvei,  and  may  you  never  know" 

hers  her  vnico  failed,  and  Inriiing  away  she 
walked  rapidly  to  the  door. 

Hut  the  transition  from  the  damp  rough  folds 
that  hung  over  the  mother's  breast,  to  the  delicate 
linen  which  covered  the  fair  round  shoulder  of  the 
Kii    '    '  .1,  had  disturbed  the  slumberer,  and 

n\"  ''p  blue  eyes  to  the  stranpe  face  and 

loli-  .    ;,.  — -   of  i' ' r.  he  set  up  a  cry 

which  the  lady  as  •  I  to  stifle  with   the 

handkcrchiiT  uitli   '  ...   had  wiped  her  own 
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unrnnsrioiis  icar.i.  Short  and  low  as  wns  that 
■oiind.  ill"  miilhiT's  nar  htid  caiii;hl  it ;  and  now, 
ait  if  hi-yotu)  all  power  of  iwlfccinlrol,  back  »hn 
lioiiml.'d  like  an  snimil  who  hears  the  call  of  its 
yomia. 

"  (1h  !  Mntvei !  Matvei!   Mnya  DJsehinka  !  mo, 
OoluliHihik !  how    rould    I    leavo    you! — I,    yom 
own  niollirr,  who  nov^r  left  you  for  a  momrnt  bo- 
fur*"!"     Ami  ilmn  siiddriily  m-iiiiiif  ihu  lady,  wlio| 
had  wilh  dilTiniliy  hiiidereii  her  from  rrsnoiif  -  <^■■■ 
iifinl.  with  a  roiivilUivo  pr:>«p,  "Oh!   Sm!  i 
Siid.'irin:i  !  take  him  away,  if  yon  wonM   iv 
my  huart  break — takn  hiin  away.     1  can't  follow 
thn  falticr  with  Milvoi  bi-fort"  my  eyes.     I  can't 
— 1  can't — "     And  hern  the  jiood  honsidfcrppr  in- 
lernimiii?,  led  the  poor  distressed  ereaiurn  away  ; 
and   ih"   Inly   with   this  alrango  burthen  escaped 
from  this  tryinj  noene. 

At  tho  head  of  the  aliiirs  she  was  met  by  a  Utile 
ha»l"-eyed  ennplo  of  her  own,  who  in  their  anxiety 
1(1  see  what  little  wailing  Paih,  or  baby,  it  was 
that  their  mother  was  earryinir  in  her  arms,  wore 
Cfimplelely  blind  to  the  sicns  of  agitation  which 
her  cipiini-nance  still  exhibited.  Not  so,  however, 
the  old  L'-na,  their  nurse,  who,  remarking  that 
soniethinjr  had  occurred  to  distress  her  mistress, 
received  the  little  Maivei,  and  with  him  the  injunc- 
tion I"  e\ye.  him  fiMid  and  put  him  on  better  cloth- 
ing, withoiit  a  question  ;  adding  only  parenlbeiie- 
allv,  "  and  tho  Pailn  will  be  none  the  worse  for  a 
little  washing  also." 

"  And  lake  the  children  with  you  as  well, 
lipua  ;  I  would  rather  he  alone." 

.\t  thi<  the  little  rosy  pair,  who  seldom  found 
their  mother  so  h :ird-he.irted,  evinced  great  symp- 
liitn"!  "''  ''--"'-fietiou  ;  liiit  while  one  was  gradu- 
ally :  a  silent  tear,  and  the  other,  with 
its  lit  lull  stretch,  wis  indulging  in  that 
ominous  pause  which  invariably  precedes  a  stoat 
roar,  Lena,  assisted  by  .\xina,  who  had  followed 
her  inislresa,  brushed  and  hu>hi'd  them  before  hor, 
nnd  the  door  was  relentlessly  slummed  upon  their 
sorrows. 

Indeed,  their  mother  required  a  little  solitude 
for  si  up  to  a  pilch  of  anxiety  for 

whii  lied  scare  dy  commensurate. 

W:iIk.  11  ii.iiii.  i.v  u|i  and  down  tho  long  suite  of 
apirtinents.  she  alternately  stopped  at  one  of  thti 
many  windows  ficing  tho  descent  to  the  sen,  or  at 
one  of  those  at  the  end  of  the  house,  which  com- 
manded the  whole  length  of  the  clifTleadiuj  to  the 
i;uard-house. 

I/ong  :is  this  scene  has  t.aken  to  relate,  it  had  oc- 
eiipied  only  a  few  minutes  in  occurrence  ;  but  each 
minnio  seemed  doubled  and  trebled,  and  she  was  in 
n  fever  till  the  party  should  he  gone.  She  listened — 
her  own  heart's  throb  overpowered  every  other 
sound — and  then  sh'i  hoani  the  voices  of  the  peasants 
below  ;  hut  no  one  issued  from  thelmiise.  More  than 
<mce  she  was  tempted  to  return  down  stairs  and 
expedite  their  (light.  What  c<iuld  they  be  about? 
As  often  as  she  was  disappointed  on  the  one  side, 
she  inrneil  restlessly  to  the  other,  and  looked  with 
straining  eyes  along  the  cliff,  more  than  once  fan- 
cying she  could  discern  the  figures  of  those  horse- 
men who  would  effeotually  cut  off"  their  retreat. 
Hut  no,  this  was  impossible ;  and  the  shapes  that 
looked  like  tho  advancing  Straniireilers  were  only 
the  joint  fruits  of  her  own  fears  and  the  unsteady 
view  which  the  slowly  falling  flakes  afforded. 

At  lon?th  voices  were  heard  without  the  house  ; 
then  the  creaking  noise  of  many  footsteps  on  the 


froMn  snow,  snd  the  ■pirtr  cmertrH  at  a  brisk 

p,ico  from  beneath. I*  's, 

Sladdis,    Jilhann,  .if 

pikes  an'!                              v  :i  il'i^j.  i  d  ; 

the  Jew    I                               •  folbiwed,  .-r, 

' '  '  ''n 

rit 

lull     Ml'"     \\'Mlll>        lull     lll'l     '.I-.!      II'     I     'I. Ill     ^iiii|'-^in| 

which  man  and  woman  wear  alike  in  this  part  of 

I'l  --■•'    •■ "1   the   loo  thinly  elul    m  r-m,  III'  the 

the    lurhrin    w  i  a 

rehief,    which   ctt  led 

Its  shape.  The  pedlcr  looked  back  and  JKiwd  to 
tho  window  wilh  his  /(iwrruc/iAatotbe  ground,  while 
Rose  walked  stoically  on,  as  if  she  feared  even  to 
take  a  last  look  at  tlic  house  where  she  had  left 
her  treasure. 

And  now  they  plunged  into  the  wood,  and  the 
lady  at  her  lofiy  window  began  to  breathe  more 
freely.  If  ihey  had  but  time  allowed  them  togaia 
the  ice,  they  would,  she  felt,  be  safe  from  pursuit, 
'rho  snow  fell  in  flakes  few  and  far  between  ;  in  a 
few  minutes  she  saw  them  emerge  from  the  thicket 
upon  the  second  cliff,  and  descending  again,  were 
again  hidden  from  view.  Still  her  heart  palpita- 
ted wilh  fear,  for  tho  snow  now  cleared  most  in- 
auspiciously  away  ;  the  landscape  had  all  the  hard 
distinctness  which  a  freezing  atmosphere  imparts, 
and  her  belief  in  Maddis'  preiliciion  began  to  flag. 
She  determined  not  to  be  impatient,  but  wilh  ear 
and  eye  incessantly  intent,  now  in  the  direction  of 
the  sea,  now  listening  for  tho  first  hollow  sounds 
on  tbeclilT,  patience  and  impatience  seemed  to  as- 
sume much  the  same  form.  In  less  tune,  how- 
ever, than  she  h.ad  thought  it  possible,  she  distinct- 
ly saw  their  five  figures,  one  behind  the  other, 
issue  from  the  lowest  wood,  cross  the  line  of  flat 
beach,  and  now  move  so  smoothly  and  unvaryingly 
in  a  north-westorn  direction,  as  showed  their  foot- 
ing w.as  on  the  flu  Haltic. 

"  Thank  God  I  so  far,"  she  exclaimed,  and  then 
as  quickly  correcting  herself,  added  in  a  low  voice, 
"and  come  what  may,  thanks  be  to  Him  vtho 
ordoreth  all  things  on  earth  for  tho  best." 

Still  li'  i-lied  those  diiniii'  '  '      res, 

whose  1'  II  tho  white,  boi;  et- 

lessdeseri. ...  <  mi  :im  slow  as  that  of  in-  >n.:ii"\\  on 
the  dial.  The  island  of  llochland  lay  clear  upon  the 
horizon;  alas  1  how  many  weary  step-  "  -■  !■  fore 
them  ere  Ihev  should  have  passed  ;i!  ig- 

inary  line  wliich  her  eye  was  perp'  'ing 

between  them  and  its  distant  mnunlainous  nuiline. 
Crusted  with  the  frozen  snow,  they  were  already 
receding  fast  from  her  sight ;  and  when  she  shut 
her  eyes  for  a  moment  to  ense  ihcm  from  the  pain- 
ful strain  and  glare,  it  was  wilh  difficulty  she  could 
recover  the  objects  of  her  solicitude. 

.And  now  the  children  were  rea  Imilted — all  sor- 
row forgotten  in  the  anpiii-iliou  of  a  little  compan- 
ion:  while  Matvei,  dressed  in  a  last  year's  suit  of 
tho  youngest  child,  tottered  slowly  between  them, 
his  cheeks  so  bright,  and  his  eyes  so  boHiitiful,  that 
old  Lena,  who,  mistrusting  ■wmewhal  his  two  offi- 
cious little  supporters,  whose  tender  caresses,  m 
tJirmin,  hail  already  more  than  once  tripi^  him 
up,  kept  firm  hold  behind — declared  no  I  niy  in  the 
land  need  be  ashamed  to  own  him.  This  was  the 
more  flattering  as  coming  fVom  one  who,  like  most 
old  nurses,  rarely  praisinl  any  children  but  her  mis- 
tress'. Tho  lady  took  tho  child  on  her  knee,  and 
felt  that  he  would  soon  claim  hej  interest  on  his  own 
as  well  as  on  his  mother's  behalf:  and  then,  by  a 
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quick  MaMliao  of  thought,  bondinc  her  eye  on  the 
iej  PxpAiMe,  ahe  sought  ia  vain  fur  the  vanished 
(^■ire*  of  his  parents. 

n.,1  tlLirt  >p«c«,  hoMrever,  was  allowed  for  self- 
,  the  noise  of  hoofn  was  now  hoard,  and 

>  it   but   for  ihr   rhildri'n"8  prattle   they 

III   -  ■■    I   I   1^  iiM'-.     Rising  to  the  win- 

,|.M  ,  ,    ..  !  1...  1.    >  ili:in  eight  homeinen  ad- 

^  :v  rapiJ    (lace.     "Our   bravo   peasants 

I  .1  them  with  some  rc»p<'ct,  however," 

»:  I    I  I   li.  r.-elf     At  alMiul   a  hundred 

va  t  •    they  halted,  and  seemed  to 

i  •   •  inorniMa  around   them. 

I  I   sdiiglit  the  gulf,  but, 

fcj :.  iision  at  \\cr  own  fears, 

■be  IS  qui  'W   them;    to   all  outward 

MiMe  the  I  \i>ted  not ;   while,  as  if  to 

make  security  doubly  sure,  a  thin  veil  of  snow  be- 
gan to  obscure  the  scene. 

And  now  her  native  spirit  arose ;  and  gaining 
■Irenclh  from  the  very  reaction  of  her  feelings,  the 
f'.nu'lisbwoman  secretly  acknowledged  to  herself, 
thai  liul  for  the  dictates  of  prudence,  she  felt  infi- 
I  '  •  '  defy  the  military  party  than 

1  irig   that  they  had  now  cn- 

<  ii.    iioii^r,  she   summoned   Tina,  and 

L-  ~   that  no  impediment  should  l>e  put  in 

ti:i    ;  ilieir  search,  and  no  unnecessary  word 

spoken  to  them. 

"  There  arc  not  many  tongues  left  to  speak," 
■aid  the  good  soul,  who  greatly  relished  a  dry  joke, 
and  was  not  far  behind  her  laily  in  spirit ;  "  ail  the 
men  arc  off,"  she  said,  "  except  the  trahhamrrs, 
(the  fire-lighter.)  and  he  is  deaf;  and  Tonno  the 
cook,  and  he  speaks  so  seldom,  he  might  be  dumb  ; 
and  the  maids,  find  bless  them  !  they  are  frightened 
I.        '  '  -not  a  head  will  be  lifted  from  the 

^  I  warrant." 

.-•  nil. I  I  111.-  better,"  said  the  mi-Mress  ;  "  but 
if  you  want  a  tongue,  here  's  a  Hus.sian  one  will 
•peak  for  all.  Nay,  Dyiwsrhlia,  (maiden,)  don't 
pout;"  for  .\xina  began  to  whiin|M!r  and  enumer- 
ate in  rising  tones  the  many  indignities  of  the  day  ; 
"  if  you  have  nothing  worse  to  put  up  with  through 
life  hut  a  few  giM>d-humored  joKes,  you  will  be  a 
favored  woman — I  trust  you  may  always  earn  your 
wages  as  honestly.  Come  to  me  for  the  keys, 
Tina,  when  you  want  them,  and  keep  up  your 
heart." 

.\nd  hen  .  •  '       ■       <  .i,,,  children  to  their 

noontide     s  ■  d     her    maidens 

around  her,  umi  .i|>|>iii  u  ii<  i..,,  li  to  quiet  occupa- 
tion. 

Til.  C.^vuLs  mm  viTliiiiMly  l)egan  their  inquisi- 
I  ^ildier  at  the  bark  and 

I  .  so  as  to  Intireept  all 

I  ,  II  their  horses,  and  en- 

t'  ind  oiith<)us(>s.      Here, 

1  mil   their   -■  i"  ';    'ut   herds  of 

•  j>    and    o\i  II      I,.;.  .  il    fr<)m    the 
\v .   •■  Alio  continued  to 

!■  I  i  I'M!  ■  tiid  looked  at  the 
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ilative  toM*,  wan  beard  below.  Soon  the  houa^ 
keeper  retppoarad  :  "  The  keys,  Praua — qoidt 
— the  keys  of  the  cellar  and  the  xhaffirri ;  I  should 
not  wonder  if  they  broke  the  locks  whilst  1  am 
away." 

"Here  they  are,  good  Tina ;  keep  close  at  their 
heels,  and  don't  lock  them  in,  as  I  pro|>08cd  doing 
with  the  poor  Jews,  or  my  spirit-bottles  will  soon 
be  emptied."  Tina  showed  her  white  teeth  from 
ear  to  ear,  and  bustled  away. 

After  much  bunging  of  dwirs,  and  several  very 
audible  oaths  in  good  Hussian,  the  noise  approached 
the  staircase  :  in  a  few  s<-C(Uids  the  doom  of  the 
apartment  were  thing  wide  oiwu,  and  half  a  dozen 
wild-looking,  mustachioed  fellows,  with  long  pikes 
and  long  cloaks,  rushed  in,  preceded  by  one  who, 
from  his  ferocious  looks,  it  required  no  stretch  of 
imagination  to  recognize  as  the  much-dreaded  Ivan. 
F'roin  the  swaggering  confidence  with  which  this 
individual  entered,  it  st^emcd  as  if  he  enteriained 
little  doubt  of  daunting  every  tn-ing  in  his  progress  ; 
what  was  his  surprise,  then,  on  finding  himself  in 
a  private  room,  the  doors  shut  on  all  sides,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  quiet  woman,  who,  occupied  with 
her  servants  at  a  re8i)eclfiil  di.ttance  round  her, 
took  no  notice  w  hatever  of  his  entrance  !  As  much 
from  embarrassment  as  from  a  s|>ecies  of  respect, 
the  Cossack  now  took  off  his  cap  ;  and  the  lady, 
fixing  her  keen  eye  upon  him,  mildly  inquired 
what  he  wanted,  llut  the  awe  which,  in  common 
with  every  Russian,  be  evinced  in  presence  of  a 
superior  was  but  momentary,  and  with  s«ime  inso- 
lence he  replied,  that  be  was  come  to  search  the 
house  for  some  concealed  criminals,  and  search  it  he 
would,  were  a  regiment  to  opixisc  him.  Witlioul 
vouchsafing  him  an  answer  she  turned  to  two  of  the 
servants,  desiring  them  to  show  the  Cossarks  round 
every  apartment,  and  to  let  them  search  w  here  they 
pleased.  "  Hut  before  I  allow  a  door  to  l>e  o|)ened," 
she  said,  addresising  herself  to  the  soldiers,  "  I  de- 
mand that  you  lay  down  your  pikes ;  there  are 
none  here  to  oppose  you,  unless  Russian  soldiers 
are  afraid  of  women  and  children  :  the  former  I 
desire  you  will  not  annoy,  and  the  latter  I  should 
advise  you,  for  your  own  sakes,  not  to  awaken." 

At  these  last  words  a  titter  ran  through  the 
household  group,  and  even  the  hard  features  of  the 
soldiers  looked  as  if  they  would  have  gladly  re- 
laxed. With  instinctive  olwdience  they  now  began 
to  lay  down  their  pikes,  while  their  leader,  met  by 
different  weapons  than  he  had  ever  been  accus- 
tomed to  oppose,  looked  as  if  be  knew  not  quite 
what  next  to  do,  and  offered  no  op|K>sition  to  the 
■let.  Then,  as  if  desirouK  to  drown  all  st'iisc  of 
this  rather  humiliating  interlude  by  the  noisiest  re- 
sumption of  authority,  lie  suddenly  sent  them  off 
to  the  right  and  left  with  a  few  hearty  impreca- 
tions, himself  remaining  where  he  could  overlook 
their  proceedings,  and  at  the  same  lime  keep  guard 
over  the  la<ly,  whom  he  wnlehed  as  closely  as  if  he 
suspected  the  criminals  to  be  lying  ptrdui  in  some 
fold  of  her  graceful  ra/mlr, 

.Meanwhile  his  followers  m^i  about  their  business 
in  the  true  spirit  of  Russian  custom-house  minions; 
and  if  their  zeal  may  lie  measured  by  the  rlos<'ness 
of  their  search,  it  was  e^rrtainly  of  the  most  loyal 
.1.  K,Ti,,ij,,n.  Not  content  with  scarrbing  every 
ind  many  s<miewhat  impossible  places  of 
I'nt,  they  proceeiled  to  open  boxes,  ran- 
k  drawers,  and  jx-ep  into  holes  and  corners, 
'  re  a  man,  if,  like  the  nelrich,  so  inclined,  might 
|Hrbai>s  have  contrived  to  hide  his  head,  hut  cer- 
tainly could  have  introduced  00  other  portion  of  his 
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person.     Novertheleas,  it  is  but  fair  to  reoord  that 
these    works    iif    »ii;  '     '    *  '    ' 

rattier  liy  stu|ilility  i> 

Ik'il  witli  " ' iu>  1, 

ami  wlii'il  I  by  fear,  •■ 

the  sli:in.  ,11,  riil.ilit  i 

ty  :.: 

no« 

their  liiil<lirii(,  ami  ix'tore  thry  >)iiil(<-<l  tins  suiirtii- 

,iry  that  sihiuoI  cmtued  whirU  Uiu  lady  hail  liiiitvtl 

at ;  and  all  the  little  voices  were  in  a  chorus,  in 

which  Matvoi,  whosu  liuea|{o  they  little  suspected, 

took  no  iuconsidcralile  part. 

In  ahoiil  hair  an  hour  the  soldiers  rejoined  their 
chid"  with  lidiiiKs  of  their  lack  of  success.  Foil' 
in  every  rcipeet,  Ivan  again  levelled  a  few  of  tli, 
deuuneiatious  at  his  men,  which,  in  the  Uusm.w, 
service,  are  as  freifucnt  in  the  mouths  of  the  olfi- 
cors  a.1  the  words  of  command  ;  and  then  himself 
Btrided  through  the  apartments,  gratuitously  pulling 
down,  it  is  said,  a  few  curtains  and  smashing  a 
partition,  and  even  converting  old  I^ena  into  his 
everlasting  foe  by  wantonly  maltreating  an  old 
rickety  nursery-chair  by  which  she  set  great  store. 
Finding  nothing  could  be  done,  he  now  returned  to 
his  post,  and  in  a  manner  which  evidently  antici- 
pated no  refusal,  demanded,  more  than  rcijuested, 
that  provisions  ami  brandy  should  bo  served  to 
himself  and  his  men.  Uut  Ivan  had  greatly  mis- 
taken the  character  of  the  lady.  "  Provisions  for 
you  and  your  men!"  she  exclaimed,  her  eyes 
Hashing  ftro,  and  the  angry  blood  rising  to  her 
cheek  ;  "  not  a  morsel  of  bread  nor  drop  of  water 
shall  ye  receive  at  my  hands.  When  I  bid  such 
visitors  to  my  board  they  shall  not  complain  of  lack 
of  hospitality,  but  unbidden  guests  must  bring  their 
own  CDlertanimenl.  Think  not  to  extort  anything 
from  the  servants  ;  I  have  the  keys  of  all  here," 
pointing  to  a  weighty  bunch  which  lay  beside  her, 
"  and  touch  them  or  me  at  your  peril.  No,  go 
your  ways,  the  sooner  the  better ;  and  beware  how 
you  again  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the 
master  to  trouble  a  peaceful  house.  There  are 
those  at  my  bidding  who  will  not  leave  it  unpun- 
ished." 

At  these  very  unequivocal  words,  the  barbarian, 
who,  partly  fnim  his  station,  but  chielly  from  the 
name  his  brutality  had  acquired,  was  accustomed 
to  see  all  llee  before  him  with  fear  or  meet  him 
with  propitiation,  stood  a  few  seconds  paralyzed 
with  astonishment,  uncertain,  apparently,  whether 
to  pocket  the  alTront  or  to  spike  the  lady,  llut 
knowing  in  his  own  he.art  that  there  were  those 
who  could  as  easily  work  his  destruction  as  he  that 
of  those  beneath  lum,  and  uneasy  lienealh  that  eye 
which  now  followed  his  every  movement,  he  mar- 
shalled his  troop  together,  venting  indistinct  im- 
precations and  threats  on  them,  on  the  fugitives, 
and  on  all  around  him  ;  and  fmally  eased  the  im- 
mediate pressure  of  his  rage  by  sending  one  unfor- 
^  tunatc  member  of  his  corps  at  a  quicker  pace  down 
the  stairs  than  the  regulations  of  marching  strictly 
required. 

Quickly  after  the  trampling  of  horses'  feet  was 
heard,  and  the  troop  rode  ofl"  different  ways,  leav- 
ing a  couple  of  their  party  patrolling  before  the 
house. 

Quiet  now  speedily  returned  to  the  mansion. 
The  lady  immediately  n>pairwl  to  her  nursery, 
while  her  train  of  maidens  proceeded  to  restore 
order  in  those  apartments  where  the  scrutiny  had 
been  the  severest.  Many  and  loud  were  the 
lamentations,   especially  from   Axina,  whose   de- 
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partment  had  been  nxMt  particularly  invaded  ;  ud 

•'      •   '  <•  >    -  >       .    ;|,Q  niade  her  way  la 

I  various  arlii'les,   or 

.  „   i..,.L 1,, tied 

.  and 
lind 
,gue 
1    lap, 
and  her  own  liltlu  ones  pressing  aruutid  her  knees, 
she   only    replied,    "  Never   mind,   .\xina,  a  few 
hours  will  put  all  to  rights;  we  may  he  thankful 
to  have  escajicd  so  well ;  they  can   have  but  few 
real  griefs  who  can  afford  to  lie  unl.  i  tri- 

fles.    No,  my  little  fellow  !  if  youi  ■ ,  lie 

'    •      f',  we  won't  repine,  will  we'     .~.n,i  im    i;idy, 
uiying   her   wonis   with    those    particular 

Hid    ^.■ <'  "1  —  1 -  I   •■■  !■■•  ■■■■-( 

intelligible  a  I 

kind  appeal   I  ,  ' 

of  his  mouth,  looked  her  piteously  in  the  lace,  and 
ejaculated  in  his  most  plaintive  tones,  "  (SJe  Mo- 
minka  '  "  "  VV  here  's  mamma  ? ' ' 

After  the  unusual  excitement  of  the  morning, 
the  afternoon  passted  slowly  away.  Often  did  the 
lady's  thougbis  follow  the  fugitives  and  their 
trusty  guides,  and  often  did  she  open  the  small 
double  pane  which  alone  admits  air  into  a  Hiissian 
aparliiient,  and  put  uut  her  delicate  hand  or  grace- 
ful head  to  ascertain  the  teniperalure.  The  snow 
bad  ceased,  and  the  evening  stole  on  i  >l'>  -""! 
milder  than  usual,  the  most  propitious 
to  her  wishes.  Neveitheless  an  undelii 
of  anxiety  hung  over  her,  which  she  felt  was  un- 
grateful, hut  could  not  dispel  ;  and  knowing  that 
activity  of  the  Iwdy  is  more  hopeful  on  such  occa- 
sions than  all  llie  reasoning  of  the  inind,  she  set 
about  various  hcuiseliold  affairs,  su|>ennlended  her 
children's  evening  meal,  and  then  applied  herself 
to  consider  bow  she  should  best  do  her  duly  by 
the  little  stranger  committed  to  her  care  without 
infringing  upon  any  other.  For  she  was  not  one 
of  those  wlio  111  the  hurry  to  pertorm  the  latest 
new  duty  neglect  tifiy  prior  ones,  and  thus  only 
indulge  one  of  ilie  many  forms  of  selfishness.  'I'o 
her  husband  the  presence  of  one  child  more  or  less 
in  the  lower  slory  would,  she  knew,  be  perl'ecily 
indifferent,  if  not  unknown  ;  for  iii  great  hoi.ses  of 
this  description  it  is  thought  quite  natural  that  the 
married  servants  should  live  in  the  bosom  of  their 
families  as  well  as  their  lords,  who  frequently  in- 
deed take  no  census  at  all  of  their  houseJudd  popu- 
lation. Uut  the  case  became  widely  diH'en-iit  if 
the  attempt  were  made  to  introduce  a  child  of  low 
degree,  and  that,  moreover,  a  Jew,  smong  ilie 
ranks  of  the  little  aristocrats  above.  Nor  was  she 
to  be  misled  by  any  pleadings  of  nustaken  kind- 
ness. It  was  soon  decided  therefore  in  her  iiiiud 
that  the  little  boy  should  he  made  over  to  the  care 
of  her  trusty  hoiisekec|H>r,  and  to  the  companion- 
ship of  her  rising  generaliim,  for  Tina  had  as 
many  olive-branches  as  her  mislreas.  This  trans- 
fer became  also  the  more  im|>oraiive,  as  the  |HHir 
little  fellow,  whom  the  wonder  and  the  novelty 
had  at  first  chietly  kept  mute,  now  began  to  wail 
and  call  for  his  distant  mother  in  tones  which  were 
most  distressing  to  the  elder,  and  somewhat  ctin- 
tagious  to  the  younger,  inmates  of  the  uppet 
story. 

At  the  lady's  behest,  therefore,  the  i^iuid  woman 
appeared ;    but   she    looked   so   »  .   and 

sighed  so  deeply  as  she  perceived  i  i  itvaj 

sitting  on  her  mistress'  lap,  that  the  lady,  more  out 
of  fear  of  being  tempted  to  give  way  to  kiadt«4 
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feelincs  h«rae1f  than  from  any  displea«ar«,  could 
not      ■"        ■■  '      '  r.primsnd. 

I  iliiii'l  know  what  nils 

yc  '•  i'"r,ri»e  me  for  noi 

iDi  '   iho  dani^er  is 

ov.  'liable.     Come, 

rli'  liil   (list   the  poor  people 

gi  'V  this  lime  they  must  be 

Or  I  iMiniey'a  end." 

,1  II  I"  murmured  the  housekeeper  in 
a  •ulc'Jii:!  lime,  her  very  cap  trembling  with  emo- 
tion :   while  her  mistress,  unheeding  these  siijns, 
•  pro  her   various   injunclions   about 

Ml  >ii    and    acromniodation    down 

•Li  ujr  with  a  few  precepts  regardinj; 

•U:  !.  though  tliey  had  bi-en  duly  recited 

bel  -i'-n»r»  think  better  fur  n?pelition. 

"  W  • .  Tina — take  the  poor  child — I 

thi  ,iiieier  with  you  than  with  me; 

but  atay,  let  me  kiss  his  8o(\  cheek.  Why,  Tina  ! 
you  are  crying .'"  And  in  truth,  as  if  the  touch 
of  the  child  had  opened  some  fount  of  sympathy, 
the  gnad  creature  now  sobbed  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

"  Nav,  you  are  upset  with  what  we  have  gone 
thr.  ■    re,  take  a  cup  of  tea,  (this  beine 

a  I  til  si'rvanl  rarely  tastes,)  it  will 

do  V'Mi  j;.H>i.  iliit,  refusing  the  boon  more  by 
gesture  than  words,  the  faithful  woman  broke 
away,  and  little  Matvei's  wail  was  heard  below. 

The  next  innrning,  after  a  night  of  troubled 
dreams,  all  bearing  upun  the  late  occurrence,  the 
Imij  awoke  from  a  slumber,  which,  without  recur- 
ring to  clock  or  watch,  she  instantly  felt  had  been 
extended  much  beyond  the  usual  hour.  As  she 
-started  up,  her  eye  fell  on  the  figure  of  the  house- 
1(e«p<'r  standing  by  her  bed.  "  You  here,  Tina! 
Where's  Axnia?  How  could  she  let  me  sleep 
•o  long  '■' 

"  Yo  sJrz,  I  here,"  said  that  damsel  in  a  moat 

ph' '.     Hy  this  lime  the  fair  delicate  feet 

ill  Ironi   their  warm  covering,  and  one 

*lr  '  ■•  floor,  when,  struck  by  the 

•il'  .  kIio  suddenly  looked  up, 

«n<t  '/.iiig  at  her  with  a  pecu- 

liarly   mouriii  -ion.      In   an    instant   the 

cAnviction  m-  r  mind  that  some  misfor- 

laae  had  oocurred  which  they  were  concealing 
•from  her.  "  WhnI  S  the  matter?  What  has  Imp- 
pened  '     I  k'  'ung  has  happened,"  she 

•aid.  in  an  :i  .     •'  .\re  the  children  all 

welM    I!  iii.-t  with  an  accident '   Speak, 

Axiaa'  \k  this  moment  I"     There  was 

nothing  I.I  til'-  •  of  either  to  comfort 

Iwr,  but  the  Tinn  :o  axnure  her  of  the 

per'-'  t..iii.  .1'  I  —who,  indeed,  were 

fi'  -afety  of  the  Herr, 

a»  :  .  wr. 

"  Hut  'l\n  '  I  that  the  Praua  will 

balmuhled— I)  si"    •    •    Here  she 

paoaed . 

"  f  fo  on  !  goon!  What  of  them'  They  are 
not  taken  '     llnw  could  I  think  of  my  own  firat '" 

"That  wan  but  natural,"  obsenred  the  g(K>d 
Will  1,  too."     And  then,  with  teara 

at>  hat  appeared  not  to  have  closed 

all  .1.  •    Nil.  ilii\   are  not  taken  ; 

*'■  V   .■..  :'-.  un  milter  what  came 

of  ■    .        ,|„.    I'ram — 1  can't, 

ind  ooii." 

is  ho  back!     Tell 
•■M.     Speak,  one  of  you  !" 

"  Ob,  Pnoa !  'i  ia  •  sad  tale ;— the  ice,  Praua  ; 


and  the  poor  creatures  have  not  above  one  day's 
provisions."    •     • 

"The  ice!  What  do  yon  meant  IFow  yon 
torment  me  !     Speak  I" 

"  f)h,  Praua  '.  't  is  liecause  I  am  loath  to  giieve 
you  ; — but  thr  ice  is  broken  up  and  the  gv!f  is 
open  .' ' ' 

Without  answering  a  word,  barefooted  aa  aha 
was,  the  lady  flew  through  the  adjoining  room, 
Axina  in  vain  endeavoring  to  overtake  :ind  ilirow  a 
shawl  round  lier  thinly  clad  person,  till  she  reached 
one  of  the  windows  coinmaiiding  the  sea.  Tho 
double  glass  obscured  her  sight.  Regardless  of 
the  cold,  she  flung  open  the  double  pane,  and  dis- 
tinctly perceived,  beyond  the  miles  of  lee  which 
encompassed  the  shore,  a  space  of  open  and  glooniy 
waters,  in  which  the  island  of  Hochland  floated  as 
free  from  ice  aa  in  summer.  The  nppallinp  iriiih 
now  flashed  upon  her.  Hv  one  of  those  rare 
movements,  when  winds  and  hidden  currents  com- 
bine, not  known  once  in  twenty  ycira,  the  sea  had 
indeed  cleared  itself  of  its  main  ice  in  llie  space  of 
one  night ;  and  the  poor  fugitives !  where  were 
they  t     •     • 

"  Poor  Juhann  could  get  no  further  than  the 
forester's  cottage  last  night,  and  the  forester  him- 
self came  up  and  told  me  the  disaster  before  I 
came  upstairs  to  Praua." 

"  Last  night  I  Oh,  why  did  you  not  tell  me? 
Something  might  have  been  done." 

"All  was  done,  Praua,  that  the  hand  of  man 
could  do.  I  thought  the  sad  news  would  come 
soon  enough  upon  you  this  morning  ;"  for  Tina 
had  lived  with  her  young  niii'tress  from  her  arri- 
val in  this  country,  and  cheri.sheil  her  like  a  child 
of  her  own.  "  Sleep  is  a  blessed  thing;  and  the 
heart  wants  il  as  much  as  the  body.  I  had  rest  of 
neither  last  night,  I  am  sure  ;  and  the  poor  child 
wailing  all  the  while  for  his  mother." 

And  here  the  retrospect  of  her  own  woes  loos- 
ened poor  Tina's  last  powers  of  self-control,  and, 
sobbing  out  that  she  would  bring  Juhann  upstairs 
the  moment  he  came,  she  left  the  room. 

"  I  '11  be  ready,"  said  the  lady.  "  Quick,  Axina, 
and  dress  me."  But  Axina  did  not  understand 
being  hurried  ;  her  heart  and  her  fingers  were  qiiito 
separate  concerns  ;  and  though  doubtless  the  one 
sympathized  deeply  for  her  mistress'  distress,  tho 
others  stirred  not  a  bit  the  quicker  for  all  hi  r  im- 
patience. At  first  this  was  borne  with  toleralilo 
composure,  but  when,  at  her  customary  leisurely 
pace,  she  proceeded  to  gather  up  the  long  shining 
tresses  which  hung  ahno.Ht  to  the  floor,  the  lady's 
patience  was  fairly  exhausted.  .Snatcliiiig  them 
out  of  her  grasp,  she  coiled  them  round  with  her 
own  trembling  hands,  and  iinlieeding  all  Axina's 
remonstrances  on  their  In-ing  "  furfrm  krivoi  " — 
"  all  awry,"  she  completed  her  toih-tle  just  as 
Tina  reappeared  with  Juhann  himself. 

The  poor  man  was  apparently  sufTering  as  much 
in  body  as  in  mind ;  his  face  and  limbs  were 
swollen  with  exposure  to  the  cold,  and  il  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  gave  the  following  account. 

It  appeared  that  the  party  had  proceeded  on 
their  way  at  a  good  speed,  and  with  cheerful 
spirits;  the  track  being  uninterrupted,  save  by  a 
few  cracks  of  no  importance,  and  by  occasional 
holes  of  deep  water,  which  at  all  times  occur ;  and 
where  the  party  had  loitered  to  secure  two  seals, 
whirh  they  left  lying  where  they  had  killed  them. 
Til.  In.t.i  .Inin..,,  ..i,,.w  which  tilcw  from  the  land 
re  them  ;  nevertheless  they 
1. .  ,    iimcnt,  and  it  was  to  the  Bur- 
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pri'O  of  ihfl  innRt  rxjtfrii'nrrf^,  ami  to  llu^  connter-I 
nnlion  i>f  ilir  whole  party,  thai  ihoy  founil  ihnii- 1 

sehpn,  after  what  »f>>mf(i  to  tlii'iti  a  walk  •■'   ■' 

eightmMi  wprnln,  stopped  tiy  npni  »ra.  'V 
resolved  to  rptiirn  at  all  hax-nrilR,  ami,  for  iL 
sake,  land  higher  up  ;  hut  the  wind  from  the  land 
»ido  inrrensed  and  jjfpatly  faiignod  them,  and  they 
had  not  retraced  their  steps  ahove  half  an  hour, 
when  they  wore  further  appalled  by  that  dull 
crajthinu  sound  which  accompanies  the  separation 
of  larpe  fields  of  ice,  and  rcdouhlinj;  their  ai)«ed, 
fiiund  themselves  aRain  arrested  by  open  water. 
On  all  sides  now  the  ice  bpjfan  to  shift,  and  after 
desperate  hut  fruillens  attempts  to  escape  in  a 
northern  or  southern  direction,  it  hocamc  apparent 
that  they  wi're  enclosed  u|«iii  a  floating  mass,  not 
less  than  fnun  three  to  fimr  wersis  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  sepnratpil  liy  aluiut  half  a  werst  from  the 
main  ice  which  encompassed  the  shore.  Ily  the 
advice  of  Maddis,  Juhaun,  beinji  an  experienced 
diver  and  swimmer — the  only  one  of  the  jiarty 
indeed  who  could  swim  at  all — now  determined  to 
commit  his  warm  life's  blood  to  the  benomhinfr 
waters,  as  much  to  secure  the  nearest  chance  for 
his  own  escape,  as  to  provide  means,  hy  alarming 
others,  for  savinc  the  rest  of  the  party.  Casting 
olT,  therefore,  his  heavy  sheepskin  and  all  the  p:ir- 
ments  he  could  spare,  and  leaving  his  harpoon  and 
bag  of  bre.id,  he  encouraged  his  rocnpanions  with 
the  hopes  of  succor,  and  Hung  himself  in.  More 
than  once  he  feared  he  must  sink  in  the  icy  fluid, 
so  paralyzing  was  the  I'fTect  npori  his  limhs  ;  and 
when,  after  incredible  efTorts,  he  dashed  himself 
on  a  promontory  of  ice  which  stretched  in  a  narrow 
lino  towards  him,  and  looked  hack  upon  the  group, 
he  became  aware  that  the  distance  between  them 
and  the  shore  had  greatly  increased.  Benumbed 
and  exhausted,  he  now  made  his  way  along  with 
great  diflicully — often  obstructed  by  deep  rents 
which  obliged  him  to  make  a  circuit — and  at  length 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  forester's  cottage.  All 
the  pea^ianls  in  the  vicinity  were  now  collected, 
and  hearing  a  jollr,  or  light  boat,  they  repaired 
inmiediately  to  the  ice  in  the  direction  he  indicated, 
but  f'Uind  its  surface  shifting  and  subdividing  so 
quickly,  and  altogether  so  insecure  to  traverse, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  themselves 
return. 

"  (lod  help  the  poor  creatures  !"  added  Juhann, 
after  ho  had  finished  his  oft-interrupted  recital ; 
"  hut  it  is  hani  a  C'hrisiian  should  share  the  curse 
upon  a  Jew.  Tho  I'raua  had  better  have  given 
then)  up  !'' 

The  lady  was  silent,  for  she  knew  this  was  no 
time  to  strive  with  prejudices ;  and  indeed  her 
heart  was  so  surcharged  with  feelings  of  grief 
and  commiseration  that  she  hanlly  heard  the  con- 
cluding speech.  The  same  might  bo  said  of  a 
conversation  which  ensued  between  Tina  and 
Juhann,  where,  in  the  true  spirit  of  homely  con- 
solation, they  mutually  told  anecdotes  of  fishermen 
and  seal-hunters  who  had  been  carried  out  to  sea 
on  detached  ni:is.s»'s  of  ice,  and  never  heard  of 
again  ;  whereby,  if  preiudicc  were  ever  consistent 
it  might  have  struck  Juhann  that  it  pleases  the 
Almighty  to  send  the  curse  of  such  inflictions  no 
less  upon  the  ("hristian  than  upon  the  Jew. 

At  this  moment,  as  if  to  fill  the  cup  of  misery 
to  the  brim,  the  wail  of  little  Matvei,  with  his 
wretched  "Ode  maminia .'  gik  maminka.'"  was 
heard  in  the  next  room  ;  when,  as  if  responsible  to 
tho  child  for  tho  inactivity  in  which  she  had  hith- 
erto stood,  the   lady  hurriedly  and   incoherently 


the  orphan  '  :   a'ms,  and  wept  over  him 

as  bitterly  m  ilel;  as  if  she  had  h«'en  his 

own  mollier,  and  ibi-  little  warm  frightened  being 
on  her  bosom  a  cold  inanimate  rnri«<'.  To  th<iso 
of  her  household  ni'arest  lier  '  ■>  had  l>ceii 

accustomed    to    guesis    at  tip  >'    sorrows 

rather  by   what  ^'  ■    •     ■   . 

exhibited,    the   n- 

grief  seemed  a  ncv>  ir  ,i  j,. m  n' i  im  i 

they  knew    not  what  she.  poor  I  best 

have  told  ;  namely,  that  the  very  m :row, 

in  which,  after  Divine  aid,  the  sens*-  of  self  sacri- 
fice is  the  only  »up|M)rt,  and  the  practice  of  strict 
duty  the  only  relief,  leaves  the  heart  more  than 
usually  susceptible  and  defenceless  to  the  blows 
which  full  on  another.  Hut  soon  the  habit  of  self- 
contnd  returned,  and  the  very  hopelessness  of  hu- 
man aid,  the  very  sense  of  incapacity  to  help  t{iein, 
under  which  her  benevolent  spirit  at  first  gave 
way,  led  her  more  closely  to  that  Power,  without 
whom  no  human  aid,  however  near  and  prompt, 
could  have  lieen  availing.  Anxious  now  only  to 
dischage  every  obligation  which  this  misfortune 
entailed,  she  sought  the  families  of  her  own  two 
lost  peasants,  gave  them  help  and  sympathy,  and 
fouhd  comfort  in  the  reflection  that  only  he  who 
had  been  saved  had  the  additional  responsibility  of 
husband  and  father.  This  done,  her  life  resumed 
its  accustomed  quiet  tenor.  It  cannot  be  said  thai 
the  possibility  of  the  ultimate  rescue  of  Matvei's 
parents  was  utterly  banished  from  her  feelings  ; 
but  she  sub<lued  it  with  somewliat  of  the  sternness 
of  a  mind  trained,  in  self  defence,  not  to  shrink 
from  the  fullest  recognition  of  sorrow — accus- 
tomed, in  the  words  of  the  great  poet,  to 

"  Espouse  its  doom,  and  cleave 
To  fortitude,  without  reprieve." 


.\nd  now  we  must  quit  this  domestic  scene  and 
follow  the  fate  of  the  fugitives.  It  was  somo 
hours  liofon"  they  gave  up  the  ho]ic  of  iinmetliatn 
escape  from  their  forlorn  situation,  independent 
even  of  the  promised  assistance  from  the  shore, 
for  the  currents  drove  ihem  sometimes  nearer  to 
the  beds  of  ice  which  Imrdered  the  Mnind  ;  but  as 
evening  drew  on.  the  breeze  from  the  shore  fresh- 
ened again,  and  the  huge  bark  of  ice  ilrifted 
rapidly  out  to  sea.  Hitherto  the  dog,  which  be- 
longed to  Juhaun,  and  which  he  had  moiioned 
back,  had  been  the  only  coni|'laiuer :  for  feeing 
his  master's  reeeding  figure,  and  conipreheuding 
perhaps  by  instinct  the  danger  of  their  situation, 
he  began  to  howl  and  whine  most  piieously.  keep- 
ing guard  at  the  same  time  upon  ihe  sheepskin 
which  Juhann  h.ad  thrown  olT.  Rose  was  tho 
only  one  who  attempted  to  comfort  the  poor  ani- 
mal ;  patting  and  caressing  him.  she  sat  herself 
down  close  to  the  ■  '        '     '  ' '    ;1y  towards 

the  diminishing  s  upon  the 

cliir,  which  reiutiiMiu  hmmh  i  ..-,imm  ilie  sky.  as 
long  as  the  sky  itself  had  any  light.  Hut  few 
words  were  exchanged  ;  the  jwasants,  '  m  -  .lly 
t.aciturn  in  disposition,  stood  leaning  on 
towards  the  centre  of  the  t'oatini!  field,  e 
sustaining  a  low  dialogue,  while  the  pe<ller  wan- 
dered restlessly  between  them  and  his  wife,  with- 
out addressing  himself  to  cither.     The  exprcssioD 
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i>r   ilie   Hebrew   pair   were 

lit  brow,  the  fever    galh- 
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Kiiac  was  pule, 
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t.'j  nl   it   not,  ami  tlu'ii    walkeU  tou 

1  sii.irilv  uii.  r   the    party  calK-i;   : 

r  the  centre  ;  "  It  IB 
<  li  an  aukwaril  raft, 
joang  wu>,"  said  Maiiiiis;  "  the  edges  will  break 
twav."  Rose  took  up  ibe  Bhecpskin,  to  which 
the  do;  made  no  op|K>sition,  and  followed  by  the 
mnimal  joined  the  others. 

Thev  now  produced  their  stores  of  provisions, 
etch  respcctircly  eating  his  own,  and  ihcn  spread- 
ing the  surplus  sheepskin  arranged  themselves  in 
a  sitting  posture,  back  to  hack,  and  ao  determined 
to  await  the  dawn.  The  night  was  mild,  and, 
fatigued  with  their  exertions,  some  of  the  party 
sunk  to  sleep.  With  the  first  streaks  of  morning 
Moddis  anne,  and  approaching  the  edge,  stood 
with  folded  arms,  his  long  l«cks  waving  in  the 
wind.  In  *  moment  a  step  waa  at  his  side^it  was 
tiie  Jeweaa. 

"  When  do  you  think  we  shall  touch  land 
again  *"  aaid  she  with  a  suppressed  voice. 

"  Look  around  you,  young  wife,"  and  as  he 
aaid  thin  he  pciintnl  not  ungracefully  to  an  horizon 
of  icisscd  them  ;  "this  is  not 

B  >ii  like  me  to  answer;  but 

iiied. 

'  ....^  ,^  .  M,:.li  work  for  a  young  thing  like 
you.     I  thiinghl  you  had  been  a!<leep." 

"  'T  IS  but  |Kwr  sleep  the  body  ran  take  when 
the  heart  is  not  at  rest,"  answered  Kose. 

'*  You  hare  IcA  a  pailo  on  shore,"  be  added 
with  abrupt  sympathy.  "  Well,  poor  thing  !  your 
heart  may  well  ache;  a  child  is  dearer  than  all, 
they  say,  though  it  was  not  GoA'a  will  that  I 
should  have  one.  But  my  old  father  and  mother 
will  look  nflon  across  the  gulf  and  wish  me  back  I" 

"  I  pity  your  moiher,"  said  Uos<",  and  then 
rejoined  her  I      '       '  '  -lively   clinging 

together,  th'  i  word  of  what 

tb '  pair  wandered 

•i. 

indeed  gloomy. 
Ki\'  '   which  they  had  no 

m<ii--  1  wis  of  the  o|>en  sea — 

all  that  remaiDni  to  them  was  the  vagne  hope  of 
netring  one  of  the  shorea  of  the  gulf;  for  any 
chance  of  ht-iiig  picked  up  by  a  vcMiel  at  this  sva- 
a<Mi  waa  ulterlv  v.iin.  Thev  drifted  rapidly, 
npparcnlly  soulhward,  :<  '         -  knew,  though 

b"  Kiid  it  not,  that  the  t  .   were  blown  in 

lint  din-rtion  the  leas  wn»  imir  riiance  of  escape. 
'I'be    hours   passed   slowly   away,  and   no   aound 

b-- '  ■•   •'■•  -■' but    the  dialing  of  tti<-  •• r- 

■i  ills.     The  Jew  scctii' 

!■  iiiitiil    rind    liody.       > 

VI  wn  upon  the  sheep- 

bL  i<-d,  and  there  lay,  to 

all    i;  ;  .    bis  wife,  seatetl  at 

hi»  -i  ,  .1  eye  the  movemenis 

of  the  two  pcoBaiilB,  uho  from  time  to  time  en- 

•Ood. 


I  dearored   lo   piena  a  aeal   which   played   round 
I  their  6oat.     A  seoind  evening  closed  slowly  around 
I  them  ; — a  second  night  wore  wretchedly  away  ; — 
I  still    they    drifted    on.       Now    came    thai   trying 
i  period — that   racking,  nervous   imimticnce,    when 
lio|M)  is  forsaking  the  mind  and  apathy  has  not  yet 
'  ntercd  it — when  the  heart  has  full  scope  to  tor- 
ture itself,  before  personal  want  stilles  all  reminis- 
cence, and  much  of  anticipation,  in  the  suflerings 
■■''    the    creature.      What    shipwrecked    wretch, 
on    the    wide   ocean,   has   not  known    this 
.  .^  : — the  I:i8t   and  worst   agony    of  the    mind 
,  Iwfore   that  of  the  body  begins — and  all   the  time 
,  iiolliing  to  do '.     It  is  needleus  to  say  that  this,  like 
,  iilher   awful   occasions,  is  the   test   of  individual 
I  character. 

The  Jew  still  kept  his  sullen  position.  Maddis 
watched  round  tlieir  prison  lo  st^e  that  no  other 
floating  ice-mass  should  shiver  it  :  his  counte- 
nance expressed  much  anxiety,  but  he  spoke  sel- 
dom, though  always  with  kindness.  Tumas, 
whose  mind  seemed  of  a  low  order,  slept  much, 
or  sat  with  his  bead  on  his  knees,  hsilessly  pick- 
ing holes  with  his  harpoon  in  the  ice,  and  luazing 
the  dog  by  throwing  the  fragments  at  liim.  IJul 
Rose — poor  creature  I — she  it  was  who  suflered 
most  at  this  stage.  At  limes  she  sat  motionless, 
her  looks  fixed  on  vacancy,  one  arm  flung  across 
her  husband's  breast,  and  sumelimes  her  face 
hidden  upon  the  same ;  then  she  would  suddenly 
rise,  as  if  a  quiescent  position  were  no  lunger 
endurable,  and  retreating  to  the  edge,  pace  up  and 
down  wiih  the  restlessness  and  irritation  of  an 
animal  birfore  the  bars  of  its  cage.  On  one  occa- 
sion her  step  was  so  hurried,  her  brow  so  flushed, 
and  her  actions  so  wild,  that  Maddis,  fearing  she 
would  cast  herself  into  Iho  waters,  seizi-d  her  by 
llie  arm  and  endeavored  to  draw  her  back  to  her 
husband.  llut  she  broke  violently  from  him. 
"  Don't  hinder  me — don't  hinder  me,"  she  said  ; 
"  I  know  what  1  am  about :  I  am  not  beside  my- 
self— I  wish  I  was — may  God  forgive  me  !  Hut 
when  these  fits  of  yearning  come  over  me  1  cannot 
remain  there  ;  the  aching  heart  is  best  carried  on 
the  restless  foot." 

"  I  'II  rouse  your  husband  ;  't  is  a  shame  he 
dues  not  try  to  comfort  you." 

"  Try  to  comfort  me  !"  said  Rose,  with  a  bitter 
smile  ;  "  poor  man  !  he  has  not  the  heart  to  look 
my  misery  in  the  face  ;  and  he  sufl'ers  as  much  as 
1  do ;  hut  the  ways  of  sorrow  are  difl'erent  with 
difll-rcnt  men.  No,  no.  Christian  !  there  °s  no 
comfort  for  me  :  I  mnst  bear  my  portion  ahme  ;" 
and  she  groaned  aloud. 

"There's  comfort  lo  be  had,"  aaid  Maddis, 
solemnly,  "but  it  depends  upon  the  asking,  lie 
saiil  thill  In  whose  moulh  no  guile  waa  ever  found  ; 
hut  I  fear,  poor,  afflicted  creature !  you  know  but 
little  of  Ilim." 

"  The  LonI  of  Hosts  is  my  refuge,"  said  Rose, 
meekly.  "  ills  strength  it  is  which  at  times  up- 
holds me,  but  at  otiiers  1  hardly  know  what  I  say 
or  do.  My  prayers  arc  on  my  lips,  but  my  Matvei 
IS  before  my  eyes — my  ears  hear  only  bis  voice — 

iny  arms  slrclrh  lo  meet  him  1 13ut  no  I   I  shall 

never,  never  again  pres.n  him  to  this  bosom!"  and 
overcome  with  the  violence  of  hi'r  grief,  she  folded 
her  arms  wildly  as  if  lo  convince  herself  of  the 
einpliness  of  her  grasp,  and  then  sinking  on  her 
kiieis,  teats,  for  the  first  time,  came  lo  lii.T  relief. 
After  ibis  she  becime  mure  cniiiposed  ;  her  fita 
of  tears  were  frequent  ;  hut  her  impatience  waa 
gone ;  and,  with  iJI  a  woman'a  conaoling  gentle- 
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nenn,  this  nntiitiiri>il  beiag,  Nbduing  tier  own 
irrief,  npplied  hi^nicir  to  MMiafe  iho  diitrOM  nf 
her  oompaninna.  Soon  her  huaband  rrqiiired  all 
h«r  eiimlorl  and  command  of  hi'raolf:  rising  from 
hi«  reiMimliant  poiiturc,  )in  wandfn-d  up  and  down 
Willi  iinMi-ndy  Rail,  as  if  stupifird  by  a  norrow 
which  found  no  natural  vent.  When  their  slender 
meal  c.'ime  round,  he  turned  lonthinf;  from  it,  and 
refused  Ui  touch  a  morsel.  In  vain  did  poor  Hose 
folliiw  and  hi'siTrh  him  to  eat ;  he  aoenied,  as  she 
truly  s.ud.  In  turn  his  face  from  her. 

"The  hand  of  the  l/>rd  is  hfa»y  upon  me! 
The  hand  of  the  I^ird  is  heavy  upon  me!"  he 
rfi|>cated.  "  Would  that  I  had  perished  beneath 
the  stri|>es  of  my  enemies!" 

"  Niiy,  my  husband,"  said  the  gentle  woman, 
"  let  lis  not  repine.  Kemeinlier  thai  it  is  better  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  liviii)i  (lod  than  into  the 
hands  of  man.  Did  not  the  pious  Icinof  David, 
when  he  h^id  sinned  in  the  siifht  of  the  liiird, 
choose  niiher  to  see  holy  Israel  fall  by  a  uastiii); 
peatileiicc  than  hy  the  swords  of  their  enemies  ? 
tii't  us  think  of  this,  and  he  comfnrted.  Nay,  cast 
me  not  off — throw  not  your  poor  Rose  from  you  ; 
if  she  m.iy  not  comfort  her  husband  in  the  hour  of 
aflliclinn,  it  were  lictter  she  were  dead,  for  her 
other  treasure  is  qone," — and,  weepini;,  she  led 
hiin  to  the  centre,  and  there  ffently  coinptOli-d 
rather  than  persuaded  him  to  sit  down.  In  truth, 
ho  required  all  her  tenderness,  and  her  words 
respectins  the  choice  of  David  were  more  literally 
true  in  iheir  applicalion  than  she  hail  deemed  ;  for 
wasiinir  sickness  was  upon  him,  and  may-be  would 
have  broken  out  wherever  he  niij;ht  have  been, 
though  now  accelerated  by  the  ajtoiiy  of  mind  and 
exposure  he  had  undergone.  Hurning  fever  now 
came  on,  and  in  a  few  hours  this  member  of  the 
miserable  i;ronp  was  insensible  to  the  peculiar 
wrelebedness  of  his  situalion. 

'I'liev  had  now  teen  at  sea  five  days,  and  as  the 
ciild  and  hunjiry  creatures  looked  at  their  slender 
Slock  of  provisions,  now  so  reduced  as  not  to  have 
served  a  hearty  child  for  one  meal,  they  seemed  to 
see  the  hours  of  their  life  nnmborcd  before  them, 
llrped  by  desperation,  the  looks  of  the  youn^jcr 
iniin.  whose  disposition  appeared  only  hardened  by 
Kufferinsj,  fell  upon  the  dcig.  Murmurinjr  between 
his  leeili  that  there  was  n<i  use  in  keeping  the 
animal  alive,  thai  they  could  civo  him  no  fond, 
and  that  if  they  wailed  much  loncer  he  would 
eivo  them  none — for  ihe  jvior  ilniiib  creature, 
ihnufh  he  had  hitherto  shared  in  Rose's  portion, 
was  indeed  reduced  to  skin  and  bone — he  ap- 
proached with  his  pike,  at  the  same  time  holding 
out  his  hand  and  encouraging  it  by  name.  Kut 
the  intelligent  animal  siremed  in  know  what  had 
Iwen  uttered,  and,  retreating  before  him,  crouched 
at  Rose's  side. 

'^Tul/t  stya,  Nrlla — come  here,  Netia,"  he 
repealed,  and  even  held  out  a  morsel  of  bread  ; 
but  no — NetIa  was  not  to  be  caught,  even  hy  this 
tempting  lure,  and,  irritated  hy  opjmsition,  Toraas 
was  advancing  to  seize  the  dog,  when  Rose 
slopped  his  arm. 

"  Lot  Ihe  poor  beast  take  its  chance  of  life," 
said  she  ;  "  perliap  the  Imrd  may  hearken  to  our 
distress  and  give  us  food.  But  don't  kill  him  ;  let 
us  all  live  or  die  together;  and  the  animal  has 
not,  like  us,  a  life  beyond." 

"  What  does  a  Jew  know  of  another  life  !"  said 
Tomas,  brulally  ;  and  siill  endeavoring  to  strike 
the  dog,  and  still  withheld  by  Rose,  he  broke  out 
into  abusive  epithets  against  her  race.     Bui  Rose 
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was  not  to  be  daunted,  and  identifying  the  cauwi 
of  the  pof)r  dog  with  her  own,  she  ri-nli..!  ujih 
more  fire  than  any  would  have  attrihu  ~ 

"  And   what  do  you    know   of  th^  ^  ' 

There  are  as  many  Hebrews  as  little  like  what 
ycni  call  Jews,  as  there  are  ('hnatians  who  act 
not  up  to  the  creed  they  profess  ;  and  if  you 
Christians  think  your  religion  the  better  of  the 
two,  more  's  the  shame.  I  have  ever  found  those 
the  best  Christians  who  were  kindest  to  the  Isra- 
elite. No^louch  him  not ;  you  shall  strike  me 
sooner." 

And  it  seemed  by  his  actioiu  as  if  the  hard- 
hearted man  would  not  have  beaiUled  to  do  this, 
when  Maddis  interfered. 

"  For  shame,  Tomas !  Let  her  alone,  and  the 
dog  also.  The  woman  is  right ;  no  Christian 
could  have  spoken  better.  If  she  is  not  like  us  in 
knowing  the  Gospel  truths,  at  all  events  we  are 
all  alike  in  needing  ihcm.  I  wish  all  Christiana 
were  as  patient  in  limes  of  affliction  as  she." 

Rome's  liquid  eye  was  lifted  up  with  an  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  to  the  rough,  unshaven,  and 
want-slricken  features  of  Maddis,  while  Netta,  in 
his  turn,  pressed  close  against  her  and  gently 
licked  her  hands. 

It  seemed  as  if  a  blessing  rested  upon  Rose's 
words;  for  ere  another  hour  had  elapsed  Maddis 
succeeded  in  capturing  a  seal,  and  all  angry  feel- 
ings were  banished  at  the  sight  of  food.  But  even 
to  his  favorite  sport  Nelta  would  not  venture  out, 
hilt  laid  close  to  Rose  with  pricked  ears  and 
wagging  tail  as  he  watched  the  hooiy. 

They  had  drifted  thus  huig  in  one  direction,  and. 
according  to  their  rough  calculations,  were  about 
abreast  of  the  town  of  Pernaii,  when  suddenly  ihe 
wind  changed,  the  cold  sharpened,  .ind  heavy  snow 
began  to  (all.  By  the  violence  of  the  waves  Iheir 
floating  island  now  suffered  ;  first  the  edges  broke 
up  and  altered  in  sha|ie,  and  then  larger  masses 
followed  ;  till  the  poor  casuiwavs  foresaw  th:it 
this,  their  last  stav,  would  vanish  beneath  them. 
The  unconscious  Jew  was  now  dragged  by  the 
weakened  hands  of  his  companions  into  a  more 
central  pan,  and,  before  many  hours,  only  a  frag- 
ment of  about  four  fatten,  or  Iwenly-foiir  feet 
acro.ss,  was  left  lo  them.  As  a  last  resource, 
Maddis  and  Tomas  were  engaged  in  treading 
down  the  snow  round  the  edges,  by  whii  h  they 
ensured  a  greater  power  of  resi.-tanre.  The  love 
of  life  now  kept  one  or  other  perpetually  pacing 
round  their  diminished  harrier,  while  ihe  cuercise 
revived  their  chilled  circiilalion  and  even  nffonled 
slight  relief  to  their  minds.  The  sevenlli  night 
now  came  on,  and  doubly  wrelched  it  wa!"  :  for 
Ihe  wind  lilew  hard,  and  ihe  inlense  cold  seemed 
as  if  it  would  perish  their  ill-fed  IwHlies.  The 
poor  pedler  was  the  only  creature  who  cared  not 
for  the  change:  in  strange  op|Hisiii<m  with  his 
companions,  he  lay  parched  with  fever,  while 
Rose,  ineliing  the  snow  in  her  hands,  drop|)e<I  ihe 
water  npim  his  lips  from  her  emacialed  fingers. 
Sonielimes  he  .scarcely  appeared  to  breathe  at  all, 
and  the  poor  wife  may  be  forgiven  for  envying 
him  his  insensibilily. 

As  the  eighth  morning  dawned  it  Ix-came  evident 
to  their  eager  eyes  that  ihe  horir."n  was  bniken 
by  a  line  of  elevnl.''d  shore.  This  auspicious 
sight  w.'us  hailed  with  a  burst  of  wild  j^y  by  ihe 
three  forlorn  creatures,  lo  whom  the  mere  change 
of  thought  was  a  relief  beyond  what  other  happier 
mortals  can  conceive.  And  yet  madly  lo  dare  to 
hope,  when  so   many  weary  miles  lay  between 
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■eutenrss,  that  resij^nation  which  had  been  wres- 
lled  for  wiih  tears  and  an;;nish — this  indeed 
Memrid  f;n-aler  rriit-lty  than  all  which  had  gone 
before.  On  the  other  hand,  to  re|iress  that  tneici- 
ful  feeling  without  which  the  life  of  man  were 
worse  than  death — to  deny  the  cravinf^s  of  their 
own  pinin)(  hearts — to  steel  their  senses  when  a 
n<pricve  was  in  sight — this  seemed  crueler  far, 
and  wis  iiniHissible. 

The  sun  rose  bright — the  frost  was  intense — 
and  the  lij^hts  and  shadows  into  which  the  rocky 
coast  was  thrown  liecaine  gradually  more  distin- 
guish:tble.  As  noon  wore  round,  the  sea  sank — 
they  floated  slower  and  slower — and  at  length 
•eemed  to  becocne  stationary  ;  and  as  cveninf;  ap- 
proached, they  owned  to  each  other,  less  by  words 
than  looks  of  despair,  that  the  wind  ha<t  reered 
round,  and  that  that  distant  shore,  that  harbinger 
of  hope  and  |>cace  to  their  failing  hearts,  that 
promisK  of  fiMid,  warmth  and  rest  to  their  famished 
bodies,  was  fast  sinking  below  the  horizon  ! 

Who  may  now  tell  the  agony  of  their  feelings  I 

They  seemed  not  to  know  how  delicious  had  been 

thnt  brief  glimpse  of  hope,  nor  how  far  they  had  j 

indulged  it,  till  it  was  snatcheJ  from  their  grasp.  | 

Accents  of  despair,  hiud  and  hitler,  now  escaped  j 

from  their  lips,  and  even  the  pious  Maddis  (lung 

himself    prnslr.ite     upon     the     ico    in    miserable; 

despondence.  I 

•  •  •  •  •  t 

The  spring  was  nnusually  delayed  in  this  lati-  | 
tnde,  or  rither   that   nameless   season   which,  in  | 
Runia,  uniti-s  all  the  cold  and  immobility  of  winter 
with  the  sunny   light  and  brightness  of  summer, 
wa-  U    protracted.      It   was  not  till   the 

con  ;  of  May  that  the  current  in  Nature's 

Teiii"  Of-;;  111  again  to  ciicniate,  that  the  rivers 
burst  their  bonds,  and  that  the  thundering  sound  ' 

ofi'' ■■-   "   I "I    its  hold  upon  thc'shorc' 

W'  u-  murmur  of  the  waves.  I 

M'  I  iT  the  house  upon  the  rlifT 

were  well  and  prosperous.  Thn  liiile  inti-rloper ' 
had  advanced  in  the  us<;ful  arts  of  talking  and  | 
walking,  thrived  in  health,  grew  in  favor  wiih  all  [ 
around  him,  and  had  apparently  long  forgotten  his 
former  condition.  Ciiftcd  with  great  beauty,  and 
endowed  wiih  a  mori)  than  common  share  of 
childh'K)!'  1-.  he  had  found  but  little  ditfi-, 

culty  in  '  a  fiMitini;  on  the  upfier  siory, 

and  theri-    :•■■  '.    the    plaything   and 

pUyf-'llow  of  ions.     Often  as  the 

lady  ilopjied  I »  .n  in.    u.  .illhy  gambols  of  the 

liltle  party  her  smile  of  maternal  pli-a»ure  was 
cheeked  bv  a  aigh  of  r-'i'n-i  n«  she  hmked  at 
Matvri   and    thouglit    of  '    and    hapless  i 

iDofhcr  wlio  hal  borne  an  I  him. 

It  was  now  warm  summer  weather  :  the  earth 
had  ah»<irfK*d  ill  tfn'  lons-froxen  stores  of  m'ti^lum, 
and  the  ■  n-<liMir  sport*  were  e\ 

for  a  f"  nil  rmn  aultry  day,   r 

H'-i  from  more  than  usual  .nuuiv 

in  illle  party  rrept  languiillv  and! 

wiliin^iy  Ki  ineir  noonday  rouchcs,  and  Matvei, 
•Ireadf  doapaalaap,  waa  flung  upon  the  lady's  own 


bed.  With  their  merry  voices  thus  hushed,  and 
hut  noonday  siillnciMi  reigning  without,  the  lady 
rrtieated  to  her  high  we.^t  window,  the  scene  from 
which  w;is  now  clolhed  in  all  the  tender  colors  of 
frrali  verdure  and  hazy  heal,  relieved  by  the  cool 
blue  of  the  broad  distant  gulf  above.  Her  hus- 
band was  again  absent,  or  rather  wu  must  confess 
that  it  better  suits  our  purpose  to  abstract  him 
from  the  scene,  to  which  (except  of  course  in  the 
eyes  of  his  wife)  he  added  no  particular  interest. 
She  therefore  sat  alone,  and  her  llioughls  had 
wandered  back  to  her  own  "  loved  isle  in  the 
wesl,"  when  her  eye  was  caught  by  two  figures 
slowly  rising  above  the  most  distant  line  of  cliflf, 
now  disappearing,  now  emerging,  as  they  wound 
through  the  thicket.  It  was  a  peasant  in  his  long 
national  coat,  with  a  female  figure  at  his  side. 
As  they  came  nearer,  and  as  the  ascent  increased, 
they  stopped  from  time  to  time,  and  the  peasant 
hel|>ed  the  woman  along  with  a  kindness  not  often 
evinced  by  this  class  towards  the  weaker  sex. 
There  was  something  in  the  general  appearance 
of  the  mail  which  excited  recollections  in  ihe  mind 
of  the  lady.  She  arose  and  stooped  forward  out 
of  the  window,  as  if  nearer  to  approarh  ihe  object 
of  her  gaze.  Surely  !  waa  it  possible  ?  could  that 
bo  the  living  figure  of  Maddis  Pluoin  '  They 
came  nearer — a  dog  preceded  tliem  ;  her  heart 
heat  with  indefinable  agitation.  They  were  now 
closi!  to  the  house.  "  Oh  heavens  !  it  eiin  l>e  no 
other  !" — and  clasping  her  hands  lo  her  forehead, 
as  if  mistrusliiig  the  evidence  of  her  senses,  the 
lady  flew  with  the  speed  of  ininsled  fear  and  hope 
down  the  stiirs.  The  inomeiit  she  enlend  the 
housekeeper's  room  her  eye  (ell  on  the  figure  of 
Ho.se,  whom  Tina  was  endeavoring  to  support, 
and  who  now  struggled  with  wild  gestures  lo  ap- 
proach her.  "  Sudarina  !  Sudarina  I  iny  child — 
my  Matvei  I — lake  me  to  him.  Vou  don't  speak," 
said  the  agitated  young  creature,  and  ibin  perrviv- 
ing  the  lady's  cheeks  were  streaming  with  tears, 
and  falling,  as  the  human  mind  does,  when  in 
excessive  tension,  from  the  extreme  of  hope  to 
equal  despair,  she  screamed  out,  "  He  is  dead  '. 
my  child  is  dead  !  ,0h  why  was  I  spared  ?"  and 
fell  at  her  feet. 

"  Matvei  is  living,"  said  a  sweet  vnice  above 
her,  broken  by  sobs.  "  Matvei  is  alive  and  well! 
Come  willi  ine  ;  lean  on  me,  poor  treiiililing  crea- 
ture I"  Jlut  Roue  rais<-d  her.telf  up  with  convul- 
sive strenulh,  and  with  short  and  gasping  hrealh 
hastened  up  the  st.tirs  and  tbroiigli  ibe  apartments 
wliirh  divided  her  from  her  treasure.  As  the  hidy 
u|iened  the  door  of  ihe  sleeping-room  she  trrmhied 
so  excessively  that  those  behind  were  obliged  to 
sustain  her.  and  seemed  almost  incapablo  of  meet- 
ing that  minneiit  which  fulfilled  her  fomlest  desire. 
The  ro<im  \v»h  ilarkened,  hut  the  hidy  flung  hack 
a  ciirlain,  and  before  them,  flushed  with  sleep,  ita 
little  lovely  arms  flung  out  in  impatience  of  the 
heat,  lay  the  blooming  child.  A  pause  ensued, 
in  whirli  Hose  hung  speecliless  over  the  uiiron- 
scions  cherub,  and  her  lliirKly  heart  seemed  to  drink 
a  draught  of  loiig-yearned-for  love.  Still  she  stood 
— sttell-lmiind — as  if  she  feared  by  sound  or  touch 
lo  dispel  the  exquisite  illusion  iM-foru  her.  Hut  the 
lady  tiMik  one  little  plump  hand  in  hers — the  other 
v.ns  ijuieklv  raised  to  the  o|M-iiing  lids,  and  after  a 
i:ire — lialf^  sleepiness,  half  wonder — from  those 
Cull  blue  orbs,  the  child  stretched  out  ita  arms  to 
the  Jewess,  and  cried  "  Mnminka!" 

We  pass  over  the  feelings  of  this  motnent  :  Ihe 
Jewess'   gratitude    to  the  lady,  which,  with  her 
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artless  admiration  of  tha  child's  improved  plight 
and  braiity,  hiirsi  from  lit-r  lips  bt'tw..  n  iti..  iMi..r. 
vals  oflu'r  pri'MJiig  liiiii  to  her  bonn 
Tulfiion  (if  sorrow,  iis  in  broken  arr<  < 
that  Matvci  had  now  no  parent  but  herselt'.  iler 
story  was  briefly  this.  After  the  ninth  mornlni( 
hail  dawned,  when  their  last  m<irsel  was  consumed, 
and  they  had  Riven  themstdves  over  to  utter  hope- 
less ininery,  and  ihniiKht  themselves  alike  forsaken 
of  (jod  and  nnn,  they  found  themselves  nearin); 
the  coast  of  Kiidand,  were  seen  from  the  little 
iMand  of  Pillinjt,  about  Iwenty-fivo  wcrsis  from 
the  mainland,  ami  rescued  after  inrrediblu  exer- 
tions. Kut,  as  Rose  louchingly  said,  "  The  l.<ird 
thought  fit  to  establish  in  our  hearts  a  renieiiibrance 
of  this  alHiolion,  that  in  the  day  of  safety  wo  niii^hl 
not  a;;ain  furget  him.  My  poor  husband  recov- 
ered only  to  know  he  was  safe,  and  died  (he  sec- 
ond day  after  his  landing." 


I      As  soon  as  the  season  permitted,  and  op[>orlu- 
■■iiu  .,ir.r,..|,  (ho  embarked  with  li' '  i".i  iniii|,:in- 
I   whom  bad  never  f'  .    in  a 

',  and  crossed  in  a  fe»  i.  i.n 

on  whose  expanse  they  had  sufTeretl  su<  ! 

distress.     Thomas  had  |;oiie  oiT  the  in  > 

landeil  to  his  parents  on  the  beach. 

I      "  Hut,"  said  old  .Maddis,  who  had  ventured  to 
steal  up-stairs,  and  stood  wiping  his  eyes  at  (he 

I  door,  "  I  thoni^ht  I  'd  sec  her  safe  with  her  pailo  ; 
she  has  sorr'         '  i:;h  fur  that  rosy  cheek  ;  and 

Jewess  lh<<  .   nobody  better  deserves  (o 

heciinie  a  (Jliii:<iiaii.      1  'm  not  sure  she  is  not  one 
already." 

We  cannot  quite  vouch  for  the  truth  of  ""."I 
Maddis'  surmise,  but  this  we  can  a.sscrt,  th:i' 
never  quilted  her  benefactress,  and  that  the 
Matvci  was  baptized  a  fortnight  aflerwanb  at  (be 
village  church. 


From  J«rnMil'«  Msgsxliw. 
THANKSGIVINO    FOR     VICTOKV. 

A    LKTTCR     TO    JOHH    ROBINSON,    PRIVATE    OF    THE 
91ST    FOOT,    INDIA. 

Dear  John, — When  this  letter  may  find  you  it 
isn't  for  me  to  say  ;  but  wherever  you  arc,  it  will 
no  doubt  find  you  n|M)n  a  bed  of  laurels;  thou);h, 
fur  my  own  pan,  I  do  think  a  bed  of  good  hiniest 

foose  feathers  the  more  coin  fori  able  lying.  Mind, 
don't  for  a  moment  want  to  think  iijrht  of  what 
von  've  done  and  what  you  've  sulTered.  Not  a 
hit  of  it.  Terrible  work  it  must  be ;  and  a  bold 
heart  a  man  must  needs  have  to  iio  through  it  ; 
you  've  earned  your  share  of  glory — (though  what 
may  be  your  share  as  a  full  private  I  can't  say) — 
and  I  should  think  have  got  your  bellyful  of  it  for 
life.  )t  'a  my  hope,  however,  that  you  '11  never 
get  any  more.    No  ;  having  cleaned  the  blood  from 

fronr  bayonet,  and  once  more  p<dislied  up  your  fire- 
ock,  it 's  my  hoiw  that  they  'II  never  know  ser- 
vice again.  I  do  hope,  whatever  yon  may  think, 
(ha(  you  've  had  enough  of  the  sport ;  now  stick- 
ing cold  iron  into  the  IkihcIs  of  a  screeching  man, 
and  now  knocking  in  his  skull  as  though  it  was 
no  more  than  a  pumpkin.  When  the  guns  are 
firing,  and  the  blood  'a  up,  of  course  you  think 
nothing  of  the  work,  going  at  i(  as  though  you 
were  an  engine  of  brass  made  to  shoot  and  stab. 
Ihit,  I  should  say,  it  can'(  lie  pleasant  to  think  of 
when  it's  over.  Thai  field  of  glory,  as  it's 
called,  mu8(  go  nigh  (o  make  a  man  hear(-8ick  ; 
must  make  him  a  little  out  of  sorts  with  himself: 
't  is  so  dilTerent  a  field  to  a  field  of  cut  corn.  For 
iny  part,  .lolin,  I  would  much  sooner  cultivate 
turnips  than  laurels.  A  turnip  's  a  nice  thing  fur 
men  and  caltle,  and  an  easily  grown.  Now, 
laurel — even  a  sprig  of  it,  must  bo  raised  in  the 
devil's  hoihouse,  and  be  manured  with  human 
blood.  Siill.  according  lo  some  folks,  there 's 
some  human  hlood  that  Providence  thinks  no  more 
of  than  ditch-water.  Of  course,  there  's  been  a 
pretty  hurrah  here  in  England  about  your  putUng 
down  the  Sikhs.  One  quiet  gentleman  with  a 
goose-quill  is  very  pious  indeed  upon  the  matter; 
and  thinks  that  the  war  was  expressly  ordered  to 
destroy  "  the  .scum  of  Asia,"  Providence  having 
employed  the  Hriiish  army  for  no  other  purpose 
than  (0  sweep  from  the  earth  so  much  of  its  own 
offal.  It 's  droll  to  think  of  your  pioos  Christian 
in  his  easy  chair,  with  his  finit  on  a  soft  sto<d,  his 
rent  and   taxes   paid,  and   his  pew  at   the   parish 


church  newly  cushioned — it 's  something  more 
than  droll,  is  n't  it,  to  think  of  him  lifting  his  pious 
eyes  to  his  ceiling,  and  talking  of  some  twenty 
thousand  slaughtered  men  as  the  "scum,"  (he 
refuse  of  creatures ;  as  animals  jus(  a  little  above 
apes,  of  no  account  at  all  to  the  God  who  made 
'em.  lie — good  John  I — thinks  of  'em  as  no  more 
than  the  vermin  that  once  or  twice  a  year  is  cleaned 
out  of  his  bedsteads,  that  decent,  respectable  peo- 
ple mav  lake  their  rest  all  the  cosier  for  the  clean- 
ing.    Kasy  Christiauily,  isn't  it  • 

And  then  the  demand  there  's  been  for  religion 

in  this  matter.     A  score  of  pious  people — all   hot 

from    their   liibles — day    after   day    write   lo   (he 

papers  to  know  when  they  were  lo  be  comfiirlcd, 

by    being    authorized    by    her   majesty,  lo   return 

thanks  fur  the  slaughter.     "  Are  we  to  shut  up  in 

our   own   breasts" — writes  one  very  much  afraid 

of  bursting — "  the  grateful  emotion  V     Was  there 

i  to  be   no  safety-valve,  as  I   believe  they  call  it, 

ordered  by  the  government?     "Are  we  even  to 

!  content  ourselves  with  talking  to  one  another,  as 

j  individuals,  of  this  our  great  deliverance!"     This 

Christian    writes    from    lirighton,    and    with,    no 

doubt,  tears  as  big  as  marbles  in  his  eyes,  wants 

;  to  koaw  when  he  is — according  to  a  government 

j  order,  as  if  he  could  n't  offer  up  a  private  prayer 

on  his  own  account — when  he  is  to  be  allowed  to 

!  return  thanks  to  "  IIiM,  who  is  the  God  of  Bat- 

j  ties."     Perhaps  1    am  very  wicked,  bu(   for   my 

,  par(  I  never  can  bring  myself  (o  think  of  Hi.m  as 

(he  God  of  liadles.     The  God  of  I>ovc — the  God 

of  Mercy — the  God  of  Goodness — but  1  cannot  say 

the  G(hI  of  Fire — llie   God  of  Hlood — the  God  of 

every  Horror,  committed  upon  man,  woman,  and 

child,  in  the  nia<lnes.s  of  fight.     I.ooking  at  a  field 

of  clover,  I  could  thankfully  say  the  field  of  ImkI  ; 

but  the  words  slick  in  uiy  throat  when  I  think  of  a 

field  of  glory;  a  field  soaked  with  blood,  a  field 

with  thousands  of  dead  and  dying  creatures  on  i(, 

Ben(  into  the  world  by  God.     But,  (hen,  I  'm  only 

an  ignoran(  cabman. 

However,  stune  folks  are  as  glad  (hat  the  Sikha 
are  slaughtered  as  though  they  'd  been  no  more 
than  so  luanv  locusts.  It 's  a  great  day  for  Chris- 
forgetting  gunmiw 
tleman — 1  think  h 
India  Director — sees  a  good  deal  of  likeness  bc- 
I  twecn  the  dispatches  of  your  general  and  the 
Bible.  The  Sikhs  are  the  worship|>er8  of  Moloch, 
j  he  says — and  like  them  have  been  dcsiroved  by 
the   true   believers.     Indeed,  I  'vc  no  doubt  that 


(ianity,  ihey  cry;  never  forgetting  gunmiwder   in 
(heir  religion.     One  gendeman — 1  (liink  he  's  an 
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ibcM  verr  reliirioiis  folln  weaM  go  frcm  Genesis 
to  MahM^i.  and  find  a  resMliUuMe  in  crcry  chn\>- 
Ur  lo  eren  ,\aM  snd  movr-mpnt  in  a  whole 
CMD|Milgn.  And  1  dare  say  tlun  they  're  <|uile 
ibteen  and  honest  in  what  ihoy  mean— but  then 
why  (Jon't  they  co  on  to  the  New  Testament  ? 
Why  do  thev  mop  sliort  at  that »  And  if  they  do 
■Mp'fLhnn,  «nd  Like  all  their  examples  of  blood 

»h./  ■  

fr.. 


the  text,  (I  're  no  doubt  he  'd  some  meaning  in 
it,)  "flu/  I  $aif  vnto  you,  I^rr  your  rnrmies."  A 
beautiful  discourse  he  made ;  thouifh  I  do  assure 
you,  a  pood  many  of  the  people,  all  lueked  out  in 
their  best  feathers  (quite  ti  ehureh  review,  I  can 
tell  you)  in  compliment  lo  your  puns  and  bayon- 
ets, did  look  a  little  plum  as  the  poix!  '  in 
went  on  ;  for  nil  the  world  as  if  they  t  ;i 
of  t\ieir  teaehinp  !  a  discourse  wasn't  for  Ihat  day — any  li.."  .\.  >- 
t,  why,  I   must  ask  I  eriheless.   he  preached  as  he  always  does,  real, 


it,  tnni/!!   I   KiiMw  i   II ini.iji  but  a  foolish  cab- 1  every-day  relipion — relipion   to   lie  worn  like   an 

mjn— why   don't   they,  so   to   speak,  undo   their   every-day  coat  in  the  workinp-day  world,  and  not 


Christianity'  Why  don't  they  turn  Jews  at 
once  ;  and  return  thanks,  not  accordlnp  to  the 
Te»i:iin.'iii  in  a  Christian  Church,  but  as  the 
Bi'  1  a  synapopue' 

\  t,  John  Kobinson,  we  have  returned 

thanks  that  all  of  you,  with  your  muskets,  and 
vour  shells,  and  your  bayonets  and  cannon,  have 
Ikilled  thousands  of  the  Sikhs.  To  he  sure,  they 
struck  the  first  blow — that  1  can't  deny.  For  ail 
that,  1  do  think  that  in  the  prayer  that  was  made 
by  the  Archbishop,  we  did  crow  over  'em  a  little 
too  much.  For  my  part,  1  should  have  liked  it 
better  if  the  prayer  had  said  someihinp,  repret- 
tinp  like,  the  causes  of  the  dreadful  slauphter. 
Whereas,  it  accounted  no  more  of  the  Sikhs — 
poor  thinps ' — is  it  their  fault  if  they  're  not  be- 
lievers in  Scripture ' — than  if  they  'd  been  so 
many  mad  dogs,  knocked  on  the  head,  for  peace 


the  relipion  that's  put  on  to  come  to  cliureb  in. 
He  worked  the  text  in  all  manner  of  beautiful 
ways.  It  did  sound  cold  lo  be  sure,  afler  we  'd 
been  thankinp  God  for  helpinp  us  to  slauphter 
thousands  of  barbarians — thankinpGod  in  the  woids 
of  an  archbishop — to  hear  the  words  of  Him  who 
tells  us  to  "  love  our  enemies," — and  not  to  kill 
'em.  "  No  mmpa.'wion  was  fell,  or  mercy  shown," 
says  the  account  of  the  battle.  "  Love  your  ene- 
mies."' says  Christ. 

"Yes,  all  that's  very  well,"  said  Collops.  the 
butcher,  to  whom  I  was  talkinp  after  this  fashion 
— Collops  had  mounted  an  entire  new  suit  for  the 
Thankspivinp — "  that  "s  all  very  well.  Mister 
Hedpehop  ;  but  it  won't  do  ;  such  thinps  are  not 
to  be  taken  in  a  siraiphlfor'ard  sense,  (-'hristianity 
is  a  beautiful  thinp,  not  a  doubt  on  it,  but  lo  be  a 
Christian  every  day  in  the  week,  I  must  shut  up 
my  shop.  It  was  never  intended.  It's  quite 
enouph  if  a  man  attends  his  church  and  is  an  ear- 
nest Christian  once  in  seven  days."     And  there  's 

and 


and  s.ifety. 

It  was  quite  a  holiday  in  our  pariah  ;  and  1  do 
aasure  you  many  of  the  jieople   looked,  as  they 

went  to'  and  from  the  church,  quite  as  proud  as  if  ]  a  pood  many  folks  like  Collops  in  our  parish 
they  'd  handled  sword  and  musket  on  their  own  1  'm  afeard  in  every  other  parish  loo. 
aecbiint,  and  were  relurninp  thanks  for  their  own  Howe%er,  John,  I  hope  it  's  our  last  thankspiv- 
courape.  There  was  Snaps,  the  shoemaker  and  j  inp  for  gunpowder.  I-et  us  only  keep  pace  for  an 
churchwarden.  He  had,  I  know,  all  the  battle  at '  odd  ten  or  fifteen  years  more,  and  yoii  may  bid 
jij,  f.  — ,  ■  ,..„l,_and  looked  as  if  he  felt  him.«elf  j  pood  bye  to  war  for  pood.  The  younp  lads  of  out 
qii  r  all  the  scnice.     And  his  wife  had  i  lime  will  be  brought  up  in  a  belter  school   than 

a  l) ^  -wn  for  the  ceremony,  and  his  dauph- !  their  poor  fathers,  and  won't  have  the  same  relish 

ten  new  Isinncls.  Indeed,  I  could  run  over  fifty  |  for  blood.  They  won't  cackle  about  plory  like 
pe«i>!<-  whii  went  to  church  that  day.  as  if  they  their  parent  ganders— it 's  the  young  uns  that  I 
w  .  parade  ;  and  aflrr  they  'd  heard  the    put  my  hope   upon;  for  it  's  no  easy   mailer — in 

At  prayer,  they  looked  about  "em  quiu;  j  fact  it 's  not  lo  be  dorfc — to  send  middle-aged  and 


old  men  to  school  apain  lo  unlearn  all  the  Btni>iditv 
and  trumpery  of  all  their  lives.  And  so,  John,  I 
do  hope  yon  '11  never  fire  another  shot.  Not  but 
what  you  'II  be  pleased  to  hear  that  there  's  quite 
a  stir  among  ns  just  now — gel  the  Quartrrly  Re- 
virw  if  there  's  a  circulating  library  at  Lahore — 
quite  a  stir  alioiit  educating  Ibe  private  soldier. 
TliiTe  was  one  part '  I  hey  're  going  to  make  him  quite  a  moral,  scien- 
fi  'di  ili:it  I  ronld  not  tific  pentleman.  They're  poinp  to  have  librariea 
fiir  him,  ihoiiph  they  say  nothing  about  taking 
away  the  hallwrds.  And  whether  the  soldier  is 
still  lo  have  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  or  no,  I  can't  tell ; 
but  ccrt.ainly  they  do  say  he  's  to  have  books. 

We're  to  have  no  fiphling,  John,  .about  Amer- 
ica. And  even  if  a  war  was  to  be  declared,  there  's 
heaps  of  New  Knglanders — as  I  've  heard — who 
would  not  enlist  for  Ibe  defence  of  the  sontbem 
•  -i.  And  the  slaveholders  s<'ein  to  hare  an 
■liZ  of  this,  and  so  wniild  n't  like  to  rink  the 
.  uf  their  property — their  black  brothers — in  a 
skrimmage ;  for  the  good  men  of  the  norlli  swear 
they  will  not  pull  a  trigger  in  defence  of  slavery. 
Yea,  John  ;  "  no  compaaaion  was  fyU,  or  mercy  And  so,  if  the  quarrel  was  ever  so  right  upon  the 
ritown'"  Ami  W1-.  u  Chriatiana,  were  called  »'<!«  "f  America,  the  wrong  that  is  in  her  mual 
u[ion  to  gi*<   ■  it !  I  work  its  vengeance.     And  so  no  more  from 

Well.  OUT  I— he'aa  kind,  i;oo<l  crea-l  Your  affectionate  friend. 

tor."  aa  e»et  prayeJ  m  a  pulpit— h«  preached  upon  j  JtMirra  Hcdgehoo. 


proud  aiid  latisfied.  as  much  as  to  say — "  Sec 
what  we  can  do  in  the  defence  of  our  country!" 
For  myself  (hut  then  I  'ni  only  a  cabman)  I  must 
aay  it — I  did  fwl  it  a  melancholy  business.  I 
eouldn't,  do  all  I  could,  get  the  horrors  of  the 
battle  out  of  my  head.     When  the  organ  Ix'gan  to 

pinv    '    -I'-  '' hi  of  the   roaring   of  the   guns 

an  'lie  dyiiip 

in  ;..    , ...  ;    .  _,    'unl  of  ili^' 
forget.     It  waa  thia  :— 

•'  This  battle  h:i '  ' 
akven  u'eliick  :    i 

tnenced    at   nr 

TTir    Tirrr    V 

hours  volley  ....  . 

hannn  mast — the 

Uooif,  and  rorrrrd  < 

last  the  musket  ammunition  ' 

the  infantry  fell  l«  rear  ;  the  li 

gr  Hii   a  man  was  vikiIiIu  witliiii    niiKu 

N'  il  WAa  riLT,  OB  MKRCV  SHOWN." 


ml  wxt  over  at 

combat  com- 

ly  two   houra. 

irn .     For   two 

.'  "I  upon  the 

,   red  trilh 

'inn.      .\\ 


JOGKIT   UmM. 
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aV    WILLIAM   UOWITT. 

TiiERi  wan  not  n  mnn  in  n'l  '^•■•<  "'••■•  ■><'  •'"■ 
country  who  wan  iil>lf  to  roni| 
old  Iriond,  Dirk  Uftdlrrn,  in  I 
Jookcv  I>awf« — and  the  j<«-kcv  has  a  lame  as 
exiniisivi'  niid  cndiirinir  B»  Died  himself.  Hy  a 
jockey  the  peo|il«  of  thn  midland  coiinluii,  in  com- 
miin  |iarl»ncc,  do  not  mean,  a»  iho  term  more 
iiHiially  Bif(nilieH,  n  rider  at  races,  but  a  hftrao- 
deiiler,  a  horae-jockoy. 

.Inckey  I)aw(»  was  a  prince  and  a  leader  in  his 
prolrMiiiin,  and  that,  as  all  the  world  knows,  re- 
qiiirt'n  a  keen  wit  and  a  cunnini;.  There  is  no 
trade  in  which  overri'^chiiiil  is  inor<!  highly  esli- 
ni;,i,..i  .-  .  ..icnco.  With  tlii«  il:i»i  "I"  "icn  it  is  a 
coi  cif  iiitellccu.     i'  liamond 

cm  To  be  a  i^ood  ii  ya  roan 

must,  to  use  their  own  term,  bu  oh  deep  as  the 
north  star.  To  bargain,  to  banter,  to  poao  by  a 
species  uf  .tharp  sarcasm  and  vaiintini;  eloquence, 
III  set  Rtrataiiein  auuinst  strataKiMii,  trick  apninst 
trick,  lie  agiiiiixt  lie,  that  is  the  daily  buHlness  of 
the  jockey.  A  l';iir  statement  of  the  actiial  quality 
of  the  article,  a  fair  demand  for  it,  those  are  the 
very  last  things  which  are  thou(rht  of.  The 
Brand  triumph  and  Riory  of  jockoyship  is,  by  well- 
laid  scniMiies,  good  selection  of  customers — for  a 
jockey  sees  at  a  glance  whether  he  has,  to  U8<'  his 
own  phrase,  got  the  right  sow  by  the  ear — by  the 
practice  of  the  most  'singular  arts  and  artifices,  to 
palm  oir  a  worthless  beast  for  a  goo<l  price,  or  a 
good  boast  for  live  times  its  value.  Hence  all  the 
practices  of  patching,  paiiilinu,  clipping,  trimming, 
gingering  to  cover  defects  and  impose  a  temporary 
show  of  spirit  till  the  bargain  is  over.  It  is  only 
a  practical  eye  that  knows  where  to  look  for  what 
is  real,  and  what  is  deception  ;  but  that  eye  will 
in  a  moment  detect  the  cleverest  deception.  The 
good  jockey  will  coolly  lay  his  finger  on  the  weak 
point,  on  the  concealed  defect,  with  a  (|iiiet  smile, 
as  if  it  was  a  thing  of  no  great  importance — show- 
up  the  cheat,  and  tell  to  a  penny  the  real  worth 
or  worthlcssness  of  the  animal.  It  is  the  Johnny 
Haw  and  the  pretender  who  |>ay  the  jicnalty  for 
dealing  in  hnrse-fiesh.  It  is  Moses,  who  sells  Am 
horse,  and  gets  a  gross  of  spectacles  in  shagreen 
cases.  I  have  known  many  who  prided  them- 
selves on  their  judgment  in  .such  matters,  but  I 
scarcely  ever  knew  one  man,  who  was  not  a  regular 
jockey  himself,  who  did  not  severely  suflur  for 
such  transactions. 

The  jockey  has  a  pride  and  glory  in  his  profes- 
sion proportioned  to  its  difiicultie^  and  scope  of 
imposition.  See  him  riding  into  a  town  to  a  fair, 
with  his  long  string  of  steeds  all  tied  head  to  tail — 
what  a  confident  self-satisfied  air  there  is  about 
him,  as  he  jogs  on,  generally  mounted  on  the  most 
sorry  jade  in  his  possession,  which  you  would  not 
think  worth  a  sovereign,  but  which,  if  you  ven- 
tured such  a  sentiment,  he  wouid  immediately 
crack  olT  as  a  most  extraordinary  creature.  Nay, 
he  will  point  out  points  in  the  scarecrow  as  actual 
(xiints  of  breed  and  beauty  ;  and  telling  you,  if 
you  be  a  judge,  you  must  see  that  at  once,  will 
make  you  quite  ashamed  of  your  ignorance.  And 
then,  as  to  virtues,  and  special  qualities — why, 
there  never  was  such  a  horse  !  How  many  railes 
has  he  actually  ridden  that  tit  in  one  day  without 
drawing  bit  1  How  many  railes  an  hour  does  he 
troll  What  weight  has  it  carried  or  drawn  1  and 
what  have  said  such  and  such  great  men  of  it* 


BleM  us!  why  it  is  a   fact,  Rellerophon   waa  m 

dn'  '-•  ■    •'  ■•  '    -^e  '     And  with  that  he  gives  the 
p,  1.  on  the  chest,  with  a — "  What, 

1'  l.,uii     ,il,l    Bob,    eh'     They'd 

It  fit  for  nothing  but 
.  t  'em  show  iis  a  tit 
that  can  clear  the  pmund  like  thee  yet.  No,  no, 
thy  best  days  are  to  come  yet.  Thou  'rt  none  of 
their  flip-flap,  rashy-washy  bitu  of  .Arabians,  that 
can  be  slipped  out  of  their  dandy  wrapfwrs  and 
run  ovi  so  for  ten  minutes,  an! 

their  J I  i,  and  all  covered  and 

and  eottnh'M  uji  nice  a  sick  child,  or  an   <iin  \^i>iii.tTi 
with   the    ague.      No,   iiob ;  no,   lad,   thou 'rt   all 

fair  and  above  board.  r"""i'  ""■'   ' i'     'H   »i.'l 

and  pin-wire,  and  wilt  I 

an  hour  when  many  a  „ 

draw  a  babies'  cart."     And  then  he  gives  him  a 

cut  with  his  long  whip,  and  makes  hini  start  and 

prance,  crying — "  See  I  what,  he  "s  no  spirit  left, 

has   he!     Isn't   that   action!      What  d'ye   cmll 

that'" 

See  the  jockey  thus  on  the  pavement  of  the  Cur, 
in  bis  long  coat,  his  old  boots,  his  great  jockey 
whip,  his  hat  that  has  no  sha|>e  that  mortal  lenna 
can  describe — brown,  slouching,  without  either 
roundness  or  sipiareness,  corners  or  edges  about  it ; 
and  his  stout  waistcoat  with  its  double  rii"-<  "i'  "r,  it 
buttons  ;  sec  his  ruddy,  sunburnt  face,  : 
plants  his  leg,  and  puts  out  his  hand  as  I 
midst  of  his  bargain — why,  he  would  not  thank 
the  queen  to  be  his  mother — he  is  a  clever  jockey 
— a  rare  hand  at  a  raffle,  and  that  is,  in  his  eyes, 
the  summit  of  existence. 

.\.nd  what  a  thing  is  a  jockey's  bargain  !  He 
would  scorn  to  set  a  fair  price  on  a  horse,  and  sell 
it  at  once  and  quietly.  There  is  no  fun  in  that.  No, 
even  when  lie  knows  that  his  customer  is  up  to  the 
thing ;  knows  the  worth  of  it  as  well  as  he  docs, 
he  'II  ask  at  least  a  fourth  more  than  he  means  to 
take,  that  he  m;iy  have  a  chance  by  the  force  of 
his  palaver  to  take  in  the  knowing  one  a  bit.  It  is 
at  least  the  way  to  show  his  wit,  his  knowledge  ;  to 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  good  hard  fight.  He  is  all 
tongue,  all  eyes,  all  ears.  He  has  half-a-dozen 
bargains  on  the  topia  at  once,  though  he  seems  to 
lie  absorlx'd  body  and  soul  in  an  e.iger  endeavor  to 
convince  some  one  person  of  the  superlative  quali- 
ties uf  e«)me  particular  steeds  ;  though  all  the 
while  he  is  perhaps  well  satisfied  that  he  shall  nut 
sell  those  very  horses  to  this  particular  man  ;  that 
the  bidding  is  only  to  show  ofl"  on  the  other  side. 
And  truly,  a  pretty  contradiction  of  terms  do  you 
have  about  the  same  horse.  The  owner  has  not 
words  to  express  all  his  virtues  and  beauties — 
the  bidder  to  express  his  astonishment  at  the 
strange  defects  of  the  creature.  What  a  chest  ! 
what  shapely  buttocks!  what  an  eye!  what  a 
beautiful  head  !  what  a  set  of  handsome  legs  and 
neat  feet !  what  fire  and  action  he  has !  according 
to  one, — and  according  to  the  other,  w  hat  a  joultcr 
head  !  what  a  pig  hack  and  tmney  hips  !  what  in- 
cipient spavins,  tetcrs,  and  glanders !  He  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  bidder,  liable  to  all  sorts  of  di.<ieascs, 
colics,  coughs,  staggers,  and  heaven  knows  what. 
You  wonder  what  he  can  want  such  a  horse  for. 
Hy  his  account  it  is  too  bad  even  for  the  dogs. 
But  while  the  heat  of  contest  goes  on  about  this 
sorely  praised  and  abused  steed,  the  eye  of  the 
jockey  is  secretly  aware  of  three  or  four  other 
parties,  that  he  knows  are  more  likely  to  purehase, 
and  far  more  easy  to  Ix)  taken  in.  Suddenly,  he 
turns  to  a  quiet  clcrgymau-like  sort  of  a  person. 
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•nd  MW— "  Th»t 's  a  r»e  now,  if  you 

wanted' odc  for  n  li?-                    -  a»  llie  »iin  liim- 

TClf_U,H>»  '  hii,  uiiil  i»  only  lisiiifj  four 

Vfirs  olil.  run  for  a  year  by  Sir  Tolty 

lilaio,   »liM  '.    have   laken    two  hundred 

pounJs  f.ir  -  r  Toliy  was  a  lilllf  run  out 

a;             '  1.  and  i»  ofl'  lo  France.      I 

r  ■   a  bargain  ; — all    right  and 

1  ivo  thu  chance  a^n.'' 

...ajt — a  mere  old  song.     Sev- 

(■ 

'.-like,  mild  gentleman  ahakes  his 

head,  and  u  walking  away. 

"  What  mil  you  give  then,  master?  Name 
four  price.  I  might  possibly  come  down  a  trifle  or 
•o,  to  do  business." 

"  I  don'l  want  a  horse  at  more  than  fifty 
pounds,"  says  the  mild  gentleman,  softly. 

"  Fifty  !  oh,  1  can  let  you  have  a  dorcn  at  that 
pice,  at  forty,  thirty,  ay,  twenty-five,  if  you  will. 
See  here  1  and  her'c^  But  take  my  advice  now, 
that  M  a  bargain  :  that  is  a  horse  I  I  tell  you  it  is 
as  well  worth  two  hundred  pounds  to  a  gentleman 
•a  a  penny  loaf  is  worth  a  penny.  Uut  to  make 
•hort  on  it,  1  'II  say  sixty-five  !  ^rhore !  what  do 
you  say  then?" 

"  Siy  forty,  Jem!"  says  an  equally  sharp-look- 
ing fellow  of  the  same  genus,  "  and  let  the  gen- 
tleman go  ;  you  see  he  wants  to  be  going  to  his 
dinner.  Say  forty  ;  that  "s  the  real  value  of  the 
tit.     I  'II  bid  it  for  him,  come,  done  !" 

"  Forty  '  forty  devils  !  Do  you  think,  Houn- 
dell,  that  I  steal  my  horsj-sl  or  take  the  dog-flesh 
of  the  cavalry  ?  No,  the  very  least  penny  1  "11 
take  is  sixty-throe?  Ah,  neighbor!"  says  he, 
Bi  '  '  '  ' — '  ■ "  nway  to  a  farmerly-looking  man, 
u  iir  of  black  colts — "Ah!  you've 

^  ,.    ..uireye,  I  see.     You  know  a  bit 

r  when  you  see  it,  as  well  as  any  of 
y  „   r-^  did   when   they  'd   a  mind    lo   go  a 

conrttng.  ("ome,  these  will  turn  up  your  leas  in 
■tyle.  and  they  're  yours  for  a  fig's  end — just  five- 
:-:•  '■  flirty  pounds  apiece!  What!  don't  that 
I  .  I-.'  you  <"  as  the  old  farmer  looks  at  him  with  a 
sly  roguish  smile.  "  What  "s  the  matter  now  ? 
Are  h<inu-ii  of  that  stamp  so  thick  on  the  ground 

I  "  ■  -t  look  about  you  while  I  settle  with 
t  lan  :  and  mind  nobody  whips  the  colts 
oii  n.  -in  open  your  mouth." 

"  I  .>  !"  says  the  man  who  bids  as  if 

lioif  •■  r  the  clcrgynan-like  gentleman. 

.  and  no  more.  There  is  the 
L;..  „■  out  a  lot  <^bank  notes. 

"  Forty  rrabsticks!" 

"  Forty !  and  not  a  bodle  more !" 

"Well,  then,  it's  of  no  use  talking.  Ah; 
•quire,  that  hunter  will  carry  like  a  whirlv>iiid  this 
nrxt  s-'isnn.  There 's  bone  and  sinew  !  There's 
fi'.,'ure  and  action  !  Put  that  horse  out,  Tom, 
ahow  his  paces,"  and  the  horse  gels  a  cut  behind, 
and  is  rallied  over  the  stones  at  a  rate  that  makes 
lb-'  firr  (Iv  from   his  shoes  and  the  people  out  of 

II  -    V,  av    HI    ri    jltfrV. 

Hill   lii.i  In   follow  all   the  bar"-' "'ih  the 

s<)»irc  ;   the  jockey  is  now  all  voi  ih  the 

farmer  fur  it-  '■'  •'■1'  colls,  and  -^  ..  ...:'.■<  away 
from  him  a 


•'  Forty  i 


•ays  again  the  knowing 


fellow  who  u  waiting  beside  the  clergyman-like 
gentleman.  "  Forty  !  that  'a  the  very  last  word." 
"Sixty,  Hnundeil !  sixty,  man!  I  won't  uke 
a  penny  less  if  I  must  keep  the  borac  till  dooms- 
day." 


And  away  go  the  knowing  one  and  the  mild 
gentleman,  looking  through  the  rest  of  the  horse- 
fair.  Uut  half  an  hour  afterwards,  you  see  them 
there  again  :  and,  spite  of  having  vowed  twenty 
times  that  he  won't  hay  another  word,  and  the 
oiher  protesting  that  this  and  that  is  the  very  last 
penny  thai  ho  '11  take — ihey  arc  now  got  to  forty- 
four  and  forty-six  !  Uut  here  it  hangs  just  as 
stiffly,  and  the  fight  is  as  hard,  and  the  bargain 
seems  aa  hopeless.  In  f.ict,  away  go  the  knowing 
one  and  the  mild  gentleman,  as  if  for  the  last  time, 
and  in  ainaz«!  at  the  jockey 'a  obstinacy  ;  but  after 
some  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  they  accidmlally  pass 
again,  the  knowing  one  shouts — "  What .'  that 
famous  horse  is  still  hanging  on  hand !  Well, 
Jem,  I  'm  still  your  man.  I  °ll  stand  forty-four, 
now  then — now  or  never  !" — He  is  going — 

"  Forty-five  !  Come,  things  are  deuced  slack 
to-day — there  !  take  him — I  lose  twenty  pounds 
by  him,  if  1  lose  a  penny." 

"  Forty-four  ?"  says  the  knowing  one — "  that's 
the  price — here  it  is,  see — Bank  of  England — 
fi>rty-four !" 

"  Well,  forty-four  then,  and  ten  shillings  for 
luck.     There!  there!" 

"  Well,  1  won't  be  hard — forty-four,  and  five 
shillings  for  luck." 

Here  most  people  would  think  the  matter  pretty 
well  at  an  end.  Uut  no  such  thing  !  If  he  were 
to  pass  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  he  would 
probably  find  them  still  hard  at  it  for  a  split  of 
the  five  shillings,  or  finally,  whether  the  halter 
shall  go  with  the  horse. 

The  bargain  made,  the  mild  clergyman-like 
man  pays  down  the  money,  and  gives  the  knowing 
one  a  sovereign  for  his  friendly,  but  unsolicited 
assistance  ;  at  which  he  looks  with  a  smile,  turn- 
ing it  over  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  adding, 
"A  trifle  more,  sir,  should  it  not  be?  Why, 
bless  me,  it 's  four  hours  that  we  've  been  higgling 
with  that  whitleather  chap :  a  five  pound  note 
wouldn't,  I  think,  be  loo  heavy.  Think  what 
I  've  saved  you.  Here  's  a  horse  worth  two  hun- 
dred ;  nay,  I  won't  say  with  Jem,  worth  ifuile  two 
hundred  pounds,  but  honestly  worth  one,  and  that 
for  forty-four  pound  five  !" 

The  mild  man  gives  the  knowing  one  a  couple 
of  sovereigns,  and  his  groom  rides  the  horse  home, 
where,  in  a  month's  time,  they  find  that  the 
creature  is  regularly  mailr  up;  has  a  confirnied 
spavin,  a  touch  in  the  wind,  is  subject  to  run 
away  wjth  the  bit  betwiren  his  teeth,  and,  in  short, 
is  not  worth  a  bunch  of  matches ; — the  good- 
natured  knowing  one  having  been  the  jockey's 
accomplice. 

Sucn  is  the  strange  trade  of  a  jockey,  amongst 
whom  Jockey  Dawes  stood  preeminent.  In  all  iho 
mysteries  of  making  up,  setting  off,  bargaining  and 
buying,  he  stood  unrivalled.  He  was  known  at  all 
the  fairs  far  round,  but  in  his  own  m-ighborhcHid 
he  was  a  very  byword  for  cunning  and  invincible 
fence  of  wit.  Nay,  liis  fame  s<"ems  to  have 
reached  the  poet  Tennyson,  for  in  his  poem — 
"  Walking  to  the  Mail,"  we  find  his  name  : — 

Uut  let  him  go ;  his  devil  goes  with  him, 
As  well  as  with  his  tenant.  Jockey  Dawes. 

In  his  youth  he  acquired  a  great  fame  all 
amongst  his  class,  and  all  over  his  own  part  of 
the  country  fur  a  trial  about  the  sale  of  a  horse, 
which  he  won.  He  had  sold  a  capital-looking 
grey  horse  at  a  great  price,  as  a  right  sound, 
healthy,  and  useful  dark  grey  horse.  The  pur- 
chaser found,  as  soon  ai  he  got  home,  that  thi 
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horso  was  stone  Mind,  tliough  it  was  difficult  to 
discover  this  liy  tlii<  look  of  his  ryes.  IIo  s<>nl  it 
b:iRl<,  but  Jockiiy  Duwi-a  riH'used  l4i  tako  it,  Hayiiij; 
h»  hud  sold  It  for  a  blind  one.  Thu  purchaser  de- 
nied this .  thu  thinf;  came  to  trial,  where  Dawes 
stoutly  derlared  that  ho  hnd  sold  it  for  a  blind 
one ;  that  his  very  warranty  was  that  he  was  "  a 
ri|{ht  sound,  healthy,  and  dark  firry  horn;  ;"  st 
which,  the  court  beinK  very  much  enli|{hteii<  ' 
and  the  Jury  convulsed  with  laui;hler,  a  ver<: 
waa  Ijiven  at  once  for  Jockey  Uawes;  and  lii« 
'•  ilnrk  erey  horse"  becaino  proverbial.  Well 
Miiijht  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  dictionary,  define  a 
jockev  to  be  "  a  man  that  duals  in  horses  ;  a  cheat, 
u  tnekish  fellow." 

This  worthy,  as  is  the  case  with  this  genus, 
kept  a  public  house  near  I^an^ley  Mill,  on  the 
ed/e  of  Derbyshire,  and,  of  course,  ({'eat  was  the 
resort  to  his  tap  when  he  was  at  home,  and  many 
the  merry  contests  between  the  jockey  and  Dick 
Uodfern.  Dick  was  all  lightnesK,  thinness,  and 
v^ilatile,  (lasbiu);  merriment.  Thu  jockey,  short, 
stout,  and  snuiewhal  pursy,  with  a  cool,  sly  man- 
ner, a  quiet,  meanini;  smile,  and  pleasant,  inward 
chuckle.  The  stories  of  his  feats  are  endless  in 
the  traditions  of  his  neighborhood  ;  but  wc  can 
only  give  a  specimen. 

Two  raw  fellows  of  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire 
plagued  the  jockey  for  a  couple  of  very  cheap 
liorstTs  for  the  work  of  a  very  poor  little  farm.  It 
was  at  a  fair  at  Chesterfield.  Jockey  Dawes  told 
them  he  had  no  such  cattle;  but,  as  if  he  could 
Mi.ike  them  at  will,  they  still  continued  to  bore 
him  for  them.  At  Icnslh,  as  he  saw  that  they 
were,  according  to  the  rhyme  of  the  country, — 

"  True  Peakeril  bred, 
Strong  i'  th'  arm  and  weak  i'  th'  head," 

he  said — "  Well,  well,  come  to  my  house.  I've 
two  tits  there  that  will  suit  you  to  a  hair.  Two 
capital  horses  they  are,  though  a  trifle  worse  for 
wear;  but  all  sound  as  timber  and  paint;  sound 
wind,  limb,  and  eye-sight.  Hard  as  bricks  they 
are  ;  they  'II  just  suit  your  cold  country.  I  call 
them  Wisk  and  Bob.  Come  then,  and  I  'II  sell 
you  them  both  for  a  guinea." 

The  fellows  caught  eagerly  at  the  idea — two 
h^rse',  all  sound  as  timber  and  paint,  for  a  guinea  ! 
They  set  nlT  the  ne.\t  day,  and  walki'd  there.  It 
was  at  least  twenty  miles.  Jockey  Dawes,  who 
was  sitting  in  great  glory  in  bis  »nug  fireside  nook 
on  a  cold  April  day,  saw  the  fellows  coming  up  his 
yard,  and  put  the  neighbors,  who  were  drinking 
ill  the  house,  up  to  the  matter,  lie  bade  the 
Pe.ikerila  come  in,  take  a  seat,  and  a  cup  of  ale, 
and  then  he  would  show  them  the  horses,  and 
iiisisied  that  they  should  he  the  capital  pair  he  had 
promised  them — Wisk  and  Bob — and  no  other. 

■' Wisk  and  Bob!"  exclaimed  the  men  who 
were  drinking, — "  why,  Mcatcr,  will  you  sell 
Ifinn  >  They  go  like  the  wind,  and  can  live  on 
the  wind — they  are  famous  horses,  and  are  cheap 
at  any  mnney." 

The  Peakerills  could  hardly  sit  for  impatience  ; 
they  insisted  on  seeing  the  horses  directly  ;  when 
the  jockey,  going  out  to  the  door,  pointed  to  the 
sign  which  hung  in  front  of  the  house,  and  said — 
"  There  they  are  : — there  go  Wisk  and  Bob  ;  one 
black,  the  other  bay,  one  on  each  side.  They  are 
dog  cheap,  but  I  stick  to  my  word — they  are  yours 
fur  a  guinea." 


At  this  diacoyery  the  fellows  grew  outrageous, 

and  tbr<'  •> l  I  iw  and  vcnceancc  ;  but  the  jorkcy, 

amid    I  [   of  his  neighbors,  told   them  to 

go  hoiii'  '  fools  as  they  were,  to  bother  a 

man  to  sell  that  ho  had  not,  and  then  to  walk 
twenty  miles  to  buy  two  horses  for  a  guinea. 

Another  country  fellow  pressed  him  as  importu- 
nately to  buy  his  horse,  when  be  told  him  that  he 
'lit  all  his  money,  and  <'  n  niure  that 

lit  the  man  still  went  .  na  to  buy. 

•  tV  ili,  then,"  said  the  joikiy,  ii  1  buy  it,  I 
shall  give  thee  my  note  to  pay  thee  in  a  fort- 
night." The  bargain  was  made,  and  ihu  note 
given,  and  in  a  fortnight  the  fellow  walked  into 
the  jockey's  house,  am]  presented  his  note. 

"  All  right,"  said  the  jockey,  "  All  quite  right 
— I  Ml  pay  ttieo  in  a  fortnight. 

"In  a  fortnight  I"  said  the  man;  "  it '•  due 
now  ;  it 's  a  fortnight  since  you  gave  me  this 
note." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  the  jockev,  "quite  true; 
come  again  in  a  fortnight ;  I  'if  pay  thee  in  a 
fortnight." 

The  m.nn  departed  in  high  dudgeon,  and  punc- 
tually at  the  fortnight's  end  appeared  again. 

"Well,  now  then,  you'll  please  to  pay  your 
note." 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  said  the  jockey.  "  Oh  yes, 
in  a  fortnight ; — I  'U  certainly  pay  it  then — that  'a 
what  it  says." 

"Says!  yes — but  I'll  tell  you  now,  it's  two 
fortnights  since  you  ought  to  have  paid  it ;  and  if 
you  don't  pay  it  now,  I  '11  take  measures  to  make 
you." 

"  Oh  !"  said  the  jockey,  "  there  "a  no  need  of 
that ;  come  again  in  a  fortnight,  and  it  shall  b« 
paid." 

The  fellow,  who  was  now  past  all  patience, 
hurried  off,  breathing  fire  and  fury,  and  in  that 
humor,    to    his    lawyer,    telling    him    what    had 

fiassed  ;  but  to  his  surprise,  no  sooner  did  the 
awyer  set  eyes  on  the  note  than  he  burst  into  a 
violent  fit  of  lau).'lilcr.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  you 
may  go  forever ;  there  is  no  date  to  the  note,  and 
it  will  be  a  promise  to  pay  in  a  fortnight  till  the 
end  of  time." 

The  man,  who  had  so  little  scholarship  as  never 
to  have  (lerceived  this,  was  struck  all  of  a  heap, 
but  the  lawyer  soon  helped  him  out  of  his  dilemma. 
"  Go,"  said  he,  "  to  the  jnckey  ;  but  take  a  friend 
with  you.  Let  your  I'riend  go  in  some  time  first, 
and  be  taking  his  glass  when  you  arrive  ;  and 
when  you  enter  take  care  not  to  recognize  him. 
Present  your  note,  and  when  the  jockey  says  he 
will  pay  in  a  fortnight,  call  your  friend  to  witness 
the  promise." 

The  man  followed  his  advice,  and  as  soon  as  he 
called  on  his  friend  to  mark  the  jockey's  words — 
Jockev  Dawes  gave  a  knowing  look,  chuckled  to 
himself,  and  said  to  the  fellow — "  Oho !  so  thou 
hast  been  to  thy  mother,  hast  thou  ?  Here,  hero 
is  thy  money,  and  another  time,  don't  bore  people 
who  don't  want  to  buy  ;  and  get  cut  for  the  sim- 
ples before  thou  takest  promissory  notes  without 
dates  again." 

Dead  though  Jockey  Dawes  has  been  this  half- 
century,  yet  his  fame  is  strong  in  its  locality  as 
ever,  and  before  the  door  of  his  old  house  still 
swing,  on  each  side  of  the  sign,  the  two  renowned 
horses  that  live  on  the  wind — the  immortal  Wisk 
and  Bob — sound  as  timber  and  paint. 
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Kimn  JcrraU'a  MtfuiiM. 
A    'HAriKIl    Oh    I  HLRCH    MICE. 

T«»  rl<T2V  nf  n  rural  (ti^trirt  in  thr  south-west 

T      At  the 
1  til  ^linp,  in  the 

penoa  u(  Uis  ohaiiccllur.  .\t  a  Miiu-tatilo  sat  a 
eompanv  nf  the  Uitv,  consistini;  of  ai;ri(-iiltiiral 
and  bi!  .  under  thi'  ' 

ofthi"  Theaflr: 

dsly  sain,  ntui  um'  cntth — oxr<'pl  m  u>  i.tr  ii'^  il 
til iml  put  nf  the  meeting; — removed.  Leaviog 
tiM  reTsrend  and  more  dignified  i;uest8  t»  the  dis- 
sn  of  Rrave  mailers  and  port,  descend  we,  an 
I  say,  to  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  and  to 
the  eonremation  that  look  place  between  the  stout 
yeomen  there,  over  a  bowl  of  punch. 

"  Well,  naai);hbor  Cowdry,"  said  Mr.  Goddard, 
•ddresstn);  a  brother  farmer,  "  what  didst  think  o' 
the  chancellor's  charge  this  niarnun' V 

"  Ah  !  'twtir  a  wonderful  fine  discoorse,  warn't 
it'"  answered  Mr.  Cowdry.  "'A  talk'd  like  a 
book,  did^i't  'a?  There  was  moor  nor  haaf  'a  zed 
H  I  could  n't  undersdand — not  I." 

"  I  wonders  what  'a  meant,  now,"  observed  Mr. 
Buckle,  the  collar-maker,  "  when  *a  talk'd  o'  the 
'  unhappy  divisions  now  prevalent  in  our  church  V  " 

"  What,  doesn't  thee  know,"  replied  Goddard, 
"  that  there  be  a  split  among  the  paasons!  What 
is  't  they  calls  the  new  lights?" 

"  LoosafersT"  suggested  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany. 

"  Loosafers!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Goddard.  "  No, 
no.  Loosafers  be  matches.  I  'm  a  talk'n'  o' 
paasons.  Pshoo  I  I  should  know  the  neam  on 
em  if  1  heard  'un." 

"  Avunjellyculls'"  surmised  another. 

"  Naw,"  said  Farmer  Goddard.  "  Not  they. 
There  be  newer  li(;hts  yit  than  they.  I  manes  the 
last  up.  What  d'ye  call  'um,  young  .Mcaster 
Lovelock'     Thee'st  bin  to  boordunschool." 

"fall  'em'  Puseyites,  don't  theyt"  replied 
the  swain  appealed  to. 

"  Ah,  111  be  sure!"  cried  the  other.  "  Pussyites. 
That 's  the  word.     Pussyites." 

"Well;  who  be  the  PusseyitesV  demanded 
Mr.  Cowdry. 

"  Who  he  they'"  repeated  a  rather  elderly  per- 
sonage, io  a  rural  and  somewhat  rusty  full  dress 
of  black  and  drab,  with  grizzled  locks,  a  copper 
nose,  and  solemn  visage,  but  a  queer  twinkle  in 
the  eye.  "  Who  be  they'  Why,  they  be  a  sart 
o'  rattle-mice,  nuther  bird  nor  bceasi,  a  flicker'n 
in  the  twilight  stwecn  one  church  and  t'other." 

"Hush,  na.iighbdr  Front;  spake  lower,  mun  ; 
the  chancellor  'II  hear  thee  else,  and  tell  the  bishop 
on  thee,"  said  Mr.  Cowdry.  "  What  dost  mane 
by  call'n  on  'cin  r:iii!.'.mice'  How."  he  contin- 
ued, not  i:'  ,'  Mr.  Frost's  metaphor, 
"d'yeraak'                   m  out  a  rati le- mouse'" 

"  Why,  spake'n  by  comparazun,"  replied  Far- 
mer Frost.  "  Howsomdever,  there  be  (  hristians, 
— ah  '.  and  paaaona  loo,  as  chaogee  into  mice,  and 
rale  mice." 

"How'  When'  Who  told  ihne'"  exclaimed 
•everal  of  the  hearers,  some  in  astoniahmcnt,  olhen 
derisively. 

"  How '  Thai 's  nuther  here  nor  there.  When ' 
JifXar  0  ■■  ■  ■'  -in  'em.  Who  told  mc'  They  as 
•poke  '  set,"  aaaerud  Mr.  Frost  with  the 

atmosi  ,^ 

^Measter  Froal,"  said  a  neighboring  aequaint- 
•,  "  it  itrikes  me  thy  liquor  has  got  into  thy 


"  No,  Measter  Andr 
"  Then   ihcc  hist   a 


MM,  it  ha'nt." 

comin'  ilin  riM  Mjcr  over 


"  No,  T  baint— " 

"Then,  what  in  the  neam  o'  Fort'n"  hist  thee 
a  talk'n  about  V 

"  What  I  hecr'd  and  zee  ;  and  if  yon  've  a  mind 
Io  know  as  much  as  I  knows,  I  tell  you  what  you 
do,  mate — you  goo  one  o'  these  here  nights  and 
git  lock'd  up  in  Winchester  (^alhedral." 

"  Th.inkee.  I'd  rather  you  than  me,"  re- 
turned Mr.  -\ndrews. 

"  Why,  what  should  you  be  afraid  of,  Mr.  An- 
drews'"  asked  young  I^ovelock. 

"  What  odds  is  that  to  youV  was  ihe  evasive, 
and  not  very  gracious  answer. 

"  Master  Andrews  believes  in  ghosts,"  cried  the 
youth,  laughing. 

"Well;  and  why  not?"  demanded  Mr.  An- 
drews. "  Han't  things  been  sin  at  night  aliout 
Danebury  Hill?  Don't  Will  Smilhcrs,  as  hung 
hisself  along  o'  Cicely  Westhrook,  walk  reg'larly 
arter  dark  up  Whitcshoot  Lane'  Didn't  'a 
vrighten  Sarah  Grunsell  into  viis?" 

"  She-e  !"  exclaiiiitd  the  skeptic.  "  She  never 
saw  anything  worse  than  her  own  shadow." 

"  How  about  that  thing,  then,  that  used  to  'pear 
in  Sandpits  in  the  shape  of  an  old  'ooman  bent 
double,  as  was  well  know'd  to  be  old  Nanny  Tuck- 
er ;  she  as  went  for  a  wiich  I" 

"  How  about  it  ?  Why,  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
giddv  sheep,  that  had  got  the  staggers." 

"Thee  ihink'st  thyself  a  vine  feller,  master 
Willum,  I  dare  say.  Tell  thee  what — thee  hist  a 
unbeliev'n  jackanyeaps ;  and  so  here's  to  thee. 
As  to  Winchester  Cathedral,  aint  it  a  sart'n  vact 
that,  old  Oliver  Cromwell  drives  up  and  down 
there  every  night  in  a  coach  wi'  twelve  bosses 
without  e'er  a  head?" 

"  Naw,  naw,"  demurred  some  of  the  other  inter- 
locutors, for  whose  faith  this  legend  was  rather  too 
improbable.  "  Naw,  naw — Come — that  's  rather 
too  big  a  mossci  to  swaller." 

"Well,"  interposed  Farmer  F'rost,  "  that  med 
be,  and  It  medd'n'i — I  can't  say  noth'n  about  that 
matter ;  hut  there  's  zummut  I  could  zay  if  I  'd  a 
mind  to  't." 

"What's  that,  naaighbor?"  was  the  general 
exclamation. 

"  Moor  nor  any  o'  you  can  zay.  It  zo  happens 
that  I  have  ben  shut  up  in  that  are  very  pleace  a 
whole  nighl." 

"  What  didst  zee  then'"  cried  all  again,  with 
faces  of  gaping  interest. 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  farmer,  looking  mysterious  and 
very  cunning.     "That  's  tell'ns." 

"  Why  not  tell  il,  then  '"  pertinently  observed 
young  I>ovclock. 

"0\\  !  you  'II  only  Isaf  nt  me  if  I  do,"  returned 
Mr.  Frost,  with  seeming  indifference. 

"  No,  we  wun'l — 'Pon  niy  sesso,  we  wun'l. 
We  wun'l  raaly,"  declared  the  hearers. 

"  Well,  then,  there ;  I  zee  they  mice  as  I  was 
t  spake'n  on  just  now  ;  paasons  as  had  a  bin, 
changed  into  them  there  varmint." 

"  But  how  com'dst  tu  know  they  'd  ha'  ben 
paasons'"  inquired  an  auditor. 

"  How  '  They  told  roe  zo  theirselves,  to  be 
sure." 

"What!   mice  spake'" 

"Why  shouldn't  they'  Didst  never  hear  o' 
the  zing'n  mouse'"  argued  the  .Socraiic  Frost. 
"'Sides,  these  here  wsrn't  ar'iiary  mice;  but 
sperruts   in  mice's  shyaap.      But  there,  if  you 
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dwooant  chooso  to  b'lave  me,  't  is  o'  no  use  tny 
goo'n  on." 

"  Eea,  ees,  goo  on.  Do  'ee.  No  'fence  in  ax'n 
the  ciiicslion,"  ploadpd  th.     '  - 

"  You   immt  know,    tlh  iiii«-d    Fanner 

Frost,  "  that  heuii'  at  \\ 7m„.i  ,v  ^r- 

ternwm,  thinks  I,  well  now,  a.s  I  liir  i  n' 

music,  sumiose  I  gooes  to  the  callifdr  1  ilio 

anthen.  /o  I  'ool  then,  I  sen  to  inyscll.  'Cord- 
'nly  otri  walks,  iiiid  in  I  Rooen,  along  neaar',  and 
tip  into  quire.  'Stead  o'  .Mand'n  to  be  stared  at, 
in  the  middle  o'  chunrh,  I  thought  I  'd  zee  and 
git  a  zniig  zate,  zo  I  just  shows  one  o'  the  clerks  a 
shill'n  ;  and  ho  pops  me  into  what  they  calls  a 
stall,  wi'  a  '/.(ift  rustiioii  to  zit  u|H)n,  and  another  to 
knalo  down  upon,  where,  have'n  my  gurt  i)uoat  on, 
I  vound  it  as  comfortable  as  a  mhbit-hutch,  thnf 
'twas  but  a  little  artor  ('hristmas." 

"  Well,  but  what  "s  that  are  got  to  do  wi'  thy 
story'"  inquired  Mr.  Cowdry. 

"  I  '11  tell  'i-e,  Beun'  winter  time,  o'  course  they 
was  forced  to  ha'  lights ;  zo  as  't  was  purty  dim- 
mish in  that  are  gurt  huild'n,  and  a  feller  could  goo 
off  into  a  nap  in  a  nook  or  karner  on  't,  and  there 
bide  when  servus  was  over,  without  nobody  mind'n 
on  °un,  no  more  nor  a  pig  in  a  poke  ;  if  'a  did  n't 
happ'n  to  znore." 

"  What,  then  you  mean  to  say  that  you  fell 
asleep'"  said  Ixivelock. 

"  !•',.«  1  ,li,|,  'long  o'  listen'n  to  the  sarmunt. 
Til  l^  as  loo  strong  vor  me  ;  zummut  like 

a  ilr  i -li  o' parry-garrick." 

"Hadn't  ynu,"  queried  the  young  farmer, 
"  b<>en  taking  a  drop  too  much  of  something  elsel 
Where  had  yon  been  to,  Mr.  Frost'" 

"  Hen  to'  Only  to  the  Black  Zwan.  I  hadn't 
had  noth'n  but  a  pot  o'  aaightp'ny,  and  a  glass  or 
zo  o'  brandy-and-water  ;  and  what 's  that '  Well, 
howsomilever,  off  I  went  :  but  fust,  vind'n  I 
could  n't  keep  my  eyes  open,  I  draa'd  a  curtain 
athirt  me,  and  vlung  my  ankecher  over  my  veace, 
'cause  I  should  n't  oe  zin,  and  by  waay  o'  keep'n 
offlhedraaft." 

"Theed'st  best  ha'  kep'  out  the  draaft  afore 
thee  wentest  in,  naaighhor,"  remarked  Mr.  Cow- 
dry. 

"  Arter  that,  p'raps  you  'II  vill  my  glass,"  re- 
plied Farmer  Frost.  "Well,  how  lang  I  'd  step', 
darn  mo  if  I  could  tell ;  when  at  laast  I  woke  up, 
and  vound  myself  all  in  the  dark,  'cept  a  glimmer 
o'  moonlight,  as  come  droo  winder,  and  showd  one 
o'  they  tombs  up  alofk,  where  the  dead  kings' 
bwnoans  is." 

"  Loramassy!"  cried  the  audience  simultane- 
ously, shuddering.  "  Wast  n't  vrit?"  said  one  of 
them. 

"  Ah !  I  b'lieve  ye,  I  was,"  answered  the  nai^ 
rator. 

"  Didst  n't  holler  outV 

"  Why,  there,"  answered  Mr.  Frost,  "  's  the 
puzzle  on  "t.  I  could  n't.  I  tried.  But  vor  all  I 
c.iuld  do,  vor  the  life  o'  mo  I  could  n't  spake  above 
a  whisper." 

"Well  now,  that  are's  straange— yeaot  it?" 
remarked  the  hear»>rs  one  to  another. 

"  No,"  continued  Mr.  Frost,  "  1  couldn't  spake 
out ;  and  moor,  1  could  n't  wag.  Hut  what 's 
queer  now,  I  could  bear  the  laste  zound.  Kum 
noises  I  beer'd  loo,  mind  ye.  Zumtimes  come  a 
xort  o"  rumble  like  thunder  a  good  way  off,  sim- 
munly  runn'n  'long  the  galleries.  Then,  at  times, 
I  vancied  I  beer'd  a  faaint  zound  come  vrom  the 
organ ;  and  every  moment  I  expected  to  hear  'un 


growl  out,  and  zee  the  lids  o'  the  tombs  lifk  up, 
;ih  '  ',1  thougdl 

I  to  heave. 

Iaii      liu,,  ii:i-  jM  I   iii>   ;ii  Ix' sure  ! 

When   sudd'nily  u  whirr'n  all   around 

me,  lik>-   il»'    ri.i,  i    n  zmoke-jack,  and 

then  b I 

"  .Sii  -he  company. 

"  No,"  said  the  fanner.  "  1  counted  un  ;  and 
'a  struck  THiKTi:k:.'«  !  'A  did,  as  I  'in  a  liv'n  xin- 
ner.  No  s<Hiner  bad  'a  done,  than  up  struck  aich 
a  squenk'n,  as  thof  for  all  the  worlde  a  dozen 
\\].  '  ■    was  afire,  and  all  the  mice  in  'em  a 

I"  .\n<l  then  all  the  cathedral  eermd 

;i  ks,  dart'n  and  cull'n  bin:  and  there, 

111  in  a  bit  o'  burnt  p'haaiHr  a  guo'n  out. 

'M  ,n  ,  ....many!  Crimany  hu  !  liiiiiks  I,  what  '■ 
all  this  '  '.Massy  on  roc  !  and  I  tried  lo  zay  the 
Helafc ;  when  a  couple  o'  the  sparkles  came  a 
runn'n  towards  me,  and  stopp'd  overright  me  on 
the  pleacc  for  the  praayer  Uxik.  Im  and  bt^bold 
ye !  the  sparks  was  a  pair  of  eyes  lielong'n  to  a 
gurte  mouse.  I  could  meak  'un  out  by  a  sort  of' 
bluish  light  as  glimmer'd  all  round  'un.  '  Fear 
not,  man,"  says  the  creetur,  sneak'n  quite  plaain, 
only  wi'  a  kind  o'  .^uakc.  '  'Zatan,'  I  says,  '  1  de- 
fies thee.'  '  I  baint  /.atan,'  says  the  mouB<>,  '  and 
1  wun't  do  you  no  harm:  zo  don't  be  afear'd.' 
'  Who  hist,  then''  sez  I,  as  well  as  1  coeld,  in  a 
whis|)cr,  '  1  conjures  thee,  spake.'  '  My  neam,' 
'a  sex,  '  is  Mitrrmouse.  I  wur  once  one  o'  the 
heads  o'  the  church  ;  but  I  thought  moor  o'  the 
looaves  and  vishes  than  I  did  o'  my  viock,  and  I 
used  to  zell  zmall  lieer  out  o'  my  palace  to  the  poor 
people ;  and  now  you  zees  what  I  be  come  to. 
Zame  wi'  all  they  other  mice  as  you  beholds.'  And 
by  this  time  I  did  zee  that  the  lights  was  zo  many 
mouses'  eyes.  '  They  was  all  clargy  once,'  'a 
scz,  '  and  now  they  be  mice,  and  zo  they  'II  bide 
till  zuch  time  they  've  hen  sarved  out  vor  their  inis- 
doo'n.s.  Till  then  we  be  forced  lo  haunt  this  hero 
cathedral.  All  day  long  we  has  lo  hide  penn'd  up 
in  the  holes  and  crannies  and  cryptisus,  and  at 
night  we  be  let  out,  and  'low'd  to  hold  a  chapter, 
and  talk  over  what  's  goo'n  on  in  the  church. 
You  've  heard,'  'a  scz, '  o'  church  mice.  Now  you 
knows  what  they  be.'  '  Ees,'  I  sez,  '  I  'vo  beer'd 
the  s.ny'n,  poor  as  a  church  mouse.'  'Ah  I'  'a 
squeaks,  '  I  wish  we  had  n't  ben  zo  rich  once  ;  we 
should  n't  be  zo  poor  now.  But  you  hold  your 
tongue  ;  only  look,  and  listen,  and  book  what  you 
hears  and  sees,  for  the  good  o'  them  (and  there  '• 
plenty  on  "em)  that  it  may  consam.'  " 

"  Looramassy,  Mast.  A  rosl,  this  here  'a  a  strange 
story!"  exclaimed  the  auditors. 

"  Strainge,  but  true  :"  said  the  relater.  "  Well, 
mates,  whilst  old  Mitremouse  was  speak'n  all 
t'  others  took  and  raaing'd  themselves  up  in  rows, 
zum  on  vorms,  zum  on  the  edges  of  pews,  zum  on 
book  ledges  on  vront  o'  stalls,  and  one  'em  got  up 
top  o'  the  pulpit.  '  Now,  mark,'  says  Mitremouse, 
'  he  "s  a  goo'n  to  spake.'  'Who  be  'a'"  I  axes. 
'  Shovelhat,'  answers  Mitremouse,  '  Listen  lo  'un.' 

"  '  My  once  rever'nt  and  now  myomorphous 
brether'n,'  "a  begun — what  "a  meant  by  myamar- 
pus  I  dwooant  know  :  't  was  haylhen  (Jrik  to  mc. 
'  'T  is  a  comfort,'  says  Shovelhat,  '  under  our  pres- 
ent unhappy  saro'mstances  ;  't  is  a  'leviaaition  o' 
the  suffer'ns  as  wc'm  a  justly  undcrgoo'n  of,  to 
con-tem-plate  the  prawsiierraty  o'  the  order  aa  we 
b'long'd  lo  in  the  world.  In  hke  manner,  'tis  a 
aggrivaailion  of  our  c'lamaties  to  behold  the  mis- 
fort'ns  and  disgreaaces  on  't.   We  zympathize*  wi' 
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thit  »<«v?T  •till :  we  he  Mill  jwloa*  o'  the  honor  o' 
th'  1  wc  wM  »o)rer»  in.     Now,  bn'thor'n, 

I  ■  1   miiRl.  ill  on  yini,  feel,  wi'  me,  the 

p,  i  rrprcl  when  yo'  ronsider*  what 

ij,.  ._'i(<in"s   im   lliorp   havp  ben  for 

(..  ilir  'Mnhlislipil  chiirrh.'      Here 

S:  to  ti'sk  hrath  ;  and  1  whispers 

to  ".. \    lidw  come  he  to  know  about 

thst  we'     '  '  •  y  thai  tells  us,'  »ez  Mi- 

tremouse:  '>  't.'     Then  on  gow-s !Sho- 

v«lhat  *ein. 

"  •  Terrthle  doo'ns,'  'a  »e«,  '  my  brether'n  ! 
Shnrk'n  doo'ns!  Wus  than  ever  oum  was;  and 
tee  what 's  ruine  to  we  !  Soeece  a  week  (jooes  by 
without  some  acan'lous  show-up  '])ear'n'  in  the 
newsp'haapetii.  I)esave"n  young  women,  and  they 
their  own  aarv'nls  ;  litl'n  and  linc'n  wi'  'em  in 
kitchen  ;  hreaak'n  the  seventh  c'mandment ;  pelt"n 
'bitoally  lipsv  in  publir-house  ;  brawl'n  and  vicbt'n  ; 
eatt'n  and  maaim'n  dumb  animals;  and  wus — the 
(hip  o'  their  own  vloek !  '/-ell'n  and  chaffer'n 
liv'ns  and  curacies  over  a  bottle  o'  wine  !  Aint  it 
sheam'ful,  my  brether'n?  Oughtn't  we  to  he 
a'roost  glad  that  we  be  out  o'  the  cloth,  and  in  this 
here  fur,  wi' smellers  on  'stead  o '-bands?  What 
can  be  the  rason  and  the  mane'n  o'  tins  terreable 
•ttte  o'  'fairs  m  the  church  '  How  to  remady  't? 
Mayhap,  mv  hri-lhcr'n,  lum  on  you,  as  knows  bet- 
ter nor  I  do,  will  a.inswer  ihcse  here  questsh'nsV 
Wi"  that,  .Shovclhat  came  down  from  pulput ;  and 
op  stuck  another  in  his  pleace.  '  Who  's  he,  if 
you  plaze,  m  lard  V  says  I  to  Milremousc.  '  Don't 
m'lard  me  now,'  'a  sez.  'That's  Pluralcure ; 
Blind  rou  'tends  to  what  'a  zays.' 

" '  Mice  o"  the  church,'  s<iiieak8  Pluralcure, 
*  'till  we  poor  varmint  shall  be  enlighten'd  ;  so  long 
aa  we  shall  continny  under  these  shaddcrs  o'  dark- 
neas  ;  we  can  only  gie  a  guess  at  the  causes  o' 
things.  Yet  we,  even  we,  feller  mice,  have  zight 
enough  to  ie«  how  the  cat  jumps.'  .\t  this  all  the 
mice  sets  up  a  squeak'n  like  mad.  '  Pard'n  me,' 
■ez  Pluralcure,  '  I  meant  no  light  'lusion  to  our 
eondilion.  What  I  manes  is,  we  be  able  to  con- 
Meter,  my  brether'n,  judg'n  from  what  we  knows. 
No«-  >v..  knows  well  enough  what's  right  and 
w  rou  wishes,  and  I  wishes,  that  we'd 
m.  "V  n'  our  knowledge.  And  we 
knows  iti  i!  i!i  V  ■-  i.-is  wrong,  drais  confusion 
and  di«'_'f  1  1''  "m  ..11  ihem  as  belongs  lo  'em. 
Well,  I  •  i  imI  doinineer'n  's  wrong  ;  lade'n 
▼oiks  hv  il.  ■  h\v."i:is  is  wrong  ;  deception  's  wrong  ; 
and  they  as  pr  i'  li'  -  wrung  up  is  wus  than  they  as 
doos  il.  Now  II.  '•  -  a  set  o"  clargy  sprung  up  at 
Ox*"  '  '  .  •-  !•■  -■\  up  a  aiitliorily  for  the 
rli  :■  1  .  I  il  lo  wliil  "s  claimed  by  the 
cli.i..  ..  I' '•   know,  my  bre- 

ther'n. '   to  'l,  no  ni<Mir 

nor   Ip.  .  ..'I.     They  must 

l<  I    to  't   if   Kbwooam 

ca  1  :  can,  then  they  ought 

to  gic  in  lo  Khwooam.  That  '■  what  zum  on  'em, 
a*  •'■"■rni  honest,  whether  ihey  be  mistaken  or  nol, 
hi  I  many  bides  where  they  Ih-,  and  ales 

til  -    bread  whilst  they  prsebes  agin  the 

■r'\tri.'  Here  there  was  a  gin'ral 
'11  d  to  zound  like  'Name,  name!' 

>•     .  r.v  brether'n ''  says  Plural- 

oin   .    ■  I    ;i  -syiles'      Hut  the  wust  of 

al!         •  in'v  holds  respect'n  signa- 

tr-  ]•        -  .■■  .  r.l" 'n   to  'em  in  a  non- 

ni  II'  ir  :i    ihi«.  the   mice  gar'   »n- 

oi'i' r   -.    'K'    :■     I,  ,-'1    :i-    ] 'lili'  lo  a  grwooan. 

'  IJ.  ,•    M.,ic   |..iiil  h,    w  i   1   lu    Miircmouae,   'but 


what's  a  non-nate'nl  sense*'  'Why,  a  false 
one,'  says  ^'  -'■ ;  '  as  if  you  was  lo  swear 

to  a  while  I  ^,  when  you  know'd  the  only 

one  von  lof*i  \*,t..  .<  .-i.ick  'iin.' 

"  '  Now,'  says  Pluralcure, '  my  b'l.ife  and  opin- 
ion is,  that  all  this  here  trouble  have  come  upon 
the  church  all  along  o'  its  sllow'n  itself  to  be  in- 
fested wi'  this  here  Pussyism  ;  and  my  nison  for 
thinking  so  is  this — The  backslide'iis  o'  paas'us 
shows  they  be  men  arler  all,  and  baint  to  l>e  stuck 
up,  and  worshipped,  and  knuckled  down  to,  moor 
than  sich  wake  creeturs  ought  to  be  :'  andzo  Plural- 
cure made  an  end  o'  his  spache  ;  and  his  ro<Hii  was 
took  by  another,  that  Miircmouse  told  me  was  rall'd 
riiitchglebe. 

"  '  Brother  nibhiers,'  cries  Clutchglebe,  '  could 
our  squake  be  heard  outzide  these  walls,  the 
church  would  zoon  be  vreed  vrom  lierreprwoaches. 
The  cloth  wants  dusl'n,  my  brether'n  ;  the  surplus 
blaehe'n.  Kut  first  the  build'n  itself  ought  to  be 
swep  out.  'Tell  'ee  how  I  'd  do  't — Hrolher 
•Shovelhat  was  lalk'n  o'  the  ridg'ment  we  used  to 
be  sojers  of.  Why  dwooant  they  do  in  the  church 
as  they  does  in  Ih'  army  7  They  makes  short 
work  of  a  feller  there  if  'a  praches  insubordinaai- 
lion  ;  much  moor  for  ploti'n  wi'  ih'  enemy.  They'd 
tache  a  man  to  understand  ih'  articles  o'  war  m 
a  non-nate'ral  sense  !  Let  a  officer  play  the  zot  or 
the  hlackysrd,  and  Ihev  dismisses  °un  double  quick 
from  the  servus  for  conduct  unbecom'n  an  officer 
and  a  gen'lman.  Whereas  here  's  a  feller  convict- 
ed o'  conduct  unbecom'n  a  Christian  and  a  clargy- 
man,  and  'a  gits — what?  Why  they  only  sus- 
pends 'un  for  dree  months — not  by  the  neck,  mind. 
My  brelher'n,  I  zay  that  as  there  be  court  marlials, 
zo  there  on  lo  be  a  coort  clerical.  I  'oodn't  shiwit 
or  hang  offenders,  'zactly,  nor  yit  vlog  'em  ; 
though  that  'ood  sarve  some  on  'em  right.  And 
I  dwooant  zay  a.s  I  'd  goo  so  viir  as  to  chant  'em 
nut  o'  diocese,  as  rogues  be  drumm'd  out  o'  ridg'- 
ment. Hut  I  "d  break  'em,  my  brether'n.  i  'd 
cashier  'em,  that  I  'ood  ;  and  render  'em  incyiiapa- 
ble  o'  sarv'n  thencefurrad  in  any  clenc'l  capassalv. 
That  'a  my  remadv  for  the  evils  o'  the  churcli.' 
'/At  spoke  Clutchglebe,  and  the  church  mice  all 
squeal'd  out  together,  zay'n  they  entirely  'greed 
wi'  'un.  When  all  at  once  there  was  hecr'd  a  yell 
like  the  scraine  o'  a  'normus  tom-cat,  inake'n  the 
old  Cathedral  ring  again.  Away  scuitl'd  mice, 
Mitremouse  and  all,  lo  their  holes  and  karners. 
.\t  the  zame  lime  the  clock  loll'd  one  ;  a  lot  o' 
lifrhts  danced  afore  my  eyes,  and  I  felt  a  zarl  o" 
shock  as  simm'd  lo  run  droo  me  like  lighln'n. 
.\nd  then  I  vound  I  'd  got  the  use  o'  my  linitiN. 
and  spache.  Hiil  I  was  afeard  lo  holler,  and  beiin' 
lock'd  in,  there  I  was  forcird  lo  bide  till  marniin', 
when  one  o'  the  clerks  come  and  open'd  ihc  pleace, 
and  let  me  nut,  moor  dead  nor  alive.  Hul  ihire — 
now  you  'vc  heer'd  what  I  larn'l  from  the  church 
mice,  as  how  this  here  disgreeace  that  have  come 
upon  the  clargy  u'  late,  have  been  all  along  u'  that 
are  Pussyism." 

Here  there  was  a  dead  pause  ;  during  which  the 
auditors  of  Mr.  Frost  conlinucd  !<•  stare  at  him 
open-mouthed,  and  in  silence,  broken  only  by  a 
few  ej-iculalions,  partaking  of  ihc  nature  of  a  grunt. 

At  length,  said  Mr.  Cowdry — having  recovered 
from  his  bewilderment — very  slowly,  "  Hist  thee 
sure,  now,  naaighbur,  thee  hasn't  bin  draa'n  the 
long-bow  I" 

Mr.  Frost  in  the  most  solemn  manner  devoted 
hims<-lf,  if  guilty  or  a  labrlcaiion,  to  Jack  Ketch. 

"  Then,"  said  young  I.>uveluck,  "  the  fact  luott 
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liknly  ii,  that  the  only  spirit*  you  law  were  in 
vuiir  own  ho;i>l,  ami  h.iii  K"'  thure,  almig  with  the 
berr  yoii  draiik,  at  ihi-  llliicli  Swan.  You  Ml 
axipi'p,  m:in,  anil  had  something  between  a  dream 
and  a  ni;>hlinaro." 

"  I'>8,"  said  fJoddard  ;    "  that  's  what  't  wn^ 
mate.     Thoo  must  have  ben  a  little  the  wus  I 
drink." 

"  Ah  I  "  ciidd  Farmer  Fri)st,  "  yon  mod  xay 
what  yiiu  like  ;  hut  you  wun"t  arify  me  out  o'  bc- 
la»e'n  my  own  tt>iise«." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Cowdry,  "  anyhow,  thee 
must  he  dry  arirr  that  Innu  story,  ("ome,  poke 
over  ihy  plass,  mun.  Hut  zre,  the  ohanoellor  's 
Silt'n  irp  from  teeable  ;  pa  now  I  s'pnsu  we  may 
ha'  in  the  pipes." 


THE    IN-AMICABLE  AMEKICANS. 

Jonathan  is  a  singular  politirian.  To  the 
ronehness  of  the  woodman  he  addn  the  susccpti- 
hiliiiiM  of  a  oliild.  Hi!  ran  swallow  a  farl,  and 
iiuhmit  to  a  preal  nect-ssily  ;  but  a  wurd  slicks  in 
his  throat.  He  may  he  humble,  but  he  scurns  to 
ho  |xililo.  We  said.  Ion);  since,  that  Jonathan's 
feelinjfs  and  conduct  towards  Fnjiland  on  this  Ore- 
gon qiii'slion  resembled  those  of  an  individual, 
uhu  has  a  handsome  quarrel  with  another  for 
some  triflini;  cause,  wiib  a  duel  pcndinp.  The 
punctilio,  the  bravado,  the  reluclancc  to  back  out, 
the  deafness  to  the  advice  of  prudent  and  of 
affid  friends — all  the  feelinjts  of  the  yound 
iltii'llist,  who  has  his  character  to  make  and  his 
ntle  re.idy,  are  precisely  those  of  the  .\mcricans. 

We  just  have  a  .singular  example.  The  Senate 
"•f  the  llnited  States  passed  the  vote,  empowcruis 
I  he  President  to  give  notice  for  terminaiinf;  the 
convei.iion  with  Gr»!at  Britain  respcetinp  the  Ore- 
gon. This  vote  was  accompanied  by  the  natural 
wish,  that  it  should  be  lollowed  by  "  amicable" 
S''tilement.  And  the  House  of  Representatives 
iilijecis  to  the  word  "amicable  I"'  It  rejected  the 
epithet,  which  is  tantamount  to  voting,  that  it 
woulil  prefer  a  settlement  that  was  not  amicable. 
If  the  settlement  eiiulil  pi'Ssibly  he  accompanied  by 
a  riiw,  or  an  outrage,  or  a  collision,  or  a  respecta- 
ble lieslniction  of  life,  then  it  would  be  a  satisfac- 
tory seiilement,  because  not  an  amicable  one.  If 
the  F.iiglish  plenipotenliary  were  at  once  to  accept 
President  Polk's  extreme  proposal  to  take  54  deg. 
40  mill,  as  the  American  fronlier,  excluding  us 
(Vom  the  Pacific  altogether,  this  frillcmrnt  would 
not  be  pleasing  to  the  .\merican  House  of  Ropre- 
sent:itive9,  liecanse  it  would  be  an  "  amicable" 
Olio.  That  amiable  House  loves  triumph  much, 
but  it  loves  !<trife  more.  To  annex  and  to  swallow 
whole  regions  of  foreign  territory  qiiieily  and  ami- 
cnlily  is  tiHi  poor  and  pusillanimons  a  gratification. 
The  demiicrais  are  evidently  thinking  of  their 
hero,  Jark:<on,  whose  conquest  of  Florida  would, 
in  their  eyes,  have  been  noihing,  if  he  had  not 
taken  and  hanged  two  innocent  F.iiglishmen,  to 
mark  and  decorate  his  triumph.  The  acquisition 
of  Texas  was  evidently  so  tame  an  exploit,  that 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Lower  House  of  Washington 
contemn  it.  And  in  order  at  once  to  plea."*  them 
and  to  render  the  southern  exploit  glorious,  Mr. 
Polk  h:is  onlered  his  general  to  attack  and  occupy 
Matamoras  ;  for,  though  a  settlement  with  Mexico 
might  be  desirable,  an  "  amicable"  settlement 
would  be  unworthy  of  the  democratic  statesmen 
of  Washington. 

But  Polk  seems,  after  all,  but  an  instrument,  in 
the  attempt  e.xclusively  confined  to  his  own  pros- 


pects and  sggnndin-mrnt.  The  true  guide  and 
spirit  of  the  .'  And  he 

was  never  •<  :  .  makiii); 

it  merely  a  hhnil  I'l  alinii  hii^l.iiiJ  ami  ^'iiiile  her 
alTairs  and  di.ipiites  of  her  own  to  aiiend   In.  in- 
■      ■     ■     "  .-..-.  .     .-    ,,„ 

nun 

-^ '  \.-  ......  <ion 

southward,  which   will    place   the   '  the 

traders,  and   the  educated  and  the  "  of 

the  nnit'*d  States  in  a  hopeless  minority.  The 
Oregon  frenzy  has  lieen  a  bait  to  amuse  them,  as 
well  as  Fngland,  whilst  the  successful  designs  of 
their  political  opponents  have  been  directed  to 
another  quarter. 

We  do  not  think  that  ii  is  the  object  even  of 
these  in-ainieahle  d  to   create  a  war,  for 

which  they  are   ii'  .  and  lor  which  they 

durst  not  even  ask  '  cm-H-..^  m  prepare,  liut  they 
have  a  presidential  election  already  in  view.  .\nd 
they  would  carry  this  for  Mr.  Polk,  or  Mr.  Any-one, 
not  onlv  as  a  democrat,  hut  as  a  fire-eating  demo- 
crat. Hence  the  necessily  of  keeping  up  ihe  ex- 
citement, and  prolonging,  if  not  defeating,  negoii- 
ations.  And  hence  the  necessity  of  a  triumph, 
gained  no  matter  how  or  over  whom.  If  obliged 
to  accept  the  forty-ninth  parallel  for  frontier,  Mr. 
Polk  will  make  an  onslaught  upon  Mexico.  He 
has  got  Texas,  and  seems  determined  lo  carve  out 
something  more,  for  the  support  of  his  popularity 
and  fame. 

Wo  are  glad  to  see,  by  the  last  accounts,  that 
the  Senate  has  remained  firm  to  the  insertion  of 
its  epithet  of  "  aniic;iblc,"  and  that  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives,  rather  than  stifle  the  vote  alto- 
gether, has  been  obliged  to  swallow  this  dreadful 
pill  of  a  word,  so  nauseous  to  the  throats  of 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Cass. — Examiner. 


A    TOUNO   IRISH    MELODT. 
(for  the  "  nation"  newspaper.) 

Ye  English,  a  rush  for  your  conciliation  ! 

Alike  your  persuasion  and  force  we  defy  ; 
We  detest,  we  abominate  you  as  a  nation. 

We  hate  you  the  worse  the  more  kill(i^e^s  vnu 
try. 

Take  back  in  your  teeth  every  boon  that  yi>u  mhu 
us  ; 
At  least  take  our  curse,  though  the  gift  we  re- 
tain ; 
For  the  object  of  all  your  attempts  is  to  mend  us, 
Whilst  such  as  we  are  we  desire  to  remain. 

We  spurn  with  contempt  the  instruction  you  prof- 
fer. 
Insidiously  meant  our  wild  passions  to  tame  ; 
And  although  we  'II  receive  all  the  food  that  yon 
offer. 
We  wish  you  bad  luck  while  we  eat  op  the 
same. 

To  the  best  law  you  give  us  we  be«r  most  aversion, 
Since  order,  and  quiet,  and  peace  it  promotes  ; 

We  abhor  your  Concession  far  more  than  Coercion, 
As  checking  more  strongly  the  culling  of  ihroats. 

There  's  an  enmity,  Sassenach,  that 's  sown  'twixt 
our  races — 
Old  Rrin  may  harbor  no  venomous  thing  ; 
But  Youni;  Ireland  "s  the  boy  that  will  fly  in  your 
I'accs, 
And  the  hand  that  would  feed  him  requite  with 
a  sting.  PimcA. 
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NEW  BOOKS  ANI^  BEPB1NT8. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  RE-PRINTS. 
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in  firo  and  amnke, 

Thi-i.   -. 

Vulcan  strives — 

II..t  : 

^       th.B^.i     llt^ft    stmvA   * 

ii:irii  iiir  fiiroKc  . 

Thort-  ■ 

■ -Miitts  hlow, 

Thrr<- 

1  niillinns  plow  ; 

T'-  - 

ilir  world. 

1- 

li : 

inner  hurled, 
small  ihc  gain ! 

is  in  malting  Bread  from  Brain  ! 

Whore  that  nameless  slone  is  raised. 

Where  ihe  pairml's  Imncs  were  placed, 
Lived  he — litllo  loved  and  praised, 

Died  he — little  innurned  and  graced — 

T! '■     -' -  ■■ '' ■•  '^^new  no  rest, 

'I  lie  blest. 

11,.    jowiiig  seed  ; 

Whi-re  lie  starved  the  worms  now  feed  ! 

Hard  the  lalior !   small  the  gain  ! 

Is  in  making  Bread  from  Brain ! 

lo  that  chamber,  lone  and  drear, 

Siui  a  poet  writini!  (lowers, 
lii  '  to  earth  more  near, 

:h  111  dewy  showers  : 
W  .....  ...     ....    ■■;  iiuclar  rare, 

Only  u  the  iiiklxiwl  there. 

Of  leasts  of  gods  he  cliaiints — high  trust  ! 

As  he  eats  the  mouldy  ciust. 

Hard  the  labor  !  small  the  gain  ! 

Is  in  making  Bread  from  Brain  ! 

W'       •'  '    I's  mourning  voice 

.H:n  of  the  world, 

S.„  ,^. ,...,,  ,  -'  '"■  his  choice, 

Ashes  on  :  hurled. 

Where  the  I  \ ^   at  ease, 

Where  false  priests  do  as  they  please, 
He  is  scorned  and  pierced  in  side. 
He  is  stoned  and  crucified. 

Hard  (he  labor!  small  (he  gain! 

Is  in  making  Bread  from  Brain  ! 

Patriot '.  pool !  prophet !  feed 

Only  on  the  mouldy  crust. 
Tyrant  '.   fool !  and  false  priest !  need 

All  the  crumb,  and  .«eorn  the  just. 
I/ord  !  how  long' — hnw  long?  oh  Ijord  ! 
Bless,  oh  (rod,  mind's  unsheathed  sword  ; 
Let  the  pen  become  a  sabre  ; 
Let  thy  children  eat  who  labor  : 

Bless  the  labor  '.  bless  the  gain  '. 

la  Iha  nuking  Bread  from  Brain. 


Messrs.  Harper  ti  Brothers  have  brought  to  a 
closi'  their  Pictorial  Biblr.  We  congratulate  them, 
and  Mr.  Adams,  the  engraver,  u)>on  the  successful 
completion  of  this  undertaking.  They  have  now 
begun  another  serial,  to  be  completed  in  sImiuI  40 
numbers,  at  25  reiUs  each — The  Pirlonal  HUlory 
of  England.  This  work  is  beautifully  printed, 
and,  we  are  glad  (o  say,  upon  type  large  enough 
to  he  read  with  pleasure.  Our  children  will  ue 
grateful  for  a  present  which  will  in  so  great  a  de- 
gree  unite  ainusenient  with  instruction — and  il  is 
important  that  ihey  should  be  ac(|u:iiiited  with  the 
history  upon  which  their  own  is  fuunded — espe- 
cially as  they  may  I'e  called  upon  for  a  vote  upon 
the  retionexaiion  of  that  country.  Their  Illumin- 
ated S^hnkspfarc  has  reached  its  fi'Jd  number.  Cort- 
land's Dictionary/  of  Practical  Medicine,  No.  15, 
nearly  completes  the  lelier  L.  We  are  glad  to 
receive  the  roinpleir  edition  of  the  Ponns  of  Ilmry 
W.  Longfellow,  in  a  neat  volume,  on  good  pa|>er, 
for  50  cents.  While  we  have  admired  the  Iwaiiti- 
ful  style  in  which  parts  of  this  collection  have  ap- 
peared, it  was  desirable  so  to  publi.sh  them  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  community  could  indulge  them- 
selves by  possessing,  in  a  complete  form,  what  has 
always  been  f.u  popular  in  the  newsuapers.  Dis- 
courses and  Essays  of  D'Au/iigni,  iritn  an  Jnlroduc- 
tian  by  Dr.  liaira.  To  the  attraction  of  these 
names  we  could  add  nothing,  oven  if  we  had  read 
the  work,  whieli,  as  yet,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
do.  No.  12  of  Harpers'  Miscellany,  is  Life  in 
Prairie  Ixind  by  Mrs.  Fnrnhnm.  This  is  the  great 
interest  of  the  day — the  prairies,  and  the  lands  to 
which  they  lead — and  the  name  of  the  author  is 
strongly  cnnnccted  with  il.  Of  novels,  we  have 
received  from  this  house  : 

The  Commander  of  Malta,  by  Kugene  Sue. 

Bush  Ranger  of  Van  Diemm's  Land,  by  Charlen 
Rawcroft. 

Chronicles  of  Oevemork,  by  Douglass  Jerrold. 

Omfessions  of  a  Pretty  Woman,  by  Miss  Par- 
doe. 

Richelieu,  by  G.  P.  R.  James. 

Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam  have  published  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Motive  Powers  which  produce  the  Cir- 
culation of  Ihc  Blood.     By  Mrs.  Kmma  Willard. 

Martifria,  a  I^egend,  xrherein  is  contained  Homilies, 
('  'US,  and  Incidents  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 

V  !h.     Boston:   Wm.  Crosby  and  H. 

I     .       >   l.illllT,. 

This  is  really  an  original  book.     We  hare  seen 
nothing  for  a  long  time  more  fresh  or  true.     The 
SMlTiiKiELnlNTELLioKNCK. — Our.SmithficId  cor-    writer   has  succeeded  wonderfully,  in  taking  him- 
wpoodent  writes  to  us  in  a  state  of  gloomy  de-    self  and  his  readers  into  the  heart  of  the  age  he 

descnbes.  What  is  more,  he  has  uttered  words 
and  thoughts  which  stir  the  deep  places  of  the 
soul.  1jc(  (hose  read  who  wish  to  commiine  with 
the  (rue  and  unprt>lending  martyr  spirit,  the  spread 
!  and  endurance,  courage,  self-denial,  fur- 
.  prayer. 

the  treatises  we  hare  ever  read  on  mar- 
none  BO  good  as  one  here. 
Marriage  Sermon,"  not  that  we  would 


spoodency.     A  general  flatness  prevailed   in   all 

sorts  of  meats,  and  veal  was  as  dead  as  muttim. 

There  was  a  terrible  glut  of  beef,  and  several  cows 

got  their  horns  crumpled   in   the  cmwd.     A  few 

!  n  exhibited  a  si. 

'  nl  into  a  rapid  ' 

(i:  —.1  A-  '-liiie  caUM-o  rij  a  wani  (»i  ;^"Mterrii 

ci    -  r        (.11  when  taken   by  (ho  leu, 

'  ri>  were  au  depressed  thai  it   re- 

>mm  of  S«««r'«  opodaUoo  to  bring 

Tbera  was  in  tbe  eoone  of  tlie 

incy  iu  baifers,  but  the  (b)( 
V  '-.foyonrj^—PvMck. 


<  '1  all 
riage,  we  have  seen 
called  a 


ask  any  couple  to  hear  it  all  on  their   marriage 
ilav    hill  we  commend  it  to  all  who  are  married  or 
lie.    The  whole  book  is  precious. — Prot- 
i'tumal. 
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THOMAS   CARLYI.E. 

Thomas  Cari.vlk  ia  the  truest  DiogeneB  of 
thesfl  times.  Pushed  aside  by  the  sirnni;  hand  of 
a  pecuhar  (jenius  into  a  rorner,  he  has  thence 
raatked  and  remarked  stranftely,  an(;ularly.  yet 
truly,  upon  man  and  the  universe;  and  to  that 
corner  fncn  are  now  beginning  to  flock,  and  the 
tub  is  towering  into  an  ororlc,  and  those  rugged 
ilame-worda  are  fast  becoming  law  !  In  the  course 
of  his  career,  his  uiind  baa  tjono  through  two  dif- 
ferent phases.  In  the  iirsi  ho  was  little  more  than 
the  chief  interpreter  between  the  (icrman  and  the 
Knglish  mind;  in  the  second,  he  has  "  shot  up- 
wards like  a  pyramid  of  fire,"  into  a  git;anlic 
original.  In  the  lirsi,  be  was  only  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  corps  litleraire  ;  in  the  second,  he 
has  started  from  the  ranks,  and  become  a  separate 
and  independent  principality  in  the  kingdom  of 
letters.  We  propose  to  include  both  those  as|>ect8 
in  our  notice. 

It  is  a  well-known  uying  of  Jean  Paul  Richter, 
that,  while  the  French  have  the  dominion  of  the 
land,  and  the  English  of  the  sea,  to  the  Germans 
belongs  the  empire  of  air :  they  inhabit  "  cloud- 
land,  gorgeous  land."  Repelled  from  earth  by 
the  flat  and  dreary  prospects  of  their  country,  they 
have  taken  refuge,  now  in  the  abyss  of  infinity, 
and  now  in  the  abysses  of  their  own  8trani;«  and 
speculative  intellects.  Their  poetry,  their  philoso- 
phy, and  their  religion,  are  all  dreams  ;  scientifi- 
cally constructed,  indeed,  and  gorgeously  colored, 
but  still  dreams  of  the  wildest  and  nio.st  mystic 
character.  These  peculiarities  they  have  carried, 
not  merely  into  their  romances,  epics,  and  psycho- 
logical treatises,  but  into  their  books  of  science  ; 
their  practical  works,  nay,  for  aught  we  know 
their  very  spclling-b(«)ks,  are  tinged  by  the  same 
hue,  and,  porhaps,  like  the  primer  of  the  unfortu- 
nate schoolmaster,  commcmonted  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
di'dicaled  to  the  universe  !  Intermixed  wiih  such 
singularities,  which  stamp  a  cloudy  character  u|)on 
the  literature  of  Germany,  wo  need  not,  at  this 
time  of  day,  dilate  upon  its  conspicuous  merits  ;  its 
depth,  its  truth,  its  splendor  of  imagination  :  its 
fine  blending  of  the  romantic  and  the  every-day  in 
sentiment,  and  of  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  style  ; 
its  reverent  fearlessness,  or  its  infinite  variety. 
Nor  need  we  enlarge  on  its  principal  writers  ;  the 
strong  simplicity  of  Lessing  ;  the  "  burning  force" 
of  Uurgcr  ;  the  mellow  difTusion  of  Klopstock ; 
the  voluptuous  grace  and  laughing  devil  of  Wie- 
land  ;  Schlegel's  aspiring  aesthetics  ;  Schiller's 
high-wrought  enthusiasm  ;  GrM^the's  pMfound 
calm,  like  the  light  of  sculpture  or  of  snow;  and 
the  tvimultuous  glories  of  style  and  image  the 
warmth  of  all-embracing  charity,  the  soft,  cheerful 
piety,  tbo  boundless  fancy,  the  rambling,  riotous 
energy  which  glistened  in  the  eye,  reigned  in  the 
heart,  and  revelled  on  the  page,  of  Jean  Paul 
Richter,  that  German  of  the  Germans,  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  the  powers  and  peculiarities 
of  that  country,  which  he  loved  so  dearly. 

There  was  a  time  when,  if  simple  and  humble 
folks  like  ourselves  had  talked  in  this  style,  we 
should  instantly  have  been  ranked  with  the  Ger- 
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mans  themieWea,  at  the  foot  of  the  gamut  of 
existence,  or  rather,  on  the  frontier  line  which 
separates  the  reasonable  from  the  innanv.  Who 
htM  rhangi  lout  ula'  Who  has  redeemed  Ger- 
mans, and  the  admirers  of  the  German  mind,  from 
the  coarse  stigmas  which  had  been  so  long  affixed 
to  iheir  names?  Who  has  bridged  across  the 
gulf  which  has  divided  us  from  the  huge  continent 
of  their  literature '  Thomas  (.'arlyle,  in  his  first 
character  as  translator  and  illustrator  of  the  Gei^ 
man  poetic  sages.  Not  that  he  did  it  hy  his  single 
arm  :  he  was  anticipated  by  Coleridge,  and 
strongly  backed,  if  not  preceded  by  de  Quincey, 
Moir,  and  others;  but,  notwithstandini;,  that  Ger- 
man lileraturc  is  no  longer  a  senjed  )><>ok,  but  an 
open  fountain,  and  that  (Jerman  intellect  has  been 
at  length  fairly  appreciated  among  us,  we  believe 
to  be  mainly  owing  to  his  persevering  and  un- 
daunted efforts.  And  to  this  end,  his  very  errors, 
and  exaggerations,  and  over-estimates,  and  too 
obvious  emulation  of  some  of  the  faults  of  his 
favorites,  have  contributed. 

Carlylo  is  a  Scottish  German  ;  he  has  grafted 
on  a  strong  original  stock  of  Scottish  earnestness, 
simplicity,  shrewdness,  and  humor,  much  of  the 
mysticism,  exaggeraiion,  and  eccentricity  of  his 
adopted  country.  Even  though  he  had  never  read 
a  page  of  the  Teutonic  grammar,  he  wimld  have 
been  distinguished  as  a  man  of  original  powers, 
profound  sincerity,  and  iiulomitable  [K-rscverance. 
But,  having  studied  and  swam,  for  years  together, 
in  the  sea  of  German  learning,  like  a  leviathan, 
he  has  become  a  literary  monster,  German  above 
and  Scotch  below.  Tiie  "  voice  is  Jacob's,  the 
hands  are  Esau's."  He  is  a  hybrid.  The  main 
tissue  of  his  mind  is  homely  worsted  ;  but  he  has 
dyed  it  in  the  stranacst  colors,  derived  from 
Weimar  and  Bayreuth.  Endued  by  nature  with, 
a  "  strong  in-kneed  .soul,*'  and  filled  to  Ik-  a  prose 
Burns,  he  has  become  a  British  Itirhier.  We 
have  sometimes  doubted  if  he  did  not  think  in 
German.  Assuredly  he  writes  in  it,  uses  its 
idioms,  practises  its  peculiarities  of  conslruction  ; 
not  merely  defends,  but  exemplifies  its  most  daring 
liberties,  and  spreads  his  strong  wing  over  its 
glaring  defects,  .\lthough  possejsi'd  ol  undoubted 
originality,  he  long  contented  himself  « ith  being  a 
gigantic  ccho-cliir  to  ihe  varied  notes  of  ihc  Ger- 
man lyre,  rendering  hack  iis  harsh  discords,  as 
well  as  iis  soft  and  soul-like  rounds.  And 
here  lies  at  once  the  source  of  his  defects  and  his 
merits. 

One  who  is  unacquainted  with  German  authors, 
reads  f'arlyle  wiih  the  utmost  amazement  :  he  is 
so  utterly  different  from  every  other  writer;  his 
unnieasurc<l  sentences  ;  his  irregular  density  :  his 
electric  contrasts  ;  his  startling  asseverations  ;  his 
endless  repetitions  ;  the  levity  in  which  his  most 
solemn  and  serious  statements  seem  to  swim  ;  the 
air  of  mild,  vet  decisive  scorn,  with  which  he 
tosses  about  his  thoughts  and  characters,  and  the 
incidents  of  his  story  ;  the  unearthly  lustre  at 
which  he  shows  his  shifting  panoramas ;  his 
peculiar,  and  patched  up  dialect;  the  singular 
terms  and  terminations  which  he  uses,  in  unscru- 
ulous  abunu-r."?  ;  the  far  and  foreign  strain  of 

s  allusions  and  associations  ;  the  recondite  pro- 
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fiindity  of  his  Ipsrninjj  ;  and  those  bursU  of  clo- 

nn**nT     iTiv  »tirtviim    m  ti  i.  h    nil.  rii.'ttf   U'lh     Vt'l    \\  iMpf 

bi  r.Miy 

— ,  ■  .  "  """ 

eeedinfrly  starilinc-  H<>t<  <"  "oe  aciinaiiiU'd  with 
a  German,  ihi-  mvslpry  is  explained.  Some,  at 
least,  of  the  n'culianlies  we  have  mentioned,  are 
aem  %»  hm  ihn«e  of  a  whole  literature,  not  of  a 
so''  .   and  he  who  laiiijhs  at  Tarlyle 

ni  1  extend  his  derision  to  the  sum 

anil  i>ii;i>trc 1  (ierman  penius.     Still  \vc  doubt, 

alon;  with  Jnhnxon,  Foster,  and  eritirs  of  equal 
name,  if  anr  human  understanding  has  a  right  to 
form,  whether  by  afli-ctalion,  or  imitation,  or 
translation,  a  dialect  entirely  and  ostentatiously 
tini^alaT.  A  peculiar  diction,  it  is  true,  has  been 
considered  by  some  one  of  the  immunities  of  intel- 
lectual sovereignty ;  but  he  who  adopts  a  uni- 
fiirmly  unc<immon  mode  of  enunciating  his  ideas, 
and,  still  more,  he  who  transplants  his  style  from 
a  foreign  country,  does  it  at  his  peril,  subjects 
himself  to  ugly  and  unjust  charges,  injures  his 
popularity  and  influence,  and  must  balance  the 
admiration  of  the  initiated  few,  with  the  neglect  or 
disgust  of  the  ignorant  or  malignant  many. 

But  the  defects  to  which  we  have  referred,  hi  •  ~ 
chiefly  of  style  and  manner,  rarely  of  eubsi.! 
and  never  of  spirit,  form  but  a  feeble  counlcr|.u,  , 
to  his  merits;  his  "pictorial  omnipotence ;"  his 
insight  into  the  motives  and  minds  of  men  ;  his 
depicting  character,  often  by  one  lightning  word  ; 
his  sardonic  and  savage  humor ;  his  intense  hatred 
of  the  false,  and  love  of  the  true  ;  his  bursts  of 
indignant  declamation  and  spiritual  pathos ;  his 
«v^'  Aith  all  power  which  is  genuine;  all 

.■g'  IS  unalTi'Cted,  and  all  virtue  which  is 

merriiiii  ;    iiis    philosnphy.    at   once   mystic    and 
Aonely— obscure,    indeed,   in    its   premises,    but 

inif"''  '   ■      •     -'suits;  and,  above  all,  that 

a!  'iiess  which  casts  overall 

hi>  -■  i  uf  deep  seriousness.    We 

know  t  irlyle's  creed  may  be,  but  we 

honor  h  j  fur  the  re!i;;ious  principles  of 

man.  No  one  has  a  deeper  sense  of  the  Infinile 
and  Eternal ;  no  one  has  knelt  with  more  solemn  : 
awe,  under  the  siMil-<|uelling  shadow  of  the  uni- 
verse, or  looked  up  with  a  more  adoring  eye  to  the 
"silent  immensity  and  palaoMif  the  Eternal,  of 
which  OUT  son  is  but  a  porch  lamp."  No  one  has 
expressed  n  hieher  reverence  for  the  "  Worship 
of  Srirrow  ;"  and  it  was  "  worth  a  thousand  homi- 
lies" to  hear  him,  as  we  wc  '  -.d  to  do, 
talking   fur  four  miles  of  m  .  with  his 

e, .......    .,.. -  voice,  of  r.  .-,...,.  ;..inng,  ever 

a:  '.  as  if  in  womhip,  in  the  warm, 

si.::. '.  -  _  -  1  air.     IT'i  iniirn.Trv  vml.  «Mch 

men  as   Irving.    Thorn.  •  of 

Woolwich,  is  ilsi-lf  a   ^  iv. 

Ami  who  ih.it  Ins  rend  his  spiritual  aul<> 
in  "  Sartor."  whether  he  adopt  or  iindi  : 
cii'  If  not,  can   re«i»l  admiration  Ici 

II::  I.  and  the  awful  struggle  discov. 

in  ttmi  iiiiiiuirtal  search  ? 

A  singular  change,   indeed,  has,  within  these 
few  yearn,  taken  place  in  the  religions  ?' 
of  literary  men.     Five-and-lwcnly,  or  f  ^ 


a<, 

Ci. 

ik 

U1 

b<.-l, 

■1  lit'.' 

i-!!r-  !■: 

ih'T  III' 

muK; 

or    tin; 

net  ret 

and    l: 

revealed  truth  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
religious  public  loathing  that  literaturo  of  which 
Jlyron  and  the  Kdiiiburgh  reviewers  were  at  the 
head,  anathematizing  us  idols,  and  carefully  ex- 
cluding its  style,  and  spirit,  and  sentiment,  from 
the  most  distant  contact  with  their  own  productions 
and  periodicals.  'T  was  a  divorce,  or  rather  exor- 
cization ;  the  spirit  of  ri'ligion  having  iM'en  cast 
out  of  literature,  the  religious  revenged  themselves 
by  casting  the  spirit  of  literature  out  of  religion. 
The  consequence  was,  as  mieht  have  been  fore- 
seen, the  production  of  a  brilliant  but  unbaptiied 
science,  a  splendid  but  Satanic  poetry,  a  witiy  but 
wicked  criiicism  on  the  one  side,  and  of  a  feeble, 
fanatical  illiberal,  intolerant,  religious  literature  on 
the  other.  Thus,  both  parties  suflVred  from  their 
separation ;  but  religion  most.  Such  iras  the 
case  :  it  is  very  different  now.  Advances  towards 
a  reconciliation  have  lieen  made.  Men  of  letters, 
in  (jencral,  havedropt  their  animosities  to  religion, 
and,  if  they  have  not  all  yet  given  in  their  adhe- 
rence to  any  particular  fiirm  of  Christianity,  they 
are  seeking  truth,  and  have  turned  their  faces  in 
the  proper  direction.  The  reviewers  now,  with- 
out exception,  speak  of  religion  with  affection  and 

" "ft.     That    sneering,  cold   blooded,  (jibhonic 

.  once  the  rage,  has  withered  out  of  literature. 
!.  ..:nvhile,  we  admit,  that  the  religious  commu- 
nity is  not  reciprocating  (food  understanding  so 
fully  as  we  would  wish.  There  is  still  loo  much 
of  jealousy  and  fear  in  the  aspect  with  which  iliey 
regard  the  literature  and  science  of  the  day.  Why 
should  it  be  so!  Why  should  two  jKiwers,  so 
similar,  not  interchange  amicable  offices!  Why 
should  two  chords,  placed  so  near  in  the  iEolian 
harp  of  creation,  not  sound  in  harmony?  Why 
should  two  sunlieams,  both  derived  from  the 
same  bright  eternal  source,  not  mingle  their  radi- 
ance ? 

Diit  to  return  to  Carlylc :  the  first  light  in 
which  he  appeared  before  the  public,  was  as  a 
translator.  lie  is  more  faithful  in  his  versions 
than  Coleridge ;  but  inferior  in  the  resources  of 
style,  and  in  that  irrepressible  originality  which 
was  ever  sparkling  out  from  the  poet,  communi- 
cating new  charms  to  the  beautiful,  new  terrors  to 
the  dreadful,  and  adding  graces  which  his  author 
never  gave.  If  Coleridge  must  he  confessed  to 
have  plagiarized  from  the  German,  it  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  he  returned  what  he  stole  with 
interest,  and  has,  in  translating,  improved,  beauti- 
fied, and  filled  up  the  ideal  of  Schiller. 

Besides  "  Wilhelin  Meister,"  (a  work   which, 

by  the  way,  contiins.   ■  '■•■_'   to   Carlylo  and 

Ivlward  Irving,  the  1'  :rr  of  Christ  ever 

written,)  he  has  puhli.,. ,    .  ;iiiens  of  the  Cer- 

mon  novels,  ncconipanivd  by  criiical  nutices,  which, 
tlKiutrh  inferior  to  his  afier  works  in  power  and 
iiarity,  are  quite  equal,  we  think,  to  anything 
t  written,  in  subtlety  of  discrimination,  and 
licity  and  idiomatic  beauty  of  lan- 
•   s  style   was  then  nut  so  deeply 
tiiigi:d  Willi  Its  idiosyncratic  qualities,  and  in  the 
marc  mfl^ni/m  of  Teutonic   literature   he  had  only 
I  dijiped  his  shoe.     He  w.i'  ...  ,^ 

m  more  to  the  tastes  and  i  ; 

'  '  .     Kver   since,  althoiij:ii    ii]>   u 
'  iting  more  independent  and  pr. 

.,...,....  f...r r,,.^i  -iiij  civcrpoul  ....I,, 

Ills  diction  roved. 

His    "  \'  y    collected,    ap- 

'    iinburKh,  Foreign,  and 

I         _  ,     ;..  rts.      Though    full    vf 
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ruilm    inil  all  a-blate  wiih  ihe  splendid  «iiis  of 
nr's  diction,  ihny  aro  neverllicleM  lu.i 
i>r  wil    and    wiiulom,    of  strcnfttli  an 
linlli:ince  ;  tlie  cru.thi'd   oitsenco   of  th<>u);lit  is  in 
thptn,  and  lh«  s|iarl(lin);   foam  of  fanrv  ;  nnd  in 
tlifir  trullifiilness,  «nthii»iaiiin,  and  lir  r, 

they  leave  on  u»  the  impression  of  si  n  i, 

■hysmal,  olisenrc,  and  formidable.  Imleitl,  were 
a  mountain  to  speak,  or,  to  iiso  his  own  bold  lan- 
piiajie,  "  were  the  rcieks  of  the  sea  to  t  ■  '  •>, 
and  to  tell  what  they  had   been  thinV  m 

eternity,"  we  imaijiiie  ihey  would  »i«  ..«  ...  .^.liiie 
sueh  niReed  and  prodijrious  style.  /Vmid  his 
many  papers  in  The  Kdinhiirgh,  we  prefer  his  on 
"Jean  Paul,"  dear,  dreaming,  delirious  Joan  Paul, 
who  osfd  to  write  in  Ihe  same  poor  apartment 
where  his  mother  and  sisters  cooked,  and  his 
pideons  cooed,  and  they  all  huddled  ;  who  was 
seldom  seen  on  the  street  without  a  flower  on  his 
breast  ;  who,  when  onee  ho  visited  Sohillcr, 
dressed  fantastically  in  (jreen,  complained,  pon 
fellow,  that  he  frowned  him  otT  from  his  brow, 
from  a  precipice  ;  who  lau|;ht  wisdom  afler  tin- 
maddest  fashion  yet  known  among  men — now 
recreating  under  the  "  cranium  of  a  giantess,"  and 
now  seleclini;  from  the  "  papers  of  the  devil" — 
but  whose  works  are  at  once  the  richest  and  the 
deepest  in  the  German  lanpuaire,  ijlitterinjj  above 
like  Ihe  spires  of  Oolconda,  and  concealing  below 
treasures  snmlrss  as  the  mines  of  Peru.  The 
arliclo  excited  at  Ihe  time  (IfiSO)  a  sensation. 
Not  merely  was  it  a  splendid  piece  of  writing,  but 
it  was  the  first  which  fairly  committed  the  review 
in  favor  of  ihal  fierman  taste  and  genius  which  it 
bad  been  reviling  from  its  conmiencement  ;  the 
first  thunderbolt  to  the  old  recime  of  criticism,  and 
the  first  inlrndnctiim  to  the  I'liglish  public  of  the 
name  and  character  and  writiti;.'s  of  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  which  an  age,  fertile  in 
real  and  pretended  prodigies,  has  hitherto  pro- 
duced. 

Next  to  this  we  lovo  his  panegyric  on  Burns, 
written  as  he  sojourned  in  the  neighborhood  of  that 
district  which  derives  its  glory  atid  its  shame  from 
the  memory  of  the  great  poet.  We  recalled  it  to 
memory  as  in  his  own  compr'nv.  we  gazed  with 
deep  emotion  upon  Hums'  h'.  -  ■  i'l  Dumfries — 
the  scene  of  the  dread  tragedy  "•  lb  was  trans- 
acted there  while  the  slil!  gold  of  an  autumnal  sun- 
set was  pililmg  its  hnuiMe  roof,  and  touching  the 
window  through  which  had  so  often  rolled  and 
glowed  the  ardent  eye  of  the  poet — the  poet  whom 
."^colia,  while  "  pale"  with  grief  at  his  errors,  is 
proud  to  ecstasy  as  she  repairs  to  his  honored 
grave — who.se  tongue  was  only  a  produced  heart, 
anil  who.se  heart  loved  all  that  ho  saw,  from  the 
sun  to  the  sickle  which  he  grasped  in  his  hot 
hand  ;  from  the  star  of  his  Mary  to  tbn  monsie 
running  from  his  ploughshare — whoso  soul,  by  the 
side  of  a  sounding  wood,  "  rose  to  Mim  that  walk- 
etb  on  the  wings  of  the  wind" — who,  "  walking 
in  glory  and  joy  behind  his  plough  upon  the  moun- 
tain side,"  generally  drew  that  joy  from  nature, 
and  that  glory  from  song — whose  dust,  in  its  tomb, 
turns  and  shivers  at  the  name  "  drunkard,"  which 
mean,  or  malignant,  or  prejudiced,  or  misinformed 
men  have  vainly  sought  to  inscribe  upon  it — over 
whoso  follies  and  sins,  all  of  them  occasional,  and 
none  habitual  or  inveterate,  lot  a  mantle  be  drawn, 
warm  as  his  own  heart,  bright  as  his  own  genius, 
and  amjde  as  his  own  understanding  I  f'arlyle, 
like  Wilson,  always  rises  abovo  himself  when  ha 
-speaks  of  Uums.     And  the  secret  is,  that  both  sec 


heels,  and  U 
to  break  his  I  . 
was  needless,   lor, 
could  be  light  but 


nil!  liin'  ilie  man.  as  well  as  admire  the  poet.    Al- 
h.as  bt^eii  fortunate  in  hi« 

did  Irv  In  trip  up  hia 
opt 
opt 

:  I ,  u  hero 

g  eaith, 

and  how  could  he  ri^j  i>iit  in  liie  niiiuiile  of  an  An- 

t(PUS  ' 

His  paper  on  the  "  S-  —  '"  ■'  T-ies,"  con- 
tains an  exposition  of  tli^  ''n  a  me- 
chanical and  adynan '  '  ''irdly 

just.   We  wonder  I'  ojn 

chime  in  with  the  i  .        „  ,     .ised 

by  "mechanical  salt-butler  rogues.''  Men,  it  ia 
true,  now-a-days,  use  more  machines  than  they  did, 
but  are  they  therefore  mere  machines  themselves? 
Was  James  Watt  an  automaton  '  Has  the  press 
become  less  an  object  of  wonder  or  fear  since  it 
was  worked  by  steam'  Imagination,  even,  and 
i-^m  are  good  friends.  How  sublime  the 
of  a  mail  as  Ihe  index  of  rebellion  !  Lu- 
Miri  .-.  llible  was  printed  by  a  machine.  The 
organ,  as  it  heaves  up  earth's  only  fit  reply  to  the 
thunder,  is  but  a  machine.  A'mechanical  age! 
What  do  its  steam  carriages  convey'  Is  it  not 
newspapers,  m.agazines,  reviews,  poems?  Are 
they  not  in  this  way  the  conductors  of  the  fire  of 
intellect  and  passion?  Is  not  mechanism  tho 
short-hand  of  poetry  •  Thomas  Carlylo  fears  that 
tho  brood  hen  will  yet  bo  superseded  '.  We  deem 
this  fear  superfluous,  and  for  our  parts,  never  o.v- 
pect  to  sup  on  steam  chickens,  or  breakfast  oa 
steam-laid  eggs. 

His  last  paper  in  Thr  EJinburi;h  (save  one  on 
Ebenezcr  Klliott)  was  entitled  "  ("hanctcristics," 
and  of  its  author  at  least  was  eminently  character- 
istic. It  might,  in  fact,  be  proposed  as  a  Pnns 
Afinorum  to  all  those  who  presume  to  approach 
the  study  of  this  remarkable  man.  It  adds  all  tho 
peculiarities  of  his  history  to  all  the  peculiarities 
of  his  style,  and  the  result  is  a  bit  of  pure  unmixed 
Carlylism,  which  many  of  his  admirers  dote  on  as 
a  fragment  of  heaven-born  philosophy,  and  his  de- 
tractors defame  as  a  slice  of  chaos,  bnt  which  we 
'  value  principally  as  a  revelation  of  the  man. — 
Whatever  were  its  merits,  it  proved  too  strong  and 
I  mystic  food  for  Ihe  ordinary  readers  of  'I'/i-  Fain- 
burgh,  and  led,  we  have  heard,  to  bis  wilbiiranal 
from  its  arena. 

At  an  earlier  date  than  this  appeared  his  "  Life 
of  Schiller,"  a  stately,  rotund,  and  elo<]Hent  com- 
position, of  which  its  author  is  s.aid  now  to  be  a 
little  ashamed.  We  can  see  no  more  reason  for 
this  than  for  the  preference  which  he  since  habit- 
ually gives  to  Goethe  above  tho 'author  of  "  The 
Robbers." 

We  retain,  too,  a  lively  memory  of  a  paper  on 
Diderot,  embodying  a  severe  and  masterly  dissect  ion 
of  that  brilliant  charlatan — of:m"ih-  ■•  ■  •  ■  ■  g  a 
con  mnorc  account  ol'  Miraboaii — oi  les 

on  Goethe — and  of  a  paper  •■"  >  .  .uti, 

where  we  find  his  familiar  fe:  ii  us  in  a 

new  and  strain'o  Iil'IiI.  as  if  ;  .in  of  an 

apothecary's  f  dow. 

To  Fraf'r's  :  ••  has  contributed  mnch — 

among  other  iliui^s,  a  leview  of  Crticker's  "  Bos- 
well,"  the  "  Diainond  Necklace,"  A'e,»  In  Ihe 
print  of  the  "  Fraserians."  his  face  V  oi- 

ten,  though,  amid  the  boisterous  rev  yg~ 

gisb  worldly  countenances  aniund,  it  miidici  wo- 
liilly  out  of  place.  We  asked  ourselves  as  wo 
i^azed,  what  business  has  that  still,  earnest,  spirit- 
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uil  Ure  there '  Anil  put  lh<<  »ame  qiicry  still 
more  tlronKlv  rifxmt  t\\«  mlirrs  mcliidi'il  in  the 
•uiie*pen«— '  .'at  grav  misty 

ejre«,  like  an  i  .  and   K<lwanl 

Irrinft  with  his  hl.irk  locks  utnglcd  in  gorgnnio 
coofuiion,  and  in  his  fVf  the  glare  of  insanity  con- 
UndinK  with  the  lire  ui' coming  death ! 

In  Frasor,  also,  (much  to  the  annoyance  of  a^ 
•apient  nnhlom^n,  who  asked  the  publisher  when 
that  "  stupid  series  of  articles  by  the  tailor  were  to 
b«  done?")  appeared  the  first  draught  of  "  Sartor 
ReMrtos."  We  have  only  of  late  become  ac- 
qaainled  with  this  singular  production,  but  few 
books  have  ever  inovcil  us  more.  It  turned  up  our 
whole  soul  like  a  tempest. — It  reminded  us  of  no- 
thing so  much  as  of  liunyan's  Autobiography. 
With  a  like  dreadful  earnestness  does  Carlyle  de- 
•eribe  his  pilgrimage  from  the  "  Flverlasting  No" 
of  darkness  and  defiance — his  City  of  Destruction 
—on  to  that  final  Deulah  belief,  that  "  Blessedness 
is  better  than  happiness,"  on  which,  as  on  a  pil- 
low, he  seems  disposed  tn  rest  his  head  against 
etemiiy.  In  writing  it,  he  has  written,  itot  his 
own  life  alone,  but  the  spiritual  history  of  many 
thinking  and  sincere  men  of  the  time.  Whoever 
has  struggled  with  doubt  and  difficulties  almost  to 
strangling — whoever  has  tossed  for  nights  upon 
his  pillow,  and  in  helpless  wretchedness  cried  out 
with  shrieks  of  agony  to  the  God  of  heaven — who- 
BTer  has  covered  with  his  cloak  a  Gehenna  of  bit- 
ter disappointment  and  misery,  and  walked  out, 
nevertheless,  firm,  and  calm,  and  silent,  among 
his  fellow-men — whoever  has  mourned  for  "  all 
the  oppressions  which  are  done  under  the  sun," 
and  h«en  "  mad  fur  the  sight  of  his  eyes  that  he 
did  see" — whoever  has  bowed  down  at  night  upon 
his  pillow,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  the  most 
wretched  and  God-forsaken  of  inortal  men — who- 
ever has  felt  all  the  "  wanderer  in  his  soul,"  and 
■  leiMe  of  the  deepest  solitude,  even  when  min- 
gling in  the  business  of  the  crowded  thoroughfares 
of  his  kind — whoever  at  one  time  has  leaned  over 
the  precipice  of  Mount  Danger,  and  at  another  ad- 
ventured ■  step  or  two  on  that  dreary  path  of  de- 
struction, "  which  led  to  a  wide  field  full  of  dark 
mountains,  where  he  stumbled  and  fell,  and  rose 
DO  more;"  and  at  a  third,  walked  a  gloom  amid 
the  glooms  of  the  valley  and  the  shadow  of  death 
— whoever  has  at  least  attained,  not  peace,  not 
ha|  >t  assurance,  but  child-like    submis- 

sir.  ,0    faith,  and    meek-eyed  "  blessed- 

ness —  III  nun  approach,  and  study,  and  press  to 
his  breast,  and  carry  lo  his  bed,  and  bedew  with 
hia  tears,  Sir!  ■'  "  "  ..i..«_  and  bless  the  while  its 
brave  and  trii  uihor.     Hut  whoever  has 

not  had  a  port:    .        :  experience,  let  him  pass 

on — the  hook  has  nothing  lo  say  to  him,  and  he 
has  nothing  to  do  wiih  the  book.  It  is  above  him 
like  a  star — it  is  apart  from  him  like  a  spirit.  I.ict 
him  laugh  at  it  i(  ho  will — abuse  it  if  he  will — call 
it  German  trash,  tr.msrendental  Neologism,  if  he 
will^inly  let  him  not  read  it.  Its  sweet  and  sol- 
emn "  Evangel" — its  deep  pathos — its  earnestness 
— its  trenchant  and  terrible  anatomy  of  not  the  least 
singular  or  least  noble  of  human  hearts — its  indi- 
vidual passages  and  pictures,  unsurpassed  in  power 

in-l   '■■   r.  as  that  of  the  Night  Thoughts  of 

T'  I      i.   when    he   sat  in   his   high    attic, 

"  ■•'•  -1  iih" — ilii.  <li-uTi|>iion  of  his  ap- 

p-  id  him  all  Ku- 

ro;  ■•  him  the  silent 

imiBenwty  and  i'alace  ut  the  Ktcrnal,  to  which  our 
<a  it  but  a  porch  lamp" — ibe  discovery  lo  him 


of  the  glories  of  nature,  as  he  felt  for  the  "  first 
time  that  she  was  his  mother  and  divine" — his 
wanderings  in  vain  ctrort  to  "  escape  from  his  own 
shadow" — the  picture  of  the  power  and  mystery 
of  symbols — with  all  this,  what  has  he,  the  reader 
of  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit"  and  "  Tfae  New  Month- 
ly," lo  do  ?  Ix!t  hiin  go,  however,  and  chuckle 
over  the  akelch  of  the  "  worst  of  all  possible  I'ni- 
versities"  PMiiiburgh,  as  Carlyle  found  it,  and  its 
picture  of  the  (»  o  sects — of  dandies  and  poor  Irish 
slaves.  Thru  he  may  curoprehend  and  enjoy,  but 
iho  other! — 

We  like  his  "  Lectures  on  Heroes  and  Hero 
W  iirship,"  principally  as  a  s|K'cimen  of  his  conver- 
sational powers.  They  are  just  his  recorded  talk 
— the  eloquent  droppings  of  his  mind.  To  them 
we  could  refer  all  who  have  never  met  him,  and 
who  would  wish  to  form  some  idea  of  hia  conver- 
sation— the  rirhest  and  strongest  essence  we  ever 
took  in  withal.  They  were  delivered  to  a  very 
select  audience,  including  six  bishops,  many  cler- 
gymen, fashionable  ladies,  and  the  elite  of  the  lit- 
erature of  London.  The  lecturer  appeared  at  first 
somewhat  timid,  irresolute,  bowed  down,  whether 
before  the  weight  of  the  subject,  or  ihe  imposing 
aspect  of  the  audience,  but  soon  recovered  his  sell- 
possession  ;  gradually,  in  ihe  fine  old  Puritanic 
phrase,  became  "  enlarued  :"  and  was  enabled,  in 
firm,  manly,  flowing,  almost  warbling  accents,  to 
utter  the  truth  and  the  feeling  which  were  in  liim. 
The  Lectures  themselves  contain  many  "  strange 
matters."  How  he  heals  the  old  mythologies, 
and  expiscates  the  meaning  which  lay  within  ilieir 
cloudy  wrappages  I  How  he  paints  "  Canopus 
shining  down  upon  the  wild  Ishmaelilish  man, 
with  its  blue  spiritual  briglilness,  like  an  eye  from 
the  depth  of  immensity  I"  What  desperate  battle 
he  does  for  that  "  deep-hearted  son  of  the  wilder- 
ness, with  the  black,  U-aming  eye,"  Mahomet,  till 
you  say  with  f'harles  I>ainb,  who,  after  listening 
to  a  long  harangue  in  dednce  of  liiin  of  Mecca,  by 
an  enthusiastic  youth,  asked  as  ihey  were  taking 
their  hals  to  leave  the  house,  "  Where  have  you 
put  your  turban  ?"  And  how  thoroughly  does  he 
sympathize  with  ihe  severe  and  saturnine  graces 
of  Dante — with  Sliaks|ieare'8  kiiid-hearled  laugh- 
ter— with  Johnson's  rugged  honesty — with  Kous- 
seau's  fantastic  earnestness — wilh  NaiM)leon's 
apocalyptic  revelation  of  the  power  and  mystery 
of  force — and  above  all,  wilh  (.'romwell's  iron- 
handed  and  robust  unity  of  purpose.  The  great 
moral  fault  of  the  l>ook  is,  that  he  idolizes  energy 
and  earnestness  in  them.telves,  and  apart  fiom  the 
motives  in  which  ihey  move,  and  the  ends  to  which 
they  point. 

"  Chartism,"  and  "  Past  and  Present,"  are  val- 
uable as  revealing  many  of  ihe  darker  symptoms 
of  our  political  and  8<icial  disease.  The  remedy  is 
nowhere  to  lie  found  wilh  in  them.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  Carlyle.  that  he  not  unfreqnenlly  tantal- 
izes his  reader  by  glimpses,  rather  ihan  satisfies 
him  by  distinct  nnsses  of  thought.  Does  a  diffi- 
culty occur?  lie  shows  every  ordinary  mode  of 
solution  to  be  false,  but  does  not  supply  lh«  true. 
Is  a  character  to  Imi  described'  He  oficn,  after 
darting  scorn  upon  all  common  cnnceplions  of  it, 
leaves  it  to  shift  for  itself,  or  only  indicates  his 
opinion.  Why  is  this'  Is  he  like  Home  Tooke, 
who  UM-d  lo  start  pu7.7Jing  questions  at  the  Sun- 
day meclings  of  liis  friends,  and  deferred  their 
solution,  that  ho  might  have  the  pleasure  of  keep- 
ing them  in  suspense  till  a  week  had  revolviil^ 
Or  is  it,  that  he  u  only  endowed  with  an  euci^iy 
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of  dostruciion,  iiml  is  mthfr  s  lornn<Io  to  orerturn, 
than  HI)  Brchitcot  to  build'  One  moMtagi' ,  at  any 
rate,  has  been  piven  him  above  all  other  men  to' 
deliver — thai  of  human  igiionince.  Ho  is  the 
prophet  at  once  of  the  power  and  the  weakncsa, 
the  (frpiiiness  and  the  liltlenees  of  man.  Fixing 
his  foot  firmly  <m  the  extreme  limit  of  what  man 
krus  and  ram,  he  telU  him  in  ime  oracular  voice 
what  he  kens  and  what  he  kens  not,  nor  ever  in 
thij  world  shall  ken — what  he  cans  and  what  he 
cans  not,  nor  ever  on  this  side  of  cli'rniiy  can. 
"  Know  thyscll^l  ihyielf  thon  wilt  ni'ver  know — 
know  thy  work,  which  were  more  to  the  purpose." 
"Know  (Iiid !  It  will  take  tliee,  I  suspect,  to 
eternity  to  learn  even  the  rudiments  of  this  awful 
knowledge,  more  to  the  |M>int  to  know  what  God 
hidstheedo,  and  lodoit."  "  Know  nature  !  never! 
thou  mayest  babble  about  electricity,  for  instance, 
hut  what  is  iti  whence  comes  it '  whither  goes  it t 
Thou  canst  not  tell,  but  thou  canst  tell  how  to 
elevate  thv  lightninc  rod,  and  how  to  make  the 
terrible  thiiijr,  though  all  the  while  it  remain  a 
mvslerv  to  thee,  to  trickle  alonjf  it  t.imely,  as  a 
womrin's  tetr."  Thus  we  paraphrase  the  avowed 
purpose  of  this  prophet  of  the  "  age  of  Tools."  It 
IS,  a!<  with  the  precisinn  and  insight  of  a  visilnr 
from  another  world,  to  dcclaire  the  business  of 
■nan's  life  and  to  settle  the  boundaries  of  man's  un- 
derstnnding. 

"  The  French  Revolution,  a  history,"  as  his 
largest,  and  in  every  vk'ay  his  greatest  work,  we 
hive  reserved  for  a  more  lengthened  criticism. 
We  must  premise,  that  our  remarks  concern  it 
merely  as  a  literary  production,  not  as  a  historical 
work.  We  are  not  qualified  to  decide  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  its  matter-of-fact  details.  But  we  flat- 
ter ourselves  that  we  are  not  unable  to  appreciate 
its  merit,  as  the  moralizing  of  a  great  and  peculiar 
mind  on  the  most  sinijuhii  series  of  transactions 
that  earth  ever  saw — llie  most  enormous  "  world- 
whirlpoiil"  which  ever  boiled,  and  raved  ;  and  cast 
Its  bloody  spray  fir  up  into  the  black  hoUow  of 
night  I  The  first  thing  that  struck  us  about  it 
was  the  strangeness  of  the  titles  of  its  chapters. 
All  of  them  are  eniilled,  not  so  in  the  common 
way,  from  ihc  principal  event  recorded  therein, 
but  from  sumc  one  word  or  phrase  in  the  be- 
ginning, middle,  or  end,  which  lias  hit  the  writer's 
fancy,  and  given  him  an  outlet  for  his  peculiar  sar- 
casm, such  as  "  .\sinea  Redux  ;"  "  .V.^trsvi  Redux 
without  cash."  ■'  Flame  Picture  •."  "  Daiilon  no 
weakness:"  "Go  down  to."  If  this  he  alTecta- 
tion,  thought  we,  it  is  a  new  and  clever  kind  of  it. 
The  best  way  of  seeing  the  firce  and  fun  of  these 
titles,  is  by  reading  them  hv  themselves  right 
down — no  shrinking — from  "  Tjoiiis  the  Wdl-he- 
loved"  lo  "  Vendemsire."  We  remember  a  heroic 
youth,  who  staled  his  intention  of  re.tding  all  Gib- 
bon's notes  apart  from  the  text,  for  the  sake  of  the 
learning  crushed  and  crammed  into  them.  The 
task  of  reading  ("arlyle's  titles  were  easier,  and  far 
more  amusing.  Our  next  suhject  of  wimder  was 
tlie  style,  which  reads  as  thuiigh  the  writer  had 
sat  down  deliberately  to  caricature  his  former 
works.  It  could  only  be  adequately  described  by 
itself.  Fuliginoiis-tlaming.  prose-poetic,  mock- 
earnest,  Germanic-Scotch,  colliHpiial-chaotic,  satir- 
ic-serious, luminous-iibscure — all  these  epithets  are 
true,  and  eniially  true  of  it,  and  of  it  alone.  We 
read  part  of  it  to  a  person  the  other  day,  who,  at 
every  other  sentence,  cried  out,  "The  man's 
mad."  We  read  on,  till  we  shook  him  soul  and 
body  by  its  power.     We  noticed,  too,  concerning 


this  same  strange  style,  that  it  U  a  style  now,  st 
all  events,  necessary  to  the  man's  mind,  and  no 
more  aflTucted  than  Jean  Paul's,  Johnson's,  and 
Milton's,  and  like  theirs  may  bo  called  the  "  hur- 
ley-burley  nonsense  of  a  giant,  not  to  be  used  with 
impunity  by  any  one  less" — that  it  is  a  style  indeed, 
defying  imitation,  except  in  its  glaring  defects— 
and  that  on  all  great  occasions  it  rises  above  its 
faults,  throws  them  olT  as  men  do  garments  in  a 
mortal  struggle,  and  reaches  a  certain  purity,  and 
displays  a  naked  nerve,  and  produces  a  rugged 
music.  We  observed,  too,  that  it  is  a  style  in 
intense  keeping  with  the  subject.  Deep  calleth 
unto  deep.  Demugorgon  paints  chaos.  A  turbid 
theme  requires  a  turbid  style.  To  write  the 
story  of  the  French  Revolution  demanded  a  pen 
of  a  cloudy  and  colossal  character,  which  should 
despise  petty  beauties,  and  lay  iron  gia<p  on  the 
morn  prominent  points.  How  would  the  whirling 
movements,  the  giddy  and  dream-like  mutations, 
ihc  gigantic  virtues,  and  the  black  atrocities  of  in- 
toxicated France,  bear  to  bo  repiesented  in  next 
and  classical  language,  in  measured  and  balanced 
peiiods,  in  the  style  of  a  state  paper,  or  in  the  frip- 
peries nfhrilliant  antithesis  !  Who  would  like  Uisee 
the  dying  gladiator,  or  the  Laocoon,  clothed  in  the 
mode  of  the  day  ?  No  !  show  us  them  naked,  or 
if  ornaments  be  added,  let  them  be  severe  and 
stony,  in  keeping  with  the  terrible  original.  .So 
C'arlyle's  style,  from  its  very  faults,  its  mistiness, 
its  repelilions,  its  savage  boldness,  its  wild  humor 
blent  with  yet  wilder  pathos,  its  encircling  air  of 
ridicule,  its  startling  abruptness,  itself  a  revolution, 
is  fitted  better  than  the  simple  style  of  Scott,  orihe 
brilliant  invective  of  Rurke,  or  the  unhealthy  heat 
and  labored  splendor  of  llazlitt,  lo  mirror  in  its  i:n- 
eqnal  but  broad  surface,  the  scenery  and  circum- 
stances of  the  wonderous  era.  Its  great  sin  »»  a 
narrative  is,  that  it  presumes  too  nnicii  on  the  read- 
er's previous  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the 
period,  and  deals  more  in  glancing  allusion  than 
ill  direct  ^latelIlent. 

We  noticed,  too,  and  felt  its  enthralling  inlercM. 
Once  yon  are  accustomed  I'o  the  manner  and  Myle, 
you  will  find  no  historian  who  casts  stronger  liga- 
ments of  interest  around  you.  We  have  lieiird  an 
instance  of  iliis.  Sir  William  Haniiilon  got  hold 
of  the  honk  abiiut  three  in  the  .nfternoon.  He  be- 
gan to  read,  and  could  not  lay  it  aside  till  four  in 
the  morning — thirteen  hours  at  a  siretch.  We 
know  hoiliing  like  this  since  ihe  story  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynnlds  reading  the  "  Life  of  Savnge"  in 
a  country  inn,  standing  till  his  arm  was  stiff,  cold, 
and  glued  lo  the  mantel-piece.  Like  the  siictinn 
of  a  whirlwind,  the  botik  draws  vou  in,  wheiher 
yon  will  or  no.  Its  very  faults,  like  scars  on  ihe 
face  of  a  warrior,  contribute  to  rivet  your  attenlion. 
And  even  to  ihose  familiar  with  the  events  of  the 
period,  everything  seem  new  in  the  glare  of  Car- 
lyle's  savage  genius.  We  noticed,  tno,  its  epic 
character.  It  has  been  «ell  calh-d  the  epic  pn.-m, 
rather  ihan  the  Ilislnry  of  ilie  Rendiitinn.  The 
author,  ere  » ruing  it,  seems  to  have  read  over,  not 
Thucydides,  but  ILmier,  and  truly  ihe  <dd  Homeric 
fire  burns  in  its  every  chapter.  Somrlimes  it  is 
mock-heroic  ralher  than  epic,  and  reminds  us  more 
of  FieldiiiL'S  inlrudiiclorv  chapters,  or  the  belter 
parts  of  Ossian,  than  of  Melesigenes.'  Hut  iis 
spirit  is  epic,  its  fiirures  are  epic,  iis  epiiheis  aie 
epic,  and  alxive  all,  its  leiK^iinons  are  quite  in 
Homer's  way.  The  discriplion  of  I^iuis  fight 
is  a  fine  episode,  kindling  in  parts  into  highest 
poetry,  as  when  he  says,  "  O  Louis,  this  all  around 
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rartli,  and  urer  head 
.     Hut  rif^ht  ahead,  the 
|)  «»erni(ire  hi»  gray  briii- 
V    tirnni'h,   birds    here  and 
I'lito  the  coming 
-,  street  lamps  in 
i.iiivcrac,  O  my  broiher,  is 
-  for  the  levee  of  the  great 
Ani   mough   the   age  of  epics   be 
r  ■   histories  like  those  of  Carlylo   take 

thair  pi:iri',  we  hnvc  no  reason  to  mourn  their 
departure.  Like  Chapman,  "  he  speaks  out  loud 
aod  bold."  He  tramples  upon  petty  beauties, 
and  the  fear  of  petty  blemisho.s,  and  the  shame  of 
leaving  a  aentence  unpolished,  and  the  pride  of 
rounding  nlT  a  period,  and  all  the  miserable  niilli- 
nnii's  of  .in  artificial  style.  His  strength,  as  that  of 
•  ■■  ,.■  epic  poci  should,  docs  not  lie  in  the 

I'i  i  polish  of  particular  parts,  so  much  as 

in  the  grand  general  result  and  merit  of  the  whole. 
One  bad  or  middlmg  lino  is  unpardonable  in  a  son- 
net or  epigram,  but  a  hundred  such  cannot  hurt  the 
effect  of  a  lengihened  poem.  So  Carlyle,  leaving 
minuteness  of  finish  to  the  lilliputians  of  literature 
— lo  the  authors  of  single  sermons,  short  articles, 
tic. — contents  himM.'lf  with  throwing  forth  from 
his  "  fire-bosom"  a  gijiantic  lout  rnsriMe.  Un- 
doubtedly, were  he  to  combine  delicacy  with  ener- 
gy of  execution,  Titanic  power  with  Pygmaean 
polish,  he  were  a  far  more  perfect  and  popular 
writer.  But  how  few  have  exhibited  an  instance 
of  such  a  combination  !  Not  Shnkspeare,  not  A^- 
chylus,  hardly  Milton — |>erhaps,  if  we  except 
Dante  and  Unethe,  not  one.  Few  great  writers 
are  fine  writers,  (understanding  this  in  the  sense 
of  finished,)  and  few  fine  writers  are  great.  They 
who  have  much  to  say  care  less  for  the  mode  of 
nying  it,  and  though  the  most  perfect  specimens  of 
writing,  after  all,  occur  in  their  ptiges.  they  occur 
through  a  sort  of  chance — they  are  there  beoaiise 
thrir  writers  could  not  help  it,  not  because  they 
wished  to  be  especially  fine.  Jeremy  Taylor  was 
not  a  fine  writer,  nor  llurke,  nor  is  Wilson  ;  yet, 
who  would  prefer  lo  them,  with  all  their  inanner- 
um  and  mnlrs'iness,  the  writings  of  Hlair  or  Ali- 
son,' 1'  V  be,  in  point  of  style,  almost 
f.iulih-  '  We,  for  our  part,  prefer  soul 
I"  iiki:  rough  diamonds  far  better  than 
I'  ■'■lies.  We  noticed  again,  its  lone  of 
K'  "'"  i|ile,  even  while  pass- 
im ■  and  monster  gallery 
ot  lilt'  «nr^i  ["-li""!  i'l  iiK'  lievdlnlion,  never  for- 
sakes him.  Is  the  liranduiark  of  universal  repro- 
bation on  any  brow'  That  brow,  be  sure,  he 
itoopa  down  and  kisses  wiih  a  pitving  and  prirdon- 
4  ing  affection.  For  n.ii.inii  lie  has  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  ;  fur  I  a  slii/hl  but  marked 
penchant  ;  and  e^'  ir.it,  a  lurking  lender- 
neea.  The  world  giMierally  has  set  thes.-  men 
down  for  monMer*.  nr.  in  the  mildest  point  of  view, 
rrr '  ificm  in  that  corner  of  the 
III  ,  f.ir /ujuj  na/urrr.  i3ut  here 
eoini-1  1  hiiiui"  <  arlWo  lo  this  abhorred  and 
•hiinned  wirner.  snuffing  the  tainted  air.  wondering 
a'  *'  '  *"  rinations,  ii  .  ' 
1                               u.'n.     "II.- 


h>'  11,.  . 

part,  V. 
ranty 
motisi' 
nepcc. 


rinlci'r  in  li.-    U...     .-i..    11 «. 

'  r  ••  I  r  died  for   him.     May  Gixj 

'i.|   lo  usi"     Now,  for  our 

.  were  it  for  nothing  but  its 

.  le,  wfi   are  no  believcra  in 

We    believe   that   millions  of 

ii'Ifiah  men  of  the  world  have  in 


them  the  elements  of  M**t1*.  .  . 

Neros.     We   hear  every  day  inatanM*  of  palty 

tyranny,  and  minute  and  malignant  cruelly,  which, 
to  our  mind,  let  down  a  fiercer  and  farther  light 
into  the  blackness  of  our  depraved  nature  than  a 
myriad  of  massacres  done,  not  in  cold,  but  in  boil- 
ing blood,  amid  Ihe  hcavings  of  a  moral  earth- 
quake, and  under  Ihe  canopy  of  revolutionaiy 
night.  The  longer  we  live,  the  less  we  need  ex- 
treme cases,  lo  convince  us  that  the  heait  is  des- 
[lerately  wicked,  and  that  he  who  has  sounded  the 
grave,  the  ocean,  the  darke.«l  mnuntain  tarn,  cannot 
fathom  the  botlomlcKS  blackness  of  \\\n  own  heart. 
We  do  not  then  join  with  Carlyle's  F.<linl)urgh  Re- 
viewer, in  his  grave  rebuke  of  his  charilv  ;  yet, 
jierhaps,  it  is  carried  too  fir  sometimes.  Perhaps 
It  is  expressed  in  a  tone  of  too  much  levity,  and 
the  snn/f  froid  he  assumes  is  rather  Satanic  ;  per- 
haps for  a  mere  man  loo  lofty  a  point  of  view  is 
assumed  ;  perhnps  a  hatred  of  cant,  profound  as 
the  profound  thing  itself,  (cant  is  aby.tnial,)  has  se- 
duced him  into  a  minor  cantilena  of  his  own.  We 
have  aiiiusi  d  ourselves  in  imagining  how  he  would 
tre^t  some  of  the  Roman  emperors  ;  and  have  fan- 
cied him  swallowing  Nero,  after  a  considerable 
gulp;  saying  eivil  things  of  llelingahalus ;  and 
find  a  revelation  on  the  tip  of  Domilian's  bodkin, 
wherewith  he  amused  his  ennvi  in  transfixing 
flies  I  Serioisly,  however,  we  like  this  spirit.  It 
remii'ids  us.  not  unpleasantly,  of  Charles  Lamb, 
who,  we  iir<?  luld,  never  thoroughly  loved  a  man 
till  he  had  li  ■•'ii  thrown  at  his  door,  tinged  and 
blackened  by  llie  fire  of  general  contempt  and  ex- 
ecration. Tliis  spirit,  we  e:innot  help  thinking, 
contrasts  well  with  that  of  Dr.  Croly,  In  talking 
of  the  actors  in  the  French  revolution,  he  often 
uses  langnace  unworthy  of  a  Clirisiian  minister. 
He  speaks  of  them  uiiirornily  in  a  tone  of  the  most 
savage  and  truculent  fury.  This,  in  a  contempo- 
rary like  Hiirke,  was  exeus,ilile  :  hut  now  that  the 
men  are  de.-id,  and  have  receiveil  their  verdict  from 
the  lips  of  Klernal  Justice,  why  do  inoie  than  add 
a  solemn  "  .\nieii"  to  the  sentence,  whatever  it 
be,  which  has  fixed  their  destiny  •  It  may  be  too 
much  in  Carlyle  to  breathe  a  sigh  over  a  dead  ruf- 
fian, who  died  amid  the  roar  of  lilieratcd  France, 
and  Ihe  curses  of  mothers  and  children  ;  but  of 
two  extremm  it  is  decidedly  the  liosl. 

We  noticed,  loo,  that  his  prime  favorites,  next 
to  Charlotte  Corday  and  Maduine  Roland,  whom 
everyhoily  admires  are  Mirilieau  and  Daiiton.  His 
style  rises  whenever  he  speaks  of  these  gigantic 
men.  Nor  do  we  wonder,  lor  surely  ilicy  tower 
titanically  niMive  all  the  actors  in  that  scene  of 
"  cinders  and  lilond."  Slronir  and  jond  must  bo 
the  steps  which,  like  theirs,  heonic  audible  amid 
an  earihqiiiike.  Others  appear  passive  in  the 
scene,  whirled  about  like  straws  in  ihe  vortex. 
Hut  a  revolution  is  their  element.  They  alone 
can  ride  upon  its  wild  waters;  nn  riilgnr  demo- 
crats are  lh*-y  ;  no  pettv,  peddling  niail  revolu- 
lioirsls;  they  resemble  rather  the  Paiidemonian 
princes,  or  the  dethroned  eiants  of  Ihe  Saturnian 
n'iirn,  lo  whom  Jupiter  was  but  a  lieardless  iioy 
'  '  k  as  Krehus,  nglv  as  sin,  large  lowering,  will. 
-   of  thunder,  and   liHiks  of  fire,  seared   coii- 

-  !■■ s.  and  death   defying,   yet  deatli-exi><'Cling 

attitude,  Ihey  stand  up,  filling  the  eye  and  Ihe  im- 
aaliLiiion,  and  their  huge  forms  are  never  lost 
night  of  for  a  moment,  during  the  wildest  turmoil 
and  hlaekeM  tempest  of  the  revolution  :  civilians 
bolh,  armed  finly  vtith  the  bayonets  of  their  eyes, 
and  the  artillery  uf  their  clo<]uence,  and  therefuce 
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to  ua  more  interesting  than    the  little  buitline, 
bloody  Toulon  oflioer,  the  "  namo  of  whom  is  N 
iiolcoii  Monii|iarIe."     Of  the  two,  Carlylo  pn  i 
Mirnbfau  ;    w     ""i'    .l..r.r..i..-..      l)-,i.i,,ii.      c. 
coiirup,  iho  fi'  ice,  and 

played  a  f;ir  111  ,  ,  utage  of 

history ;  but  we  spealc  of  native  manhood  and 
capacity  ;  of  what  Uanton  was  and  miitht  have  be- 
come. Mlratx-au,  was  a  count,  and  had  not  a 
little  of  tho  old  nohlease  strut  ;  Uanton  was  of 
"  ({o<»d  farmer  people,"  dug  out  of  the  fr. 
ground,  "  of  the  earth  earthy."  Miral)eau  v 
inlensply    theatrical,   an    actor,   fori'  ' 

clap-traps,  ;ind  loo  roiiscious  of  hii 

was  an  ' i..  1...1. ,,  ,,,    .; 

min,  or  '  i>ni  the  fiilm 

of  an  h>i:.  „ - ikiii  71-  il  :  M. 

ntheau  was  movahic  by  a  kiss  from  ii<s- 

ty ;   Danlon    was  a  lower,   with   th  .  >i'>n, 

"  No  weakness  :"  once,  indeed,  he  accepted  a  sop 
from  the  government,  and  then  "  walked  on  his 
own  way."  Mirabcau  was  a  plaf^iarist,  a  sublime 
thief,  submitted  to  be  examined,  primed,  loaded  by 
others ;  Danton'a  burning  sentences  were  all  his 
own  ;  no  friend  could  have  lent  them,  any  more 
than  a  quarry  an  aerolite.  Mirabcau  is  a  s|i|endid 
charlatun  ;  Danlon  a  noble  savajje.  Hoih  spoke  in 
short  aiiH  -'■■  L".,,  sentences;  but  while  Mirabeau's 
were  sp  and   electric,    Danton's    were 

terribly:  I'ho  one  on  his  dealh-bed.  point- 

ing to  ihu  sun,  could  say,  "  If  he  l)o  notGiKl,  he  is 
his  cousin-fferman  ;"  the  other,  "  The  coalesced 
kinjrs  threaten  us;  wo  hurl  at  them,  in  j,'ajjr>of  baiile, 
the  head  of  a  king."  Mirabcau  was  perpetually  pro- 
truding himself  upon  public  notice.     I)atiti>ii  was  a 
"  large  nature  that  could  rest ;"  he  sat  silent  in  his 
place  on  the  mountain  for  weeks,  till  a  ease   of! 
real  emergency  occurred,  till  his  country  was  in  ' 
danger .  and   then  rose  up,  uttered  from  his  lion  { 
throat  a  few  strong  words,  and  sat  down  again  ; 
his  country   safe,  himself  silent  as  before.     The  I 
vices  of  boih,  like  their  powers,  wore   gigantic.  1 
Those  of  Mirabcau  were    prolligacy   and    vanity,  j 
which  marked  him  out  amid  the  vainest  and  most ' 
dissolute  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.   Uanlon'sj 
were  alu.tt  for  gold,  and  an  inditrerenco   to  blood.  I 
Mirabeau  died  of  the  consenueiiees  of  his  dissipa- 
tion.    Dantim  h.id  a  grander  death,  and  never  did 
the  euilloiiue  shear  ulfa  stronger  head.     Is  it  fan- 
ciful to  call  the  one  the  Dyron,  and  the  other  the 
liiirns  of  the  period? 

We  cannot  get  out  of  our  mind  that  last  visit  of  I 
Damon  to  bis  native  village.     We   see  him  visit- ■ 
iuKi  for  the  last  time,  .\rcls  sur  .Vubo,  the  spot  I 
where  his  mother   bore  him,  "  for  he,  too,  had  a  I 
mother,  and  lay  warm  in  his  cradle  like  the  rest' 
of  us" — where  his  vast  form    grew  up,  and    the 
wild  dream  of  liberty  first  crossed  his  daring  soul. ! 
We  see  him  straying  along  his  native  stream,  in 
"haunts  which   knew  him  when  a  boy :' leaning 
down    his  Herculean   stature    upon    its  bank;  the' 
stream  the   while  mirroring   his   hl.ick   locks  and 
moody  brow  ;  "  silent,  the  great  Titan  I  and  won- 
dering what   the  end   of  these   things  will   be;" 
musing  upon  the  bloody  past,  and  looking  forward 
gloomily  to  the   future,  and  starting  up  suddenly 
with    fierce   energy  and   tempestuous  resolve,   as 
some  wandering  wind  appears  to  whisper,  "Robes- 
pierre ;"  or  as  to  his  awakened  fears  the  guillotine 
seems  to  glass  itself  in  the  passing  waters.     And 
with  beating  heart  we  follow  him  from  this  to  the  I 
tribunal  of  Fouquier,  and  tremble  as  he  gives  in ' 
bis  address,  "  My  name  is  Danton  !  a  name  tolera- 1 


biy  vrell  known  in  the  revolution.     My  dwelling 


"  WOf 

with    v 

piercing  to   : 

till  the  lion 

or  as  we  follow  luiii  i<> 

hieh   look   in   the   de.ii' 

~,  '■  Cour- 
aille" — to 

I.  •■  t  'II.  Inv  ilflir  M  IV  '*     ■■ 

then  !   but,  Danton,  1 

inner,  "  T!^ '■ 

—it  is  woi 
I  him  the  el 
ho  lived,  woulil, 
have  hacked  and  1 
volution.     "  Thus  punses,  like  a 
valor,    fury,   ostentation,    and    wi  . 

manhood,  this  Dantcm  to  his  unknown  huiiio.     ilu 
bad  many  sins,  but  one  worst  sin  he  had  nut.  that 
of  cant.     No  hollow  formalist,  but  a  \ 
with  all  his  droits  ho  was  a  man — fier\ 
the  ureal  fire-bosom  of  Nature  herself. 
I'Vaiiee  from  Hrunswick — he  walked  ^ 

own  wild  road,  whither  it  led   liiin.     11 ,  ,..>, 

for  some  ceneralions  in  ihc  memory  of  men." 

The  Ivlinburuh  Reviewer  seems  lo  have  a 
stnm?  Iikin;;  fur  Robespierre,  and  takes  our  author 
to  tisk  for  his  trintinciit  of  that  "  sea-ureen  incor- 
ruptible." I  (Ui  the  part  of  the  reviewer 
seems  to  hi  u  ell  as  absurd,  lie  grounds 
it  upim  the  lad  thai  lie  was  incorruptible,  and  wait 
a  worshipper  after  a  fashion  of  his  own.  Two 
pitil'ul  pillars  for  bolsleriii<;  up  a  eliaracler  bowed 
down  by  the  weight  of  Damon's  blood,  by  the  ex- 
eeraticms  of  hiimaniiy,  by  the  un.inimi>uH  voice  of 
female  France,  reeolioine  llie  woman's  wild  cry, 
"  Go  down  to  bell  with  the  curses  of  all  wives  and 
mothers."  Itiit  oli !  he  was  above  a  bribe  I  Nay, 
he  was  only  lieiioaih  it ;  and  so  is  a  hyena. 

He  died  a  poor  man;  but  so  far  from  nnkin;: 
him  an  Andrew  Marvel  therefor,  let  us  rather 
say  with  Hall,  that  "  ambition  in  his  mind  had. 
like  Aaron's  rod,  swalhiwed  up  the  whole  fry  of 
jictty  pnipensities ;"  and  that  there  are  "other 
virtues  besides  that  of  dying  poor."  Miserable 
counterbalance!  incorruptibility  aj  '  ■  tiery. 
ingratitude,  infernal  cruelty,  am  ■  hy- 
pocrisy— one  virtue  to  a  tlious.ini]  < .      i!ut  lie 

w.is  a  worshipp<'r,  it  seems.  Of  what'  Of  wis- 
dom in  ihe  shape  of  a  smoked  statue!  And  this 
most  ridiculous  and  monstrous  of  all  farces  ever  en- 
acted in  this  world — this  tomfoolery  of  hell,  wiili 
its  ghastly  ceremonies  and  ghastlier  high  pru>:. 
"  in  sky-blue  coat  and  bl.ick  breeches,"  dccie.  ;ii_' 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  with  one  foot  m 
Danton's  blood,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
with  another  on  the  brink  cf  ruin — this  cowardly 
scknowledpmeni,  mo>e  horrible  than  the  bla6- 
phemoiis  denial — this  patronage  of  deity  by  uue  of 
the  worst  and  meanest  of  his  creatures — has  at 
length  met  with  an  admirer  in  the.  shape  of  a  cv«i- 
tribiitor  to  'ITir  F^mburgh  Priirir .'  "O  shame, 
where  is  thy  blush  !"  Hut  he  had  a  party  who  died 
with  him.  while  Danton  stood  almost  alone.  Why, 
Nero  had  his  friends.  "  Some  hand  unseen 
strewed  llowers  upon  his  tomb."  The  brood  of  a 
tiser  probably  regard  their  parent  as  an  amiable 
character,  much  misrepresented.  Satan  has  his 
party.     Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  a  set  of  mis> 
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CfMOla,  driven  to  decpcration,  should  clinj;  to  each 
oUmt,  and  to  th«  greataat  viilaiD  of  ihrir  niiiiilx'r ' 
A»d  M  !•  DuiOB,  pot  only  bad  he,  ii>o,  hm  <lc- 
TOtcd  adbaiaata,  Cunillo  Deamoulins,  Herault  \)v 
Sechellet,  tic,  but  the  galleries  had  nearly  rushed 
down  and  rescued  him.  His  fall  secured  Hobcs- 
piem's  ruin ;  and  when  the  wretch  attetn|>ted  to 
•paak  in  his  own  behalf,  what  cry  raoj;  in  his  ears, 
triBwhow  deeply  the  people  had  fell  and  niuurned 
llMirTiUii't  death  *  "  Danton's  blood  chokes 
him." 

\Va  noticed,  too,  and  wondered  at  his  epithets, 
aod  the  curious  art  he  has  of  compounding  and  re- 
eeapoundinsr  them,  till  the  resources  of  style 
■taner,  and  the  reader's  eye,  familiarized  to  the 
nnlered  and  measured  tameneosof  Iherommun  run 
of  writers,  becomes  dim  with  aatoiiishiiient.  Tuke 
some  specimens  which  occur  nn  opeiiinc  thehduk  : 
— "  Fountain-ocean,  flame-imajie,  slar-galaxies, 
tharp-bustling,  kind-sparklin^r.  Tanulus-Ixicni, 
Aroaionian-graceful,  bushy-wliiskered,  fire-radi- 
ant, hieh-pendant,  sclf-distraclive,  laud-surjfini;, 
waate-flashini;,  honor-worthy,  famous-infamous, 
real-imaginary,  pale-dim."  Such  are  a  few,  and 
but  a  few,  of  the  stranee.  half  mad,  contradictory 
and  chaotic  epithets,  which  furnish  a  barbaric  gar- 
nish to  the  feast  which  Carlvle  has  spread  before 
us.  Whether  in  these  he  had  Homer  in  his  eye, 
or  whether  he  has  rather  imitated  his  hero  Mira- 
beau,  who,  we  know,  was  very  fond  of  such  com- 
binations as  Grandison-Croinwell,  Crispin-Catil- 
ine, &c.,  we  cannot  tell ;  while  questioning  their 
taste,  we  honestly  admit  that  we  love  the  book  all 
the  better  for  them,  and  would  miss  them  much 
were  they  away.  To  such  faults  (as  men  to  the  taste 
of  tobacco)  we  not  only  become  reconciled,  for 
the  sake  of  the  pleasure  connected  with  them,  but 
we  learn  positively  to  love  what  seemed  at  first  to 
breathe  the  nausea  of  afTectalion.  It  is  just  as 
when  you  have  formed  a  friendship  for  a  man,  you 
love  him  all  the  better  for  his  oddities,  and  value 
as  parts  of  him  all  his  singularities,  from  the  twist 
in  his  temper  and  the  crack  in  his  brain,  to  the 
cast  in  his  eye  and  the  stutter  in  his  speech.  So, 
Carlyle's  epithets  are  not  beautiful,  but  they  are 
bis. 

We  noticed,  too,  his  passion  for  the  personal. 
His  ideas  of  all  his  characters  are  connected  with 
vivid  images  of  their  personal  appearance.  He  is 
not  like  Grant,  of  the  "  Random  Recollections," 
whose  aoul  is  swallowed  up  in  the  minutis'  of 
drc«s,  and  whose  "talk  is  of"  buttons,  f'arlyle 
is  infinitely  alrare  this,  liut  in  the  strength  of  his 
iinacinalion,  and  the  pr..!."'.  i  ••liiloiophic:il  coii- 
viclinn,  that  nature  ha^  r  idia  of  charac- 

ter and  intellect  upon  li'  mre  and  person, 

and  that  "  faces  never  lie,"  he  avails  hmiself  of 
all  the  traditionary  and  historical  nulices  whirh  he 
can  collect ;  and  the  result  is  the  addition  of  the 
rht(rm«  of  painting  In  those  of  history.  His  biMik 
u  fi  illustrated   edition.     It  is  illiis- 

ti  .  in  his  graphic  and  p<'r|MMually 

n  ,  i.jriH.      Mirab<.-au  lifts  up,  on   bis  can- 

v:.-.  h,^  Mack  boar's  head,  and  carbiincliil  and 
grMii-piUe<l  visage,  like  "a  tirer  that  had  h>d  the 
small-pox."       Robespierre   shows    his   s<-a-grecn 

coiHiti'iinrirc  nrwl  hillioDS  eync,  tbronoli  ,.t.i.iM.-irli'M 

:<  "  "  seen  wander 

w  y  meditative  air,  :> 

•MMted,  fruit  of  extreme  bile."     i>anion  strides 

aleaf  heavily,  ss  if  shod  with  thunder,  shaking, 

■hove   his   mighty   stature,    profuse    and    "  coal- 

bbek"  luck*,  and  speaking  aa  wiih  a  cataract  in 


I  his  throat.     Marat  croaks  hoarse,  with  "  bleared 

'■■"'     1....1.......    ii.r I.    1.1,-ared,  dull,   acrid,   wo- 

!  M)ol  and  horse-drugs." 
'  '  ,^  on  wiih   "  long  curling 

;  locks,  and  face  of  dingy  blackguardism,  wmidruus- 
ly  irradiated  with  genius,  as  if  anaptha  lamp  burnt 
within  it."  AbM  Sieves,  a  "light  thin"  man, 
"elastic,  wiry,"  waves  his  everlasiing  coiisiitu- 
tions  of  still  lliinsier  materials  than  himself  liail- 
Iv  "trembles  under  the  guilloiine  with  cold." 
Vercniaud,  during  his  last  night  in  prison,  siuga 
"  luiiMiliuous  songs."  Gross  David  shows  his 
"  swollen  cheek,"  type  of  genius,  in  a  "  stale  of 
convulsion."  Charlotte  Corday  hies  to  Paris,  a 
"  slalely  Norman  figure,  » ilh  a  beautiful  still  coun- 
tenance." Louis  mand.t  on  the  edge  of  the  scaf- 
fold, speaking  in  dumb  show,  his  "  face  very  red." 
Marie  Antoinette,  Theresa's  daughter,  skims 
along,  touching  not  the  ground,  till  she  drops 
down  on  it  a  corpse.  Madame  Theroigne  flutters 
about,  a  "  brown-locked  figure,"  that  miifbl  win 
laughter  fiom  the  grimguilloline  itself  llaibaruux, 
"  beautiful  as  Autinuus,"  "  looks  into  Madame 
Roland's  eye."*,  and  in  silence,  in  tragical  rcnun- 
ciance,  feels  that  she  is  all  too  lovely."  And  last, 
not  least,  stands  attbe  footof  thescaflTold,  Madame 
Roland  hereulf,  "a  noble  white  vision,  with  high 
queenly  face,  soft  proud  eyes,  and  long  black  hair 
flowing  down  to  her  girdle."  Thus  do  all  Car- 
lyle's characters  live  and  move  ;  no  stufl'ed  figures, 
breathing  corpses,  but  animated  and  flesh  and 
blood  humanities.  And  it  is  this  intense  hive  of 
the  picturesque  and  personal  which  gives  such  a 
deep  and  dramatic  interest  to  the  book,  and  makes 
it  above  all  comparison  the  most  lively  and  elo- 
quent history  of  the  period  which  has  appeared. 

We  might  have  dwelt,  too,  on  the  sardonic  air 
which  pervades  the  greater  part  of  it.  Carlylo'a 
sarcasm  is  quite  peculiar  to  himself.  It  is  like 
that  of  an  intelligence  who  has  the  power  of  view- 
ing a  great  many  grave  matters  at  a  »trange  sin- 
ister angle,  which  turns  tliem  into  figures  of  mirth. 
He  docs  not,  indeed,  resemble  the  author  of  "Don 
Juan,"  who  describes  the  horrors  of  a  shipu  reck 
like  a  demon  who  had,  invisible,  sat  amid  the 
shrouds,  choked  with  laughter  ; — with  immeasura- 
ble glee  had  heard  the  wild  farewell  rising  from  the 
sea  to  sky  : — had  leaped  into  the  long  boat,  as  it 
put  off  with  its  pale  crew  ; — had  gloated  over  the 
cannibal  repast;  had  leered,  unseen,  into  the 
"dim  eyes  of  those  shipwrecked  men,"  and,  with 
a  loud  and  savage  hurst  of  derision,  had  seen  ihem 
at  length  sinking  into  the  waves.  Carlyle's  laugh- 
ter is  not  that  of  a  fiend,  but  of  a  water  kelpie — 
wild,  unearihly.  but  with  a  certain  sympathy  and 
sorrow  shuddering  down  the  wind  on  it  as  it  dies 
away.  More  truly  than  llyron  might  he  say,  "And 
if  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing,  't  is  that  I  may  not 
weep."  For  our  parts,  we  lovo  to  see  this  great 
siiirit,  as  he  stand*  beside  the  boiling  abyss  of  the 
In^nuh  revolution,  not,  like  many,  raving  in  sym- 
pathy ;  nor,  like  others,  vituperating  the  wild 
waters;  but  veiling  the  profoundesl  pity,  love, 
terror,  and  wonder,  in  inextinguishable  pnals  nf 
laughter.  This  laughter  may  ho  hearty,  but  as- 
suredly it  is  not  heartless. 

Wi.  r.Mi  i,L..<|,  In  fine,  its  singular  compression 
■  one  iirominent  point  in  the  whole 
-lory  being  omitted  ; — ihe  art  he 
has  of  stripping  off  the  prudo  flesh,  and  the  giving 
the  lion's  marrow  of  history ; — his  want  of  preju- 
dice, and  bins,  producing,  on  the  one  hand,  in  him  a 
perfect  aod  ideal  impartiality,  aod,  on  the  other,  in 
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yoa  an  uniatrnfind  and  tantalized  feelinir,  which 
prompl*  you  to  a«k,  "  What,  aflrr  <"  ' 
man  want  iin  to  think  of  the  Krnncli  I 
to  love  or  to  hain,  to  bless  or  to  Imn  li  — {,.■  ..|- 
pomlontiaii  and  point  of  liin  (inolaljon*,  which,  liko 
sironi;  trihiitarir!i.  niini,'li>  ronKcnially  with  the  main 
curronl  of  his  iiarralivr,  anil  are  drawn  from  remote 
and  recondite  reuions  ; — and  his  hahilual  use  of 
the  present  tense,  ihns  rompletini;  the  epic  cast  of 
his  work,  (giving  a  freshness  and  slartlinK  life  to 
ila  every  pa|;e,  and  pro<liicini;  an  effect  as  different 
from  the  tamo  past  of  other  writers,  as  the 
smoothed  locks  of  a  coxcomb  are  from  the  roused 
hair  of  a  Moenad  or  an  Apollo  standing  bright  in 
the  breath  of  Olympus. 

Such  is  our  estimate  of  a  book  which,  though 
no  mmlel  in  style,  nor  yel  a  final  conclusive  his- 
tory of  the  |i«riod,  can  never,  as  long  aa  originali- 
ty, power,  and  genius  are  admired,  pass  from  the 
memories  of  man.  We  trust  we  shall  live  to  see 
its  grand  soqiiel  in  the  shape  of  a  life  of  Napoleon, 
from  the  same  pen.  May  it  he  worthy  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  author,  and  como  forth  in  the  fine 
words  of  Symmons  : — 

Thundering  the  moral  of  his  atory, 
And  rolling  boundless  as  his  glory. 

Thomas  Tarlylo  was  bom  at  F/?clefechan,  An- 
nandale.  His  pan'iita  were  "  good  farmer  people," 
his  father  an  elder  in  the  secession  church  there, 
and  a  man  of  strong  native  sense,  whose  words 
were  said  to  "  nail  a  subject  to  the  wall."  Ilis 
excellent  mother  still  lives,  and  we  had  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  her  lately  in  the  company  of  her 
illustrious  son  ;  and  beautiful  if  was  to  see  his 
profound  and  tender  regard,  and  her  motherly  and 
yearning  reverence — to  hear  her  fine  old  covenant- 
mg  accents,  concerting  with  his  transcendental 
tones.  He  studied  in  E<linburi;h.  Previous  to  this, 
he  had  become  intimate  with  Kdward  Irving,  an 
intimacy  which  continued  unimpaired  till  the  close 
of  the  latler's  eccentric  career.  Like  most  Scottish 
students,  he  had  many  struggles  to  encounter  in 
the  course  of  his  education  ;  and  had,  wo  bi^lieve, 
to  support  himself  by  private  tuition,  translations 
for  the  bookseller,  &c.  The  day  star  of  German 
literature  arose  early  in  his  soul,  and  has  been  his 
gui<lc  and  genius  ever  since.  He  entered  into  a 
correspondence  with  Goethe,  which  lasted  at  inter- 
vals, till  the  latter's  death.  Yet  he  has  never,  we 
understand,  visited  Germany.  He  was  originally 
destined  fur  the  church.  At  one  period  he  taught 
an  academy  in  Dysart,  at  the  same  time  that  Irving 
was  teaching  at  Kirkaldy.  .\fler  his  marriage, 
ho  resided  partly  at  Comely  Dank,  Edinburgh ; 
and  for  a  year  or  two  in  ("raigenputlock,  a  wild 
and  solitary  farm  house  in  the  upper  part  of  Dum- 
friesshire. Here,  however,  far  from  society,  save 
that  of  the  "  great  dumb  monsters  of  moun- 
tains," he  wearied  out  his  very  heart.  A  ludicrous 
story  is  told  of  Lord  JelTrey  visiting  him  in  this 
out-of-the-way  region,  when  they  were  unapprized 
of  his  coming — had  nothing  in  the  house  fit  for  the 
palate  of  a  critic,  and  had,  in  the  dire  haste  and 
pother,  to  send  for  the  wherewithal  to  a  market 
town  about  fifteen  miles  off.  Here,  too,  as  we  may 
see  hereafter,  Emerson,  on  his  way  home  from 
Italy,  dropped  in  like  a  spirit,  spent  precisely 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then,  "  forth  uprose  that 
lone  wayfaring  man,"  to  return  to  his  native 
woods.  Ho  has,  for  several  years  of  late,  resided 
in  Chelsea,  London,  where  he  lives  in  a  plain 
simple  fashion  ;  occasionally,  but  seldom,  appearing 


at  ttM  splendid  aoii^  of  Lady  Rteasinftoa,  bat 

'         A  heo  h«  goes,  aa  an  oracle  ;  receiving 

■Ic,  visitor*   from  every   part  of  tha 

•  --  -""■•-i-i-  /-....ir..  (..r  ,,,r.n  of  the 
ni  ;>oets  and 

|M  '.  '40IIS  and 

S.  and    Kr!>'  .ind 

H..  iig  his  perpi  ;">ur- 

ing  out,  ui  copious  stream,  hia  rich  and  quaint 
philosophy. 

His  ap|iearance  is  fine,  without  being  ostenta- 
tiously singular ; — his  hair  dark — his  brow  marked 
— though  neither  very  broad  nor  lofty — his  cheek 
tinged  with  a  hflalthy  red — his  eye  the  truest  in- 
dex of  bis  genius,  dashing  out,  at  times,  a  wild 
and  mystic  fire  from  ils  dark  and  quiet  surface. 
He  is  above  the  middle  size,  stoops  slightly,  dresses 
carefully,  but  without  any  approach  lo  foppery. 
His  addre.^s,  somewhat  high  and  distant  at  first, 
softens  into  simpliciiy  and  cordial  kindness.  His 
conversation  is  abundant,  inartificial,  flowing  on, 
and  warbling  as  it  flows,  more  practical  than  you 
would  expect  ffom  the  cast  of  his  writings — pic- 
turesque and  graphic  in  a  high  measure — full  of 
the  results  of  extensive  and  minute  observation, 
often  terribly  direct  and  strong,  garnished  with 
French  and  German  phrase,  rendered  racy  by  ihe 
accompaniment  of  the  purest  A nandale  accent,  and 
coming  to  its  climaxes,  ever  and  anon,  in  long 
deep,  chest-shaking  bursts  of  laughter. 

Altogether,  in  an  age  of  singularities.  Thomas 
Carlyle  stands  p«'culiarlv  alone.  Generally  known, 
and  warmly  appreciatcj,  he  has  of  late  become — 
popular,  in  the  strict  sense,  ho  is  not,  and  msy 
never  be.  His  works  may  never  climb  the  family 
library,  nor  his  name  become  a  household  word  ; 
but  while  the  Thomsons  and  Campbells  shed  their 
gentle  genius,  like  light,  into  the  hall  and  the 
hovel — the  shop  of  the  artisan  and  the  shelling  of 
the  shepherd,  Carlyle,  the  Landors  and  Lambs  of 
this  age,  and  the  lirowns  and  Durtons  of  the  past, 
will  exert  a  more  limited  and  profounder  power — 
cast  a  dimmer  but  more  gorgeous  radiance — at- 
tract fewer  but  more  devoted  admirers,  and  ob- 
tain an  equal,  and  perhaps  more  enviablo  immor- 
tality. 


KTNO   DAN. 
A   NIW    VERSION    OF   "  KINO   DEATH." 

Kino  Das  was  a  rare  old  fellow, 

On  cash  he  was  always  bent  ; 
He  called  for  the  gold  so  yellow, 

And  thev  forked  out  the  Irish  rent. 
Hurrah  for  the  Irish  rent! 

There  came  to  him  many,  starving. 
Who  "d  forgoltiMi  the  word  content ; 

And  widows,  their  last  mites  halving, 
To  add  to  the  Irish  rent. 

Hurrah  for  the  Irish  rent ! 

The  workman  gave  half  his  earning. 
Though  his  children  wanted  clothea ; 

And  the  peasant,  a  penny  turning. 
To  the  ront-tund  a  farthing  throws. 
Hurrah  for  the  Irish  rent ! 

All  came  to  the  royal  old  fellow. 

Who  laughed  to  his  heart's  content — 
As  he  took  up  the  gold  so  yellow. 
And  promised  Repeal  for  the  rent. 
Hurrah  !  hurrah ! 
Hurrah  for  the  Irish  rent ! 

Punck. 


THE    U)NE   HOUSE. 


Frsai  Fraaw't  Mtjuln*. 
THE    I.ONE   HOUSE. 

n  no  Airmoi  or  "mm  (i-icii,  th*  CLOCKXAUtm," 
"th«  attache,"  ic. 

Thm  morning  I  locompanied  the  judge  and  Miss 
Sandfurd  in  (heir  sleigh  on  an  excursion  intu  the 
Oouotrjr.  The  Mene,  though  rather  painful  tu  the 
RTea,  was  indeacribibly  brilliant  and  beautiful. 
There  had  been  during  last  night  and  part  of  yes- 
terday a  f!  '  ■  ■'  '  .  accompanied  by  a  cold  fine 
rain  that  I:  incnt  it  fell,  into  ice  of  the 

purest  crynu...  ■' luous  tree  was  covered 

with  this  glitter;  .  :ind  looked  in  the  dis- 

tmiro  liki'  :iii  i  i  .  'li  graceful  bunch  of 

>:ich  it  resembled, 
\  I  ilie  heavy  weight 

u(  the  trauspareul  incru»tuUun,  a  dazzling  chande- 
lier. The  open  fields,  covered  with  a  rough  but 
hardened  surface  of  snow,  glistened  in  the  sun  as 
if  thickly  strewed  w  ith  the  largest  diamonds ;  and 
every  rail  of  the  wooden  fences  in  this  general 
profusion  of  ornaments  was  decorated  with  a  deli- 
cate fringe  of  pendant  ice,  that  radiated  like  bur- 
nished silver.  The  heavy  and  sombre  spruce, 
loaded  with  snow,  rejoiced  in  a  green  old  age. 
Having  its  massy  shape  relieved  by  strong  and 
numerous  lights,  it  gained  in  grace  what  it  lost  in 
strength,  and  stood  erect  among  its  drooping  neigh- 
bors, venerable  but  vigorous,  the  hoary  forefather 
of  the  wood. 

The  tall  and  slender  poplar  and  white  birch, 
which  here  and  there  had  sprung  up  in  the  new 
clearings  from  the  roots  of  old  trees,  and  outgrown 
r  jlh  and    pra|)ortions,  bent  their  heads 

10  the  ground  under  their  unusual  bnr- 
u'  II  .till  iiiriiicd  fanciful  arches,  which  tlie  frost 
encircled  with  numerous  wreaths  of  pearls.  Every- 
tt.ii,  t  u,  til,.  .li.iiiiK-1.  was  covered  with  the  purest 
•!»  of  nearer  objects  were  as 
I  :    riTUi. 

The  bark  of  the  dilTerent  trees  and  their  limbs 
appeared  through  the  transparent  ice  ;  and  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  as  Ihey  fell  upon  them,  invested  them 
with  all  the  hues  of  the  prism.  It  was  a  scene  as 
impossible  to  dc.«:ribe  as  to  forget.  To  the  natives 
it  IS  not  an  unusual  sight ;  for  it  generally  occurs 
once  a  year,  at  least,  and  its  effects  are  as  well 
appreciated  as  its  beauty.  The  farmer  foresees 
and  lameou  serious  injury  to  his  orchard,  the 
woodman  a  pilileas  pelting  of  ice  as  he  plies  his 
axe  in  th""  funsi  ihi'  huntsman  a  barrier  to  his 
sport,  and  '  r  an  omen  of  hard  and  severe 

weather;  :i  li  was  the  glory  of  the  land- 

■cape,  that  every  heart  felt  lis  magic  and  acknowl- 
edged the  might  and  the  licauty  of  this  sudden 
transformation.  It  was  the  work  of  a  night.  The 
•nn  wt  with  <"hilling  chowerK.  It  rose  in  all  its 
y   '      '      '  ■'■n  by  its  prcs«>nce 

r  the  scene.  We 
c<in>uniiy  ri'ciirrco  10  inis  mine  afl«!r  our  return, 
mnd  a^in  and  again  went  to  the  window  as  the 
day  daoKoad  tn  f"'"'-  •>■■■  jut  parting  glimpse  of 
the  "  silver  fri>  it  dissolved  from  viow 

under  the  trxTr  nnil   vanisin'il    forever. 

In  th  Hlivals 

and  1'  .  f.il- 

iogs,  and  lajites  of  tiio  p<  t 

of  a  lonj  efinTPr«nliMn,  in  \'  .1' 

the  f  .   _ 
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/hways  near 
■1,  III  ii  Ontanl  part  of  the 
lone  house  situated    in   the 


midst  of  one  of  the  wiiaest  and  most  barren  Ir 
of  country  in  these  colonies  ;  on  either  side  of  it  tM 
enormous  bogs,  stretching  away  in  the  distance 
for  miles.  Behind  it  is  an  undulating  country  of 
granite  formation,  covered  with  enormous  maaaes 
of  detached  rock.  In  front  is  a  lake  in  a  deep  and 
sunken  hollow,  so  slill.so  cheerless  and  repulsive, 
that  il  liMiks  like  the  pool  of  death.  Heyond  this 
a  mountain  wave  of  granite  rises  and  shuts  out  the 
sea,  which  is  not  far  dislant.  The  place  where 
the  house  stands  is  a  small  ridge  of  land  in  the 
form  of  a  wedge,  which  formerly  bore  beech  and 
birch  trees ;  and  not  only  had  a  tolerable  soil,  but 
was  exempt  from  the  incumbrance  of  loose  stone. 
Heyond  this  ridge,  however,  all  is  barren.  The 
surface  is  either  naked  rock  or  partially  covered 
with  moes,  the  wild  strawberry,  and  the  hardy 
white  clover.  Here  and  there  a  stunted  birch  or 
dwarf  larch  finds  a  scanty  subsistence  in  the  crev- 
ices of  ttie  rocks,  or  in  coarse  gravel  formed  by  the 
disintegration  that  time  and  the  alternations  of'^heat 
and  frost  have  produced  in  llie  granite.  In  the 
hollows,  which  resemble  basins  or  stone  reservoirs, 
a  boggy  substance  has  accumulated,  that  nurtures 
small  groves  of  ill-conditioned  and  half-fed  firs, 
which  seem  to  have  grown  prematurely  old,  and 
grey  before  their  time,  being  covered  with  white 
moss,  which,  climbing  up  their  stems,  hangs  pen- 
dent from  their  limbs,  like  hoary  locks.  The  larger 
bogs  on  the  right  and  left  are  in  part  covered  with 
a  long  coarse  aquatic  grass,  (which  the  moo^e  and 
carraboo  feed  upon  in  winter,  when  ihe  frost  ena- 
bles them  to  travel  over  these  Ircaclierous  and 
dangerous  places,)  and  in  part  by  the  yellow  water- 
lilies,  the  wild  iria,  and  clusters  of  cranberry  bushes. 
It  is  im|ioBsible  to  conceive  anything  more  lonely 
and  desolate  than  this  place.  Kven  in  summer, 
when  the  grassy  road  is  well  defined,  and  vegeta- 
tion has  done  its  l^est  to  clothe  the  huge  proportions 
of  the  landscape  and  conceal  iu  poverty  and  de- 
formity, when  the  glittering  insects  flutter  by  to 
withdraw  your  attention  from  llieir  dank,  stagnant, 
and  unwholesome  cradle,  to  their  own  beauty,  and 
the  wild  bee  as  he  journeys  on  whispers  of  his  win- 
ter's store  of  honey,  and  the  birds  sing  merrily  that 
contentment  is  bliss ;  even  then,  excited  by  tlie 
novelty  of  the  scene,  and  interested  as  you  are  in 
the  little  lone  household  of  the  desert,  its  total 
seclusion  from  the  world  and  the  whole  human 
family  overpowers  and  appals  you.  A  crowd  of 
ideaa  rushes  into  your  mind  latter  than  you  can 
arrange  and  dispose  of  tlieiii.  (Purely,  you  say, 
here,  at  least,  is  innocence  ;  and  where  there  is 
innocence,  there  must  be  happiness.  Where  there 
is  no  tempter,  there  can  be  no  victim.  It  is  the 
"  still  water"  of  life.  Here  all  is  calm  and  quiel, 
while  on  cither  side  is  the  rapid  or  the  cataract. 
The  passions  can  have  no  scope,  the  afTectiont 
must  occupy  the  whole  ground.  How  can  envy, 
haired, malice,  or  uncbaritableness  find  an  entrance  7 
There  can  be  nothing  to  envy  where  the  condition 
of  all  is  alike,  and  whert!  all  that  is  garnered  is  a 
common  slock.  There  can  lie  no  hairiHl  where 
there  is  no  injury  or  no  s»|ieriority ;  but  they  can 
love  one  anotlier,  for  they  are  all  in  all  to  each 
other,  and  they  can  trim  their  fire  for  the  poor 
wayfaring  man,  feed  him,  and  send  him  on  his 
journey  rejoicing.  They  can  hear  from  him  of  the 
houseless  stranger,  and  hlcss  God  with  thankful 
hearts  that  he  has  given  them  a  home  tu  dwell  in. 
He  may  tell  them  tales  of  war,  but  they  feel  they 
are  beyond  iu  reach  ;  and,  what  is  far  better,  learn 
that  if  poverty  has  its  privations,  it  has  also  its 
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own  peculiar  privilegoi  and  immiinilixa.  Thnughta 
liku  llieao  naturally   fon-^  nii  you  in 

such  u  aciMio.    Yiiur  fee li  vnd  aiifl- 

ened.  Yuu  behold  ihu  hnniiy  »iiii  ii>irn%l  and 
affocliiin,  but  still  you  alirink  ul  .1  full  view  ol'  ihvir 

ailu" !  Mividnntarily  regard  it  with  pity  a»  a 

h(i|  You  arc  a  cruaturu  of  habit ;  you 

can; ..-land   it;   you   feel   you   have  social 

duties  to  perlorm  ;  that  xrief  is  leu<Micd  when  the 
burden  is  divided,  and  happiness  increased  when 
it  is  imparted  :  that  man  was  not  made  to  live 
alone  ;  and  that  nuitual  wants,  individual  weak- 
ness, and  common  protection  require  that,  though 
we  live  in  families,  our  families  must  dwell  in 
communities. 

If  such  be  the  feelings  that  a  traveller  entertains 
even  in  summer,  how  must  he  shudder  when  he 
regards  this  lone  house  in  winter'  I  have  seen 
many  solitary  habitations  as  well  as  this,  and  some 
of  thuni  much  farther  removed  from  any  neighbor- 
hood, but  never  one  so  dreary  and  so  desolate. 
Follow  any  new  road  into  the  wilderness,  and  you 
will  find  a  family  settled  there  miles  and  miles 
from  any  house.  Uut  imagination  soon  fills  up 
the  intervening  space  with  a  dense  population,  and 
you  SCO  them  in  the  midst  of  a  well-cultivated 
country,  and  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  a 
civiliicd  lonimunity.  They  are  merely  pioneers. 
They  have  taken  up  their  station  :  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration will  speedily  reach  them  and  pass  on.  Go 
into  that  house,  and  you  are  at  once  struck  with 
the  dilferencH  of  the  two  families.  The  former  is 
•till  life  and  contentment ;  the  latter  is  all  hope, 
bustle,  and  noisy  happiness.  The  axe  is  at  work 
on  the  forest  that  is  ringing  with  its  regular  blows. 
Merry  voices  are  heard  there,  and  the  loud  laugh 
echoes  through  the  woods,  for  friends  have  come 
from  the  settlements,  and  ten  acres  of  wood  are  to 
be  cut  down  in  one  day.  Sleighs  are  arriving  with 
neighbors  and  relations,  from  whom  they  have 
lately  parted  ;  ami  at  night  there  will  be  a  festive 
assembly  at  a  pL-icu  which,  until  the  year  before, 
when  the  road  was  made  and  the  house  built,  was 
in  the  heart  of  a  howling  wilderness.  There  is 
nothing  about  such  a  dwelling  to  make  you  think 
it  desolate,  although  loneliness  is  itscharacteristic. 
(^onversc  with  the  forester,  a  fine,  manly,  native 
settler,  and  you  find  he  has  visions  of  a  mill  on  his 
broA:  ho  t:ilka  of  keeping  fifty  head  of  horned 
cattle  in  a  few  years.  As  soon  as  his  mill  is 
finished,  this  log-hut  is  to  lie  superseded  by  a  large 
framed  house;  and  that  miserable  she  J,  as  he 
calls  his  stable,  is  to  give  place  to  a  spacious  barn, 
seventy  fiet  long  and  fifty  feet  wide.  He  is  full 
of  merriment,  confidence,  and  hoiie.  In  the 
former  place,  a  pious  resignation,  a  placid  content- 
ment, hearts  chastened  and  snlnlued  into  a  patient 
endurance  of  toil,  and  a  meek  but  finn  reliance  on 
the  superintendence  of  a  Uivine  Providence,  form 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  more  animated  and  self- 
reiving  forest  family. 

The  wintry  blast  howls  round  their  dwelling, 
like  a  remorseless  and  savage  foe.  Its  hollow, 
mournful  voice  appals  the  heart  « iih  painful  recol- 
lections of  its  overpowering  strength  ;  and  the 
poor  besieged  family,  as  they  encircle  iheir  httle 
fire  at  night,  (drawn  still  closer  together  now  by 
their  mutual  fears  and  alfections.)  offer  \ip  a  silent 
prayer  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  implore  the  con- 
tinued and  merciful  protection  of  Him  who  is 
always  a  father  to  the  fatherless.  At  this  season 
the  road  is  covered,  in  common  with  the  dreary 
desert,  with  deep  snow.     In  the  clear  light  of  an 
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unclouded  sun,  iudirM^tion  may  be  aaeertained  by 

:iii  <l   by  him  alone;  but 

I  icr.  It  is  a  vast  and 

I  gued  and  bewildered 

^  le  death. 

;  ,, I,,    ll...    lr!.v.-ll,.r. 

to  furu 

way,  "  , 

in  settling  on   the  ••  Kidge.'     !!■  1   by 

the  siihiicriplions  and  encourageil  mal 

:i  I  those  on  cither  side  uf  ilie  < 

u  led  in  the  road,  or  in  the  I 

of   the    undertaking.     A    house    and 
erected  with  much  laliur  and  dilTicultv 
materials  wi  1 
court  of  ses^ 

and  the  IcgisLiiiiM  <M  ui'   |r<...iiM. 
ten  or  twelve  pounds  a  year,  in  > 
the  importance  of  this  house  to  the  1.. 
cation   of  that  part  of  the  province, 
contained  alHiut  thirty  acres  of  land,      1  ; 
soon  cleared  and  brought  iiitn  cultivation,  and  pro- 
duced his  winter's  store  of  hay,  and  yearly  supply 
of  wheat  and   vegetables.     11  is  sheep  and   cows 
wandered  over  the  plains,  and  found  in  summer,  in 
an  extended  range,  sufficient  food  on  lh> 
and  short  but  sweet  herbage  of  white  . 
the  leaves  of  the  dwarf  bushes.     The  bn  '  ■• 

him  with  fuel    and    materials 

fields,  while  the  y- '-  ■■'   '■ 

him  to  obtain   soi 
that  habit  has  rend  , 

people  in  this  country.  SucI 
of  this  family.  They  derived  a  scanty  but  a  cer- 
tain provision  from  the  sources  I  have  described. 
Year  followed  year  with  little  variation.  Their 
occupations  came  and  ceased  with  the  season*. 
Time  passed  silently  away,  and  as  there  were  few 
incidents  of  importance  that  interested  them,  ila 
flight  was  unperccived  and  unmarked.  The  three 
eldest  daughters  had  severally  left  home  for  ser- 
vice in  the  next  town,  which  was  a  seaport,  had 
I  married  and  quitted  the  country  ;  and  the  family, 
at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  consisted  of  John 
Lent,  his  wife,  and  three  little  girls,  the  youngest 
of  whom  was  s<!ven  years  of  age.  When  I  arrived 
at  the  house  last  summer,  Mrs.  lA'iit  did  not  at 
first  recognize  me.  Old  age  has  so  completely 
covered  my  visage  with  his  wrinkled  and  lepulsive 
mask,  that  the  features  of  manhood  are  ell'ectually 
concealed  from  view.  It  has  removed  my  hair, 
deprived  me  of  my  teeth,  obscured  my  eyes,  and 
disfigured  my  cheeks  with  unseemly  furrows. 

These  ravages  of  time,  however,  are  wisely  per- 
mitted or  ordained,  to  prepare  us  to  leave  a  world 
which  we  can  no  longer  either  serve  or  adorn.  In 
proportion  as  we  lose  our  personal  attractions, 
mankind  recede  from  us  ;  and,  at  last,  we  mutually 
lake  leave  of  each  other  without  a  sigh  or  a  tew 
of  regret. 

What  years  had  gradually  effected  for  me,  mis- 
fortune had  suddenly  and  deeply  engraven  upon 
her.  The  young  ami  cheerful  woman  w bom  I  had 
known,  was  now  a  staid  and  care-worn  matron  ; 
the  light  and  elastic  step  uf  youth  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  slow  and  heavy  tread  uf  limbs 
stiflenod  with  toil,  and  her  hair  had  blanched 
under  grief  and  anxiety.  My  voice  first  altracleii 
her  attention.  She  said  i'he  knew  it,  and  wa* 
certain  it  was  that  of  an  old  and  kind  friend,  and 
entreated  me  not  to  think  her  ungrateful  if  she 
could  not  recall  my  name,  for  her  poor  head  bad 
been  confused  of  late.     On  discovering  who  I  yiu. 
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•he  eommonictted  to  m«  a  brief  outline  of  her 
—  ' — '    '■  V.  the  details  of  which   I  lubse- 

II  olhcrs  at  Shclburne. 

ij K  ;...   ,  ,1  viuus  winter  hor  huiband  had  set 

o«t  oa  Ibol  for  the  nearest  town  to  procure  some 
little  neoeaaarics  for  the  house,  and  intended  to 
return  the  next  day.  The  subsequent  morning 
was  fine,  but  the  weather,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
this  variable  chmale,  suddenly  changed.  At  noon 
it  began  to  snow  ;  towards  evening  the  wind  had 
liMO  to  a  gale,  and  clouds  of  sleet  were  sweeping 
o»«r  the  desert  with  resistless  furv.  Once  or 
twice  she  went  to  the  door  and  looked  out,  hut 
withdrew  immediately,  nearly  blinded  and  suffo- 
cated by  the  drifting  storm.  Her  e%-cning  meal 
was  prepared  fur  her  husband.  The  table,  with 
its  anow-while  cover,  stood  ready  for  his  reception. 
The  savory  slew  simmered  on  the  hearth,  and  the 
potmioes  gave  out  their  steam  in  token  of  readi- 
new,  while  the  little  earthen  teapot  and  unleavened 
eake,  the  never-failing  appendages  of  a  settler's 
meal,  were  ready  to  cheer  him  on  his  return. 
"  Ah,  here  he  is!"  she  said,  as  the  outer  door 
•aMeiily  opened,  followed  by  thick  volumes  of 
•now  that  nearly  filled  the  little  entry.  "  No, 
that  is  the  wind  that  has  forced  it  open.  He 
won't  be  here  to-night ;  we  had  belter  go  to  sup- 
per. He  saw  the  coming  storm,  and  remained  m 
town.  I  often  wonder  how  he  can  foretell  the 
weather  so  well.  He  knows  when  a  thaw,  or  a 
frost,  or  a  fall  of  snow,  or  a  tempest  is  approaching 
hours  beforehand.  He  was  too  wise  to  try  the 
barren  to-day." 

His  absence  gave  her  no  anxiety  whatever ;  she 
bad  become  familiar  with  the  storms,  and  dreaded 
them  only  fur  others  who  were  strangers  and  un- 
wary. He  had  often  been  away  before,  and  there 
was  nothing  unusual  in  his  not  arriving  now.  It 
was  a  proof  of  his  sagacity,  and  not  of  his 
danger. 

The  gale  continued  unabated  throughout  the 
•eeond  day,  and  she  neither  expected  him  nor  pre- 
pared for  his  reception.  The  third  day  was  calm 
and  tranquil  ;  the  whirlwind  had  apent  its  fury, 
and  having  rolled  up  its  wreathy  pillows,  sunk 
down  and  reposttd  in  utter  exhauation.  The  snow- 
birds came  in  numbers  about  the  barn  to  feed  on 
the  hav-eeed  of  the  stack-yard,  and  the  cattle  were 
set  at  liberty  to  relax  their  stiffened  limbs  and  to 
go  to  the  spring  in  quest  of  water.  The  affrighted 
and  half-famished  poultry  issued  from  their  hiding- 
places,  and  clamorously  demanded  that  attention 
that  had  been  so  long  withheld,  while  the  ill- 
omened  crow  came  at  the  wril-known  signal  to 
enforce  his  claim  to  a  share  of  the  food  as  a  house- 
less and  friendless  stranger.  The  children,  loo, 
were  released  from  their  prison,  and  life  and  ani- 
mation were  again  to  be  seen  round  the  Ix>ne 
House. 

As  the  mother  stood  at  the  door  and  looked 
abroad  upon  the  scene,  a  little  spring  bird,  the 
6r»t  harliingfr  of  that  glad  s<;ason,  carolled  merrily 
from  the  If-aflpss  apple-tree  at  the  side  of  the  cot- 
tage. 

"Thank  God  I"  she  said,  "winter  is  now 
Muiy  over,  and  iu  storms  and  iriala ;  we  have 
■nldnm  mnrr  ihan  one  Very  heavy  gale  of  wind  after 
li  ril  comes  to  sing  us  a  song  of  spring. 

\         '  will  be  at  home  early  to-day."     And 

■b*  sent  the  eldest  girl  to  the  snares  set  fur  catch- 
taf  wild  rabbiu.  •■  They  will  be  all  abroad  to- 
4af ,"  alM  Mid  ;  "  aee  if  there  are  any  there  for 
khdioMT." 


In  a  short  time  the  child  relumed,  with  two  of 
these  liltic  animals  in  her  hand,  and  the  table  was 
again  spread  ;  but  ho  came  not.  He  would 
return,  perhaps,  she  thought,  in  the  evening,  fur 
when  he  did  not  arrive  at  noon  he  seldom  reached 
home  until  sunset.  Hut  night  came  with  its 
accustomed  meal,  and  his  place  was  still  vacant. 
To-morrow  would  be  pon-day  ;  he  had  very 
properly  waited,  she  said,  to  come  wiih  Ainslow. 
She  was  glad  of  it,  for  he  was  lame,  the  walking 
was  heavy,  and  he  had  a  pack  to  carry.  Yes, 
they  would  both  be  here  early  in  the  day.  Doubt, 
fear,  or  misgiving,  never  enlcrcd  her  mind.  She 
had  great  confidence  in  his  judgment ;  whatever 
he  decided  on  was  right,  anci  il  was  prudent  and 
much  more  apreeahle  for  him  to  travel  in  company 
with  the  postman,  who  had  all  the  news,  and  was 
a  pleasant  and  obliging  man.  The  next  day 
brought  again  and  again  merry  faces  to  the  door, 
to  look  liver  the  dreary  bog  and  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  sleigh. 

At  last  a  shout  proclaimed  its  approach,  and  ihe 
whole  group  were  assembled  to  see  the  little  dark 
spec  that  was  moving  forward  in  the  distance,  and 
gradually  enlarging  inio  a  distinct  form.  It  was 
anxiously  watched,  but  was  slow  in  coming,  as 
everything  in  life  is  that  is  impatiently  waited 
for. 

The  arrival  of  the  postman  was  an  important 
event  at  this  little  habitation.  He  was  a  part  of 
that  world  on  either  side  of  them,  of  w  hich  they 
had  heard  and  formed  vague  conceptions,  but 
which  they  had  never  seen.  Their  father's  return, 
too,  was  an  affair  of  great  interest.  He  did  not 
very  frequently  leave  home  ;  and  when  he  did,  he 
always  brought  back  some  lillle  present  to  the 
mother  or  her  children  from  some  kind  persons, 
whom  their  attentions  and  peculiar  situation  and 
character  had  converted  from  strangers  into  friends. 
They  were  little  events,  to  be  sure ;  but  these 
liltle  incidents  constitute  "  the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor."  They  arc  all  that  occur  lo 
diversify  the  monotony  of  their  secluded  life.  The 
postman  came,  but  he  had  no  companion.  He 
drove  his  sleigh  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 
where  the  barn  stood,  and,  leaving  it  there,  he 

troceeded  to  the  house.  He  was  met  by  Mrs. 
ent,  who  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hanif,  and 
said  that  she  had  expected  her  husband  wiih  him, 
but  supposed  he  was  not  ready  to  come. 

The  dinner,  however,  was  now  waiting,  and  she 
pressed  him  In  go  in  and  partake  with  the  family 
of  their  humble  meal. 
"  Have  you  seen  John'" 

The  truth  had  now  lo  tie  told,  which  Ainslow 
did  in  the  kindest  and  most  considerate  manner. 
After  preparing  her  mind  for  the  reception  of  very 
bad  news,  he  proceeded  lo  inform  her,  that  as  he 
crossed  the  W0€>den  bridge  at  the  black  brook  in 
the  bog,  he  obser>'ed  John  I/Ont  sitting  on  the  floor, 
with  his  back  restiitg  ^igainst  ihe  rail,  a  stiffened 
and  frozen  corpse.  He  had  evidently  been  over- 
powered by  the  storm,  which  coming  from  the 
eastward,  blew  full  in  his  face,  denriving  him  at 
once  of  his  breath  and  his  strength  ;  and  having 
sal  down  exhausted  to  rest  his  wearied  limbs,  he 
had  sunk  jnto  that  fatal  sleep  in  wliirh  the  soul, 
without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh,  passes  into  another 
and  a  belter  world.  He  added,  thai  he  had  taken 
him  up  in  his  arms,  and  lifted  him  into  the  sleigh, 
where  he  now  was  ;  and  that  he  had  covered  him 
with  a  rug,  and  driven  lo  the  harn,  thai  she  might 
not  be  ti>o  suddenly  shocked  by  the  awful  sight  of 
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Jm  dead  bo<ly  ;  and  cnm-ludctl  wilh  (hoM  cnnaoU- 
tory  remark*  which,  thuiiKh  unheard  or  unhri'ilfil. 
are  umftillY  mldremcd  to  those  who  are 
down  hyaiiddi^n  ainirtion.  Urfnre  hv  had  1: 
his  narralivu  a  loud,  loiiK-coiitinut'd,  and  |>i<-ieihK 
cry  ot'dinlrcM  arose  frniii  the  sleii^h  thai  thrilled 
the  whole  sroup,  and  broujrht  them  instantly  to 
the  dnor.  The  poor  man's  ruithful  and  ancction- 
ato  dci|;  had  discovered  his  master,  and  the  stroni;; 
inslinrt  of  the  animal  revealed  to  him  at  onre  that 
he  would  never  more  hear  that  voice  of  kindness 
and  fellowship  that  had  rheered  him  from  day  to 
day,  or  receive  hn  foixl  from  that  hand  which  had 
always  been  extended  to  feed  or  to  fondle  him. 
The  postman  then  drove  the  sleigh  to  the  door, 
lifted  out  the  lifeless  body,  which  had  been  froxcn 
in  its  sitlinf;  attitude,  and  placinj;  it  in  the  same 
position  on  a  larito  chest  in  a  mrner  of  the  strang- 
ers' room,  rested  its  back  against  the  wall.  It 
looked  like  a  man  not  dead,  but  sleeping;.  He 
then  withdrew  the  family  into  their  sittinf^-room, 
and  havihjf  placed  someoals  in  a  bucket  before  his 
horse,  who  aie  them  a.t  he  stood  in  his  harness,  he 
occupied  the  few  reinaininu  minutes  of  his  time  in 
endeavoring  as  ho  best  could  to  condole  with  and 
comfort  the  poor  widow  and  her  helpless  family. 
He  was  astonished  at  her  fortitude.  Her  a^ony, 
it  was  evident,  was  almost  insupportable,  hut  she 
irave  no  vent  to  vlident  and  unavailing;  lamenta- 
tions. Ho  was  not  the  first,  as  ho  will  be  by  no 
means  the  last.  I'  ills  quality  of  the  female 

mind  when  rou  events  to  deep  ihouffht 

and  cool  and  deii>><  ran-  ution.  Weak,  timid,  and 
|mwerles«  as  woman  is,  in  the  minor  troubles  and 
trials  of  life,  when  reald:inf;er  and  ere.tt  atiliclicms 
are  to  Im!  encountered,  she  rises  superior  to  fear, 
calls  in  the  aid  of  a  Jud);ment  always  Rood,  when 
confidently  relied  on,  and  a  moral  courage  surpass- 
injjr  that  of  man,  because  its  foundations  are  not 
built  on  the  delusive  laws  of  honor,  but  deeply  laid 
ill  conscious  innocence,  in  a  strone  sense  of  the 
oblif^ations  of  duty,  and  a  pious  and  firm  reliance 
on  the  might  and  goodness  of  God.  Thus  sup- 
ported and  strengthened,  she  sustains  burdens  dis- 
proporlioiied  to  her  sex,  and  sncces-sfully  resists 
atnicliona  ihnt  overpower  the  vigor,  and  appal  the 
courage  of  man. 

The  poor  widow  hoard  him  calmly  and  patiently, 
though  words  seemed  to  fail  her  when  thanking 
him  for  his  kindness.  This  portentous  silence, 
however,  deceived  him.  There  are  calamities  too 
heavy  to  be  borne,  and  misfortunes  may  overpower 
by  surprise,  ihat  could  be  successfully  resisted  if 
their  advent  were  known.  Although  the  blow  did 
not  prostrate  this  mls«!r.ible  woman,  it  stunned  her 
into  insensibility.  Thought  and  memory  seemed 
suspended.  Incapable  of  action  hers<>lf,  she  was 
passive  in  the  hands  of  her  children.  She  had  but 
one  confu.sed  and  indistinct  idea  that  remained. 
•She  thought  her  husband  was  at  home  and  asleep 
in  the  adjoining  room,  but  his  long  slumber  and 
unbroken  silence  did  not  alarm  her.  When  her 
meals  were  prepared  by  her  daughter,  she  would 
liMik  round  and  say,  "  Call  your  father — tell  him 
we  wait  for  him  :"  or  at  night  she  would  look  into 
his  room  and  admoni.«h  him  it  was  prudent  to 
wake  up  and  go  to  bed,  or  ho  would  take  cold. 
The  poor  children  gazed  at  her,  wondered,  and 
shed  tears.  Helpless,  unprotected,  anil  alone  in 
the  world,  their  little  hearts  failed  them  :  and  the 
inquiry  often  and  often  occurred  to  their  minds. 
What  is  to  become  of  us  ?  Death,  that  sat  em- 
bodied in  one  human  form  in  that  house,  and  had 
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I  laid  hi*  cold,  benumbing  hand  on  another,  wboB 
he  .loiK'ircd  to  have  marked  for  his  tirtim,  aeemad 
devour  them  all.  Silence  first  di>rh>Bed 
II  their  solitude,  and  solitude  their  danger. 
On  the  third  evening  they  clustered  as  usual  mund 
their  mother's  chair  and  prayed  ;  hut  she  was  un- 
able to  join  them.  She  looked  at  them,  but  did 
nut  seem  to  comprehend  them.  They  then  tried, 
with  faltering  lips  and  tearful  eyes,  a  verae  of  a 
hynm,  one  that  she  had  always  been  fond  of;  but 
two  voices  were  now  wanting,  and  they  were 
alarmed  at  the  feeble  and  plaintive  sound  of  their 
own.  The  chords  of  the  widow's  heart  vibrated 
at  the  sound  of  the  music,  and  she  looked  about 
her,  as  one  awaking  from  slumber.  Thought, 
feeling,  and  sensibility  returned  ;  the  fountains  of 
her  all'eclinns  opened,  and  a  flood  of  tears  mingled 
with  those  of  her  children.  She  inquired  of  them 
the  day  of  the  week,  and  whether  sny  person  had 
been  at  the  house  since  the  postman  left  it,  wrung 
her  hands  in  agony  at  the  thoughts  of  the  length 
of  her  stupor,  and  having  afTectionalely  kissed  and 
blessed  her  little  ones,  went  to  bed  to  weep  unseen, 
and  pour  out  her  griefs  and  her  petitions  undis- 
turl>ed  to  Him  who  has  graciously  promised  Hia 
protection  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 

In  the  morning  she  rose  more  composed,  but 
sadly  changed.  Years  had  revolved  in  ihat  night, 
and  left  their  tracks  and  furrows  on  her  faded 
cheek  :  and  the  depth,  and  strength,  and  acute- 
ness  of  her  mental  sufferings  had  rendered  her 
hair  as  white  as  the  snow-wreath  that  death  had 
folded  round  her  husband  as  a  winding-sheet.  The 
struggle  had  lieen  violent,  but  successful.  She 
was  afflicted  but  not  sulMlned,  bereft  but  not  desti- 
tute. She  was  sensible  of  her  situatii'n,  and  will- 
ing to  submit  with  humble  resignation ;  aware  of 
her  duties,  and  ready  to  undertake  them.  She 
stood  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  A  fearful 
debt  waa  to  be  discharged  to  the  one,  subsistence 
and  comfort  were  due  to  the  other.  She  com- 
menced the  morning  with  prayer  from  a  church 
formulary  that  had  been  given  her  by  a  travelling 
missionary,  and  then  went  about  her  usual  duties. 
As  she  sat  by  her  fireside  in  the  evening  she 
revolved  in  her  mind  the  new  sphere  in  which  she 
was  placed.  As  any  doubt  or  difficulty  suggested 
itself^  her  loss  became  more  and  more  apparent. 
How  was  her  hu-shand  to  be  buried'  The  ground 
was  frozen  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and  she  was 
unable  to  dig  a  grave.  She  dare  not  go  to  the 
next  neighbor's,  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  for  she 
could  not  leave  her  children.  She  could  not  send 
her  eldest  daughter,  for  she  did  not  know  the 
way;  and  she,  too,  might  be  lost.  She  must 
wait  for  the  {lostman ;  he  would  arrive  in  three 
days,  and  would  assist  her.  If  not,  God  would 
send  relief  when  least  expected.  Everything, 
however,  about  her — everything  she  had  to 
do,  and  everything  she  required,  mixed  itself 
in  some  way  with  recollections  of  him  she 
mourned,  and  reminded  her  of  some  habit,  word, 
or  act  of  hia.  Kvcn  the  weather  now  made  her 
shudder.  The  storm,  like  a  giant  refreshed  wilh 
sleep,  arose  again  in  all  its  might,  and  swept 
across  the  desert  with  such  unbroken  force  that 
the  snow  appeared  rather  like  a  moving  mass  of 
drift  than  distinct  and  separate  flakes.  It  was  just 
such  an  evening  as  when  her  hu,«band  perished. 
She  shuddered,  and  drew  her  children  nearer  to 
her  on  the  hearth.  They  h.ad  always  loved  each 
other,  but  their  affection  was  greatly  increased 
now,  for  they  knew  that  death  was  a  reality. 
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Th'v  h»d  ipen  it  and  felt  its  fflecl*.  It  had  lesaened 

ii,  r  ,,,,.,,1.,...  ..„^„    .1   ,..,,.!.)  rfo  SO  airain.     They 
!  il,  niiw  tlirv  knew  it. 
;n  thorn,  and  yet  what 
It  wa»  not  annihilation,  for  the  body 
That   which    had    inhahited    il,   and 
ttiiHiiaieil   it,   was  incorporeal,   and   had   departed 
»!!••— fi        It    was   that    unknown,   invi.oihle,    and 
'.  they  had   unconsciously   loved, 
■••ked  and  terrified  them.     They 
'  •'    '  ■'  ,  ro  was  a  soul  that  sur- 
M  not  comprehend  it. 
1...,    ,...,%   :.  n*    .11,..   ^iiu...l<red  at  the  difference 
between  the  living  and  the  dead.    It  was  palpable, 
but  still  it  was  not  intellifrible.     Poor  little  inno- 
cents !  it  was  their   first  practical   lesson  in  mor- 
tality, and  it  was  enpraved  on  their  aching  hearts 
too  deeply  ever  to  be  forgotten.     Their  affection 
now  became  more  intense  and  far  more  tender,  for 
solicitude  had  blended  with  and  softened  it.     Yes, 
their  little  circle  was  stronger  for  having  its  cir- 
cumference reduced ;  it  could  bear  more  pressure 
than    before,   if  the   burden   were   unhappily  in- 
creased. 

The  time  for  rest  had  now  approached,  and  the 
widow  was  weak  and  unwell.  The  thought  of 
her  unhnried  husband  oppressed  her.  The  pres- 
ence of  death,  too,  in  the  house,  for  so  long  a 
time,  was  a  heavy  load  for  her  nerves ;  and,  una- 
ble to  sustain  her  feelings  and  reflections  any 
Iiincer,  she  resorted  to  her  evening  prayers  with 
her  little  family,  and  added  to  the  prescribed  form 
a  short  and  simple  petition  of  her  own.  Her  voice 
was  almost  inaudible  amid  the  din  and  roar  of  the 
tempe.st,  to  those  around  her  ;  but  it  penetrated 
far  above  the  elements,  and  reached  the  throne  of 
mercy  to  which  it  was  addressed.  Relieved, 
refreshed,  and  strengthened  by  this  devotional  ex- 
crei'i'',  they  gathered  again  around  the  hearth  ere 
the  firi"  «:!•(  "criired  for  the  night,  and  were  en- 
gagi'd  in  same  little  consultation  about  the  daily 
duties  that  were  to  be  assigned  to  each,  when 
they  were  aroused  by  a  loud  and  violent  knocking 
at  the  door.  The  mother  arose  and  opened  it, 
with  a  palpitating  heart.  Three  strange,  wild- 
looking,  haggard  men,  entreated  admittance  for 
God's  sake,  for  they  were  famished,  and  nearly 
chilled  la  death  with  the  cold.  What  a  contrast 
fur  ihat  hitherto  ifuiet  and  noiseless  household  ! 
I'  mn   stamping   on   the    floor, 

from   their  clothes,  licating 
'iwn  their  packs, 
it  once — all  call- 
fire,  and  all  rc- 
Thc  children 
1  '.lie  corner  of  the 

t  1  rimmed   her  lamp,  re- 

1  ..        :    riH    '-hf   rrf.rcXr,]   tti.-it 

ri';  and  uMpntli-'-' 
I  -ked  herw'lf      H 

h<t  lit.irl  replied,  "  Wouhl  Ui  llctvi  ii  ihcrc  li.id 
been  such  shelter  for  my  iMM)r  John  I>ent '.  We 
need  not  fear,  for  God  and  our  poverty  are  our 
protection."     She    told    them    ihcv    were    in    the 


•^i:uire  from  the  fire, 
ilii-y  were  nnt  frn«t- 

in  some  r  ' 
that  Ihcv 


to  each  other,  and  with  the  quickness  of  obsenrt^ 
tion  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  this  counli^,  soOM 
perceived  they  were  not  equals — that  one  ot  them 
spoke  with  a  voice  of  aulhorily;  that  another 
called  him  sir ;  and  the  third  only  answered  when 
he  was  spoken  to,  and  that  all  three  were  sailora. 
They  had  a  fearful  tale  of  trouble  and  of  death,  to 
which  frequent  allusion  was  made.  They  were 
the  captain,  mate,  and  steward,  of  a  ship  that  had 
been  wrecked  that  day  on  the  coast  beyond  the 
hilly  land  in  front  of  the  cottage,  and  were  the  sole 
survivors  often,  who,  on  that  morning,  were  pur- 
suing their  course  on  the  ocean  in  perfect  confi- 
dence and  safety.  A  hearty  meal  was  hastily 
prepared,  and  more  hastily  despatched.  Liquor 
was  then  asked  for;  she  trembled  and  obeyed. 
She  was  a  lone  woman,  it  was  a  dangerous  thing, 
and  she  hesitated  ;  but  a  moment's  reflection  sug- 
gested to  her  that  it  was  impossible  that  they 
could  either  forget  her  loss  or  their  own. 

A  fresh  difficulty  now  occurred,  to  understand 
which  it  is  neces.sary  to  describe  the  house.  The 
chimney  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  oppo- 
site the  front  door,  which  ppened  into  a  small 
entry.  On  the  right  was  the  family  siiiing-room, 
or  kitchen,  where  they  were  now  assembled,  off 
which  were  two  bedroomsf  On  the  left  three 
rooms  were  similarly  arranged,  and  devoted  to  the 
accommodation  of  strangers.  In  the  apartment 
corresponding  to  the  one  ilicv  were  in  was  the 
froien  body  of  her  hush:i;  .in  a  chest,  in 

a  sitting  attitude,  as  1  Ik!  iiseribcd.     In 

order  to  prepare  their  beds  jt  "as  necessary  to 
pass  through  that  room,  inlo  which  she  had  not 
ventured  since  she  had  recovered  from  her  stupor. 
She  waa  perplexed  and  distressed,  but  at  last, 
having  stated  to  the  captain  her  difficulty,  he  at 
once  ordered  the  steward  to  go  and  make  the 
requisite  arrangements.  The  master  and  mate 
having  been  thus  provided  for  for  the  night,  some 
blankets  were  given  to  the  stewanl,  who  slept  on 
the  hearth,  before  the  kitchen  fire.  In  the  morning 
the  latter  was  sent  to  dig  a  grave  for  poor  .Tohn 
Ijcnt,  while  iho  other  two,  having  procured  the 
requisite  tools,  made  him  a  coffin,  into  which  ho 
was  placed  with  great  difficiilly,  from  the  rigidity 
of  his  limhs.     The  little  pony  was  then  harnessed 

[  to  the  sledge,  and   the  bo»ly  was  followed  by  fho 

I  family  and   their  guests  to   its  last  resling-place. 

jThe  l)eautiful  burial-service  of  the  church  was 
read  over  the  deceased  by  the  captain,  amid  the 
heartfelt  sobs  of  the  widow,  the  lord  lamentations 

I  of  ihc  children,  and  the  generous  tears  of  the 
sailors.  '1' ■  -'■■■"<•  was  one  that  was  deejdy  felt 
by  all  pr.  re  \»'as  a  commiinily  of  suffer- 
ing, a    s.:; I    situation,    and    a    sympathy 

among  them  all,  that  for  the  lime  made  Ihem  for- 
get they  were   strangers,  and   feel  towards  each 
other  like  members  of  one  family.     The  mariners 
had    twice    narrowly   escaped    death    themselves: 
firsi,  from  shipwreck,  and  then  from  the  intensity 
of  the  weather ;    while  feven   of  their  comrades 
had   l)een   swept  into  eternity  bctfore  their  eyes. 
The  jioor  widow,  in  losinc  John  I>enl,  appeared  to 
'         '     •  everything — her  friend,  her  support,  her 
1,  anil    proleeior ;    the    husliand    of  her 
...:   father  of  her  children.      If  their  losses 
'    similar,  their  mutiuil  sorrows  were  similar 
She  had  afforded  them  food,  shelter,  and  a 
home.     They  had  aided  her  in  a  most  trying  mo- 
ment wilh  ihrir  prr«nnnl  n5»i«tnnrc.  and  comforted 
her  wilh  •  ".     The  next 

morning  i  liorc,  in  order 
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tn  aM!nrl:iin  whether  any  portion  of  tho  cargo  of 
il\-ir  vi'Ksi'l  oiiulil  1m)  i»avo<l.      When  they  nr'i>— I 

'  ^rcno  u(  their  dimiitli'r,  lliey  t'nund  tl 
\i     •!  was  guno  ;    she   had  either  l'alli;n  oil 
the    |)n!ci|iitous   clifT  upon   v%'hich   ahe    had    heeii 
thrown    hy    tho    violence   of    the    lea,    or    Imm-h 
withdrawn  hy  tho  reflux  of  tho  mountain  waves, 
and    had   sunk   into   tho   deep  water,   whcrx   h)T 
Miants  could  now  junt  be  disrcrned  uii'l 
:ind   untrouhlc<l   surface.     The  cabin,    ' 
liiiii  luiill  on  the  dock,  had  been  broken  lu  pitc.  i, 
and    triirmenls   of    it    were    to    ho  seen  scattep'il 
iiliiiiil  on  the  snow.     Sonn'  few  barrels  and   >•■■>■- 
from   the   steward's   pantry    had    been    thro" 
sh.ir..    iMni  liiiiii.f  si. iri's  (if  various  kinds,  and 

I  ,  and  bedduif;.      i'hf.v!  were 

I I  il  lots  of  eipinl  weiiiht,  :ind 
eonstituicd  two  nleiuli  lo.idH,  for  the  travellic: 

too  heavy  1"  pennit  them  all  to  be  carried  at 
The  I-  "Mted  them,  tojrether  with  a  purso 

often  .  to  the  pihir  widow,  as  a  token  of 

his  pralitink'  Iit  :i      '       '  '  '      ''      '    , 

distress.     She  \v 

the  shore  from  linn-    tu    iuii<-    .mn    ^lun-m   ;;.ii's  iij 

wind,    ns    many    loose    arljrjps    would    no    doubt 
liorrafier  ihiat  to  tho   surface  ;    and  these,  by  a 
written  authority,  he  empowered  her  lo  apply  to 
her  own  use. 

On  the  sucoeedinst  morninif  tho  po.stman  returned 
with  his  mail,  and  furnished  a  conveyance  for  the 
steward.     The  captain  and  mate  follo\ve«l,  under 
his  guidance,  with   Mrs.   Iient's   little   pony  and 
!<1('d(jo,  which  were  lo  be  returned  the  following 
mail-day  by  Ainslow.     They  now  took  an  alfec- 
tionale  leave  of  each  other,  with   mutual   i!i     ' 
'and  benedictions,  and   tho  widow  and    her  I 
wrre  again  lefi  to  their  sorrows  and  their  la......^. 

I'l'ini    that   day   she   said    an    unseen    hand    had 
niiliold  her,  fed  her,  and  protected   her,  and  that 
hind  was  the  hand  of  the  good  and  merciful  (iod 
of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.     There  were  limes, 
she  added,  when  the  wounds  of  her  heart  would 
hurst  open  and   bleed  afresh  :    but  she  had  been 
told  the  alfeetions  required   that  relief,   and   that 
Nature  had  wisely  provided  it.  to  prevent  a  worse 
iii,sue.     She  informed  me  that  she  often  saw  lier 
husband    of  late.     When   silting   by  her  solitary 
l.mip,  after  hiT  children  ha<l  fillen  asleep,  she  fre- 
qnently  |n"rceived  him  hiokimj  in  at  the  window 
upon    hiT.      She  Honl.l    « ......iMnes    rise   and    go 

lliiri'.  Willi  :i  vK'w  of  vith  him,  but  he 

iiKvivs  witlulrcw,  as    I  not   permitted  to 

hiivo  an   interview  with   her.     She  said  she  was 
ncil  afraid  to  meet  him  ;  why  should  she  be?     He 
who  had  loved, her  in  life  would  not  harm  her  in 
death.     As  soon  as  she  returned  lo  her  seat,  he 
would  again  resume  his  place  at  the  window,  and 
watch  over   her   for   hours   together.      She    had 
ini'iiiiiined  the  circumstance  tothi'  cIiTl" 
(•li:ir;;i'd   her   lo  keep    her  seori't,   aiwi 
frcnii  her  children,  whose  young  and  w.  ...^  ...  .w;. 

it  might  terrify.  II"  had  endeavored  to  persuade 
bi^r  it  was  tho  rellection  of  her  own  face  in  ih'i 
i»l:>ss  ;  that  it  was  a  natural  elfect,  and  by  O" 
nii'ans  an  unusual  occurrence.  Hut  no  one,  sho 
a  Ided,  knew  so  well  as  those  who  saw  with  their 
own  eyes.  It  was  difficult,  perh»p.s,  for  others, 
who  had  not  been  so  favored  and  protected,  to 
bi'lievo  it,  hut  it  was,  nevertheless,  strictly  true  ; 
anil  was  a  great  comfort  lo  her  lo  think  that  his 
care  and  his  love  existed  for  her  beyond  the  grave. 
She  said  many  people  had  advised  her  lo  leave 
that  place,  as  too  insecuro  and  inconvenient  for  a 


'  hel pleas  woman  ;  but  God  had 

Sill.      Il'lll      llfVlT      L'IMlUft      \(;ii.t 


up  a 
hearts  he  had  touched  with  kin 
wlioko  hands  he  had   used  a*  Ibr   i 
Ills    inerrv  and    bounty.      It  would 
I   in    her   t" 
.  and  he  n 

old 

'•T  to  me  than  ever  : 

,     iinn — ho  is  now  my  gii 

and  I  will  not  forsake  him  whjle  I  live,  and 

it  is  God's  will  that  I  depart  hence.  I  hope 
'   beside  him,  who,  alive  or  dead,   ha< 
\  red  this  poor  dwelling  to  be  to  'me  a  ' 

Uouac." 


■r 

in 

-.1. 


'<l 

:nl 

■•   liad 

away 

-  ',er 

!ia 
re 
111- 

iiot 

when 
to  bo 
never 
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Frmn  FrtMr*!  Mtosl**- 
THE    CHAMBER   OF     THE    BELL. 
CHAPTER    I. 

TiiK  events  which  wo  arc  about  to  relate  oc- 
curred in  a  small  and  obscure  German  lnun.  «liirh, 
for  our  own  convenience,  we  will  di  n- 

b«Tg.     Who,  in  the  present  day,  is  .'d 

svith  the  general  outline  of  the  petty  towns  of  the 
"  Fatherland  '"  .'Suffice  it,  that  Nii-nbrrij  formed 
no  exception  lo  the  rule,  but  -■  .iw 

streets  of  tall,  manv-gahled.  an  k- 

•     '    '■  ■'? 

ir- 


ganl'. .:  .: -, ..f 

one  of  two  conical  hills;  that  inu  ir 

iM'ing  cultivated  lo  nearly  two  ii.  nt, 

and  planted  on  the  southern  side  wilh  vims,  while 
the    more    loftv  and    more    distant    emincnee  waa 

id 
.1. 


crowned  by  the  moiilderi 
evidently  once  l)een  a 
j  I'pon    this  rock  no  trace  i>l    ^  '>•' 

(h'tected  ;   all    was  arid,   bleak.  Mif 

crude  and  abrupt  outline  of  tbi 
ken  in  many  places  by  the  rrr  i 

masonry,  indicating  the  extent  a;...  ■  o 

oulworlis,  which,  on  the  more  acri>  .if 

the   acclivity,   descended    almost    !■'  v. 

Portions  of  now  mouldering  lowers.  '  .-ir 

hoarv  tints  with  that  of  the  stinn-.s  .   .  ..'y 

had  been  seated  for  centuries,  alhirded  tin  Iter  lo 
the  foul  birds  of  carnage  and  i)nrkn<'««.  whose 
shrill  screams   and    hoar?e    hi>.  nd 

quivered  upolt  tho  nightwiinl,  I  f 

the   dead   over   the  ruins  of  thrir    •  .■. 

Tho  valley  or  gorge    tietween  tha  i  is 

scarcely   more   cheerful    than    the   r  lit 

which    frowned    atxive    it,    for    il     ^^  'd 

ilinui.Tli.uit    Us   vvii.iln   extent   with    ;.  .      ive 

liter  the  shadow  of  the  emi- 
1.  stood  a  low  and  small  erec- 
tion of  stone,  parted  hy  this  city  of  the  dead  from 
the  living  town  of  Nienburg  ;  which,  cut  olV  hy  an 
angle  of  its  own  vine-clad  eminence  from  all  view 
of  this  dreary  necn>poli8.  v>-as  further  enlivened  by 
a  cheerful  stream,  which  swept  swiftly  and  smi- 
lingly at  its  foot,  hurrying  to  east  iis  pure  and 
sparkling  waters  into  tho  bosom  of  the  libine.  A 
few  light  craft  moored  along  tho  shore,  heayed 
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laxily  upon  the  curreot,  ind  the  nets  of  the  fishen 
•praad  upon  llie  baak  Mflkiently  denoted  the  uses 
of  the  little  fleet. 

BcTond  the  town,  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  riiins,  spread  one  o(  those  fine  old  forests  to 
which  Germsajr  is  indebted  for  so  much  of  her 
piMMrity  ud  so  many  of  her  «u{>enititions  ;  and 
whan  tlM  warm  sun  and  the  flyiiif;  clouds  pro- 
iuoti  tlM  most  ftntastie  effecu,  as  they  irrappled 
for  power  ahoTe  the  stem  old  trees,  spread  urer 
the  rarely  occurring  f;lades,  or  succeeded  each 
other  upon  the  dancing  leaves.  The  blast  which 
had  howled  its  defiance  over  the  neighboring  ruins, 
when*  II  best  froolv  ncniiiM  the  sharp  rock  and 
lb.  If  and  a  wilder  tone 

a>  '-  depths  of  the  dark 

wood,  iir  iiirri- 1  ii>  \v:iy  uinmgh  the  living  net- 
work of  the  swinging  brancbe*.  None  ventured 
there  at  uighifnll  ;  ilie  goatherd  drove  home  his 
flock,  the  wiMHlnman  laid  by  his  axe,  and  the  be- 
nighted fowler  hastened  to  escain;  into  the  open 
eouniry,  without  venturing  to  cast  one  glance 
behind  upon  the  scenes  of  his  day's  sport. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  little  town,  to 
Mine  of  whose  inhabitants  we  are  about  to  intro- 
duce our  readers.  It  was  evening,  and  a  bright 
moon  was  paving  the  river  with  flakes  of  silver, 
ul  '  '1  like  the  annor  of  some  water-giant, 

b.  !i  his  huge  frame  was  quivering  with 

desire  m  visit  ihc  tranquil  earth  that  slept  so 
peaaefully  beside  him.  The  breeze  was  sighing 
through  the  vines,  and  heaving  aside  their  large 
glossy  leaves  and  delicate  tendrils  ;  the  laughter 
of  children  and  the  voices  of  women  might  be 
beud  at  intervals :  and  here  and  there,  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  stream,  rested  a  bright  red  glare 
which  was  reflected  upon  the  trembling  current. 
The  fishermen  were  busy,  plying  their  trade  by 
torch-light. 

Upi)n  th«>  very  verge  of  the  town  stood  a  house, 
separai-  '  '  <  t  by  a  high  wall  inclosing 

m  speri  DUt  with  scrupulous  care 

and  almii-t  I'uiuiii  imiiialily.  Flowers  of  every 
scent,  and  <if  every  color,  blossomed  in  minute 
patches  of  the  roost  grotesque  and  varied  shapes ; 
trim-cul  hedges  of  yew,  with  their  outline  brnkcn 
at  intervals  by  strange  uncouth  figures,  clipp4-d 
into  deformity  from  the  same  material;  monstrous 
statues  of  discolored  slone,  and  of  prupurtions 
which  defied  crilicinm,  mounted  upon  Hquare 
pedestals  :  liasins  fringrd  with  water  plants  and 
peopled  with  irold  fish ;  and  paths,  smoothly  ami 
nrightly  gravelled,  formed  the  inaltnrl  of  this 
pleaaance  ;  i      '  'of  which  stood  the  housi?, 

with  its  tall  A   inwards  the  streel,  the 

hci- ■•  ' — ■■'•(\  at  the  extremities 

in'  IS  leaden    gyrgoyles 

Bi: -      ^i:    of    demnn    heads, 

IwaMlli  w  of  the  slender  cupola  which 

•appori 

Nor  did  1!  Tire  of  the  mansion  within 

belie   its  on:  >iv.     It  was   spacious  and 

rlranly.     N i   to  comfort  was  wanting. 

The  high-bn<  k'  ^  <  .  i  ;«,  wbime  carving  was  ter- 
minated by  a  tii'lr  ri'|>ri-M'ntatjnn  of  the  family 
rrnst,  were  well  cnshinnril.  There  was  a  S4ifl 
earpet  on  the  eentre  of  the  floor;  family  |><>rlraitn 
wen  panelled  inio  the  walls  ;  and  ibe  ilmirn  and 
wiadowe  wen  ■e(eene<<  '-'  '•-•w  draiMTiea  of 
Mtgti  damaak.     Etrr  '  -  the   stamp  of 

•stMHM  care  and  srnit  .  itirtii     'I  In n- 

wen  birda  and  fl 
whUn  the  deep).:. 


ing  upon  the  garden  from  the  apartment  where 
our  story  is  to  begin;  and  upon  a  second,  drawn 
near  to  the  porcelain  stove,  which  occupied  an 
angle  of  the  room,  were  placed  a  lamp,  some 
female  working  materials,  such  as  Derlln  wool, 
colore<l  silks,  and  a  half-knitted  stocking ;  a  few 
books,  and  some  fishing  apparatus. 

On  one  side  of  the  stove  sat  a  female,  of  about 
five-and-thirty  years  old.  She  was  comely  but 
not  handsome  ;  her  eyes  were  fine  and  clear,  but 
the  dark  brows  by  which  they  were  overhung 
almost  met  in  the  centre,  forming  that  waving  line 
beneath  the  forehead  so  prized  by  the  modern 
(Ireeks,  but  which  gives  such  a  harshness  lo  the 
cimntenance.  There  was,  moreover,  a  terseness  and 
decision  about  the  lines  of  her  mouth  which  ac- 
corded well  with  those  dark  brows  ;  and  her  head 
was  seated  ujion  her  shoulders  w  ilh  a  majesty  w  liieh 
would  have  become  an  empress.  Her  complexion 
was  perfectly  fair,  but  its  freshness  was  gone  ;  her 
teeth  were  beautiful,  and  her  hands  and  arms 
faultless.  Her  face  wore  a  pained  expression,  as 
though  the  sorrows  which  had  passed  over  her 
had  never  been  forgotten,  and  as  though  she  did 
not  yet  believe  them  to  be  over.  At  the  moment 
in  which  we  are  describing  her,  she  was  buried  in 
deep  and  evidently  painful  thought ;  even  her 
knitting,  that  everlasting  resource  of  a  (iennan 
woman,  was  thrown  aside,  and  she  sal  with  her 
arms  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  and  her  head  bowed 
down,  as  though  her  reflections  were  too  heavy  a 
burden  for  her  to  support  upright.  Her  brows 
were  knit  together,  and  her  thin  lips  compressed, 
while  she  beat  upon  the  fl(M)r  with  her  foot  rapidly 
and  feverishly,  as  if  in  this  monotonous  movement 
she  found  vent  for  the  feeling  by  which  she  was 
oppressed. 

She  was  still  in  this  attitude  when  the  door  was 
suddenly  opened,  and  she  hastily  roused  herself, 
and  resumed  the  abandoned  knitting. 

The  intruder  was  a  fine  strongly-built  man, 
some  five  years  her  junior,  and  it  was  easy  to 
decide  at  a  glance  that  they  were  nearly  related  ; 
there  were  the  same  thick  continuous  brows,  the 
same  stern  expression  about  the  mouth,  the  ."ianie 
high  forehead  snniiounted  by  nias.ses  of  rich  brown 
hair,  the  same  majestic  carriage  of  the  head  ;  hut 
all  the  features  which,  in  the  case  of  the  female, 
produced  an  effect  almost  repelling,  made  of  the 
man  a  noble  specimen  of  masculine  beauty.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  was  a  fearful  beauty,  and  wore  the 
brightness  of  the  lurid  vapor  which  veils  the  sum- 
mer thunder.  There  was  a  light  in  his  large 
brown  eyes  which,  even  in  his  calmest  moments, 
;  l)etrayed  the  fiery  spirit  that  slept  within,  and  a 
I  scorn  in  the  curve  of  his  thin  lips  which  ga>c  a 
!  bitterness  lo  their  harshness. 

I     "  You  are  late,  KIric,"  said  Ihc  lady  ;  "  the  sup- 
per has  been  served  for  the  last  hour." 

"  I.  have  licen  in  the  forest,"  was  the  reply, 
"  and  took  no  heed  of  time." 

"  During    our  mother's   life "   commenced 

the  watcher. 

"  I  know  what  you  are  about  to  say,  Stephanie," 
'  interiwised  the  young  man,  impatiently.  "  During 
our  mother's  life,  I  was  compelled  to  a  rigid  punc- 
tuality ;  now,  I  am  my  own  master,  and  have  to 
I  answer  to  no  one  for  an  hour's  delay." 
I  "Ctiiild  I  only  be  assured  that  you  were  wan- 
dering there  alone         "  murmured  the  lady. 

"  Hark  you,  grafine,"  said    KIrie,  turning   his 

iig  eyes  full  u|Hm  her,  as  he  twisted  tightly 

't  hi*  fiogen  a  trout-line  which  he  had  caught 
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up  from   ihe  laWo;  I    havn    aln  i,!v   wirin'.l    \ciii 
th«l  1  will  hear  no  more  ii|hmi 
ever  lliw;irt  your  wisheji'     1>" 
amua(!|iiiMitH '     Do  I    ever  dictate    tu    your    :i 
tiona'     Y"ii   miv   raarry,  if  you  will,  ihi'   vi  t 
boor  ill  .    your  dcHliny  will  be  of  \ 

own  »i'i  ,  i>u  are  old  i-noueh  In  nxrrl  . 

free-will;     Inil    1    will    1'^ 
reajiccled  the  prejudices 

fPn.«  my  molhor  ;   but   I  Wni   iiiour  ho  uimr  Mwinamv 

diotntion.     Do  warned  in  time." 

"  Til"   1 1 ''  •■  '■■■1"  ""■■"  '"  .•v,.ln;m,..l  the 

hldv,  s. 

the  N       _               ...  lier, 

with  a  red  spot  hurniii);  u|Mm  either  elieek  ;  but 
hn  instantly  checked  himself,  and  said,  with  a 
liiUKh  of  bitter  scorn,  "  Even  »o,  my  lady  countess, 
the  daupfhter  of  a  fisherman  ;  and  you  have  yet  to 
learn  that  the  subtle  essence  which  men  call  mind 
can  be  dilfuscd  through  the  bcinp  of  a  fisher's 
daughter  as  freely  and  fully  as  tbrou};h  that  of  a 
landgrave's  heiress  ;  that  the  sublime " 

"  Supper  waits,  Ilerr  Graf,"  said  his  sister, 
rising  haughtily  from  her  seat,  ajid  leading  the 
way  to  an  inner  apartment. 

The  meal  pa.t.sed  in  silence.  The  pn-sence  of 
the  servants  prevented  any  allusion  to  the  subject 
which  occupied  the  minds  of  both,  and  neither  was 
willing  to  make  an  effort  to  banish  it.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is,  therefore,  scarcely  sur- 
prising that  on  their  return  to  the  drawing-room 
the  brother  and  sister  at  once  recurred  to  the 
obnoxious  theme. 

It  18,  however,  time  that  wo  should  explain  to 
the  reader  the  iH>sition  of  the  noble  orphans. 
Count  EIric  Kiinigstein  was  the  last  represeiila- 
tiTO  of  a  proud  and  ancient  family  which,  origin- 
ally both  [mvverful  and  wealthy,  had  liecomc  im- 
poverished by  the  loyalty  and  improvidence  of  its 
chiefs,  and,  a.s  a  natural  consequence,  had  lost  its 
influence  with  its  riches.  Gt-vhrnh-  hnllen  dir 
Freundschaft  warm  had  for  generations  been  the 
motto  of  their  race  ;  and  they  had  so  long  been 
distinguished  for  an  open  hand  and  an  ungrudging 
generosity,  that  at  length  they  found  themselves 
with  nothing  more  to  give. 

The  Thinv  Years'  War  had  cost  Count  Elric 
the  small  remains  of  the  family  treasure  and  the 
life  of  his  father;  and  he  found  himself,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  under  the  tuulage  of  his  mother,  with 
for  all  patrimdnv,  the  house  at  Nieiiburg,  a  small 
estate  in'  the  iipighborhoo<l,  and  the  moiety  of  her 
jointuve'  scrupulously  divided  betw-tn-n  himself  and 
nis  sister  at  the  death  of  their  last  parent.  The 
young  man,  like  all  the  other  males  of  his  race, 
panted  for  a  military  life ;  but  the  old  Countess 
von  Konicstein  positively  negatived  his  inclination. 

He  was  the  last  hope  of  the  fiunily ;  an'  '■ 

looked  upon  the  noble  promis*'  of  his  n. 
person,  she  had  proud  dreams  of  the  tolu.  ..     — 
tion  of  their  house  by  his  alliance  with  some  high- 
born and  wealthy  heiress. 

Meanwhile,  the  high-spirited  Elric  led  what 
was,  for  him,  a  life  of  slow  torture.  Denied  the 
education  suited  to  his  rank  by  the  utter  inability 
of  the  countess  to  meet  the  expense  of  one  of  the 
universities,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  and 
tuition  of  a  priest  attached  to  the  principal  church 
of  Nienburg,  and  soon  masten-d  the  very  lim  •  ' 
stock  of  erudition  which  was  boasted  by  the  ;: 
father,  while  his  hours  at  home  were  even  iii..,. 
heavy  and  unprofitable.  Disappointed  in  her 
ambition,  crippled   in   her  means,  and  soured  by 
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lirr  triiil?*.  the  wid  >^  <•     v'ounlrsH.   weak   in   mind 

c-al    by   na;  < 

infl   MTiler  •> 

Her   pleiuvuic-gruuiid  waji 

life      She  had    not  one  en- 

;  idea  ;  liut  one  ;■  but  pressed 

Min    rod   upon    r>  All    was 


to  the  revolting  I 

in  so  far  as  by  w  ■ 

counsel  he  received,  but  in 

he  relielled.     No  word  of  i 

tence  of  endearment  ever  ewaped  llie    , 

of  the  countess.     Like  many  other  wi  . 

she  believed  that  dignity  consisted  in  an  ab.-cnee 

of    all   concession,    and    gratified    her   vanity   by 

'     ■  '  !   that  an  absence  of  rebuke 

lid  her,  but  that  none  should 
w,,..M.    ...  I  ,1 .-.  ■!■.    ,i|i<in  her  indulgence. 

In  this  dreary  way  did  she  fritter  away  her  nt'e, 
but  the  evil   did  not   end   there  :   u<r   s!h'    \^  i-'  •\ 
along  wiih  it  the  fresh  youth  ai. 
her  children,  already  sufficientlv 
their  exceptionable  position,     fn  her  daugliter  she 
found  a  docile  pupil ;  nor  did  Stephanie  resist,  even 
when  her  mother  dashed  the  cup  of  happine-- 
her  lips  by    refusinir    her    consent   to  a  m 
which   would    li.. 
The  suitor,  unrN 

character,  incom  iiimi,  rn 

iling — like  the  K  —his  nine  > 

and  was  rejecii  il  _ly.     iStepli 

have  said,  submitted  ;    but   she  was 
heart  from  that   day  forth  ;    and — last  -i 

misery  for  the  young — she  ceased  to  ho|>c  in  the 
future.  What  could  it  offer  to  her  which  wmld 
remedy  the  past?     And  with  her  ocoa-  ■^ 

of  cheerfulness  fled  the  s<de  charm  "f  ' 
hoy-brother.     Yet  still   he  eonlr. 
his  was  not  a  nature  to  waste  its 
which  ho  felt  to  be  unworthy  of  ttie  mihi.       i  i,ire 
was  a  fire  within,  hut  it  was  buried  deep  Iwneath 
the  surface,  like  that  ofa  volcano,  which.  Mifliring 
even  for  years,  the  'icinily  of  man   and  of  man's 
works,  slowlv  .-.ll.  ,1.4  its  deadly  power,  and  then 
in  one  dre::  eads  ruin  and  desolation  on 

all  within  n 

.\t  length  the  countess  died,  and  her  children 
mourned  for  her  as  we  all  mourn  over  aeru>tnmed 
objects  of  which  we  are  suddenly  deprived,  'llirv 
missed  her  every  day  and  every  hour  ;  they  nii?«il 
her  harsh  and  cold  accents;  i hey  missed  her  im- 
perious orders;  her  miniile  rcproaehes  ;  her  resl- 
'         movenienls.       They    felt    lb'-       '■  ' 

■nied  to  si'lf-government  al 

„,,.,„      -:,,1,;....|,,,.,    ■         I',..       „  ..: 


the  ruling  spirit  winch  had  hitherto  si 
its  void.  Nor  did  the  orphans  draw  in 
together  as  they  walked  away,  hand  in  h;iii<i,  ironi 
beside  the  grave  of  their  last  parent.  They  had 
no  longer  a  feeling  in  common.  .Stephanie  was 
like  the  tree  prostrated  by  the  lightning,  and 
'  d  into  the  earth  by  the  weight  of  its  own 
I'.lric  was  like  the  sturdy  sapling  bravini;  ihe 
,,  ,,.,.,  .^t.  and  .almost  wooing  it  to  burst,  that  he 
might  feel  its  wild  breath  noting  among  the  leaves 
which  now  lay  hushed  and  motionless  upon  theil 


Mi 
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«mek*        Monwrpr,  HrhntT««<l   thfl    h««llhful    and 


liter  »  j>r'  ■ 
iicceanrih 

I A.,,'. 


V  ■ 

ca:  jiive  had  a  spring — was  over  ; 

ill'  ■   liT  '"x  (nil  rp.iscil  to  occupy 

her  -  ary  rcmml  of 

OT'  .  ;is  much  from 

rh  in. 

I  ^  he  tiimcil  away  fmin  his  mother's 

gr,.  .  '    ■    ■  ^      ' 
ni ; 

fii:; 

fr. 

»"'■  ■■■■■  •■•■  I -•   '-  '•■■■■ 

wir  ill  ot  rontriil  iinnuestioiicd. 

CIV  1  Im  r  voiiiiL'  :iii<l  fiery  brnn 

10  t  .ing  monotony 

of  .--■•(l  to  feel  the 

hiUvriieM.  lu  lliut  utleiupl  ohu  was  deslinci), 
howerer,  siitnally  to  fail.  Crippled  as  lie  was 
in  his  worldly  can'cr  hy  the  comparative  pov- 
erty in  which  he  founil  him«olf,  Klric  was,  never- 
theless, Uko  the  wounded  ca);lc,  which,  althouf^h 
it  caanol  soar  against  the  sun,  may  still  make  its 
sarie  io  the  free  air  and  uiion  the  moiintain-hci);hts. 
His  strength  was  crushed  but  not  subdued.  It  is 
itapossible  to  sa^  what  he  might  have  lieen  had  his 
impetuous  passions  been  dilTused  and  rightly  di- 
rccleil.  Tip'  I.  nuiiiLT  tcirrini  Tiitn  be  diverteil  into 
a  <■;  ■  usefulness,  in 

wb  :  itself  by  de- 

(rri  iicly  in  a  clear 

anc;  1  and  unguidod, 

it  "  >   uf  ruin  and  destruction. 

All  fonditinn  of  ('ount  Klric. 

M'  •■  ":!■<  V'l  ii'iHirnnt  of  its 

l")  'i   i:i   ll>  r..iilr"l. 

li.»>iil  liver  the  or- 
pb  1  Once    the    young 

mi  ■>  'll.    1"^   «.vl..r  .,,.«„ 

th. 

"1" 

in  !  irt.     She  even  applauded  the 

rig  t  biT  frmn  the  rnmnrse  of  dis- 

IfT-'  iie  neces- 

Mi>  Idnotlje 

ma. 

I  '!  last  attempt  of  Klric  to  open  up 

ih<  '      -  ■  ■     "i  his  faiU 

Of  r  a  com- 

paji, — ,,.,.    ..1    -|..iii.      i.,.ii  '•'  !ber 

Kbcrhnrd  was  lonl  to  him  ;  f<  :  fd 


In  a  <!i*1:i 

all 
an.i 
w) 
roi  1 

bciod  lb 
coaH  IK' 


:„„\     l,n,l 


caauion 

bad' 

•nil 
np<' 
■| 
u>  ^ 

to  lilllM  Who 


iiiit  out.     He 
I  lb"  nje  of 

"C- 

lic 


r  man  turned,  in  his  isolation, 
<"  I"  a  m.irvellous  r""'!""-"- 
lie  her  consolai 
rcw  aside  his  bo<>' 


I  had  long  ceased  to  aAbrd  him  either  amusement  or 
I'lion  ;  he  abandoned  his  sister  to  her  Milii.irv 
She  scarcely  seemed  to  remark    lu-    '!• 
save  when  it  mierfered  with  the  clockvvmk 
irity  of  the  littb^  lioii»<hol(l  ;   and   be  ni-ln  .1 
■  .,  ll,.    {',,i.v|  depths,  and  lliing  hiins<'lf  liiwu 
■  \v»  (if  the  tall  trees,  and  ibmitrbl 
line  madness  ;  and  Iben  he  seized 
his  gun,  and   pursued   bis   game  through  the  tan- 
gled underwood,  until,  in  fatigue  nf  body,  he  for- 
got bis  bitterness  of  soul :  or  plunged  once  more 
into  the  sunshine,  and  paddling  his  boat  into  the 
centre  of  the  stream,  waged  war  upon  the  finny 
tribes  that   |H'iipled  it.     His   return,   when   laden 
li-      spiiils,  w:m   always  welcnine    to   the 
r  she  was  too  goiMl  a  housewife  not  to 
1.1  if    such    an    luisistance    to    their    slender 
-  ;   but   suddenly   this  resource,   ujxin    wbieh 
id  begun  to  caleiilalo  in  their  daily  arrange- 
.  failed  her  all  at  once  ;  nor  could  Elric,  when 
lined  upon  the  subject,  offer  such  reason  for 
bis  defection  as  tende<l  to  satisfy  her  mind.     With 
the  true  perception  of  a  woman,  she  felt  that  there 
was  a  mystery.    Where  could  Klric  spend  the  long 
hours  in  which  he  was  daily  absent  from  lioinet 
and  with  whom  ? 

.Suddenly  a  suspicion  grew  upon  her,  and  a  deep 
crimson  flush  overspread  her  usually  pale  cheek  as 
she  Iwgan,  with  a  liealing  heart,  to  lake  a  mental 
survey  of  her  di.slaiit  neigbbnrliood. 

"  It  cannot  be  the  griifine  Rosa,"  she  murmured 
to  herself :  "for  although  Klric  could  row  to  the 
scbloss  in  three  hours,  he  could  not  return  in  the 
same  lime  against  the  current  ;  nor  would  the 
proud  countess  encourage  him  :  he  is  too  poor. 
No,  no — it  cannot  be  the  griifine  Rosa.  Haron 
Kadschan's  daughter' — Kqually  impossible.  Klric 
has  no  horses,  and  there  arc  five  long  leagues  be- 
tween us.  Constance  von  Hartheim  ' — Still  more 
improbable.  .She  is  to  tike  the  vows  next  year  in 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy.  Poor,  loo,  as  himself,  and 
as  noble.  No,  no,  her  family  would  not  permit  it. 
And  we  know  none  other!  l'nle.«.8,  indeed,  the 
dark-eyed  daughter  of  the  Uurponieister  of  Nien- 

1 jjm  I  j,p  ,„jj — iiQ  xikRti  not! — 1  would 

sec  him  stretched  out  yonder  in  the  death- 

The  eye  of  the  proud  countess  flamed,  and  llio 
deep  red  glow  burned  on  her  cheek  and  brow  ;  she 
clenched  her  slender  hands  tightly  together,  and 
her  breath  came  thick  and  fast  ;  but  she  .soon  con- 
trolled her  emotion,  and  whispered  to  ber.'.rlf  with 
a  bitter  laugh,  which  sounded  slningcly  in  that 
silent  room,  "  No,  no,  ho  daiie  not !" 

CHAPTER  II. 

"  Whisht,   whisht,   Mina  ;    here  is  the   Ilerr 
Cmf!" 

A    imniiK  riiwl   irrripcfiil    ii..-il  i.T  IfiiiiTlilcr  waS    tho 

'  this  warn- 

Hi,:.'        1  ,  :;iii  of  that 

tiielodious  mirth  :    you  felt  at  once  that   the  lipa 

from  which  it  had  gushed  were  fresh,  and  rich,  and 

youthful  ;  and  that  the  eyes  which  danced  in  their 

own  light  as  it  rang  out  were  eyes  such  as  nocta 

■  of  when  they  have  visions  of  a  world  un- 

of  sin. 

•  I  Miee   more,  Minn,   dear  Mina,  I  vow  by  my 

palron-sajnt !   here  is  the  Herr  (iraf." 

'•"'■'" "rds  weri;  uttered  ' ■•'  ■•■  ''c 

1  peasant,  with  n  K 

I'c,  bare  arms  bn „  .^  ^ ., v  -j 
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ihe  weatlier,  and  ono  of  those  rttinloi)  nnil  numcu- 
lar  futures  whicli  wein  to  hfrul^l  ;in  iviMcnrc  of 
toil  ami  lianlship.     Shn  was  ^!  vr  a  clus- 

ter of  inarali-willown  which  w<  M  a  little 

runlet,  that,  ilcaccndini;  from  tin-  IumkIiI  aliove  the 
town,  swept  onward  to  the  river.  As  K.lric,  for  it 
was  of  him  that  she  »[M)k.  '  ilm  spol,  a  sec- 

ond figure  spranu  from  :>  iion.and  stood 

before  him.     The  ymuiL'  

tjnif  that  ho  was  in  iIm    i:.  -. 

ant  irirls.  with  intuitive  e.nirlr:.,  >.  lui.n.  u  m-  ..i|.. 

Wt'll   might   he  start ;    for  such  a  vision  as    that 

upon  which  ho  looked  had  never  hvfure   met  his 

eyes. 

It  was  that  of  a  youn{r  ^rl  in  the  first  dawn  of 
her  beauty.  The  glow  of  fifteen  summers  was  on 
her  cheek,  the  light  of  heaven  dwelt  in  the  depths 
of  her  dark  blue  eyes,  who»<i  la.nhes,  long  and  lus- 
trous, tempered  without  concealing  their  bright- 
ness. A  flood  of  hair  of  that  preeiouR  shade  of 
auburn  which  seems  to  catch  the  sunbeams,  and  to 
imprison  them  in  it.i  glowing  meshes,  fell  upon  her 
finely-developed  shouhlers,  whi'-h  were  partially 
bare.  Her  little  feet,  moulded  like  those  of  an  an- 
tique nymph,  and  gleaming  in  their  whiteness 
through  the  limpid  waves  by  which  they  were 
bathed,  were  also  necesisarily  uncovered  ;  one  small 
delicate  hand  still  grasped,  and  slightly  lif\ed  the 
coarse,  but  becoming  drapery  in  which  she  was  at- 
tired. Her  figure  was  perfect,  and  liending  slight- 
ly forward,  half  in  fear  and  half  in  shame,  looked 
as  though  a  sound  would  startle,  and  impel  it  into 
flight.  The  lips,  parted  by  the  same  impulse,  re- 
vealed tcetli  like  ivory  ;  ami  the  whole  aspect  and 
attitude  of  the  girl  was  so  lovely  that  ("anova 
might  have  created  his  master-picco  after  such  a 
model. 

For  an  instant  there  was  silence,  hut  only  for  an 
instant ;  for,  his  first  surprise  over,  the  young 
count  sprang  forward  and  oHered  his  hand  to  the 
fair  maid  to  lead  her  to  the  batik.  She  obeyed 
without  remonstrance,  for  so  great  an  honor  had 
rendered  her  powerlc-s  to  resist ;  and,  in  the  next 
moment  she  stood  beside  him,  with  her  small  white 
feet  half-huriod  among  the  yielding  grass. 

Who  cannot  gue.ss  the  .sequel  of  such  a  meeting  1 
Intoxicated  by  her  beauty,  thralled  by  her  graceful 
simplicity,  an  hour  had  not  passed  ere  Elric  had 
forgotten  the  nine  quarterings  of  the  Konigsteins 
and  the  real  position  of  the  fisherman's  daughter. 
.V  new  world  had  developed  it.self  to  the  fascin- 
ated recluse.  Hitherto,  he  had  dwell  only  amid 
coldness  and  restraint ;  no  kindred  spirit  had  awak- 
ened at  his  touch  ;  no  heart  had  throbbed  beneath 
his  gaze.  Now,  he  saw  a  fair  cheek  glow  and  a 
bright  eye  sink  under  his  praise  :  he  felt  the  trem- 
bling of  the  little  hand  which  he  grasped  within  his 
own ;  and  he  began  to  understand  that  he  was  not 
alone  on  earth. 

The  father  of  Mina  was  poor,  very  poor.  Her 
mother  was  dead.  She  was  the  one  pet  lamb 
which  to  the  fisher  was  dearer  than  the  flock  of  the 
rich  man  ;  she  was  the  child  of  his  age  and  of  his 
prayers;  the  light  of  his  narrow  dwelling;  the 
sunbeam  of  his  home.  He  was  not  long  ere  he 
heard  of  the  meeting  under  the  aider-trees ;  and 
poor  and  powerless  as  he  was,  he  resolved,  as  he 
kissed  the  pure  brow  of  his  daughter  when  she  lay 
down  to  rest,  to  remonstrate  with  the  Hcrr  Graf, 
that  his  pure  one  might  Iw  left  unto  him  pure.  He 
did  so  on  the  morrow,  when  once  more,  Mina  and 
Elric  had  met  beside  the  mountain-stream.  The 
girl  was  there  because  the  count  had  made  her 


promise  to  meet  him ;  and  he,  hccausft  his  wh-de 
soul  was  ain'ady  wnuiiri!  up  in  the  peasant-maiil- 
en.     They  were  by  side,  and  hand  ir 

hand,  whin  the  n  <  une   upon    them;  and 

'.'  "<ked  up,  Miiiu  with  a  blush,  and  F.lric 

,  hut  neither  shrank  beneath  the  stern 
aiul  ariximis  eye  of  the  cdd  man. 

"  Is  this  well,  Herr  ftraf"  asked  the  father,  in 
'^"    which  was   full   of  tears;  "  i' 
1   the  weak,  the  rich  against   tli- 

>.i...,.i  against  the  humble!     Have  pity  uj •„<  .  1 

have  but  her  " 

"  And  she  is  worth  all  the  world,  old  man,"  re- 
plied KIric  calmly  ;  "  possessed  of  her  i/ou  are  the 
rich,  the  strong,  and  the  proud.  I  was  alone  until 
I  found  her." 

"  And  now,  my  lord  count?" 

"  Now  she  must  be  mine." 

The  sturdy  fisher  clenched  his  hand,  and  moved 
a  pace  nearer  to  the  young  noble. 

KIric  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  grasped  the  con- 
vulsed hand. 

"  She  has  promised,  and  she  will  perform  :  will 
i/ou  condemn  me  again  to  solitude  and  to  de- 
spair'" 

"  My  lord  count,"  gasped  the  grey-haired  man  ; 
"  Heaven  knows  how  I  have  toiled  to  keep  a  roof 
above  her  head,  and  comfort  at  her  hearth  ;  and  my 
labor  has  been  light,  for  her  evening  welcome  has 
more  than  paid  me  for  the  struggle  of  the  day. 
Leave  us  then  in  peace.  Do  not  make  me  weep 
over  the  shame  1  may  not  have  the  power  to 
avert." 

"  You  are  her  father,"  murmured  F.lric  ptissiotj- 
ately,  as  his  large  eyes  flashed,  and  his  lips  "■■•• 
ered  ;  "  or  you  should  not  live  again  to  cou|'l 
name  with  the  idea  of  shame.     Mina  shall  l»  my 
wife!" 

The  astonished  fisherman  staggered  oa  though 
he  had  been  struck  by  a  heavy  hand. 

"Your  wife,  Herr  Craf !  You  dream!  Vina 
can  never  he  your  wife.  Your  name  is  the  nK'l'^t 
that  has  ever  met  her  ear.  You  dwell  in  a  pal ;  i  . 
and  mav  stand  before  the  emperor.  And  what  is 
she!" 

"My  affianced  bride!"  said  the  young  coisnt, 
proudly  :  "  my  lite  had  become  a  bitter  burden,  and 
she  has  turned  it  to  one  long  dream  of  delight ;  the 
future  was  a  vision  of  which  I  feared  to  dwell  upon 
the  darkness  ;  she  is  the  sunbeam  which  has 
brought  day  into  the  gloom,  and  spread  fiefore  me 
a  hmg  perspective  of  happiness.  Talk  not  to  me 
of  my  proud  name  ;  I  would  I  had  been  bom  a  cot- 
ter's son,  that  so  I  might  have  had  fellowship  with 
my  kind." 

Mina  only  wept. 

"Surely  I  dream!"'  murmured  the  old  man, 
passing  his  hard  hand  aen^ss  his  brow.  "  My 
child  is  so  young — so  ignorant." 

"  I  will  be  her  tutor." 

"  So  unfitted  to  be  the  wife  of  a  noble." 

"  I  am  p(X)r  enough  to  tie  a  peasant." 

"  I  shall  die  if  I  am  left  desolate." 

"  Yon  shall  be  her  father  and  my  father ;  her 
friend  and  my  friend."  \Vhilc  he  sjwkc  Elric 
bent  his  knee,  and  drf  w  Mina  to  his  bosom  ;  and 
as  the  beams  of  the  declining  sun  fell  upon  the 
group,  the  long  shadow  of  the  old  man  :■  i 

the  kneeling  pair.     The  aged  fisher  bi 
head  and  wept. 

No  vows  were  plighted  :  none  were  needed  ;  and 
henceforth  the  whole  soul  of  Elric  was  wrapped  up 
in  his  peasant-love.   One  only  weight  pressed  upon 
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hi*  apiht.  !!• 
mmtr,  uid  - 
whidi  be  wr 
•ad  nnofliBii'' 
from  which  I 
the  raid  aa<i 
Stber's  <lau^: 

Im  did  MM  dare  lo  hope  ;  yet  his  roof  must  bv  the 
shelter  of  bb  jroung  bride ;  nor  miilii  hr  contcm- 
pl«lr  ihr  iloparturi"  i)f  li: 
of  her  «nr<~<Iop<  without 

that  ^ll'  r.irlh  o;ily  lij  ihc.      1  liis  uuiivic- 

tion  m.^  ;  of  him  ;  and  he  left  her  knowl- 

edge of  h'.^  <iri:ii<'3llon  to  chance. 

It  was  not  luiif;  ere  a  rumor  reached  her  of  the 
truth,  but  she  spurned  it  in  haughly  disbelief.  It 
eould  not  ht- — il:iy  and  ni|;ht  ini^iit  change  their 
eniir-i''  un.l  tlie  stars  uf  heaven  sprini;  tu  earthly 
hf'  jret-n  swanl  of  the  swellioK  hills — 

bir  icin  10  wed  with  a  peasant!     No^ 

■o— the  Toung  countess  remembered  her  own 
youth,  and  lau|;hed  the  talc  to  scorn.  Still  she 
watebed,  and  pondered  over  the  lonft  and  profitless 
■Wnpn  of  (llric ;  and  still  her  midnight  dreams 
wrr.'  full  of  vague  and  terrible  visions  ;  when  at 
I'  lu'i.'i  !the  waa  compelled  to  admit  the  frightful 
Irutti. 

Had  the  griiine  been  a  woman  of  energy  and 
impetuous  paaaiona,  she  would  have  become  insane 
•Oder  the  blow ;  but  she  had  paased  a  life  of  self- 
eeotred  subinistiTeneas ;  and  if  the  thunder  was 
indeed  awakened,  it  revctbcrated  only  in  the 
deptVi«  nf  her  spirit,  and  carried  no  desolation 
op  'h.     Cold,  uncompromising,  and  reso- 

lir.  i;radually  become  under  the  example 

of  lier  luullier  and  the  force  of  circumstances. 
The  one  great  end  nf  her  existence  was  now  the 
honor  nf  her  race,  of  wliicli  she  was  only  the  more 
jealous  as  their  poverty  rendered  it  the  more  dilTi- 
enlt  to  uphold.  All  else  had  been  denied  to  her  : 
a  borne  of  loving  affection,  the  charm  of  social 
iaieroourae,  the  pleasures  of  her  sex  and  of  her 
laok^-tbe  bad  grasped  nothing  but  the  ovcrwccn- 
ing  pride  of  ancestry,  and  a  deep  acorn  for  all  who 
were  leas  noblv  Ixirn. 

The  last  bolt  had  now  fallen  !  Months  paased 
on;  months  nf  dissension,  reproach,  and  bilter- 
neaa.  Fur  awhilr  •))(>  hoped  that  what  she  deemed 
the  wild  and  <■  mcy  of  her  brother  would 

not  stand  thr  nay,  in  her  cold-hearted 

pride,  she  piT:ni>^  ir.ni  other  and  more  guilty 
hopes,  but  they  were  equally  in  rain.     Mina  was 

daily  more  dear   lo  the    ■         ■    f'r  she  had 

opened  up  lo  him  an  c\  .n  and  of 

trust  to  w hull    !■■   III!  'rnuiTor; 

his  liiti<r  wi."  „'lh. 

The  day*  ^>  k'hl» 

wbieh    '  iiiin,   thi!    niKlits    for   his 

dremms  Mma  had  already  become 

kia  papil,   ^  l>eside    the  running 

•traaina  and  i:  iighs  ;  and  when  the 

pa  the  young  girl  lifled 

n<  of  her  tutor,   and 

f. 

;  for  lime,  for  ihcy  were 

1,4  I.  ..I      ,,,„...      r..%,.lv...l       •.,.1 


of 
ni-r's 
ig   one   lliuuglit  up<Mi  >' 
r't  heart  was  full  of  cik 
i  liiinguM  omlbad  foul  auapicions 


Hi- 

1 

beaiili. 
povrttj 

Willi 

■"  '  '  innocent  child.     She  waa  brr-m 

I  :i  new  legend  for  the  goss 

.>.i  ;    and     ho     was    powerlt>o     ... 

Iluinbli:  himseiras  he  might  tu  their 

sherinaii  could    not   forget  that  it  waa 

(iraf  von    Konigatein   who   was   thus 

'  il  beneath  liis  roof;  and  as  time  wnra 

ion  liB  ireuibled  lo  think  how  all   this  might  end. 

Should  he  even  preserve  the  honor  of  his  beloved 

,  her  peace  of  mind  would  be  gone  forever, 

iie  would  be  totally  unfitted  for  the  existence 

ol  mil  and  poverty,  which  was  her  birthright.    He 

I  could  not   endure   this   cruel    thought    forever  in 

I  silence,  and  on   the  evening  in  which  we  have  in- 

iriHlured  the  orphans  lo  our  readers,  he  had  prof- 

itc<l  by  the  temporary  absence  of  Mina  to   pour 

nut  before   the  yuun;;   count  all  the   treasure  of 

wretchedness   which    he    had   so   long  concealed. 

KIric  started  as  the  frightful  fact  burst  upon  him. 

He  had  already  spurned  the  world's  sneer,  but  be 

could  not  brook  that  its  scorn  should  rest  upon  hia 

innocent  young  bride. 

"Enough,  old  man!"  he  said,  hoarsely; 
"  enough.  These  busy  tongues  shall  be  stayed. 
These  wonder-mongers  shall  be  silenced.  And 
when  once  Mina  has  become  my  wife,  woe  be  lo 
him  who  shall  dare  lo  couple  her  pure  imago  with 
suspicion  !"' 

He  left  the  hut  with  a  hasty  step,  and  was  soon 
lost  among  the  denize  shadows  of  the  neighboring 
forest.  A  bitter  tat.k  was  before  him,  but  il  waa 
too  lale  to  shrink  from  its  coniplelino  ;  yet  still  he 
lingered,  for  he  dared  not  picture  to  himself  what 
might  be  the  result  of  his  explanation  with  hia 
sister. 

We  have  already  described  their  meeting ;  and 
now  having  acquainted  the  reader  with  the  excited 
stale  of  mind  and  feeling  in  which  the  young  count 
entered  his  dreary  home,  we  will  rejoin  the  noble 
orphans  in  the  apartment  lo  which  they  had  re- 
turned from  the  supper-room.  The  countess  at 
once  resumed  her  seat  beside  the  stove,  and  draw- 
ing her  frame  towards  her,  aflected  to  be  intently 
occupied  on  the  elaborate  piece  of  embroidery  which 
il  contained  ;  but  KIric  had  leas  self-government. 
He  paced  the  floor  with  hurried  and  unequal 
steps:  and  the  moisture  started  from  his  brow  as 
he  strove  to  control  the  emotion  which  shook  his 
frame.  At  length  he  spoke,  and  his  voice  was  so 
hoarae,  so  deep,  and  so  unnatural,  that  the  young 
grafine  involuntarily  started. 

"  Stephanie !"  he  aaid  ;  "  the  moment  is  at  last 
come  In  which  we  must  under>t:ind  each  other 
without  disguise.  We  are  alone  in  the  world — 
we  are  strangers  in  heart — as  utterly  strangers  as 
on  the  day  when  we  buried  our  last  parent.  I 
I  sought  in  vain,  long  years  ago,  lo  draw  the  bond 
of  relationship  closer,  but  such  was  not  your  will. 
You  had  decided  that  my  youth  and  my  manhood 
alike  should  be  one  long  s<;ason  of  weariness  and 
isolation.  I  utter  no  reproach,  il  was  idle  in  me 
to  believe  that  without  feeling  for  yourself  yoii 
could  feel  for  mc.  You  knew  that  I  had  no  escape, 
thai  I  had  no  resource  ;  but  you  cared  not  lor  this, 
and  you   have   lived  on  among  the  pueriliiies  of 

"  '"•'i  you  have  made  duties,  and  the  |f  "  i ■•  "1 

I  you  have  made  chains  of  iron. 

.  Hiring  their  effect  on  me.  1  have  i  » 

I  long,  loo  long  ;  I  have  endured  it  uncuniplainiiigly, 

'  hut  ihe  limits  uf  that  endurance  are  now  overpast. 

Hi  ;h  '  I  fill  we  must  be  more,  far  more,  or  nothing, 

'••'  I  I'  i.  ■.ilier." 

I     "  1  und«ralaad  your  meaning,  Graf  von  Konig- 
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Btein,"  said  the  l.idy,  rismu  • 
from  hrr  seM  ;   "  llipre  i»  ti- 
the roof  of  your  nohin  iind'«li'r-  .  im 
a  serf  in  to  lake  our  iiioihrrVi  |il:ii                      t  in 

our  mollior's  chair.     In  it  not  so'      i .r  me 

in  my  turn  ;  and  1  am  pnlm,  yon  ace,  for  this  i«  an 
hour  for  which  I  h.ivc  Hpimi  hmjr  prcnared.  lli-ar 
roe  awear  that,  while  I  have  lift-,  this  shall  never 
be'y 

Thprc  w;m  rajrn  nn  Well  as  seurn  in  the  laughter 
hy  which  tht'  count  replied. 

"  HiMioath  the  riHif  of  mv  father  was  I  born," 

rursucd  the  countess  ;  "  and  honeath  his  roof  will 
die.  I,  at  least,  have  never  snllied  it  hy  one 
thoiiftht  of  dishonor.  I  cnn  look  around  ine  holdly, 
upon  thi-se  portraits  of  our  honored  nice,  for  '' •• 
spirits  of  llir  dead  will  not  hliish  over  my  dc 
ertiey.  Mistake  nie  not  My  days  shall  end  Ir  : 
where  they  he^an  ;  and  no  churl's  d.iughter  shall 
sit  with  me  at  my  ancestral  hearth  " 

"Stephanie,  Stephanie,  forlicar!"  exclaimed 
the  c«>unl,  writhing  like  one  in  physical  agony. 
*'  Yon  know  not  the  spirit  that  you  brave,  llith- 
erlo  I  have  been  supine,  for  hitherto  my  existence 
has  not  been  worth  a  striissrie  ;  to-day  it  is  other- 
wise ;  1  will  aubniil  no  lonper  to  a  code  of  nirrow- 
hearted  bijotry.  You  say  tnily.  There  will  ere 
lonff  he  a  bridal  in  my  father's  house,  and  purer 
or  fairer  bride  never  pledged  her  faith  to  one  of 
his  ancient  race." 

"  None  fairer,  perchance,"  said  the  lady,  with  a 
wiiherine  gesture  of  contempt ;  "  but  profane  not 
the  clorioiis  blood  that  fills  your  veins,  and  that 
oueht  now  to  leap  in  hot  reproach  to  your  false 
heart,  hy  slsudering  the  blameless  dead  !  Purer, 
said  vou  '  The  breath  of  slander  has  already  fas- 
tened upon  the  purity  you  seek  to  vaunt.  Your 
mimclo  of  virtue  has  long  been  the  proverb  of  the 
ch;iste." 

Tlio  young  man  struck  his  brow  heavily  with 
his  clenched  hand,  and  sank  into  a  chair. 

"  Once  more,"  ho  gasped  out,  "  I  warn  you  to 
beware.  You  are  awakening  a  demon  within  me  ! 
Do  you  not  see,  weak  woman,  that  you  are  your- 
self arming  me  with  weapons  anainst  your  pride! 
If  slander  has  indeed  rested  upon  the  young  and 
innocent  bead  of  her  whom  you  affect  to  despise, 
by  whom  did  that  slander  come  •" 

"  Herein  we  are  at  least  agreed."  answered  the 
countess,  in  the  same  cold  and  \inimpii6sioned  tone 
in  which  she  had  all  along  spoken  ;  "  had  you, 
Herr  Graf,  never  forgotten  what  was  due  to  your- 
self and  to  your  race,  the  fisher's  daughter  might 
have  mated  with  one  of  her  own  class,  and  so  have 
escaped  ;  hut  you  saw  fit  to  drag  her  forth  from 
the  slough  which  was  her  natural  patrimony  into 
the  light,  that  scorn  might  point  its  finger  at  her 
and  blight  her  as  it  passed  her  by." 

"  ('ould  I  but  learn  whose  was  that  devilish 
fi:  '1  I  but  know  who  firstdared  to  breathe 

:i  linst  her  fair  fime " 

'.\  ii.ii  iiiigeance  would  you  wreak  upon  the 
culprit.  Count  von  Konigstein'  Suppose  I  were 
to  tell  you  that  it  was  I,  who  to  screen  the  honor 
of  our  house,  to  scrt>en  your  own,  rebutted  the 
rumor  which  was  brought  to  mo  of  your  mad  folly, 
and  bade  the  gossips  look  closer  ere  they  dared  to 
e<uiple  your  name  with  that  of  a  beggar's  child' 
Suppose  that  others  spoke  upon  that  hint,  do  you 
deem  that  I  am  likely  to  tremble  beneath  your 
frown?' 

"Devil!"  muttered  the  young  man  from  be- 


'    d  teeth  ;  "  yuu  may  have  eauae  I 
I  ine,   you    have  dishonored  your 

..1..H' I  '.    - :«ie. 

Til  head  acornfully. 

"1>  .;he  aaked,  aa  her  heavy 

brow  lorm. 

"  N  ler.     Those  who  have  done 

the  wrong  shall  repair  it,  and  that  a|ieedily. 
You  have  declared  that  you  will  die  beneath  the 
roof  of  your  ancestors ;  be  it  au  :  but  that  roof 
shall  be  shared  by  your  brother's  wife  ;  and  woo 
be  to  them  who  cause  the  6r8t  tear  that  she  shall 
sbi'd  here !" 

"Madman  and  fool !"  exclaimed  the  exasper- 
ated  countess,   whose    long-pent-up    passions   at 

' ''Ii   burst  their  bounds,      "i  -'•.••,{  down   all 

them;  "complete  II  lul  compact 

udare!     Remember,  lli  _:li  your  sidi- 

lary  life  might  have  enabled  you  to  marry  wiiliuut 
the  interference  of  the  emperor,  had  you  chc^'  ii  a 
wife  suited  to  your  birth  and  rank,  one  word  :  :  i 
me  will  end  your  disgraceful  dream;  or  .'-1;  1 
yuu  still  persist,  yuu  will  exchange  your  ii.i'.li 
place  for  a  prison.  This  word  should  have  Ih  .  n 
said  ere  now, but  that  I  shrank  fromexposini;  \i  ,.r 
degeneracy  ;  trust  no  longer,  however,  to  my  :.  r- 
bearance  :  the  honor  of  our  race  is  in  my  li.uuis, 
and  I  will  s.ive  it  at  whatever  cost.  Either  pli(li;e 
yourself  upon  the  spot  to  forego  this  degraduijj 
fancy,  or  the  sun  of  to-morrow  shall  not  set  bel'ore 
I  depart  for  Vienna." 

Elric  gasped  for  breath.  lie  well  knew  the 
stern  and  unflinching  nature  of  his  sister ;  he  felt 
that  he  was  indeed  in  her  power.  The  whide  hap- 
piness of  his  future  life  hung  upon  that  hour,  but 
he  scorned  to  give  a  pledge  which  he  had  not  the 
strength,  nay  more,  which  be  had  no  lunger  even 
the  right,  to  keep. 

"  Beware.  Stephanie,  beware  !"  he  exclaiincU 
in  a  tone  of  menace  ;  "  beware  alike  of  what  you 
say  and  of  what  you  do  ;  for  you  arc  rapidly  burst- 
ing the  bonds  hy  which  we  an"  united.' 

"  You  have  yourself  already  done  so,"  was  the 
bitter  retort ;  "  when  you  sought  to  make  mo 
share  your  alTection  with  a  base-born  hind's 
daughter,  you  released  me  from  those  ties,  which 
I  no  longer  recognise." 

"  .\re  you  seeking  to  drive  roe  to  extremity  V 

"  I  am  endeavoring  to  awaken  you  to  a  sense 
of  duty  and  of  honor.' 

"  Stephanie,  we   must   part  I     The  "■ -'"f 

can   no   longer  cover   us.     You   have 

evil  spirit  within   my  breast  which   I  i  > 

abided  there.    Take  your  inlieriiance  and  depart." 

"  Never  !  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  have 
sworn  to  live  and  die  under  this  roof,  and  that 
while  1  have  life  you  shall  be  saved  from  dishonor. 
You  dare  not  put  mc  forth,  and  I  will  perform  my 
vow." 

"  Grafine,  I  am  the  master  hero  !" 

"  It  may  be  so,  and  yet  I  despise  your  me- 
nace. We  will  talk  no  more  on  this  hateful 
subject." 

"  On  this  or  none.  If  you  remain  here,  yon 
remain  as  the  associate  of  my  wife." 

"  Never  I  .\nd  were  my  eyes  once  profaned 
by  her  presence  within  these  sacred  walls,  she 
would  have  cause  to  curse  the  hour  in  which  she 
entered  them." 

"Ha!" 

"  Nature,  the  laws  of  yonr  class,  and  the  cus- 
tom of  your  rank,  oppose  so  glaring  a  degrada- 
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lioo  ;  nor  I m  I  more  forbearini;  than  nature,  cua- 
looi,  ukI  Um   law.     My  deierniination   ia    irre- 

■imimIiIm   ** 

"  It  may  b«  that  it  iaofaliftht  iinportaocc,"  said 
the  jroan;  noble,  aa  hp  turnpd  upon  her  eyes 
wboM  pupils  were  dilated,  and  seemed  slightly 
tWgad  with  blixnl,  "  I  ranniil  condciwend  tii  fur- 
tiwr  eolreaty  or  exiHistulalioii.  We  now  under- 
•land  each  other." 

A»  h«  enaed  spcakinf;,  the  counteaa  re-aeated 
herself,  with  «  sirrasiic  smile  playini;  abutit  her 
lip.  hill  (h»  tempest  which  wss  ra^ng  in  the 
li-  -  frightful.     His  hands  were  so 

t..  il  Ihu  bliiod  had  started  beneath 

ttie  i,;iiis  1  rii'  vrins  of  his  llirnat  and  furehead 
wer<*  swollen   like  chords,  and  his  thin  lips  were 

lir  '   '   ''■•;(?.     As  he  passed  athwart  ihe 

a  Illy  paused  ;  a  deadly  paleness 

in>  .  maintenance,  and   he   gasped  for 

breath,  and  clung  to  a  chair,  like  one  suddenly 
smitten  with  paralysis.  Then  came  a  rush  of 
crimson  oter  his  features,  as  though  his  heart  had 
rejecii'd  the  coward  blood  which  had  just  fled  to 
it,  and  flung  it  hack  as  a  damning  witness  to  his 
burning  brow.  And  still  the  lady  wrought  upon 
her  tapestry  with  a  steady  hand  heneaih  the  broad 
light  of  the  lamp  ;  nor  could  a  line  of  passion  be 
tr       '  !ier  calm,  pale  face. 

count  retired  to  rest  that  night,  he 
li  —  "f  his  sister  desiring  that  a  seat 

ni  :    for   her   in    the    post-carriage 

»:.  ,-  .  ...jgh  Nienburgdurinp  the  follow- 
ing day,  on  its  way  lo  Vienna.  She  had  uttered 
no  idle  threat,  and  KIric  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
Mringency  of  that  authority  which  she  was  about 
lo  evoke.  Should  his  intended  marriage  once 
reach  the  ears  of  the  emperor,  Mina  was  lost  for- 
ever. Driven  almost  to  frenzy,  the  young  man 
raised  in  his  powerful  hand  the  heavy  jainp  which 
•till  burnt  upon  the  table,  and  eagerly  made  the 
cir-  •  ■■  "i.'  riKim,  pausing  before  each  piclurc, 
a-  still  hoped  to  find  among  those  of  his 

fi- -i.ir-i   a    prwfdcnt    for  his  own  wild 

pa^  'i  .  i'lt  I.  '  "k.-.i  in  vain.  I'pon  all  he 
tni-.'ii!i'-  •  1  i:i  rill  ly-iinbl.-ixoned  shield  and  the 
pompous  title,  lie  had  lung  known  ihat  it  was 
an  ;  but  at  that  moment  he  scrutinized  them 
chisciv,  as  though  ho  anticipated  that  a  miracle 
would  be  wrought  in  his  lielialf.  This  done,  he 
once  more   f  ■■  lamp  on  its  accustomed 

stand  ;  and  :.  fur  awhile  into  the  flame, 

asiftobravi  '  jriit  pale  beside  thai 

which  flashr  i,is  own  dark  brows, 

(„.  ,.  .II...I  ,  ^,„|„.i  wliich  occupied  an 

a 

'-  ...         Iir  eollcelion  of  sheila  and 

minerals,  the  bequest  of  Father  KlMfhard  to  Ins 
pupil  on  his  ili'i'Srlore  from  .Nicnhurir  :  a  f.  « 
»'  :iiid  pres«!rved  liy  llic  ■ 

>'  a    ffw    rh<'nvn-sl    jT' 


Irm,.*!).,,       It 

net  that  tli' 
He  deliberat 
and   then   il 

phljU       run' 

II 
1: 


til.     . 

his  atlrii: 


and 

.   and 

r,  rclurnrd  it  to 

ihri'W  himself 

^1  when,  at 


the  sound  of  an  approaching  step,  he  tided  hia 
aching  head  from  his  arm,  and  endeavored  to 
assume  an  ap)H>arance  of  composure.  Il  was  Ihat 
of  the  venerable  woman  who  had  been  the  favorite 
attendant  of  his  mother,  and  who  had,  upon  her 
marriage,  followed  her  from  her  home,  and  ulti- 
mately become  his  nurse.  A  shuddering  thrill 
passt-d  through  his  veins,  for  he  was  awaiting  hrr. 
She  was  accustomed  each  night,  after  his  sister 
had  retired,  to  prepare  for  both  a  draught  of 
lemonade  as  their  night-beverage,  and  first  leaving 
one  with  her  young  master,  to  carry  the  other  lo 
the  chamber  of  the  countess.  Her  appearance 
was  therefore  anticipated  )  and  she  remained  for 
an  instant,  as  usual,  in  order  to  receive  the  praise 
which  her  beloved  nurseling  never  failed  to  lavish 
upon  her  akill  :  but,  for  the  first  time,  EIric 
objected  lo  the  flavor  of  ihodraught,  and  requested 
her  lo  biing  him  a  iL-nmn  that  he  might  augment 
its  acidity.  The  discomfiletl  old  woman  obeyed, 
and,  having  dt'|H>giled  her  salver  upon  the  table, 
left  the  room.  EIric  started  up,  grasped  a  masa 
of  his  dishevelled  hair  in  his  hand  with  a  violence 
which  threalened  to  rend  it  from  the  roots,  uttered 
one  groan  which  seemed  to  tear  asunder  all  Ihe 
fibres  of  hia  heart,  and  then  glared  about  him, 
rapidly  hul  searchin|>ly,  ere  he  drew  the  fatal 
phial  from  his  breast,  and  slowly,  gloatingly 
poured  oui  the  whole  of  the  liquid  into  the  porce- 
lain cup  which  had  been  prepared  fur  his  n  ;• 
As  he  did  so,  a  slight  acrid  scent  dillusc)! 
over  the  apartment,  but  almost  instantly  c\..j'..- 
raled,  and  the  death-draught  remained  as  clear  and 
limpid  as  before. 

'•  To-morrow  !"  murmured  the  wretched  young 
man,  as  he  watched  the  retiring  form  of  the  grey- 
h.iired  attendant  when  she  finally  lel't  Ihe  room  ; 
and  ihpn  he  once  more  buried  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  fell  into  a  slate  of  torpor. 

"  To-morrow  !"  he  repeated,  as  he  at  length 
rose,  slaggeringly,  to  seek  his  chamber.  "  Mina, 
beloved  Mina-  I  have  bought  you  at  a  fearful 
price  I"" 

CHAPTER    III. 

The  voice  of  lamentation  was  loud  upon   the 
morrow    in    that   ancient    house.     The   Counteaa 
Stephanie   had  ceased  to  exist.     The  aged  nurse 
had  drawn  back  ihe  curtains  of  the  window,  that 
her  inistri'ss  might,  as  usual,  be  auakened  by  the 
cheerful  sunlight  ;    but  she  was  no   longer  con- 
scious of  its  beams.     She  lay  upon  her  bed,  ]'alc, 
placid,  and  unchanged,  like  one  who  had  pa.'.sed 
from  the  calm  slumber  of  repose  to  the  deep  sleep 
of  death.     One  hand  pillowed  her  cheek,  and  the 
other  Klill  clasped  her  rosary.     Death  had  lourhed 
her  lovingly,  fiir   there  was  almost   a  smile   upon 
II'  r  lips ;    and    the   hard   liiifs  which    Ihe   world 
-  upon  the  countenance  had  disappeared  be- 
I  Ins  gentle  pressure. 
The  count  stood  glo(miily  tirsidc  her  bed, await- 
ing (he   arrival   of  the   physician  vtho   had  been 
!      He  trembled  violently,  hut   he  was 
hy  the  voice  of  wailing  and  the  sight 
I  I'  :ii:.  .    Ill'  had  lost  his  only  sister.  Ins  last  rela- 
iive.     How.  then,  could   he   have   remained   un- 
moved'    The  physician  came;  he  felt  ih ~" 

and   rounded  wrl^ls,  hut  there  was   no  pul^ 
he  bared  the  while  and  lieauliful  ann  to  ihe  .  . 
der,  and   applied    the  lancet,  but   the    bhHxl  hiiil 
ceased  to  circulate  in  the  blue  veins.     The  in.ui  ol 
•rii'nce  shook  his  head,  and  extended  his  hand  in 
syuijiaihy  to  the  anxious  biulhcr.     The  catai,tro- 
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pho,  he  »aiil,  was  Biihjed  of  regret  to  him  rather 
than  uf  HurpriM.  'I'hu  yuung  griifitie  had  lotiK 
•ufTercd  from  an  afTuetion  of  the  heart.  A  htlle 
sooner  or  a  little  later  the  blow  must  have  fallen. 
It  waa  a  mere  question  of  time.  All  human  aid 
wiB  useless.  And  so  he  departed  from  the  house 
of  muurniiiK- 

Tlio  I'i'vv  individuals  of  Nienburg  and  ita  imme- 
dialu  ni.'i|ihl)urluK>d  who  were  privileged  to  intrude 
at  such  a  moment,  crowded  to  the  mansion  to 
ullor  Iheir  rundolenres  to  the  young  uraf,  and  to 
talk  over  the  sudden  and  melancholy  deaili  of  his 
sister  ;  and  meanwhile,  Klric,  unable  to  rest  for  an 
instant  in  the  Hame  place,  wanilered  through  the 
deaohiie  apirlnients,  tcailess  and  silent,  occasion- 
ally lifting  the  dlffereiit  articles  which  had  be- 
longed to  Stephanie  in  his  trembling  hands,  and 
looking  intently  upon  them,  as  though  he  dreaded 
to  behold  tlie  characters  of  his  crime  traced  upon 
their  surl'are. 

The  (ierman  ceremonial  of  interment  is  cnmpli- 
cati'd  and  minute,  and  all  persons  of  high  birth  are 
expected  to  conform  to  it  in  every  particular. 
Among  the  riles  which  precede  burial  is  one 
which,  trying  as  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  to  the 
principal  actor,  must,  neyortbcless,  greatly  tend  to 
tranquillize  the  minds  of  the  survivors.  It  is 
necessary  that  we  should  describe  this. 

For  I'our-and-lwenly  hours  the  corpse  remains 
beneath  the  roof  where  the  death  has  taken  place, 
and  while  there  all  the  affecling  offices  necessary 
to  its  final  burial  are  performed.  This  time 
elapsed,  it  is  carried  to  the  cemetery,  and  laid,  in 
its  windlng-slieet,  upon  a  bed  in  the  inner  apart- 
ment of  the  low  stone  building  to  which,  in  our 
description  of  the  death-valley  of  Nienburg,  we 
have  already  made  allusitn.  This  solitary  erec- 
tion consists  only  of  two  rooms  ;  that  in  which  the 
body  is  deposited  is  called  the  Hall  of  Resurrec- 
tion, and  contains  no  other  furniture  than  the  bed 
itself  and  a  bell-rope,  the  end  of  which  is  placed 
jn  the  hand  of  the  corpse.  This  cord  is  attached 
to  a  bell  which  rings  in  the  next  room,  and  which 
is  thence  called  the  f'hainl>er  of  the  Dell.  Thus 
bhiiulil  it  occur  that  the  friends  uf  an  individual 
mny  have  iM-en  deceived,  and  have  mistaken 
letli;irgy  fur  death,  and  that  the  patient  .ihould 
awake  during  the  night,  (for  the  body  must  remain 
all  night  in  this  gloomy  refuge,)  the  slightest 
movemeni  which  he  may  make  necessarily  rings 
the  boll,  and  lie  obtains  instant  help.  It  is  cus- 
iiimary  for  the  nearest  relative  to  keep  this  dreary 
watch  :  and  from  a  lieaulit'nl  sentiment,  which 
must  always  tend  to  reconcile  the  watcher  to  his 
ghostly  lask,  he  is  fated  to  watch  there  alone,  that 
it  may  he  he  who  calls  back  the  ebbing  life,  and 
that  none  may  share  in  a  joy  so  holy  and  so  deep— 
a  jov,  moreover,  so  'are  and  so  unbo|)cd  for  ! 

'I'he  long  day,  and  the  still  longer  night  in 
which  the  (^nintess  Stephanie  lay  dead  beneath 
the  roof  she  had  so  reverenced  throughout  her  life, 
passed  over ;  and  all  the  |)nm|>ous  accessories 
which  could  he  commanded  in  so  obscure  a  neigh- 
Imrhood  wen^  secured  to  do  honor  to  her  obsequies. 
The  moiirnful  train  moved  slowly  onward  to  the 
cemetery,  where  a  grave  had  already  been  pre- 
pared for  her  beside  her  mother;  and,  passing 
near  the  sp<it' where  she  was  finally  to  rest,  entered 
the  Hall  of  Resurrection,  and  gently  and  carefully 
stretched  her  upon  the  bed  of  gloom.  The  wild- 
e.«  of  the  mourners  was  the  po<ir  old  nurse,  who, 
with  her  grey  hair  streaming  over  her  shoulders, 
sod  her  dim  eyes  swollen  with  tears,  knelt  near 


the  head  of  her  i< 
hands.     Hiit  it  » 

centre    of    commiaetulion.       1  he     la-^ 
twenty  hours  had    done   the  work  ol 
him;  a  sulltm,  leaden   tinge    bad  spread   iv>'r  liii 
skin,    his  voice   was   deep   and    hollow,  and    his 
trembling    1       '  '  '  ■  their 

offices.     •■  '  "ho 

looked  upon  n n.i  i.  jn  ,.■.  ,  .i...  ..■  ■  ..  t  very- 
thing  to  each  other." 

\  1  l.'ii.'tli  iln;  funeral  train  departed,  for  the  snn 
Elric  listened  in  horror  to  their  re- 
I  uiialeps,  for  he  felt  that  he  was  soon  to 

he  alone.  Alone  with  what '  With  the  dead, 
stretched  there  by  his  own  hand — With  his  mur- 
dered sister  !  This  was  his  •■ 
and  without,  graves,  nothn 
corpses,  and  the  yawning  ti>iuli  mIihIi 
ing  his  victim.  *I'he  sweat  rolled  in 
down  the  forehead  of  the  young  man.  in-  nad 
watched  near  the  body  of  his  mother  in  peace  and 
prayer,  for  she  had  been  taken  from  liiin,  and  he 
was  innocent  then  and  full  of  hope  ;  but  now— 
now  1  He  tottered  to  the  w  indow  and  looked  out. 
The  twilight  was  thickening,  and  the  light  came 
pale  through  the  narrow  leaded  panes  of  the  little 
casement.  He  glanced  around  the  sepolchral 
chamber  in  which  be  was  to  pass  the  night.  There 
was  a  small  fire  burning  upon  the  open  hearth  at 
which  be  lighted  bis  lamp,  and  a  prayer-book 
lying  u[)on  the  table,  on  which  he  vainly  en- 
deavored to  concentrate  his  thoughts.  At  that 
moment  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  prayer  !  The 
strong  m.nii  was  bowed,  body  and  spirit,  beneath 
the  pressure  of  his  crime !  Again  uimI  .i..iir.  i.<. 
asked  himself,  wiih  a  pertinacity  thai  i 

delirium,  what   it  was   over  which    h-  '  •■  ' 

And  again  and  again  the  question  was  answered 
in  his  own  heart.  Over  his  sister,  his  only  sur- 
viving relative,  murdered  by  his  own  hand.  The 
murderer  was  watching  beside  his  victim  ! 

At  intervaU  he  strove  against  the  hoiTor  by 
which  he  was  oppressed  ;  he  endeavored  to  rally 
the  pride  of  his  sex  and  of  his  strength.  What 
conld  he  fear '  The  dead  are  powerless  over  the 
living  ;  and  yet,  fieieer  and  sharper  came  the 
memory  that  his  crime  had  been  gratuiions,  for 
had  he  not  been  told  tint  the  death  which  he  h^i.l 
given  must  ere  long  have  come  ?  "  A  litth 
er,  or  a  little  laier,"  had  said  the  man  of  s.  ■ 
Oh,  had  he  only  waited,  promised,  tem[ioriied  ; 
but  all  was  now  too  late  !  She  lay  there  cold, 
pale,  stark,  within  a  few  paces  of  him,  and  tears 
of  blood  could  not  recall  the  dead  ! 

It  was  the  close  of  autumn,  and  as  the  sun  sol 
masses  of  lurid  and  sulphureous  clouds  gathered 
upon  the  western   horiion.  but  save  ni  ..] 

sweep  of  w  ind  which  moaned  through  I 

trees,  all  remained  still,  buried  in  thai  ,.,,;;,„;;  ,,- 
lence  which  may  be  heard  ;  and  the  moun,  as  yet 
untouched  by  the  rising  vapors,  gleamed  on  the 
narrow  window  of  the  cell,  and  cast  upon  the  floor 
the  quivering  shadows  of  the  trees  beside  it.  But 
at  length  came  midnight,  the  moon  was  veiled  in 
clouds,  and  a  sweeping  wind  rushed  through  the 
long  grass  upon  the  graves,  and  swayed  to  and  fro 
the  tall  branches  of  the  yews  and  cypresses  ;  next 
came  the  sound  of  falling  rain — 1  '  .» 

which  plashed  upon  the  foliage,  li 

a  sullen  reverberation  upon  the  »ji\  inm  loirsty 
earth,  (gradually  the  storm  increased  ;  and  ere 
long,  as  the  thunder  began  to  growl  hoarsely  in 
the  distance,  it  beat  angrily  against  the  diamond 
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pSDM,  Mi4  4r«u|W(l  ■■•  •  -»-"<frfroni  the  ■  - 
Um   liida  baiUioK  athed  mor 

Thii  al^inaattl  wan  .ure  eoogen 

tWI«blu4  spirit  than  the  I'eart'ul  silence  by  which  11 
hid  hmn  praeeiM.  He  tried  tu  think  of  Mina  ; 
bat  as  thuush  ber  pure  and  ionorcnt  image  could 
n^  bleod  With  the  objects  amund  liint.  Iip  found  il 
in|iiMsiMi  in piimnr  1  r    •  'thuufrht. 

Oaes  mora  ho  beat  over  him,  l)ut 

W  be  uioed  the  pac<    1  ~  li  ihc  nar- 

row ahamber,  and  ihr  i  ..-Il  ili.  -:■        '■  .-lircspranff 

ie<l  to  de- 
Hc  rose  hurriedly  from 
iri-d  to  b»  bursting  over 
I  like  fiery  demons 
'  d  nnd  roared  in  the 
wide  chimney  ;  an  ~   lir  stood  there, 

a((hast  and  cunwii  ,  a  .-harp  blast  |>en- 

Mratinp  ;  criuru  in  the  walls,  extin- 

gniabed  .  At  this  ioslanl  the  bell 

rang. 

"The  Br//.'"  shouted  the  younff  count,  like 
a  maniac — "  thi  sni.!"  And  then,  gaining 
slren((lh  from  his  excess  of  horror,  he  laufrhed  as 
wildly  as  he  had  spoken.  "  Fool  that  I  am  !  b 
not  such  a  wind  as  ibis  enough  to  shake  the  very 
edifice  from  its  foundation  '  and  am  I  scared  be- 
cause it  has  vibrated  along  a  wire  7  lias  not  the 
aame  blast  put  out  my  lamp  7  All  is  still  again. 
My  own  thoughts  have  made  a  coward  of  me  !" 

As  he  uttered  these  wards,  another  and  a  bright- 
er flash  shut  through  the  casement  and  ran  along 
the  wire,  and  ajjain  the  bell  rang  nut :  but  his  eye 
had  been  upon  it,  and  he  could  no  longer  cheat 
biiDMlf  into  the  belief  that  he  had  endeavored  to 
create.  The  fiery  vapor  had  disappeared,  but  still 
louder  and  louder  rang  the  bell,  as  though  pulled 
bjr  a  hand  of  agony. 

Eliie  tank  helplees  to  his  knees.  At  every 
•occpiwivf  flash  he  saw  the  violent  motion  of  the 
b(   '  I ng  above  him,  and  as  the  darkness 

IK  '  d  about  the  cell,  he  still  beard  the 

ni:i  '  al,  which  seemed  to  split  his  brain. 

"  I  it  !"  he  moaned  at  last,  as  ho  rose 

f:i  li  •    fliKir.     "I  roust  have  light,  or 

^  I  r  ivinif  maniac." 

A     *  ■  tlie  lamp  ;  but 

bin  ^^  Ise  of  his  fren- 

aied  Will.     .\  !i'nu   i:ii*  iiilerm  *" 

a  second,  th<'  1.     .\t  length  li' 

a  light,  and ,;   to   the  wall,  hi  i... .,  .,1., 

•jres  upon  the  frightful  wire. 

"  Il  stretches,"  he  niultered,  unconsciously  ; 
"  still  it  stretches,  and  there  m  no  wind  now  ;  there 
is  a  lull.  Some  one  roust  Ix;  pulling  it  from  (he 
other  chamlicr,  and  if  so,  it  muni  lie "' 

His  voice  became  extinct ;  he  could  not  ulter  the 
name  of  his  sister. 

With  s  frantic  gesture  he  aeixed  the  lamp  and 
taiaed  towar''  !   inio  the 

dMtlMhanib-  .  without 

Um  OMMtioo  01  .iM  :iini.iia.     A  niidii  ji.uuge  part- 


.    !    ilLr>  t  .\ii  .(lU,  and  as  he  StSiTtTfri'd  nuvvrinls  he 
'  ehng  to  1!  ^ 

I .  and  he  c-  ,  .    't 

himsell.  At  length  he  reached  llie  inner  door, 
and  desperately  flung  it  open.  A  chill  like  that 
which  escapes  from  a  vault  fell  upon  his  hniw,  and 
the  sound  of  th.^  bell  pursued  hitn  still.  He  moved 
a  pace  forward,  retreated,  again  advanced,  and, 
finally,  by  a  mighty  effort,  sprang  into  the  centre 
of  the  chamber.  One  shrill  and  piercing  cry  es- 
ca|ied  hiiu,  and  the  lam|i  fell  from  his  hand. 

"You  are  then  here'"  murmured  a  low  and 
feeble  voice.  "  You,  KIric  von  Konigslein,  the 
renegade  from  honor,  the  sororicide,  the  would-be 
murden?r  '.  Yours  is  the  afTertiun  which  watches 
over  my  last  hours  on  earth  7  The  same  hand 
which  mixed  the  deadly  draught  is  ready  to  lay 
me  in  the  grave  7" 

As  the  words  fell  upon  his  ear,  a  vivid  flash 
filled  the  room,  and  thi'  count  saw  bis  sister  sitting 
upright  wmp|>od  in  her  death-clothes.  A  deep 
groan  escaped  him. 

"  That  draught  was  scarcely  swallowerl,"  pur- 
sued the  voice,  "  ere  I  detected  that  it  had  been 
tam|>ered  with  ;  hut  il  was  then  too  late  to  save 
myself,  and,  for  the  honor  of  our  name,  I  shrank 
from  denouncing  you,  though  I  felt  at  once  tliat 
you  were  the  murderer.  Hut  you  were  coward  as 
well  as  sororicide.  You  have  subjected  mc  to  all 
the  agonies  of  death,  and  have  not  merely  con- 
demned vu  to  an  after-life  of  suffering,  but  of  suf- 
fering to  us  both,  for  I  shall  live  on  under  the 
knowledge  of  the  fate  to  which  you  destined  rae, 
and  you  beneath  my  irrevocable  curse. 

The  last  few  sentences  were  uttered  feebly  and 

'  gaspingly,  as  though  the  strength  of  the  speaker 
were  spent,   and  then  ^  heavy  fall  upon   the   bed 

I  lietrayed  to  the  horror-stricken  KIric  that  some 
fresh  catastrophe  had  occurred. 

With  the  energy  of  despair  he  rushed  from  the 
room,  and  hastened  to  procure  a  light.     A  frighl- 

I  ful  spectacle  met  him  on  his  return.  Stephanie 
lay  across  the  bed,  with  a  portion  of  ber  funeral- 
dress  displaced.  The  arm  with  which  she  had 
rung  the  fatal  Im<II  wax  that  from  which  her  medi- 
cal attendant  had  striven  to  procure  blood  during 
her  insensibility,  and  which,  in  preparing  her  for 
the  grave,  had  l>een  unbound.  The  violent  exer- 
tion to  which  It  had  In-en  subjected,  added  to  the 
[ower  of  the  poison  that  still  lurked  in  ber  veins, 
liad  opened  the  wound,  nnd  ere  tlif!  young  count 

I  returned  with  the  lamp  she  wa.s  indeed  n  corpse, 

'  with  her  white  hunal-gannriits  dabbled  in  blood. 
The  scene  l(dd  its  own  talc  on  the  morrow.  She 
bad  partially  awakened,  and  the  result  was  evi- 
dent. None  knew,  save  he  who  watched  beside 
her,  that  the  fatal  bell  had  rung  '. 

The  curse  worked.  Madness  seiwd  upon  the 
wretched  EIric,  and  for  years  he  was  a  raving  lu- 
natic, who  might  at  any  moment  be  lashed  intu 
frenzy  by  the  mere  ringing  of  a  bell. 


'  messages  : 
Il  was  al 


An  ofRoer  by  whom,  in  the  middle  I 
-  "  '-  were  rarefnllv  d<-'   • 
.  to   lav  out  ine 

.-..,1    ■ I, .,,1,1 


HntLO. 
ages 

ered 

for  toareamenia,  u: 

I  boaiinf  of  carpet 
Mat  lbs  banqact' 
t  regular  waiter  at  eve: 
Hrrald  has  very  liitle  «>> 
kiad  of  heaf  atlar PimcA. 


Habeas  Coipus. — One  of  the  great  bulwarks 

'~    '  '   Kritikli  Constitution,  and  a  snp|i|ement  to 

1  f'harta.     The  us<!  of  the  biilwaik    is   that 

ii:in   in  custody  may,    by   virtue  of  the  writ, 

what  be  isincnslody  for;  a  piece  of  knowledge 

m  only  be  required  by  a  gentlem.'in  so  inun- 

wilb  executions  that  he  ccarcely  knows  one 

ilie  other,  and  is  desirous  of  being  informed 

at  whoM  suit  he  has  been  pounced  upon. — Punch. 
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From  Cruai 
ELEPHiNT-SIIOOTINO   IN    CEYLON. 

Sti, — Aa  it  may  not  be  altoeether  uDinterasUii(( 
lo  "gentlemen  of  1"  '  '  '  '  •  '  "-  at 
eaae,"  to  read  a  lit:  mil 

we  lire  in,  I  am   i  liat 

hero,  in  Oyloii,  w  n^t 

iiimiv  .itliiT  il  !i  I  ihe 

vt'  and  that 

«••  nice  none 

of  our  bolter  qualilioJ  |'i  Ikivc  done  »o,) 

to  place  on  nirurd  a  i'l   -  lona  upon   the 

sport,  illiislratinc  the  peiu'r:il  n murks  we  make  by 
a  diary  of  one  ot"the  very  l>e«l  of  our  excursions. 

Kxceptinif  for  some  iiiilos  inland  from  the  1: 
of  coast  betwren  ('Inlaw  and  Tan^allc,  and  in 
immediate  neiijIiborhiMHl  of  very  thickly-inhabu.  .1 
localities,  elephants  are  to  be  met  with  in  every 
|)art  of  ( 'evion.  Not  always,  certaiidy ,  in  the  same 
nunib<;r8  at  the  same  plares,  but  you  will  never  go 
far  without  hearing  of  them  ;  and  there  are  exten- 
sive tracts  of  country  in  which  they  abound  at  al- 
most all  seasons.  'I  hey  are  met  with  singly,  more 
commonly  in  herds  of  from  three  to  twelve  or 
twenty,  and  sometimes  in  more  numerous  herds, 
which  are  spoken  of  as  amountinf;  even  to  hun- 
dreds; and  they  are  found  hidiffen-ntly  on  all  de- 
scriptions of  pround — on  the  hills  and  plains — in 
the  o])en  country,  and  equally  in  forest  or  in  bush 
junsle. 

The  average  height  of  the  full-grown  <^«ylon 
elephant  is  upwards  of  eicht  feel.  Their  sight  is 
very  defective,  hut  their  hearing  seems  good,  and 
their  s«!nse  of  smell  particularly  acute.  It  is  al- 
ways advisiilile  to  get  to  leeward  of  them  if  possi- 
ble ;  and  directly  you  hearer  approach  them,  even 
on  the  stillest  days,  you  win  see  the  natives  crum- 
bling the  gossamer  grass  and  dropping  it  from  their 
raised  hands,  or  adopting  other  modes  of  ascertain- 
ing if  there  be  any  movement  in  the  air.  They 
vary  exceedingly  in  course,  from  the  beast  which 
will  run  from  any  alarni,  to  the  one  which  will 
resolutely  advance  on  the  fire  of  a  whole  parly. 
But  they  are  very  much  more  commonly  timid 
than  courageous:  of  course,  when  wounded,  many 
of  them  become  savage,  and  as  troublestimc  as  they 
can  make  themselves,  though  it  is  remarked  that 
they  are  inconceivably  stupid  in  dealing  with  un- 
fortunate gentlemen,  and,  so  far  as  our  Ceylon 
H'cords  go,  it  is  cert-ain  that  (though  a  mere  stamp 
of  the  foot  would  be  death)  at  least  three  fourths 
of  those  who  fall  into  the  clutches  of  an  elepli 
escape    with   a    mauling.      The    last    gentler 

sport.oineti  killed  l^v  ■'  ■  ' j  in  this  is!-—'  •■ 

Mr.  VV.ilUnt  and  (  Vn)  Miiior  ■ 

while  Mes.srs.  M'K  .oake,  tieoi_:  . 

wey.  and  Major  Hul'i  •-  '•:'<•■     l""en  severely  win 
ed  by  them,  luckily  1  s.i;  i;.;   with  more  or   1 
damage.     Of  course,  a  very  great  number  of  men 
aro  saved  from  accidents  by  their  bn>lher  sports- 
men.    Rlephants   are    generally    bolder   on   open 
ground  than  in  cover,  but,  if  bold,  far  more  dan- 
genius  in  cover  than  in  op<'n  ground.     In  the  first 
instance  they  see  their  antagonist,  and  he  looks  no 
great  things  compared  lo  themselves.    Sometimes, 
in  open  ground,  they  appear  to  hesitate  as  you  are 
coming   up,  and  then  turn  when  you  are  witH.r, 
twenty  paces;  but  very  often,  if  you  arc  not   ; 
lowed  by  a  p<}iurr  that  frightens  them,  they  s.  1 
or  huddle  together,  and  when  you  are  very  close, 
one  or  two  of  them  come  on  lo  meet   you.     In 
cover  they  most  commonly  hear  you  comiiig  up, 


and  at  the  sound,  or  when  they  i<>e  the  cover  Mir, 
they  go  off;  nr  if  you  ronlrive  Ut  ertme  up  very 
well  m  ver\  '  i 

four  or  fivi 
on  another 
down  to  in  I 
lo  your  ehii 
aeoros  to  I 
There  arr. 
and  tl. 
in  will' 

he  readily  comtUB J  wlitu  it  in   1 
close  you  must  be  to  fire,  and  that  ■, .  .1 

hems  you,  and  with  its  thorns  hooka  yuu,  lu  all 
round,  is  inimpled  down  like  stubble  by  the  ele- 
' '  H  on  you.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  very 
IS  regards  danger ;  but  in  open 
-.,M,,.n.  .1  .111  I  wl.s,  you  have  free  and  fair  use  of 
your  legs,  and  a  man  in  elephant-shcMiting  may 
calculate  on  having  sometimes  to  run,  for  reasuoa 
quite  as  satisfactory  lo  his  amour  priypr»  aa  Uar- 
dulph's  at  (jad's  or  Claverhouse's  at  Loudon  Hill. 
The  most  favorable  ground  for  sho<iting  is  very 
open  jungle,  where  you  can  approach  without  be- 
ing heard  or  seen,  and  make  way  through  it  in  the 
event  of  a  retreat.  Opinions  dilTer  widely  as  to 
Ihe  pare  of  the  elephant ;  but  I  find  all  men  who 
have  been  chased  unanimously  agree  that  they  mn 
fast,  and  that  he  does  cleverly  who  gels  away  from 
them. 

The  practice  in  Ceylon  is  lo  fire  invariably  at  the 
head,  the  favorite  shots  being  above  the  iniiik.  -.a 
the  temples,  the  hollow  over  the  eye,  and  the  Iml- 
iow  at  the  back  of  the  ear ;  in  all  eases  bearing  in 
mind  the  size  and  |K>sition  of  the  hrain.  and  level- 
Ung  so  as  to  go  directly  to  it  through  these  we:ik<  r 
parts  of  the  skull.  In  the  opinion  of  the  fin^t  ^ll>lt 
in  Ceylon,  fifteen  paces  is  decidedly  the  best  dis- 
tance to  fire.  It  gives  time  for  a  second  shot ; 
whcrea.s,  when  you  let  an  elephant  • 
close,  if  ihe  first  jihot  does  not  drop  I. 

rushes  on,  i'  I  will  be  a  vr  - ■•  ' 

most  likely  une.  and  it 

retreat  will with  ihe  1' 

very  short  start.     It  is.  however,  1 
with  the  closeness  of  cover  and  ti  ,    ;i 

ground  to  be  sure  of  your  bird,  most  first  shots  are 
fired  at  about  ten  paces,  and  occasionally  closer. 
Men  don't  like  10  hear  their  friends  say,  •'  It  "s  a 
pity  you  did  n't  go  a  little  nearer  before  you  fired." 
A  shot  that  goes  true  lo  the  brain  dn 
phant  off  the  gun  ;  but  nothing  is  more  v< 

them  taki       '  '  '  i 

ive  been  1, 

(Is  fairly  t<i  n.  i.  .n    n' 
IS  a  \»ide  difference  •  • 

.  *l.,ii       I  il.iiil.-  ilic  tin.,  . 

:  says  the  fronler.  Il  is  tho 
;l)t.  but  I  have  seen  il  very 
often  tail.  Hehind  the  ear.  they  say,  is  deadly ; 
but  I  never  fired  it,  or  saw  it  fired,  that  I  rement- 
ber.  If  the  ball  go  critically  true  to  its  mark,  aD 
shots  are  certain  ;  but  the  bones  on  either  side  of 
the  honeycomb  passages  to  the  brain  are  so  thick 
that  there  is  in  all  a  glorious  uncertainly,  which 

keeps  a  man  on  •' till   he  sei      '  -      '■- 

phant  down,  ami  'K-s  not  in^ 

I'l.i.lKints.  after  -  ■!•  •>•!    ■" 

'■'.  are  often 
,.  ;ial  Coach  ;i  •• 

Harrow  Road,  fiounshing  in  active  business. 

There  are  not  many  elephant-shots  who  hare 
not  been  foolish  enough  in  their  day  to  go  up  lo  •■ 
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•lopbuit  wiib  »  tinffla  aod  only  barrel ;  bul  this  is 
geoonilly  Man  ihey  h»T«  «aen  a  scrape.  I 
•h.iuM  »'av  a  iiiui  WM  ferfectly  gunned  for  ele- 
I  ih  tlirpc  doubles,  carrying  balls 

),.  (11  to  tbe  pound,  with  the  same 

bora,  tii|>)>iv,  tie.  The  ball,  one  third  pewter, 
•houtd  go  down  with  moderate  pressure  over  a 
oharge  and  a  half  of  powder,  and  the  caps  oui;ht 
to  fit  exactlv.  I  have  been  nanus  three  caps  out 
of  four  bar  '  '  :  lieforo  a  herd.  Many  ele- 
phllll-^ll<ll^  V  Kuns.    I  think  them  utter 

Buiunctii  r.,...  > ..,,  ..,,.1  1,. -,1^  V...!,  and 

•t  Hint's  v<>  will) 

•carcc  |>o», .  iiiinp 

hurriedly  on  an  i  ing  but  a  single 

bn>!i  l>.  ivk'rii  ii>.  I  from  my  heavy 

.\  .     :•  1     .:  Ill'    ;■  ,i,;le, struck  the  ear 

(  :  :  -hp  on  me,  and  1 

1  I  patteraro 

\,,  she  aliiiuet 

hud  liolil  <j|  a.  1  lirnl  as  I  «as  ia;sMi);  it,  and  of 
couPM!  did  her  no  harm.  I  had  to  bolt.  In  ten 
aeoinds  I  was  down — her  trunk  twiddling  about 
ay  legs,  and,  but  fur  a  friend  who  came  up  at  the 
moinenl,  and  floored  her  as  she  was  on  her  knees 
paying  every  possible  attention  to  me,  I  should 
m 's:  i'tu!>:ili|y  have  been  expended.  I  have  since 
I  r  more  than  half  dead  after  a  pursuit, 

II.  ijid  carried  a  heavy  gun;  and  as  light 

ones  till  their  work,  I  know  no  advantage  the 
heavier  have,  unless  it  be  ihat  they  may  pos- 
■ibly  slun  or  slupify,  or,  perhaps,  now  and  then, 
kill  a  very  biir  elephant,  when  the  light  ones 
V.  V        '  nd  rare  poasibili- 

t.  iiisaneeof  carry- 

lui;    HI'      I"-'  '  ■•■■■ 

Although  a 

jrou  can   'II'  : 

ly  des:;  .  both  as  regards 

llie  1  '  chance  of  fresh 

>  r  you  have  discharged 

t  illy  as  these  latter  are 

ii.H.j.i.ii  .i;-.i,~ji..,(tl  iuid  resolute.  The  two  steady 
f.'lliii*^   «h'i  ivirrv    vniir  Bpar<"  guns  must  be  in- 

i-  by  no  means  to 

I  '1  into  actum. 

■n — (I  can  I' 

V  cxclamai 

'■   • •  "  are    they    I.,    n. 

founil'") — well,  then  i)ie  best  yon  can 

^.'1  t  .    "K  '!     <!  r  I'.t  Ml  '    a    I,  i  II  ,'r(M»;tiii    nr    Hiri- 


:>  I  Ksstward  to  the  coast,  you  will 

I'l  ind  on  which  our  party  met.     ]t 

ia  a  pan  oi  uhat  is  called   the   Veddah-rali,  or 

Veddah's  oounlrv,  of  thn  prnvinci>  nf   Wi'lUmv. 
Tb«r< 
tbe  ri. 

laMJ.  .    IS    IMIIIKI  : 

■•»«  1'  <t  it.     T(i 
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rock  and  forest,  but  the  lower  ground  consists  of 
long  undulations  perfectly  open,  or  dotted  with 
single  trees  and  clumjis,  with  stripes  of  forest 
(chiefly  in  the  hollows  where  the  waters  run) 
which  here  and  there  spread  over  the  neighboring 
ground  to  some  extent.  In  fact,  great  part  of  it 
resembles  the  Sherwood  of  Iranhoe,  consisting  of 
"  woods  through  which  there  are  many  open  glades 
and  some  paths,  hut  such  as  seem  only  formed 
by  the  numerous  herds  of  cattle  which  graze 
in  the  forest,  or  by  the  animals  of  chase  and  the 
hunters  that  make  prey  of  them  ;"  while  the  more 
open  parts  recalled  to  our  minds  the  descriptions 
we  had  read  of  the  American  prairies.  In  much 
of  the  forest  there  is  no  undergruwth  ;  in  other 
parts  ■  good  deal.  The  Patupalar  river,  and  one 
or  two  of  its  feeders,  intersect  the  country  rather 
inconveniently  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  a  gentle- 
man who  preceded  us  prophesied  that  our  sport  on 
this  occasion  would  amount  to  little  more  than 
taking  olf  our  clothes  to  cross  one  river,  and  put- 
ting them  on  again  to  go  decently  to  the  next. 
About  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  last  inhabited 
spot,  called  Diinbledenny,  is  the  bungalow — prettily 
situated,  with  a  tine  lawn  bordered  by  noble  trees 
in  ita  front — where  our  head-<]uarters  were  to  be 
established.  Two  very  precipitous  and  striking 
rocks,  of  about  300  feet  height,  called  "  Kogers' 
Pillars,"  rise  behind  the  building,  and  served  as 
admirable  landmarks. 

Our  ride  from  Kandy  waa  a  great  treat,  espe- 
cially the  descent  of  the  Diaboboli  pass,  which  leads 
down  to  a  tract  of  country  of  noturidusly  bad  char- 
acter, and  which,  at  a  turn  of  the  road  about  a  mile 
beyond  Gmiagainnia,  presents  the  traveller  with  B 
most  striking  and  impressive  view.  The  river, 
whose  modulated  rou  has  lieen  previously  heard, 
IS  seen  by  breaks  fur  many  miles,  foaming  and 
struggling  along  it3  rocky  and  descending  bed  to 
the  left,  covered  till  late  in  the  day  by  wreaths  of 
mist  through  which  are  seen  its  banks,  lorn  bare 
to  the  primitive  rock,  high  «bovc  the  usual  water- 
mark. From  these  the  precipices  rise  abruptly 
full  2000  feet,  and  close  the  view  on  that  side.  To 
the  right  the  forest  hills  ascend  somewhat  more 
gradually,  but  yet  wild  and  binkcn,  while  on  in 
I  lies  the  Maha'  "  "  v  between  them — 
dank,  and  nni.'-'  '.  shut  in  from  the 

>^  iiulesomc   and   purii>,in;   ..i. . /.e,  and  open  with 
all  its  spread  of  vegclalion,  swamp,  and  water,  to 
the  fiery  sun.     Not  a  hut,  or  a  curl  of  smoke,  or 
the  sign  of  anything  betokening  tbe  presence  of 
man,  is  seen   along  the  lini;  :   while  a  few  aban- 
doned clearings  at  the  fool  of  ihe  pass  show  where 
he  has  vainly  endeavored   pernianently  to  invade 
the  confines  of  this  deadly  valley,  and  either  died 
or  fled.     If  you  could  imagine  aKandian  priest  of 
!  V  feet  in  height,  with  a  voice  of  twenty  trumpet 
IT.   the    pass   itself  is   precisely    a   scene   in 
'  ,  .'.  ■'       '•  ir.l  to  the  pi'-i'  -  "ind 

re   away  ii  nd 

■    "■'  an  I'j.t,.. .ch- 

lain,  afler  the   ap- 

iietl  bard.     A  very 

liy  the  path  which 

e,  passing  through 

a  noble   fureat,  the  u|>enings  ol   w  hieh   give  view* 

of  the  Hewaillia  range  of  imiunlains  on  Ihc  right. 

'    '    exquisite  and   varied   greens  which  clothed 

sides   well',  ss  we  all  declared,  sil[M*rior  to 

hil  what  with 

'iiiiBges,  and 

%>  iii.iir-.,  (I)  it  mini-...  Ill  iiii'ii   niM-ii'-ii-d  nooks,  with 
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graceful  bamboos  tad  eoeoa-nuu  around  Iheni 
— (hu  clowii;  nputa  of  MTSnl  akirmishoa  in  ihe 
Kaiutiaii  rHbullioii,  where  thoao  we  knew  had 
done  thu  statu  suiuo  service — the  cbarniiiif?  plain 
of  V'eura)rani;t,  and  the  p»a-l'owl,  with  thutr 
splendid  pluiua);o,  boarding  us  as  if  they  knew 
we  li:id  no  Runs,  our  last  day's  ride  was  en- 
livened by  almost  a  continued  file  tire  of  exclama- 
tions iif  (IcIiKbt.  It  was  near  dusk  in  the  evoninK 
when  wo  reached  the  od^e  of  the  park,  and  our 
guide,  after  leadin);  us  a  couple  of  miles  into  it, 
suddenly  stopped,  declaring  himself  ut  fault,  atid, 
after  much  expostulation,  all  that  we  could  extract 
from  him,  br  lixini;  him  on  »  knoll  and  di'sirinK 
him  to  considi'r  well  the  scarce  perceptible  oiiiline 
of  the  sevcrni  hills  within  our  view,  was  ih:it  he 
had  broui>ht  us  in  a  direction  directly  opposite  to 
that  of  our  destination.  We  accordingly  doubled 
back,  aiiL  r4ii;ht  set  in.  We  had  wandered  about 
an  hour  in  the  dark,  when,  on  passiii);  the  ridge 
of  a  small  lull,  wi;  heard  the  h>nK,  low,  roll  of  a 
herd  of  elephants,  and  a  sharp  •'  prut"  or  two, 
and  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  sounds,  saw  a 
thick  black  mass  at  some  distance  on  our  right. 
It  was  evidently  a  large  herd,  and  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  we  had  no  guns.  As  we  crossed 
near  to  them  the  growling  became  much  louder,  ac- 
companied by  a  sort  of  hanging  noise,  like  a  cooper 
liammerint;  a  cask,  which,  with  two  or  three  pe- 
culiarly angry  trum|>et8,  so  scared  our  people  that 
they  quite  forgot  themselves,  and  scudded  in  all 
directions.  With  a  deal  of  diiruniliy  we  collected 
them  by  shouiini;,  except  two,  whom  our  eloquent 
execrations  could  not  seduce  nut  of  the  trees,  up 
which  they  had  tied,  and  where  they  chose  to  pass 
the  night,  s<i  that  we  pushed  on  without  them, and 
were  very  shortly  brought  up  by  a  chasm,  of 
which  we  could  not  see  the  bottom,  but  where  we 
could  hear  thu  water  tlowing  fist,  and  which  we 
were  told  was  impassable.  Here  we  struck  a 
light  t'rom  a  tinder-box,  and  were  striving  to  set 
fire  to  bits  of  wood  to  enable  us  to  examine  our 
ditBcultivs.  when  a  native,  atlnicted  by  our  shout- 
inir,  Ciimc  from  the  other  side,  and  told  us  he  had 
left  the  bungalow  that  al'tcrnoon,  and  that  though 
we  could  cross  the  river  below  us,  the  next  one  we 
should  come  to  was  a  more  doubtful  matter.  We 
forded  the  first  stream  easily  enough,  fur  it  was 
not  breast  high,  and,  after  passing  half  a  mile  of 
plain,  we  came  to  the  second  river,  and  were  sur- 
prised to  see  lots  of  people  and  liijhts,  and  doubly 
80  to  hear  a  well-known  voice  or  two  shouting  and 
laughing  at  their  loudest.  They  were  our  friends, 
who  had  Ihumi  similarly  benighted  and  U'set  with 
elephants,  and  together  we  m.ide  as  merry  a  cross- 
ing of  a  rattlinu  stream  of  1(H)  yards  in  width,  and 
of  rather  critical  depth,  as  heart  could  desire. 
Our  numerous  chools  or  Hainbeaux,  gleaming  in 
and  alon?  the  water,  flashing  on  either  bank  and 
lighting  up  the  lofty  trees;  our  horses  floundering 
and  sometimes  swimming  ;  the  people — Kandians 
and  Malays — with  loose  dishevelled  hair,  strug- 
gling with  the  stream,  and  screaming  to  us  and  to 
each  other  ;  and  the  red,  rapid  current  rushing 
along  on  all  aides  of  us,  with  the  final  scramble  up 
the  bank,  and  the  purl  of  one  or  two  horses  back 
again  into  the  river,  were  all  capital  in  their  way. 
A  short  walk  brouabt  us  to  the  bungalow,  where 
dry  clothes  and  a  good  dinner  titled  us  to  listen  to 
each  other's  recitals.  Our  friends  had  been  lucki- 
ly in  with  some  elephants  during  the  daylight,  and 
had  altogether  bagged  seven — one  of  them  a  small 
tusker.     The  following  circumstance  which   oc- 


curred to  It — ,  the  firal  shot  of  Pcylon.  may  illua- 
tralc  what  I  have  said  of  the  uncertainlv  <>f  the 
front  shot.    They  'g  an  elepli 

some  thick  cover  md  R —  wn 

1.  ,  |i  il'i  ■    "iruiiu'li    il .    M     .  ■,    uic 

(■:.  ,,,-.;,.  .1  1  .    ^;  ..I    i:  i      i;;,/  •    \i   •  :iim  six 

p». .  n  ..i  iiMii.      II.    !■  ■  I  i.i    .  :r;'linnt 

came  on :   he  tired    i  ,  '■  '  "~   • 

the  elephunt  »:i«  n;-.  •.    i  ;i  :i>.   it  llic 

top  of  h.     - ;  •  •:■'  .V  !i  -..  \;  .   \    ,i-   Ml  :||.        ;'li.      It 

is  not  I'Miy  mill  Mil. I  ui.iii.i  hn.'  1..1.1  iji.il  tale, 
fur  the  pace  of  ({entlemen  dillers,  |ierhapa,  more 
than  that  of  elephants,  and  few  could  run  with 
K — .  In  talking  over  these  matters  and  antici- 
pating our  next  day's  sport,  wi'  i;ot  but  too  rap- 
idly through  the  night  of  our  arrival  at  the  Park. 
3\sl  Dccrmiier  — So<m  after  dHy-llvht,  the  re 
viil  (>(  II — 's  voice  was  hear.'  '  '  '  nt  with  the 
unpackings   and   squibbini>s  <>n    a  first 

morning,  it  was  near  ei^ht  " .  ■  lure  we  had 

assembled,  each  in:in  followed  by  his  three  or  four 
gun-carriers  and  tail-eutters.      In  iid.l  li.Mi  lo  iIm>.'. 
we  were  accompanied  by  lli. 
chief  of  the  district,  a  must  n  I 

headman  in  his  native  costume,  but  who  now  fig- 
gured  in  a  pair  of  bright  plaid  tights  and  a  blue 
jacket,  and  really  looked  very  like  some  anomalous 
animal  peculiar  to  this  unfrequented  reirion.     Ilia 
followers  consisted   of  ten   or   fil'i. 
quainted    with   the   country,  as   . 
and   b<'ater8.     Two   or  three  of  lii.ai    ,«ri.    ..  iv 
intelligent    young   fellows,   who    seldom    walked 
away,  reducing  their  togirery  to  its  small. ^i  .-.mi. 
pass  for  a  reronnoissann  ,  without  return 
us  up  to  elephants,  and  six  or  seven  ol  ■ 
were  Veddahs — the  wild  men   of  Ceylon.      Tlity 
were    sad,   skinny,   miserable,    downcast-lookinij 
fellows,  of  very  low  stature,  with  Ihe  exc<-plion  of 
one  tall  lathy  young  man,  the  wild  and  distrustful 
expression  of  whose  eye,  caught  through  his  long 
locks,  was  far  more  that  of  a  wild  animal  than  of 
a  human  being.     A  very  few  inches  of  rag  consti- 
tuted the  whole  of  their  drapery '  their  hair,  in 
long   matted   strijx's,   fell    in   front   to   the    same 
length  as  behind,  covering  eyes,  mouth  and  chin. 
Their  arms  wen;  a  small  hatchet,  stuck  in  their 
girdle-string,   and   a   bow   of   above    six   feet   in 
height,  with  two   lone-bladed   arrows;   and  they 
moved   along   in   single   flle,  looking  as  sad   and 
keeping  as  silent  as  if  to  laugh  or  to  speak  were 
equally  against  their  practice.     It  is  right  to  ex- 
plain here,  that  of  our  party  of  five,  the  one,  M — , 
was  a  young  civilian,  whose  defect  of  sifht   put 
shooting  out  of  the  question  ;  and  the  other  haT- 
ing  recently,  or  scarcely,  rernvered  from  a  severe 
dlness,  was  bv  no  means  qnalitied  for  the  active 
duties    of    this   service,   except    on   the    modem 
co6|>erative   and   movement   principle  of  "Go  it, 
you  cripples!"      The  less  you  have  that  h:itrs  in 
vour  personal  equipment  for  elephant-s' 
fwlter  ;  for  though  you  are  very  likely  ( 
you  will)  to  come  back  in  rags  and   1 
have  more  chance  of  being  presentabh' 
close  clothing.     The  color  of  your 
dark.     Our  outer  garments  were  1 
nankeen;  and  a!  p  is  tin    <.in>  i.!iii..in.x 

head-covering.     \\  Ids  morning,  knowing 

there  were  eleph... r  path  ;  and  in  about 

half  an   hour   after  we  had  forded  the   river  we 

were  told  that  we  were  near  them.     We  accortl- 

ingly  dismounted,  and.  jossing  over  some  rocky 

'ground,  came  on  four,  standing  under  trees  in  a 

I  hollow  about  100  yards  off,  flapping  their  ear*  ao4 
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browning.     W<<   siopix^i   mit ;  it  ' ~ 

ran,  «nil  the  i-li>|iliTmt.«.  mtiiib  out 
np  tbeoppositr  w>n-ni,  liiit  (><■('■■'•■  "■ 
IwenlT  picra  of  ii  .ill  four   v 

LtfAttA  mnA  utrulli'd   .'lion  '   -<I|||. 

|Ma|^  ••jo%  iiornmi;    brrtrze,    and 

gSlms  »  n  III  our  way,  while  onr 

(  I  III  Truiit,  and  in  sibout  an  hour 

Oh  ••<1  snH  <<h<i««)  three  other  ele- 

pbuiu  ai  !>ucne  iii  '>w  us.     We  doubled 

ttmoA  a  little  fur  •xge  o(  rover  and  to 

pi  '        ird  of  uiciM,  »iii  on  roaching  the  spot 

f(.  .»cre  off.     Wc  started  on  their  track 

ami  ii>ii.i»i  <i  at  a  irnod  pac<! — I  dare  say,  over  a 
eoaple  of  miles  of  all  soru  of  ertiund,  aiitl  at  last 
wan  tt  £iull  in  some  mixed  cover,  when,  as  we 
WOia  iliwuiMiiin  what  was  best  to  be  done,  the 
tinea  eleplMiits  bn>ke  out  of  the  junijle,  about 
tkiity  fm»  behind  us,  and  three  of  us  met  them. 
One  beaat  more  forward  than  the  others,  imik  our 
ballt — all  fronterv  :  when  a  serond  dashed  forward 
from  behind,  with  a  shrill  trumpet  and  raised 
trunk,  like  a  knight  shouiini;  his  wnr-ery  and  "  to 
the  rescue;"  and  it  was  a  chevy  amonc  the  un- 
loaded for  a  second  or  two.  Hut  the  rest  came 
op,  and   one  of  the   elephants    was  floored — the 

otber two eaeapinir.    TIk' -oi„,„„  i.^,)  broufjht 

M  to  eie*ea  o'clock,  H'  to  break- 

hat,  where  a  sylvan  t;i'  :.     .      vered  with 

fern,  and  seats  to  match,  had  been  put  up  by  our 
followers,  under  some  shady  trees.  A  hearty 
breakfast  was  rapidly  despatched,  and  wo  were 
loxuriouaiy  diseossini;  our  cit^ars  when  news  of  a 
herd  put  us  ai^in  in  motion.  They  were  in 
eover,  and,  as  it  appeared,  on  the  move,  so  that 
it  was  nome  lime  before  wo  came  upon  them. 
When  we  did,  it  became  airain  a  race.  They 
were,  however,  not  to  be  headed  on  this  irround, 
but  as  they  were  squeezed  and  imp«-<led  by  some 
er  jungle,  we  d'.— -i  "■■■■n  the  mob  of  ungainly 
s,  and  thi  i»  of  "  Dah,  dah  ! — 

eh,  oh!  "    from  '■  rs,    provokwl   one   to 

turn,  and  he  dn>pped  N-lore  he  was  well  round. 
The  next  one  that  tunied,  turned  for  action,  and 
took  one  hall  that  checked,  and  a  second  that 
floored  him.  They  then  broke  and  separated, 
some  '  V ,  some  another ;  and  after 

four  II  we  were  at  a  stand-still. 

AfVcr  liiMiij'  riiKi'i  I'T  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we 
were  told  that  there  were  wmie  of  them  still  quite 
cloae  to  OS,  when  wo  divided,  as  it  was  uncertain 
where  the*  would  break.  .S—  and  (i —  had 
aeareety  taken  their  station  when  two  elephants 
dashed  nut  of  the  jungle  at  them  most  gallantly, 
and  dropped  tofether,  very  clow  to  iheir  antago- 
■iala.  Onljr  two  of  this  herd  iwiiped.  We 
WUaueJ  the  aoene  of  action,  giving  each  poor 
beaat  the  praiae  he  had  monted,  and  hnd  progressed 
•OOM  half  mile  beyond  it,  and  l-ikeii  a  halting 
poaition  me  fine  trees  to  blow  a  clood  and 

wail  or  11,  when  a  herd  was  reported  to 

be  bfo«Nii|(  just  OB  the  hill-aide  above  us.  This 
Imi4  waa  ten  la  auiBber,  of  which  one  eaea|ied.  I 
lw*e  ieMoyi  aaaa  aoythiag  prettier  of  its  kind  than 
Mr  appweeh  apoa  theae  aninwla.  They  were 
amietad  aloag  the  top  of  a  riiunD  ^weell  of  lomr 
(laaa,  animt  toe  magla  tn- 
•eaordiair  to  hia  own  sweet  ^^ 
iag  kioMelf  with  the  graw,  or  lla|i|iiiiK  lua  eat>. 
■M  mauntinc  oa  nau«is  ■ 


"  dreamt  of  in  his  phi 
by,"  when  a  "prut"  from  one  told  that  we 
warn  aeea.     At  fimt  the  elepbanU  only  looked  at 
m  M  the;  aiaed,  b«t  aa  we  eane  Manf,  ooa  or 


two  of  thetn  walked  (itrwani,  and  the  re.si  huddled 
together.  We  then  ran  at  them,  and  they  liirned 
I'.T  the  cover  some  fifty  yards  away.  Our  party 
■  d — two  after  them,  three  to  flank  and  meet 
n  ;  for  the  cover  was  a  mere  strip  of  trees 
along  a  broken  water-chasm.  As  the  following 
[larty  cloned  on  them,  at  the  edge  of  the  cover, 
one  turned  hamlsomely,  and  S —  floored  him.  All 
passed  on,  elephants  and  men,  to  where  the  flank- 
ing party  met  them.  There  four  or  five  were 
tumbled  one  over  the  other  into  the  ditch,  and 
their  roaring  was  tremendous.  K —  pursued  the 
rest,  and  while  the  others  were  loading  a  single 
one  came  steadily  down  the  track  the  pursuers  had 
just  come,  and  was  drop|)ed  by  (I — ,  certainly 
within  two  yards  of  the  muzzle  of  his  fowling- 
piece.  R —  accounted  for  those  he  followed. 
While  we  were  down  below,  and  the  Raie-rali 
was  coming  to  join  us,  the  elephant  first  floored 
rose  up  and  charged  him  furiously,  but  the  old 
gentleman  escaped  through  the  trees,  and  so  did 
the  elephant.  It  was  now  evening,  and  wilh  their 
twenly-two  tails,  (for  the  brunh  of  the  elephant, 
like  that  of  the  fox,  is  the  trophy  of  hix  con- 
queror.) our  party  rode  home,  and  after  fording 
i  the  river  drank  that  first  glass  of  Madeira — that 
first  glass ! — 

"  To  such  as  know  thee  not,  my  words  were 
weak  ; 

To  those  who  've  gulped  thee  down,  what  lan- 
guage could  they  speak!" 

I  solemnly  declare  that  no  mortal  man  but  he  who 
drinks  it  after  a  whole  day's  fag  within  the  tropics 
can  know  the  goods  the  gods  provide  us  in  "  Lon- 
don particular" — the  best  kind  of  Madeira — that 
has  twice  passed  the  line.  After  thai  came 
dressing  and  dinner,  and  talk  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  then  a  sleep,  as  if  Morpheus  had  borrowed 
"  Night's  leaden  sceptre"  to  Knock  one  senseless 
the  moment  we  set  foot  in  his  dominions.  I  ought 
to  have  mentioned  that  it  was  our  practice  to  pay 
down  at  once  half-a-crown  to  any  one  who  showed 
us  elephants,  and  soven-and-sixpence  to  any  one 
who  took  us  up  to  a  full-grown  tusker. 

Isl  January. — This  morning  was  passed  in  deer- 
shooting,  which,  from  the  necessity  of  keeping 
your  people  fed  and  in  good-humor,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  provoking  duties  of  those  who 
come  to  shoot  elephmils  in  the  Veddah-rali.  The 
tnode  pursued  in  this  sport  was  to  p<»t  us  at  sev- 
enty or  a  hundred  yards  apart,  each  to  stand  inu- 
tionless  m  frunl  of  a  tree,  in  some  open  glade 
bordered  by  a  strifie  of  forest,  w  hile  the  few  Ved- 
dahs  would  b<>at,  i.  e.  walk  through  the  cover, 
merely  tapping  a  tree  with  their  hatchets,  or  occa- 
sionally giving  a  cry,  so  as  to  startle  the  deer  out 
towards  us.  The  sportsman  would  either  get  a 
running  shot,  of  if,  as  was  very  coininoiily  the 
case,  the  deer  stood  to  lislen  or  stnp|ied  to  gale  at 
his  unuHual  ap|>earaiice,  a  standing  one.  It  was 
very  pretty,  no  dniibi  ;  the  ulighlly  »'  '  '  -'  '■■s 
were  like  tlios<'  of  home.     The  mon  '• 

was  almost  Knglmh  :  and  when  the  a...,'  ■ r 

eanie  breaking  out,  for  a  lime  it  was  very  inlerest- 

iiiir     liiit    we   soon   voted   that  we  didn't  like  it. 

ig  was  liresoiiie,  and  a  deer  going  along 

■•  not  very  easily  bit;  but  it  was  indis- 

:ihd   wo  were  at   it   till   breakraHi-liine, 

ilo<l  in  gelling  three  deer.     Alter  break- 

M'te  B<ion    put   U|Kin  the  track  of  some 

.  and  were   passing  quietly  and   silently 

oowaid  wbea  a  shot  frotn  behind  brought  us  basli 
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to  whore  R —  (who  wu  brin«ii  " 

the  puny)  hud  killuil  an  «le|iii  > 
uf  us  h:ul  iwBiteil.  We  iinm 
fur  the   horu,  and    K —  cajiu' 

wo  fuund,  (a   yuun)(    tusker,)    

Whethiir  there  wu.i  a  herd  here  (ir  nut  iliere  in 
sayiii){,  for.  If  they  iry   to  dci  so,  they  can  i>i<  ■. 
•way  aa  cfnlly  and   silontly  as  tliu  miiallest  aiii-| 
mala.     We  had   now   news  uf  two  Binall  herds, 
aiul  were  soon  inouiitod  and  in  the  direction  of  one 
of  ttioin,  when  u  most  tiatterin);  re)>iiit  uf  the  num- 
bers of  a   herd  about    three   miles  olT,   made   us  1 
change  our  route.     We  had  reached  the  Kround',  | 
dismounted,  and  were  staiidinft  in  an  opi] 
within  the  edjje  of  the  cover,  waitinu  (<■! 

intuliiKcnco,    when    unexpectedly    four   tii, 

came  up  from  behind  us.  As  we  ran  to  ni' 
them  they  turned,  and  three  were  killed  ;  tu 
other  escaped.  While  we  were  reloading  news 
of  the  herd  up  above  in  the  jungle  and  pretty 
heavy  rain  came  on  (oijether :  however,  those 
loaded  ]>u8hed  on,  and  a  lively  lire  commenced, 
which  only  ceased  when  the  rain  made  it  impossi- 
ble to  load,  or  to  keep  a  loaded  (fUii  dry.  Five 
had  bt!cn  killed.  One  of  them,  a  very  larf;e  beast, 
took  an  infinity  of  killinu;.  I  don't  think  I  am  be- 
yond the  mark  when  I  say  that  fifteen  or  sixteen 
halls  must  have  been  fired  into  his  head  before  one 
from  G —  dropped  him.  And  he  was  not  active, 
so  as  to  put  people  olF  their  sliootin);  ;  but  ho  was 
in  a  hollow,  and  the  balls  all  went  low,  down  to- 
wards his  jaws,  instead  of  up  to  his  brain.  Though  | 
this  fellow  stood  so  stilily,  the  most  dashini;  cle-l 
phant  in  this  field  was  a  little  monster  of  that  age  i 
when  elephants  make  very  comical  but  roui;h ' 
playfellous.  He  charged,  risht  and  left,  amon^r ; 
the  people,  scrcaminf;  and  lasliiii);  about  his  trunk  j 
in  the  ridirulous  way  these  little  fellows  do,  while] 
the  Veddalis  were  firing;  their  arrows  at  him,  and  j 
those  who  dared  runnini;  up  and  drawing;  them  I 
out  ajnii"-  It  was  a  complete  farce,  after  the 
tragedy  that  bad  been  enacted.  At  last  they  fairly 
mobbed  hiin,  look  olT  the  tip  of  his  tail  as  their 
trophy,  and  away  ho  palloped,  roaring;  as  lustily 
M  ever.  While  the  rain  was  (joinR  on  G — and 
M —  had  heard  an  elephant,  which  appeared  to  be 
a  wounded  one,  in  some  thick  cover — so  thick,  in 
fact,  that  thou);h  they  could  see  the  movement  of 
the  beast,  they  dared  not  )to  in  with  their  wet 
guns.  As  soon  as  it  ceased  we  fired  off  stirno  of 
our  pieces  and  reloaded,  and,  thoui;h  it  was  near 
dusk,  look  post  about  a  patch  of  jun|;lo,  while  a 
few  natives,  with  S —  anil  G — ,  went  in  to  work 
out  some  elephants  that  were  said  to  be  there. 
Hut  they  did  not  come  out  ;  they  were  found  in 
cover  so  thick  that  what  with  it  and  the  dusV  they 
were  si-arcely  disiinnuisliable,  till,  letting  the 
sportsmen  come  within  a  very  few  yard.i,  they  de- 
liberately dashed  at  them.  They  were  killed — 
two  of  them — and  there  's  an  end  ;  but  with  un- 
steady shots,  timid  gun-carriers,  snaps,  flashes,  or 
any  of  the  accidents  that  atluct  true  firing,  these 
charges  in  such  close  cover  involve  the  serious 
possibilities  of  elephant-shooting.  G — ,  who  is  by 
no  means  given  to  be  figurative,  declared  that  the 
beast  he  came  near,  in  the  indistinct  and  mo- 
tionless immensity  of  his  form,  and  the  headlong 
desperation  of  his  rush,  gave  him  more  the  idea 
of  an  infernal  monster  than  any  animal,  biped  or 
quadruped,  with  which  his  short  experience  of 
this  world  had  hitherto  brought  him  acquainted. 
It  was  late  when  we  reached  home,  as  well 
drenched  as  need  be,  to  the  enjoyment  of  our 
glass  of  Madeira,  dinner,  talk,  and  snooze. 


finuary. — We  cotnmenoed  n* 
.,' ;   but  our  second  lieal  wu 

I,  ,1        .      I,,   r.l      ,.i    ,1,    I.I.    . 


m. 

.Iv. 


and    itie    leal    luuk    lile    Cuvui,    III    t  ul 

ihem  wore  floored.    Tho»«'whobai  .:  can 

scarcely   believe  bow  inslantaneoiicly  a  ^'uuil  shot 
drives  life  out  of  such   masses  of  vitality.     One 
that  turned  and  charged  at  H — ,  was  ili 
him,  and  literally  died  as  its  kncrt  Unl. 
■•  -     i  lined  on  its  knees,  with  lis  Iw 

iix  yards  from  li — ,  aa  if  i 
tet  up  in  that  position.      .\ 

.  three  of  us  away,  and  as  »<    <  i. 

ver  we  saw  (J —  following    :ii    :!■ 
yards,  and  "  dahing"  to  the  very  top  ot  his  voice 
three   elephants   who  were   legging    00°  at   their 
fastest,  in  Indian  style.     We  strove  to  cross  in  uo 
them,  all  "  dahing"  in  full  chorus,  but  it  was  a 
very  doubtful  thing,  till  a  must  bitterly  sarcastic 
"  Dah  !"  from  V — ,  such  as  no  elephant  of  spirit 
could  put  up  with,  provoked  the  rear  one  to  have 
the  lino   and  dash  straight  at  liiiii,  when  with  a 
single  shot  he  dropped  him  like  a  master  uf  the 
art.     The  pursuit  coiilinucd,  and  altogether  nine 
out  of  the  ten  composing  this  herd  were  killed. 
A  very  small  cne  was  caught,  and  tethered  witli 
jungle-rope  or  cree|>er8,  but  the  pour  little  fellow 
was  so  outrageous  that  he  roared   his  life  away, 
and  was  loft  dead  within  half  a  mile  of  the  bnn^n- 
low.      We  moved  on  to   a  spot  on  the    I 
path  near  Dimbledenny,  where  both  br> 
elephants  were  reported   to   be  in  wailint,'.      X  tic 
latter,  of  course,  received  our  earliest  attentions ; 
and  coming  up  to  them  in  some  hue  high  covet, 
with   an   opening   to   the   left,  the  whole   six,   uf 
which   lliey  consisted,   were   floured   within    fifty 
yards  of  the  spot  whereon  we  found  them.     After 
breakfast  we  proceeded  with  our  sport ;  and  com- 
ing on  a  herd  of  five  in  an  open  plain  they  b>dled 
as  we  neared  them,  and  two  out  of  the  nnnibrr 
eacaped,  for  the  grass  was  literally  higher  than 
oar  heada.     Another  herd  of  five  were  afterwards 
encountered,  and   all   killed,   each  aa   he   turned, 
(four  of  them  by   K — ,  who  had  rather  an  awk- 
ward tumble  near  one  of  them),  dunng   a  very 
rapid   pursuit  through  cover.     The  perfect  illus- 
tration   of    first-rate    shooting    exhibited    in    tliat 
chase  by  K —  would  have  been  a  glorious  treat  to 
any  one,  except,  iierhaps,  to  his  punting  associate 
M — ,  who  described    him   following   the  herd  at 
score,    and   with   an    unerring    tact,   taking  each 
lieast  as  he  turned  enough  to  give  his  temple,  or 
if  that  moment  was  lost,   letting   him  come  full 
round,  and  dropping  each  one  in  succession  by  a 
single  shot,  rising  from  his  headlong  tumble  cool 
as  ever,  and  only  failing  to  have  all  the  five  be- 
cause the  last  two  turned    together :    and  as  Sir 
n.i   '     "       '  '       'served,  "  a  man  can'l 

h.  at  once."     A  fome- 

uii.ii  .-iiiiLi.u  ......  I.  ...I  ..'<'..  place  with  a  previous 

party  at  the  p.irk.  R — ,  accompanied  by  two 
others,  ascended  a  rugged  hill,  on  the  tup  of 
which  elephants  were  said  to  bo.  When  near  tlie 
top  they  rested  to  recover  wind,  to  give  every  one 
a  fair  chance.  They  took  a  freeh  departure.  This 
pace  quickened  and  lengthened  as  thev  approached 
the  very  top ;  each  was  at  bis  best,  R —  headinfr 
them  a  little.  The  crest  was  all  but  gained  by  the 
second  in  the  laoe,  wbeo  be  beard  bang !  bang ! 
every  nerve   was  strained ;    again  bang !    bang ! 
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am. — iht'iT  »pry   »ouU   were 
.   aiiiithrr  Mjoond  aod  ihcy 

■■.:  in  ih;it  second  ■  third 

stood  H — ,  by 

'lanis   that   hsd 

i\    while   they 

.i\  put  between 

^11   I  iiit-iual  stop  to  our 

V  hour  this  anemoon,  and 

'.  .ucnt  of 


"  Home,  sweet  home," 

u:  !:iratin|;  acrompaniments. 

y — was  a  day  <ir  incessant  rain,  dnring 
which  not  a  ?oul  could  stir  out.  The  evening's 
entenainairnt  was  s  Vvddah  dance.  It  is  odd,  that 
though  man  in  a  savage  state  seems  generally  an 
awfully  grave  fellow,  yet  he  always  dances.  I 
never  saw  one  of  these  Vcddahs  laugh  ;  and  they 
preserved  their  gravity  as  determinately  as  ever 
Ihroaghoat  their  dancing,  which  was  unquestiona- 
bly as  sombre  a  piece  of  hilarity  as  ever  Terpsi- 
ch'"~  '-«-'-i"<l  over.  They  jumpe<l  round  and  past 
ea  th  their  feet  together,  and  their  arms 

ail  r  liillii:ii!i  '  :il>.iiit,  (I   know  no  more 

dr  '  in  a  sing-song  tone 

a  !•  ID  some  devil  of  con- 

mieniliun  in  thew  patLs,  but  without  a  smile,  a 
err,  "r  a  look  of  pleasure.  After  a  long  bout  at 
till-  ',  one  screamed,  when  ibey  all  fell  on 

til  I  a  supposed  sort  of  trance,  and  lay 

w  iscles  and   1  coring,  till  they 

»'  up   and  T  it    their  dance, 

clai'iiiii;  unir  hands  in  :iiiuiiinn  lo  their  previous 
performances.  At  another  s<-ream  they  all  were 
tniw..  I  ir.ii,  I,.  I...  lifted  up  for  the  purpose  of 
ai  ■!•,  at  the   end   of   which 

th'  at  our  feet.     It  was  very 

•ul  stulf,  but  It  was  their  best ;  so  we  sent  to  Ka- 
tobowa  for  some  clothes  and  handkerchiefs  for 
tbem,  and  made  inquiries  respecting  their  mode 
of  livin?.  Ac,  by  which  we  ascertained  that  they 
li"  '  i|ian  from  each  other  in  jock-houses 

or  lie  bciny  married  ;  and  that  they  fed 

pnnripaiiy  on  deer's  fli-'  '  ley.  One  gen- 
llMnan,  prMminenl  in  i  I  education,  as 

I,,.  . — . — J  ...  i._  „!..  .  ,  ,.  ,,{•  niaking  him- 

»■  ins,  was  |)ointed  out 

!•  "   "  111.  h  seems  to 

i"  I  rty  in  the 

!•■>  ^  ■  1'  us  some 

h'  isions,  but  they  shot 

b  '  i  very  near  their  game 

b'  .11  m  tlielli. 

" — Our  yenterdny's  idleness  rendered 
It  line  deer  should 

!>•  M>n  up  entirely 

111  were  at  break- 

fa  ird  the  roaring 

ol  ,;,.  ,    ii  we  started  to 

fii  two.      V —  had  the 

I"  ..red  them  Ixith — one 

bwiif  :.  M   ,   :■  ,  ,  ,1  |{ — ^  wiio  bad 

bwMi   pr.  .    ■''■   "'-   now   so  unwell 

tbal  he  uu  forct^d  to  return  to  ilic  bungalow,  and 
with  his  departure  the  u>al  of  our  followers  quite 
eTa|<orated.  AAer  some  useless  endeavor*  to  ex- 
eile  ihcm,  aa  we  had  shot  deer  enough,  we  deter- 
mined to  go  )  A  jm  in  the  river, 
mad  10U  Ihif  irl  we  had  com- 
OUIImI  ri  — •  ing  dogs  for  the 
ittt^'  lous  occasions, 
killed  f                                     — •<iug.    Atccrtain 


seasons  all  Ihd  graas  is  short,  and  the  ground  ia 
most  of  it  good,  or  if  not,  its  difliculties  can  be 
seen  ;  hut  this  was  nut  the  case  now,  us  one  of 
our  party  found  this  day,  his  horse  and  he  sud- 
denly disappearing  among  tbo  long  prairie  grass, 
down  a  cleft  full  ten  feel  deep,  luckily  without 
damage  to  cither,  though  the  horse  had  lo  be  dug 
out. 

5M  January. — We  waited  till  half-past  twelve, 
with  the  intent  to  see  R —  and  M —  off  for  iheir 
stations.  They  were  a  sad  loss  to  us,  both  uf  llieni, 
not  less  from  tbo  unrivalled  shooting  of  ihe  one 
and  the  companionable  qualities  of  both,  hut  ihiii 
as  we  feared  when  they  (being  government  ageiils 
in  these  districis)  were  gone,  the  people  lost  inli  - 
rest  in  our  sport,  and  did  not  care  to  give  us  the 
cordial  assistance  they  had  done.  These  sad  cITects, 
bciwcver,  were  certainly  not  very  perceptible  on 
this  day.  We  bad  not  been  out  long  when  wo 
came  upon  a  hen!  of  six  or  seven  cleplianls,  which 
stood  for  fronters,  and  then  broke.  Two  or  three 
of  ihem  were  down,  and  part  of  the  party  in  pur- 
suit of  the  rest,  while  S —  and  the  others  were 
loading.  S —  had  done  first,  and  on  moving  on- 
ward came  on  a  herd  in  the  middle  of  a  fine,  open 
ground,  xvbcrc  they  huddled  together  in  a  sort  of 
rallying  square  and  looked  on,  while  their  crack 
fellow  came  out  accepting  S — "s  challenge  as  read- 
ily as  though  he  had  been  a  two-legged  champion, 
and  heard  the  heralds  crying,  "  Urighteyes  behold 
vour  deeds."  S — 's  first  barrel  did  not  stop  him, 
nut  the  second  dropped  him  on  his  knees,  when 
he  rose,  and,  feeling  lie  had  enough,  was  walking 
away  ;  but,  unluckily  for  him,  he  was  met  by  V — , 
who  tumbled  and  detained  him.  His  friends  were 
pursued  and  some  killed.  After  a  long  and  most 
fatiguing  run  we  were  standing  for  breath  and  news 
under  some  bushes,  at  about  thirty  yard.i  from  a 
knoll  of  clear  ground,  when  bang,  at  a  full  tr<i|, 
came  six  or  seven  elephants  over  the  rise,  right 
down  to  us.  Several  of  the  natives  bolted,  and  we 
ran  up  to  the  elephants,  who  turned,  and  anoiher 
chase  commenced  "over  hill,  over  dale,  tbrouph 
bush,  through  brier,"  in  which  four  were  dropped. 
Well  '  1  iMed.discusst-il  the  affair,  and  were 
movi  ;i.  wiibin  twenty  paces  of  where 
ue  li.i'i  I'  <  II  I  uking,  an  elephant  was  seen  stand- 
ing nioo<lily  in  the  cover  by  S — ,  who  turned  to- 
wards him.  He  adv.-i'ieed  also,  and  when  dropped 
by  .S —  he  was  found  to  be  ihe  identical  champion 
of  the  herd  already  alluded  lo  as  floored  by  V — . 
Twelve  were  killed  altogether  during  the  pro- 
ceedings detailed,  which  had  taken  some  time  and 
a  deal  of  perspiration  :  the  hajipy  nninilialed  can 
have  a  very  faint  notion  of  Ihe  condition  into  which 
a  hard  run  iu  seven  degrees  north  transfuses  a 
man  '.  News,  however,  of  a  fresh  herd  put  life 
and  mettle  in  our  heels ;  and  a  noble  herd  they 
looked  as  we  approached  them.  They  saw  us  at 
some  distance,  hut  till  we  were  chock  upon  them 
showed  no  si(;ns  of  flight.  When  ihey  did  shuflle 
away  in  a  mass  the  effectual  "  I)ah"  soon  turned 
two  or  three  of  them,  who  were  disposed  of.  The 
rest  hurried  on  to  a  narrow  strip  of  tliickish  jun- 
gle, entered  by  two  paths  almul  twenty  yardi 
apart,  which  met  and  joined  about  the  same  dis- 
tance within  the  cover.  The  herd  took  the  right- 
hand  path,  followed  by  S —  and  V —  :  the  left 
path  being  taken  by  M — ,  to  inii  i.  At 
the  junction  of  the  paths  the  clejil  iished 
and  luinbled  logelher,  and  afur  im 
which  one  elephant  was  killed,  and  al! 
patty  unloaded,  the  herd  turned,  trun., ;  .^ ^..i 
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wildest  blut,  and  charund  bodily  up  the  IrA  j>nth  : 
thn  lendfir,  n  V(?ry  line  rlrpliniit,  iirtini;  ihi' 
mnmrr  nbmnd,  ;uul  iiinltiiif;  ii  Innli  with  In 
nt  M —  US  III"  cmrrtjcd   frmn  llif  cover,  wlmii    i 
declared   rriiiliided    liiiii   lorrildy   "f  lln'   iiiitiulu 

tlourisli  iif  lliH  ri'viTcd  Dr.  J —  S — ,  u!  '•■• ■'  ■ 

llBjU'llHiory  iticinorv.    Of  coiirsr  it  wn 
itivfi  with  aliiinsi  nil  the  natives  ;  but  1  .   .. 
on    went  iho  clfphunta  to  where  (! —  hi 
loadinit,  and  be  had  glorious  s|Kirt.     The  <!' 
the  one  that  led  the  prevmua  charge  was  beautil'til. 
When  (i —  iidvanced  up  to  him  he  came  on  like  a 
hero,  checked  a  aeciind  on  (be  firM  abol,  and  then 
on  ajjain  an  if  bu  bad  but  the  one  thoiiuht  ordani- 
agini;  his  adversary.    The  Keoond  ball  dropped  biin 
dead.    Kiebl  iiflhia  herd  wcro  killed,  iwn  or  three 

-     They  were  very  fine,  larpe  elephants — 

ind  (aceslH^ini;  unnsually  inoltled,  which 

s  consiiler  :i  mark  ofcaste;  and  certainly 

ifenlle  blood  was  very  evident  in  their  callant  bear- 
ing. I  saw  one  of  tbem,  literally  bathed  in  pore 
from  hcad-wiiunds,  gel  up  and  move  up  against 
one  of  lis,  ihoiiph  he  could  scarcely  stand  or  see. 
It  is  certainly  a  most  excitini;  sight  to  sec  a  puod 
large  elephant  come  on  you  close,  whether  ho 
rushes  wiib  bis  bead  thrown  back  and  the  trunk 
curled  undernealh  his  mouth,  as  if  he  under8too<l 
your  game  and  determined  to  present  no  mortal 
mark ;  or  in  more  picturesque  hut  far  more  wel- 
come guise,  with  his  bead  lowered,  his  savage  little 
eyes  contracted  by  the  angry  compression  of  his 
brow,  and  hi.'  huge  ears  thrown  forward  so  as  to 
increase  the  apparent  size  of  the  broad,  flat,  bony 
from  that  coines  to  smash  you  ;  and  if  ho  only 
checks  upon  the  first  shot  and  still  comes  on,  the 
whole  coolness  and  collectednesa  of  the  man  must 
be  thrown  into  the  second  aim,  on  which  so  much 
depends.  We  were  very  proud  of  our  twenty 
tails  won  in  lesa  than  three  hours,  and  R —  not  in 
the  field.  Hi.t  name  would  account  for  anything 
in  the  way  of  elephant-shooting  in  Ceylon.  We 
were  borne  in  good  lime,  having  arranged  to  move 
next  morning  eight  miles  further  from  "  the  busy 
haunts  of  men,"  towards  Palitalawa,  or  the  lower 
plain  of  the  Veddah-rati^. 

6M  January. — Nothing  occurred  on  our  route 
but  the  encounter  of  a  herd  of  five  elephants.  We 
had  dismounted  and  gone  s<mie  distance  round  to 
get  to  leeward  of  ihem,  when  they  saw  us  coming 
up  to  the  left  of  the  direction  they  were  taking, 
and  in  an  instant  turned,  one  and  all,  and  came 
smack  down  upon  us.  A  heavy  fire  occupied 
some  seconds,  and  they  lay  all  five  in  a  heap, 
within  the  space  of  a  moderate  room.  We  break- 
fasied  unilcr  the  old  trees  at  DliiibUdenny,  and  met 
nothing  between  that  and  Palitalawa,  which  is 
much  the  same  country  as  the  Park,  but  rather 
more  rocky.  After  examining  the  locale  and  our 
shelter,  which  consisted  of  a  few  talipot  leaves 
overhead,  and  a  tent-wall  to  windward,  we  went 
out  with  "'"i  or  three  men  from  the  nearest  village 
^«norm  that  pressing  and  unwelcome  duty  of 
Killing  deer,  which  we  efTected  to  a  reasonable 
extent  ;  and  also  shot  a  hog,  which,  though  for- 
bidden food  to  men  of  decent  caste,  was  carried 
away  by  our  people  notwithstanding.  A  rein- 
forcement of  Veddahs,  amounting,  with  three  of 
our  former  friends,  to  thirteen,  bad  joined  us  here, 
and  the  new  recruits  were  so  much  smarter,  more 
compact  men  than  tbo  others,  that  we  fancied  this 
part  of  the  country  must  be  more  healthy  than  that 
near  the  cultivated  grounds.  They  were  in  fact 
as  active,  dapper-looking  little  fellows  as  could  be 


I  rmfn.  and  reconciled  o«  cons  )nrihl»  lo  fro*  insti* 
which  from  then  i.  ihs 

of  our  fiirmer  sk  'TJ 

Mia 
•  le- 
iint 
ing 

,-  ,       ,-.-of 

;h  part  of  thc'lalawa  did  m  ■  the  bu*i- 

■<^,    and    our    old    friends    "'  utly    get- 

ting tired  of  it,  and  anxious  tu  be  back  to  their 
homes. 

llh  Janvary. — All  went  out  after  deer,  and 
with  very  moderate  success,  but  S —  came  on 
three  elephants,  ai  '   "  ■     r    .  i,  |,|^gg|f 

in  a  workmanlike  le  noiso. 

We    were  "  at    r.i  ■    slate," 

under  our  woo<llaiH  boursof 

noon  to  glide  on  ;  i:       ,,.; d  in  grim 

repose,  expecting  his  evening  prey,"  and  the 
others  silently  medilaiing  as  the  curling  smoke  of 
their  cigars  melted  into  air  ("  f)b,  la  btiniie  chosa 
qii'une  cigarre  !  voilji  cc  doni  un  homme  ne  ae 
lassera  jamais,")  when  a  gentleman  of  the  neigh- 
borhoocl  rushed  into  the  encampment  with  a  face 
of  joy,  the  high  polish  of  which  Day  and  Martia 
might  have  envied,  to  claim  his  two  half-crowna 
for  the  two  separate  elephants  he  promised  to  »bow 
us ;  and.  Heaven  bless  the  man  !  they  were 
"  quiltoo,"  i.  r.  near — a  very  charming  word  to 
catch,  as  you  are  preparing  to  boot  and  sadille  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  We  sallied  out  and  found 
there  were  two  herds — one  of  five,  the  other  of 
three.  We  went  first  to  the  most  numerous  herd, 
and  were  led  up  very  well  to  them,  standing  in  the 
open  ground,  had  not  a  long  narrow  pool  of  water 
been  between  us  :  the  noise  of  our  splashing,  and 
the  spread  of  our  people  in  rounding  this,  alarmed 
the  elephants,  and  they  started,  but  before  they 
had  reached  a  ridge  forty  yards  off,  we  "  dabed" 
tbem  into  a  turn,  and  all  five  were  floored — four 
lying  one  over  the  other.  This  seemed  lo  give 
confidence  to  the  Palitalawa  gentry,  one  of  whom 
exclaimed  to  his  friends,  "  Did  you  see  Ihatl" 
Wo  loaded  and  went  down  to  the  second  herd, 
who  were  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  off,  in 
some  thick  hut  narrow  jungle.  Just  as  we  reached 
them  they  broke,  and  we,  in  two  parties,  came  up 
with  them  at  a  little  opening  of  about  twenty  feet 
square,  where  the  firing  commenced.  One  gave  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  ;  after  being  brought  on  hia 
knees  and  turned  by  M — ,  he  came  boldly  back 
into  the  meli'\  and  was  only  repulsed  by  a  couple 
of  facers  from  M —  and  O —  :  but  he  waa 
scarcely  in  the  cover  a  second  lime,  when  out  he 
came  again,  and  G —  being  unloaded  and  almoat 
touching  him,  bolted  hack,  and  fell  over  the  trunk 
of  an  elephant  that  had  been  floore<l.  A  fresh  gun 
was  at  this  moment  given  to  M — ,  who  fired, 
and  ns  he  looked  along  the  barrel,  saw  first  a  blue 
cap  jerk,  and  open,  and  then  the  rle|  bant  fall. 
The  cap  was  G — 's  who,  in  recovering  himself 
from  his  stumble,  bad  brought  it  right  on  the  line 
of  sight  ;  it  was  a  wicker  cap  covered  wilh  blue 
cloth,  and  fitting  clo.«e  lo  ihe  head  like  a  bunting 
cap.  At  lea"!  four  inches  of  it  were  opened.  Ii 
was  certainly  an  awfully  close  shave.  No  more 
elephants  were  to  be  heard  of,  so  we  devoted  ibe 
evening  to  deer-shooting,  which  was  put  an  end  lo 
by  a  very  shocking  accident.  We  were  posted, 
and  a  large  herd  of  deer  as  well  as  a  hog  having 
already  been  seen,  wo  were  anticipating  sport, 
n  hen  suddenly  the  single  taps  and  erica  of  the 
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VeiMalM  were  iBtonapted  by  a  wild  tnd  moumrul 
)ii>»l.  which  spoke  in  unqurslioniblv  HiKiuenee 
..f    H..IHK    mH    iiii»rtiaiK*.      S^   and    M — ,    who 

iheir 
. .  aur- 

'<lili',ail>l  niiiiii;;.  iiir^   I'.ii  iv  .i;^;i)n8t 

inleslines   in   his   lap.     A   wild 

i.id  passed  almoitt  without  notice 

A   ri'«liud    on  him   from  behind, 

Mi.Ki.d  (jored  him  as  he  frll.from 

llio   groin   upwards.      There  never,  I   believe,  in 

tlv~  wiirll.  iir  in  all  lie  fanciful  c  (acgi-raiions  of 

;  king  to  :!luntratc  the  dipnity  of 

;  1>«  a  finer  picti.rj  of  manly  I'orti- 

:   thil  nohle  savage.     He  positively — 

rt/Kf— during   the    many    hours    we 

were  «r.  i  liim,  showed  by  a  move,  a  wink,  or  the 

eoDtraciinn  of  a  muscle,  thit  ho  felt  pain  from  his 

wound,  or  fear  for  the  death  «!:■•'•    -  (vl    t<Hi 

sure  to  follow  It,  though  thn  per~  rally 

pouring  from  his  chest  and  shonK  !  how 

much  III'  MitT.'rod.  He  looked  up  calmly  in  our 
faces — |HH)r  lellow  !  If  it  was  to  find  comfort  or 
confiiieiii-e  there,  I  fear  ho  found  not  much  of 
either.  I  no  not  believe  that  one  of  ua  could  alto- 
gether 1  liiik  the  tears  that  involuntarily  rose  to 
see  ihc  iiimly  fellow,  and  to  know  his  fate  in- 
evitable. We  did  all  we  could — made  a  litter ; 
carried  him  to  his  utek ;  built  a  shed  over  him  ; 
put  back  the  bowels  and  »ewrd  up  the  wound  ; 
found  out  his  relations,  (luckily  he  was  not 
,,,^rr,...i  1  \  ..  ^.^_  Hut  the  end  of  this  sad  story 
!  •■How  died  the  diiy  after  we   left 

1  'ill  (lur  great  grief,  though,  as  it 

III   the  surprise  of  the   old 
M  ^         icily,  who  informed  us,  that 

if  he  hill  liiMiwn  we  were  going  to  shoot  at  Pali- 
talawa  he  shimld  decidedly  have  prevented  it  ;  the 
place  being  especially  ami  most  iiariicularly  con- 
ligoed  over  to  the  devil  :  but  that  from  the  moment 
he  had  heard  that  the  Veddahs  had  eaten  the  pig 
we  shot,  (which  he  says  they  did,)  ni'lhing  of 
li' "    •'    t    might    have    occurred    could    have 

I  m  in  the  Iciat.     Tlie  Vedd.ih'a  acci- 
'i'    ;  1   L'l"'>tii  iver  us  all.     Our  list  of  elc- 

j'lii;.!'  '  !  1  II  I  rued  one  hundred,  which  we 
1  '  I  :  '  1  :iH  niir  iii.'iximum  ;  and  we 

f  .  conviction  that, 

''■  •  .  who   were   now 

fooL-Mire,  rich,  hoiue-siek,  and  perhaps  a  little 
fnghtrned,  would  humbug  us,  and  that  we  had 
•een  the  end  of  our  aporl. 

There    were    more    hufTaloes    about    Patitalawa 
uMtt  rr    '       '*     '     '  ■  nl  so 

inoffei  hem. 

Weh: 
ten  yn 
a*  we  ' 
and  c\ 
nceaii- 

Of  eti  w  thai  a  bull'aln  provoked 

wa«    .  - 1    r!i«trimrr.    nn.l    thnt    he 

■^  iling  ; 

1  .  feel- 

1  u  luc  as  liaviii),'  »ome- 

'■  -li  in  their  character. 

1  ;i!iirii-    M;i-tii<  (I    to   roc 

I  1  l.v  :i     iuh  .  <log|^ 

IX  .       .     .      (•  ^^^■„ 

li'"'  '  I't  Die 

if    Ih.    . 

U.    hg^;  ■  .:,,.; 


IN  CBTION. 

There  were  eertainly  none  of  the  softer  gntott 
about  them,  but  I  have  seen  it  somewheni  said  of 
honest  John,  that  "  it  's  being  the  beast  he  is  that 
has  made  a  man  of  him  ;"  however,  I  hereby  read 
mv  recantation,  fur  Heaven  bless  the  dear  old 
fellow  Hull !  he  would  scorn  to  do  so  dastardly  a 
liLickguardisin  as  that  we  have  recounted  of  Mr. 
HufTalo. 

8M  January. — We  went  back  to  Rogers'  but>- 
galow,  resting  midway  at  Dunagalle,  where  several 
shots  were  fired  at  a  wild  bufliilo  that  had  contrived 
to  accommodate  himself  amongst  a  herd  of  those 
by  courtesy  called  lame  ones  ;  but  he  was  loo  cun- 
ning for  us,  keeping  in  the  very  middle  of  the  good 
company  he  had  introduced  himself  to  ;  and  when 
at  last  we  bullied  this  Don  Juan  of  hulTaloes  into 
.vanipering  off — lu  the  shame  of  the  domesticated 
cattle  of  f'eylon  be  it  said — away  went  all  the 
objects  of  his  unhallowed  passion  around  lum, 
whisking  their  tails  ami  frisking  their  hind-quar- 
ters as  if  the  soul  of  H^loi.sc  had  descended  upon 
the  whole  herd.  We  passed  through  a  gloriously 
wild  mass  of  rocks  near  a  river,  which  we  had  to 
swim,  while  on  the  trail  of  some  elephants,  and 
which  just  as  we  struck  off  they  told  us  was  roost 
famous  for  its  alligators ;  but  we  neither  saw 
them  nor  anything  else,  with  the  exception  of 
G — ,  who,  having  dismounted  and  killed  a  deer, 
had  the  luck  to  fall  in  with  five  elephants,  two  of 
which  he  shot,  we  lislcning  to  his  popping  u 
we  took  our  Madeira  in  the  bungalow. 

i<M  January. — Next  day  we  bade  farewell  to 
the  Park.  As  wc  rode  through  it  to  breakfast  at 
Dimbledenny,  whence  (beating  ineffectually  en 
route  for  an  horallia,  or  rogue  elephant,  at  the 
pretty  and  populous  Moormans'  village  of  Kola- 
bowa)  wc  reached  Diagon^,  where  we  halted  on 
the  10th  to  break  up.  This  was  some  miles  nut 
of  the  Park  ;  but  there  were  elephants  alxiul,  and 
S —  and  M —  went  after  one  of  bad  character,  and 
found  three  in  very  thick  cover  ;  one  of  w'hi«h  was 
dropped  after  a  very  liberal  expenditure  of  ammu- 
nition. He  was  our  last,  and  so  fat  a  brute  rliat  I 
do  believe  several  of  the  shot.^  which  did  not 
kill  him  would  have  done  so  hut  for  his  tieshy  de- 
fences. Our  total  return  ot"  killed  on  this  trip  was 
as  folli.ws  :— 20  by  R— ;  2J  by  G—  :  22  by  S— ; 
10  by  V —  ;  9  by  M — ,  and  4  undecided,  making  a 
total  of  10-t  :  04  of  them  being  sliot  in  three  days, 
on  two  of  which  we  had  also  to  "  kill  ns  venison." 
I  think  it  worthy  of  mention,  as  not  derogating  from 
the  shooting,  but  illustrating  still  more  palpably 
the  verv  favorable  nature  nf  the  Park  ground,  that 
our  killed  in  that  m       '  1  aniounled  to  near 

five  sixths  of  the  eh  ;  The  others  shot 

on  the  day  of  meeting  ;iiiii  ;ii  Diagoiid,  were  shot 
in  thick  cover,  where  large  nuinliers  are  neither 
so  easily  reckoned  nor  disputed  of 

Next  morning  V —  and  M —  lo<ik  a  sorrowful 
leave  of  their  friends,  one  of  whom,  an  officer  of 
the  quarter-maAter-general's  department,  was  going 
to  work  his  way  over  to  Ilatticaloa  ;  and  the  other 
lucky  fellow,  having  leave  to  the  end  nf  February, 
meant  to  accompany  him.  Should  this  letter 
prove  at  all  worthy  your  notice,  1  feel  it  would  bo 
incom|delc  without  the  following  extracts  from 
G — "s  letters,  pointing  out  the  most  interesting 
particulars  of  their  sport : — 

"  On  the  i2lh,  at  Koiahowa,  I  heard  of  a  tusker 

in  the  middle  of  the  day  :  had  a  beautiful  shot  nn 

''"■  "ide  of  a  steep  ami  rocky  hill.     He  fell  over, 

ig    twenty    or    thirty    yards   down    the   side, 

a-.ig  a  tremendous  crash:  his  tusks  are  thick, 
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\j\l\    put    \irv   'iiniT         Tn    r.'t  iirtiitnT    T    I'l-H    in    Willi    t'dlir' 
Olll 

(cli^arrd  lands,)  miil  wo  saw  their  ravafjes  iii  t-v< 
direction.     S — aliut   a  fiiio  buck  on  our  way. 
tho  delit;lit  of  our  liuiiKry  fuUowcra.    NothiUK  (mu  i 
be  mure  bcauiiful    than   a    ride    in    this  ruuntry, ' 
while  tho  pleasure  of  Kceing  a  fine  pair  of  antl. 
rising  above  the  Ion);  )('■"*>  '"■''  partridge.'!,  i\i> 
and   snlj  <  '       illy   in   your   path,  in  >' 

journey  '"'g.     I-a'o  inthot'\. 

reached  lii.    .....^  .■.■«•,  which  looked  ."«il  ,> 

tary  after  the  pleasant  party  which  had  left  it. 

"On  tho  17th,  in  riding  to  the  I'allipalar,  saw 
BOTcral  herd  of  deer,  hut  did  not  kill  any  till  even- 
ing, when  S —  knocked  over  a  fine  buck.  We 
started  at  daylight  next  day,  and  breakfasted  by 
the  banks  of  a  bcauiiful  stream,  devolini;  the 
whole  day  to  .shooting.  I  only  came  upiui  the 
track  of  two  elephants;  one  I  killed  the  first  shut. 
I  fell  in  shortly  after  with  the  other  ;  he  charged 
with  his  trunk  curled  up,  and  head  so  high,  that  I 
had  little  chance  of  giving  him  a  mortal  wound. 
My  shot  turned  him,  and  I  fidlowed  hini  for  nearly 
two  hours,  ftouietiines  over  the  most  rocky  ground 
and  through  the  thickest  jungle,  and  »l  la.st  was 
fairly  boat  and  obliged  lo  give  it  up.  It  was  unite 
wonderful  to  see  the  (luickncss  of  the  Veddahs  in 
following  the  trail ;  often  I  could  not  distinguish 
the  slightest  mark,  when  it  was  apparently  plain 
to  them.  We  saw  a  few  deer  nq  our  return,  and 
quantities  of  wild  buflaloes.  which  are  very  nu- 
merous here.  Uode  to  the  Navallar,  ten  miles,  on 
the  following  morning ;  the  first  part  through 
open  plains,  the  remainder  forest.  Saw  two  or 
three  herds  of  deer  next  day,  and  killed  a  fine  doe, 
and  ought  to  have  had  a  buck.  I  did  not  return 
homo  till  very  late  :  the  little  valley  I  had  been 
shooting  in  looked  so  beautiful.  A  lovely  moon 
had  risen  ;  on  one  side  was  a  range  of  wooded 
hills,  and  at  their  foot  fine  clumps  of  trees,  and  on 
the  other  the  dark  line  of  a  thick  jungle  extending 
for  miles.  Three  or  four  large  herds  of  deer 
crossed  my  path,  and  their  wild  bark,  with  tho 
harsh  scream  of  the  peacock  on  every  side,  made 
it  very  interesting.  It  was  too  daik  to  shoot,  of 
which  they  seemed  to  be  aware,  as  I  freqiiently 
came  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  a  herd,  «  hen 
perhaps  a  buck  would  walk  a  few  paces  towards 
me,  and  then  give  a  bark  as  a  warning,  and  dash 
away  with  the  herd  after  him.  I  mounted  my 
horse  at  last,  and  rode  to  our  encampment  through 
a  mile  of  forest.  We  rode  lo  ('ondawallune 
(eighteen  miles)  on  the  2lst,  through  a  thick 
jungle.  The  first  thing  that  greeted  our  view  on 
arriving  there  was  three  elephants  wallowing  in  the 
mud,  (which  was  up  to  their  middle,)  and  plucking 
tho  long  grass,  which  they  carefully  washed  be- 
fore they  ate  it.  A  number  of  large  white  paddy 
birds  were  amusing  themselves  by  jumping  on  and 
olTtbc  beasts,  botb  panics  seeming  vastly  pleased 
with  their  occupations.  As  our  shouting  at  the 
elephants  did  not  move  them,  we  tiKik  my  little 
rifle  and  began  to  crack  at  their  friends  the  paddy 
birds,  and  as  (he  distance  was  good  two  hundred 
yards,  several  of  the  shots  struck  the  elephants, 
who  at  first  only  shook  their  heads  and  looked 
cross  ;  but  at  last  they  arose,  and  walked  very 
leisurely  out  of  tho  mud  till  they  reached  the  firm 
ground,  when  they  formed  as  regular  a  line  as 
could  be,  broke  into  a  trot,  and  when  within  thirty 
yards  threw  up  their  he.ids  and  trunks,  and 
charged  up  to  us  most  gallantly.     The  one  oppo- 
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'I  pea-fowl. 


elephants.      S—  killed   a  ' 
shortly  after  came  upon  a   I,  i       't 

twelve.  One  fellow  very  nearly  eauglil  uie,  and  I 
was  not  more  than  a  foot  from  hiin  when  I  turned 
him.  We  moved  homewards,  and  saw  a  larga 
herd  of  twenty-five  on  the  Imrder  of  the  marah, 
when  we  heard  a  tusker  was  at  the  olli.  ''■■■ 

luckily  fell  III  my  shol,  and  I  had  the 
of  seeing  a  very  pretty  pair  of  Uisks.  im-.  »,,« 
my  best  day,  having  killed  eleven.  Our  walk 
home  was  deliebtlul.  We  had  a  licauliful  moon, 
and  at  the  back  of  our  little  encampinent  Friar'a 
Hood,  Fal.se  Hood  and  various  other  monnlaina 
were  in  the  distance.  We  saw  every  description 
of  game — large  herds  of  deer,  pea-fowl,  &c.  Th« 
only  disagreealile-looking  fellows  wire  ihe  alliga- 
tors, which  we  saw  gliding  inio  the  rivers  we  had 
lo  cross,  bul  ihe  people  st^emed  very  liitle  afraid 
of  them.  It  is  a  most  exciting  life.  Our  lililit 
tallipot  tent  seems  to  us  as  luxurious  and  emiifurl- 
able  as  llie  best  house  we  ever  slept  in.  The  first 
herd  of  thirty,  which  «e  saw  cmrr  ■  '■■■  •!  i 
marsh,  gave  us  for  ihu  time  one  of  ih 

mishrs  we  have  had.     We  fidloweil   i; :i 

thick  thorny  jungle,  where  they  »<;eined  quite  out 
of  their  beat,  crowding  one  upon  the  other,  some- 
limes  charging  us,  and  then  perhaps  ten  or  luelve 
of  them  rushing  off  wiih  a  tremendous  cnish.  I 
killed  four  without  moving  an  inch;  two  charged, 
and  the  others  waited  till  I  reloaded,  not  liking  to 
advance  over  their  dead  brethren.  We  were 
obliged  10  reireat  fur  want  of  daylight.  After  the 
piiddy  is  ri.iped,   which  lakes   place   ;>'  ' 

the  plain   is  crowded  Willi   ele|bants. 
burnt  roots,  and  ue  were  lold  three  or  i....  .,.-,>, ,... 
were  frequenllv  seen  in  the  day. 

"On  the  2 Jib  we  arrived  at   li.illicah>a  :it  b:i!f- 
paat   seven    o'clock   in    the    evening. 
of  the  large  lake,  bordered  wilh  trees,  i 

uniiiletesling ;  but  we  saw  swarms  of  alligaiors 
along  them,  and  fishing  seemed  lo  bo  carried  on  ihe 
whole  length  of  the  lake.  Groups  of  people  sur- 
rounded the  bushes  overhanging  ihe  banks,  with 
bows  and  arrows,  this  being  one  of  thi' 
fish:  and  at  night  the  whole  banks  w< 
up  wilh  fisheniien  holding  chiHds  in  om-  imhu  ^md 
in  the  other  a  ba^kel,  which  they  put  over  the  fish 
on  ils  coming  lo  the  snif.iee. 

"  We  sailed  down  the  lake  from  Dalticalo-j  on 
Ihe  night  of  the  28th,  and  arrived  early  at 
Mand<x>r,  where  we  breakfasted  and  separated, 
after  passing  together  a  most  agreeable  inonlh. 
S —  moved  west  lo  his  wild  ground,  and  I  sailed 
snulb  for  five  mile*  farther  towards  mine,  bul  I 
did  not  see   i       '  t  till  I  had  travelled  eighty 

miles.     Til,  ii'ks  enough,  but  ihey  were 

said  lo  be  an  in  a  mep  jungle,  feeding  on  the 
young  sproifts.  After  the  harvest  they  ate  re- 
ported to  awarm  along  the  whole  line.     At  Com- 
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vj,  k  miwniMB  daoe,  th«  mUtm  bef;^  roe  to 
•koot  two  wild  bunloM,  who  had  joinrd  their  tame 
kenU,  sixi  weie  rerv  dangerous.  I  broke  the  ieg 
of  ooe,  who  ewape<f  into  the  juni^le,  and  ahot  the 
Other  df m  ihrmieh  thf  bndy  ;  but,  barrin);  a  tum- 
Us,  be  '  ii>>  wor^H)  for  it.     ButTaloea 

lad  pr  on  the  way  to  Pattwille, 

aad  ari  I  saw  several  of  the  for- 

Mtr,  an  '« ithuut  effect,  thouifh  the 

ktll  w<  '    however,  killed  a  fine 

baek,  »  ih  arrlainatiun.     On 

Ike  way  :-  ■'  the  3d,  I  witnessed 

•  eoorieal  aoene,  which  pnived  terribly  detrimental 
10  my. wine  and  crockery.  .\n  elephant  attacked 
niT  coolies  a  few  yards  ahead  of  me,  putting  them 
•II  to  flight,  and  really  seemed  puzzled  to  know 
which  was  worth  most,  runninf;  first  after  one  and 
Umq  the  others ;  he  eame  up  to  me  in  pliant 
Kyle,  and  1  killnt  him.  Shortly  after  I  met  with 
four  others,  and  shot  them.  At  I'otand  everything 
■MWMed  bamt  up,  but  there  were  a  good  numbi^r 
of  mfiB  elephants,  of  which  I  bagged  seven,  be- 
aded m  baOitlo  «nd  a  deer.  I  also  went  up  the 
Maadigal  Kandi  for  bean,  but  saw  none.  The 
MMMiy  to  Taale  very  flat,  with  small  openings  in 
the  jangle.  Saw  five  elephants  on  the  road,  and 
killed  all.  Met  two  in  the  plain  at  Yaale,  and 
killed  one.  Yaale  is  by  the  aide  of  the  rirer 
Manic,  a  beautiful  jungle.  Went  out  shooting  at 
daylight,  saw  two  and  killed  them  ;  and  saw  quan- 
tity of  elk.  Kverything  is  burnt  up,  but  it  must  he 
k  good  place  in  wet  weather.  On  the  road  to 
PaMotopane  I  shot  six  elephants." 

He  had  no  more  shooting  till  he  reached  a  place 
eatled  Mad(K)enwelle  on  the  13th,  whence  he 
frr".^  — ••  l/»ft  early  for  Madooenwelle ;  found  a 
V.  :  "lliar,  and  a  good  house.     Heard  of 

tli:  ,  fell  in  with  one,  and  killed  him  ;  and 

the  next  day  with  the  second,  and  the  day  after 
with  the  third,  killing  them,  with  three  others. 
There  were  plenty  of  elephants,  but  the  jungle  as 
bad  as  poasible— ao  thick  and  thorny." 

The  remainder  of  his  mute  was  without  adven- 
ture as  regards  sport,  until  the  '20th,  when,  while 
breakfasting   at   N  ''  <>n    the    kaloo   river, 

after  a  ride  of  tw<  :  n  heard  tidings  of  a 

large  herd,  with  a  iiiM,!  I  ^uninii;  them.  He  arronl- 
inglr  went  out,  and  in  a  very  thirk  jungle  of  the 
clumpy  bamboo  came  near,  ihouch  he  could  not 
see  them.  One  fellow  was  evidently  very  angry, 
growling  and  screaming  nut  sharp  shrill  trumpets 
every  now  and  then.  On  passing  into  a  small 
opening,  G —  heard,  and  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment saw,  an  elephant,  dashini;  at  him.  He  fired 
his  two  barrels,  but  a  clump  of  the  bamboos  mak- 
ing the  beast  take  a  diagonal  direction  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  shot  was  a  slanting  one.  His  gun-liearer 
gallantly  put  a  freahgon  into  his  hand,  but  in  taking 
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it  he  slipped  and  fell,  and,  as  the  elephant  waa 
then  riclil  above  him,  fired  upwards  under  his  trunk. 
The  beast  drop|>ed  over  Ci — ,  who  ascribes  his 
safety  to  his  iH-ing  either  under  his  neck  or  be- 
tween his  legs.  He  says  the  sensation  was  what 
he  should  ex|H^ct  if  a  inounlain  were  to  fall  on  him, 
and  he  had  a  confused  fancy  that  the  beast  kicked 
him  from  his  fore  to  his  hind  legs,  and  back  again. 
.\11  that  is  certain  is  that  the  elephant  must  have 
been  wi-U  tMilhen^d,  and  went  away  leaving  G — 
with  his  pretty  Puply  smashed  to  pieces,  and  him- 
sell"  very  much  bruised  in  the  legs  and  body,  and 
with  several  uglv  gashes  on  his  face,  which  was 
afterwards  awfully  swollen  and  discohired.  He, 
however,  rode  on  near  twenty  miles  that  day,  and 
arrived  at  Culomb<i  next  morning  quite  exhausted  ; 
all  he  could  say  to  account  for  his  appearance  at 
the  door  of  a  brother-officer  being  the  word  "  Klc- 
phant,  elephant."  Hy  the  care  of  his  medical 
friends,  he  was  set  up  again  in  about  a  fortnight, 
and  is  now  at  this  present  writing  with  merely  a 
couple  of  little  scars  on  his  nose  and  lip,  laboriously 
endeavoring,  by  every  sophistry  of  caleiilation,  to 
antedate  the  period  when  he  may  be  again  at  work. 
Shooting  singly  is  a  poo<l  deal  practisi^d,  but  of 
course  it  multiplies  the  unfavorable  chances  of  the 
sjKirt  very  considerably.  Nor  does  a  large  parly 
very  much  dimini.sh  them,  as  after  the  elephants 
break  it  is  every  one  for  himself.  The  safest  mode  is 
to  shoot  hy  twos,  who  agree  to  take  alternate  shola  ; 
but  men  separate  even  with  this  arrangemeni. 

And  now,  sir,  1  fear  we  have  given  you  a  surfeit 
of  elephant-shooting  ;  but  it  was  our  wish  to  show 
the  sort  of  sjiort  it  is,  and  to  a.ssurc  those  brother- 
officers  who  may  he  destined  to  s<!rve  here,  and 
who  care  for  shcmting,  that  to  ramble  over  this  most 
beautiful  of  created  lands  with  this  8|K>rt  as  an  ol>- 

C:t  is  a  giHxl  to  thank  Heaven  for.  which  lightens 
yond  conception  the  tiresfuiie  monotony  of  tropi- 
caf  life.  I  do  not  think  that  the  conscientious  could 
object  to  it  on  the  score  of  cruelty,  for  the  ele- 
phants destroy  a  very  great  deal  of  cultivation,  and 
no  inconsiderable  numticr  of  lives.  Hut  there  are 
other  objections  which  it  is  easier  to  state  than  to 
answer,  and  wliirh  I  do  not  deny  are  urged,  even 
here,  against  the  sjiort  by  »<iine  who  have,  as  well 
as  by  many  who  have  not  enjoyed  it.  Take  them 
in  the  words  of  Molidre  : — 

"  Si  c'^toit  qu'on  ne  fut  k  la  chassc 

Des  lidvres,  des  lapins,  ct  des  jeiincs  daims — pasac  : 

Mais  d'aller  allaquer  de  ces  tietes  vilaines. 

Qui  n'unt  auciin  resi>ect  pour  les  fares  humainos, 

Kt  qui  courent  les  gens,  qui  les  veulent  courir, 

("est  un  sot  passe-tcmps  qui  je  ne  puis  soufTrir  !" 

After  all,  what  say  you,  Mr.  Editor t 
"  I.iead  we  not  here  a  j(dly  life. 
Betwixt  the  abinc  and  shade?" 


Political   Photooiafht.— Our  old    political 

friends  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  '■"• "•■■■  with 

new  faces,  that  it  is  really  impose  i  the 

»ery  TBri.Mn  :i«i.i-<i>  iniHcr  which  th'  , .  iiie  to 

time,  ■■■».     We   would  suggest, 

Iherefi"  <>);<^phie  art,  which  is  capa- 

ble of  catrliiiig  the  momentary  expression  of  the 
festnrM,  should  be  s|>ph^  In  statesmen,  with  the 
view  of  giving  son"  •'  iiermaiiency  to  polit- 

ical appearanera.  a   that  such  portraits 

•n  fraqoantly  •ol  very  nattering  to  the  sabjeola, 


for  the  shadows  are  strongly  marked,  and  the  gen- 
eral tone  is  by  no  means  prp|iosse8sing.  Still,  aa 
a  series  of  fiiiihfiil  pidillral  portraits,  a  c^dlectiun 
made  un  the  principle  we  suggest,  would  be  one 
of  considerable  interest  lo  thonn  who  might  be 
curious  to  know  what  Sir  li.  Peel  was  oven  a 
year  ago.  A  photographic  likeness  of  him,  taken 
even  at  that  comparatively  recent  period,  would 
startle  those  who  have  unlv  seen  him  in  bis  I 
character. — Putuh. 
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From  th«  N«w  Qiiftriorljr  lUvww. 

yarralivt  of  a  Mission  to  liokhara,  in  Ihr  ^txirs 
1SI3  — idlfl,  lo  nsi-rrtain  (hr  fair  of  VoUmrl 
SiuJiliirl  niiH  Coalnin  Ittimlly.  Mv  thi>  Krv. 
Joski'ii  Wi)t,ri.-,  1).I).,  LL.U.  Third  IMiiion. 
I^milnn  :   Parker,  IH46. 

GiiENoia  Khan  waa  said  to  h:ivi>  bcvn  born  of 
ihe  Sun,  in  »  »onn'wliiit  ncciihar  faithion.  We 
lean  lo  ihc  tiunc  hyiHUlioois  with  resptvt  to  Dr. 
Wolir,  for  luwiirtidly  nowhrro  do  «r  see  so  vivid 
an  I'jwt  as  hrinhliMiit  in  hin  pai;i>».  'I'he  work 
before  us,  which  we  nolieed  in  our  lilh  vol.  at  pp. 
UtO — !W9,  has  been  inurli  modified,  improved,  and 
enlar|;ed  by  tho  Rev.  Doctor;  and  his  zeal  has 
cxcitwl  iineh  a  eommoiion  in  Kngland,  that  we 
really  do  believe  Knglish  envoys  will,  in  future,  be 
better  seen  to  than  the  two  in  behalf  of  whom  Dr. 
Woltr  proceeded  to  Mokhani,  and  a  third,  whose 
death  waa  alio  ascertained  by  his  mission,  Lieut. 
Wyburd.  Our  readers  will  ho  delighted  to  learn, 
that,  although  neither  of  the  three  sources  from 
which  we  Hnlicipated  ihe  promotion  of  Dr.  VVollf, 
— the  Mis.sionary  world,  the  See  of  London,  (es- 
pecially devoted  to  the  overseeing  of  f(irei(;n 
parts,)  and  ijovcrnnient — ha.s,  in  the  sliirhtesl  de- 
gree, requited  him  for  his  labors ;  yet  has  a  pri- 
vate friend.  Colonel  Miehel,  partially  supplied  their 
defects,  by  givinjf  Dr.  Wolff  a  small  living,  valued 
at  jC20(t  per  annum,  without  a  house.  The  worthy 
doctor  has,  consequently,  been  obliged  to  mort({a(je 
his  little  living;,  by  borrowinp  of  the  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty  four  years  of  the  gross  value  to  build  a 
vicarage  at  Isle  Hrewers,  in  SomersiMshire.  Can 
such  a  state  of  things  as  the  church  at  present 
exhibits  continue  >  Will  not  tho  palpable  in- 
justice of  the  present  system  ruin  any  polity ' 
£30,000  of  church  money  are  consumed  in  the 
purcha.se  of  a  palace  for  a  bishop,  well  able  to  pay 
for  his  house  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  episcopate  ; 
and  the  learned,  soul-devoted  missionary,  I)r.  \Volff, 
who  has  a  world-wide  reputation,  has  to  give  up 
out  of  his  small  living  a  large  annual  portion  to 
procure  a  roof  to  shelter  his  head.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  crying  case  of  the  po<ir  presbyter  bo<ly,  in 
opposition  to  the  unduly  enriched  episcopal.  Not 
a  single  incumtient  of  any  new  church  throughout 
the  kingdom  has  the  opportunity  of  borrowing  one 
farthing  to  purchase  a  house,  since  he  cannot  offer 
any  other  security  than  pew-rents  and  fees  ;  and 
not  a  step  is  taken  in  the  house  by  the  bishops,  to 
enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Queen  Anne's  Honnty 
fund,  lo  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
times.  It  appears  that  the  funds  of  the  Kxvlesias- 
tical  Commission  are  also  strictly  confined  to  aiding 
livings  under  X'300  ymr  annum — a  very  proper 
measure;  but  it  ought  to  be  followed,  in  strict 
justice,  by  the  absolute  negative  of  any  funds  for 
estates  or  palaces  to  bishops  at  all.  The  equalized 
revenues  of  the  Sees  admit  of  this  bt'ing  done  out 
of  the  episcopacy  itself;  and  we  trust  Sir  R.  Peel 
will  not  allow  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
mostly  bishops,  in  the  pr»>»ent  fearful  state  of  non- 
residence  from  want  of  any  filling  residence,  to 
proceed  pari  }ni.tfu  with  this  wanton  expenditure 
of  the  church's  treasure.  If,  however,  it  be  any 
satisfaction  to  Dr.  W(dff  to  know  that  thousands 
of  the  clergy  are  not  even  in  so  favorable  a  |Kisition 
as  hiin.self,  he  may  take  that  for  granted. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  in  the  present  brief  pa- 
|H'r.  to  do  more  than  indicaie  certain  points  in 
connexion  with  our  assertions  in  a  previous  vol- 
ume, which  will  materially  carry  out,  explain,  and 


(.,,1  ,r.,,.  il,,.  VI, .w  u.'  wnre  than  enablad  lo  lay  b*- 
i.  I'onduct  of  the  foreign  de- 

|,  riimeol  in  the  aflitir  of  our 

envoys  as   Bokhara.     There  ia  not  one  point  in^ 
the  view  we  enterUined  then  which  we  are  not 
fully  preparml  to  substantiate. now  ;  but  before  we 
prncned  In  this  point,  we  shall  aimpiv  run  over  the 
\  ' '         >  and 


i  ne   itri'i   I 
with  interest. 

,(,..  i.,,.i....i  .... 
( 


This  1 

..I-  \t.. 


that  he  was  born  al  Nisibin,  the  A 
x.  10.     lie  became  the  disciple  •■■  i 

Nisibin,  and  one  of  the  most  deeply  r«!<ul  iii  Jjcrip- 
turo  of  all  the  father"  of  the  Syrian  church.  The 
churches  of  the  M  n  NIount  I<ebanon,  and 

the  .Syrians  in  M'  daily  use  his  fonn  of 

prayers.  He  died  :i  MinpU'  deacon  in  that  church. 
We  subjoin  two  extremely  characteristic  aneodolca 
of  him.  • 

"  When  Kphrem  Syrus"  came  near  Orfa,  he  be- 
sought God  that  the  first  person  which  he  should 
meet,  should  tell  him  something  from  the  holy 
Scripture.  The  first  person  he  met  with  wa»  a 
woman  of  bad  character ;  he  looked  at  her  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  sorrowful,  looked  away  from 
her,  afflicied  ihat  his  prayer  had  not  been  heard. 
The  woman,  who  observed  that  after  he  had 
looked  at  her  he  became  thoughtful,  put  herself  in 
his  way,  and  looked  at  him.  He  asked  her  why 
she  stood  bt-fore  him'  She  replied,  'I  li:)i'-  n  , 
right  to  do  so,  for  I  was  taken  from  thee,  ns  '  . 
art  a  man:  and  thou  lookest  ui>on  the  earth.  I;iiiii 
which  thou  hast  been  taken  '"  Kphrem  was  aslon- 
islifii  ihni  (Iiid  had  btvinl  iii..  iir.-\vt'r  iti  i^iirh  an 
I  »  :v  manner-  '■  wa» 

t  '  iild  tell  him  ■■  -        n.re." 

ihe  other  anecdote  is  still  more  characteristic 
of  the  man. 

"  When  he  had  taken  a  house  in  the  city,  he 
observed  that  a  coquet  lived  near  him,  w  ho  was 
able  to  look  from  her  window  into  his  room.  She 
called  to  him,  '  My  father,  give  me  thy  blessine.' 
He  went  to  the  window  :  when  he  perceived  the 
woman  he  said,  '  I  pray  CJoil  that  he  may  bless 
thee!'  .She  .iskcd  whether  he  was  not  in  want  of 
anything  in  his  lodging  ?  '  Yes,'  he  replied  ; 
'  some  stones  and  clay,  in  order  to  wall  up  llie 
window  through  which  thou  art  able  u>  look.' — 
'  Thou  treatest  me  harshly,"  she  replied.  '  I 
should  like  to  become  intimate  wilh  thee,  and  thou 
art  averse  to  speak  with  me.' — '  Well."  Kphrem 
replied,  'come  with  me  to  the  publ 
place.'  She  replied,  '  Should  we  not  ! 
there,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  people  ■  — ■  ii,' 
he  replied,  '  we  have  reason  lo  be  ashamed  before 
men,  have  we  not  rather  more  reas4>n  to  bo 
ashamed  before  (lod,  who  looks  into  ihe  inmost 
recesses  of  our  hearts  ''  The  woman  was  touched, 
the  ray  of  mercy  shone  through  her  heart,  she  re- 
pented; he  read  with  her  the  Scripture,  and  she 
died  a  penitent  woman." 

The  following  paiisage  forms  another  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  for- 
mer articli's.  provme  the  falsiiy  of  the  statement 
ofSelchM'  \  MiundZadeh,  on  whom 

povernmeiii  reliance,  as  to  the  fact 

of  the  exe*'uti"n  <>■  hm-  tiiMivs. 

"  I  think  It  right  to  add.  That  Colonel  Sheil  did 
not  entertain  a  firm  conviction  of  the  death  of  lb> 
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,  befora  mv  drirartnrr  fmm  Tfhe- 
nnoi  bw  mind  WW  by  t>  t)ip 

qaeatiiMi,  and  after  I  ha.:  Iicr 

■■jawy't  |ror*mim>ni  la  siill  1l'>:i  mi.      I 
*  •oniaioed  tha  informiiuon  of  %  n>(i?r  of  I 
■Mwd  Jaeoob,  who  waa  rrl<>ii«e<l  fr 
KlMkaad  bf  Captain  Conollv,  wh' 

mM  in  H"'-'-—      "■-  I 

whK-h  iinmcd's, 

to  a  nui:.:.  iliriuvii 

iaio  prison,  Ir  'iM>d 

with  them,     h  !^  at 

Bokhara,  and  Ihrro  wiineaM.'d  \he  rxcculiun  of 
Capuin  Conolly's  (Jrei'k  warrant.  Ynuswiof.  He 
•Utrd,  (hat  dnrin?  this  year,  IH-13,  no  public  exe- 
ealioii  had  iak>>n  plare,  or  at  loaal  he  had  ndt  heard 
of  any.  Id   not  have  failed  tn  do  so  had 

the   evi  1.      This    important    evidence 

pr       '  ■  d  to  be  wronB  in  hi»  date 

nay,  Sir  Uobert  Peel  ad- 

... ..-     ..1    eotnmona  that  the  morr 

acroHHiM  confirmrd  the  iinprcaaion  that  no 
fmhlii  cxeriition  had  taken  plarc.  Jacoob  ex- 
pwaaad  a  strnn);  ho|>e  that  8toddart  was  living, 
bat  owned  that  Conollv  waa  considered  as  a  epy. 
Jacoob  further  staled,  that  the  execution  of  Yous- 
aoaf  waa  on  a  Friday,  the  day  on  which  8aleh 
Mnhanimed  mentions  the  execution  of  the  officers. 

"  The  narrative  of  Rajah,  my  aervanl,  fully  con- 
firmed this  statement.  There  waa,  in  eflect,  no 
evidence  of  thfir  death  of  a  clear  character  until  I 

pr      -  '  ■'^      ■■■      ' ',-  Ameer." 

r  watches  Dr. 

\V ..,.    ,., ,,,,   ,,      ~. .     ;.;'>iinds  to  bi'lievc 

hia  repealed  aaaertion,  that  these  officers  would 
both  have  been  saved  by  timely  and  derided  aid 
from  eovernment ;  and  we  shall  confirm  this  view 
by  other  paasai^a,  which  completely  substantiate 
the  neeeaaity  that  existed  for  prompt  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  Stoddart  and  Conolly  committee, 
•ad  for  the  enor|;elic  proceedinirs  in  Kngland  and 
Roaaia  adopted  bv  T'apt.iin  Grovcr.  The  officers 
ware,  in  *([<■•■  .1   by  the  want  of  energy 

and  peoetraii  rharacter  of  his  ajrenls  on 

ibe  part  of  our  r^-  1'  'icraun.     He  appears 

alwaya  to  have  €■  ho  whom  he  ought 

Dot,  and  never  to  :.. ,>'.oyed   those   that  he 

both  ought  and  could  have  trusted.  In  fact,  the 
followin;'  a'i<T<liiti'  will  rlinrlv  Tirovc  what  kind 
of  a  per  I  Dr.  Woltrto, 

on  his  :^  ive   him   letters 

of  recoinoKMiilaiiiiii  lu  a  tiUanoun  Kutzilbash,  the 
awom  foe  of  Kngland,  Abdul  .Samut  Khan,  Na- 
yeb,  or  lieutenant,  of  the  .\nieer. 

"  Abdul  Samut  Khan  related  lo  me  the  murder 
of  Toddrrweis  in  the  fidlowing  manner :  '  Now 
think.  Mullah  Jcmeph  WolfT,  what  a  tyrant  the 
Ameer  is.  Toddcrweis,  a  (}«rman,  wrote  to  mo 
fromHeraat,  that  he  wished  lo  be  employed  in  the 
■arriee  of  the  .\meer.  I  wrote  to  him  Ihal  hr 
dktuU  not  romt ;  but  in  apitc  of  my  warning  he 


out   for    I{Mt>linr:i 

frontier,  he  » 
and  without  n 
p«t  to  dealh.      1 1  I 
!•  him,  I  might  ha 


A-  -.. 


a*  he  came  to  the 
ht  to  Hokhara, 
'C  him,  he  waa 
liim,  or  spoken 
It  vou  F'urope- 


■re  auspicious,  and  TiMl.ii  rwcis  did  not  even 
■y  name.'     Now.  on  mv  arrival  at  Trheraan 


Idul  Samut  Khnn  that  he  was  preparing  to  act  out. 
I  However,  '     ''i|>ean  went  instead  of  him, 

! '  who  was  :  .  st^ixed,  blindfoldiil,  brought 

til  Bokhara,  uml  put  tu  dealh,  as  Yar  Muhanimcd 
Khan   told   me.'     This  is  the  account  of  Todder- 
'•  ■   with   what  I  heard   iVom   several 

i.\ra,  ihat  .Midul  .Samut  Khan  in- 
MiiiiM.....!,  .-.,1.1,  when  the  F'.uropean  from  Hcraut 
was  executed,  '  I  dcreivod  him,  and  made  the  Infi- 
del come  here'  He  did  so,  and  then  denounced 
him  as  a  spy,  and  then'foro  he  was  blindfolded  and 
executed  ;  and  as  .\bdul  Samut  Khan's  intended 
victim  was  Todderweis,  he  supposed  that  he  had 
entrapped  his  former  friend,  and  not  a  total  stran- 
ger. The  infamous  character  of  the  Naycb  is  only 
the  more  ap|iarent  from  this  change  of  circum- 
stances." 

We  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Wolff,  that  the  change 
of  circumstances  doea  not  diminish  the  atrocity  of 
this  murder  ;  hut  we  trust  the  "  vestigia  nulla  ic- 
irorsum"  will  teach  all  curious  travellers  not  to 
venture  too  near  this  den  of  villany,  unless  shielded 
by  the  holiness  of  character,  the  purity  of  purpose, 
the  thorough  eastern  knowle<)ire,  and  the  prudence 
of  demeanor  that  constituted  Dr.  WnlfTs  defence, 
even  against  the  tyrant  Ameer  himself. 

The  following  extract  is  peculiarly  illustrative 
of  Dr.  WollTs  manner  of  writing,  who  is  remarka- 
bly just  in  his  parallels.  The  mercenary  Tirko- 
mauns  said  to  him  one  day,  after  he  had  given 
them  money,  that  rich  p»!ople  are  poMfssom  of 
hrads  and  unilrrstaTnting.  His  remarks  on  thia 
matter  are  both  quaint  and  curious. 

"  This  is  the  Turkomaun  idiom,  and  answers  to 
our  capitalist,  and  for  the  same  reason  in  both 
tongues.  Capital  is  derived  fniin  caput,  i.  r.  head, 
the  unHcrstanrlinp,  and  by  undirstanrlim;  we  acquire 
the  possession  of  money,  and  by  money  we  obtain 
understanding ;  <and  thus  money  is  a  capital  thing. 
It  allures  us  with  the  words  of  the  serpent, '  He  that 
ealeth  of  ihis  tree,  his  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and 
he  shall  he  like  gods,  (the  artful  old  |Milytheisi,) 
knowing  good  and  evil.'  He  that  eats  of  that 
fruit  will  be  considered  happy,  and  a  man  of  intel- 
lect. His  eyes  shall  ho  opened,  so  that  he  shall 
obtain  new  views  of  things— of  religion,  truth,  hu- 
mility, and  abstinence.  He  shall  lie  like  the  goda, 
for  he  shall  be  numbered  among  the  powerful  and 
mighty.  Incense  is  offenxl  unto  liiin,  hopes  are 
entertained  of  him,  and  he  is  wurehipped.  He  is 
himself  no  longer  in  need  of  much  of  the  assistance 
of  (tod,  he  thinks,  as  other  men  are:  he  knowa 
giMid  and  evil.  One  thing  with  him,  however,  ia 
the  thing,  and  Ihis  he  possesses  :  he  is  a  cajrilaliil, 
or  in  Turkomaun  idiom  a  hraH-luildrr.  If  one 
speaks  of  a  physician,  his  art  is  praised,  his  talent, 
his  industry  ;  but,  as  the  rliinax  of  all,  men  say, 
'  Ho  will  make  his  fortunr,  become  a  capitalist!* 
If  the  discourse  turn  on  a  hwver,  the  same  mea- 
sure is  applied,  and  a  Sir  William  Folk-tt  dies  a 
ropilnlist.  '  Kverything  is  obc<iient  to  money,' 
says  many  an  ancient  writer,  and  owns  its  head- 
ship. This,  however,  will  not  always  be  the  mta- 
turc  of  mif^hl. 

'  Needs  must  the  serpent  soon  his  capital  braiM 
Expect  with  mutlal  pain.'  " — Milton. 

Rut,  amid  the  additiona  which  Dr.  Wolff  has 

lo  the  present  volume,  few  will  add  greater 

■  t  than  the  pages  he  has  devoted  to  the  life 

I     I  iiiiur.      We   shall  cnnden^c  the  materials  of 

iliis,  and  furnish  our  readers  with  extracts  from  it, 

to  give  them  a  full  idea  of  the  powerful  style  in 
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wMoh  it  is  written.  Timur  derived  his  firat  name 
from  iron ;  thai  of  Timur  I.aiilc,  or  Timur  tho  ' 
Tamerlane,  fmm  a  wound  liu  rwcived  at  ilu' 
of  SiBtan.  He  was  llie  son  of  Tliarajjays,  "Im 
doscondrd  from  Ghenuis  Khan.  The  PiT»i;in  his- 
torians say  of  him,  that  he  was  not  only  a  worUI- 
conqiioror,  but  a  world-holder.  Wo  oxlrnct  his 
eh.irartcr  and  |>(<raonal  aii|>«arancc,  and  in  Dr. 
WollTs  own  words. 

■•  IT.'  «r.s  ,,r  .rrcat  stature,  of  an  extraordinary 
I  I'lirohead,  of  a  beauliful  red  and 

«  ,  and  with  Ion);  hair — while  from 

his  hirth,UkB  Zal,  iho  renowned  heni  of  Persian 
history.  In  his  cars  ho  wore  two  diamonds  of 
great  value.  He  was  of  a  serious  and  gloomy  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  an  enemy  to  every  joke 
or  jest,  hut  e.s|)cci;illy  to  falsehood,  which  he  hated 
to  such  a  di^gKi',  that  he  preferred  a  disacreeable 
truth  to  an  adrrcable  lie — in  this  respect  far  differ- 
ent from  the  ihanu'ter  of  .\lexander,  who  put  to 
death  ("lilus,  his  friend  and  companion  in  arni"  -■« 
well  as  thi*  philosopher  Callisthenes,  for  uii 
disajjreeahle  truths  to  him.  Timur  never  i 
quished  his  purpose  or  countermanded  his  order  ; 
never  repretted  the  past,  nor  rejoiced  in  the  antici- 
pation of  the  future ;  he  neither  loved  poets  nor 
buffoons,  but  physicians,  astronomers,  and  lawyers, 
whom  ho  frequently  desired  to  carry  on  discussions 
in  his  presence  ;  but  most  particularly  he  loved 
those  derveeslies  whose  fame  of  sa>iciily  paved  his 
way  to  victory  by  their  hlessinii.  He  was  a  (jreat 
lover  of  chess,  in  which  he  excelled  ;  and  from  the 
famous  move,  '  Casllinp  iht  Kin;!,'  his  beloved 
son  received  the  name  '  Slwli  Rook,'  which  means 
•  Am^'  and  castle'  His  most  darliu);  bt>oks  were 
histories  of  war,  and  biographies  of  warriors  and 
other  celebrated  men.  His  learning  was  confined 
to  the  kiKiwledge  of  reading  and  writing  ;  but  he 
had  such  a  retentive  memory,  that  whatever  he 
read  or  heard  once  be  never  forgot.  He  was  only 
II- !;  iviiited  with  three  lanijuages — the  Turkish, 
r  1  111,  :tnd  Mongolian.  The  Arabic  was  foreign 
lo  him.  He  preferred  the  Tora  of  (Ihengis  Khan 
to  the  Koran ;  so  that  the  I'lemas  found  it 
necessary  to  issue  a  Fflira,  by  which  they  declared 
those  lo  be  infidels  who  preferred  human  laws  to 
the  divine.  He  completed  dhcngis  Khan's  Tora 
by  his  own  code,  called  Tiifukat,  Which  comprised 
the  degrees  and  ranks  of  his  officers.  Without  the 
philosopliy  of  Antoninus,  or  tho  pedantry  of  Con- 
slantine,  his  laws  exhibit  a  deep  knowledge  of 
military  art  and  political  science." 

Timur  passed  his  youth  in  the  hunt  and  the 
for.iv,  and  rendered  imjiortanl  public  services  to 
the  Tshagalay  .\meer  Hussein,  who  then  resided 
at  Ilalkh  and  Heiaul,  and  had  to  support  the  in- 
vasion of  Timurtogluck  Khan,  lord  of  Ftirkistaun. 
The  gallantry  of  Timor  in  the  war  won  him  the 
hand  of  the  Princess  Tuikan  Khan,  the  sister  of 
the  Tshagatay.  She  died  four  years  after  her 
marriage,  and  he  then  relR-lled  against  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Tshagatay.  He  was  successful,  and 
chose  Samarcand  as  the  seat  of  his  power.  During 
the  four  limes  nine  years  of  his  government,  he  re- 
turned nine  times  to  Samarcand  to  recruit  his  troops 
for  fresh  achievements.  He  united  u|)on  his  head 
by  war  the  crowns  of  three  times  nine  countries, 
and  nine  jHilenl  dynasties.  A  single  campaign  sub- 
dued Hindustaun,  and  even  Uayazid,  the  Sultan  of 
tho  Turks,  in  the  far  west,  yielded  to  his  might. 
The  following  extract  will  convey  an  idea  of  the 
pomp  and  splendiw  of  the  Tatar  king. 

"  After  the  first  campaign  against  the  king  of 
Khivft,  Timur   demanded    by  an    embassy    his 


'daufhtrr  Khan-Sailah,  is  a  wife  fnr  his  rlile«i 


uf  Ihi 


t;r. 


.1   1,1,1 


.Ma- 


111.    suns  iif  Haroun   ll^isliid 


and 

il 


liratcJ   u. 

niiHin    an 

The   briili;  s   cmm    ■  '      ■         '  ,,t' 

golden  thrones,  of  y; 

of  gir"--       *    '■  ■iri"'  ' 

\-   I  ■,••  .-..  ..,•!,.  r 

.-  .!  w  I'M  r  111'    I  ■  '    ■  >'l 

i  iiearls,  the  air  ^  >r 

V         1,   the   ground  ».i  '» 

and  gold;  throughout  all  the  lowrm  vkhuh  ihry 
passed,  lliu  Sheikhs  and  Cadis,  the  Ininiitns  ami 
Mullahs  came  out  to  meet  them,  and  •■  — 

tivitifS  weredouhled  at  their  airival  n  I 

The  tent  in  which  lli' 

stinted  in  its  interior  •  •\ 

with   stars   and   so»ii    %\ 
clothes,    and   stuffs    were 

"ii'-sts,  and   in  the   nuptial  i ...  .    ;...    „„;...i... 

~  placed  the  horosco|>e  of  the  happy  and  lucky 
ni'nt  of  the  espousal. 

"  With  less  ptimp,  Timor  o^lebraled  his  own 
espousal  with  the  Princess  Dil-Shad-.\ga,  daughter 
of  the  Sultan  of  the  Tsheets,  after  he  had  ii)ide 
her  captive  in  the  second  campaign  with  lirr 
father.  Reside  the  above-mcniioned  wives,  he 
married,  after  Turkan's  death,  the  Princess  Tu- 
man-Aga,  daughter  of  the  Ameer  Mousa,  on 
whose  account  he  united  the  twelve  royal  gardens 

of  S'"v .1 and    called  it    Uaghee- 

Beli'  ^e.     Uut  no  alliance  by 

man either  the  Sultan  of  the 

Tsheels,  or  the  king  of  Kharasm  or  Khiva.  The 
latter,  after  he  had  violated  the  rights  of  nalions 
b^  imprisoning  Timor's  ambassadors,  was  be- 
sieged, in  the  last  campaign,  for  the  space  of  three 
months  and  a  half  in  bis  capital.  At  the  foot  of 
thu  walls  Timur  challenged  iho  father-in-law  of 
his  son  lo  a  duel,  which  he  did  not  accept.  The 
city  was  taken  by  storm  and  plundered,  all  the 
Sheikhs,  learned  men,  artisis,3nd  mechanics  were 
banished  to  Shahr-Sabz — Tiinur's  place  of  na- 
tivity." 

('ruel  as  the  grave,  merciless  as  death,  a  piler 
up  of  pyramids  of  the  dead,  1  imur  was  yet  an 
exemplary  father  and  a  lender  husband.  When 
Jehaan-Geer  his  favorite  son,  and  Turkan-Kha- 
toon  his  beloved  wife,  died,  be  exclaimed,  '•  We 
are  of  God,  and  to  God  we  shall  return."  A 
mighty  proof  that  the  Tatar  felt  how  weak  was 
mortal  power,  and  how  mighty  its  souice.  He 
was  one  devoted,  like  Mr.  Carl   '  •  r- 

ship;  for  on  his  entry  into  coO'  ,' 

passed  the  tomb  of  Fiidousi,  Per.-.  ■  -  ;, 

and  performed  his  devotions  at  that  < 

lem,   by   whose    sword    a   million    i  :    A 

perished.  There  Timur  dismounted  and  begged 
a  blessing.  I!ut  a  derveesh  met  him  there,  and 
said,  "  The  bloody  shadow  of  Aboo-Muslein  i* 
hovering  over  thee,  thou  man  of  blood."  So 
that  there  was,  even  in  those  days,  a  hold  voice 
fr<mi  the  heart  of  man  against  the  killer  of  I>m 
kind. 

Tradition  says,  the  shade  of  Rustam  appeared  to 

warn  him  after  the  ctmquest  of  K'    ■    m 

further  baltle  ;  but  though  «or,; 

ful  strife,  he  called  out  lo  li'-  ■'  ^.~, 

"Soldiers!    shall    our   :"  v    we   were 

frightened  by  a  phantom '        ~  ,is  the  •' Imn 

King,"  and  well  may  we  thank  Heaven  that  stKh 
strong  souls  are  few,  for  Timur  fell  the  world 
itself  not  adequate  to  fill  the  ambition  of  his  Tatar 
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he*ri      Wf  irii-.i  ii  will  be  long  before  it  catchen 

•11'  '  r. 

I  iif  the  resident  at  Teheraun, 

whether  |>rii<-r<-iliii(r  from  pont  nr  ppnenil  illnpus, 
•triltp*  t>r  W..lif  SI  rt(>rv  pupc.  The  adirity  at 
r.w  •  '■'hncu  at  Teheraun 

mt'  •    followine  paasa^ 

erinre*  -^  or  indifTerrnce  to 

life  is   f'  'low,  in   a  tolerably 

larr-  •  ■  i   n.  ;trer  home. 

■  on  Colonel  Sheil'a  con- 
Hur  I'ive  his  cul|uil<le  neglect 

an  ,  arrival  at  Teheraun  from 

En  ii  he  had  kept  in  the  em- 

hnsy  Kajah.  Inle  servant  to  f^olonol  Stoddart.  who 
w»s  ready  to  aeeoinpany  me  to  Hokhara.  Rajah 
was  from  M'^shed.  As  noon  as  he  had  arrived 
with  me  at  Menhed .  he  expressed  his  fears,  as  I 
have  sl:i'  inyinp  me  to  Bokhara;  I 

howeter  lilm  to  accompany  me  as 

far   as    Mum:  jm   returned    to   Meshed, 

where  I  me«  1:  .  who  was  on  his  way  to 

TehrraiMi  in  ..i lain  one  hundred  and  fifty 

inmauns  which  Colonel  Sheil  owed  to  him.  Now 
Rajah  told  me  at  Meshed,  in  the  presence  of 
A«««T  Be?,  and  Miraa  AhduUah  Wahnb,  and 
Abbas  Koiili  Khan,  that  that  infamous  fellow 
Abdullnh  said  to  the  people  at  Meshed  in  the  pub- 
lie  market-place  :  '  .Vbdul  Samut  Khan  seized  hold 
of  my  robe  and  said  :  Kill  this  Knirlishman  on  thfl 
road  ;  (/»  nnt  suffir  him  to  go  alive  to  his  country. 
Miru  .MmIuI  Watiab,  the  Persian  painter,  also 
alSrmed  lh>l  .\bdul  Samut  Khan  had  said  the 
«ai«e.  1  '  -  '  •hcrefore,  Colonel  Sheil  to  ex- 
amine I(  ;!,  for  he  arrived  fourteen  d:iys 
!bef«'-  -••'•-  --I  1  — •-  -irefiillv'a 
Uel-  '  Shell; 
•but '  ~  .  !;.ij:il)  to  his 
presence,  and  when  I  hrou);ht  Mirza  Abdullah 
Wahab  to  him,  he  walked  away  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble. How  difTerenlly  did  Sir  Stratford  Canning 
■et.  Wben  I  informed  him  of  Abdul  Samut 
Khan's  rondiict,  his  excellency  said  :  '  Why  did 
^00  not  propf>«B  to  the  .\meer  to  send  Abdul 
Uair                             'laasadnr ''  " 

I  I'r.  Wolff  always   inroNe  a 

>■'  ^  ''ffioud  subjecu  either  of 

lh>  lian,  or  other  churches. 

1"  ■'■  ■  K 1,'hikoB  or 

■^'  m-nts  on 

•"I"  ,  .  _   ■-      .:.  rs  on  the 

inMnimenu  used  in  the  eruciAxion  of  our  liOrd. 
Hirht  nr  wrnn::  the  anplicatlon  is  extremely  in- 
geif  .end  it. 

i'.  every  material  used  at  the 
crurilixiiin  111  I  '  a  lesson. 

"1.    Thr  ll:  ■!■  emblems  of  the 

mean  pr^  Mriner  casta  away  his 

pmapeei 

"  ■'      '  III  HhiehJadaa  led  the  hands 

in'  ilical  of  the  false  light  spread 

by  n. 

wth  which  Christ  waa  bound, 
are  .  bonds  of  love  with  which  he 

loved  im,  lo  opposition  to  tiie  boods  of  sin  which 
en>lavp  n«. 

f  the  cock.     An  emblem  of  the  Toioe 

of. 

"5.  ■Sfijur;;^.     Emblems  of  etemil   chasten- 
ing*. 

'9.  Purpk  nbcf.    Punishment  for  blood-goilti- 


7.  Otmn    of   thonu.    The    difliculty 
•M  tbuina  a  crown  of  glory. 


vith 


"8.   Scrptre  nf  rcetis.     Vseillation  of  the  will. 

"9.    Gall  ana  myrrh.     Bitterness  of  heart. 

"  10.  The  basin  in  \chich  Pilatr  washed  his  hands. 
.\n  emblem  of  hypocrisy — self-righteousness,  by 
which  the  inquietude  of  conscience  seeks  pretext 
and  excuse. 

"  U.  Suprrseription  on  the  cross  and  tuilh  the 
cross,  shows  him  against  whom  the  heart  of  man 
ia  rebellious,  and  how  far  the  enmity  of  man 
against  God  can  be  carried. 

"  12.  Casting  nf  lots.  An  emblem  of  man's 
folly,  ill  exposing  eternal  salvation  to  risk  and  un- 
certainty." 

We  shall  here  close  our  notice  of  the  freah  sub- 
jects entered  upon  by  Dr.  Wolff  in  this  third 
edition,  not  fnim  any  inability  to  discover  far  more, 
but  because  there  is  a  curious  correspondence  be- 
tween Lord  Aberdeen  and  Dr.  Wolff,  and  also 
between  Colonel  Sheil  and  the  doctor,  to  both  of 
which  we  wish  especially  to  draw  public  atten- 
tion. 

Our  readers  are  many  of  them  aware  that  a  very 
distinguished  oriental  scholar,  Lieutenant  Wy- 
burd,  waa  among  the  number  of  those  unhappy 
Englishmen  who  were  sacrificed  to  the  blind 
caprice  of  the  Ameer  of  Hokhara,  goaded  on  by 
Abdul  Samut  Khan,  from  motives  best  known  to 
himself.  The  relatives  of  this  lamented  officer 
never  piisseBsed,  until  the  return  of  Dr.  Wolff,  any- 
thing like  satisfactory  Infomiation  of  his  death,  and 
they  in  consequence  sought  for  this  from  our 
foreign-office.  As  no  Infonnation  was  possessed 
by  government,  they  referred  Mrs.  Furrell,  Wy- 
burd's  married  sister,  to  Dr.  Wolff.  We  subjoin 
the  correspondence  : — 

"  Vicaragt  Place,  Kensington,  3lst  Oct.,  184S. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  The  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  For- 
eign-office is  in  reply  to  one  addressed  by  me  to 
Ix)rd  Aberdeen,  requesting  hini  to  obtain  from  you, 
directly,  a  full,  particular,  and  official  detail  of  all 
you  know  res|)ccling  the  supiiotmd  falo  of  my  un- 
fortunate brother.  Will  you,  therefore,  again  tax 
your  memory  In  our  behalf,  and  forward  the  same 
either  lo  Lord  Aberdeen  or  myself;  if  to  liord 
Abenleen,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  transmitting 
to  mo  a  copy  of  the  same. 

"  With  grateful  remembrances  ts  Lady  Georgi- 
ana,  I  remain  yours  truly, 

"  Ann  FoaaeLL." 

Cnpi/  of  the  Ijettrr  enclosed. 
"  liOrd  Aberdeen  presents  his  compliments  to 
Mrs.  ?'iirrell,  and  In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
her  letter  of  the  23d  Instant,  he  begs  leave  to  state 
to  her,  that  as  the  additional  inforiiiiiilon  respecting 
Lieutenant  Wybiird,  to  whirli  Miss  Wvbiird  and 
Mrs.  F'urrell  referred  in  their  letter  of  the  15th 
instant,  was  communicated  to  Mrs.  Furrell  in  the 
first  instance  by  Dr.  Wolff,  he  consiilers  that  it 
would  be  more  suitable  that  she  should  herself 
obtain  from  Dr.  Wolff  the  full  panleiilars  of  hia 
communication  to  her.  which  from  the  eircum- 
Btanees  under  which  it  •■  ■■"  ■■■■■>-  appears  not  to 
have  been  sufficiently  ii:  ,iin  her  mind  to 

admit  of  her  diKtinctly  ii:  , _  ihe  substance  of 

it  to  I/ird  Aberdeen,  without  further  reference  to 
Dr.  Wolff.  Dr.  Wolff  is  at  present  at  Malincs, 
and  any  letter  which  Mrs.  Furrell  or  MI.hh  Wyburd 
will  nHdre«s  to  bim  for  the  purixme  above  specified, 
"  "■ded  through  her  majesty's  mission  at 

"  -enl  to  lyord  Aberdeen  on  any  Tues- 

day or  1-  rifiay. 

'  With  regard  to  the  reqaest  contained  in  Mn. 


EN0LT8H    ENVOYS    IN    THB    I18T. 


Furrell'ii  li'it^T  nf  tin'  QHil  lii'<taiit.  t.i  (»■  fiiriiiOicd 
with  a  (••  '  it- 

Colonel  ■"-  "rd 

Abeidouii  Iw-ga  limvo  tu  suttu,  liml  il  l)r.  U  uIiF'b 
reply  to  Mr».  Fiirrcll's  inquiry  shmiW  mnko  it 
neccsnary    tu    addrriw    any    further  ii  lo 

Lioutenaut-Colcint'l  Shril,  J,ord  Abei  ive 

the  honor  of  cuinmunicating  again  wiin  Mr^.  iur- 
rull. 
"  Foreign  Office,  Oct.  M,  1843." 

Dr.  WflltT's  reniarka  on  thii  proceeding  are 
manly  an  '    •        'firward: — 

"  I   III  ihis  rircuilous  procesi  of  the 

Korei){ii->..,„.  ,  ..,,.11  ihi!  direct  one  of  dimply  ad- 
dresaini;  iiie  in  person  for  information  was  hcforo 
them,  greatly  diaiileased  me,  and  I  immediately 
replied  to  Mrs.  turrell,  that  the  course  of  IxirtJ 
Aberdeen  wa»  clear,  that  if  he  wanted  information 
which  his  ofiirc  could  not  afford  him,  it  was  easy 
to  seek  it  directly  and  not  indirectly  ;  and  I  accord- 
ingly addressed  a  reply  to  Lieutenant  Wyburd's 
siatere,  with  some  strong  reflections  on  I^ord  Aber- 
deen ;  but  as  I  have  no  wish  lo  injure  our  Foreign- 
office,  but  only  to  improve  the  vigilance  of  some 
of  its  departments,  for  which  I  fear  I  am  considered 
hostile  to  them,  but  to  which  I  am  constrained  by 
the  necessity  of  circumstances,  I  suppress  the 
strong  commenls  on  this  circuitous  process  which 
I  penned  at  the  time,  and  sent  to  the  Wyburd 
family."   (p.  179.) 

The  Foreign-office  then  were  compelkd  to  solicit 
from  Dr.  Wolff  the  information  in  question.  We 
give  Mr.  Addiujjlon's  letter  : — 

"  Foreign  Office,  November  14,  1846. 
"  Sir. 

"  I  am  directed  hy  the  Karl  of  Aberdeen  lo 
transmit  lo  yon  a  copy  of  a  letter  purporting  to 
have  been  written  by  you,  which  has  been  sent  to 
his  lonlship  by  Mrs.  Furrell  ;  and  1  am  to  request 
that  you  will  furnish  this  office  with  whatever 
information  vou  may  possess  rcspectini;  Iiieutenant 
Wyburd's  fate,  and  especially  his  supjwsed  pres- 
ence in  Bokhara. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
"  H.  U.  Addinoton." 

To  this  Dr.  WoIfT  replies,  funiishing  the  re- 
quired details  in  the  remarkable  letter  that  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Molina,  Norember  18,  1845. 


"  My  Lord, 

"I 


had  the  honor  to  receive  yesterday  a  letter 
from  Mr.  .\ddineton,  with  an  enclosed  copy  of  my 
letter  to  Mrs.  Furrell,  which  I  beg  leave  to  ac- 
knowledge ;  and  I  have  the  honor,  according  to 
your  lordship's  command,  to  furnish  you  with  the 
following  information  respecting  Lieutenant  Wy- 
burd's late,  though  I  had  intended  lo  reserve  that 
irtformalion,  together  with  what  I  still  possess  with 
regard  to  the  fate  both  of  Colonel  8toddart  and 
Captain  Conolly,  for  ray  third  edition,  which  will 
appear  in  two  months. 

"  On  my  arrival  at  Mcrvc,  on  my  way  to  Bok- 
hara, Ak  Muhamined  .\ga  Sakal  of  Yalaun  called 
on  me  in  the  house  of  the  Khaleefa,  and  gave  to 
me  the  following  account ;  '  Tn  the  Hejira  1852, 
Iherealxtut,  corresnonding  with  18.15  A.  D.,  Saher 
Bevk  of  Tiri  S.ilor,  and  others  of  the  tribe  (Tiri) 
of 'Timur  Torra,  accompanied  •"■  -"  '■"'■■-  i..»i— ■• 
from  Asterabad,  (if  I  am  not 
the  road  toOrganlsh,  when  w,   ,         .  i!.. 

raam  Zadegee,  (bastard,)  Alaman  from  the  Pedr 
Snkhta  (whose  father  ought  to  be  burnt)  Ameer 


Behad 
at  onr 

Koiili 
of  M-k 
li;ii.    ! 
much 
rode  o 

1m 

1, 


f  BiiMiara.  marching  toward*  u*.     W« 

'  was  the  causa,  uti 

<>«o  Haraam  Zadegee 

.    i.  1  •  I  hold  of  him,"  and  struck 

■   ^:,   .  ;  I   ■     ',   M«  monry :   hot  he  had  not 
Willi  hmi,  and  !>• '  1.  wa 

fT.     But  wo  wcr,  that 


name  of  the 

"The  Kl.  the  Ameer 

at  the  time,  but  he  was  loo  much  guided  by  a 
Onzl-Bash.'  On  my  arrival  at  Jehaar-Joo,  I  re- 
cciveil  the  information  about  Lieutenant  Wyburd 
mentioned  in  my  first  volume,  page  307  of  my 
Narrative,  second  edition  ;  but  with  regard  lo  my 
information  about  him  contained  in  vol.  i.,  page 
326,  I  now  proceetl  to  inform  yon.  One  night  the 
.\ineer  .'>!hab  (which  means  Prince  of  the  .N'ight, 
and  corresponds  with  Director  of  ihe  Police)  bad 
already  ordered  the  drum  to  be  beaten  :  Abbta 
Kouli  Khan's  quarter  was  closed.  Ameer  Sarog 
and  Kahcr  Kouli,  my  Tiirkoniaun  companions, 
.\bdullah  my  servant,  and  Dil  .\88a  Khan  with  hi* 
people  being  invited  out  to  some  house  of  a  Mcr- 
vec,  unexpectedly  the  Kazi  Kelaun  entered  my 
room,  accompanied  by  many  servants,  and  a  few 
minutes  after  him  a  young  man  of  most  dignified 
appearance,  with  several  others.  The  Kazi  Kelaun 
rose,  and  embraced  him.  The  young  man  said  to 
me,  '  Swear  not  to  tell  any  one  here  that  I  have 
been  with  you.'  1  promised  solemnly  that  'I 
would  not  tell  a  living  soul.'  He  replied,  '  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  this.  Swear  by  the  head  of 
Jesus  and  his  mother  Mary,  thai  you  will  not  tell 
any  one  here  ;  and  only  in  your  country  you  may 
tell  the  Padishah  and  the  Vizier,  with  the  condition 
not  to  publish  it.  If  thou  dost  not  swear,  thou 
shall  bo  put  lo  death.'  I  swore.  The  young  man 
then  proceeded :  '  Sioddart  and  Cogolly  Saheb, 
potir  men,  I  tried  to  save  them,  and  my  mother 
tried  to  save  them,  but  in  vain  :  we  shall  succeed 
with  you.'  I  said,  '  How  do  you  know  that  they 
were  killed''  He  and  the  rest  ihi"  ••>■■'  "-e  ihe 
most   incontrmcrtihk   and    most    i;  evi- 

dences, which  shall  appear  in  mv  i'  ii. 

"  The  young  man  and  the  Kazi  Kelaun  then 
said,  *  Hut  vou  only  know  half.  Wyburd  Saheb, 
a  slender  looking  man,  of  firm  character,  who 
spoke  Arabic  and  Turkish,  on  his  way  to  Khiva 
was  overtaken,  brought  here,  sent  lo  the  Siyah 
Jaa,  (black  well,)"  and  aAerwards  lo  that  "  blood- 
hound, the  cursed"  .VIm'  '  ^'  ''  ,  and  afler 
that  lo  the  Hareem.  ■  tried  to 
save  him,  and  even  one  ...  ..  iirc  •  • 
tried  to  save  him ;  hut  good  l                     o  had  lost 

his  influence,  and  the  boy  w.. .   •     •     And 

thus  Wyburd  Saheb  was  put  to  death  without 
mercy,'  as  I  stnled  in  page  326,  vol.  j  .  second 
edition,  and  the  Kazi  Kelaun  and  >'  '  R»- 

zool  saw  his  head.     .\nd   the  K^i,  inil- 

ingly  added,  'Wyburd  Saheb  hatcJ  l.>  .,  hm) 
would  not  Lake  service  with  us  ;  and  wh.  ■  II  .-m 
said  10  him,  "  If  \  .  Islam  am! 

vice,  1  will  .show  v  ^ ;"  Wvbo: 

— I   lean,  -'-  -  '■• 

I    I  am  an  ! 

or  change  ii;_.  .- .._ .- 

service.  Yon  shall  see  how  an  KoftiaiuiiaW  eai 
die!"' 


■arOTS  IN  TBB  EAST. 


**  Th«  voung  man  then  MUd  to  ma,  '  You  Eag- 
li*h  people  love  vour  religion.'     I  aroae  from  my 

Mil,  HM  Mid,  '  S'o»,  »ery  much.'     Hia do- 

■ind  ae  to  ait  down,  and  said,  'Say  when  you 
eoqM  home,  that  I  shall  bo  always  the  friend  of 
Eafiud,  and  so  will  all  the  mullahs ;  and  you 
MOM  give  UK)  ike/alUui,  "  blessing,"  fur  we  know 
tliU  ynu  are  a  (treat  derveesh.'  The  converaa- 
tioo  then  lumod  upon  Sii>ddart  and  Conully,  and 
tbe  eridence  of  their  execution  was  repeated.  I 
wiabed  to  have  the  bones,  which  they  declared 
to  be  improctioMe  to  obtain,  for  both  bodies  had 
beea  east  into  a  veil,  and  there  were  also  the  bones 
of  many  others.  A  fti-r  ihcy  had  left,  an  agent  of 
Sheer  Ali  Khan  of  Khokan,  in  understanding  with 
the  *youne  man,  remained  behind;  his  name  was 
Hajc  Miih:immcd  Hussein  Khukaanee,  together 
with  i!ii>?>'  servants  of  the  Ameer  Shab  acquainted 
with  the  inUTvicw,  as  Makh8oon,Iiabeeb,  Molam, 
Sheybek.  Timur  entered  the  room  and  said, '  You 
know  who  this  waaV  '  Yes.'  The  Haie  Muham- 
med  HuMein  Khokaanec  related  to  me  that  he  also 
knew  Wyburd.  Mullah  Benjamin  Kaashee,  a 
Jew,  also  entered  one  day  my  room  and  said,  '  If 
your  Padishah  has  some  work  for  me  to  do,  I  am 
ready.  1  knew  Morecroft,  who  was  killed  at 
Ankhoy  ;  Guthrie  and  Trctieck,  who  were  poisoned 
at  Muziur;  and  Wvburd  Saheh,  who  was  taken 
by  the  Alaman  of  I)okhara  on  his  way  to  Khiva. 
The  Beejaara,  "  poor  man,"  told  me  that  the 
Khivites  knocked  him  first  down,  took  everything 
of  him,  and  then  the  Alaman  of  Bokhara  brought 
him  here,  where  I  made  his  aci]uaintaiice  in  the 
Siyah  Jaa.  I  was  liberated,  but  be  not  until  he 
was  killed.' 

"  I  shall  be  obliged  to  be  at  London  on  the  27th 
of  November,  in  Bemer's  Hotel,  Bemer's-street, 
Oxford-street,  as  I  wish  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  third  edition.  I  shall  leave  Antwerp  on  the 
96th,  (Wednesday.)  I  have  only  to  add,  that  no 
other  |>cr8on  has  been  made  acquainted  with  this 
communication,  as  it  was  requested  by  your  lord- 
ship.     I  hajre,  &e. 

(Signed)        Josiph  Wotrr. " 

After  Lord  .\l)ordeen  had  received  these  said 
details.  Dr.  Wolff  was  favored  with  the  following 
brief  acknowledgment  of  his  services: — 


'Sir, 


"  Fortign  Office,  Novanber  ibth,  1845. 


'  T  am  .lircn.wl  hv  ih<-  Earl  of  Aberdeen  to  ac- 
V  .if  your  letter  of  the  IHih 

ill  r  11  for  particulars  contained 

in  It  reapecting  the  late  Lieutenant  Wyburd. 
"  I  am,  air, 
"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
"  H.  U.  AuomoTON." 

We  frankly  own,  as  plain  men,  we  cannot  un- 
4eiMand  all  this,  except  that  there  exists  a  fear 
on  the  part  of  the  Foreign-oflioe  of  any  claim  by 

Dr.  Wo!f!"nn  them  for  hi'=  nttoordinary  services. 
We  b<'  lying  that 

TH«T  1  to  consult 

tl"  111!  ixiuld  furmsli  ilicm  with  the 

I'  in  :   and   we  demand  to  know, 

w:  f  Dr.  Wolff  from  B<ikhara, 

!<"•  !     '  "nt  for  him  or  trnt  to  htm 

!■•  ■;■■   riqiiriti  by  the  Wyburd 

(  •■1        ••  (if  the  Stoddart 

a  '^^  'vr    :i    rrtilv,   WC 

t'  .  the 

rr'-  '  ,.■  per- 

HM  who  ooodoct  tiut  poruoo  of  Uer  Majesty's 


government.  Surely,  if  the  barbarian,  Tatar  Ti- 
mur, felt  himself  interested  in  mtre  inijuiries  about 
foreign  planes,  Ijord  Aberdeen  might  be  slightly 
curious  to  know  what  Dr.  Wolff  had  discovered 
about  the  murdered  envoys.  Surely,  an  intelli- 
gent minister,  knowing  that  "  non  cuivis  attigit 
adire  Bukhara,"  might  naturally  have  had  some 
doubts  that  required  solution  as  to  the  conduct  and 
policy  of  a  sovereign,  that  Colonel  Sheil,  the  resi- 
dent at  Teheraun,  is  evidently  remarkably  shy  of 
approaching  *  Surely,  it  would  have  been  a  grace- 
ful deed  In  have  thanked  Dr.  Wolff  for  doing  what 
they  dareii  not  send  another  envoy  to  do,  or  instroet 
the  resident  at  Teheraun  to  attrmpt.  Heallv,  these 
things  will  lead  us  to  imagine  that  Lord  Aberdeen 
keeps  only  a  pu/Jir  conscience,  and  that  he  is  totally 
impenetrable  to  any  evidence  but  an  nffinal  despatch. 
Recently  in  the  House,  in  a  matter  as  plain  as  the 
sun  at  noon-ilay,  the  affairof  the  martyred  Basilian 
nuns,  he  gravely  told  the  House  that  the  affair, 
if  true,  was  grossly  exaggerated.  But  on  what 
grounds  1  Why,  because  official  details  did  not 
confirm  it.  Who  could  produce  official  details  but 
the  Ciar  1  Was  he  likely  to  do  so  1  Or  was 
Boutinieff  better  informed  than  the  unfortunate 
nuns,  whose  superior  published  her  heart-appalling 
statement  \  Shortly  we  shall  have  no  truth  ex- 
cept official  truth.  Nothing  but  what  is  gazetted 
will  be  believed  ;  and  then  what  a  gazette  must 
the  Foreign-ofTicc  issue  !  No  omissions,  no  Persia 
gazetted  as  Bokhara,  no  carelessness,  no  sluggish- 
ness, but  every  proceeding  will  partake  of  the  laws 
of  unerring  exactitude  and  official  promptitude. 
Really,  this  is  too  bad  !  Hero  is  a  minister,  whose 
office  might  have  obtained  many  months'  previous 
information  adequate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  anx- 
ious relatives  of  a  murdered  agent  of  government, 
permitting  the  only  person  who  could  furnish  it  to 
leave  the  country  ;  then  not  seeking  to  arrive  at  it 
to  satisfy  his  own  feelings,  but  referring  the  family 
to  a  private  source  of  information,  and  tacitly  own- 
ing that  the  last  place  in  whirh  a  relative  is  likely 
to  hear  of  the  death,  or  life,  of  one  of  its  own  em- 
ployes, is  the  Foreign-office  !  We  must  confess 
that  this  is  more  than  pitiable — it  is  actually  redu- 
cing a  department  of  a  great  government  to  far 
below  the  ordinary  counter-intelligence  of  a  mer- 
chant, and  we  fearlessly  venture  to  asisert  that  no 
private  firm  would  have  neglected,  in  the  same  de- 
gree that  we  have  shown  above,  the  meanest  of  its 
servants. 

The  case  of  the  captives  on  the  Inland  of  Arguin 
was  one  of  similar  neglect,  and  government  was 
in  that,  as  in  the  Bokhara  affair,  brushed  up  into 
some  decent  demonstration  of  activity  by  the  inde- 
fatigable Captain  Grovcr.  But  every  one  of  these 
unfortunate  men  who  were  seized  by  the  Moors  on 
that  coast  would  have  |>eri)>hed,  had  they  waited 
for  government  Ui  release  them.  And  now  we 
learn  tliat  Colonel  Sheil  is  fully  instructed  to  in- 
quire duly  into  all  particulars  about  Lieutenant 
Wyburd  !  !  !  We  have  heard  ex  poM  facto  legisla- 
tion strongly  condemned  ;  we  pronounce  a  much 
stronger  malediction  on  ei  post  facto  inquiries 
about  people,  when  earlier  interest  in  their  behalf 
would  have  doubtless  preserved  them.  We  say 
these  things  in  no  bitterness,  we  arc  well-known 
supporters  of  the  government  iioliey  ;  even  now  we 
bide  the  brunt  of  their  general  policy,  but  Heaven 
defend  us  from  any  praise  of  the  promptitude,  ef- 
ficiency, or  activity  of  our  Eastern  diplomacy  in 
Bokhara. 

But  wo  have  as  yet  touched  only  the  maUer : 
we  now  proceed  to  the  man. 


ElfOLIsn   ENVOYS   IN   THR   KiST. 


on    tii?^  ri'iiirii    trfiiii   tn'Kii.ir.i, 


""«   'T 


rearhptl  liim  from  iho  F.nvoy  at  Teheraun,  ('ol 
Shell  : 

..g.        "Camp,  near  Trhran,  Augutt  IS,  184fi. 

"  I  have  obtained  authority  from  the  f;ov*<rn- 
roent  of  India,  to  rvimliuriHj  you  the  amount  you 
«X(>ondti<l  at  Dokhara  in  recovering  a  teller  from 
the  govt!rniir-j;vni!ral  of  India  to  the  ruler  of  that 
country  which  had  not  reached  its  destination.  I 
aooordinuly  Iransniit  to  you  a  draft  for  67/.  Oj.  9d., 
being  the  e<iuivalenl  of  unu  hundred  tillahs. 
"  I  have  ihe  honor  to  Ih\  Sir, 
"  Your  mo«t  obedient  servant, 

"Justin  Sh£IL." 

Dr.  Wolff  claims  for  himself,  and  we  think,jusl- 
ly,  some  credit  for  obtaininjr  this  letter,  which  our 
Knvoy  at  Tehcmiin  had  in  vain  attempted,  by  pub- 
lishinj;  a  reward,  to  procure  ;  but  as  he  did  not 
quite  feel  him.ielf  in  the  position  to  bo  put  in  the 
light  of  an  accomplice  of  Coh)nel  Shell's  friend, 
Abdul  Samut  Khan,  in  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
Kuzzilhash's  villany,  he  dwlined  receiving  this 
munificent  reward.     The  following  was  his  reply  : 


Sir, 


"  MoUtus,  Octo6«r  13,  1845. 


"  I  have  received  yesterday  your  kind  letter 
with  the  enclosed  draft,  authorizing  me  to  draw 
one  hundred  tillahs  for  the  recovery  of  Ix)rd  Ellen- 
borough's  letter.  As  these  said  hundred  tillahs 
were  one  of  those  items  against  which  I  protested 
when  at  Teheraun,  and  again  when  sent  to  me  U) 
London  last  May  ;  as  neither  myself  nor  AIkIuI 
Samut  Khan,  to  whoso  good  offices  I  was  rocom- 
meudod  by  you  on  my  journey  to  Bokhara,  paid  one 
single  farthing  for  the  above  mentioned  letter, 
which  was  given  to  mo  by  order  of  the  Ameer  of 
Bokhara  as  a  present  to  me,  I  cannot  make  use  of 
the  draft  you  kindly  forwarded  to  me  by  order  of 
the  government  of  India,  as  I  am  not  disposed  to  re- 
ward the  ass;issin  Abdul  Samut  Khan  for  having 
committed  the  murder  of  Colonel  Sloddart  and  my 
friend  ConoUy,  Captain  NVyburd,  and  others.  You 
will  therefore  be  pleased  lo  return  the  enclosed  draft 
to  the  government  of  India,  and  also  permit  me,  for 
ray  own  justification,  to  publish  this  present  corre- 
spondence. And  you  would  also  oblige  me  if  you 
oould  give  me  any  information  about  the  3,300  ru- 
pees from  India  which  you  wore  empowered  to 
draw,  not  one  farthing  of  which  has  ever  reached 
this  country,  whilst  you  are  aware  that  .VIhIuI 
Samut  Khan  made  me  pay  for  the  transjwrt  of  his 
property  from  Bokhara  lo  Meshed,  brought  there 
upon  eight  camels,  for  all  my  effects  were  scarce 
enough  for  a  little  donkev  ;  so  that  I  am  now,  by 
my  journey  to  Bokhara,  400/.  out  of  cash. 

"  JosKPii  Wotrr." 

We  think  Dr.  Wolff  took  up  a  dignified  position 
in  refusing  to  rweive  this  money,  for  the  letter  in 
question  was  the  property  not  of  Dr.  Wolff,  but  of 
the  Sloddart  and  ConoUy  committee,  who  fnmishcd 
him  with  the  fluids  to  reach  Bokhara.  (Jovern- 
ment  holds  this  letter  in  their  hands  at  the  present 
moment,  for  Colonel  Shell  oblaine<l  a  sight  of  it 
fVom  Dr.  Wolff  at  Teheraun,  and  then  kept  it, 
claiminiT  it  for  the  government.  So  that  Ihe  exer- 
tions of  Dr.  Wolff  are  seized  on  by  the  government, 
and  made  available,  official,  or  what  you  will,  when 
he  recovers  this  important  letter,  and  another  valu- 
able document  of  Sir  Richmond  Shakespeare.     De- 


li,-       ■ 

but  poor:  stUl  he  is  not  banknipt  v,  nor 

one  likely  to  weigh  for  an  instant  i.nnor. 

We    hardly    know   which    party    wc    arc    fpost 

ashamed  of  in  this  mean  iransaction,  the  F..-»«t  Indi« 

Company  or  the  ■ ,         ■  ,. 

of  an  imiMirtant  I- 

serve  no  ni'         ' 

merchant|'r 

a  dociiMieni 

shyness   in  i 

|itibli»hing,  ^ 

Ri.M   India  Company  and  lhego\i 

to  club  together,  and  for  their  mm 

offer  something  more  than  100  lillalu>< 

It  is  qiillo  refreshing  to  sec  that  the  snutll  gov- 
ernments  look  better  after  their  missing  subjocta 
than  ihu  larger.  The  exertions  of  Dr.  Wolff  drew 
the   attention  of  the  Auslri  i;  '   : 

fate  of  a    poor   watch-mak^ 
who  is  detained  at  Bokhara.    i\>>~ 
is  deputed  to  look  him  up,  since  u 

require  :i  ii^iir  nf  PiT.iirin  Hf Ini-l. 

and  H 

being  <■  .   .  .  ' 

Persia  or  the  lisbeck  Stales.  In  fact,  she  can  see 
Bokhara  withonl  the  aid  of  glasses.  Dr.  Wolff 
evidently  thinks  so,  as  the  following  passage  will 
evince  : 

"  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  me  to  perceive  that 
the  most  insignificant  states  of  I'".iiroiie  are  deter- 
mined on  rescuing  from  the  tyranny  of  the  .\mceT 
the  meanest  subject  that  claims  from  them  citizen- 
ship. I  cannot  but  contrast  the  bold  rcmonslranco 
of  other  governments  with  the  timid  a.s8ertion  of 
power  on  the  part  of  Kri'land  ;  nor  can  1  avoid 
remarking,  that  m'  .\mecr  has  murdered 

with  impunity  tin  h  envoys,  yet  has  he 

never  ventured  on  measures  of  this  character  with 
Boutinieff,  the  Russian  envoy,  (despite  of  Abdul 
Samut  Khan,  who  wished  to  execute  him  also,)  or 
any  officers  of  that  country.  I  further  trace  to 
il  '.  meaanrea  of  our  Ori.  '    v  the 

1  f  Peraia  from  our   in:  I   the 

h.M'i    .V.1-.-.1.1   has,  and  evidc-'i-  i-—p 

there.      .\11    these  recent 

decided  disadvantage,  are  th     .  i" 

firmness  on  the  F^nglish  covernmeni. 
etiy  suffers  Turkey  and  Persia  to  sink  ; 
age  to  the  Ciar.  And  what  are  these  countries 
but  stepping-stones  to  India  t  My  prediction  in 
my  first  edition  relative  to  the  annexation  of  the 
Punjanh  bids  fair  to  be  speedily  realized,  if  pounds, 
si   "  ul  pence  are  not  too  much  taken  into 

<  1,  and  if  the  first  man  in  the  east,  the 

griMi  .-^ir  I  harles  Napier,  is  made  commander-in- 
chief."     (pp.  488,  48«.) 

Sir  Charles  Napier  is  evidently  Dr  Wn1<r> 
idol.  We  doubt  not  the  valor  of  the  c 
Sinde  ;  we  share  proudly  in  the  praise  <'! 
tryman,  who  goes  by  the  name  of"  the  Hustam  of 
the  east  ;"  bnt  few  actions,  even  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  have  eihibiled  more  determined  gallantry 
than  our  recent  victories  over  the  Sikhs  ;  and  th« 
names  of  Hirdinge,  Gough,  and  Smith  will  well 
mate  with  even  the  wtirridr-pride  of  the  gallant 
conqueror  of  Sinde.  The  Indus  and  the  Ganges 
will  now  mutually  contribute  to  the  prond 
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of  English  prow«M  ind  oommeiee,  and  may  the 
ioalrunieiit*  of  poaoe  ami  civiliiaiion  follow  oo  the 

Warrinr'n  M-av  ' 

■'  iint  led  lo  the   Afffthaun  war, 

«li  'lory  to  thU  last  terrible  aflair 

with  the  Smhs.  am  woll  exposed  by  Dr.  Woifl"; 
and  the  Navcb  of  ISokhara,  Abdul  Samut  Khan,  U 
■bowa  lo  hare  been  at  the  bottom  of  every  move- 
nMol  adverse  to  Uritiah  interest.  Hnw  the  ras- 
odly  Kusiilbaah  must  have  lau|;hed  in  his  sleeve 
to  think,  that  while  he  was  carrying  on  his  whole- 
sale system  of  murder,  treachery,  and  deceit,  he 
yet  remained  the  very  good  friend  of  Colonel 
Sheil !  However,  to  prevent  any  further  mistake 
about  this  personage,  we  extract  the  fullowing 
from  a  correspondent  of  Sir  Claude  Martin  Wade, 
our  resident  at  Lahore  ;  and  now  let  Colonel  Shcil 
and  Ixird  Aberdeen  keep  the  friendship  of  the 
KuBilbask  to  themselves,  for  few  Knglishjnen  will 
be  disposed  to  participate  in  the  league. 

"  3rd  August,  1837. 
"Since  the  arrival  of  Muhammed  Akbar  Khan, 
he  baa  had  several  interviews  with  Abdul  Samut 
Khan,  as  have  Mirza  Sami  Khan  and  others,  and 
I  should  not  be  surprised  that  the  Persian,  before 
his  departure,  may  have  concocted  with  them  some 
extraordinary  plan.  He  lakes  his  companions 
with  him,  but  one  of  them,  who  calls  himself  Shah 
Sahib,  is  to  return  from  Bokhara." 

This  earless  ruffian  we  can  prove  (from  a  mass 
of  papers  before  us,  too  long  to  publish)  to  have 
been  driven  by  Yar  Muhammed  Khan  from  his 
court,  next  by  Dost  Muhammed  from  his  Durbar, 
further  that  he  was  expelled  by  Sir  Claude  Martin 
Wade  from  Pcshawr,  and  yet  is  it  not  improbable 
that  he  will  shortly  take  up  his  residence  at  Tehe- 
raun,  as  Bokhara  will  also  grow  too  hot  to  hold 
him.  But  if  he  should  chance  to  take  refuge 
there,  a  million  Shcils  shall  not  prevent  our  wreak- 
ing on  that  detestable  Kuzzilbash  full  vengeance 
for  our  murdered  countrymen.  And  this  is  the 
roan  who  is  placing  out  his  money  at  high  interest 
with  Colonel  Sheil,  and  procuring  from  him  every 
possible  indulgence  !  But  the  wretch  did  not 
escape  Dr.  WolfT,  who  says  of  him — 

"1  have  warned  the  resident  at  Teheraun,  our 
various  eooauls  on  my  route,  mv  noble  friend  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  and  the  F>  "'  i'  against 

this  miscreant;  and  next  to  |  good,  is 

ibe  clear  denouncement  of  evil.      ^y.  i;>l.) 

And  now  we  must  bring  our  brief  sketch  to  a 
close  ;  and  if  Dr.  \V..lrT  :ii.i.i.:,r»  to  occupy  a  prom- 
inent place  in  our  vc  do  not  regret  it, 
but  hail  It  a*  an  :.  ,  |icculiarly  anvanta- 
gWHM  lo  any  review.  By  him  and  Ixird  Brougham 
wa  h«*e  been  indulged  with  tlicir  lucubrations  he- 
fa*  Ibejr  raiehed  the  public  eve,  and  we  have  been 
eaablod  lo  prwiwil  oar  readers  with  the  nine. 
Two  mil'  .  men  the  wide  world  sees 
not.  \h  I'ling,  in  breadth  of  view, 
in  rameh  ami  »rntK',  nnwcvcr  different  their  paths, 
ibey  are  onrivalled.  We  rannot  conclude  these 
nonrks  without  quoting  one  other  passage  from 
Dr.  Wolff:-  "^^ 

"  Many  have  observed  that  I  have  been  badlv 
requited,  and  that  this  ought  to  deter  me  and  all 
others  frnoi  such  Quixotism  in  future  ;  but  I  deny 
the  inference.  I  have  given  such  proofs  to  my 
Jewish  fnenda  of  ny  auioenty  of  belief,  as  I  may 
My  withool  hiwMing  ao  Mbtr  Jewish  convert  hu 
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yet  done.  Independent  of  this,  my  nation  MW 
that  the  Jew  was  prepared  to  risk  his  life  to  save 
the  Cientilc ;  and  further,  this  mission  has  been  a 
practical  preaching  of  the  gospel  lo  the  Sulihim' 
rorte,  to  the  court  of  Persia,  to  the  descenilinus 
uf  Ghengis  Khan  and  Timur;  and  Youssuf  Wolff 
and  his  Bible  is  as  well  known  in  the  world,  as  the 
opposite  principle  in  Wellington  and  the  cannons 
of  Waterloo. 

"  I  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  without  once 
more  recommending  the  Society  for  the  Proindiion 
of  Christian  Knowledge  and  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  to  the  Driiisli  public  ;  for  un- 
less the  engines  of  peace  over  all  the  earth  accom- 
pany the  progress  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  and  all 
other  armies,  the  nations  will  think  wc  love  blond, 
and  recoil  with  horror  from  our  path.  But  if  the 
great  practical  issue  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  be 
pointed  out,  '  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  among 
men,'  we  shall  then  scarce  need  the  amiable  efforts 
of  a  peace  society,  but  all  the  nations  feel  as  breth- 
ren, and  form  one  holy  bond  of  union.  It  is  on 
Christian  elements  alone  that  this  can  be  effected. 
Muhammed  could  not  do  it — he  look  the  oppo- 
site principle  fur  union  ;  Menu  could  not  do  it ; 
Brahma  and  Buddha  could  not  do  it  ;  but  Christ 
has  in  part  already  effected  this,  and  a  distaste  for 
war  is  perceptible  amid  nations ;  all  are  now,  in 
fact,  pouring  their  common  contributions  without 
jealousy  in  each  other's  bosoms,  and  all  will  be- 
come enriched,  I  trust,  by  a  mutual  interchange 
of  the  nobler  gifts  of  thought,  of  holiness,  and 
sanctificatinn."  (pp.  494 — 496.) 

And  to  the  full  force  of  this  we  give  our  hearty 
concurrence.  We  are  rejoiced  to  find  Dr.  Wolff 
located  among  us  in  an  Knglish  county,  with  a 
truly  Knglish  heart.  We  wish  him  full  and  ample 
success  as  an  Anglican  Presbyter.  His  position 
can  never  in  Kngland  be  other  than  a  proud  one. 
He  has  become  a  national  benefactor.  If  he  has 
received  of  our  country  one  of  her  noblest  bom  to 
wife,  he  has  shown  himself,  by  nobility  of  soul,  fit 
lo  mate  with  (we  were  going  to  say)  the  Kmpress 
Catherine  herself.  But  with  all  his  strong  Rus- 
sian predilections.  Dr.  Wolff  niifht  consider  this 
no  compliment.  The  English  |H-uple  admire  his 
learning,  his  bonhomie,  his  rapid  assimilation  to 
their  ideas  and  habits.  He  is  rooied  in  our  soil  by 
predilection  and  connexion  ;  and  we  trust  that 
Kngland  will  yet  show  that  she  has  prirz-s  open  to 
something  Ixilter  than  commerci;il  enterprise,  cun- 
ning diplomacy,  or  warrior  might — the  peaceful 
rewards  that  enable  us  here  to  compose  ourselves, 
sheltered  from  the  storm  of  worldly  trouble  and 
vexation  for  the  all  holy  hereafter. 


Lord,  since  these  woeful  wars  began,  one,  for- 
merly mine  intimate  aoiuaintancc,  is  now  turned  a 
stranger,  yea,  an  enemy.  Teach  me  how  to  be- 
have myself  towards  him.  Must  the  new  foe 
quite  justlc  out  the  old  friend '  May  1  not  with 
him  continue  some  commerce  of  kindness  7  Thongli 
the  amity  be  broken  on  his  side,  may  not  I  pre- 
serve my  counterpart  entire '  Yet  how  can  I  bo 
kind  to  him  without  k'ing  rruel  to  myself  and  thy 
cause*  O  guide  my  shaking  hand,  to  draw  so 
small  a  line  straight :  or  rather,  hecauNC  I  know 
not  how  lo  carry  invw  If  loUMril>  liiin  in  lliin  rnu- 
troversy,  even  h' 
of  the  question,  :i 
natural  diflerenoes. — FulUr. 
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THE    POLITICAL   SF.RENADERS. 

A«  mattt^rs  iienm  to  l«"  '"-'  "■■•*'  '••'i—r  flat  in 
tlio  political  world,   w«  ■  iid   the 

formatiuii  of  i  nittv  of  i>  — .  who 

misht  pr>  .1  aitrariivo  a»  th  n. 

Tho  uld  I:  iliarity  <>r  whe«li  ml 

turning  alxiut,  liun  Im^oh  practiiieil  so  Ikcik  by  |hiIi- 
ticiana,  that  it  haa  cca-wd  to  oxoili-  <>ilher  wonder 
or  interest,  ami  there  \»  nothing  now  left  but  quiet 
melody,  of  which  we  have  much  pleasure  in  alTord- 
in(r  two  or  three  spt^ciincns. 

Wo  will  coiMinenco  with  the  song  of  Smith 
O'Hrikn,  which  might  very  well  be  Bung  to  the 
admired  air  of — 

"  JIM    ALONO   JOSIV." 

I  'm  from  the  House  of  C'ummons,  you  all  mutt 
know. 

Where  to  a  Railway  Committee  I  refused  to  go. 

At  the  Saxons  I  did  defiance  fling, 

And  turned  a  deaf  ear  when  I  heard  them  sing, 
]Iey,  come  along,  come  along  Smithey, 
Hey,  come  along,  come  along  Smith. 

Onco  old  O'Conncll  was  all  de  go, 
Till  ho  found  him  rival  in  Bricn — Smith  O; 
Now  poor  uld  Smith  dey  have  put  him  to  bed, 
With  the  top  of  a  cellar  over  him  head  ; 
Oh,  Jim  along,  Jim  alonir  Smithey, 
Hey,  Jim  along,  Jim  along  Smith. 

That  I  should  he  a  martyr,  I  expected  soon. 
Hut  I  find  dey  only  tink  me  a  kind  of  pantaloon  : 
I  thought  they  'd  call  me  a  fine  old  feller, 
But  they  've  shoved  me  down  in  de  nasty  cellar. 
Hey,  Jim  along,  Jim  along  Smithey, 
Hey,  Jim  along,  Jim  along  Smith. 

Oh!   I'm  de  bold  O'Brien,  dat  don't  mind  my 

troubles. 
Because  1  know  they'll  burst  very  soon,  like 

bubbles ; 
But  when  one  'a  ambitious,  't  is  hard;  you  know. 
To  bo  compared  to  "  the  donkey  what  would  n't 

Hey,  Jim  along,  Jim  along  Smithey, 
Hey,  Jim  along,  Jim  along  Smith. 


We  will  conclude  our  selection  of  Political  Sere- 
nades with  one  written  to  he  sung  by  a  sort  of 
agricultural  F.thlopian,  formerly  attached  to,  but 
now  jilted  by,  the  premier.  The  situation  at  once 
suggests  the  delicious  air  of — 

"  LUCY    NKAL." 

Come,  all  you  members,  old  and  young,  and  listen 

to  my  song, 
I  'II  tell  yon  of  a  sad  .ifTair,  I  won't  detain  you  long. 
When  I  did  vole  'gainst  sugar  bills,  to  make  old 

Russell  wheel, 
I  did  it  for  the  sake  of  one,  whose  name  is  Robec 

Peel. 
O  !  clever  Robert  Peel — so  sharp  was  Robert 

Peel: 
Oh  !  when  I  had  him  at  my  side,  how  happy 

I  did  feel ! 

His  coltduct  seemed  quite  handsome,  his  conduct 

seemed  quite  fair ; 
If  you  could  see  him  as  be  was,  I  'm  tare  you  now 

would  stare. 


I  had  a  rival   in   my  love — the  AniiCom-Law 

Ijeague : 

I  little  thought  to  fight  with  him  would  cauae  me 
such  fatigue. 
Oh !    clever   Robert   Peel— faithless    Robert 

Peel; 
As  long  aa  you  were  on  mv  side,  how  happv 
did  I  feel  ' 

I  courted  fickle   Hobeil ;    he  sought  coinpaniuns 

new  ; 
And,  oh !  you   won't  believe   that  such   a  thing 

he  'd  do. 
But  to  the  Ijeague  he  went,  because  it  made  a  rout. 
And  quickly   in  its  favor  he  turned  quite  lound 

ab<Mit. 
Oh  !   naughty  Peel — too  bad  of  Robert  Peel ; 
If  I  could  have  him  on  my  side,  how  happy  I 

should  feel ! 

Soon  Robert  swore  his  innocence,  and  I  believed 

all  true ; 
And  I  forgave  his  fault  once  more,  aa  I  'd  forgivea 

two. 
I  hope  you  '11  not  make  fun  of  us  for  having  had 

some  strife. 
Because  I  've  been  accustomed  to  be  his  slave  for 

life. 
Oh  '.  Robert  Peel — clever  Robert  Peel ; 
'Tis  only  when  I'm  on  your  side  that  happy 

I  can  feel.  Punch. 


Indenture. — A  legal  deed  :  from  in,  and  Jem, 
a  tooth — a  derivation  showing  that  it  is  an  instru- 
ment by  which  the  law  sticks  iis  teeth  pretty  sharp- 
ly into  him  who  has  to  pay  for  it. — Puruh. 


LErr-HANnKn  Complimknt. — .\  Rcftcal  paper, 
speaking  of  O'Connell,  says,  "  He  'a  the  vcrv  man 
for  Ireland's  money." — Punch. 
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[From  th«  National  Ini«lllfcnc«r  or4ih  Juiw.I 

Nothing  can  be  unhappier,  noth-  -  

than  for  nations,  In-lween  whom  a  ii' 
baa  sprunij  >"■    i. ..■!'. -i.-  ii">   r.i, 
derstanding- 


fatal 
iilty 
1  un- 

new 


irritation — h\     ,  part, 

of  imputations  upon  the  motives  which  urge  the 
oiher  to  [leace.  ("almly  viewed,  such  conduct  ia  aa 
senaeleas  as  it  is  bad  :  it  is  a  crime  not  only  against 
all  iaimess  and  the  spirit  of  that  sacred  ihing  be- 
tween men  and  nations,  good-will — good-will,  the 
verv  messnire  of  (iwl  to  mankind — but  a  shocking 
111''  list  common  prudence.  "  l»et  there  be 
ji.  i  n  lis,"  IS  always  a  blessed  woni,  in>- 
pl.Miu  ■  '■ .'  ...  K..  ...1  r.,r  that  is  the  foun- 
dation of  a\  ''ho  s|)cak  that 
word  are  a'.  d  to  be  looked 
on  as  the  giK>d  ;  and  to  tell  them  in  return  that  it  is 
only/for  that  makes  them  utier  it,  is  to  arruse  and 
to  outrage  all  good  intentions,  and  do  all  you  can 
I  to  drive  from  you  by  contumely  thsl  very  party  of 
;the  just  and  moderate  of  wli  u  have  tbo 
•  greatest  need  among  the  ailv. 

I  In  our  (x^ndine  eontroversy  «  in  r  iL'i^nd,  a  con- 
duct of  this  sort  has,  almost  from  the  beginning. 
^  been  abundantly  practised  by  certain  mea  amoog 
jounelvea — busy,  but  by  no  meaita  nameroiia;  itir- 
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Vera  fcir  univpreal 
up. 


rer»-up  tif  ulrif'-  oil   :iii    side 

qii 

wl. 

Til  :iln,  aiiJ  uiidul  MJit  1)1   court 

■eli  to  furuaril  llieir  own  (lolicv  of, 

br. 

Cl.' 

ail.;   .  •"  1'.  ''>.i'  '<  '^ 

oiiK  '  and  rina/ilr  to 

fi«;(ii    I-  Mnv,  (hat  she 

.\:.'    -       -  ;  I    :i  ■  humor.     A  it  not  the 

111  .as  well   :i  '*,  of  all 

1  brave  or  -[lectalile 

|..  ,     i   public  aiK  -is  all  that 

iihni  .iiiiiii  uiili  winch  naiioiis  luu.^t  now  assert 
.M  ;.  .iiiir  clearest  rights,  and  wiiuld  have  us  push 
to  iinuicdialc  extrenuiy  ever)'  claim,  however  ex- 
IrBTt^rant,  that  anybody  has  ever  venlure<i  to  net 
up  for  us.  In  a  word,  they  would  drive  us  on  to 
vmdicate  even  doubtful  claims  by  a  headlong  vio- 

len  ■ '   ■     i"ivUiied  men  no  longer  use  towards 

e  1  I'U  wliore  llicir  cause  is  the  clearest ; 

■i:  ,.ii«lv  lo  take  away  from  the  adverse 

p:i  V  of  not  accepting  the  insane 

qii  1  fiKhl,  and  a  fight  only,  was  the 

object,  they  stand  up  and  tell  that  opponent  and 
the  world  that  he  Hrrre  not  come  to  blows,  no  mat- 
ter what  we  do  or  say  lo  him. 

In  <>pite,  however,  of  these  admirable  guides  in 
wl  Iii-nt,  and  brave,  the  good  sense 

of  I'd  at  last  where  it  has  so  oflen 

hi  ■  '  ,     '  '  i-iire 

IT  It 

g"  :■" — ■■"•  -'"''y 

to  !  she  too  is  nut  destitute  of  men 

uii  "lil.; — s<inie  of  the  public Jour- 

n:i  rs  of  the  headlong  of  that 

Cii  .  uith  only  a  changed  name, 

w :  II  said  on  this  side  the  water,  and  to 

pii.  ;.  If  the  United  .States  have  now  sent  a 
metoage  of  (M-ace,  it  is /ror  only  that  has  dictated  it. 
Wilnem   the   following,  from   one  of  the  leading 

I>.    ■  I ■^■  ;it  Britain  : 

iiplicit  faith  in 

Ai  '               '   that 

thi  re- 

n<  ;ion 

(..I  :   lll- 

te!  ■;  .„.:,     :._  .  ,  ...ba- 

bh  of  the  glorious  suc- 

e<f  '1  of  the  triumphant 

ler  •  Mt  which,  inasmuch 

as  •^ri\  free  to  act  with 

rffict,  !.'»  of  roiiNidi  ralili  'o  a  calnilating 

nation  like  .\merica."—  '  rnini;  H'ralil. 

Now,  wc   1  I  to  iriisl,  that 

thcv  who  111  iiinn  tliat  what- 

ev.       '^      '  •   -     ■■  -'  •-■  ill 

tb  — 
lb 


di 
til 

lr\ 
t<. 

pi, 

■outli ,   and   ualioual  prcjudii  i 


Hut,  in  rii: 
•  ml  nf  nil  ; 


111  a 

.A    III 

.Kiis  lend 


themselves  as  aptly  to  the  former  work  as  soberer 
consii!  'Her. 

(Jri  !.  do  they  err  who 

deem,  aa  tlic  llrrald  iloca,  tliul  Jonathan's  temper 
is  that  of"  calculation" — of  a  very  special  caulior 

'    '  '       '    I  •     ns    like    this,    or, 

lily.     In  matters 

.1    ,,,,       .,....,,    iieckoncr '■  at  his 

but  in  public  things  he  is  far  enough 

I;   .;,  like  Michael  Cassio,  a  great  ariilune- 

tician.     There  he  counts  costs  and  profits  i\' 
ingly  little,  or  not  at  all,  until  the  consequenn  -     !■ 
uixm  hitn  and  the  bills  to  be  "  footed."     We  iir< 
young,  and   youth   is  the  age  of  confidence  sml 
courage  the  most   presumptuous;  we  are  li'     ' 
full  of  lustiness,  and  therefore  not  afraid  of  i; 
1  '  'iMCs,  which  commonwealths  oi  :iij 

M  hesitate  at;  out  of  our  surplus 
111  ininiii-  iKi)niiiii  ss  we  have  so  much  more  to  spare 
than  other  nations,  that  waste  it  we  will.  Rich 
and  young  heirs  will  squander  their  estates  a  good 
deal  more  recklessly  than  people  in  the  decline  of 
life  arc  wont  to  do.  .\8  to  fear,  Jonathan  knows 
very  little  about  it  as  a  politician.  He  holds  Con- 
stitutions dearer  than  his  life  ;  but  he  is  not  afraid 
to  infringe  them  at  any  vagary  of  theory  or  of  party. 
Of  a  King  lu!  ba.s  a  great  horror  ;  but  call  him  an 
Executive,  and  Jonathan  has  been  at  times  willing: 
to  sustain  his  more  than  royal  exertion  of  preroga- 
tive power.  Our  institutions  seem  so  much  n 
hiippy  chance,  our  fortunes  so  much  the  gift  of 
Providence,  that,  almost  pardonably,  we  have  re.illy 
learnt  to  think  tliat  as  a  pc<iple  we  can  hardly  be 
hurt,  either  by  others,  by  oursi^lvcs,  or  (worst  of 
all)  by  rulers,  however  unfit  to  be  trusted. 

S'or  are  we  without  jiositive  causes  for  that 
extreme  security  as  to  external  danger  in  which  we 
indulge.  No  neighboring  Powers  threaten  us  ;  no 
debt  as  yet  incumlters  our  fJeneral  Government. 
We  have  great  States,  which,  whether  within  or 
without  the  re-tch  of  sirife,  arc  easily  kindled, 
through  all  their  adventurous  youth,  to  the  souiu. 
of  arms.  Ix;t  Senates  debate  or  an  .Atlantic  Ixirder 
reflect  CTer  so  much,  their  "  voice  is  slill  for  war,' 
and  that  voice  is  of  many  votes.  Who  can  lieili- 
alforil  lo  lose  fleets,  or  armies,  or  crops,  or  money, 
or  towns  (building  them  as  we  do  in  a  year)  than 
we'  Our  fortifications  are  falling  lo  pieces  iil 
themselves;  need  wc  fear,  then,  ibeir  demolition 
As  to  our  foreign  commerce,  we  arc  very  lilili 
de|wndant  on  it ;  and  its  ruin  for  a  few  years  woiili 
not  hurt  us  half  as  much  as  the  loes  of  her  trade 
with  us  alone  would  hurt  I'ngland. 

In  a  word,  we  a.ssiire  the  Herald  that  neither  fe.-i  ■ 

nor  prudence,  except  the  legitimate  fear  and  pri; 

denee  of  the  good  and  wise,  who  estimate  the  diilir- 

and  the  sacredness  of  pe.ice  and  justice,  has  led  i.i 

'  the  tem|>cr  anil  the  decision  which  gave  of  line  tin 

qualified    form  to  the  notice  sent  to   F.ngland—  . 

,,,.., 1,1..- ,11,,,,    r..i,i',.,l    I.,   ill,,  voice  throu^jbout  iii.r 

;   who,  inncH-eiil  of  tin 

ibe  Iwasting  that  ha\i 

i«l  to  dread  a  contest. 

I   ,    I  ,1        .   Ill  any  but  one  llint  has 

ample,  uiiiivoidable  cause.      When  the  nation  act' 

on  Ihtir  views  and  feelings,  its  decision  should   In 

welcomed  with  sympathy  and  applause. 


nto  or  VOL.  ix. 


